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EXPERIMENT  STATION  RECORD. 

Vol.  XXIV.  Januabt,  1911.  No.  1. 


The  gathering  of  experts  in  various  branches  of  agriculture  at 
Washington  in  the  middle  of  November  was  an  imusually  large 
and  representative  one.  Barely  have  so  wide  a  range  of  topics 
relating  to  education,  experimentation,  control,  and  extension  in 
agriculture  been  considered  at  any  one  time.  The  occasion  was  in 
effect  an  agricultural  congress,  lacking  only  a  centralizing  body  to 
give  cohesion  and  to  coordinate  the  programs  of  the  several  societies. 

Within  the  period  from  November  10  to  18  the  annual  conventions 
were  held  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  StaticHis,  the  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers, 
the  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  the  Association  of  Feed  Control 
Officials,  Official  Seed  Analysts,  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy, 
and  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science.  In  ad- 
dition, the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  was  in  sessicm 
and  discussed  many  questions  of  interest  to  the  agricultural  colleges. 

The  meetings  of  all  these  bodies  were  held  separately  and  to  some 
extent  simultaneously,  but  there  was  no  attempt  to  spread  infor- 
mation as  to  their  meeting  place  or  programs  beyond  partial  men- 
tion in  8<Hne  of  the  announcements  of  the  societies  which  would 
meet.  The  selection  of  a  uniform  time  and  place  was  purely  volun- 
tary and  for  the  convenience  of  delegates  who  might  wish  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  other  bodies  at  that  time.  That  there  was  not  more 
overlapping  of  dates  and  consequent  inconvenience  to  those  whose 
interest  extended  to  several  of  the  societies  was  due  to  the  work  of 
the  secr^aries,  who  frequently  experienced  considerable  difficulty 
in  making  the  preliminary  arrangements. 

Although  a  reaUy  large  body  of  men  were  in  session  and  discussing 
matters  of  much  import,  the  sessions  were  so  widely  scattered,  with 
no  conmu>n  headquarters  and  no  cooperation  between  societies,  that 
the  impression  of  a  large  gathering  was  absent,  and  the  attention 
which  the  meetings  attracted  as  a  whole  was  minimized.  In  many 
ways  the  occasion  afforded  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  present 
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disconnected  condition  with  reference  to  the  societies  for  agricul- 
tural science,  and  the  desirability  of  an  affiliation  of  the  societies 
having  a  similar  purpose.  The  central  officers  of  such  an  affiliation 
could  have  done  a  great  deal  to  further  the  preliminary  arrangements 
for  such  a  gathering,  planned  an  orderly  arrangement  of  dates,  and, 
by  extending  publicity  as  to  the  place  and  time  of  meetings  and  the 
nature  of  the  programs  of  the  various  organizations,  prevented  con- 
fusion and  made  the  various  meetings  more  widely  profitable. 
Something  of  the  overlapping  could  have  been  avoided  by  an  arrange- 
ment for  joint  sessions  to  consider  topics  of  mutual  interest  to  two  or 
more  societies. 

But  the  advantage  of  affiliation  need  not  stop  here.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions  there  is  no  provision  for  a  general  survey  of  the 
various  meetings,  such  as  would  be  of  interest  not  only  to  the  stay- 
at-homes,  but  as  well  to  those  who  were  obliged  to  choose  between 
sessions  held  in  different  places  at  the  same  time.  Except  for  such 
a  brief  account  as  this  journal  is  able  to  gather,  there  is  no  bringing 
together  in  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  these  meetings,  all  of 
which,  as  a  matter  of  general  information  at  least,  are  of  interest 
to  a  large  number  of  people. 

Each  society  or  association  will  provide  for  the  separate  publica- 
tion of  its  proceedings,  in  varying  form  and  size,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  proceedings  will  usually  be  confined  to  members  of  the 
individual  societies.  In  some  cases  libraries  will  receive  copies  only 
through  the  generosity  of  a  member.  None  of  these  reports  will 
make  a  volume  of  sufficient  size  for  binding,  but  each  will  go  out  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  as  such  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  such  docu- 
ments. Several  societies  will  probably  not  publish  the  results  of  their 
meetings  in  any  form,  the  only  record  for  future  information  and 
guidance  being  the  secretary's  minutes,  which  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance have  become  lost  after  a  few  years  and  a  few  rotations  in 
office. 

This  is  an  unfortunate  situation.  It  is  chaotic  and  without  organi- 
zation, and  is  a  reflection  on  the  present  condition  of  agricultural 
science. 

The  transactions  of  a  scientific  society  have  a  permanent  value.  It 
is  true  that,  with  the  other  agencies  for  publication  at  present 
afforded,  men  need  not  look  to  the  transactions  of  learned  societies  as 
a  means  of  presenting  their  investigations  before  the  world,  as  they 
once  did ;  but  the  discussions  and  round  tables  and  conferences  have 
a  permanent  value  as  reflecting  the  point  of  view,  and  they  have 
a  current  interest  for  a  wide  circle  of  people.  They  furnish  the  only 
avenue  we  now  have  for  criticism  and  discussion,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  a  great  lack  in  agricultural  science  at  the  present  time.  The 
Record  reviews  the  published  work  of  the  many  agencies  now  en- 
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giged  in  agricultural  investigation,  but  it  is  not  open  to  contributed 
trtides  of  comment  or  discussion,  and  no  journal  published  under 
governmental  auspices  can  be.  With  all  the  multiplicity  of  journals 
this  field  is  still  unoccupied.  It  is  one  of  the  real  needs  of  agricultural 
inrestigation. 

The  proposal  for  an  aflSliation  of  the  societies  for  agricultural 
science  has  been  imder  consideration  for  two  or  three  years,  the 
initiative  being  taken  by  one  of  the  societies  concerned.  The  atten- 
tion of  various  organizations  has  been  called  to  the  matter,  and  it 
has  been  discussed  by  them  to  some  extent.  This  year  a  meeting 
was  held  of  delegates  from  12  societies  to  consider  a  plan  for  aflUia- 
tion  which  may  be  submitted  to  the  various  societies  as  a  basis  for 
action. 

This  plan  took  the  form  of  a  constitution,  which  was  drawn  up  at 
the  meeting  and  left  in  the  hands  of  a  secretary  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  different  societies  at  their  next  meetings.  The  pro- 
posed affiliation  does  not  disturb  the  autonomy  of  the  various  socie- 
ties in  any  manner,  but  in  providing  for  a  central  organization  it 
paves  the  way  for  two  important  steps,  namely,  a  meeting  biennially 
of  the  various  societies  at  the  same  place  and  time  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, and  the  publication  of  a  scientific  journal  to  meet  the  com- 
mon needs  of  the  societies.  This  could  serve  as  a  medium  for  dis- 
cussion, reports  in  abstract  of  the  meetings  of  the  societies,  notices, 
reviews,  and  contributions  of  general  interest  in  the  field  of  agri- 
cultural science. 

The  interests  of  the  affiliation  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  council 
composed  of  members  elected  from  the  various  societies  embraced 
in  the  affiliation.  This  council  will  facilitate  the  more  orderly  and 
uniform  publication  of  proceedings,  and  is  empowered  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  issuing  a  journal  of  agricultural  science 
as  an  organ  of  the  affiliation. 

If  the  work  in  agricultural  science  is  to  attract  the  attention  of 
scientific  men  and  of  the  public  as  it  deserves,  there  must  be  some 
agency  for  drawing  together  the  activities  and  the  results  in  place 
of  the  differentiation  and  segregation  which  have  been  going  on  of 
late.  These  various  societies  have  enough  of  common  interest,  in 
that  they  focus  on  agriculture,  to  serve  as  a  logical  basis  for  an 
organization  to  promote  their  mutual  interests.  Aside  from  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  societies  themselves,  such  an 
organization  would  promote  publicity  and  give  the  impression  of 
some  degree  of  unity  in  the  broad  movement  for  the  advancement  of 
science  in  its  relations  to  agriculture. 

If  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  existing  societies  some 
such  plan  of  affiliation  can  be  effected,  an  important  step  will  be 
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taken  toward  unifying  and  promoting  the  common  objects  of  the 
societies  of  agricultural  science  and  increasing  their  effectireness. 
The  desirability  of  such  a  step  is  so  evident  and  the  apparent  interest 
in  it  so  widespread  as  to  give  much  encouragement  for  its  realization. 

Through  all  the  meetings  of  the  week  the  consideration  of  methods 
ran  as  perhaps  the  most  significant  single  subject.  In  the  present 
formative  stage  of  agricultural  science  and  education  the  question  of 
methods — of  ways  and  means — transcends  all  other  questions  in  im- 
portance, for  it  is  fundamental  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  which 
shall  stand  the  test  of  time,  and  likewise  to  its  most  effective  presen- 
tation. In  control  or  police  work  accurate  and  reliable  methods  are 
the  basis  of  justice  to  the  producer  and  the  consumer  alike. 

The  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  and  the  Official 
Seed  Analysts  naturally  dealt  mainly  in  their  meetings  with  the  con- 
sideration of  technical  methods  and  questions  bearing  upon  them. 
The  former  paused  in  its  deliberations  to  listen  to  the  annual  address 
of  its  president  on  a  less  specialized  subject.  In  this  address  Doctor 
Withers  discussed  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry  in  American  Agricul- 
tural Colleges,  reviewing  the  requirements  of  colleges  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  showing  that  while  there  was  considerable 
variation,  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  on  methods  of 
teaching  agriculture  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  were  being  quite  generally  realized 
in  the  subject  of  chemistry.  He  also  made  a  gratifying  showing  of 
the  opportunity  now  afforded  at  these  institutions  for  training  for  a 
chemical  career  and  the  quite  widespread  provision  for  graduate 
work  in  that  subject. 

The  Association  of  Feed  Control  Officials  continued  its  discussions 
upon  the  subject  of  a  uniform  feeding-stuff  law  for  the  various  States, 
which  was  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  such  products  over  a  year  ago.  Definite  progress  was  made, 
as  a  tentative  law  was  agreed  upon  and  a  list  of  definitions  of  by- 
products used  as  feeding  stuffs  was  adopted. 

Methods  for  agricultural  investigation  also  constituted  a  prominent 
part  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricul- 
tural Science  and  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy.  The  trend 
of  the  papers  and  discussions  before  the  latter  society  was  toward 
standardization  of  methods  for  conducting  experiments.  The  pres- 
ent inadequacy  of  certain  methods  of  procedure  in  field  experiments 
was  emphasized,  and  the  need  of  improvement  was  pointed  to  as 
fundamental.  As  illustrating  this,  numerous  experiments  were  cited 
which  have  been  made  to  determine  the  value  for  seed  of  light  and 
heavy  kernels  of  cereals,  the  results  of  which  are  not  comparable, 
owing  to  the  methods  pursued^  so  that  despite  a  large  amount  of 
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work  on  the  subject  the  question  remains  an  open  one.  Furthermore, 
the  results  of  rotation  experiments  are  so  subject  to  varying  seasonal 
oonditions  as  to  make  the  results  difficult  to  interpret  in  a  reliable 
wiy,  and  liable  to  lead  to  wrong  conclusions  unless  the  numerous 
Ttriants  are  checked. 

While  many  classes  of  field  experiments  are  apparently  quite 
simple,  they  are,  in  fact,  difficult  and  time  consuming  if  the  condi- 
tions essential  to  exact  results  are  fully  met,  and  their  interpreta- 
tion calls  for  careful  scientific  discrimination  and  weighing  of  evi- 
dence. These  experiments  figure  so  conspicuously  in  the  work  of  the 
stations  that  it  is  gratifying  for  this  society  to  take  the  matter  up 
for  critical  study  through  committees.  As  the  organization  includes 
the  men  who  are  conducting  field  and  crop  experiments,  there  could 
hardly  be  a  more  pertinent  subject  for  consideration. 

Similarly  in  the  extension  section  and  the  meeting  of  Farmers' 
Institute  Workers,  the  methods  of  accomplishing  the  ends  sought  in 
carrying  the  results  of  scientific  work  to  the  man  on  the  land,  of 
demonstrating  improved  practice,  and  of  interesting  the  young 
people  in  matters  relating  to  agriculture  and  country  life,  were  sub- 
jects around  which  the  papers  and  discussions  turned  in  large 
measure. 

Oosely  related  to  the  matter  of  methods,  the  standards  and  re-, 
quirements  of  agricultural  investigation  figured  prominently  in  the 
meetings  of  several  of  the  societies.  Here  such  subjects  as  the  train- 
ing of  the  investigator  came  in  for  considerable  attention,  and  the 
difficulties  at  present  experienced  in  securing  men  competent  for 
independent  original  investigation  were  presented.  The  need  of 
broad  and  thorough  training  for  such  a  career  can  not  be  too  strongly 
emphasized,  and  should  be  made  a  condition  of  assignment  of  men  to 
such  work.  The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the 
Adams  Act  has  given  opportunity  for  the  training  of  a  considerable 
number  of  persons,  and  the  holding  up  of  a  high  standard,  with 
freedom  from  interfereilce  for  more  elementary  work,  will  induce 
men  from  other  institutions  to  enter  this  field.  The  scarcity  of 
trained  men  has  led  to  a  false  opinion  that  young  men  can  step 
speedily  out  of  undergraduate  work  into  important  places.  The 
station  itself  may  become  a  training  ground  to  some  extent,  and  in 
the  event  of  failure  to  get  men  with  sufficient  preparation  may  take 
inexperienced  men  and  train  them  for  the  work. 

The  necessity  for  a  carefully  prepared  plan  of  investigation,  with 
a  reasonable  limitation  as  to  scope,  has  been  forcibly  shown  through 
the  work  of  the  stations  imder  the  Adams  Act.  The  mere  accumu- 
lation of  data,  however  valuable  in  itself,  is  not  research,  but  merely 
t  means  to  that  end,  and  the  absence  of  a  definite  aim  and  a  general 
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plan  is  an  evidence  of  weakness.  Too  little  attention  to  these  matters 
has  been  given  by  station  directors  in  some  cases,  but  there  is  no 
more  important  feature  of  the  station  activities  than  the  research 
work,  and  the  director  who  is  not  giving  it  close  attention,  both  in 
preparation  and  in  the  following  of  its  progress,  is  administering 
only  a  part  of  the  station's  activity. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  various  features  of  extension  work 
came  in  for  much  consideration,  which  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  new  section  devoted  to  that  subject.  This  new  work  has  hardly- 
found  its  place  in  the  organization  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations,  and  its  support  is  not  in  all  cases  adequate  to 
carry  out  an  ideal  form  of  organization.  And  these  facts  naturally 
lead  to  the  consideration  of  such  broad  questions  as  the  relation  of 
the  new  enterprise  to  the  established  teaching  work  of  the  college 
and  the  experimental  work  of  the  station,  and  the  reorganization  of 
the  institutions  to  adequately  meet  the  new  conditions. 

The  present  conception  of  the  worker  in  this  field  shows  the  ad- 
vance in  thought  in  regard  to  this  form  of  effort.  The  extension 
worker  is  now  regarded  as  a  teacher  in  the  true  sense,  and  his  work 
as  genuinely  instructional  in  purpose,  as  distinguished  from  being 
merely  entertaining  and  aiming  to  attract  large  audiences.  For  him 
the  true  spirit  and  sympathetic  attitude  are  as  essential  as  in  the  case 
of  the  investigator  or  the  class-room  teacher;  he  must  combine  the 
scientific  regard  for  established  facts  and  the  means  of  acquiring 
them  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  people  he  is  to  work  for 
and  their  needs.  The  training  and  preparation  of  extension  teachers 
were  discussed  at  length,  and  postgraduate  or  other  courses  especially 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  class  of  workers  were  advocated. 

The  organization  of  extension  work  as  a  separate  branch,  with  a 
special  force  of  workers  and  an  officer  at  the  head,  was  considered 
the  most  approved  plan.  This  feature  has  developed  so  rapidly  and 
reached  such  proportions  that  some  such  pl^n  of  organization  is  now 
inevitable.  Definite  provision  must  be  made  for  it,  as  the  full  em- 
ployment of  the  regular  college  and  station  facilities  are  required  to 
meet  the  present  demands  upon  them.  The  division  of  the  activities 
of  the  agricultural  college  under  the  three  coordinate  heads  of  in- 
vestigation, collegiate  instruction,  and  extension  is  now  recognized 
as  the  logical  plan,  and  organization  on  that  basis  has  been  found 
advantageous  for  administrative  purposes.  Such  an  organization 
must,  however,  recognize  and  preserve  departmental  integrity  in  the 
institution  as  based  on  subject  matter. 

In  32  States  an  organization  for  extension  work  has  been  provided, 
and  there  are  now  considerably  over  100  persons  engaged  solely  for 
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that  branch  of  work.  This  shows  how  rapidly  the  idea  of  making 
special  provision  for  this  form  of  teaching  has  been  propagated. 
The  revenues  in  twenty-nine  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1910  aggre- 
gated nearly  a  half  million  dollars. 

But  despite  the  progress,  there  are  still  many  cases  in  which  the  de- 
sire to  meet  the  demand  for  extension  teaching  has  developed  far  more 
rapidly  than  the  funds  or  the  personnel  for  that  purpose,  with  the 
result  that  the  experiment  stations,  where  the  extension  work  started, 
hive  been  burdened  beyond  reasonable  limits.  Relative  to  this  the 
conimittee  on  station  organization  and  policy  sounded  a  note  of 
warning  in  its  report.  It  pointed  out  that  "  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  stations  needed  to  be  more  circumspect  and  look  more 
dosdy  to  their  scientific  reputation  and  even  public  appreciation 
Aan  now.  *  *  *  To  maintain  a  high  and  reliable  grade  of  work 
is  a  principle  incumbent  upon  all  stations,  not  only  for  the  general 
cause,  but  for  their  own  safety  as  well." 

Neither  the  demonstration  work  nor  the  police  work,  it  was  urged, 
must  be  allowed  to  encroach  upon  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
but  there  must  be  a  clear  distinction  between  propaganda  and  investi- 
gation, between  the  discovery  of  principles  and  the  dissemination 
of  their  applications  to  practice.  "  The  station  administration  must 
ever  keep  in  mind  that  the  reason  for  existence  and  the  chief  useful- 
ness of  the  stations  depend  upon  their  keeping  true  to  the  main  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  established,  the  scientific  investigation  of 
the  problems  relating  to  agriculture."  This  is  a  strong  position 
and  well  taken.  It  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  success  in  the  sta- 
tion work.  Thoroughgoing  investigation,  uninterrupted  by  outside 
demands,  must  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  furnish  the  basis  for  collegiate 
teaching  and  extension  work  alike. 

The  movement  for  a  celebration  of  the  semicentennial  of  the 
passage  of  the  first  Morrill  Act  received  a  further  impetus  and  in- 
dorsement at  the  Washington  meeting. 

At  the  convention  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  in  Washington  two  years  ago, 
^ittention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
passage  of  the  act  establishing  the  land-grant  colleges,  and  likewise 
of  the  fundamental  law  under  which  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  organized,  will  occur  in  1912,  and  that  that  year 
win  also  mark  the  twenty-fifth  anniversay  of  the  passage  of  the 
Hatch  Act.  The  association  expressed  its  belief  that  these  anniver- 
saries should  be  adequately  recognized  by  a  great  gathering  of  those 
interested  in  all  phases  of  agricultural  education,  and  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  program  covering  the  work  of  agricultural  research,  of 
instmctioQ  to  students  in  colleges  and  schools,  and  of  extension 
CTST^**— No.  1— U 2 
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teaching  in  agriculture.  It  also  favored  inviting  the  institutions  of 
agricultural  education  in  foreign  countries  to  participate  in  such  a 
celebration. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  indorsed  the  cooperative  formu- 
lation of  plans  for  such  a  celebration,  and  designated  the  Director  of 
this  Office  to  represent  him  in  the  matter.  The  latter,  acting  in 
cooperation  with  a  representative  from  the  executive  committee,  pre- 
sented a  tentative  plan  for  an  international  congress  of  agricultural 
education  to  be  held  in  Washington  in  September,  1912.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  hold  the  congress  in  cooperation  with  the  International 
Commission  of  Agricultural  Education,  organized  at  the  second  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Agricultural  Education,  and  the  tentative 
assent  of  that  commission  has  been  secured.  The  plan  places  the 
congress  under  the  patronage  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  through  which  invitations  to  participate  may  be  extended  to 
foreign  governments  and  institutions.  Sessions  occupying  five  days 
are  contemplated,  with  excursions  to  points  of  interest  in  Washing- 
ton and  vicinity  and  to  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
to  occur  before  and  after  the  congress. 

Definite  provision  is  made  for  the  presentation  of  the  history  and 
work  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  this 
country  and  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  to- 
gether with  that  of  similar  institutions  in  other  countries.  Higher, 
secondary,  elementary,  and  extension  education  in  agriculture  will 
be  included  in  the  scope  of  the  general  and  sectional  meetings.  The 
matter  was  left  by  the  association  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of 
five  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
association,  and  five  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  holding  of  such  a  congress,  to  be  made  international  in  char- 
acter, will  call  public  attention  to  the  remarkable  development  of  a 
half  century  in  this  branch  of  technical  education  and  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  basic  industry  of  the  country.  Practically  the  whole 
movement  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  by  investigation  and  by 
teaching  is  encompassed  by  this  period,  and  in  that  time  the  methods 
and  the  basis  have  been  almost  entirely  worked  out  No  less  im- 
portant has  been  the  propagation  of  a  public  sentiment  and  con- 
fidence to  support  and  sustain  such  a  movement  and  make  possible 
the  present  stage  of  development. 

There  have  been  two  international  congresses  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation, in  neither  of  which  has  the  United  States  figured  very  con- 
spicuously. As  the  theater  of  perhaps  the  greatest  activity  at  pres- 
ent, it  seems  a  fitting  place  for  the  staging  of  the  third  international 
congress,  to  celebrate  the  semicentennial  of  the  birth  of  scientific 
agriculture  on  this  continent. 
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AOBICTTLTTTBAL  CEEHISTBY— AOBOTECHNT. 

The  determinatioii  of  liiimixs,  F.  J.  Alwat,  E.  K.  Files,  and  R.  M.  Pincknet 
(AVdm^to  8ta.  Bui.  115,  pp,  8-25;  Jour,  Indus,  and  Engki,  Chem,,  2  {1910), 
No.  7,  pp.  S17-S22).—**  The  HUgard,  Huston-McBride  [E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  510],  Came- 
rooBieazeale  [E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  744]  and  Mooers-Hampton  [E.  8.  R.,  19,  p.  714] 
methods  for  the  determination  of  humus  were  compared,  ushig  arid,  semiarid, 
and  humid  soils. 

**  Tlie  Hilgard  method  as  used  by  its  author  was  found  to  give  entire  reliable 
and  satisfactory  results.  In  the  case  of  soils  rich  in  humus  and  those  of  very 
fine  texture  the  method  is  at  times  very  tedious. 

^  The  Huston-McBride  or  *  official '  method  gives  results  which  are  entirely 
unreliable  and  which,  in  the  case  of  most  soils,  are  far  too  high.  The  errors 
hiddental  to  tbe  method  are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  seems  impossible  to  apply 
to  the  results  any  satisfactory  correction  formula.  The  humus  extract  obtained 
by  the  Huston-McBride  method,  after  being  passed  through  a  properly  prepared 
porcelain  filter,  gives  results  which  are  concordant  with  those  obtained  by  the 
Hilgard  method. 

^'The  Mooers-Hampton  modification  of  the  Huston-McBride  method  gives 
results  entirely  concordant  with  those  of  the  Hilgard  method.  For  some  soUs  it 
is  preferable  to  the  latter,  requiring  much  less  time. 

**Anmionia  solutions  of  different  strengths  were  not  found  to  have  the  same 
solvent  power  for  humus.  The  differences  for  strengths  between  2  and  8  per 
cent  were  slight,  but  where  solutions  of  from  16  to  28  per  cent  were  used  consider- 
ably more  humus  was  dissolved. 

**  The  amount  of  so-called  *  humus  ash '  found  in  the  case  of  a  soil  sample  varies 
from  method  to  method  and  bears  no  relation  to  the  strength  of  the  ammonia 
Qsed.  There  is  little  or  no  agreement  between  duplicate  determinations  of  the 
'humus  ash.'  From  4  to  38  times  as  much  ash  is  obtained  by  the  Huston- 
McBride  method  as  is  obtained  by  the  other  methods.  It  is  probable  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  *  humus  ash '  obtained  by  any  of  the  methods  is  not  an 
essential  part  of  the  humus.  In  reporting  the  humus  the  percentage  of  '  humus 
ash*  should  always  be  reported,  as  it  serves  as  an  indication  of  the  reliability 
of  the  humas  determination.*' 

The  determination  of  phosphoric  add  by  means  of  standard  silver  nitrate, 
J.  M.  WiLKiE  {Javr.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  29  {1910),  No.  IS,  pp.  7^^-796).— The 
metliod  is  carried  out  as  follows : 

To  the  phosphoric  acid  solution  phenolphthalein  is  added  and  then  strong 
sodium  hydrate  solution  until  just  a  pink  color  is  obtained.  This  color  is  then 
removed  with  nitric  acid  added  dropwise.  When  calcium  is  present  no  special 
hMUcator  is  required,  as  the  precipitate  of  calcium  phosphate  serves  the  purpose, 
uid  the  nitric  acid  is  added  until  solution  has  taken  place.  After  adding  an 
eicesB  of  standardized  silver  nitrate  solution,  10  cc.  of  a  nearly  decinormal  sodium 
tcetate  solution  is  added,  and  then  a  dilute  sodium  hydrate  solution  (approxi- 
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mately  decinormal),  is  run  Id,  amid  shaking,  until  the  solution  is  pink  to 
phenolphthalein.  A  final  adjustment  Is  made  with  declnormal  sodium  hydrate 
or  sulphuric  acid.  To  the  solution  thus  prepared  is  added  2  cc.  of  a  declnormal 
sulphuric  solution,  then  made  up  to  150  cc,  mixed  thoroughly,  filtered,  and  the 
residual  silver  in  100  cc.  of  the  filtrate  determined  according  to  the  Volhard 
method.  The  results  obtained  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  nitrates,  calcium 
salts,  sulphuric  acid,  etc.,  were  excellent  Chlorids,  if  present,  must  be  allowed 
for. 

The  volumetric  estimation  of  potash  in  organic  liquids,  W.  A.  Dbushel 
(Ztachr.  Anorgan,  Chetn.,  61  (J909),  No.  i,  pp,  IS7-U6;  ahs.  in  Bui.  8oc.  Chim. 
France,  4.  ser.,  8  (1910),  No.  4,  p.  278). — The  oxidizing  material  was  a  mixture 
consisting  of  9  parts  of  nitric  acid  and  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid.  When  protein 
is  present  nitric  acid  or  bromin  is  used  for  the  oxidation.  In  the  latter  in- 
stance, however,  the  acid  is  driven  off  and  the  residue  taken  up  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  then  heated  again.  For  estimating  potash  the  residue  is  taken 
up  with  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  in  a  little  water.  To  this  is  added  an  excess 
of  sodium  cobalti-nitrite  solution,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness.  On 
cooling  a  little  cold  water  is  added,  filtered  through  an  asbestos  filter,  and  the 
precipitate  washed  with  a  half-saturated  solution  of  sodium  chlorid.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  then  oxidized  with  potassium  permanganate  and  the  excess  of 
permanganate  determined  with  declnormal  oxalic  acid  solution. 

Notes  on  the  analysis  of  edestin  and  zein,  T.  B.  Osborne  and  L.  M.  Liddle 
{Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  26  (1910),  No.  -J,  pp.  295~S0J^) .—The  latest  results  ob- 
tained in  the  analysis  of  edestin  and  zeln  indicate  that  considerable  losses  of 
amino  acids,  especially  alanln,  must  have  occurred  In  former  analyses  of  these 
protelds.  The  authors  also  show  that  very  satisfactory  esterificatlons  can  be 
obtained  with  Phelps  and  Phelps*  method^  (used  in  the  malonlc  add  work  by 
Phelps  and  Tlllotson  ^)  with  proteins  which  yield  small  or  large  amounts  of 
basic  amino  acids.  Contrary  to  Abderhalden's  findings,  they  were  not  able  to 
Isolate  any  oxyprolln  from  the  decomposition  products  of  edestin. 

The  hydrolytic  products  of  zelu  reported,  which  are  believed  to  represent  the 
actual  proportions  more  accurately  than  any  separate  analyses,  are  as  follows : 
GlycocoU,  none;  alanin,  9.79;  valin,  1.88;  leucin,  19.55;  prolln,  9.04;  phenyla- 
lanin,  6.55 ;  aspartic  acid,  1.71 ;  glutaminic  acid,  26.17 ;  serin,  1.02 ;  tyrosin,  3.55 ; 
arglnln,  1.55 ;  hlstldin,  0.82 ;  lysln,  none ;  tryptophan,  none ;  ammonia,  3.64 ;  and 
carbohydrate,  none ;  making  a  total  of  85.27  per  cent 

A  consideration  of  the  sources  of  loss  in  analyzing  the  products  of  pro- 
tein hydrolysis,  T.  B.  Oseobne  and  D.  B.  Jones  (Amer.  Jour.  Physiol..  26 
(1910),  No.  4,  pp.  305-^28). — ^The  authors  claim  that  many  of  the  causes  of  loss 
in  analyzing  the  products  of  a  protein  hydrolysis  are  due  to  the  present  methods 
of  analysis.  With  this  in  mind,  they  have  analyzed  zein  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing the  highest  possible  results  and  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  those  products  of 
hydrolysis  which  can  not  be  separated  Into  definite  substances,  and,  further,  for 
purposes  of  comparison  have  analyzed  by  the  same  method  a  mixture  of  pure 
amino  acids  in  the  same  proportion  as  found  in  the  protein  analyzed. 

About  the  individuality  of  cellase  and  emulsin,  G.  Bertrand  and  A.  Comp- 
TON  (Compi.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  151  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  402-^).— The 
results  show  that  cellase  and  emulsin  are  present  together,  but  in  variable  pro- 
portions. This  Indicates  that  they  are  individual  enzyms  (see  E.  S.  R.,  23,  p. 
306). 

oAmer.  Jour.  Sci.,  4.  ser.,  24  (1907),  p.  194. 
»  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  4.  ser.,  26  (1908),  p.  243. 
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Betermination  of  starch  in  cereals  by  means  of  the  Zeiss  immersion 
lefzactometer,  L.  M.  Lalin  {Ztschr,  Qesam.  Brauw,,  32  {1909) y  pp.  231-233; 
«&«.  in  Jour.  80C.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  (1909),  No.  11,  pp.  617,  618).— The  Zeiss 
immersion  refractometer  was  employed  to  determine  the  refraction  during  the 
Tarions  stages  of  the  hydrolysis  of  starch.  It  was  apparent  that  the  coeflaclent 
of  r^jraction  did  not  change  with  the  enzymic  action  until  a  point  was  arrived 
at  In  which  iodin  produced  no  reaction.  Different  starches  were  tested  In  this 
relation,  as  well  as  Lintner*s  soluble  starch.  The  diastase  employed  in  these 
tests  was  obtained  by  precipitating  cold  infusions  obtained  from  a  well-grown 
malt  rich  in  protein  with  anmionium  sulphate.  The  concentration  of  the  starch 
solution  varied  between  1  and  5  per  cent,  and  each  gram  of  starch  employed  was 
found  to  be  equivalent  to  4  degrees  on  the  scale  of  the  refractometer. 

The  method  is  as  follows :  Two  or  3  gm.  of  material  finely  ground  are  tritu- 
rated heavily  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  water  and  transferred  to  a  100  cc.  flask, 
which  is  then  filled  up  to  about  80  cc.  To  this  is  added  0.2  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent 
solution  of  the  diastase,  and  the  mixture  heated  for  5  minutes  in  the  boiling 
water  bath  and  finally  cooled  to  room  temperature.  A  further  addition  of 
02  or  0.3  cc.  of  diastase  solution  is  made,  the  flask  kept  at  55  to  60"*  C.  for  i 
hour,  then  cooled  and  made  up  to  the  100  cc.  mark  at  17.5"*.  A  correction  is 
tlicn  made  for  the  refraction  of  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  cereal.  This  is 
obtained  by  pulverizing  2  or  3  gm.  in  the  mortar  with  em&ll  amounts  of  water, 
Introducing  the  mass  into  a  100  cc.  flask,  filling  to  the  100  cc.  graduation  with 
water,  filtering  after  agitating  well,  and  establishing  the  refraction  at  17.5**, 
The  results  obtained  with  the  method  compare  closely  with  the  figures  obtained 
by  the  Lintn^  polarimetric  method. 

Detection  of  cradferous  oils  in  oil  mixtures,  D.  Hoide  and  J.  Mabcusson 
(Et^hr.  Angeto.  Chem.,  23  (1910),  No.  27,  pp.  1260-1262) .—The  chief  repre- 
sentative of  the  oils  of  this  order  Is  rape  oil.  The  reaction  utilized  by  the 
authors  is  based  on  the  precipitation  of  erucic  acid  and  determining  its  molecu- 
lar wel^t,  as  follows : 

From  20  to  25  gm.  of  the  oil  to  be  examined  is  dissolved  in  a  double  volume 
of  96  per  cent  alcohol  in  a  wide-mouth  test  tube,  and  cooled  to  —20**  C.  with 
the  aid  of  an  ice-and-salt  mixture,  stirring  the  oil  during  the  cooling  process. 
The  precipitate  of  fatty  acids  is  collected  on  a  cold  funnel  (such  as  is  employed 
io  determining  the  paraffin  content  of  oils  according  to  the  alcohol-ether 
method),  rendered  dry  with  the  suction  pump,  and  washed  with  cold  alcohol 
two  or  three  times.  The  filtrate  is  concentrated,  and  the  residue  taken  up  with 
four  times  its  volume  of  alcohol  (75  volume  per  cent)  and  cooled  to  —20**. 
If  cruciferous  oils  are  present,  a  precipitate  forms  upon  stirring  and  after  about 
1  Ikour,  which,  upon  washing  with  75  per  cent  alcohol,  appears  white  and  con- 
sists mostly  of  erucic  acid.  This  is  dissolved  in  benzol  or  ether  on  the  filter, 
the  filtrate  concentrated,  and  the  molecular  weight  of  the  residue  determined 
by  the  titration  method.  The  molecular  weight,  if  rape  oil  or  other  cruciferous 
ofl  is  the  substance  employed,  lies  between  310  and  320,  while  that  of  pure 
erucic  acid  is  33a 

The  detection  of  rape  oil  in  olive  oil  and  other  edible  oils,  M.  Tobtelli 
and  V.  FoBTiwi  (Chem.  Ztg.,  34  (1910),  No.  78,  pp.  689,  690).— The  method  is 
based  on  the  detection  In  the  suspected  sample  of  the  erucic  acid  contained  in 
rtpe  oil  by  three  successive  determinations,  as  follows;  (1)  The  iodin  number 
of  the  fatty  acids,  which  yield  insoluble  or  only  slightly  soluble  lead  soaps; 
(2)  the  melting  point  of  the  lead  soaps;  and  (3)  the  critical  solution  tempera- 
ture of  the  sodium  salt  which  is  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  the  lead 
totp&    See  also  the  abstract  noted  above. 
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The  sulphur  compounds  of  the  onion  (Allium  cepa),  W.  D.  Koopes  (Ztschr. 
Unteravch.  Nahr.  «.  Genussmtl.,  19  (1910),  No.  10,  pp.  569-511;  abs.  in  Chem. 
Aha.,  4  {1910),  No.  17,  pp.  2S37,  2558).— Considerable  quantities  of  thlocyanle 
acid  were  found  in  the  weakly  acid  Juice  of  freshly  expressed  cHiions.  The  allyl 
ester  of  the  acid  was  also  present,  but  no  allyl  aldehyde.  The  author  gives  a 
brief  review  of  the  existing  literature  on  the  subject,  and  reports  his  analyses 
of  onions.  He  found  0.047  per  cent  of  mustard  oil  and  0.015  per  cent  of  sulphur 
in  organic  combination. 

The  erepsin  of  the  cabbacre  (Brassica  oleracea),  Alice  F.  Blood  (Jour. 
Biol  Chem.,  8  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  215-225).— "An  active  solution  of  a  vegetable 
erepsin  can  be  prepared  from  the  white  cabbage  by  the  ammonium  sulphate 
method.  This  solution  deteriorates  only  slowly  if  kept  in  a  cool  place  under 
toluene.  Cabbage  erepsin  splits  tryptophan  from  Witte*s  peptone  and  casein, 
and  tyrosin  from  peptone  *  Roche.'  It  clots  milk  and  liquefies  gelatin.  It  does 
not  digest  fibrin,  coagulated  egg  white,  or  edestin  in  neutral,  acid,  or  alkaline 
solution,  or  in  the  presence  of  HCN.  It  does  not  liberate  any  tryptophan  from 
the  protein  precipitated  with  it  from  the  cabbage  by  ammonium  sulphate.  The 
erepsin  is  active  over  a  considerable  range  of  acidity  and  alkalinity,  but  Is 
inhibited  by  a  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions  corresponding  to  acidity  to  methyl 
oranga  No  evidence  was  obtained  that  hydrolysis  is  favored  by  high  temper- 
atures or  that  it  is  greatly  accelerated  by  HCN." 

The  presence  of  some  organic  bases  in  Boletus  edulis,  K.  Yoshimura 
(Ztachr.  Unieravch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenuaamth,  20  {1910),  No.  S,  pp.  153-155). — From 
the  analysis  of  1  kg.  of  air-dry  fungus  there  was  obtained  adenln  0.12  gm^ 
histidin  0.14  gm.,  and  trimethylamln  0.15  gm.  Arginin  and  cholin  were  not 
found. 

The  composition  of  malt  vinegar,  E.  Russeli.  and  T.  R.  Hodgsoit  (Analpat, 
S5  (1910),  No.  ilS,  pp.  Si6-S48).— Analyses  of  13  samples  of  vinegar,  9  of  which 
were  genuine,  2  wood  vinegar,  1  prepared  without  malt,  and  1  of  doubtful  origin 
but  sold  as  malt  vinegar,  are  reported.  From  these  analyses  it  appears  that 
pure  malt  vinegar  varies  but  little  as  to  the  total  solids  (from  1.47  to  3.15  per 
cent),  these  being  higher  than  those  contained  in  wood  vinegar.  The  actual 
acetic  acid  present  varied  from  3.85  to  6.36  per  cent.  The  ash  content  was 
from  0.18  to  0.6  (higher  than  in  wood  vinegar),  the  phosphates  from  0.047  to 
0.092  per  cent.  Phosphates  were  absent  in  wood  vinegar.  The  vinegars  made 
without  malt  showed  very  little  difPerence  in  constituents  from  those  made  from 
malt,  except  possibly  in  the  phosphorus  content,  and  could  easily  have  passed 
the  United  States  standard  as  genuine.  The  alkalinity  of  the  ash  was  found 
to  be  of  no  value  in  differ^itiating  between  wood  and  malt  vinegars. 

An  accurate  method  for  estimating  the  caflein  in  tea  and  in  green  and 
roasted  coffee,  J.  Bubmann  (Bui.  8oc.  Chitn.  France,  4.  aer.,  7  (1910),  No.  6, 
pp.  2S9-2Uf  fiff'  1;  aha.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  Si  (1910),  No.  92,  Reperi.,  p.  S80,  fig.  i).— 
To  5  gm.  of  the  air-dry,  fat-free  substance  150  cc.  of  chloroform  and  5  gm.  of 
a  10  per  cent  solution  of  ammonium  hydrate  are  added.  The  solution  is  filtered 
and  the  filtrate  concentrated  in  an  Erlenmeyer  fiask,  dried,  and  weighed.  The 
residue,  which  has  a  dark  brown  color,  is  then  dissolved  in  a  little  chloroform, 
brou^t  into  a  glass  tube  which  has  two  constrictions  (illustrated  in  the  origi- 
nal article),  the  chloroform  evaporated  on  the  water  bath,  and  the  residue 
finally  dried  in  vacuum  at  lOO**  C.  In  the  lower  constriction  of  the  tube  is 
placed  an  asbestos  plug,  and  in  the  upper  one  a  cotton  plug.  The  whole  appa- 
ratus is  then  put  into  a  parafiln  bath  and  heated  at  from  210  to  240*.  After  3 
hours,  wh«i  the  caffein  has  sublimed,  the  portion  of  the  tube  below  the  lower 
constriction  is  cut  and  the  caffehi  therehi  t&k&k  up  with  chloroform,  dried,  and 
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weiglied  as  usual.  The  weight  multiplied  by  20,  plus  2.5,  gives  the  percentage 
of  pore  caffein  tn  the  sample. 

Ghemistiy  and  physiology  of  milk,  W.  Grimmer  (Chemie  Und  Phyaiologie 
der  MQch.  Berlin^  1910,  pp,  XII +864,  figs,  57). — This  excellent  work  contains 
tbe  following  chapters :  Structure  and  function  of  the  mammary  glands ;  the 
campofiition  and  general  characteristics  of  the  mills  of  various  animals;  the 
pliyslcal  characteristics  of  milk;  the  proteins  of  milk;  the  fat  of  milk;  the 
carbohydrates  of  milk ;  the  salts  of  milk.;  other  milk  constituents— phosphatid, 
cbolesterin,  etc ;  the  enzyms  of  milk ;  the  bacteria  of  milk  and  their  antagonists ; 
tbe  immune  bodies,  lactoserum ;  the  passage  of  foreign  bodies  over  into  the  milk ; 
Bteriliiatlon,  pasteurization,  infants'  milk;  milk  preparations;  milk  as  a  nu- 
trient; and  the  examination  of  milk,  which  Includes  the  physical,  chemical, 
tDd  biological  methods. 

The  pbysical  chemistry  of  the  caldtim  chlorid  serum  of  milk,  G.  Wieoner 
iZUchr,  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  QerM88mtL,  20  (1910),  No.  2,  pp,  70-86). — In  a 
farmer  communication  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  514)  it  was  shown  that  a  definite  relation 
exists  between  the  refraction  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  calcium  chlorid 
milk  serum,  and  that  within  certain  wide  but  definite  limits  this  relation  is 
entirdy  independent  of  the  composition  of  the  calcium  chlorid  serum. 

The  present  article  deals  chiefly  with  showing  the  accuracy  of  the  above  con- 
dasioDB,  with  particular  reference  to  the  results  calculated  according  to  the 
sntbor's  formula  and  the  values  actually  observed.  The  results  indicate  that 
tbe  specific  refraction  of  the  calcium  chlorid  milk  serum  is  an  "  additive  prop- 
erty," which  can  be  considered  the  sum  total  of  the  specific  refractions  of  the 
todivldual  constituents,  and  that  this  specific  refraction  is  within  certain  wide 
limits  Independoit  of  the  individual  constituents. 

Tbe  specific  volume  of  the  calcium  chlorid  milk  serum  is  also  an  '*  additive 
property  **  and  can  be  considered  as  the  sum  of  the  specific  volume  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  calcium  chlorid  milk  serum.  In  this  calculation,  however,  the 
contraction  taking  place  on  solution  of  the  constituents  must  be  considered.  As 
the  q)ecific  volume  has  the  reciprocal  value  of  the  specific  gravity,  it  is  thereby 
possible  to  estimate  the  C9)ecific  gravity  of  the  calcium  chlorid  milk  serum  from 
its  composition,  in  every  instance.  With  the  aid  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
dry  substance  of  the  calcium  chlorid  milk  serum,  which  in  all  probability  is 
constant  (1.685  at  20"*  C.  when  prepared  with  water  at  4°),  the  dry  substance 
in  tlie  calcium  clilorid  milk  serum  can  be  determined. 

Preformed  sulphuric  acid  in  milk,  J.  Tillmans  and  W.  Sitthoff  (Zischr, 
VMtenuch,  Nahr.  u.  GenussmtU,  20  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  49-68).— The  results  show 
that  preformed  sulphuric  acid  is  present  in  woman's,  cow's,  goat's,  and  mare's 
ttdSk  hi  tlie  form  of  ordinary  sulphate-sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphur  of  milk  is  on 
ibe  average  distributed  in  parts  per  100  of  sulphur  as  follows : 

Distribution  of  the  sulphur  in  the  milk  of  various  animals. 


Source  of  milk. 
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InT68tlfirations  in  regard  to  milk  ferments  and  their  origin,  J.  WoHiiOK- 
MUTH  and  M.  Stbich  {Sitzher.  K.  Preusa.  Akad,  Wisa,,  1910,  XXIV,  pp.  520- 
52^;  aha,  in  ZentbU  Biochem,  u.  Biophya,,  10  {1910),  No.  9-10,  pp.  4'^8,  ^19; 
Chem.  ZentU.,  1910,  II,  No.  5,  p.  3S1), — ^The  authors  found  a  peptolytlc  ferment 
in  the  milk  from  women  and  from  various  animals.  For  detecting  the  ferment 
the  peptid  glycyltryptophan  and  the  bromin  reaction  was  chosen.  The  fermoit 
was  thermolabile,  but  very  resistant  toward  gastric  Juice.  Further  investigations 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  origin  of*  milk  ferments,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  animals  which  have  a  high  diastatic  power  in  the  blood  liave  a  low 
one  in  their  milk.  Ck>w's  and  goat's  milk  does  not  contain  this  diastase,  but 
human  milk  contains  much  more  diastase  tlian  human  blood. 

The  authors  conclude  that  the  diastase  of  milk  does  not  originate  from  the 
blood  and  is  to  the  greatest  extait  a  product  of  the  activity  of  the  mammary 
gland.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  they  were  able  to  show  that  it  was  possible 
for  ferments  of  the  blood  to  migrate  into  the  milk.  Tying  the  duct  of  Wirsung 
increased  the  diastase  content  of  both  the  blood  and  milk. 

The  estimation  of  diastase  in  milk,  J.  Van  Haabst  {Chem.  Weekbl.,  7 
{1910),  No.  16,  pp.  S5J,,  S55;  aha.  in  Chem.  ZentU.,  1910,  I,  No.  21,  p.  1852).— X 
description  is  given  of  Koning's  method,  which  consists  in  placing  10  cc  of  milk 
in  each  of  15  test  tubes  and  adding  to  the  first  tube  1  drop  of  a  1  per  cent 
solution  of  starch,  to  the  second  tube  2  drops,  and  to  the  third,  3  drops,  etc. 
The  tubes  are  allowed  to  stand  for  30  minutes,  when  1  cc.  of  iodin  solution  is 
added  to  each  tube  and  the  color  noted. 

The  author  tested  this  method,  using  water  instead  of  milk,  and  found  that 
water  also  exerts  a  diastatic  action.  fYom  this  he  concludes  that  the  method 
Is  inaccurata 

Diastase  estimation  in  milk,  C.  J.  KoNiifo  {Chem.  Weekbl.,  7  {1910),  No. 
17,  p.  377;  aba.  in  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1910, 1,  No.  21,  p.  1852). —A  reply  to  the  above. 
in  which  the  author  states  that  he  had  pointed  out  the  hydrolytlc  action  of 
water  on  starch  long  ago.  This  factor,  however,  does  not  lessen  the  value  of 
the  diastase  test 

The  relation  between  fat  and  calcium  in  cream,  H.  0.  T^TrnaoE  and  C.  K. 
Marsh  {Jour.  Indua.  and  Engin.  Chem.,  2  {1910),  No.  7,  pp.  S27,  528).— The 
results  indicate  that  the  calcium  content  in  pure  cream  varies  greatly,  being 
lowest  in  heavy  and  highest  in  light  cream.  Tests  of  remixing  with  cream  the* 
skim  milk  from  which  it  was  separated  showed  that  this  increased  the  calcium 
content  in  the  final  product.  In  testing  commercial  samples  of  cream  it  was 
found  that  most  of  the  samples  were  relatively  lower  in  calcium  than  those  of 
known  purity  or  those  separated  in  tlie  laboratory.  This  was  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  commercial  creams  are  usually  pasteurized. 

About  moisture  and  fat  estimation  in  cheese,  M.  Sibgfeld  {Milchto.  ZentbU, 
6  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  352-^61).— A  study  of  methods  for  moisture  and  fat,  in- 
cluding for  fat  the  hydrochloric  acid,  the  Gottlieb,  and  the  acid  butyrometrlc 
methods.  The  last  named  yields  results  almost  equivalent  to  the  gravimetric 
method  and  is  recommended  for  practical  purposes. 

Potato  culls  as  a  source  of  industrial  alcohol,  A.  O.  Wente  and  L.  M.  Tol- 
MAN  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmeia'.Bul.  ^10,  pp.  5-34,  figs.  10). — ^This  publication 
shows  that  when  potato  culls  in  a  potato-growing  region  are  economically 
handled  and  converted  into  tax-free  alcohol  with  the  aid  of  proper  machinery,  a 
good  outlet  for  an  otherwise  unmarketable  product  is  obtained.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  where  the  manufacture  of  the  alcohol  is  conducted  on  a  cooperative 
basis. 

The  following  topics  are  discussed  in  a  form  devoid  of  technical  terms: 
Fundamental  considerations  in  establishing  a  potato  distillery,  location,  machin- 
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eiy  and  equipment,  and  control  of  operation ;  estimated  costs  of  a  potato  distil- 
lery plant,  cost  of  operation,  and  value  of  output ;  government  regulations ;  de- 
tails of  operating  a  potato  distillery,  including  the  preparation  and  fermenting 
of  tlie  mash,  determining  of  the  specific  gravity  and  acidity  of  the  fermented 
loaab,  distilling  and  denaturing  the  alcohol,  and  the  yield  of  alcohol ;  malt,  its 
diastatic  power,  preparation  of  green  barley  malt,  steeping  the  grain,  sprouting 
the  grain,  crushing  the  gre^i  malt,  value  of  green  malt  from  various  g<rains, 
and  relative  value  of  green  and  dried  malt ;  yeast,  including  its  development, 
spoDtaneons  and  pure-culture  yeasts,  development  of  a  start  yeast,  preparation 
of  a  spontaneous  hop  yeast,  yeast  mashes,  and  preparation  of  grain  and  potato 
yeast  mashes ;  analytical  data,  with  reference  to  the  composition  of  the  whole 
potatoes,  their  purchase  on  the  basis  of  starch  content,  a  simple  method  of 
determining  starch,  analysis  of  potato  skins,  and  the  composition  of  the  potato 
slop.  Data  pertaining  to  the  slop  feeding  of  animals  are  abstracted  on  page  71 
of  this  issue 

Sulphate  scale  in  ervaporators,  S.  S.  Peck  { Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters*  8ta,, 
Div.  Igr,  and  Chem.  Bui.  SS,  pp.  SO,  charts  2), — ^This  is  a  continuation  of  the 
work  previously  reported  (B.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  981),  and  from  which  it  is  con- 
doded  that  '*  the  use  of  sodium  carbonate  in  addition  to  lime  in  clarifying  Juices 
decreases  tlie  amount  of  insoluble  ash  in  the  filtered  Juice ;  decreases  the  amount 
of  phoephoric  acid  in  the  same ;  decreases  the  amount  of  lime  in  the  same ; 
Increases  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  removed  by  filtration,  or  the  equivalent 
of  the  work  of  the  filter  presses  in  factory  operations;  in  Juices  of  high  sul- 
phuric acid  content,  not  enough  lime  will  be  left  to  form  a  serious  lime  sulphate 
scale;  effects  a  partial  removal  of  magnesia  from  the  Juice;  effects  a  slight 
Increase  in  organic  impurities  removed  from  the  Juice;  improves  the  working 
of  after  products  by  removal  of  calcic  salts;  on  account  of  the  cost  of  the 
material,  the  expense  of  clarification  will  be  materiaUy  increased." 

Text-book  of  starch  manufacture,  B.  Pabow  {Lehrhuch  der  StdrkefahrHca- 
turn,  Berlin,  1908,  vol  i,  pp.  XXII-\-S10,  figs.  75).— This  work  confines  itself 
cbiefly  to  potato-starch  manufacture  and  the  examination  of  the  resulting 
products.  Its  chapters  are  as  follows:  Potato-starch  manufacture,  the  appa- 
ratus and  reagents  employed  for  the  technical  control  of  the  industry,  the 
methods  for  examining  the  raw  material,  the  resulting  products  and  other  sub- 
stances, and  the  characteristics  of  the  starches.  The  method  of  examining 
cereal  starches  is  also  considered. 

Subject  and  author  index  to  Hoppe-Seyler's  Zeitschrift  fiir  Physiologische 
Cbemie,  K.  Thomas  {Hoppe-Seyler's  Zeitschrift  fur  Physiologische  CheirUe. 
89chund  Auiorenregister  zu  Band  XXXI-LX.  Strassburg,  1910,  pp.  469).— 
This  is  a  combined  subject  and  author  index  from  volume  31  to  volume  60, 
indntive. 

HETEOBOLOOY— WATER. 

The  piriiiciples  of  m.et«>Tologj,  A.  Y.  KlossovskiI  (Osnovy  Meteorologii. 
Oiessa,  1910,  pp.  525,  figs.  199;  rev.  in  Zhur.  Opuitn.  Agron.  {Russ.  Jour.  Expt. 
Ismdw.),  11  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  15 1-15S).— This  text-book  consists  of  three  parts, 
(1)  satistical  meteorology,  (2)  dynamical  meterology  and  meteorological  optics, 
and  (3)  the  earth's  magnetism,  electrometeorology,  and  methods  of  present 
meteorology. 

Weather,  water,  and  air,  M.  Hoffmann  (Jahresher.  Landw.,  24  (1909),  pp. 
i-7).— Recent  Investigations  on  this  subject  are  classified  and  reviewed. 

The  relation  of  the  weather  to  cultural  and  fertilizer  experiments,  and 
plant  coltore  in  craieral,  Gbohmann  (Mitt.  Deui.  Landw.  Gesell.,  25  {1910), 
A'o.  28,  pp.  ^-455).— The  number  of  hours  of  sunshine  and  the  total  annual 
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rainfall  at  Chemnitz  for  a  period  of  10  years,  beginning  with  18d5,  are  recorded 
and  the  influence  of  these  factors  on  winter  wheat,  winter  rye,  oats,  barley,  and 
potatoes  Is  studied.  Sunshine  and  precipitation  are  taken  as  the  determining 
climatic  factors.  As  a  basis  for  his  calculations  the  author  uses  a  so-called 
weather  unit,  consisting  of  20  hours  sunshine  and  10  mm.  precipitation, 
although  within  certain  limits  an  excess  of  one  of  these  factors  Is  allowed 
to  compensate  for  a  deficiency  of  the  other.  He  divides  the  growth  of  the  plant 
Into  2  periods,  the  first  extending  from  the  time  of  planting  to  the  formation 
of  the  ears  (In  case  of  potatoes  to  the  time  of  blossoming),  and  the  second 
extending  from  the  end  of  the  first  to  the  time  of  ripening. 

The  average  number  of  these  weather  units  and  the  annual  yield  of  each 
crop  for  10  years  (18^5-1904)  were  as  follows:  Winter  wheat,  43  units,  1,781.7 
lbs.  per  acre;  winter  rye,  80  units,  1,434  Iba  per  acre;  oats,  33  units,  1,496.36 
lbs.  per  acre;  barley,  30  units,  1,469.64  lbs.  per  acre;  and  potatoes,  37  milts, 
9,548.18  lbs.  per  acre. 

Similar  data  are  recorded  for  oats,  rye,  and  turnips,  grown  at  the  experiment 
station  at  Dresden  during  1908-9. 

Beport  of  the  consultingr  meteorologist,  J.  F.  Yoobhees  (Tennessee  8ta.  RpU 
J909y  pp,  10S-il2,  charts  2), — ^Thls  report  reviews  briefly  some  of  the  more  sig- 
niflcant  data  given  In  Bulletin  87  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  14),  calling 
attention  particularly  to  the  typical  rainfall  distribution  in  Tennessee  and  the 
relation  between  July  rainfall  and  the  corn  crop. 

It  Is  shown  that  while  conditions  are  otherwise  very  favorable  to  this  crop, 
it  Is  often  reduced  by  dry  weather  in  July.  It  Is  pointed  out  that  this  unfavor- 
able condition  may  be  overcome  to  a  considerable  extait  by  tillage  and  the  use 
of  green  and  stable  manures  to  conserve  the  moisture. 

Bulletin  of  the  Mount  Weather  Observatory  (U,  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bui.  Mount 
Weather  Observ.,  S  {1910),  pt.  2,  pp,  69-126,  pis.  2,  fig.  i).— This  number  con- 
tains the  concluding  part  of  an  article  on  Solar  Radiation,  Atmospheric  Absorp- 
tion, and  Sky  Polarization,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  by  H.  H.  Kimball,  and  Includes 
a  very  complete  classified  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

Studies  on  the  phenomena  of  the  evaporation  of  water  over  lakes  and 
reservoirs,  VII,  F.  H.  Bigelow  {Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  38  {1910),  No.  7,  pp.  IISS^ 
1135). — Summarizing  the  results  of  the  investigations  mainly  on  Salton  Sea 
thus  far  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  115;  23,  p.  15)  the  author  states  that  "  It  is 
evident  that  the  research  of  the  Salton  Sea  campaign,  while  settling  a  number 
of  Important  points  In  evaporation,  has  raised  a  series  of  difficult  questions. 
The  theoretical  side  of  the  problem,  the  application  to  the  thermodynamic 
theories,  has  not  been  attempted,  as  this  would  require  an  exclusive  study 
under  laboratory  conditions  and  processes.  Practically  It  seems  necessary  for 
engineers  to  adopt  a  standard  pan  and  reduce  the  observed  readings  to  the 
open  water  surface.  Thus  the  evaporation  from  a  4  ft  standard  pan,  when 
corrected  for  temperature  and  wind  and  multiplied  by  the  factor  66  per  cent 
Is  about  what  observation  suggests.  If  a  water  thermometer  on  a  small  raft  In 
the  lake  measures  fifo,  and  a  sling  psychrometer  measures  6d  through  t  and  ^t, 
and  an  anemometer  placed  as  near  the  water  as  possible  Is  used  for  the  wind 
velocity,  then  the  coefficient  is  0=0.138  for  24-hour  intervals.  For  the  formula, 
use  the  mean  values  of  fifo,  e*,  ea,  w,  taken  at  readings  made  about  6  a.  m.  and 
2  p.  m.,  the  times  of  minimum  and  maximum  meteorological  conditions.  If  any 
reservoir,  where  the  Inflow  is  measured  a<H:urately  and  the  rainfall  can  be 
fully  accounted  for,  can  be  observed  for  some  time  It  may  be  possible  to  check 
further  the  accuracy  of  this  formula.  Since  local  conditions  count  so  much  on 
the  action  of  an  evaporation  pan  it  would  not  be  possible  to  Improve  this 
formula  by  any  small  number  of  ob8ervatlon&    The  formula  can  easily  be  ex- 
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tended  to  working  tabled  wheneyer  it  is  felt  that  the  adopted  coefficients  of  this 
report  are  reliable." 

Inflnenoe  of  soil  mulches  in  checkiner  evaporation,  D.  H.  Babk  {Mo. 
Weather  Bev^  S8  {1910),  No.  7,  pp.  1098,  1099,  figs,  2).— This  is  a  brief  article 
baaed  upon  experiments  reported  in  detail  in  a  bulletin  of  this  Office  (E.  S.  R., 
m  p.  1087). 

The  fight  against  haU  {Abs.  in  Rev.  8ci.  [Paris],  48  {1910),  II,  No.  U,  p. 
4^).— This  is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  possibility  and  practicability  of  the 
exploeire  method  of  hail  protection. 

frosts  in  Wisconsin:  Occurrence,  prediction,  and  methods  of  prevention, 
J.  L  Babtleit  {Bui.  Univ.  Wi8.  No.  290,  pp.  4S,  figs.  9).— This  bulletin  explains 
tbe  principleB  of  frost  formation,  atmospheric  and  local  conditions  atfecting  the 
occnrrence  of  frost,  the  occurrence  of  killing  frosts  in  Wisconsin,  the  prediction 
of  and  damage  caused  by  frosts,  methods  of  artificial  protection,  and  practi- 
cability of  frost  protection  in  Wisconsin.  A  short  bibliography  of  the  subject 
isgiren. 

BqMrt  of  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bareau,  190&-8  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
WMtker  Bur.  Rpt.  1908--9,  pp.  268,  figs.  2).— Part  1  of  this  document  consists 
of  an  administratiYe  report  reviewing  the  operations  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
during  tbe  year ;  part  2  giyee  a  list  of  observing  stations  and  changes  therein 
during  1908,  monthly  records  of  sunshine  at  137  stations,  and  records  of  exces- 
^e  rainfall  during  1908 ;  part  3,  monthly  and  annual  meteorological  summaries 
for  186  stations;  part  4,  monthly  and  annual  means  and  annual  extremes  of 
temperature  and  dates  of  first  and  last  killing  frosts,  1908 ;  and  part  5,  monthly 
and  annual  precipitation,  1908,  and  monthly  and  seasonal  snowfall,  1908-9. 

Tbe  report  records  progress  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  administration  build- 
ing destroyed  by  fire  October  23,  1907,  in  aerial  and  magnetic  observations,  and 
otMerratlons  on  solar  radiation,  and  in  studies  on  evaporation  and  on  snowfall 
in  mountains,  and  notes  the  establishment  of  new  meteorological  stations  at 
Bigle,  Tanana,  and  Valdez  in  Alaska,  the  successful  prediction  of  the  Key 
West  burricane  of  October  11,  1909,  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  form  of  publi- 
GitloQ  of  the  Monthly  Weather  Review  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  419). 

Monthly  Weather  Beview  {Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  S8  {1910),  No.  7,  pp.  991- 
^^i&y  figs.  3,  charts  S3). — ^This  number  contains  the  usual  climatological  sum- 
maries, weather  forecasts  and  warnings  for  July,  1910,  river  and  flood  observa- 
tkfOM,  lists  of  additions  to  the  Weather  Bureau  library  and  of  recent  papers 
on  meteorology  and  seismology,  a  condensed  climatological  summary,  and  cli- 
matological tables  and  charta  There  are  also  special  papers  on  Influence  of 
8oa  Mulches  in  Checking  Evaporation  (iUua),  by  D.  H.  Bark  (see  above) ; 
Frost  Fighting,  by  A.  B.  Wollaber  (see  p.  38) ;  The  Disposition  of  Smoke,  by 
A.  G.  McAdie;  Report  on  the  Annual  Rise  in  the  Ck)lumbia  River,  1910  (illus.), 
by  T.  F.  Drake;  Frost  Fighting  in  the  Boise  Valley,  by  E.  L.  Wells;  and  Studies 
OD  tbe  Phenomena  of  the  Evaporation  of  Water  Over  Lakes  and  Reservoirs, 
VO,  by  F.  H.  Bigelow  (see  p.  16). 

Meteorolog:ical  notes  and  data,  A.  F.  Mantle  and  G.  A.  Ohablton  {Ann. 
ift  Dept.  Agr.  Prov.  Saskatchetoan,  5  {1909),  pp.  99-111,  197-200).— Notes  are 

Siren  on  the  weather  of  Saskatchewan  during  each  month  of  1909  as  compared 

witb  tbe  conditions  in  1907  and  1908.  Tables  show  tbe  geographical  position 
tnd  elevation  of  the  meteorological  stations  in  the  Province,  the  minimum, 

loaxbnam,  and  mean  temperature  at  these  stations  during  each  month  of  1909, 

v^  tbe  av^age  monthly  and  annual  precipitation  for  the  Province  during 

1907  to  1909  as  compared  with  the  average  for  10  years.    There  is  also  a  table 

vbicb  shows  the  mfl^<*"""^  and  minimum  daily  temperatures  at  Regina  durhig 

oeb  month  of  1909. 
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Climatology  of  Venezuela  (An.  Eatad,  Venezuela,  1908,  pp.  1-7,  dgm.  1). — 
Tables  and  a  diagram  are  given  which  show  the  geographical  position,  altitude, 
and  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  Venezuela ; 
also  the  temperature,  barometric  pressure,  and  rainfall  at  Caracas  during  the 
years  1904  to  1908. 

Ground-water  supply  and  irrifiration  in  the  BlUito  Valley,  G.  B.  P.  Smith 
(Arizona  8ta.  Bui.  64,  pp.  81-2JH,  pU.  5,  figs.  58). — ^This  is  a  report  on  an  inves- 
tigation undertak^i  to  determine  the  possibility  and  practicability  of  reclaiming 
small  areas  of  land  by  the  development  and  utilization  of  ground  waters  in  the 
arid  valleys  of  southern  Arizona. 

The  studies  here  reported  dealt  with  the  origin,  amount  and  » alue,  character, 
rate  and  magnitude  of  motion,  and  technical  and  economic  questions  r^ating  to 
the  recovery  of  ground  water  in  the  Rillito  Valley  and  the  nearby  portions  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  Valley,  which  are  considered  typical  arid  valleys  of  southern 
Arizona. 

"That  small  area  projects  can  be  successfully  developed  in  the  valleys  of 
southern  Arizona  by  utilizing  the  ground  water  is  the  conclusion  expressed  in 
this  bulletin.  Large  irrigation  projects  commensurate  with  those  of  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  and  on  the  Lower  Ck>lorado 
are  not  to  be  found  south  of  the  Gila  River.  But  numerous  small  areas,  from  a 
few  score  of  acres  to  ten  thousand  acres  in  extent  may  be  reclaimed.  There 
are  ground-water  supplies  sufficient  In  amount ;  the  economic  considerations  of 
recovering  thes^  waters  are  not  prohibitive." 

The  bulletin  describes  the  topography,  geology,  soils,  and  agricultural  possi- 
bilities of  the  Rillito  Valley,  the  extent  to  which  irrigation,  particularly  winter 
irrigation,  is  already  practiced,  rainfall  and  surface  water,  underflow  tests,  logs 
of  test  wells  and  other  representative  wells  in  the  region,  the  water  table, 
ground-water  supply,  individual  pumping  plants,  and  a  cooperative  pumping 
project 

The  rainfall  of  the  Rillito  watershed  ranges  from  an  average  of  12  in.  in  the 
valley  to  over  35  in.  on  the  tops  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  but  practically  all 
of  it  is  quickly  lost  by  evaporation  and  it  never  affects  the  underlying  water 
table  directly.    There  is  little  run-olT  from  the  valley  into  stream  channels. 

*'  Of  the  greater  rainfall  on  the  mountains,  a  considerable  percentage  is  dis- 
charged from  the  mountain  canyons.  Records  show  greater  average  discharge 
in  winter  than  in  summer.  After  issuing  from  the  rocky  canyons  onto  the 
valley  fill,  the  stream  flows  rapidly  diminish,  being  absorbed  into  the  porous 
gravel  deposits,  which  are  in  some  places  of  shallow  depth  and  in  other  places 
broad  and  deep,  affording  extensive  storage  capacity.  The  entire  flow  is  usually 
absorbed  within  a  comparatively  few  milea  .  .  . 

"  Studies  of  the  water  table  prove  that  the  ground  waters  of  the  Rillito  Valley 
are  derived  exclusively  by  seepage  from  the  stream  flows.  .  .  . 

"  The  application  of  the  electric  method  to  the  recent  sands  and  gravels  of  the 
Rillito  near  Fort  Lowell  has  revealed  the  existence  there  of  much  higher  under- 
flow velocities  than  any  others  on  record. 

**At  the  principal  section  tested  .  .  .  the  high  rate  of  movmnent  is  restricted 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  river  and  to  shallow  depths,  so  that  despite  the  high 
velocities,  the  quantity  of  underflow  is  not  great."  It  is  pointed  out  however, 
that  small  underflow  ditches  can  be  developed  in  this  and  similar  situations  if 
conditions  are  favorable 

''  Bed  rock,  a  dyke,  a  lava  flow,  consolidated  gravels,  a  clay  deposit,  or  other 
*  accident  of  nature '  may  furnish  the  favorable  condition.  Bends  in  the  stream 
course  which  cause  it  to  descend  along  a  ground-water  contour  produce  favorable 
locations  for  developing  the  underflow  by  gravity  ditches. 
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''Ttie  section  of  the  RllUto  Valley,  as  exposed  by  Ave  deep  test  wells, 
together  with  numerous  shallow  wells,  consists  of  a  porous  gravelly  recent  fill 
nnderiitn  by  an  older,  nearly  impenious  main  valley  fill. 

'^Tbe  water-bearing  gravel  of  the  recent  fill  is  clean,  coarse,  well-sorted,  and 
porous,  and  affords  extoisive  ground-water  storage.  .  .  . 

"The  OMiin  fill  is  compacted,  and  nearly  impervious  and  sustains  the  ground 
water  at  sbaUow  deptha  In  arid  valleys  where  the  main  fill  is  pervious,  the 
nodeMralnage  may  exceed  the  inflow  and  consequently  no  ground  water  may 
exist  except  at  great  depths.  .  .  . 

**The  fluctuations  of  the  water  table  are  extreme  boieath  the  Rlllito  bottom- 
liDd,  becoming  lees  with  distance  away  from  the  river.  Waves  of  flow  starting 
from  tlie  river  daring  flood  seasons  have  been  traced  underground  away  from 
tbe  river  toward  the  south.  .  .  . 

-  Tlie  porous  character  of  the  RiUito  flll,  the  high  rate  of  underflow  observed, 
▼en  sections,  pumping  tests,  and  seepage  measurem^its  unite  to  demonstrate  a 
laife  ground-wat^  supply,  of  which,  however,  existing  data  do  not  permit  exact 
conqratation.  .  .  . 

"The  development  of  Rillito  ground  waters  must  l>e  mainly  by  pum[4ng. 
IndiTidoal  pumping  plants  as  now  existing  and  in  use,  are  poorly  designed, 
tmtnteilfgently  operated,  and  furnish  water  only  at  very  high  cost  per  acre-foot" 

Oooperative  ownership  and  operation  of  large  plants  is  considered  the  most 
economical  and  efficient  means  of  pumping  the  water  for  irrigation.  A  plan 
for  iQch  a  cooperative  entai)rise  is  described  in  detail. 

Water-logging:  of  the  Nile  Valley,  H.  G.  J.  de  LoTBiNifcRE  ( Cairo  8ci,  Jour., 
^  (191$),  No.  48,  pp.  221-22S,  pL  i).— It  is  pointed  out  in  this  article  that  as  a 
rwolt  of  the  uneven  character  of  the  alluvium  of  the  Nile  Valley  and  of  over- 
Irricttion  and  seepage  from  high  level  canals  water-logged  areas  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  8oil&  To  flnd  a  remedy  for  such  conditions  it  will  be  neces- 
mrj  to  devise  a  method  of  drainage  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  char- 
teter  of  the  9oil. 

Th«  water,  O.  Ansklmiwo  {Das  Wasser.  Leipsic,  1910,  pp.  VI +122,  figs. 
44).— This  booklet  treats  briefly  and  simply  of  the  chemistry  of  water,  the 
water  of  the  earth,  puriflcation  of  water,  drinking  water,  mineral  waters,  and 
diffosioiL 

SOUS— TEKTILIZEBS. 

The  soilB  and  soil-formers  of  the  subantarctic  islands,  B.  C.  Aston  {Reprint 
from  Subantarctic  Islands  of  New  Zealand.  Wellington,  N.  Z.,  1909,  pp. 
IkS-TTf,  pis.  12). — ^Thls  report  on  soil  investigations  in  the  subantarctic  islands 
of  New  Zealand  is  divided  into  descriptions  and  analyses  of  the  hurous  of  the 
Auckland,  Campbell,  and  Ai^tipodes  islands;  analyses  of  rocks  and  minerals 
from  Gtmpbell,  E^derby,  and  Auckland  islands,  and  of  the  products  of  their 
wcttbering ;  analyses  of  granite  from  Snares  and  Bounty  islands ;  and  analyses 
of  set-lions*  and  sea-birds'  dung  from  Snares  and  Bounty  islands,  respectively. 

A  purpose  of  these  investigations  was  to  Indicate  why  the  soils  of  these  islands 
u«  io  abundantly  supplied  with  humus.  It  was  found  that  the  soils  **  are  for 
file  greater  part  not  formed  in  the  manner  in  which  peat  in  its  special  sense  is 
ft>nned,  inasmuch  as  (a)  they  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  decay  of  the  higher 
Pliats  (FUlces,  Juncaceffi,  Oramineee,  Araliacese,  Umbel liferse,  Compositce,  Llll- 
*cw,  Rubiacese,  Myrsinese,  and  Epacridaceee)  on  the  uplands  and  unforested 
*rets,  and  from  Fllices,  Myrtaceee,  Bpacridacese,  Araliaces,  and  Ck)mposite  in 
fi«  forests;  (6)  they  ate  not  formed  in  or  under  stagnant  water,  [and]  many 
^  tbe  soils  must  have  l>een  formed  on  a  steep  hillside,  with  every  advantage  of 
dninage  which  sdch  a  position  could  afford  ...  ;  (o)  they  support  a  vigorous 
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growth  of  higher  plants,  generally  underetood  to  require  a  soil  rich  in  mineral 
nutrienta" 

The  soils  are  different  from  European  moor  soils  in  containing  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  nitrogen  at  all  depths,  being  richest  in  the  top  layer,  and  in  having 
a  higher  percaitage  of  ash  in  the  upland  soils  than  in  the  low  bogs. 

The  method  used  in  analyzing  the  soils  is  described. 

The  effect  of  moisture  and  of  solutions  upon  the  electric  conductivity  of 
soils,  R.  O.  E.  Davis  (Trans,  Amer.  Electrochem,  fifoc.,  17  {1910),  pp.  991-40S, 
figs.  15.) — In  this  paper  the  author  reports  data  on  the  following:  (1)  The 
resistivity  of  different  soil  types,  both  air-dried  and  saturated;  (2)  the 
resistivity  and  conductivity  of  soils  for  different  percentages  of  water  from  10 
to  20 ;  (3)  the  conductivity  of  solutions  in  the  soil ;  and  (4)  the  effect  of  texture 
and  organic  matter,  or  humus,  upon  the  conductivity. 

"The  measurements  of  soil  resistivity  show:  (1)  That  in  the  dry  condition, 
the  soil  offers  a  very  high  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current;  (2)  that  at 
a  depth  of  2  ft.  or  more  for  a  given  soil  and  area,  the  conductivity  remains 
roughly  constant;  (3)  that  the  conductivity  of  moist  soil  increases  almost 
directly  as  the  percentage  of  moisture  increases,  the  amount  of  increase  depend- 
ing upon  the  type  of  soil ;  (4)  that  the  conductivity,  of  soils  saturated  with 
water  increases  directly  as  the  amount  of  salt  in  solution  increases;  (5)  that 
below  saturation,  the  resistivity  increases  almost  in  proportion  to  the  surface 
area  of  the  soil ;  at  saturation  and  beyond,  the  surftice  area  does  not  exert  so 
great  an  influence;  (6)  that  sodium  carbonate  has  an  effect  of  greatly  increase 
ing  the  conductivity;  (7)  that  humus  decreases  the  conductivity  of  a  soil;  (8) 
sandy  soli  will  probably  afford  least  electrolyte  and  clay  soil  most,  due  mostly 
to  the  state  of  physical  division  of  the  soil." 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  from  the  data  given  "  it  would  be  possible 
to  calculate  roughly  the  electrolysis  (current  passing)  produced  by  a  given 
potential  difference  between  two  points  in  the  soil,  the  cross-section  of  the  soil 
column  involved  being  known.  In  such  a  calculation  the  texture,  content  of 
organic  matter,  water  content,  and  saturation  point  of  the  soil  must  be  approxi- 
mately known,  as  well  as  the  content  of  soluble  salts  present  in  the  soil 
solution." 

Data  on  the  chemical  composition  of  alkali  soils,  N.  Stepanov  {Zhur. 
Opvitn.  Agron.  (Russ.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.),  11  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  52-75).— 
Analyses  were  made  of  extracts  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  10  per 
cent  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  1  per  cent  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  and  water  from 
loamy  chernozem  and  black  alkali  soils  from  Samara. 

In  all  acid  extracts  a  marked  increase  in  sesquloxids,  magnesia,  and  alkalis, 
especially  sodium,  was  noted  in  the  surface  layer  of  the  alkali  soils.  The 
aqueous  extracts  of  the  alkali  soils  also  showed  a  high  sodium  content  In  com- 
parison with  the  chernozem  soils.  The  characteristics  of  the  aqueous  alkali 
extracts  were  difficulty  of  clarification,  intensity  of  color  (being  that  of  strong 
tea),  high  state  of  alkalinity,  and  very  small  content  of  lime,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  chlorin.  The  alkalinity  decreased  with  the  increase  of  sulphuric  acid,  a 
fact  confirmed  in  a  plat  experiment  with  gypsum.  The  mechanical  analysis 
showed  a  marked  Increase  of  fine  soil  particles  in  the  surface  layers  of  the 
alkali  soil. 

Experiments  in  wide  glass  tubes  on  the  rise  of  water  in  the  alkali  soil 
showed  that  the  water  rose  only  55.2  cm.  in  155  days. 

Chemistry,  physics,  and  biology  of  the  soil,  M.  Hoffmann  (Jahresher. 
Landw,,  2Jf  (1909),  pp.  7-50).— Recent  investigations  on  this  subject  are  classi- 
fied and  reviewed. 
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Bflport  on  the  work  of  the  soils  section  of  the  Institate  for  Afirricultural 
Flmt  Productioii  of  the  University  of  Breslau,  1002-1909,  P.  Ehbenbebg 
{Mm,  Landic.  Inst.  Breslau,  6  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  i-^2).— This  is  a  review  of  the 
ehemicml,  physical,  and  bacteriological  investigations  on  soils  which  have  been 
ctrrted  on  at  this  institution.  Including  particularly  the  investigations  of  Pfeiffer, 
Ehrenberg,  et  aL,  on  fertilizers,  green  manures,  rotations  and  fallows,  nitrogen 
economy  of  soils,  soil  inoculation,  physical  (especially  colloid)  properties  of 
foils,  irrigation,  and  effect  of  zinc  in  pot  cultures.  Lists  of  the  principal  papers 
reporting  these  investigations  are  given. 

Characteristics  of  the  newer  methods  of  geological-agronomical  soil  map- 
ping, H.  Gbuneb  (Dcut.  Landw.  Presae,  S7  (1910),  No8.  72,  pp.  719-181;  7S,  p. 
754;  74,  PP'  804,  805,  fig.  i).— This  article  discusses  the  development  and  signifl- 
csnce  of  geological-agronomical  soil  mapping,  as  well  as  the  views  of  various 
inreedgators,  particularly  Reiss  and  Koehne,  as  to  what  such  maps  should 
indQde. 

Bibhography  of  Korth  American  geology  for  1908,  with  subject  index, 
J.  M.  N1CKLE8  (U.  8.  Oeol  Survey  BiU.  409,  pp.  i^S).— This  contains  a  list  of 
seritls  examined,  a  bibliography  arranged  alphabetically  by  authors,  a  subject 
index,  and  lists  of  chemical  analyses,  minerals,  roclcs,  and  geologic  formations 
referred  to. 

Barium  in  soils,  6.  H.  Failteb  ( U,  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  8oils  Buk  72,  pp.  2S, 
pU  i).— This  bulletin  reviews  the  literature  relating  to  the  occurrence  of  barium 
in  soils  and  reports  the  results  of  determinations  of  barium  in  a  number  of  sam- 
ples of  soils,  especially  of  the  Great  Plains,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  United 
StatesL  These  results  indicate  "  that  barium  is  a  widely  disseminated  element 
and  is  present  in  most  soils  throughout  the  United  States,  and  in  larger  quanti- 
ties, as  would  be  expected,  in  soils  derived  from  masses  carrying  barite  deposits 
and  in  the  soils  derived  from  the  rocks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

**  The  soil  moisture  may  be  expected  to  carry  small  amounts  of  barium.  In  all 
cases  tlie  feldspars  of  the  igneous  rocks  from  which  the  soil  material  has  been 
derived  seem  to  be  an  original  source  of  the  barium  of  soils." 

The  adaptation  of  the  plant  to  the  soil,  A.  D.  Hall  (Jour.  Roy.  Hort.  80c. 
[London],  S6  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  1-21,  figs,  ii).— The  variation  of  plant  growth 
with  the  character  of  the  soil  is  illustrated  by  the  changes  which  the  natural 
berfoage  has  undergone  in  the  course  of  48  years  on  plats  of  Rothamsted  soil 
treated  in  different  ways. 

A  study  of  these  soils  indicates  the  difficulty  of  correlating  the  plant  with  the 
oraposltlon  of  the  soil  upon  which  It  grows.  The  author  therefore  presents  a 
ftndy  of  the  distribution  of  a  few  crops  over  a  small  range  of  country,  namely, 
the  distribution  of  fruit,  hops,  barley,  and  potatoes  In  the  counties  of  K^t, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex.  Mechanical  analysis  of  the  soils  shows  a  great  similarity 
of  type,  regardless  of  geological  origin,  of  the  soils  on  which  these  crops  are 
grown  In  different  localities. 

The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  structure  of  the  soil  as  revealed  by 

mechanical  analysis  Is  the  chief  of  the  causes  determining  the  association  of 

firen  plants  with  a  given  soil  because  on  the  size  of  particle  and  structure 

depend  the  water  supply,  temperature,  and  humidity. 

Of  the  secondary  factors  which  determine  the  association  of  plants  and  soils 

tbe  reaction  of  the  soil  Is  probably  the  most  Important,  since  the  microflora 

wliidli  plays  so  large  a  part  In  the  nutrition  of  the  higher  plants  are  determined 

aioiost  entirely  by  tbe  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the  soil.    It  Is  this  fact  that 

eq)]aln8  In  large  part  the  effect  of  tbe  lime  content  of  soils  upon  the  charactw 
^  i^^gietatioiL 
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"  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there  is  what  we  mi^t 
call  a  positive  calcareous  factor,  so  specially  associated  are  certain  plants 
with  soils  rich  in  carbonate  of  lime,  and  so  entirely  are  they  absent  from  other 
soils  which  are  perfectly  neutral,  but  which  contain  only  a  small  proportion 
of  carbonate  of  lime."  Nevertheless,  in  experiments  at  Wobum  and  Roth- 
amsted  it  was  found  that  certain  typical  lime-heating  leguminous  plants  grew 
equally  well  on  sand  containing  practically  no  carbonate  of  lime  and  on  soil 
that  was  well  stocked  with  lime.  Analysis  showed  the  ashes  of  the  plants 
grown  at  the  two  places  to  contain  similar  amounts  of  lime.  The  lime  there- 
fore appears  to  be  a  positive  and  not  a  negative  factor  ee9)ecially  favoring  the 
growth  of  certain  plants  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Reference  is  made  to  observations  Indicating  the  possibility  of  bringing  about 
teratologlcal  changes  by  adding  particular  constituents,  as  for  example,  zinc, 
to  soils. 

Contribution  to  the  question  of  the  nitrogen  balance,  V.  Vineb  (Otchet 
Shatilov,  Selsk,  Khoz.  Opuitn,  Santzih  k  {1909),  pt  2,  pp.  U-6S;  ahs,  in  Zhur, 
Opuitn,  Agron.  {Russ  Jour.  Expt.  Landto,),  11  {1910),  No.  i,  p.  85).— In  the 
atmospheric  precipitations  the  soil  received  during  the  growing  period  about 
6.68  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  In  the  run-oflf  the  nitrogen  content  was  very  high, 
indicating  a  loss  of  nitrogen  compounds  from  the  upper  layer  of  the  solL  In 
well  water  the  nitrogen  content  was  also  large,  from  5  to  15  mg.  per  liter,  in- 
creasing in  the  autumn  months  and  decreasing  in  the  winter.  In  river  water 
minima  of  nitrogen  were  observed  in  both  the  winter  and  summer  months  and  a 
maximum  in  the  spring,  the  mean  being  about  2  mg.  per  liter. 

In  the  soil  the  nitrogen  content  fluctuated  from  60  to  160  mg.  per  1,000  gm. 
of  dry  soil,  the  influence  of  cultivated  plants  not  being  clearly  defined.  It  was 
observed,  however,  that  on  the  fallow  during  the  summer  the  iacrease  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  tilled  layer  was  considerable  (from  173  to  327  mg.).  The  influence  of 
manure  was  indicated  by  an  increase  to  84  mg.  On  clover  fields  the  increase 
during  3  years  rose  to  115  mg.  The  total  increase  of  nitrogen  in  the  cultivation 
of  clover,  determined  by  the  analysis  of  the  root  residues,  amounted  toward  the 
end  of  the  first  year  to  about  36.47  lbs.  per  acre,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond year  to  58.51  lbs.  per  acre.  The  determination  of  the  assimilable  nitrogen 
by  means  of  pot  experiments  gave  approximately  the  same  figures  as  in  the 
field.  The  author  concludes  that  the  soil  of  the  station  does  not  require  a 
nitrogen  fertilizer  if  the  proper  conditions  are  maintained. 

Progress  and  present  status  of  the  knowledge  of  fertilizers,  H.  Immen- 
DOBFF  {Mitt,  Okonom.  Oeaell,  Sachsen,  1909-10,  pp.  89-105). — ^This  is  a  review 
of  the  more  important  advances  in  knowledge  of  soil  fertility  and  its  mainte- 
nance by  means  of  manures,  fertilizers,  and  soil  bacteria,  containing  a  brl^ 
critical  discussion  of  the  more  important  theories  of  soil  fertility,  including  that 
of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department 

Fertilizers  and  fertilizing,  M.  Hoffmann  {Jahresher.  Landw.,  24  {1909), 
pp.  50^1). — Recent  investigations  on  this  subject  are  classified  and  reviewed. 

Fertilizer  ezi>eriment8  as  a  means  of  determining  the  productiveness  of 
soils,  A.  Stutzeb  {Mitt.  Deut.  Landtc.  Oeaell.,  25  {1910),  No.  S8,  pp.  560-5S2).— 
Plans  for  fertilizer  experiments  to  determine  the  productiveness  of  soils,  espe- 
cially for  winter  cereals  and  grass,  are  described. 

Fundamental  questions  of  fertilizing  on  chemozeni,  S.  L.  Fbankfttbt 
{Dnevn.  XII.  8"iezda  Ross,  EsU-Iap.  i  Vrach.,  No.  5,  p.  196;  aha.  in  Zhur. 
Opuitn,  Agron.  {Ruas.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.),  11  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  105,  106).— 
Field  tests  made  on  chernozem  soils  in  a  number  of  different  districts  showed 
that  manure  had  considerable  effect  on  the  yield  of  winter  wheat  and  especially 
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OD  tbat  of  the  sacceedlng  crop  of  beets.  Other  experiments  have  shown  that 
tbe  action  of  the  mineral  constitu^its  of  manure  is  determined  by  the  action 
of  tbe  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the  latter.  The  more  marked  the  action 
of  manure  tlie  more  marked  was  the  action  of  phosphatic  fertilizers.  Small 
tmoimts  of  manure  in  combination  with  phosphates  (Thomas  slag  and  super- 
phosphate) gave  as  large  yields  as  large  amounts  of  manure.  The  nonaction 
of  nitrogen  on  chernozem  is  accounted  for  by  the  striking  nitrifying  capacity 
(^chernozem. 

Analyses  of  fertilizing  materials,  V.  Vineb  {Otchet  Shatilov.  Selak.  Khoz. 
Or»^n,  StantsU,  4  (1909),  pt,  2,  pp.  6S-71;  ahs,  in  Zhur.  Opvitn.  Agron,  (Ruaa. 
Jour.  Expt.  Landw.),  11  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  101,  102).— This  investigation  is 
mainly  concerned  with  the  composition  of  manure  in  relation  to  the  time  of 
banllng  to  the  field,  the  degree  of  decomposition,  the  kind  of  animal,  leaching, 
and  origin. 

Manure  hauled  out  in  the  winter  was  found  to  be  richer  in  nitrogen  and 
pboephoric  add  than  that  hauled  out  in  the  summer.  In  the  process  of  decom- 
position of  the  manure  there  is  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  ash,  nitrogen, 
and  phosphoric  acid,  although  about  one-third  of  the  total  nitrogen  is  lost.  The 
influence  of  the  kind  of  animal  was  masked  by  that  of  other  factors.  Cow 
manure,  being  more  moist,  underwent  more  decomposition  than  horse  manure. 
Gomparlng  the  composition  of  manure  when  hauled  out  in  the  winter  with  the 
nme  manure  before  plowing  under  in  May,  it  was  found  that  besides  a  consid- 
erable loss  of  dry  matter  (28  per  cent),  the  phosphoric  acid  content  had  de- 
creased to  one-third  and  the  nitrogen  content  to  one-half. 

Compositioii  of  the  tuine  and  dung  of  the  more  important  animals,  A. 
Srcraa  (Fuhling'a  Landw.  Ztg.,  95  {1910),  No.  IS,  pp.  J^50-452) .--The  author 
reports  the  average  results  of  a  number  of  analyses  of  the  fresh  dung  and  urine 
of  cows,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine. 

The  average  nitrogen  content  of  dung  and  urine  of  cows. given  feed  not 
specially  rich  in  nitrogen  was  decidedly  greater  than  that  usually  given,  and 
about  as  high  as  that  for  dung  and  urine  of  horses  and  sheep.  The  average 
nitrogen  content  of  the  urine  of  sheep  was  lower  than  that  usually  given.  The 
peicentage  of  potash  in  the  swine  manure  was  unusually  high  as  a  result  of  the 
liberal  use  of  potatoes  in  the  rations,  amounting  to  9.5  parts  per  1,000  in  the 
nrine  and  7  parts  in  the  dung.  These  figures  were  reduced  to  8  and  5,  respec- 
tively, in  the  averages  adopted,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Average  compoaition  of  freah  dtmg  and  vrine  of  farm  animala. 

[Tarts  per  1,000.1 


Fresh  urine  from— 

Fresh  dung  from— 

Sheep. 

Horses. 

Cows. 

Swine. 

Sheep. 

Horses. 

Cows. 

SwIub. 

Wsier....                   

903.00 
7a  00 

1&80 
1&80 

L30 
1.30 
1&60 
1.80 
2.60 
1.00 
3.80 

92a  00 
47.00 

1&20 
1&20 

.06 
.05 
16.50 
3.20 
2.40 
1.60 
3.00 

923.00 
57.00 

15.00 
l&OO 

L50 
L50 
15.60 
.30 
.10 
.30 
1.00 

966.00 
23.00 

a40 
6.40 

1.60 
LOO 
&00 
.10 
.80 
2.70 
1.00 

68a  00 
295.00 

6w20 
.60 

3.00 

75a  00 
230.00 

&60 
.50 

3.00 

83&00 

16a  00 

6.90 
.60 

2.80 

soaoo 

Qrfiiit>^  mattn'                  

16a  00 

'^^ ".."'. 

6.00 

SolQble                    

.80 

foul.                     

6.00 

Bohibte                       

.60 

P«Mh.         

L70 
4.00 
2.40 
1.40 
1.00 

3.30 
2.30 
1.00 
.60 
.10 

L40 
2.40 
1.80 
L20 
.10 

&00 

Use...      •  •; :       

.60 

M«gn«u::: :::;::::: :;; 

.20 

Sutphuifcadd                

.60 

slSn!:.^;:  ■:*::::: 

.10 
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The  influence  of  green  manaringr  with  mustard  and  peas  at  various  stages 
of  growth  and  of  different  kinds  of  nitrogen  manuring  on  denitriflcation, 
A.  Babtels  (Jour,  Landw.,  58  (1910),  No,  2,  pp.  US-198,  pis,  ^).— A  series  of 
pot  experim^its  are  reported  which  for  the  most  part  gave  inconclnsive  results. 
The  attempt  to  trace  some  definite  relation  between  denitrification  and  the 
amount  of  pentosans  supplied  to  the  soil  by  the  different  methods  of  manuring 
was  not  entirely  successful  on  account  of  the  important  part  played  by  other 
factors  in  determining  the  yield. 

The  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  (Sci,  Amer,  Sup,,  10  {1910),  No.  1814, 
pp.  2SS,  234,  figs.  6). — ^This  Is  a  brief  account  of  the  Pauling  process  of  the  elec- 
tric fixation  of  nitrogen  as  used  in  a  factory  at  Patsch,  near  Innsbruck,  Austria. 

The  nitrogen  of  the  air. — ^Waterfalls  and  agriculture,  L.  Gbandeau  {Jour. 
8oc.  Cent.  Agr.  Belg.,  57  (1910),  Nos.  6,  pp.  174-176;  7,  pp.  199,  200;  8,  pp.  222, 
223). — ^This  is  a  review  of  the  development  and  present  status  of  the  various 
processes  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  utilization  of  cheap  water  power 
in  generating  electricity  for  the  manufacture  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  from  the 
free  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

Progress  in  potash  industry,  H.  Hop  (Chem.  Ztg.,  34  (1910),  No.  50,  pp. 
445 f  44^)' — The  various  recent  contributions  to  the  geology,  mineralogy,  chem- 
istry and  technology  of  this  industry  are  noted. 

Potassium  silicate  as  a  source  of  potash  for  plants,  D.  N.  Pbianishnikov 
and  A.  G.  Doyabenko  (Dnevn.  XII.  8'Hezda  Ross.  Est.-Isp.  i  Vrach,,  No.  8,  p. 
345;  ahs.  in  Zhur,  Opuitn.  Agron.  (Russ.  Jour.  Expt,  Landw.),  11  (1910),  No. 
1,  p.  107). — ^A  species  of  nephellne  from  the  coast  of  the  White  Sea  proved  to 
be  a  good  source  of  potash  for  plants,  but  as  this  q)ecles  also  contains  biotite, 
and  muscovite  and  biotite  proved  to  be  better  sources  of  potash  in  sand  cultures 
than  elceolite,  It  is  possible  that  its  action  is  due  to  the  presence  of  biotite. 
The  group  of  feldspars  (orthoclase,  mlcrocllne,  sanldine)  were  of  very  little 
value  as  potash  food.  Leucite  was  also  of  much  less  value  in  this  respect  than 
the  samples  of  biotite  (especially  micaceous  schists)  used.  The  potash  of 
hydrous  silicates  which  were  used  in  some  of  these  experiments  was  much  less 
available  than  that  of  other  silicates  tested. 

Potassium  silicate,  Bbehmeb  (Oartenwelt,  14  (1910),  No.  19,  pp.  220-222, 
figs,  3), — Potassium  silicate  (phonolite)  was  compared  with  40  per  cent  potash 
salt  on  various  kinds  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  The  results  as  reported  are 
generally  favorable  to  the  silicate. 

Economic  geology  of  the  feldspar  deposits  of  the  United  States,  E.  S. 
Bastin  (TJ.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  Bui.  420,  pp.  85,  pis.  8).— "The  present  bulletin 
brings  together  in  a  single  volume  all  available  practical  information  concern- 
ing the  commercial  feldspar  deposits  of  the  United  States.  Scientific  problems 
are  discussed  only  so  far  as  they  are  of  commercial  importance  or  so  far  as 
the  discussion  may  contribute  to  a  general  understanding  of  the  deposits." 
Deposits  of  economic  importance  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Texas  are 
described. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  interest  aroused  in  the  use  of  potash  feldspar  as  a 
fertilizer  by  the  work  of  A.  S.  Cushman  of  this  Department  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p. 
322)  on  the  availability  of  the  potash  of  ground  feldspar  and  on  methods  of 
extracting  the  potash.  It  Is  stated  that  of  the  various  processes  of  extraction 
which  have  been  patented  none  has  yet  been  successfully  applied  on  a  commer- 
cial scale. 

A  review  of  the  phosphate  fields  of  Idaho,  Utah  and  Wyoming,  W.  H. 
Waqqaman  (Amer.  Fert.,  33  (1910),  2fo.  6,  pp.  7-i5).— This  Is  a  summary  of 
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iDTettigations  which  hare  been  more  fully  reported  elsewhere  (E.  8.  R.,  28, 
PL  426). 

Phosphates,  H.  S.  Gale,  BT  W.  Richasds,  and  B.  Blackweldeb  (17.  S.  Oeoh 
8mev  Bui  kOS-K,  pp.  99,  pis.  10,  figs,  7).— The  principal  article  in  this  bulle- 
tin  ifi  a  preliminary  r^)ort  on  the  phosphate  deposits  in  southeastern  Idaho 
and  adjac^t  parts  of  Wyoming  and  Utah.  This  is  based  upon  geological  and 
topogniphical  surveys  made  during  the  summer  of  1909,  the  area  examined  com- 
prising parts  of  Bear  Lake  Ck)unty,  Idaho,  Uinta  CJounty,  Wyo.,  and  Rich,  Weber, 
tad  Morgan  counties,  Utah.  As  a  result  of  this  work  the  total  area  now  wlth- 
liekl  from  public  entry  is  2,551^99  acres  as  compared  with  4,641,300  acres  with- 
drawn by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1908  pending  an  examination  of  the 
pboflphate  resources  of  the  district.  The  estimated  tonnage  of  available  high 
grade  (70  par  cent)  phosphate  in  the,  area  examined  is  given  as  follows: 
Georgetown  area  90,000,000  long  tons,  Montpelier-Bennington  area  16,000,000, 
Hot  Springs-Dingle  area  27,000,000,  Sublette  Mountain  area  32,000,000,  Coke- 
TiDe  area  2,400,000,  Beckwith  Hills  area  2,800,000,  Crawford  Mountain  area 
90.000,000,  and  the  Laketown  area  6,750,000,  making  a  total  of  266,950,000  long 
tons.  There  is  in  addition  a  large  amount  of  intermediate  and  low  grade 
pboqihate  which  might  eventually  be  used  to  advantage.  Analyses  of  4  rep- 
resentative samples  of  the  high  grade 'phosphate  showed  phosphoric  acid  rang- 
ing from  27.32  to  36.35  per  c^t,  alumina  from  0.50  to  0.97  per  cent,  ferric  oxid 
from  0.26  to  0.73  per  cent,  and  lime  from  45.34  to  50.97  per  cent 

A  list  of  Geological  Survey  publications  on  phosphates  and  other  mineral 
fertiliiers  is  appended.  For  abstracts  of  other  reports  on  the  phosphate  deposits 
described  in  this  bulletin  see  previous  notes  (B.  S.  B.,  21,  p.  25;  23,  p.  426). 

Preliminary  rei>ort  of  the  phosphate  deposits  in  southeastern  Idaho  and 
adjacent  parts  of  Wyoming  and  Utah,  H.  S.  Gale  and  B.  W.  Biohabds 
{Amer.  Pert.,  SS  (1910),  Nos.  6,  pp.  9-13,  fig.  1;  7,  pp.  9-160,  figs.  5;  8,  pp.  11- 
18,  figs.  2;  9,  pp.  11-19,  figs.  S;  10,  pp.  H-20,  figs.  2).— An  abbreviated  reprint 
of  a  portion  of  the  above  bulletin. 

Phosphate  deposits  east  of  Og^den,  Utah,  B.  Blackweldeb  (Amer.  Pert.,  SS 
U910),  yo.  11,  pp.  lS-18,  figs.  4).— An  abbreviated  reprint  of  a  part  of  the 
Geological  Survey  bulletin  referred  to  above. 

Chemical  treatment  of  Bussian  phosjihorites,  D.  N.  Pbianishnikov  (Dnevn. 
III.  STiezda  Ross.  Est.-Isp.  i  Vrach.,  No.  8,  p.  SJfi;  ahs.  in  Zhur.  Opuitn. 
Agron.  (Russ.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.),  11  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  106,  107).— By  means 
of  pot  tests  conducted  since  1896  it  has  been  established  that  for  the  majority 
of  plants  and  for  most  soils  (except  podzols  and  peat  soils  with  acid  reaction) 
piK)6phorite8  can  not  serve  as  phosphatic  fertilizers  directly,  but  must  first  be 
rabjected  to  technical  treatment,  various  processes  of  which  are  described. 

Phosphatic  fertilizers,  Bigaux  (Jour.  8oc.  Cent.  Agr.  Belg.,  57  (1910),  No.  7, 
pp.  193-199). — ^This  article  describes  different  kinds  of  phosphates  and  dis- 
eoases  their  fertilizing  value.  Attention  is*  especially  called  to  a  phosphate 
which  is  prepared  by  subjecting  insoluble  mineral  phosphates  to  a  high  tem- 
perature, thereby  increasing  the  availability  of  the  phosphoric  acid. 

Effects  of  soluble  salts  on  insoluble  phosphates,  J.  E.  Greaves  (Jour.  Biol. 
Chcm.,  7  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  287S19;  abs.  in  Chem,  Zentbl.,  1910,  I,  No.  18,  p. 
ISSl). — ^Thls  article  reviews  investigations  on  the  action  of  nitrates,  ammo- 
nimn  salts,  lime,  salt,  and  iron  sulphate  on  the  solubility  of  phosphates  and 
repents  laboratory  experiments  by  the  author  which  showed  that  calcium  and 
iron  salts  decreased  the  solubility  of  the  phosphates,  that  sodium,  potassium, 
and  ammonium  phosphates,  ammonium  chlorid  aM  nitrate  and  magnesium 
nitrate  increased  the  solubility  of  calcium  phosphate,  and  that  sodium  and 
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potassium  salphatej  decreased  the  solubility  of  iron  phosphate.  The  action  of 
magnesium  sulphate  and  sodium,  potassium,  and  magnesium  chlorlds  was 
small  and  varied  with  the  kind  of  phosphate,  the  addition  of  soil  increased 
the  solvent  action  of  the  various  salts,  especially  that  of  ammonium  nitrate. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  these  experiments  was  to  treat  2  gm.  of  the  phos- 
phate with  500  cc.  of  1  per  cent  solution  of  the  various  substances  used  except 
in  the  case  of  calcium  sulphate,  which  was  used  in  saturated  solution.  The 
mixture  of  solvent  and  phosphate  was  allowed  to  stand  for  from  10  to  14 
hours  with  occasional  shaking. 

The  article  contains  a  bibliography  of  59  references  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject. 

Effect  of  lime  upon  the  solubility  of  soil  constituents,  E.  W.  Gaitheb 
{Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chem,,  2  {1910),  No.  7,  pp.  S15,  316;  ahs.  in  Jour.  8oc. 
Chem.  Indus.,  29  {1910),  No.  15,  p.  967^)  .—Bjiperim&its  are  here  reported  from 
which  the  author  concludes  that  "  lime  renders  insoluble  phosphates  in  the  soil 
solilble,  by  replacing  iron  and  aluminum,  which  is  in  combination  with  the 
phosphorus  and  renders  all  three  more  soluble  in  fifth-normal  nitric  add.  Lime 
breaks  up  certain  silicates  in  soils  and  renders  them  more  soluble  in  fifth- 
normal  nitric  acid,  but  does  not  act  upon  insoluble  potassium  compounds  in  the 
soil  to  such  an  extent  that  fifth-normal  nitric  acid  can  be  used  as  a  measure 
of  such  potassium.  The  addition  of  caustic  lime  to  soils  has  the  effect  of  dimin- 
ishing the  amount  of  potash  assimilated  by  wheat  grown  on  such  soils.  The 
theory  held  *that  lime  added  to  the  soil  increases  the  amount  of  available  pot- 
ash in  the  soil '  is  either  erroneous,  or  requires  more  positive  proof  than  has 
heretofore  been  obtained  before  it  can  be  accepted." 

Maernesia  in  agriculture,  Rigaux  et  al.  {Jour,  8oo.  Cent.  Agr.  Belg.,  51 
{1910),  No8.  5,  pp.  111-118;  7,  pp.  188-192) .—The  results  of  experiments  by 
various  investigators  are  cited  to  show  that  magnesia  is  an  iadispensable  and 
very  important  element  in  the  growth  of  plants. 

Experiments  on  the  fertilizing  value  of  manganese  sulphate,  A.  Cablieb 
and  Clausen  {Ann.  GemUoux,  20  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  J^2S-426;  Illus.  Landto.  Ztg., 
SO  {1910),  N08.  74,  p.  701;  77,  p.  729). — Field  experiments  on  grass,  potatoes, 
and  beets  with  varying  amounts  of  manganese  sulphate  in  combination  with 
other  fertilizing  materials  did  not  show  any  appreciable  benefit  from  the  use 
of  the  sulphate  as  far  as  increased  yields  were  concerned.  The  use  of  the 
sulphate  on  grass  was  followed  by  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  color  of 
the  grass  but  there  was  no  ultimate  increase  in  yield. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  W.  J.  Jones,  Jr.,  E.  G.  Proulx,  and  C.  W.  Rice  {Indi- 
ana 8ta.  Bui.  148,  pp.  631-726,  map  1). — ^Thls  bulletin  contains  a  summary  of 
the  Indiana  fertilizer  law,  notes  on  the  administration  of  the  law,  a  map  show- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  fertilizer  trade  In  the  State,  estimated  sales  in  1909 
as  compared  with  1908  and  1900,  a  brief  statement  regarding  home  mixing  of 
fertilizers,  a  review  of  the  results  of  Inspection  for  the  8  years  1902  to  1909, 
and  a  report  of  the  results  of  Inspection  in  1909,  including  analyses  of  970 
samples  of  fertilizing  materials  representing  85  companies.  A  comparison  is 
also  made  of  the  standing  of  different  manufacturers  with  regard  to  compliance 
with  guaranties,  and  prices  used  in  the  valuation  of  fertilizers  are  given. 

"The  results  of  the  inspection  continue  to  show  improvement  over  that  of 
previous  years  and  taken  as  a  whole  the  samples  secured  in  1909  more  nearly 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  law  than  those  secured  In  any  previous  year 
covered  by  the  Inspection  ....  Based  on  the  number  of  samples  analyzed  the 
results  justify  the  conclusioYi  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  manufacturers  are 
maintainhig  their  guaranties,"  although  "the  results  still  indicate  that  too 
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many  mantif^ctiirers  are  careless  In  mixing  and  controlling  the  fertilizer 
ihipped  into  this  State." 

It  Is  stated  "  tliat  some  of  the  most  successful  consumers  of  fertilizer  in  the 
State  are  porcliasing  the  raw  materials  and  mixing  their  own  fertilizer  either 
Id  wagon  beds  or  other  vessels  or  on  the  bam  floor  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
used  in  mixing  concrete.  There  is  no  logical  reason  why  fertilizer  can  not  be 
Buccessfolly  mixed  at  home  provided  proper  care  regarding  weights  and  thor- 
oughness in  flboveling  and  mixing  the  combined  materials  is  exercised.  As  an 
evidence  of  what  can  l>e  accomplished  in  mixing  fertilizer  without  machinery, 
It  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  until  very  recently  two 
manipulators  doing  business  in  the  State  with  records  among  the  best  have 
mixed  their  fertilizers  on  the  floor  of  their  factories." 

To  aid  those  desiring  to  mix  their  own  fertilizers  a  list  is  given  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  firms  registering  raw  materials  furnishing  nitrogen  and 
potash,  raw  rock  phosphate,  basic  slag,  tobacco  dust,  and  dried  manure  for 
nle  in  Indiana. 

Fertillcer  analyses,  H.  B.  McDonnell  {Md,  Agr.  Col,  Quart,,  1910,  No,  49, 
pp,  ^).— The  results  of  the  sprhig  inspection  of  fertilizers  in  Maryland,  1910, 
are  reported. 

Beport  of  analyses  of  samples  of  fertilizers  collected  by  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture  during  1910  {New  York  State  8ta,' Bui,  S25,  pp,  H5-247).—ThlB 
bulletin  reports  analyses  of  samples  of  fertilizers  collected  during  1910,  with 
'"figures  showing  the  current  values  of  fertilizer  ingredients,  with  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  method  of  applying  these  figures  in  determining  the  approximate 
comm«x:ial  valuation  of  the  different  brands." 

Analyses  of  fertilizers  and  cotton-seed  meals,  fall  season,  1909,  and 
apring  season,  1910,  B.  W.  Kilgobe  et  al.  (Bui.  N,  C,  Dept,  Agr,,  SI  (1910), 
No,  7,  pp.  123), — This  bulletin  contains  analyses  of  fertilizers  and  cotton-seed 
meals  collected  by  the  fertilizer  inspectors  of  the  state  department  of  agricul- 
tnre  daring  the  fall  of  1909  and  spring  of  1910,  as  well  as  a  list  of  brands  of 
fertilliers  r^stered  for  sale  in  1910. 

AGBICVLTirSAL  BOTANY. 

Climatologry  and  vegetation  in  Colorado,  W.  W.  Bobbins  {Bot,  Oaz,,  49 
(1910),  No.  J^,  pp.  256-280,  figs.  7).— This  paper  describes  the  general  topo- 
gnpfaic,  physiographic  and  climatological  conditions  of  Colorado  and  gives  a 
seneral  view  of  the  climatic  conditions  of  different  sections  of  the  State  in 
relation  to  the  characteristic  vegetation. 

^  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  State  west  of  tiie  continental  divide  is 
drier  from  the  vegetation  standpoint  than  the  eastern  slope.  Only  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  rainfall  on  the  western  slope  occurs  during  the  growing  season,  in 
contrast  with  the  occurrence  on  the  eastern  slope  of  about  75  per  cent  during 
the  same  period.  Hence  for  any  two  localities  east  and  west  of  the  continental 
divide  with  equal  annual  precipitation  amounts,  the  locality  west  will  have  the 
aore  xerc^hytic  vegetation." 

The  theory  of  periodic  mutations,  Leclebo  du  Sablon  (Rev,  0^,  Bot.,  22 
(1910),  No.  268,  pp,  266-276;  ahs,  in  Compt,  Rend.  Acad,  8ci,  [Paris],  151  {1910), 
To.  4,  pp,  SS0-SS2), — ^The  author  discusses  the  mutation  theory  of  de  Vries  as 
Applied  to  CEnothera  lamarckiana,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  muta- 
tions should  be  considered  as  the  result  of  a  natural  hybrid  of  this  plant.  The 
t^eliavior  of  the  seedlings  of  this  plant  is  said  to  conform  to  the  Mendelian  theory 
of  hybrids  as  developed  by  Bateson, 
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The  tranBmlssion  of  characters  without  expression  in  vegetables,  W.  W. 
Tbacy,  Sr.  (Ahs.  in  Science,  n.  scr.,  32  (1910),  No.  816,  p.  256),— The  author 
gave  an  account  of  some  studies  of  sweet  com  in  wtiich  White  Cory,  which  bred 
true  for  many  years  although  originating  from  a  red  form,  was  accidentally 
crossed  with  another  white  variety,  also  believed  to  be  a  sport  from  a  red  form, 
and  the  resultant  cross  showed  color  characters  of  the  parent  variety  which 
had  remained  hidden  for  many  years. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  of  unexpressed  transmission  was  noted  in  a  variety 
of  cabbage. 

The  development  of  parasitic  spermophytes,  E.  Heinbichbb  (Die  Aufzucht 
und  Kultur  der  parasitischen  Samenpflanzen,  Jena,  1910,  pp,  5S,  figa,  8). — ^The 
author  describes  the  development  and  parasitism  of  al>out  20  genera  of  spermo- 
phytes,  embraced  in  7  families.  The  parasitism  of  some  of  these  has  been  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  628,  727). 

The  lichens  of  Minnesota,  B.  Fink  (U,  8.  Nat,  Mus.,  Contrih,  Nat.  Her- 
hatium,  IJ^,  pt.  1,  pp,  XVII +69,  pl8,  52,  figs,  18). — ^Thls  is  a  taxonomic  mono- 
graph of  the  lichens  of  Minnesota,  Including  keys  and  descriptions  of  68  genera 
and  about  440  species  and  varieties. 

Annual  review  of  mycology,  P.  Vuillemin  (Rev,  Q4n,  8ci„  21  (1910),  Nos. 
10,  pp.  432-US;  11,  pp.  473-48^).— In  the  first  paper,  which  is  on  fungi  in  gen- 
eral, the  author  discusses  th^  recent  articles  on  the  affinities  of  the  fungi  to 
other  plants,  their  chemical  composition,  and  the  relation  (saprophytic,  luira- 
sitic,  symbiotic,  etc.)  of  fungi  to  their  hosta 

In  the  second  paper  the  author  reviews  the  work  of  various  authors  on 
si)ecial  subjects  of  research,  such  as  the  generic  position  of  the  root  tubercle 
micro-organisms  of  the  legumes  and  of  Eleagnus,  cytology  and  biology  of  certain 
Myxogastres,  the  affinities  of  the  Myxobacteriacece  and  the  Myxochytridine«, 
sexual  studies  on  certain  of  the  Mucorinefe  and  Uredineae,  the  cytology  of  the 
Basidiomycetes,  the  affinities  of  the  Laboulbeniaceffi,  and  sexual  and  taxonomic 
studies  on  certain  other  Ascomycetes. 

On  soil  bacteriology,  A.  Dzierzbicki  (Bui,  Intemat,  Acad,  Sci,  Cracovie,  CI. 
8ci.  Math,  et  Nat.,  1910,  Nos,  1,  pp.  21-6i;  2,  pp.  65,  66),— The  results  are  given 
of  investigations  on  (1)  the  relationship  of  the  bacteriological  conditions  of 
soils  in  regard  to  the  available  food  elements  they  contain,  (2)  the  relationship 
of  nitrogen  fixation  to  the  composition  of  the  inoculating  soil  material,  (3)  the 
relationship  of  the  form  of  the  foodstuffs  in  the  culture  media  to  nitrogen  fixa- 
tion, (4)  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  fixed  nitrogen  to  that  of  the  utilized  sources 
of  energy  as  regards  the  quantity  of  available  phosphoric  acid  present  in  the 
solution,  (5)  the  occurrence  of  Azotobacter  in  certain  garden  soils,  (6)  decompo- 
sition processes  and  ammonification,  and  (7)  the  influence  of  different  organic 
substances  on  ammonification  in  peptone  solutions. 

It  was  found  that  the  Remy  method  of  bacteriological  soil  investigations 
(R  S.  R.,  15,  p.  859)  gave  trustworthy  results  on  the  bacteriological  condition 
of  the  soil  only  when  the  composition  of  the  nutrient  solution  was  such  that  the 
inoculating  soil  material  influenced  the  performance  of  the  process  only  through 
its  bacteriological  conditions  and  not  by  its  chemical  composition.  The  bacterio- 
logical condition  of  the  soil  with  reference  to  nitrogen  fixation  was  found  to 
depend  to  a  great  degree  on  the  character  and  amount  of  mineral  foodstuffs  in 
the  soil.  If  the  soil  was  deficient  in  available  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  or  potash, 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria,  such  as  Azotobacter,  were  either  entirely  absent  or 
present  only  in  small  quantities.  If  manuit  is  used  as  a  culture  medium  then 
not  only  must  the  required  mineral  elements  be  present,  but  also  humus  material 
before  sterilization  and  inoculation  with  the  Azotobacter.  It  was  found  that 
dipotassium  phosphate  was  as  suitable  for  the  Azotobacter  nutrient  media  as 
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moDOcaldnm  phoBphate  plus  hydrochloric  acid.  The  smaller  the  amount  of 
phoBphoric  add  present  for  the  development  of  the  Azotobacter,  the  less  eco- 
Domical  was  the  consumption  of  the  source  of  energy  In  the  nitrogen  fixation. 

hi  the  experiments  on  ammonia  cleavage  in  peptone  solutions,  it  was  found 
tint  the  intensity  of  such  cleavage  depended  not  only  on  the  bacterial  flora  of 
those  soils,  but  more  so  on  their  chemical  composition  and  especially  on  the 
presence  of  pho^horic  acid.  In  Remy's  method  of  investigating  decomposition 
processes  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  to  the  peptone  solution  an  easily  assim- 
ilable phosphoric  acid  compound  (as  dipotasslum  phosphate)  for  the  use  of  the 
bacteria.  The  addition  of  easily  assimilable  organic  matter>(as  carbohydrates) 
to  the  peptone  solution  inoculated  with  earth  decreases  the  amount  of  ammonia 
fonned,  while  the  addition  of  small  amounts  of  some  humic  acid  salt  increases 
it  A  strong  aeration  decreased,  at  least  in  many  cases,  the  quantity  of  ammo- 
nia gplit  off  from  the  i>eptone  solution  which  had  been  inoculated  with  earth. 

A  method  for  the  determination  of  the  cellulose-fermentingr  ability  of 
soil  organisms,  H.  R.  Chbistensen  (Centbl,  Bakt.  [etc.],  2,  AbU,  27  {1910), 
.Vo.  /7-2i,  pp.  449-451). — ^The  author  describes  in  detail  a  method  for  determin- 
ing the  disintegrating  ability  of  cellulose-fermenting  organisms  of  various  soils. 
This  consists  in  placing  narrow  strips  of  ash-free  filter  paper  in  a  300  cc.  Erlen- 
meyer  flask  with  50  gm.  of  the  well  pulverized  and  thoroughly  moistened  soil, 
and  observing  the  rate  of  disintegration  of  the  filter  paper. 

Investigations  on  the  occurrence  of  Asotobacter  in  moor  soils,  II.  von 
rEHxraEW  {FuhUng'8  Landw.  Ztg.,  59  (1910),  No.  14,  pp.  489-492) .—Ohaerva- 
lions  on  samples  of  soils  from  the  Flahult  experimental  farm  varying  in  lime 
content  and  acidity  and  in  previous  treatment  indicate  that  Azotobacter  occurs 
in  very  small  numbers  even  in  the  best  of  the  moor  soils  which  have  been  under 
caltivation  for  a  long  time.  No  direct  relation  between  lime  content  and  de- 
velopment of  Azotobacter  could  be  established.  Neither  was  any  positive 
relation  betwe^i  such  development  and  the  reaction  of  the  soil  brought  out  by 
these  observations. 

On  the  mineral  needs  of  Azotobacter,  H.  Kasebeb  (Ber.  Deut.  Bot,  Oesell., 
28  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  208-212).— It  Is  claimed  as  a  result  of  experiments  that  all 
bacteria  need  iron  and  aluminum  for  their  proper  growth. 

This  need  is  supplied  by  the  usual  organic  media,  and,  therefore,  is  not  ob- 
served until  albuminoid-free  media  in  the  absence  of  organic  acids  are  used, 
because  the  organic  acids  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  iron  and  aluminum 
compounds  which  exist  everywhere,  especially  in  glass.  Experiments  with 
different  strains  of  Azotobacter  show  that  this  need  of  iron  and  aluminum 
raries  very  materially  with  the  differait  strains 

Besearches  on  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  uy  green  plants,  Bva  Mameli 
and  G.  Poixacci  (Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  8ci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5,  ser., 
19  (1910),  I,  No.  8,  pp.  501-504). — ^A  preliminary  statement  is  given  of  experi- 
ments on  the  assimilation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  some  of  the  higher  plants, 
in  which  it  is  claimed  that  certain  plan^  {Azolla  caroliniana,  Lemna  major, 
L.  wUhot,  SalvUUa  auriculata,  Anthurium  sp.,  Tradescantia  sp.,  and  Salvia  sp.) 
when  grown  in  air  and  media  free  from  nitrogen  compounds  were  able  to  grow 
vigorously  and  to  absorb  definite  quantities  of  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere. 
Complete  descriptions  of  the  methods  used  and  results  obtained  will  be  published 
later. 

On  the  infection  of  serradella  and  other  cultivated  plants  with  several 
q^edes  of  bacteria,  L.  Hiltweb  {Illus.  Landw.  Ztg.,  30  {1910),  No.  38,  pp.  319, 
W>). — ^The  results  are  glv«i  of  field  experiments  by  various  farmers  on  Inocu- 
lating serradella  with  nitragin  and  also  with  bacteria  which  were  Isolated  from 
the  roots  of  serradella  plants.    It  is  claimed  that  beneficial  results  were  ob- 
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tained  by  the  use  of  the  isolated  bacteria  alone  but  especially  wh»i  these  were 
combined  with  the  nltragln  culture& 

The  duration  of  the  vitality  of  seeds  of  Orobanche  crenata,  N.  Passerini 
{Atti  R,  Aocad.  Econ.  Affr.  Oeogr,  Firenze,  5.  ser,,  7  (1910),  No.  i,  pp,  1-1),— 
Experiments  are  reported  in  which  the  germination  of  seeds  of  O.  crenata  was 
tested  in  pots,  the  study  being  continued  for  14  years.  As  a  result  the  author 
found  that  the  seed  lost  practically  all  germinative  ability  after  lying  in  the 
soil  for  8  yeara 

The  anatomy  of  some  tubers,  T.  Reed  {Ann,  Bot  [London],  2i  {1910) ^  No. 
95,  pp,  5S7-^48,  pli,  2,  dgma.  4 )  .—Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  but  little 
investigation  has  been  carried  on  on  the  anatomy  of  tubers,  and  the  author 
gives  an  account  of  studies  made  on  the  tubers  of  the  potato  and  the  artichoke. 

The  tubers  of  the  potato  are  said  to  arise  as  terminal  swellings  on  long 
underground  stems  or  stolons,  which  arise  in  the  axils  of  the  lower  leaves  of 
the  main  shoot  and  grow  more  or  less  horizontally  outward,  swelling  sooner  or 
later  at  the  tips  to  form  tubers.  The  artichoke  tul)ers  arise  as  swellings  on 
the  underground  stems  or  stolons,  which  spring  from  the  axils  of  scale  leaves 
at  the  base  of  the  main  shoot.  The  stolon  may  swell  up  at  once  and  become  a 
tuber,  or  it  may  greatly  elongate  and  give  rise  to  a  number  of  lateral  tubers, 
Anally  terminating  itself  in  a  tuber. 

The  principal  difference  in  development  between  the  two  is  that  the  potato 
tubers  are  never  formed  laterally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  artichoke.  In  structure 
the  potato  tuber  is  formed  mainly  from  medullary  parenchyma  and  from  the 
parenchyma  between  the  xylem  and  the  medullary  phloem.  The  latter  source 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  scattered  distribution  of  the  medullary  phloem 
strands  in  the  tuber.  The  medullary  phloem  probably  serves  as  the  channel  for 
carrying  food  material  to  the  parenchymatous  portion  of  the  tuber,  which  is 
covered  by  a  layer  of  cork  developed  from  the  hypoderma.  The  tuber  of  the 
artichoke  differs  from  that  of  the  potato  in  that  it  is  made  up  of  medullary 
pareuchyma,  xylem,  and  medullary  ray  parenchyma.  In  neither  of  the  tubers 
is  there  much,  if  any,  secondary  ligniflcation  of  elements. 

Experimental  researches  on  vegretable  assimilation  and  respiration,  VI, 
D.  Thoday  {Proc,  Roy,  8oc.  [London],  Ber,  B,  82  {1910),  No,  B  557,  pp.  4^1-450, 
figs,  S). — ^An  account  is  given  of  studies  on  assimilation  in  the  open  air,  the 
method  used  that  employed  by  Sachs  in  which  the  dry  weight  of  half  the  leaf 
was  used,  but  so  modified  as  to  make  it  more  accurate.  The  material  experi- 
mented upon  was  sunflower  and  catalpa  leaves. 

It  was  found  that  in  the  open  air  high  rates  of  assimilation  occur,  although 
there  is  but  a  small  concentration  of  carbon  dloxid  in  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
experiments  with  the  sunflower,  which  agreed  very  closely  among  themselves, 
leaves  which  remained  turgid,  and  so  kept  their  stomata  widely  open,  showed 
an  average  net  increase  of  nearly  17  mg.  per  hour  in  their  dry  weight  per  square 
decimeter.  If  a  moderate  allowance  is  made  for  the  assimilation  of  the  car- 
bon dioxid  produced  in  respiration,  the  photosynthetlc  products  reach  a  total 
of  about  18  mg.  per  hour.  The  rate  of  production  is  not  uniform,  at  times 
exceeding  the  average. 

The  limiting  factor  of  assimilation  is  the  internal  leaf  temperature  when 
the  stomata  are  open  enough  to  allow  carbon  dioxid  assimilation,  providing  the 
temperature  does  not  exceed  23  to  25*  C.  When  the  sunflower  leaves  lost  their 
turgidity  the  rate  of  assimilation  was  considerably  diminished. 

Ck)mpared  with  the  sunflower,  the  catalpa  assimilated  at  a  much  lower  rate, 
a  fact  which  is  correlated  with  the  absence  of  stomata  from  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaves.    Under  the  conditions  which  enabled  the  sunflower  leaves  to 
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incretse  in  dry  weight  17  mg.  per  square  decimeter  per  hour,  the  catalpa  leaves 
showed  an  increase  of  only  5  or  6  mg. 

Tliese  results  were  obtained  with  detached  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  it  remains 
to  t»e  determined  whether  leaves  still  attached  to  the  plants  assimilate  at 
equally  high  rates. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  experiments  of  Broocks  with  sugar  beets,  which 
pfOTed  tbat  translocation  iM'Oceeds  daring  the  day. 

The  anthor  hopes  to  carry  on  some  experiments  to  obtain  conclusive  evidence 
as  to  the  concurrent  action  of  assimilation  and  translocation. 

On  the  absorption  of  water  by  the  seeds  of  Vicia  f  aba,  A.  S.  Hobne  and 
SrsANKA  CSouLL  {Proc.  Univ,  Durham  Phil,  8oc,,  3  (1909-10),  No.  5,  pp,  267-280, 
pL  i,  igms,  6). — ^Attention  is  called  to  the  trough-like  organ  present  in  the  hilar 
region  of  the  testa  of  leguminous  seeds,  and  some  experiments  are  reported  in 
which  the  rOle  of  this  organ  in  water  absorption  was  tested. 

The  author  found  that  a  considerable  portion  of  water  was  absorbed  directly 
through  the  testa  of  the  seeds  of  V.  faha,  the  curves  of  the  unsealed  seeds- and 
those  having  the  hllum  and  mlcropyle  covered  with  wax  being  almost  parallel. 
With  leguminous  seeds  having  as  permeable  a  testa  as  the  broad  bean,  it  is 
probable  that  the  scar  plays  an  inconsiderable  rOle  in  the  direct  absorption  of 
water,  although  with  seeds  having  a  less  permeable  testa  it  may  be  of  some 
fanportance. 

The  presence  of  a  firlucosid  in  the  leaves  of  the  pear,  E.  Boxtrquelot  and 
HUe.  A.  FiCHTENHOLZ  (Compt,  Rend,  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  151  {1910),  No.  1,  pp. 
W-fi4). — ^The  authors  report  the  occurrence  in  the  fresh  leaves  of  several  varie- 
ties of  pear  of  a  glucosld  which  from  their  studies  is  believed  to  be  arbutin. 

Starch  content  of  leaves  dropped  in  autumn,  L.  L.  Habteb  {Ahs.  in  Science, 
n.  wr.,  S2  (1910),  No.  816,  p.  256). — ^The  author  reports  finding  from  6  to  14 
percent  of  starch  in  dropped  leaves  of  Llquidambar,  Ginkgo,  Sty  rax,  and  oaks,  a 
fact  which  seems  to  Indicate  that  all  food  materials  in  leaves  do  not  undergo 
translocation  in  autumn,  as  is  commonly  believed. 

The  inflnence  of  copper  sulphate  and  manganese  sulphate  upon  the  growth 
of  barley.  Miss  W.  E.  Brenchley  (Ann.  Bat.  [London],  24  (1910),  No.  95,  pp. 
57i-^8J,  pU  1,  dgms*  4)- — The  author  has  carried  on  a  series  of  experiments  to 
test  the  theory  that  chemical  substances  which  are  deleterious  to  plant  growth 
naiTersally  act  as  stimulative  agents  if  available  in  exceedingly  minute  quanti- 
ties The  experiments  were  carried  on  with  barley  germinated  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  water  cultures  containing  various  dilutions  of  copper  sulphate  and 
manganeee  sulphate. 

The  action  of  plant  poisons  In  dilute  solutions  was  found  to  be  masked  by  the 
presence  of  nutrient  salts,  which  enable  the  plants  grown  in  such  solutions  as 
wattt"  cultures  to  endure  a  miich  greater  concentration  of  the  toxic  substance 
than  in  the  absence  of  nutrients. 

Copper  sulphate,  which  was  found  to  be  a  definite  poison  to  barley,  does  not 
hafe  any  stimnlative  effect  in  very  dilute  solutions,  even  at  as  low  a  concentra- 
tSoQ  as  1  part  copper  sulphate  to  10,000,000.  Manganese  sulphate,  though  not 
tn  actual  poison  to  barley,  retards  the  growth  very  materially  if  supplied  in 
iBoderate  quantities.  Minute  traces  of  the  salt  had  a  decided  stimulative  action 
both  on  the  roots  and  shoots.  When  supplied  in  suflacient  concentration  the 
manganese  was  found  to  be  taken  up  by  the  plant  and  deposited  in  its  lower 

On  the  toxicity  of  certain  salts  toward  green  leaves,  L.  Maqxjenne  and  E. 
DofoussT  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  151  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  178-182).— 
Ite  authors  describe  a  method  of  determining  the  toxicity  of  salts  toward 
Ptots  in  which  leaves  are  floated  in  the  solutions  and  the  blackening  of  the 
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tissues  noted.  In  the  experiments  aucuba,  privet,  and  pear  leaves  were  placed 
in  titrated  solutions  of  various  cliemicals.  Where  the  leaves  were  entire  the 
changes  tools  place  very  slowly,  but  if  the  margins  of  the  leaves  were  cut,  or 
if  fragments  of  the  leaves  were  used  the  effect  of  the  salts  was  noticeable  in 
a  relatively  short  time.  This  method  was  found  to  be  suflaciently  sensitive  to 
show  within  24  hours  the  toxicity  of  a  solution  containing  1  part  of  copper  to 
5,000,000. 

In  studying  alkaline  salts,  stronger  solutions  were  used,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  blackening  of  the  leaves  was  an  accurate  index  of  the  relative  poisonous 
properties  of  the  different  salts  tested. 

Some  effects  of  a  harmful  organic  soil  constituent,  O.  Schbeineb  and  J.  J. 
Skinneb  (U.  8,  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur,  Soils  Bui,  70,  pp,  98,  pis,  i,  figs,  51).— In  this 
bulletin  the  authors  report  on  the  effects  of  dihydroxystearic  acid,  a  harmful 
constituent  of  soil,  upon  plant  growth  and  upon  soil  solutions  and  fertilizer 
action.  The  experiments  were  conducted  with  wheat  seedlings  grown  in  cul- 
tures containing  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen,  and  potash  in  various  ratios,  60 
parts  per  million  of  dihydroxystearic  acid  being  added  to  each  set  of  cultures. 

The  difference  between  the  cultures  containing  this  acid  and  those  without 
the  substance  is  stated  to  have  been  very  marked.  In  addition  to  the  general 
appearance  of  the  tops,  marked  changes  were  noticed  in  other  parts  of  the  plant, 
which  seems  to  show  that  the  roots  form  on  the  whole  a  better  physiological 
indicator  of  toxicity  than  the  growth  of  the  topa 

After  describing  their  experiments  in  detail  the  authors  summarize  their  in- 
vestigations, pointing  out  that  dihydroxystearic  acid  hinders  the  growth  of 
wheat  plants  when  It  Is  present  In  solution  in  pure  distilled  water,  and  that  the 
compound  Is  also  harmful  In  the  presence  of  nutrients  or  fertilizer  salts  in  all 
ratios  of  the  fertilizer  elements  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen,  and  potash.  The  com- 
pound was  found  to  be  more  harmful  in  those  ratios  of  fertilizers  not  well 
suited  for  plant  growth.  It  appears  to  be  relatively  much  less  harmful  In  the 
presence  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  than  with  those  composed  mainly  of  phos- 
phates and  potash.  The  compound  was  found  to  modify  both  the  amount  and 
ratio  of  the  fertilizer  elements  removed  from  soils,  the  ratio  being  higher  for 
nitrogen.  Fertilizer  combinations  which  tend  to  increase  root  oxidation  are 
deemed  the  best  combinations  to  overcome  the  harmful  effects  of  the  acid. 

Some  effects  of  a  harmful  orgranic  soil  constituent,  O.  SoHiffiiNEB  and  J.  J. 
Skinneb  (Bot  Oaz.,  50  (1910),  No,  S,  pp.  161-181,  figs,  11). —A  briefer  account 
of  the  Investigations  noted  above. 

The  influence  of  iron  on  the  formation  of  spores  of  Aspersrillus  niger, 
B.  Sauton  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  151  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  2J^1-2J^S).— 
In  studies  of  A,  niger  grown  in  culture  media  it  has  been  found  that  the  fungus 
frequently  did  not  produce  spores,  but  the  author  has  found  that  by  adding  iron 
to  the  solution,  spore  production  followed  in  a  relatively  short  period.  In  cul- 
tures of  Aspergillus  which  had  remained  without  spore  production  for  8  days 
with  no  iron  present  in  the  solution,  the  addition  of  Iron  salt  was  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  spores  within  24  hours. 

The  formation  of  the  spores  appears  to  be  an  accompaniment  of  the  fixation 
of  oxygen,  probably  brought  about  through  the  intermediation  of  Iron. 

Becent  observations  on  callose,  L.  Mangin  (Compt,  Rend,  Acad,  8ci. 
[Paris],  151  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  27 9-28S ) ,^The  author  gives  an  account  of  Inves- 
tigations which  show  that  there  is  In  fungi  as  well  as  in  other  plants.  In  addi- 
tion to  cellulose  and  pectlc  compounds,  a  substance  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  callose. 

This  substance  has  been  studied  and  it  Is  found  to  differ  from  cellulose  and 
chitln  in  its  rapid  destructlcm  In  glycerin  at  a  temperature  of  300"  C.  and  by 
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the  fact  that  it  is  not  colored  by  iodln  and  has  other  color  relations  which 
distiiignlsh  it.  It  is  foond  in  many  fongl  and  in  addition  occnrs  in  the  callus 
of  the  sieTe  tubes  and  in  the  membrane  of  the  mother  cells  of  pollen  grain&  It 
is  also  found  widely  distributed  among  thalloidiytes  and  algae,  but  it  Is  in  the 
fungi  that  it  occurs  noost  abundantly. 

Attenti<Hi  is  called  to  the  parallelism  between  this  substance  and  that  described 
by  Tanret  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  921),  to  which  tlie  name  fongoee  was  given.  The 
author  decides  that  the  two  substances  are  identical  but  that  the  name  callose 
baa  priority  and  should  be  adopted. 

FIELD  CSOPS. 

The  onnplete  farmer,  P.  McConnell  (London  and  New  York,  1910,  pp, 
J/F+-M2,  pte.  4.  fiffs.  54). — ^This  is  a  very  comprehensive  manual  of  information 
for  the  farmer.  The  principal  subdivisions  of  the  work  deal  with  soils,  crops, 
live  stock,  and  farm  equipment 

History  and  importance  of  eleetro-calture  with  special  reference  to  the 
more  recent  experiments  (Arch,  Deui.  Landw.  Rats,  $4  (1910),  pp,  5S5-S70), — 
Tliis  address  discusses  the  efiTect  of  electricity  on  strawberries,  beets,  and  other 
plants,  and  gives  an  especially  full  account  of  experiments  conducted  at 
Dahlem. 

Demonstration  farm  reports,  1900,  Pottawattamie  County,  P.  0.  Holdxn, 
A.  H.  Sntdeb,  and  A.  E.  Nelson  (lotca  State  Col.  Agr.  Ewt.  Dept.,  Demonstr, 
Farm  Rpt.  7,  pp,  20). — ^This  publication  states  the  results  of  experiments  on  a 
county  farm. 

Seed  com  samples  were  secured  for  test  from  the  planter  boxes  of  76  fttrms. 
The  average  yield  secured  was  36  bu.  per  acre;  the  average  of  the  5  highest 
samples  46^  and  of  the  5  lowest  27.1  bu.  The  3  highest  yields  from  introduced 
Tarieties  averaged  2S.4  and  the  8  lowest  28  bu.  per  acre,  while  the  average  from 
the  3  highest  yielding  samples  submitted  by  seed  companies  was  88.8  and  the 
average  of  the  3  lowest  29u2  bu.  per  acre. 

Five  kernels  per  hill  produced  a  higher  yield  than  plantings  at  lower  rates  in 
one  test,  while  an  average  of  31  kernels  per  hill  produced  the  maximum  yield  in 
another.  In  this  test  tlie  percentage  of  stand  during  September  decreased  with 
the  increase  in  the  rate  of  planting ;  the  percentage  of  suckers  varied  irregularly ; 
the  percentage  of  barren  stalks  increased  with  the  rate  of  planting,  while  the  per- 
centage of  seed  ears  and  of  market  ears  decreased ;  and  the  percentage  of  nub- 
bins and  worthless  ears  increased. 

An  individual  ear  test  conducted  with  40  ears  obtained  from  each  of  8  farmers 
hidicated  ''  ttiat  there  is  an  enormous  difference  in  the  producing  power  of  ears 
in  the  same  man's  seed  com." 

Besnlts  of  experiments  on  Black  Hawk  County  farm,  1900,  P.  G.  Holden, 
A.  H.  SirsDER,  and  A.  E.  Nelson  (Iowa  State  Col.  Agr.  Ext.  Dept.,  Demonstr. 
Farm  Rpt.  4,  pp.  18). — ^The  general  plan  and  results  of  the  experiments  r^)orted 
are  similar  to  those  noted  above.  The  5  highest  yields  secured  from  fbrm  seed 
in  this  county  averaged  55.5  bu.,  the  5  lowest  39.7  bu.  per  acre ;  the  8  highest 
Introduced  varieties  52  and  the  3  lowest  41.3  bu.  The  average  yield  of  all 
fanners'  varieties  was  49.3  and  of  14  introduced  varieties  46.2  bu.  per  acre. 

The  results  of  the  test  of  the  number  of  kernels  to  plant  per  hill  resembled 
those  noted  above  except  that  the  lowest  percentage  of  suckers  was  obtained 
with  the  plantings  averaging  from  2  to  31  kernels  per  hill,  while  the  percentage 
of  worthless  ears  was  lowest  after  plantings  averaging  21  kernels  per  hill. 

Demonstration  farm  reports,  1900,  Delaware  Oonnty,  P.  G.  Holdxn,  A.  H. 
Sntdeb,  and  A.  B.  Nelson  (Iowa  State  CoL  Agr.  EaoU  DepU,  DemoMtr,  Farm 
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Rpt,  8,  pp.  19). — The  plan  and  general  results  of  the  experiments  reported  are 
similar  to  those  noted  on  page  33. 

The  5  highest  yields  secured  from  farm^s*  samples  averaged  62  bu.  per  acre, 
and  the  3  highest  from  the  introduced  varieties  and  seed  companies*  samples 
yielded  40  and  30  bu.  per  acre,  respectively.  The  5  lowest  farmers'  samples 
yielded  36,  the  3  lowest  introduced  varieties  19,  and  the  3  lowest  seed  companies' 
samples  22  bu.  per  acre.  The  highest  yield  was  obtained  by  planting  an  average 
of  from  3  to  31  kernels  per  hilL 

Demonstratibn  farm  reports,  1900,  Woodbury  County,  P.  G.  Holden,  A.  H. 
Snyder,  and  A.  E.  Nelson  (lotoa  StaU  Col,  Agr,  Ext  DepU,  Denumstr,  Farm 
Rpt.  6,  pp.  18). — ^The  general  plan  and  results  of  the  experim^its  reported  are 
similar  to  those  noted  above. 

The  average  yield  of  the  5  highest  yielding  samples  secured  from  farms  was 
63.8  bu.  per  acre  as  compared  with  58.5  for  the  3  highest  yielding  introduced 
varieties.  The  figures  for  the  lowest  yields  were  37.1  and  45.8  bu.  per  acre, 
respectively.  The  70  farmers'  samples  averaged  52.7  and  the  14  introduced 
varieties  51.5  bu.  per  acre.  The  highest  yields  were  secured  from  plantings 
averaging  from  3  to  3i  liemels  per  hill.  The  percaitage  of  seed  ears  secured 
varied  irregularly  and  the  percentage  of  barren  stalks  appareitly  decreased  as 
the  rate  of  planting  increased. 

[Experiments'HTlth  field  crops],  D.  A.  Gilchbist  (County  Northumh.,  Ed, 
Com.,  Bui.  H,  pp.  S8-66). — During  the  period  1906-1909,  the  Banner  oat  pro- 
duced the  highest  average,  60|i  bu.  per  acre,  among  16  varieties  tested.  The 
Blainslie  variety  had  the  finest  straw  for  feeding  purposes  and  will  grow  well 
on  clay  soil  in  a  bad  season,  but  is  low  in  grain-producing  power.  Among  7 
varieties  of  barley  tested  Kinver  Chevalier  and  Maltster  produced  the  highest 
yields  of  grain  and  straw.  The  weight  per  bushel  and  of  500  grains  of  each 
variety  are  given.  Among  4  varieties  of  wheat  tested  In  1909,  Browick  Grey 
OhafiT  produced  the  highest  yield  of  40  bu.  per  acre.  In  a  fertilizer  test  with 
beans  the  highest  yield  followed  applications  of  (1)  10  tons  dung,  6  cwt  slag, 
and  1  cwt.  muriate  of  potash,  and  <2)  1  ton  lime  mud,  5  cwt  superphosphate, 
and  1  cwt.  muriate  of  potash. 

A  report  is  given  of  a  number  of  sowings  of  grass  and  clover  seeds  singly  and 
in  mixtures.  CJocksfoot  proved  the  best  permanent  grass  but  did  poorly  wh«i 
sown  alone.  During  1905-1909  the  Mammoth  Long  Red  mangel  produced  the 
highest  weight  of  roots  and  percentage  of  dry  matter  in  a  variety  test  In  a 
fertilizer  test  on  mangels  the  greatest  financial  advantage  was  secured  from 
applications  of  12  tons  of  dung  and  2  cwt.  of  common  salt,  together  with  a 
standard  dressing  of  510  lbs.  of  nitrate,  336  lbs.  of  26  per  cent  superphosphate, 
and  300  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre.  An  application  of  salt  apparently 
increased  the  yield  by  over  3t  tons  per  acre.  Applications  of  2  tons  of  lime  and 
4  tons  of  lime  mud  per  acre  apparently  decreased  the  yield  by  2i  and  4}  tons  per 
acre,  respectively. 

Plantings  of  potatoes  were  made  on  difiTerent  dates  from  October  17  to  May  2, 
and  in  1906  the  highest  yield  was  secured  from  planting  April  2,  in  1908  from 
planting  March  30,  in  1909  from  planting  March  1,  and  in  1907  from  a  planting 
made  on  October  23  of  the  previous  year.  In  another  test  sprouted  tubers  pro- 
duced about  IJ  times  the  yield  produced  by  unsprouted  tubers. 

The  percentage  of  dry  matter  in  swedes  was  found  to  vary  more  within  the 
same  variety  from  year  to  year  during  1900-1909  than  did  the  difiTerent  varieties 
during  the  same  year.  Early  turnips  produced  heavier  crops  than  swedes  but 
contained  little  more  dry  matter  per  acre. 

In  tests  with  the  finger-and-toe  disease  all  applications  of  lime  except  that 
of  gas  lime  proved  eflfective.    They  were  most  effective  In  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
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sixth  years  after  application.  Sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  zinc  gave  no 
results.  Excellent  results  followed  the  use  of  2  tons  of  ground  lime  or  3  tons 
of  groimd  limestone.  The  disease  proved  more  troublesome  on  thin  clay  than 
00  llgbt  sandy  soiL 

Top-dressings  of  112  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  139  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  lime, 
Bopplying  171  lb&  of  nitrogen  each,  produced  yields  of  38  and  46}  bu.  of  oats 
respectively,  while  the  straw  yields  were  16|  and  231  cwt  In  another  test  128 
lbs.  of  lime  nitrogai  and  112  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  both  excelled  140  lbs. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  during  one  season. 

Progress  reports  of  many  investigations  with  different  crops  in  1910  are  glv«[L 

[Experiments  with  farm  crops],  J.  S.  J.  McCall  and  £.  W.  Davy  (Ann. 
Rft.  Affr.  and  Forestry  Dept.  [Nyaaalandh  1910,  pp.  5-8,  10-17,  figs.  2).— The 
selection  work  with  cotton  is  discussed  and  a  method  of  selection  for  the  first  4 
jears^  work  reeomm^ided.  The  number  of  acres  devoted  in  different  districts 
to  each  of  the  principal  crops  is  reported  and  the  yield  in  1910  estimated.  A 
number  of  varieties  of  cotton  were  tested.  Laguna  com  proved  drought 
resistant  and  yielded  2,000  lbs.  of  dried,  husked  ears  per  acre,  while  a  check 
plat  of  local  maize  matured  only  small  cobs.  Ground  nuts  (Arachis  hypogea) 
produced  yields  of  from  l^JOO  to  1*500  lbs.  per  acre.  The  best  yields  followed 
lerd  plantings  from  15  to  18  in.. apart  each  way. 

Projgress  reports  are  given  of  plantings  of  soy  beans,  Florida  beans,  berseem 
(TW/o/tum  ale^eandrinum)  t  and  Crotolaria  striata. 

On  the  flora  of  certain  Cotswold  pastures,  R.  G.  Stapledon  (Agr,  Students* 
Gqz,,  h.  ser,,  15  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  5-12).— A  report  is  given  of  the  flora  found 
in  4  pastures.  The  plants  are  classed  as  Graminete,  Leguminosse,  and  included 
plants,  and  each  of  the  3  classes  is  further  divided  into  the  dominant,  sub- 
dominant,  abundant,  frequent,  sparse,  and  solitary  varieties. 

Experiments  on  permanent  ^rass  land,  1910,  E.  Kinch  (Agr.  Students* 
Cor.,  n.  ser^  15  {1910),  No.  i,  pp.  12-15). — In  a  fertilizer  test  on  grass  land 
appUcaticms  of  (1)  kainit,  superphosphate,  and  sodium  nitrate,  (2)  kainit  and 
ammonium  sulphate,  and  (3)  superphosphate  and  sodium  nitrate  apparently 
save  the  most  greatly  increased  yields.  The  effect  of  each  of  the  fertilizer 
apidicationa  on  the  different  grasses  is  reported. 

Beport  on  grrass  seed  mixture  experiments,  l'906-1909,  R.  B.  Gbeiq  and 
W.  M.  FuTOLAY  {Aberdeen  and  No.  of  Scot.  Col.  Agr.  Bui.  15,  pp.  20).— Bach 
plat  osed  was  separated  into  2  parts  by  a  fence,  one  portion  bein^  mowed  and 
the  other  grazed. 

A  large  quantity  of  Italian  rye  grass  in  a  seed  mixture  reduced  the  hay  yield 
at  every  farm.  No  relation  appeared  between  the  weight  of  hay  and  the  pro- 
portion of  perennial  rye  grass  sown.  The  absence  of  red  clover  reduced  the  hay 
erop,  but  tall  oat  grass  increased  it  The  plats  containing  the  least  rye  grass 
were  preferred  by  cattle.  After  2  or  3  years  the  quantity  of  pluff  and  bent 
grass  was  found  to  vary  directly  with  the  quantity  of  rye  grass  sown. 

Practical  hay  production,  A.  Nowaoki  {Der  praktische  Kleegrashau.  Berlin, 
1909.  4.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  ¥111+172). — ^This  volume  discusses  the  value  of 
Ttrkms  clovers,  grasses,  and  seed  mixtures  for  hay  growing,  and  treats  in 
ceneral  of  the  growing,  curing,  and  storing  of  hay. 

Cereal  map  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  showing  acreage 
ander  crop  in  each  township  in  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax,  1909  (Canada 
Bept.  Int.  Wall  Map  1). — ^Aside  from  the  data  for  the  year  1909  presented 
graphically,  tables  show  the  annual  production  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  for 
theae  provinces  each  year  from  1898  to  1900,  inclusive,  and  of  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  the  world  during  1909.  Statistical  data  relative  to  the  mills  and  ele- 
▼*tor8  of  the  3  provinces  are  tabulated* 
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A  new  forage  crop,  M.  S.  Bebtoni  (Bol.  8oc.  Agr.  Mexicana,  Si  (1910),  No. 
SS,  pp.  650-652;  Rev,  Agron.  y  Boh  Estac.  Agron,  Puerto  Bertoni,  4  (1909),  No. 
i,  pp.  7-ii).— The  author  reports  Andropogon  sorghum  perennis  n.  Tar.,  as  a 
new  and  valuable  forage  crop.  He  regards  it  as  "  a  variety  of  Sorghum  hale- 
pense  and  Kafir."    The  chemical  composition  is  stated. 

Composition  of  some  forage  beets  (Betterave,  20  (1910),  No.  511  f  p.  258).— 
Analyses  of  5  samples  are  glvai. 

Seed  com,  C.  P.  Hartley  (U.  8.  Depi.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  415,  pp.  12,  figs. 
.3). — ^A  discussion  of  the  value  of  good  seed  com  is  followed  by  directions  for 
gathering,  storing,  testing,  grading,  and  shelling  com  for  seed. 

Selecting  and  storing  seed  com,  C.  P.  Bull  and  L.  H.  Robbinb  (Umv. 
Minn.,  Dept.  Agr.,  Ext.  Bui.  9,  pp.  8,  figs.  7). — Directions  for  selecting  and  stor- 
ing seed  com  are  giv^i. 

Cotton  selection  on  the  farm  by  the  characters  of  the  stalks,  leaTes, 
and  bolls,  O.  P.  CJook  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Circ.  66,  pp.  23).— 
This  circular  discusses,  in  a  popular  way  for  the  use  of  farmers,  the  essential 
points  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  cotton  selection  and  breeding.  Directions  are 
giv^i  for  the  use  of  progaiy  rows  and  the  production  of  seed  for  sala 

How  much  nitrogen  does  green  manuring  with  lupines  add  to  the  soilP 
H.  VON  Feilitzen  (Monatsh.  Landto.,  2  (1909),.  No.  3,  p.  90;  ahs.  in  Zenthl.  Agr. 
Chem.,  38  (1909),  No.  12,  pp.  859,  860).— At  Jonk5ping,  Sweden,  blue  and  yellow 
lupines  were  sown  the  middle  of  May  and  harvested  September  2.  The  blue 
lupine  reached  125  cm.  in  height  and  fully  developed  its  pods,  but  the  yellow 
was  only  100  cm.  high  and  only  the  lower  pods  were  ripe  when  harvested.  The 
blue  lupine  excelled  in  earliness  and  yield  and  was  markedly  higher  in  nitrogen 
content  in  the  portions  above  ground. 

The  stubble  and  roots  contained  9.9  per  cent  and  15.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
dry  weight,  respectively,  In  the  case  of  the  blue  and  yellow  lupines,  and  returned 
to  the  soil  5  and  10.7  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  total  weight  in  nitrogen. 
These  results  are  presented  in  columns  parallel  with  those  of  Strebel  ( K.  S.  R., 
4,  p.  207)  and  Scholz-Lupitz  for  comparison.  The  fresh  weight,  dry  substance, 
organic  substance,  and  nitrogen  of  the  crop  were  determined. 

The  potato  as  a  truck  crop,  L.  C.  CJorbett  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui. 
407,  pp.  24t  figs.  11)  > — This  discusses  the  potato  as  a  truck  crop  and  the  use  of 
northern  grown,  southern  grown,  second  crop,  and  hold-over  seed.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  and  seed,  planting,  fertilization,  cultivation,  spraying,  liarvestlng, 
grading,  and  marketing  are  discussed. 

Change  of  seed  and  manurial  tests,  W.  Angus  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  8o.  Aust., 
14  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  47-49). — Newly  introduced  seed  potatoes  yielded  from 
li  to  2  tons  per  acre  more  than  local  varieties.  Tests  of  superphosphate,  potash, 
nitrate  of  soda,  blood  manure,  and  farmyard  manure  as  fertilizers  for  potatoes 
are  also  reported. 

Bice  culture,  S.  A.  Knapp  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  417,  pp.  30). — 
This  bulletin  discusses  red  and  commercial  varieties  of  rice,  the  production  and 
importation  of  rice,  rice  soils,  irrigation,  seed-bed  preparation,  drainage,  methods 
of  sowing,  flooding,  fertilizing,  objectionable  grasses,  harvesting,  thrashing, 
milling,  the  effect  of  fashion  In  rice,  rice  as  food,  rice  by-products,  rice  culti- 
vation in  southwestern  Louisiana  and  southeastern  Texas,  and  the  prospects 
for  the  extension  of  the  rice  industry. 

Wild  rice  seed  for  planting  (Recreation,  32  (1910),  No.  3,  p.  1-J9).— Wild 
rice  seed  kept  moist  with  a  daily  change  of  water  during  the  winter,  except 
when  a  frozen  mass  of  ice  and  seed  filled  the  barrel,  gave  a  75  per  cent  germina- 
tion test 
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Two  new  stralxiB  of  xye,  K.  von  RttMKEB  (Ztsckr.,  Gesanu,  Oetreidew,,  1 
am).  No.  i,  pp.  f^l;  ahs.  in.  ZenibL  Agr.  Ckem,,  38  (1909),  No,  11,  pp.  759- 
76J).— Both  the  varieties  discussed  produced  6  or  7  per  cent  more  flour  than  the 
Qsiitl  65  per  cent  average  The  yields  were  8  and  7.75  double  centners  per 
morgm  (46.6  and  45.1  bu.  per  acre),  respectively,  from  plantings  of  yellow  and 
blue  kerneled  rye  at  the  rate  of  from  13  to  15  kg.  per  morgen  (8  to  3§  pks.  per 
acre).  Kernel  color  is  not  an  indication  of  a  mixed  or  hybrid  race  but  a  useful 
cbaracter  of  a  pure  race,  the  writer  holds.  Yellow  kerneled  samples  grew 
slightly  higher  in  protein,  fat,  and  ash  than  the  blue-kemeled  on  analysis  of  the 
dry  substance. 

The  production  of  cigrar-leaf  tobacco  in  Pennsylvania,  W.  Freab  and  E.  K. 
Hbshmak  iU.  8.  Deft.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  416,  pp.  24,  figs.  P).— A  discussion 
of  tke  varieties  and  character  of  cigar-leaf  tobacco,  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
followed  by  an  outline  of  the  processes  of  cultivation,  harvesting,  curing,  and 
bandltog.  The  diseases  and  enemies  of  tobacco  and  its  cost  of  production  are 
tiso  dealt  with. 

Sxperiments  in  turnip  cultore,  A.  Cablieb  (Brig.  Hort.  et  Agr.,  22  {1910), 
.Yo.  15,  p.  2S5). — ^Bach  plat  in  this  experiment  received  a  mixture  of  400  kg. 
»apen)ho^hate,  800  kg.  kalnit,  and  50  kg.  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  hectare 
<356,  712,  and  44.5  lbs.  per  acre,  respectively).  In  addition  one  series  received 
200  kg.  nitrate  of  soda  at  one  application,  and  the  other  series  half  that  amount 
whea  the  turnips  were  from  6  to  7  cm.  high  and  the  other  half  when  they  were 
tbont  15  cm.  high.  The  average  yields  from  the  2  series  were  10,725  and 
12,442  kg.  of  roots  per  hectare,  respectively. 

The  relative  amounts  of  dry  matter  in  several  varieties  of  Swedish  tur- 
nips; a  comparison  between  the  results  obtained  in  the  North  of  Engrland 
and  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  S.  H.  Collins  (Proc.  Umv.  Durham  Phil. 
Boc..  3  (1909-10),  No.  5,  pp.  303-306)  .—This  article  gives  the  percentage  of 
total  dry  matter  and  the  order  of  merit  of  each  of  a  number  of  varieties  of 
swedes  tested  in  the  North  of  England,  Great  Britain,  and  elsewhere.  The  order 
of  merit  varied  little  with  the  locality. 

The  development  of  the  grain  of  wheat.  Miss  W.  E.  Bbenchlet  and  A.  D. 
Hall  {Jour.  Agr.  Sci.,  3  (1909),  No.  2.  pp.  195-217,  pi.  1,  figs.  20).— The  authors 
rvongnlze  3  stages  in  the  formation  of  the  wheat  grain:  (a)  A  period  during 
vtkidi  the  pericarp  is  the  prominent  feature,  (b)  one  during  which  the  endo- 
^>enn  is  being  filled,  and  (c)  the  period  of  ripening  or  desiccation  of  the  grain. 
**Each  plant  possesses,  as  it  were,  a  special  mold,"  the  product  of  which  is 
Qntform  in  content  of  nitrogenous  and  nonnitrogenous  materials  and  ash. 

Desiccation  rather  than  chemical  changes  characterizes  the  ripening  process. 
A  day  or  two  before  the  farmer  regards  the  grain  as  ripe  it  has  attained  its 
narlmnm  dry  weight  of  grain. 

Tibles  state  the  green  and  dry  weights  per  thousand  grains,  the  specific 
mrity,  and  the  chemical  composition  of  wheats  grown  experimentally  at 
Botbtmsted. 

Correlation  in  wheat,  C.  Drneumostieb  {Ann.  Oembloux,  20  {1910),  No.  5, 
«».  sn^-tSS,  dgms.  3). — ^The  investigations  reported  in  this  article  do  not  verify 
tbeltw  ennnciated  by  von  Liebenberg  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  633).  Data  on  the  stiff, 
wlkite-strawed  Hybrid  oT  Massy  showed  direct  correlation  between  length  of 
calm  and  weight  of  ear,  length  and  weight  of  culm,  and  indirect  correlation 

between  density  of  culm  and  length  of  head.     Tables  show  the  length  and 

weight  of  culms  and  ears  and  the  density,  number  of  grains,  and  total  weight 
of  gmhm  and  number  of  spikelets  per  ear  for  each  of  a  number  of  hybrids 
tested. 
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Wheat— Variety  te^ts,  N.  Schhitz  (Maryland  8ta.  Bui.  W,  pp,  55-^0). r— 
Barlier  variety  teats  have  already  been  noted  (R  &  R.,  11,  p.  440). 

The  tests  here  reported  were  made  on  poorly  drained  clay  loam  fertilised  with 
400  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  9-2-5  fertilizer.  Fultz  was  used  as  the  standard  for  com- 
parison of  varieties  and  as  a  check  against  soil  variations  During  8  years  of 
the  period  1899-1907,  Currell  Prolific,  Dietz,  and  New  Shanghai  averaged  33.6, 
81,  and  30.7  bu.  per  acre  respectively.  In  a  test  of  39  varieties  only  Bearded 
Purple  Straw,  Dietz  Longberry,  and  China  averaged  more  than  30  bu.  per  acre 
for  the  period  1908-1910. 

Boumaninn  wheat.— Harvests  of  1900-1908,  A.  Zahabia  (Le  BU  Bou- 
main^^R^coltes  des  Annies  1900-1908.  Bucharest,  1910,  pp.  581,  maps  10)  * — 
Tables  present  data  with  regard  to  the  wheat  harvested  by  each  of  a  large 
number  of  farmers,  including  the  area  devoted  to  wheat,  the  average  returns 
per  acre,  the  weight  per  hectoliter  and  per  thousand  grains,  and  the  chemical 
composition. 

HOBTICirLTirSE. 

• 

Frost  fighting,  A.  B.  Wollabeb  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  38  (1910),  No.  7,  pp. 
1106,  1107).— This  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  A.  G.  McAdie  describing  the 
method  of  frost  protection  by  means  of  small  fires  or  heaters  developed  In  Cali- 
fornia and  now  followed  elsewhere,  the  essential  features  of  which  are  (1) 
accurate  advance  information  of  the  likelihood  of  frost,  (2)  application  of  pre- 
ventive means  during  critical  hours,  and  (3)  guarding  the  fruit  from  a  too 
rapid  warming. 

*'  In  all  the  devices  now  on  the  market  attention  has  been  given  simply  to 
the  heating.  Fuel  of  diflPerent  kinds  is  used  and  for  various  crops  there  will  be 
a  dIflPerence  In  efficiency,  depending  upon  the  fuel  used,  cost  of  labor,  etc. 

**  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  all  protective  devices  are  based  upon  tlie  three 
following  principles:  (1)  Heating,  (2)  covering,  (3)  ventilating.  Under  the 
first,  come  all  forms  of  fire  baskets,  oil  pots,  and  orchard  heaters.  Under  the 
second,  cloth  covers,  lattice  work,  artificial  cloud  builders,  smudge  makers,  and 
the  new  anti-frost  cover.  Under  the  third  head  there  should  be  devised  suitable 
forms  of  blowers  and  air  mixers." 

Frost  fighting  in  the  Boise  Valley,  E.  L.  Wells  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  38 
(1910),  No.  7,  pp.  1120,  1121).— Trials  in  an  orchard  near  Boise  of  fire  pots 
burning  oil  are  reported,  the  results  indicating  that  "orchard  heating  in  the 
Boise  Valley  Is  entirely  practicable,  and  by  Its  Intelligent  use  serious  loss  from 
frost  can  be  practically  eliminated." 

Modem  ideas  over  the  reciprocal  influence  of  stock  and  sdon,  A.  Bencke 
(Gartenwelt,  U  (1910),  No.  23,  pp.  269-272). —A  review  of  recent  experimental 
knowledge  relative  to  the  mutual  relation  between  stock  and  scion. 

Report  of  the  Geisenheim  Experiment  Station  for  Pomology,  Viticoltore, 
and  Gardening  for  1909,  J.  Wortmann  et  al.  (Ber.  K,  Lehranst,  Wien,  Obst 
u.  Qartenhau  Oelsenheim,  1009,  pp.  26 J^,  figs.  49).-— This  report  includes  a  gen- 
eral review  for  the  year  of  the  Instruction  work  in  the  Geisenheim  Institute 
and  of  the  activities  of  the  divisions  of  plant  physiology,  plant  pathology,  bio- 
chemistry, pure  yeast  culture,  meteorology,  and  forest  diseases,  together  with  a 
report  of  the  Gelsenhelm-Elblngen  grape  propagating  station. 

Agricultural  experiment,  H.  H.  Cousins  (Ann.  Rpt.  Dept.  Agr,  [Jamaica^, 
1910,  pp.  6-9). — This  consists  of  an  outline  report  of  cultural  experiments  in 
Jamaica  with  sugar  cane,  coffee,  bananas,  citrus,  mangoes,  cocoa,  cassava,  to- 
bacco, vanilla,  and  coconuts  including  reports  on  the  growth  of  Para  rubber 
planted  in  different  parts  of  Jamaica  in  1906. 
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Experiments  on  the  gases  giyen  off  by  bananas  and  oranges  respectively 
were  also  carried  on  in  tbe  laboratory.  It  was  Aown  tliat  oranges  gave  off  a 
good  deal  of  carbonic-acid  gas  whea  stored  in  a  dose  place  sacb  as  a  ship's 
bold*  tat  althongfa  this  gas  appeared  to  be  a  good  preservative  of  bananas,  it 
VIS  foQDd  by  direct  trial  that  the  •emanations  from  oranges  stored  in  a  chamber 
brousiit  about  a  premature  ripening  of  bananas.  As  a  result  it  is  recom- 
mended that  citrus  fruits  and  bananas  be  placed  in  separate  storage  when  being 
shipped  for  long  distances  by  sea. 

In  tbe  light  of  the  results  secured^  with  the  Para  rubt>er  tree,  it  is  concluded 
that  it  is  not  suitable  for  cultivation  in  Jamaica  as  a  commercial  source  of  rub- 
ber. Tbe  high  cost  of  labor  is  one  of  the  important  factors  against  its  culture. 
CuHBoa  eiastica  appears  to  be  the  most  promising  rubber  tree  at  present  being 
tested  in  Jamaica.  It  lias  a  more  vigorous  growth  and  capacity  for  giving  its 
latex  at  a  few  tappings,  tliereby  reducing  the  cost  of  collecting  the  rubber. 

Knshpooms,  R.  L.  Castle  (Lomdon,  [1910},  1,  ed..  pp.  VI+20+XII,  figs. 
U).—TtiiA  booklet  contains  popular  directions  for  growing  mushrooms. 

Grofwing  tomatoes  for  the  cauninfir  factory,  J.  Tboop,  C.  G.  Woodbury,  and 
J.  G.  BoYLB  {liMama  Bta.  Bui.  lU.  PP-  611-^28,  figs.  8).— Under  the  general 
beadiags  of  soil,  growing  ttie  plants,  harvesting,  yields  and  profits,  varieties, 
losecta  and  diseases,  this  bulletin  discusses  the  methods  now  employed  In 
lodiaoa  In  mowing  tomatoes  as  a  field  crop  for  the  canning  factory,  the  business 
being  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  farmer.  The  subject 
matter  is  based  upon  field  investigations  conducted  by  the  station,  observations 
made  in  important  growing  sections,  and  information  furnished  by  canners  and 
growera. 

The  investigations  as  a  whole  have  led  to  the  following  suggestions  for  placing 
tbe  industry  on  a  better  paying  Imsis :  The  growing  and  setting  out  of  better 
plants;  more  thorough  soil  preparation,  including  drainage,  fertilizing  and  cul- 
ti^atkn;  handling  the  vines  more  carefully  during  the  picking  season;  and 
pUntiBg  smaller  areas  with  more  intensive  methods  of  culture. 

Cosunercial  fruit  growing,  A.  Jahbok  {Der  Grossobsthau.  Berlin,  1909,  pp. 
yi-\-SlS,  figs.  1S2). — This  work  is  presented  as  a  guide  and  text-book  of 
orchard  management,  including  intercropping  with  small  fruits  and  vegetables. 
It  la  especially  designed  for  those  wIk)  already  have  a  technical  knowledge  of 
^niit  coltare  and  wish  to  engage  in  commercial  orcharding.  For  this  reason 
qtKstions  relating  to  locating  tke  ordmrd,  orchard  policy,  valuation,  financing, 
detennination  of  yields,  etc.,  am  given  more  importance  than  cultural  details, 
aithoQ^  many  phases  of  the  cultural  work  are  treated  with  a  view  to  supple- 
aHntiDg  information  furnished  in  previous  works  on  fruit  growing. 

Fnit  production  in  the  Department  of  Rhone,  Deville  (Ann.  8oc.  Agr.  8ci. 
ti  Indus,  Lyon,  1909,  pp.  101-123).— In  addition  to  a  brief  survey  of  the  fruit 
indostry  of  Rlione,  the  4]ue8tions  of  fertilising,  training,  pruning,  and  thinning 
Mt  trees  are  discussed,  as  well  a«  the  contrc^  of  insects  and  fungus  diseases 
sttaciing  various  kinds  of  fruits. 

Fnit  growing  in  Anvergne,  D.  Lat£  i Assoc.  Franc.  Avanc.  8ci.,  Compt. 
fieal,  S7  (1908),  pp.  ii«7-/J37).— A  general  account  of  the  fruit  industry  in 
the  Department  of  Pay  de  Ddme,  France. 

nie  plantingr  <^  frmit  trees  (West  Indian  BvH^  11  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  50-55, 
Kt.  Sh'—iB  view  of  the  successful  results  secured  by  Bedford  and  Pickering 
b  piaating  fmit  trees  without  taking  any  precautions  to  prevent  the  roots  from 
^etng  injored  and  then  ramming  the  soil  tightly  around  them  (E.  S.  R.,  20, 
P- 1604)  experiments  were  mdertaken  at  several  of  the  stations  in  the  West 
ladies  to  determtaie  the  ciSect  of  thki  unorthodox  method  of  pianting  hi  those 
TO74*— No.  1— n i 
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cotmtrieB,  and  preliminary  reports  are  liere  given  of  the  planting  operations  in 
Dominica,  Montaerrat,  Antigua,  and  St  Kitts,  including  the  results  to  date. 

Planting  operation^  in  Antigua  and  St  Kitts  failed  generally  on  account  of 
drought  and  will  be  repeated.  The  work  in  Dominica  and  Montserrat  shows  a 
decreased  rate  of  growth  for  trees  carelessly  planted  over  those  carefully 
planted,  though  it  still  remains  to  be  determined  whether  this  decrease  is 
permanent 

Orcharding,  A.  Dickins  {Agr,  Ed.  [Rons.  Agr.  CoL],  2  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  69, 
figs.  S5). — This  publication  contains  popular  directions  for  growing  orchard  and 
small  fruits. 

Problems  surroondlng  the  shipping  of  fruit,  G.  H.  Powexl  (Better  Fruit, 
6  (1910),  No.  3,  pp.  25-81,  74,  75,  76,  77). — ^The  author  discusses  the  various 
factors  affecting  the  shipping  quality  of  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits,  and  indi- 
cates the  Improved  methods  of  handling  the  fruit  previous  to  and  during  trans- 
portation with  a  view  to  preventing  mechanical  injuries  and  the  development 
of  fruit  diseases. 

Agricultural  cold  storage  plants,  G.  Bouvieb  (Ann.  8oc.  Agr.  8ci.  et  Indus. 
Lyon,  1909,  pp.  217-238). — An  address  on  the  establishment  and  uses  of  coop- 
erative cold  storage  plants,  based  upon  storage  experiments  with  fruits  and 
vegetables  conducted  in  the  experimental  plant  of  the  Ck)ndrieu  Ck)operative  Cold 
Storage  Society.  The  general  results  secured  with  specific  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  included. 

Handling  the  apple  crop  of  the  Northwest,  G.  I.  Lewis  (Better  Fruit,  5 
(1910),  No.  3,  pp.  17-24,  figs.  21). — A  discussion  of  modem  practices  in  picking, 
grading,  packing,  and  shipping  apples. 

Besults  of  fertilizer  experiments  with  olives,  Zachabewicz  (Bui.  Dir.  Agr. 
Com.  et  Colon.  [Tunis],  H  (1910),  No.  55,  pp.  2U-223).—A  summarized  account 
of  results  secured  from  fertilizer  experiments  with  olives  in  southern  France. 

PhyBiologrical  investigations  of  the  prune  and  study  of  methods  for  im- 
proving the  prune  industry  in  Servia,  W.  Stoykowitch  (Recherches  physio- 
logiques  sur  la  prune  et  etude  sur  les  tn4thodes  d  employer  pour  Vam^lioration 
de  Vindustrie  pruniire  en  Berhie.  (Thesis,  Univ.  Nancy,  1910,  pp.  228-{-II,  figs. 
71). — This  thesis,  which  was  presented  to  the  University  of  Nancy  for  the 
doctor's  degree,  includes  a  detailed  investigation  of  prune  culture  and  the  prep- 
aration of  dried  prunes  in  the  different  producing  countries,  and  a  comparison 
of  these  methods  with  the  methods  actually  employed  in  Servia,  including  a 
search  for  means  of  improving  the  prune  industry  of  Servia.  In  addition  the 
author  reports  physiological  investigations  relative  to  the  maturing  of  prunes 
and  their  composition  in  the  various  stages  of  their  development  as  well  as 
personal  investigations  of  various  questions  connected  with  the  processes  of 
drying  prunes. 

Quince  culture,  F.  G.  Seabs  (Mass.  Crop  Rpt.,  23  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  32-40, 
figs.  2). — This  article  contains  popular  directions  for  growing  quinces.  It  dis- 
cusses soils  and  fertilizers,  varieties,  selecting  trees  and  planting  out  fruit 
bearing  and  pruning,  insects  and  fungus  pests,  picking,  marketing,  and  uses. 

Coconut  cultivation  in  the  Federated  Malay  States,  L.  G.  Bbown  (Dept. 
Agr.  Fed.  Malay  States  Bui.  11,  pp.  10).— Popular  suggestions  are  given  for 
growing  coconuts,  the  extraction  of  toddy  or  sugar  from  the  tree,  collecting  the 
produce,  manufacture  of  copra,  and  protection  against  pests.  An  estimate  of 
expenditures  and  receipts  is  also  given  for  opening  up  and  bringing  into  bearing 
600  acres  of  coconuts  in  the  Goast  district 

Experiments  on  the  quality  of  tea,  G.  D.  Hope  (Indian  Tea  Assoc.  [Pam- 
phlet] 2,  1910,  pp.  29,  charts  i/).— Part  1  of  this  pamphlet  discusses  the  results 
of  a  preliminary  inquiry  conducted  at  the  Heeleaka  Bxperiment  Station  relative 
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to  the  infloeDce  which  external  conditlonB,  snch  as  rainfall,  temperature,  ma- 
Doriai  experlmeita,  etc,  exert  on  tlie  qoality  of  tea  leaf.  Part  2  describes  in 
detail  attempts  to  follow  the  loss  of  essential  oil  during  the  process  of  firing  \n 
tea,  in  order  ev^tually  to  determine  methods  by  which  this  loss  may  be  mini- 
mind. 

Qermination  and  selection  experiments  with  tea  seed,  O.  Bebnabd  (Bui. 
Dipt,  Agr.  Indes  N4eriand^  1910,  No.  40,  pp.  11-2S,  pi.  i).--This  consists  of 
notes  on  the  selection,  testing,  and  germination  of  tea  seed,  carried  on  prelimi- 
nary  to  the  development  through  selection  of  a  race  of  tea  better  adapted  to 
coDditioQs  in  Java  than  the  present  forms. 

The  author  found  that  selection  by  size  of  seed  has  little  value  but  that  the 
beBTiest  seeds  produce  the  most  Tigorous  seedlings.  Where  seeds  were  im- 
mersed in  solutions  of  different  density,  those  immersed  in  the  heaviest  solu- 
ttoDS  gave  the  best  and  most  uniform  seedlings.  The  density  of  the  seed  was 
not  an  index  to  the  rapidity  of  germination,  and  the  failure  to  sink  in  the  solu- 
tion is  not  always  an  indication  that  the  seeds  will  not  germinate.  More  regu- 
lar and  uniform  germination  was  secured  when  the  seeds  were  planted  in  the 
ground  with  the  eye  downward  than  when  planted  with  the  eye  on  top. 

A  report  on  raspberry  manuring  experiments,  Bbehheb  (Oartenwelt,  14 
(1910),  No.  2,  pp.  15-17,  fig.  1). — In  some  fertilizer  experiments  conducted  with 
n^berries  for  a  period  of  8  years  in  the  experimental  fields  of  the  Altona 
hidostrial  School  a  complete  commercial  fertilizer  with  a  high  content  of  solu- 
ble Gaits  and  from  which  the  harmful  salts  had  been  removed  gave  much  better 
lesolts  as  to  yield  than  either  the  ordinary  commercial  fertilizer  or  stable 
manure.  The  use  of  lime  in  connection  with  the  various  combinations  appears 
to  bave  increased  the  yield. 

Beginning  and  progress  in  the  development  of  American  grapes,  T.  V. 
MrasoH  {Trans.  Kans.  State  Hort.  8oc.,  30  (1908-9),  pp.  195-204).— A  brief 
Mnrey  of  the  history  and  progress  of  grape  culture  in  the  United  States. 

Viticoltore  in  Anvergne,  F.  Ohbistophle  (Assoc.  Franc.  AvanQ,  8ci.,  Compt. 
Send^  57  (1908),  pp.  1151-1161).— A  report  on  the  viticultural  industry  in  the 
Department  of  Puy  de  IX^me,  France,  relative  to  its  history  and  extent,  climatic 
conditions,  methods  of  culture,  varieties,  wine  making,  and  marketing. 

Greenhouse  cultures,  P.  Pacottet  and  J.  Dairat  (Cultures  de  Serres.  Paris, 
1910,  pp.  540,  figs.  178). — ^I'his  book,  which  is  one  of  the  agricultural  series 
pnbUabed  under  the  direction  of  G.  Wery,  is  essentially  a  treatise  on  grape  cul- 
tnre  under  glass,  although  some  attention  is  given  to  the  culture  of  other  fruits. 

The  successive  chapters  discuss  the  general  factors  involved  in  greenhouse 
cultores,  greenhouse  construction,  management,  and  heating,  propagation,  plant- 
ing, pruning,  forcing  operations,  various  methods  of  conserving  fruit  previous 
to  marketing,  packing,  transportation,  and  diseases,  insect  pests,  and  other 
bindiances  in  the  greenhouse.  The  book  concludes  with  a  study  of  greenhouse 
nirieties  of  grapes. 

Town  gardening,  B.  G.  Ravenscboft  (London,  1910,  2.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp. 
I//+W7). — ^A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  handbook  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants  suitable  for  culture  in  the  outdoor  garden,  window  gard«:i,  and 
sreenhouse,  originally  issued  in  1882. 

liodc  and  water  gardens,  F.  W.  Meter  (London,  1910,  pp.  xn+227,  pis. 
W).— This  work  embodies  a  series  of  popular  articles  by  the  late  author  which 
bave  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  TJie  Garden,  to  which  additions  have  been 
>Mde  by  the  editor,  R  T.  Ck)ok,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  usefulness  of 
tbe  work.  It  contains  detailed  instructions  for  making  and  planting  rock  and 
water  gardens,  including  suggestions  as  to  plant  materiaL  Chapters  on  wall 
*Ad  beath  gardening  are  also  included. 
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On  the  composition  of  flexible  and  rigrid  eamation  stems,  L.  Fondabd  and 
F.  Gatjthi*  {CompU  Ren€.  Acad,  8ci,  [Porl«],  151  (1910),  No.  8,  pp,  5^2-504).— 
Analyses  are  given  showing  tbe  chemical  composition  of  both  stlflf  and  flexible 
carnation  stems.  The  content  of  dry  matter,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  add,  and 
potash  was  found  to  be  considerably  greater  in  the  stlflf  stems,  whereas  ttiere 
was  a  higher  lime  content  In  the  flexible  stems. 

On  studying  the  respective  composition  of  the  leaves  and  stems  of  each  va- 
riety analyzed,  it  was  found  that  although  the  leaves  were  much  richer  In 
nitrogen,  potash,  and  lime  than  the  stems,  they  were  poorer  in  phosphoric  acid- 
The  authors  therefore  suggest  that  with  a  view  to  producing  an  abundance  of 
flowering  stems  it  may  be  well  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  Importance  of 
phosphoric  acid  as  a  carnation  fertilizer. 

FOEESTfiY. 

How  to  know  the  trees,  H.  Irving  (London,  New  York,  and  Melbourne,  1910, 
pp,  VI-{-179,  pl8.  111). — ^This  book  consists  of  popular  descriptions  with  illus- 
trations of  trees  commonly  met  with  in  Great  Britain. 

Trees  and  shrubs  of  the  British  Isles,  C.  S.  CkwPEB  and  W.  P.  Westell 
(London  and  New  York,  1909,  vols.  1,  pp,  XXXII -{-LXXXIV-^r  108;  2,  pp. 
VIII-\-260,  pis,  86). — ^Thls  work  has  been  prepared  as  a  means  for  identifying 
not  only  the  trees  and  shrubs  native  to  the  British  Isles  but  also  the  more  com- 
mon cultivated  trees  and  shrubs. 

Over  550  species  are  described  under  the  headings  of  flowers.  Inflorescence, 
fruit,  foliage,  mode  of  growth,  and  winter  buds.  Each  plant  Is  arranged  under 
its  natural  order,  the  characteristics  of  which  precede  each  group.  The  intro- 
duction contains  considerable  general  Information  relative  to  the  habitat,  form, 
structure,  beauty,  uses,  etc.,  of  trees  and  shrubs.  A  calendar  showing  the 
average  dates  of  flowering  in  mild  latitudes,  together  with  a  number  of  lists  of 
trees  and  shrubs  for  certain  soils  and  situations,  is  given,  and  several  chapters 
preceding  the  descriptions  discuss  injurious  and  useful  Insects,  galls,  fungus 
pests,  and  fungicides  and  Insecticides. 

[Timber  trees  of  Cuba]  (Mem.  Admin.  Pres.  Repuh.  Cuha^  1909,  insert^  quarto 
2,  facing  p.  242). — A  descriptive  list  Is  given  of  112  timber  trees  of  Cuba  show- 
ing their  common  and  scientific  names,  origin,  height,  range,  uses  of  the  timber 
and  other  products,  and  the  class,  specific  weight,  and  color  of  the  timber,  to- 
gether with  coefficients  of  fracture,  elasticity,  compression,  and  flection. 

Statistics  of  Danish  forests,  C.  H.  Finch  {Quart.  Jour.  Forestry,  4  (1910), 
No.  4^  PP'  300-305,  pi.  1). — ^A  brief  statistical  report  on  the  forests  and  forest 
administration  in  Denmark. 

Beech,  oak,  and  hornbeam  high  forest  in  France,  A.  Smtthisb  (Quart  Jour. 
Forestry,  4  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  275-293,  pis.  6).— A  descriptive  account  of  the 
Forest  of  Retz,  discussing  Its  situation,  area,  history,  climate,  geology  and  soil, 
enemies,  and  the  details  of  Its  administrative  policy. 

Shortleaf  pine  (Pinus  echinata)  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  8erv.  Circ.  182, 
pp.  4)' — This  circular  discusses  the  shortleaf  pine  (P.  echinata)  relative  to  the 
form  and  size  of  trees  grown  in  plantations,  planting  range,  soil  requlremants, 
uses  of  the  wood,  seed  bed,  nursery  and  planting  operations,  and  yield  of 
plantations. 

Loblolly  pine  (Pinus  tsBda)  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  8erv.  Circ  183,  w- 
4). — ^The  discussion  of  this  species  is  quite  similar  to  that  noted  above  for  the 
shortleaf  pine  (P.  echiwita). 
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Hm  rubber  tree  of  Tonkin  and  Horth  AnnftTn  (Ble^rodea  tonklnensis), 
P.  Ebebhabot  and  M.  Dubard  (Aor.  Prat.  Pap^  Chcnid^,  10  il»tO),  Noa,  8^,  pp, 
-fiW.  fiff$,  6;  83,  pp.  112-13U  fi99.  19).— A  general  report  on  the  Tonkin  rubber 
tree  (£.  8.  IL,  21«  p.  444),  relative  to  its  liistorj,  geographic  distribution,  habitat, 
blolocr.  morphology^  anatcxDy,  latex  and  rubber,  methods  of  tapping,  and  com- 
merdal  value  of  the  product.  » 

Tam^uig  ezperimenta  with.  Teo-Kotti:  ( Bleekrodea  tonkineiksis )  rubber  trees, 
J.  BooLLBT  {Bui.  £con.  Indo^Chine,  n.  «er.,  13  (1910),  No.  82,  pp.  1-11).— Ek- 
perim^ts  were  conducted  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  tapping  the  Teo- 
NoBg  tree  discussed  above,  as  well  as  to  study  the  cliaracter  of  the  latex. 

The  V-shaped  cut  gave  the  best  returns.  Although  the  rubber  is  of  good 
quality,  the  latex  has  a  large  resin  content,  and  it  is  concluded  that  it  will  not 
pay  to  ban-est  Teo-Nong  latex  from  the  wild  trees. 

India  rubber  and  gutta-percha,  T.  Seeuomann,  G.  L.  Tobbilhon  and  H. 
Falcoret  {London,  1910,  2.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  XVI+Ji08+32,  figs.  145).— 
A  revised  and  enlarged  second  edition  of  this  work  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  680). 

The  cultivation  and  preparation  of  Para  rubber,  W.  H.  Johnson  {London, 
1B09,2.  c<t,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  XII+178-^16,  pla.  9,  flga.  23).— The  present  edition 
id  this  work  <E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  774)  has  been  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged  to 
tedude  the  latest  authentic  information  on  rubber  culture  in  the  East,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  subjects  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  those  connected  with  the 
robber  industry. 

Flaatation  rubber  in  1900  and  its  future,  H.  Bbenieb  (Buh  J^con.  Indo- 
Chine, «.  aer.,  13  {1910),  No.  83,  pp.  206-242). — ^An  economic  review  of  rubber 
coDdltious  in  the  various  producing  coimtrles,  based  upon  the  recent  literature 
of  rubber  production,  references  to  which  are  included. 

Comparing  plantation  rubber  with  wild  rubber,  the  author  finds  that  the 
erideace  presented  is  In  favor  of  the  Hevea  plantations  of  the  BJast  wherever 
labor  is  abundant  and  rational  exploitation  Is  employed.  On  the  other  hand, 
orercapltalizatlon,  overplanting,  mismanagement,  and  the  failure  to  recognize 
proper  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  culture  are  apt  to  react  unfavorably  to 
plantation  rubber. 

Bnbber  culture  in  Mexico,  H.  J.  Ludewiq  {Tropenpflanzer,  U  {1910),  No. 
1^*  pp.  510-621). — ^A  general  and  statistical  account  of  the  rubber  industry  in 
itiexico,  including  an  outline  of  propagation  experiments  with  Guaynle  rubber 
being  conducted  by  E.  A.  Calfey  at  the  Los  Cedros  plantation. 

Bnbber  culture  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  P.  J.  S.  Cbameb  (Dept.  Landh. 
Bwriname  Bui.  25,  pp.  138,  pis.  25,  figs.  J^^).— -This  bulletin,  which  is  based  upon 
an  investigation  tour  of  the  rubber  plantations  In  Colombo  and  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  is  intended  as  a  popular  cultural  guide  for  Surlname  planters. 
It  discusses  clearing  the  land,  selection  of  soils,  drainage,  seed  bed  and  nursery 
practices,  planting  operations,  catch  crops,  topping  and  pruning,  diseases  and 
otber  pests,  tapping  methods,  practices  and  instruments,  transporting  and  coagu- 
lating latex,  and  preparing  rubber  for  the  market 

Iteport  of  the  state  forest  administration  of  Bavaria  {Mitt,  Staatsforstverw. 
Baperns,  1909,  No.  9,  pp.  207).— This  is  a  statistical  review  of  forest  operations 
In  Bavaria  for  the  year  1907. 

The  data  given  show  the  extent  of  forest  areas  of  all  kinds  at  the  beginning 
of  IfiOT,  the  volume  and  value  of  timber  sales  and  the  sale  of  minor  products, 
ferenaes  and  expenditures  for  the  year,  planting  and  road  building  operations, 
net  incomes,  forest  offenses,  and  forest  fires.  The  results  of  felling  op«»tlons, 
forest  plantings,  and  other  improvements  in  tlie  forests  belonging  to  communes, 
inatitudons,  and  corporations  are  included.    Summarized  statistics  are  also 
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given  for  the  year  1909,  showing  the  nature,  volume,  and  value  of  major  and 
minor  forest  products  in  the  various  districts  of  Bavaria. 

A  statistical  review  of  the  forest  administration  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of 
Baden  for  the  year  1908  (Statis  Nachw.  Forstverto,  Baden,  SI  (1908),  pp. 
XXI-\-H5,  dgms.  11). — Part  1  of  this  review  contains  general  summaries  rela- 
tive to  forest  areas,  grubbing  and  planting  operations,  and  forest  offenses. 
Part  2  contains  detailed  statistical  information  for  the  crown  forests,  relative 
to  areas  by  districts,  financial  yields,  yield  in  lumber  and  minor  forest  products, 
sUvicultural  operations,  road  building,  wages,  and  net  returns  for  the  year, 
with  comparative  data  showing  the  net  returns  for  the  previous  41  years.  Part 
3  contains  statistics  relative  to  srields  in  major  and  minor  forest  products, 
financial  returns,  sUvicultural  operations,  road  building,  etc.,  for  the  commune 
and  corporation  forests  during  1908. 

The  tables  are  preceded  by  an  explanatory  text 

Beport  of  supervisors'  meeting  at  Missoula,  Montana,  W.  B.  Greelet 
(Forestry  Quart.,  8  {1910),  No.  3,  pp.  S02-S25).— This  is  a  rather  full  account 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  meeting  of  the  supervisors  of  the  Forest  Service  of 
this  Department,  held  in  Missoula,  Mont,  in  March,  1910.  Subjects  such  as  the 
administration  of  timber  sales  and  logging  operations,  reconnaissance  and 
working  plans,  forest  planting,  and  forest  settlements'  work  and  policy  are 
discussed. 

Survey  methods  and  costs  for  a  large  area,  E.  Wilson  {Forestry  Quart., 
8  {1910),  No.  S,  pp.  287-298).— The  problem  before  the  author  was  to  map  and 
estimate  over  1,900  square  miles  of  timber  lands  at  the  least  expense.  He 
describes  in  detail  the  methods  employed,  including  a  statement  of  costs  for 
the  past  6  months. 

Some  suggestions  on  predicting  growth  for  short  periods,  J.  G.  Stetson 
{Forestry  Quart.,  8  {1910),  No.  3,  pp.  326-331,  figs.  2).— The  author  briefly 
considers  the  plan  of  procedure  for  determining  the  growth  of  untliinned 
even-aged  stands  and  uneven-aged  stands. 

Creosote  for  preserving  gate  posts  {Agr.  News  [Barbados],  9  {1910),  No, 
220,  p.  312). — Pitch  pine  gate  posts  treated  with  creosote  in  1905  under  the 
direction  of  the  Antigua  Botanic  Station  were  in  perfectly  sound  condition  in 
1910.  ^milar  untreated  posts  were  erected  in  1909  to  serve  as  a  future  check 
on  the  treated  posts.  The  treatment  consisted  in  pouring  creosote  into  a  |  in. 
hole  bored  in  the  top  of  the  post  to  a  depth  of  from  15  to  18  in.,  and  into  similar 
holes  l)ored  at  about  18  in.  from  the  ground  level  and  at  an  angle  of  about  70**. 
The  holes  have  been  kept  filled  with  creosote  almost  continuously  since  the  posts 
were  erected. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Diseases  of  cultivated  plants  and  trees,  G.  Masses  {New  York  and  London, 
1910,  pp.  XII-\'602,  figs.  171).— This  work  is  intended  to  supplant  the  Text-book 
of  Plant  Diseases  by  the  same  author,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in 
1899  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  555).  The  material  has  been  wholly  rewritten  and  greatly 
extended,  many  new  diseases  having  made  their  appearance  since  the  earlier 
work  was  completed.  The  system  of  treatment  has  also  l>een  changed,  the  chap- 
ters especially  devoted  to  technical  descriptions  of  fungi  having  been  omitted 
and  such  descriptions  as  were  found  desirable  included  in  the  text  describing 
the  disease. 

In  the  present  work  diseases  due  to  causes  other  than  fungi  are  considered 
at  some  length,  but  naturally  those  due  to  parasitic  organisms  are  given  most 
attention.    The  descriptions  are  such  as  would  eiable  one  readily  to  identify 
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tiie  diseaseB,  and  the  suggestions  for  combating  them  are  those  that  receit  in- 
rodsations  have  shown  to  be  the  most  successf uL 

The  grouping  of  the  diseases  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  previous  work 
and  is  in  the  sequence  of  the  orders  of  fungi  and  not  by  host  plants. 

Control  of  diseases  of  fruits,  vegretables,  and  flowers,  H.  C.  Thompson 
iMi$9i89ippi  8ta.  BtU.  HI,  pp.  SSO,  figs.  2i).— Brief  descriptions  are  giv«Q  of 
«xDe  of  the  principal  diseases  affecting  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  together 
wIUi  directions  for  their  control.  Including  the  preparation  and  application  of 
tlie  common  fungicides  and  insecticides,  types  of  sprayers,  and  remedies  other 
than  sprays  that  should  be  used. 

Beport  on  some  plant  diseases,  F.  BubIk  {Zischr,  Landw.  Verauchsw, 
Otkrr.,  18  {1910),  No.  i,  pp.  502-^505).— In  a  report  of  the  work  done  during 
1909  by  the  station  for  i^ant  diseases  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Academy  in 
Tiber  (Bohemia),  the  more  important  fungus  diseases  and  insect  pests  examined 
or  studied  are  given,  including  a  new  grape  fungus  (^usicoccum  hulgaricum). 
Experiments  with  UstUago  aorghi  and  U.  bulgarica  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  260)  on 
Sorghum  vulgare  showed  that  the  characteristics  of  the  new  fungus  (17.  bul- 
garica) are  constant  and  that  it  is  capable  of  infecting  the  young  seedlings  like 
U.  $orgkk 

Hotes  on  some  plant  diseases,  T.  H.  Johnston  (Agr.  Qaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  21 
imO),  No.  7,  pp.  563-^66,  pU.  2).— Attention  is  called  to  the  presence  of  late 
bliglit  {Phgtophthora  infestans)  on  tomatoes  and  the  relationship  of  this  dis- 
ease to  potato  and  tomato  crops.  Of  potato  diseases,  both  late  blight  and  leaf 
spot  {Altemaria  solani)  are  fiirly  common,  while  the  honey  fungus  iArmillaria 
meUea)  was  found  In  potato  tubers. 

The  commonest  apple  scab  is  Fusidadium  dendriticum,  but  another  scab  is 
also  descril)ed  due  to  the  fungus  Coniotheoium  chromatosporwn.  Spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  controlled  the  common  scab  (F.  dendriticum),  but  not  the 
other  one. 

Vuigi  exotici,  XI,  G.  Masses  (Roy.  Bot.  Gard.  Keto,  Bui.  Misc.  Inform., 
1910,  Xo.  7,  pp.  249-258,  pis.  2). — Twelve  new  species  of  fungi  are  described. 
Two  of  these  are  of  special  interest,  Nectria  theohromicola  from  West  Africa, 
parasitic  on  the  pods  of  Theohroma  cacao,  and  Eutypa  caulivora  from  Malay, 
parasitic  on  the  wood  of  Hevea  J}rasiliensis.  A  popular  description  of  the  latter 
has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  750). 

Cultures  of  parasitic  Hysteriaeese,  K.  von  Tubeuf  {Naturto,  Zischr.  Forst  u. 
LMdw.,  8  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  408-411*  fiff*  i).— The  author  gives  the  results  of 
cultures  of  leaf  cast  fungi,  such  as  Lophodermium  pinastri,  on  gelatin,  broth, 
wd  other  artificial  culture  me^ia. 

On  the  synonomy  of  the  genus  Nectria,  F.  von  H5hnel  and  J.  Weese  {Ann. 
HfcoL,  8  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  464-468).— The  results  are  given  of  a  study  of  mate- 
rial of  this  group  found  in  the  herbaria  at  Berlin,  Kew,  and  Paris,  and  the 
Bdmi  haiwrium  at  Munich. 

The  smuts  of  Australia,  D.  MgAlpine  {Melbourne:  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria, 
1910,  pp.  288,  pis.  57,  figs.  16). — ^The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  classify 
iiMi  describe  all  known  species  of  Australian  smuts,  to  supply  photomicrographs 
of  tb^  spores  and  other  important  features  so  as  to  determine  their  identity, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  their  life  histories  as  far  as  present  knowledge  goes, 
b  order  that  a  rational  mode  of  treatment  may  be  adopted  for  preventing  their 
ravages  in  cultivated  crops. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  along  the  same  lines  as  that  of  The  Rusts 
of  Australia  (K  S.  R.,  18,  p.  149),  and  is  divided  into  5  subdivisions  as  follows: 
(1)  (j«ieral  characters,  including  vegetative  and  reproductive  organs  (spores, 
conidla,  etc),  spore  formation  in  Australian  genera,  germination  of  spores. 
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Infection,  parasitism  and  immunity,  relations  between  host  and  parasite  in  smnt 
diseases,  indigenous  and  introduced  species;  (2)  life  histories  and  treatment  of 
cereal  smuts,  viz,  wheat  bunt  {Tilletia  tritici),  loose  smut  of  wheat  {VsHlago 
tritici),  flag  smut  of  wheat  {Urocystis  triUci),  loose  smut  of  oats  {lJ»tUago 
avenw),  naked  smnt  of  l>arley  {U.  nuda),  covered  smut  of  barley  (U,  hordei), 
and  head  smut  of  maize  (Soroaporium  reilianum) ;  (3)  life  histories  of  various 
grass  smuts,  including  grain  smut  of  sorghum  (Cintractia  sorghi-vulgaris) , 
brome  grass  smut  (U.  InvnUvora),  kangaroo  grass  smuts  (three),  and  Wallaby 
grass  smuts  (two) ;  (4)  fleld  experiments  during  1009;  and  (5)  classification 
and  technical  descriptions  of  11  genera  and  60  species. 

An  extensive  bibliography  is  appended. 

Pacts  contributing  to  the  eicplanation  of  trrftiii  rust  epidemics,  E.  G.  Johk- 
60N  (Ahs.  in  Science,  ».  «er.,  32  {1910),  No,  816,  p.  256),— The  author  states 
that  wintering  uredospores  and  wind-blown  uredospores  or  secldiospores  are 
usually  present  in  sufficient  quantities  to  start  rusts  every  year.  The  germina- 
tion of  uredospores  and  the  infection  in  many  rusts  takes  place  most  easily  at 
the  relatively  low  temperatures  of  60  to  70**  F. 

Wheat  is  said  to  be  particularly  susceptible  to  inflection  at  heading  time,  and 
if  this  period  is  delayed  by  a  late  season,  or  is  unduly  lengthened  by  reason  of 
low  temperatures,  the  number  of  spores  falling  on  each  plant  is  proportionately 
increased,  and  the  rust  is  given  unusual  chances  for  development.  Subnormal 
temperatures,  especially  cool  nights  with  heavy  dews,  are  exceedingly  favorable 
to  rust  infection  at  this  time,  being  far  more  so  than  excessive  rainfall  due  to 
sudden  showers  with  periods  of  high  temperatures  between. 

An  analysis  of  the  climatological  conditions  over  the  middle  Northwest 
showed  that  the  most  severe  epidemics  of  rust  appeared  when  the  temperatures 
averaged  S.S*"  subnormal  over  this  region. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  leaf -roll  disease  in  Wurttemberg,  W.  Lanq  ( Wurt- 
iemh.  Wchnhl.  Landw.,  1909,  Nos.  23,  pp.  420-^22;  24,  pp,  4U,  U5),—The  author 
discusses  the  symptoms,  causes,  and  remedies  for  this  disease. 

It  is  stated  that  the  tubers  do  not  always  show  indications  of  the  disease,  but 
that  the  rolling  and  coloring  of  the  tops  is  one  of  the  most  marked  symptoms, 
although  this  may  be  caused  by  other  diseases. 

The  disease  is  said  to  be  prevalent  in  Wurttemberg,  and  has  materially  de- 
creased the  yield.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is  not  yet  known,  but  regional  con- 
ditions seem  to  be  an  important  factor  in  its  outbreaks. 

The  selection  and  breeding  of  highly  resistant  varieties  is  recommended  as 
the  best  means  of  control. 

New  studies  on  the  leaf -roll  disease  of  the  potato,  R.  Schandeb  (Jahresber, 
Ver.  Angew.  Bot„  7  {1909),  pp,  235-2^5), — ^From  these  studies,  the  author  con- 
cludes that  the  leaf-roll  disease  can  be  transmitted  by  means  of  Infected  seed 
tubers,  and  that  the  coloring  of  the  flbro-vascular  bundles  Is  not  a  certain  indi- 
cation of  the  disease.  The  treatment  of  the  seed  potatoes  with  various  fungi- 
cides produced  no  effect  in  controlling  the  disease,  and  the  use  of  different  kinds 
of  fertilizers  was  also  without  effect.  The  use  of  sound  tubers  only  as  seed  is 
recommeifded. 

Irish  potato  blight,  D.  McAlfinb  {Dept,  Agr.  Victoria  Bui,  27,  pp,  5-4^,  pis, 
16,  figs,  5;  Dept  Agr.  So,  Aust.  Bui,  J^9,  pp.  42,  pis,  16,  figs.  5). — On  account  of 
the  late  blight  {Phytophthora  infestans)  having  been  discovered  in  all  the 
states  of  Australia,  the  author  deems  it  wise  to  discuss  the  life  history  and 
damage  done  by  this  disease,  so  that  all  potato  growers  will  be  able  to  recognize 
it  and  take  the  proper  precautions  against  it  A  history  of  the  disease,  its  oc- 
currence in  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  its  symptoms,  cause,  development, 
favoring  condltious,  and  methods  of  combating  it  are  given. 
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Spnjing  eocperiments  at  West  Maitland  for  the  prevention  of  potato  bligrht, 
W.J.  Allen  {Agr,  Qaz,  N,  8.  Wales,  21  {1910),  No.  7,  pp.  571-^76,  figs,  6).— 
I^  Qsoal  beneficial  results  are  reported  for  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
in  OQntralllng  the  late  blight  {Phptophthora  infest€^M)  even  when  thie  applica- 
tions wwe  delayed  till  after  the  fungus  had  appeared.  No  appreciable  dlffer- 
eoces  were  observed  between  the  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  copper  soda  spray. 

A  disease  of  rhubarb  (Feronospora  jaapiana),  P.  Maqntts  (Ber,  DeuU  Bot 
GeieCn  28  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  25(?-255).— The  author  describes  a  new  leaf-spot 
dlaetse  of  rhubarb  {Rheum  rhaponticum)  under  the  name  of  P.  jaapiana  n.  sp. 

Studies  on  the  fungi  of  rice  in  Japan,  I.  Miyake  {Jour.  Col.  Agr.  Imp. 
Univ.  Tokyo,  2  {1910),  No.  4,  PP-  2S7-276,  pis.  ^).— This  has  been  previously 
noCedfrom  another  source  (E.  S.  K.,  23,  p.  347). 

On  tumor  formation  in  sa^ar  beets,  K.  Spisab  {Ztschr.  Zuckerindus. 
Bokmai,  54  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  629-6S4,  figs.  4)— A  general  descripUon  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  disease  is  given,  together  with  an  anatomical  study  of 
the  structure  of  the  tumors.  It  is  claimed  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  a 
pipcltfinical  injury  to  the  root  ^stem  of  the  beets. 

On  the  premature  seeding  in  sugar  beets,  Neumann  {Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  S7 
(1910),  No.  25,  pp.  279,  280).— The  author  states  that  during  May,  1909,  there 
were  5  late  frosits  while  for  the  same  month  in  190S  there  was  none,  and  that 
the  May  of  1900  was  very  hot  and  dry  while  in  1908  this  month's  rainfall  was 
nomud.  These  unfavorable  weather  conditions  during  the  May  of  1909  seemed 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  unusually  large  amount  of  premature  seeding  of  sugar 
beets. 

The  diseases  of  su^ar  cane,  C.  W.  Edgerton  {Federal  Reporter,  11  {1910), 
A'o.  9,  pp.  lUlS;  La.  Planter,  U  {1910).  No.  2i,  pp.  W,  485),— A  paper  read 
before  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters'  AssociaticMi,  summarizing  Bulletin  120  of 
the  Louisiana  stations  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  648). 

A  new  disease  of  sulla,  L  Montemabtini  {Riv.  Patol.  Veg,,  4  {1910),  No.  11, 
fp.  165-167). — ^A  description  is  given  of  a  leaf  spot  disease  of  sulla  due  to 
Antkostomella  suIUb  n.  sp.  This  fungus  produces  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves  large  dark  spots,  which  gradually  extend  to  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  caus- 
ing It  to  curl  and  wither  up. 

Wheat  smuts  and  scab,  N.  Schmitz  {Maryland  8ta.  Bui.  147,  pp.  40-45). — 
Descriptions  are  given  of  the  loose  and  stinking  smuts  of  wheat,  and  of  wheat 
•cab,  together  with  directions  for  their  control. 

The  dyin^  of  fruit  trees  and  the  leaf -roll  disease  of  the  potato,  K.  Stobmeb 
{Jakresher.  Ver.  Angew.  Bot.,  7  {1909),  pp.  119-170,  pi.  1,  figs.  15).— In  a  fur- 
ther discussion  (E.  S.  B.,  23,  p.  350)  of  the  general  symptoms,  causes,  etc.,  of 
the  peculiar  dying  of  fruit  trees  in  certain  sections  of  Europe,  the  author  com- 
INires  the  symptoms  of  the  diseased  species  (cherry,  apple,  and  currant)  with 
the  characteristics  of  the  leaf-roll  disease  of  the  potato. 

He  concludes  that  as  the  external  symptoms  are  similar  and  the  disease 
begins  in  each  cases  in  the  roots,  the  primary  cause  must  be  unfavorable  soil 
conditions  (such  as  too  much  acid,  alkali,  or  water,  a  deficiency  in  the  food  or 
water  supply,  or  a  poor  physical  condition  of  the  soil)  which  weakens  the 
vitality  of  the  plants,  thereby  permitting  the  entrance  of  parasites,  such  as 
Botrytis  ribis  for  the  currant,  Valsa  leucostomu  for  the  cherry,  a  similar  fungus 
for  the  apple,  and  a  Fusarium,  Verticillium  alh(Hitrwn,  etc.,  for  the  potato, 
which  finally  cause  the  death  of  the  plants.  The  removal  of  these  unfavorable 
soil  conditions  by  proper  cultivation,  rotation  of  crops,  drainage,  and  fer- 
tillxers,  and  the  control  of  the  fungi  by  disinfection  of  the  soil  with  carbon 
W«tilphld,  etc^  are  recommended. 
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Bitter  pit,  C.  P.  Lounsbuby  {Agr.  Jour,  Cape  Qood  Hope,  S7  (1910),  Vo.  2, 
pp,  150-113,  figs,  S,  pi,  1), — ^A  general  discussion  is  givoi  of  the  characteristios, 
cause,  occurrence  in  Africa  and  other  countries,  importance,  development  in 
storage,  variety  of  apples  affected,  and  methods  of  control,  of  the  bitter  pit  of 
the  apple. 

It  Is  claimed  that  the  disease  is  not  due  to  insects,  fungi,  or  bacteria,  but 
seems  to  be  a  physiological  one  accentuated  by  certain  climatic  conditions  that 
prevail  in  parts  of  South  Africa.  It  is  stated  that  not  only  does  the  fruit  on 
the  trees  show  the  spots,  but  fruit  apparently  healthy  when  gathered  also 
develops  the  bitter  pit  in  storage  after  10  to  20  days. 

CJertain  varieties  of  apples  pit  very  badly  while  others,  especially  those  grown 
from  Colonial  seedlings,  are  practically  Immune  to  the  disease,  and  by  careful 
selection  of  the  more  resistant  varieties  the  disease  may  be  partially  controlled. 

A  disease  of  young  apricot  fruits,  W.  H.  Nixon  and  H.  W.  Cubby  {Pacific 
Rural  Press,  80  (1910),  No.  7,  p.  i2^ ) .—Attention  is  called  to  a  new  rot  which 
of  late  years  has  caused  considerable  damage  to  the  apricot  crops  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  California. 

The  disease  begins  at  the  base  of  the  young  fruits  before  the  calyx  and  sta- 
mens fall,  and  after  a  rain  not  followed  by  hot  or  windy  weather  which  would 
serve  to  dry  up  the  water  held  between  the  calyx  and  the  fruit  It  first  appears 
as  a  firm  brownish  rot,  which  later  forms  cottony  tufts  of  mycelium  oft  the 
surface,  followed  by  white  crystals  scattered  over  these  tufts.  Finally  the 
diseased  area  turns  black  and  hardens,  and  the  entire  fruit  shrivels  and  mum- 
mifies as  in  brown  rot. 

This  disease  under  favorable  weather  conditions  destroys  from  one-fonrth  to 
one-half  of  the  crop.  The  fungus  is  believed  to  be  Botrytis  cinerea,  and  in  a 
similar  disease  from  San  Jose  Is  associated  with  another  fungus  which  in  cul- 
tures produces  no  spores  but  forms  solid,  black,  oval  sclerotia  about  one-half 
in.  long. 

The  development  of  Gnomonia  erythrostonia,  F.  T.  Bbooks  (Ann,  Bot. 
[London^,  2^  (1910),  No.  95,  pp.  585-605,  pis,  2).— An  account  is  given  of  some  of 
the  phases  in  the  life  history  of  this  fungus,  which  is  held  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
cherry  leaf  scorch  disease. 

Coconut  palm  disease,  H.  N.  Ridley  (Agr.  Bui,  Straits  and  Fed,  Malay 
States,  9  (1910),  No.  5,  pp,  17 8-1 80). ^Attention  is  called  to  a  serious  disease  of 
coconuts  in  Borneo,  the  author  believing  It  to  be  identical  with  that  described 
by  Butler  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  454).  The  disease  is  said  to  be  due  to  a  species  of 
Botryodiplodia  which  attacks  the  roots,  cutting  off  the  water  supply  so  that 
the  buds  die  of  drought  and  starvation.  In  addition  to  coconuts,  betel  and 
caryota  palms  are  subject  to  attacks  of  the  fimgus. 

Cottony  mold  of  lemons,  C.  O.  Smith  (Cal.  Cult.,  S5  (1910),  No.  9,  pp.  196^ 
197,  figs.  2). — The  results  of  a  study  of  the  cottony  mold  of  lemons  are  given,  in 
which  the  cause  of  the  disease,  life  history  of  the  fungus  (Sclerotinia  sp.),  re- 
lation between  a  cover  crop  and  cottony  mold,  laboratory  experiments  with  the 
fungus,  and  control  measures  are  discussed. 

This  disease  has  been  on  the  increase  in  recent  years  and  often  causes  heavy 
losses  among  lemons  during  the  curing  process  by  producing  a  soft  rot  of  the 
fruit  while  in  storage.  The  primary  infection  of  the  fruit  occurs  from  spores 
produced  in  the  orchard,  which  in  the  packing  house  develop  only  the  sterile 
mycelium  of  the  fungus  in  the  form  of  a  dense  widely  spreading  white  cottony 
mold-like  growth  that  quickly  spreads  from  their  original  centers  of  infection 
to  the  surrounding  green  fruit  in  the  boxea 

The  life  history  of  the  fungus  consists  of  three  stages,  the  packing-house 
vegetation  stage  of  white  cotton-like  growth,  which  finally  penetrates  to  the  in- 
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terior  of  the  lemons  and  produces  black  sclerotia,  and  the  ascoiqpore  stage  which 
is  derdoped  ftom  the  sclerotla.  These  spores  on  germination  may  infect  either 
tte  co¥OT  crop  or  the  green  lemons  through  the  button  end  through  some  abra- 
rioQ  CD  the  fruit.  The  cottony  mycelium  thus  produced  is  capable  of  infecting 
perfiectly  healthy  lemons. 

It  is  stated  that  the  disease  has  increased  with  the  increased  growing  of 
eo?er  crops^  especially  vetch,  as  the  dense  growth  of  this  legume  affords  a  suit- 
able place  f6r  the  development  of  the  fungus,  which  also  occurs  as  a  saprophjrte. 
Under  the  vetch  the  sclerotla  are  produced  in  great  numbers  on  any  dead  or 
dying  vegetable  matter,  and  on  the  advent  of  the  winter  rains  develop  the  s^re 
^tge.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  fungus  is  actively  parasitic  on  the  twigs 
and  branches  of  both  lemon  and  orange  trees,  where  sclerotla  are  produced 
with  spores  capable  of  infecting  the  green  lemons,  but  that  by  far  the  worst 
and  most  common  method  of  infection  is  from  the  clover  crop. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  most  logical  method  of  combating  this  disease  is  in 
the  washing  tank  by  using  some  strong  disinfectant,  such  as  copper  sulphate, 
but  that  further  expertmaits  are  necessary  before  an  exact  formula  can  be 
SiveD* 

Bloom  hUght  of  n^ango  in  Cuba,  P.  P.  Cabdin  (Cuba  Rev.,  8  {1910),  No,  5, 
pp.  tS^  29,  fig.  i).— Att»iti(m  is  called  to  the  prevalence  of  this  disease  {GUbos- 
porktm  mang^ertB)  in  Cuba,  which  causes  the  opening  blossoms  of  infected  trees 
to  turn  black,  rot,  dry  up,  and  fall  off,  this  being  followed  by  the  withering  and 
death  of  the  central  stem.  Insects  which  visit  the  flowers  carry  the  ^K)res  of 
the  fongns  from  flower  to  flower,  thus  spreading  the  disease.  Two  thorough 
applicati<His  of  Bordeaux  mixture  at  intervals  of  2  weeks  are  recommended  as  a 
remedy. 

A  new  disease  of  the  olive,  L.  Montemabtini  {Riv.  Patol,  Veg,,  4  {1910), 
Ifo,  11,  fp.  161-164). — ^The  author  describes  a  disease  of  olives  which  first  causes 
the  extremities  of  the  foliage  to  wither.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  interior 
<tf  the  branches  are  invaded  until  finally  the  tree  dies. 

On  removing  the  bark  of  an  attacked  branch,  the  cambium  zone  shows  a 
brown  color,  which  t>ecomes  more  intense  as  the  disease  progresses,  and  finally, 
especially  In  young  plants,  becomes  putrid  and  watery,  thus  prev^iting  the 
morement  of  the  sap.  Associated  with  the  diseased  areas  was  found  an  abun- 
dsDce  of  a  large  bacterium  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and 
wtilch  will  be  described  in  detail  in  a  later  paper.  The  disease  begins  appa- 
rently in  the  very  young  branches,  and  spreads  from  these  to  the  larger  and 
older  parts. 

The  Phytophthora  rot  of  pears  in  Bohemia,  F.  BubAk  {Ztachr.  Pflanzen- 
fciwst.,  20  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  257-261,  pi.  1,  figs.  «).— The  author  describes  the 
characteristics,  mycelium,  and  fructifications  (conidia  and  oospores)  of  this 
fnngos  (P.  cactorum)  as  found  in  the  ripe  or  ripening  fruit  of  pears.  The 
myc^ial  threads  are  nons^tate,  and  usually  without  haustoria,  the  usual  char- 
acters of  the  mycelium  for  this  fungus  when  it  is  living  saprophytically. 

A  disease  of  the  grai>e,  J.  V.  Solano  {Bol.  Dir.  Fomento  [Peru],  8  {1910), 
Ho.  S,  pp.  1,  2,  pi.  1). — ^A  disease  of  the  grape  which  causes  large  tumors  or 
excrescences  on  the  stems  is  reported  from  the  Moquegua  Valley  as  doing  great 
damage.  The  direct  cause  of  this  disease  is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be 
of  a  bacterial  nature  and  is  appareitly  worse  after  a  winter  of  low  temperature. 

Gutting  out  the  diseased  areas,  washing  the  wounds  with  a  solution  of  sul- 
Pbate  of  iron  (50  kg.  sulphate  of  iron,  1  liter  sulphuric  acid,  and  100  liters 
water),  and  then  covering  them  with  tar  or  clay,  is  the  remedy  recommended. 

A  vine  disease  of  lower  Austria,  L.  I^tnsbaueb  {Jahreaher.  Ver.  Angew.  Bot., 
7  (1999),  pp.  112-118,  figs.  5).— A  general  discussion  is  given  of  the  character- 
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Istics  and  probable  causes  of  a  disease  of  tbe  grape,  in  which  the  main  and 
constant  distinctive  feature  is  a  stiff,  upright  position  of  the  shoots  in  place  of 
the  usual  flexible  drooping  growtli.  Accompanying  tliis  are  several  otheF  more 
or  less  constant  characteristics,  such  as  the  failure  of  the  blooms  to  set  fruit,  a 
dwarfed  growth  of  the  stocks,  leaves  with  yellowish  pocket-like  spots,  or  ^tb 
brown,  brittle,  deod  spots,  or  an  affection  of  the  entire  leaf  in  tliis  manner, 
abnormally  short  upper  internodes  with  the  leaves  small- and  thickly  ctaetefred^ 
a  strong  growth  of  young  shoots  from  the  axillary  buds,  a  repeated  hrajacliing 
of  the  shoots,  and  the  formation  of  gall-like  excrescences  on  the  stocks  wliUe  no 
leaves  or  only  curled  ones  are  present.  An  examination  of  the  infloreseenee  on 
diseased  plants  showed  that  in  place  of  perfect  flowers  there  were  many  stami- 
na te  and  so-called  intermediate  flowers  present 

The  disease  seems  to  be  due  to  cllaiatic  conditions,  such  as  wet  summers  and 
hot  dry  autumns,  followed  by  dry,  moderately  cold,  but  prolonged  winters. 

Grape-sprayiniT  experiments  in.  Michigan  in  1909,  L.  A.  Hawkins  (  U.  8, 
Dept.  Affr.,  Bur.  Plmit  Indus,  €irc,  65,  pp.  15,  pis.  *).— This  is  a  report  en  spray- 
ing exp^iments  conducted  in  the  same  general  way  as  tn  previous  years  (B.  S. 
R.,  22,  pp.  50,  247),  in  which  the  comparative  value  in  controlling  the  black  rot 
iGuignardia  bidioellii)  was  tested  for  the  following  sprays:  (1)  Bordeaux 
mixtures,  4:4:50,  4:3:50,  4:2:50,  and  3:2:50;  (2)  neutral  copper  acetate, 
1:60;  (3)  ammoniacal  copper^^Ntft^i^|ei^^%t5ft;([4)  self -boiled  lime  snlphnr, 
10 :  K) :  50;  and  (5)  commen^MUAie-ffiiiphur  s9ii/^Swl '  7d.  Besin-fish-oil  soap 
and  iron  sulphate  were  sM^  added  to  the  4:3:  StJf^Qrdeaux  mixture  as  ad- 
hesives  In  some  of  the  tTla{ 

Although  the  season  wV^k  fSiySr^tS  9helor*th^Mack  rot  It  was  demon- 
strated that  the  disease  cmiLbe  controlled  by  prope^methods  of  fi^rayinir  and 
cultivation,  even  in  such  seA^m^^I^J^ifi^ff^h^Aere  the  fungus  had  been 
thoroughly  establi^ed  and  verydestiWCfl^^,  "there  was  a  difference  of  89.4 
per  cent  between  the  amount  of  rot  on  the  unsprayed  check  and  the  best  ^irayed 
plat,  while  in  the  vineyards  which  had  been  thoroughly  jipmyeA  the  previous 
year,  practically  no  loss  occurred  from  black  rot  on  the  portions  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture;  on  the  check  plat,  however,  the  loss  was  39.8  per  cent. 

The  best  fungicide  used  was  4:3:50  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  3:2:50 
Bordeaux  mixture  may  prove  as  eflaclent,  but  should  be  tested  more  tborou^^Hy. 
Of  the  two  nonstaining  compounds,  neutral  copper  acetate  and  ammoniacal 
copper  carjwnate,  the  former  proved  to  be  the  better  fungicide,  but  seriously 
injured  the  foliage  when  used  throughout  the  season,  although  it  seemed  to 
have  no  ill  effects  when  used  only  as  a  final  application.  The  two  lime-svlphnr 
compounds  used  proved  unsuitable  as  fungicides  for  grapes,  as  neither  con- 
trolled the  rot  as  well  as  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  while  the  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  spray  was  very  injurious  to  the  vinea  The  resln-flsh-oU  soap  proved 
to  be  a  better  sticker  than  the  iron  sulphate,  and  when  used  in  the  last  applica- 
tion at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  soap  to  50  gaL  of  the  mixture,  seemed  to  be  as  effective 
as  when  used  in  all  the  sprayings. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  disease  can  be  controlled  with  5  thorough  applications 
of  4 :  3 :  50  Bordeaux  mixture,  soap  being  used  in  the  final  application. 

The  fight  against  the  grape  mildew,  A.  Cadoret  (Prog,  Agr.  et  VU.  (Sd, 
VEst'Centre),  31  {1910),  No.  31,  pp.  137,  iS8).— The  author  claims  that  during 
the  past  6  years  an  outbreak  of  the  grape  mildew  has  always  been  preceded 
from  13  to  15  days  by  attacks  of  mildew  {GloMspoHum  nervisequum)  on  the 
sycamore.  If  the  sycamores  suffer  from  only  one  attack,  the  grapes  may  or 
may  not  have  the  grape  mildew,  but  if  the  sycamores  have  two  attacks  an 
outbreak  of  grape  mildew  is  certain.     Wh«i  the  sycamores  have  three  sac- 
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cenlfe  Inyaskmst  the  grapes  are  sure  to  eaffer  from  a  general  epidemic.  As 
i  refitlt  of  these  observations,  It  is  recommended  that  the  grapevines  be 
spnjed  as  many  times  as  the  sycamores  have  the  mildew,  this  to  be  followed  by 
dsatiag  with  solpbiir  and  copper  sulphate. 

Sxpvhnants  on  the  control  of  the  fmtpe  Percmospora,  A.  Weinbau  {Landw, 
JOfk  Sckweiz,  24  (1910),  No.  -»,  pp.  $26^28).— The  results  are  given  of  ex- 
periments with  2,  11,  and  1  per  cent  Bordeaux  mixtures,  Tenax  1  and  2  per  cent 
BQlntioiis,  R^orlt,  salt  water,  carbolineum,  and  Oucasa  in  combating  the  downy 
mildew  of  the  grape. 

Fwr  ipniyings  with  tJie  Bordeaux  mixtures  at  Intervals  of  from  10  to  17 
days  gave  atisfactorjr  resolts.  The  2  per  cent  Tenax  solution  was  only  niod- 
entttj  atlsfaetory,  while  Rellorltt  salt  water,  and  carbolineum  gave  unsatis- 
fietory  rmdtt  In  oontrolling  the  mildew.  The  Talne  of  Oucasa  In  combating 
tUs  dtanse  can  not  be  definitely  determined  witiiout  further  experiments. 

On  ite  treatment  of  ernipe  mildew,  A.  Gebvi&b  (Pty^ff.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed. 
TEtt^entre),  SI  {1910),  No.  85,  pp.  256-258).— It  Is  claimed  that  by  alternately 
spnjiDg  with  copper  sulphate  solutions  ^nd  dusting  wH:h  a  mixture  composed 
of  powiered  copper  salphate  and  sulphur,  the  mildew  can  be  successfully  con- 
troUel  DiFectlons  are  given  as  to  dates  of  application,  sequence  of  treatment, 
ete. 

On  the  endency  ^  eopper  salts  in  eombstinc  the  mildew,  S.  Ain)BA  {Prog, 
Apr.  et  Vit.  {Ed.  VEst-Centre),  SI  {1910),  No.  S8,  pp.  198^00) .--The  author 
gitee  in  ttbvlated  fonn  the  number  and  variety  of  vines  treated,  the  dates  of 
tnttBOitB  with  both  liquid  (neutral  aoetate  of  copper)  and  powdered  copper 
lalts,  the  solutions  used,  and  the  results  obtained  in  controlling  the  mildew  on 
the  fioUage  and  the  ftnit 

It  was  found  tbat  the  mildew  was  practically  ocmtrolled  when  the  satts  of 
caliper  were  applied  at  the  right  time  and  a  saffident  number  of  treatments 
were  given. 

Tlie  aeetates  of  eeipper,  A.  Dejeahvb  {Rev.  Vit.,  SS  (1910),  No.  86S,  pp. 
701-707)^— ^his  is  a  discussion  of  the  relative  efflcioicy  -of  neutral  and  basic 
acetates  ef  coippet  as  fungicides  in  combating  diseases  of  tte  grape,  especially 
witli  reference  to  their  adhecrion  to  the  leaves. 

Tlie  formulas  for  the  preparation  of  acetate  sptays  as  recommended  by 
urioQs  writers  are  given. 

Vew  fdimnla  of  sIlTer  nitrate  for  combating  the  grape  mildew,  V.  Veb- 
MOtttaad  a  DAirromr  (Prof.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  rSit-Cenire) ,  SI  (1910),  No.  S2, 
W.  16S,  109;  abs,  in  Buf.  8oc.  Agr.  France,  1910,  Aug.  15,  pp.  162-164;  Weinbau 
tt.  WeMmidel,  2S  (1910),  No.  SS,  p.  S27).-^ln  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p. 
"^)  a  general  formula  was  given  for  preparing  this  spray.  In  this  paper  more 
vpeciflc  dlpectlons  are  given  as  to  the  amount  of  soap  to  be  used. 

^  distilled  or  pure  rain  water,  190  gm.  soap,  20  gm.  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
100  lilert  water  are  sufllcleDt  For  water  having  a  hydrometer  test  of  15**,  900 
PL  eoap  should  be  osed,  for  20^,  390  gm.,  etc.,  or  10  gm.  soap  for  every 
Wrometer  degree. 

TMi  spcty  can  tie  applied  with  the  ordinary  sprayers  used  for  Boideaux  mlx- 
tnre,  flme  sulpbar,  etc,  and  the  ttme  and  nnmber  of  applications  are  the  same 
£*  tSor  te  copper  sprays. 

Ooneendng  the  new  formula  for  silver  salts,  L.  Dbobullt  (Prog,  Agr,  et 
yu.  {Ed.  VEst-Centre),  31  (1910),  No.  SS,  pp.  191,  192). —It  is  suggested  that 
tbe  formula  preposed  above  be  modified  as  fbllows :  Dissolve  from  15  to  20  gm.  of 
nitrate  of  silver  and  from  250  to  300  gm.  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  few  liters 
of  water  to  which  a  little  anmionia  has  been  added;  then  dissolve  from  40 
to  50  gm.  of  pyrogallic  add  in  95  liters  of  water  and  pour  the  solution  of  sil- 
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yer  and  copper  salts  into  the  pyrogalllc  acid  solution.  A  dark  brown  precipi- 
tate of  silver  is  found  wlilcti  is  extremely  adlierent  to  the  surface  of  the  leaves. 

The  Tusariuxn  disease  of  asters,  A.  Ostebwaldeb  (Landtc.  Jahrh,  Schweiz, 
24  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  247,  248).— A  description  is  given  of  a  disease  of  asters 
which  causes  the  stems  during  the  blossoming  period  to  wither  and  dry  np. 
Near  the  ground  the  stems  are  dark  colored.  The  disease  seems  to  be  due  to 
a  Fusarium,  probably  F.  incamatum. 

Experiments  on  tree  diseases,  E.  Mt^NCH  (Natuno.  Ztschr.  Forst  u.  Landw., 
8  {1910),  No8.  8,  pp.  889-408,  pla.  S;  9,  pp.  425-446) .—This  is  a  more  extended 
discussion  of  tree  diseases,  especially  of  those  caused  by  wood-destroying  fungi, 
than  the  author's  earlier  paper  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  152)  on  the  same  subject,  being 
supplemented  by  data  drawn  from  recent  experimoits  in  artificial  infection  of 
living  trees.  The  author  reports  and  discusses  the  results  of  infection  experi- 
ments with  Schizophyllum  commtMe,  Stereum  purpureum,  8.  hirsiUum,  8. 
rvgosum,  Polyporus  igniarius,  P.  fomentarius,  and  Collybia  velutipea,  mainly  on 
100  to  120  year  old  beeches,  but  also  on  the  horse  chestnut  and  poplar. 

On  the  rotting  of  wood  in  dwellings  by  Coniophora  cerebella,  E.  Schaffiot 
(Jahresher.  Yer.  Angew.  Bot,  7  (1909),  pp.  «4^-255).— After  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  rotting  of  wood  in  two  dwellings,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the 
rotting  due  to  C.  cerehella  can  not  be  controlled  by  attempting  to  prevent  in- 
fection,  as  the  spores  are  continually  flying  in  the  air  and  may  therefore  infect 
the  wood  both  before  and  after  it  is  used  in  the  building. 

The  subsequent  rotting  of  the  wood  is  due  to  its  high  water  content,  which 
results  either  from  a  lack  of  proper  drying  before  use,  or  to  subsequent  wetting 
during  ston^e  or  the  process  of  building.  To  prevent  the  danger  of  rotting, 
the  timber  must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  using,  a  subsequent  wetting  during 
building  must  be  avoided,  and  smooth  wood  surfaces  should  be  painted  with 
some  disinfecting  material,  such  as  tar,  carbolineum,  etc. 

Oxidizing  enzyms  and  their  relation  to  sap  stain  in  lumber,  I.  W.  Bailet 
(Bot.  Gaz.,  50  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  142-147) .—The  discoloration  of  sapwood,  or 
sap  stain,  is  said  to  involve  the  loss  or  the  depreciation  in  value  of  large  quan- 
tities of  lumber  annually.  The  phenomenon  is  illustrated  by  the  reddish-yellow 
or  rusty  colored  sap  stains  occurring  in  the  sapwood  of  alder,  birch,  and  cherry, 
and  by  the  blue  colored  sap  stains  in  the  red  gum. 

The  author  has  made  a  study  of  the  causes  of  this  stain,  and  finds  that  in 
general  it  is  produced  in  two  ways,  by  the  attacks  of  fungi  and  by  chemical 
discoloration  due  to  the  activity  of  oxidizing  enzyma  Hot  humid  weather 
is  said  to  be  very  favorable  to  the  activity  of  the  ferments,  while  cold  winter 
weather  is  unfavorable.  The  oxidizing  enzyms  which  produce  the  sap  stain  are 
destroyed  and  their  oxidizing  action  prevented  by  a  temperature  of  100*  C. 

The  author  believes  that  treating  the  sapwood  of  alder,  birch,  and  cherry,  or 
other  species,  with  boiling  water  will  destroy  the  oxidizing  enzyms  in  the  wood 
and  prevent  the  stain.  In  mill  practice,  this  should  be  done  by  treating  the 
lumber  in  tanks  of  boiling  water,  and  the  author  believes  that  this  would  be 
a  practical  method  of  preventing  the  discoloration. 

Experiments  on  the  influence  of  root  fungi  on  the  thriftiness  of  chestnuts, 
H.  MttiXEB  and  O.  Schneideb  {Landw.  Jahrh.  Schweiz,  24  {1910),  No.  4,  pp. 
2S4,  2S5). ^As  a  result  of  experiments  on  chestnut  seedlings  it  is  claimed  that 
the  presence  of  root  fungi  (Mycorrhiza),  at  least  during  the  first  years'  growth 
of  the  seedlings,  is  of  no  great  value. 

A  fongus  disease  on  the  leaves  of  THmus  campestris,  O.  Dobooin  {Zischr. 
Pflanzenkmnk.,  20  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  261-263,  figs.  2).— A  leaf  spot  disease  of 
the  elm  due  to  OUeoaporium  inconspicuum  campeatris  n.  var.  is  described. 
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Th«  wlilteningr  of  the  mountain  cedar  (Sabina  sabinoides),  F.  D.  Heald 
and  P.  A.  Wolf  (Mycoloffia,  2  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  205-212,  pL  i.  figs.  5).— The 
aotbon  attribute  the  characteristic  white  markings  of  the  mountain  cedar,  as 
setn  throQghont  portions  of  Texas,  to  a  fungus  which  is  claimed  to  be  more  or 
\em  parasitic  as  it  occurs  most  abundantly  on  the  young  twigs  and  trees, 
liotlly  killing  the  affected  branches  by  surrounding  them  and  corroding  the 
btrk  until  the  cambium  layer  is  entirely  destroyed. 

The  fmiguB  is  claimed  to  be  new  to  science,  and  is  described  under  the  name 
Cifonaspora  alhic€dr<B  n.  g.  and  sp.,  belonging  apparently  to  the  Ceratostomacese, 
and  ckwely  related  to  the  g«iu8  Ophioceras. 

Paiasitie  root  diseases  of  the  Juncaceae^  E.  J.  Schwabtz  (Awn.  Bot.  [Lonr 
im],  tf  (1910),  No.  95,  pp.  511-522,  pi.  i).— A  study  was  made  of  the  tubercles 
or  other  swellings  which  are  frequently  found  on  the  roots  of  various  fi9)ecies 
of  Jmicus  and  Gyi)erus,  a  preliminary  account  of  which  has  been  givoi  else- 
where (K.  S.  R,,  23.  p.  50). 

The  author  found  that  the  roots  of  some  of  the  species  of  Juncus  are  subject 
to  the  attack  of  two  distinct  parasites,  Sorosphcsra  junci  and  Entorhiza  cyperi- 
coto.  The  life  history  of  8.  junci  corresponds  very  closely  to  that  described 
for  H.  veronicw.  Infection  experiments  with  Sorosphcera  showed  that  the  root 
hairs  are  penetrated  by  the  amoeba  forms,  the  parasite  passing  into  the  roots. 
When  attacked  by  this  organism  the  roots  are  not  hyperirophied,  whereas  those 
attacked  by  the  Entorhiza  form  tubercles.  The  infection  by  the  Entorhiza  is 
probably  through  the  root  hairs. 

In  addition  to  these  fungi  the  author  reports  that  Juncus  hufonius  is  some- 
times infeoted  by  Tolypoaporium  junci,  but  he  is  unable  to  determine  whether 
there  is  any  relation  between  this  fungus  and  the  Entorhiza. 

The  ron^  (leaf  cast)  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  B.  Maibe  (Rev.  Eaux  et  For^ts, 
45  {1910),  No.  15,  pp.  458-460). ^In  this  special  form  of  the  disease,  the  needles 
first  torn  yellow,  then  red,  dry  up,  and  fall  off.  From  the  observations  made, 
the  attack  seems  to  be  favored  by  wet  weather,  and  is  due  to  a  fungus 
{Lophodermium  pinastri),  which  may  be  controlled  by  spraying  with  copper 
aotntioiis. 

ECOirOMIC  ZOOLOOT— ENTOMOLOGT. 

Qame  laws  for  1910,  H.  Oldys,  C.  E.  Bbewsteb,  and  F.  L.  Babnshaw  ( U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  418,  pp.  -47).— "The  present  bulletin,  containing  the 
derenth  annual  summary  of  the  game  laws  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
bas  been  prepared  on  the  same  general  plan  as  those  issued  each  year  since 
1902.  It  differs  from  other  publications  on  the  game  laws  in  several  important 
pofaits:  (1)  Inclusion  of  a  brief  but  comprehensive  review  of  the  measures 
enacted  and  also  the  more  important  ones  which  failed,  (2)  arrangement  of 
proTislons  by  subjects  instead  of  by  States,  and  (3)  adoption  of  a  uniform 
statement  and  order  of  the  various  details  to  facilitate  ready  comparison  of 
similar  provisions  in  different  States." 

fieport  on  rat  extermination,  D.  B.  Mackie  {Philippine  Agr.  Rev.  [English 
Bd.],S  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  4M5).--This  is  a  report  pertaining  to  an  investigation 
of  rats  in  southern  Luzon  and  their  relation  to  the  rice  crop. 

Birds  and  mammals  of  northwestern  Colorado,  A.  H.  Feloeb  {Univ.  Colo. 
BtMiks,  7  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  1S2-146) .—Thin  annotated  list  of  138  species  of 
Mids  and  51  mammals  includes  those  observed  and  collected  on  an  expedition 
and  also  those  reported  on  good  authority  from  the  region. 

Birds  of  New  Tork,  E.  H.  Eaton  (2^.  T.  State  Mus.  Mem.  12,  pi.  1,  pp.  501, 
|rf«.  k^,  figs.  106;  rev.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  32  {1910),  No.  816,  pp.  24t,  2^8).--In 
^  Jtttrodactory  chapters  of  this  work  the  author  gives  a  summary  of  the 
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New  York  State  avifauna,  discusses  the  life  zcmes  of  tike  State,  the  Mt  Marcy 
region,  the  increase  and  decrease  of  species,  bird  migration,  spring  arrivals, 
published  local  lists,  county  schedules,  classification,  etc. ,  Descriptions  are  tli^i 
given  of  the  eem&rs,  and  species  of  water  and  game  bird0  known  to  oocur  in  the 
State,  with  accounts  of  their  distribution,  migration,  haunts  and  habits,  food,  etc. 

Forty-two  colored  plates  prepared  by  L.  A.  Fuertes  are  included  in  the  work. 
The  review  is  by  J.  A.  Allen. 

Distribution  and  migration  of  North  American  shorebirds,  W.  W.  Cooke 
(U,  8.  DepU  Agr,,  BM,  Survey  But,  36,  pp,  100,  pis.  4), — Large  numbers  of  the 
shorebirds  which  inhabit  or  pass  through  the  United  States  in  migration  are 
annually  killed  by  hunters.  Many  species  possess  considerable  economic  Im- 
portance, but  it  is  evident  that  unless  prompt  measures  are  taken  adequately  to 
protect  tb&aa,  some  of  the  larger  and  more  important  kinds  are  likely  to  become 
extinct,  especially  in  the  region  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  order  ttiat 
intelligent  legislation  in  their  behalf  may  be  enacted,  the  author  has  aom- 
marized  for  each  species  information  relating  to  their  breeding  range,  winter 
range,  migration  range,  and  spring  and  fall  mlgrationa 

Shorebirds  are  represented  in  North  America  by  76  species  and  9  subspecies,  of 
wliich  50  regularly  visit  tlie  United  States  durftig  some  part  of  the  year. 
Wliile  a  few  do  not  migrate  at  all,  most  shorebirds  migrate  more  than  1,000 
miles  each  season  and  many  to  7,000  miles.  It  is  stated  that  many  flocks  of 
golden  plover  fly  without  resting  from  Nova  Scotia  to  northern  South  Aoaerica, 
and  that  5  species  of  shorebirds  that  summer  in  Alaska  are  found  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  during  the  winter  season. 

IFropagation  oi  ruffled  frronse,  quail,  and  pheasant  in  confinement],  G.  F. 
Hodge  and  A.  Merrill  (Rpt,  Comrs.  Fisheries  and  Game  [ifo^t.],  1908,  pp. 
60-^1 ) . — Breeding  investigations  for  the  year  are  reported. 

Injurious  insects  and  other  animals  observed  in  Ireland  during  the  year, 
1909,  G.  H.  Carpenter  (Eoon.  Proa.  Roy.  DuUin  80c.,  2  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  SO, 
pi.  1,  figs.  10). — Brief  accounts  of  the  more  important  pests  of  the  year  are 
given. 

Insects:  Their  organization,  development,  habits,  and  relations  to  man, 
A.  Berlese  {Qli  Insetti:  loro  organizzazione,  svUuppo,  abitudini  e  rapporti  colV 
uomo.  Milan,  1906-1909,  vol.  1,  Nos.  1-35,  pp.  X-\-1004,  pis.  10,  figs.  1292).— 
This  first  volume,  consisting  of  35  fascicles,  is  devoted  to  embryology  and  mor- 
phology. 

The  general  anatomy  and  physiology  of  insects,  C.  Houlbert  (Les  Ineectes; 
Anatomic  et  Physiologie  Q^n^rales.  Paris,  1910,  pp.  312-\-XII,  figs.  202). ^An 
introduction  to  the  study  of  insect  biology. 

Importance  of  entomology  in  the  development  of  Canada,  C.  G.  Hewitt 
(Ottawa:  Govt.,  1910,  pp,  17-54). — ^An  address  delivered  December  10,  1909, 
before  the  standing  committee  on  agriculture  and  colonization. 

Becent  observations  upon  Buropean  insects  in  America,  K  P.  Felt  (Jour. 
Econ.  Ent.,  3  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  340-343 ).^Pissodes  notattis,  a  very  important 
enemy  of  pine  in  Europe,  is  stated  to  have  been  introduced  into  New  York  with 
pine  tree  seedlings  shipped  from  Oudenbosch,  Holland.  The  European  Juniper 
webworm  (Dichromeris  marginellus)  appears  to  have  become  well  established 
in  New  York  State,  material  having  been  received  from  Tarrytown  and  Plan- 
dome.  A  cocoon  of  8atumia  pa^onia  is  reported  to  have  been  found  on  nursery 
stock  at  Rochester  N.  Y.  A  European  box  leaf  midge  ( Monarthropalpus  Jmm) 
was  found  in  May,  1910,  infesting  a  box  hedge  (Bumus  sempervirens)  at  Kings- 
ton, R.  I.  Chermes  picew  which  has  been  recorded  as  very  destructive  to  young 
silver  firs,  comparatively  young  specimens  of  Abies  nordmanniana,  and  even 
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fUrly  old  trees  of  A,  nohUia,  was  found  infesting  Nordmann's  firs  received  from 
Europe.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  Introduction  of  Hyponomeuta  malinella 
Into  New  York  on  apple  seedlings. 

Some  insects  collected  in  northwestern  Colorado  in  1909,  T.  D.  A.  Ck>GK- 
tsELL  {Vniv.  Colo.  Studies,  7  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  126-130). ^A  list  of  the  Lepi- 
doptera,  Hemlptera,  Hjrmenoptera,  and  Ck)leoptera  collected. 

Eeport  of  the  government  entomologist  for  the  year  1909,  C.  P.  Lounsbuby 
{Rpt.  Govt.  Ent.  [Cape  Good  Hope],  1909,  pp.  100). — ^The  author  first  discusses 
tbe  import  and  internal  plant  and  fruit  regulations  and  the  nursery  inspection 
and  quarantine  act  A  large  area  in  the  southeast  of  the  Ck>lony  is  still  closed 
to  traffic  in  apple,  pear,  and  quince  fruits  originating  beyond  its  limits  as  a 
means  of  checking  the  dissemination  of  the  codling  moth.  Efforts  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  its  ichneumonid  parasite,  CaHepMaltes  mesaer,  were  continued 
during  the  year.  Three  native  ichneumonids,  Pimpla  heliophila,  Hymenohos- 
mina  pomoneUw,  and  another,  are  known  to  attack  the  codling  moth  larvce  in 
tbe  Colony  bat  do  not  appear  to  be  checks  of  much  importance.  An  egg  para- 
site (TricJMgrammoidea  lutea)  is  of  much  greater  importance. 

Fmit-fly  puparia,  parasitized  by  a  chalcidid  that  was  introduced  into  western 
Australia  from  India,  were  received  in  February  and  April  but  apparently 
IkUed  to  become  established.  Ticks  supposed  to  be  parasitized  by  HuntereUu8 
kookeri  were  received  in  September  from  the  United  States  but  failed  to  de- 
velop parasites.  The  wliite  peach  scale  (Aulacaspis  pentagona)  is  kept  suffi- 
ciently suppressed  in  Gape  Colony  so  that  sprasring  is  not  necessary.  During 
tbe  year  Dacus  olew  was  bred  from  the  common  wild  olive  {Olea  verrucosa). 
It  was  found  that  this,  the  destructive  olive  fly  of  Mediterranean  countries,  was 
apparently  held  in  check  by  a  braconid  parasite.  Another  species  of  wild  olive 
(0.  fovdata)  was  found  to  be  attacked  by  the  maggot  of  a  species  quite  dis- 
tinct from  D.  olew.  Demonstrations  have  been  made  which  indicate  that  the 
ravages  of  the  fruit  fly  (Ceratitis  capitata)  may  be  very  easily  and  cheaply  pre- 
Tented  by  the  timely  application  of  light  sprinklings  of  poisoned  bait  over  the 
trees,  as  previously  reported  (B.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  655).  It  is  also  anticipated  that 
tbe  r^nedy  will  serve  for  the  control  of  the  melon  flies  (Dacus  spp.)  which 
cause  TGry  serious  losses  to  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  and  other  cucurbits.  The 
fonnnla  for  the  bait  now  being  reconmiended  is  arsenate  of  lead  2  lbs.,  sugar 
25  IbSL,  and  water  40  gals. 

Omsiderable  attention  was  givoi  to  the  alfalfa  or  lucerne  nematode,  Tylenr 
ekna  dipsaci  (devcLsiatrix) .  This  lives  in  the  parts  of  lucerne  above  ground 
and  in  nmnerous  other  plants,  causing  malformations  and,  when  present  in 
great  numliers,  death  to  the  parts  affected,  if  not  the  whole  plant 

The  Argentine  ant  {Iridomyrmex  hunUlis)  is  reported  to  be  a  pest  in  many 
residences  from  Sea  Point  to  Wynberg  in  the  Cape  peninsula  and  in  many  of  the 
smaUer  cities  and  towns  in  the  southwestern  and  southeastern  parts  of  the 
Colony.  It  is  spreading  from  the  towns  into  the  surrounding  country,  and  the 
author  expects  it  to  develop  gradually  into  a  really  serious  pest  in  orchards  and 
vineyards.  It  has  also  become  a  nuisance  in  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Biver 
Colony. 

BUutophaga  grossorum,  the  insect  necessary  for  the  natural  pollination  of 
€dU)le  figs,  appears  to  have  established  itself  at  Elsenber,  Ck)nstantia,  and  Wel- 
lington. ^The  utility  of  the  Blastophaga  for  other  varieties  of  flgs  than  the 
4  Smyrna  varieties,  Calimyma,  Kassaba,  Bulletin,  and  Bardakjik,  introduced 
by  tbe  Govonment  in  1903,  was  demonstrated  by  its  effect  on  the  well-known 
and  popular  Castle  Kennedy  fig  at  Constantia." 

Detailed  accounts  are  also  given  of  the  work  against  locusts  and  brief  mention 
ta  made  of  the  occurrence  of  fungus  diseases. 
67374^— No.  1—11 5 
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The  entomological  section  (Transvaal  Agr.  Jour.,  8  {1910),  Vo.  30,  pp.  249- 
255). — ^An  account  Is  given  by  D.  Gnnn  of  the  mealy  stalk  borer  or  mealy  grub 
(Sesamia  fusca),  its  life  history,  and  control.  Directions  for  the  fumigation  ol 
buildings  against  Insect  pests  and  an  account  of  2  insects  new  to  the  Transvaal, 
the  castor-oil  borer  moth  (DuonUtes  capensis)  and  a  buprestid  beetle  attacking 
peach  trees  (Chrysohothris  dorsata),  are  presented  by  F.  Thomsen. 

The  pests  of  New  Zealand  phormium,  T.  W.  Kirk  and  A.  H.  CJockayite 
(New  Zeal  Dept.  Agr,  Arm,  BpU  17  (1909),  pp.  286-289,  pis.  ^).— The  naUve 
slug  Janella  Utentacvlata,  is  reported  to  cause  great  damage  In  New  Zealand 
by  eating  out  patches  of  the  undersurftices  of  the  leaves  of  phormium,  or  flax. 
The  caterpillar  of  a  well-known  native  moth  (Porina  signata)  frequently  causes 
the  destruction  of  individual  fans  and  several  different  caterpillars  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  eating  out  of  the  sides  and  tips  of  the  leaves.  Five  spedeB 
of  scale  insects,  namely,  Mytilaspis  cordylinidis,  Poliaspis  media,  Fiori>nia  stricta^ 
Dactylopius  calceolariw,  and  Ccelostoma  wairoense  are  reported  to  be  common 
on  flax  plants  in  one  district. 

The  enemies  of  the  oat,  Brocq-Rousseu  and  E.  Gain  (Les  Ennemis  de 
L'Avoine.  PaHs,  1910,  pp.  184,  Pls*  «4;  rev.  in  Amer.  Yet.  Rev.,  S7  (1910),  No. 
2,  pp.  150,  151).— The  work  is  divided  Into  two  parts,  the  flrst  being  devoted 
to  the  animal  and  vegetal  parasites  affecting  oats  during  growth,  and  the  second 
to  those  which  attack  oats  after  harvest 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

[Orchard  insects],  (Better  Fruit,  4  (1910),  No.  8,  pp.  15-S$,  figs.  ^0).— An 
account  is  given  by  C.  P.  GiUette  of  orchard  insect  pests  and  remedies  there- 
for, including  the  green  aphis  and  woolly  aphis,  and  the  important  points  to  be 
observed  in  spraying  for  the  codling  moth.  B.  F.  Hurst  considers  some  experi- 
ments with  spraying  and  E.  D.  Ball,  the  control  of  the  codling  moth  in  the 
West 

Science's  warfare  on  fruit  tree  pests,  B.  P.  Taylor  (Nat.  Hort.,  1  (1910), 
Nos.  5,  pp.  S-5,  15,  18,  figs.  8;  6,  pp.  S-€,  22,  figs.  P).^A  popular  account  of 
some  of  the  more  important  insect  pests  of  fruit  trees  and  the  means  by  which 
they  may  be  controlled. 

The  author  reports  that  in  experiments  made  late  in  the  season  of  1900  in 
which  arsenate  of  iron  was  used  in  strengths  varying  from  1  to  3  lbs.  of  the 
paste  to  50  gal.  of  water  no  injury  was  done  to  peach  foliage.  The  killing 
power  of  the  poison  was  tested  upon  fall  webworms  infesting  apple  trees  and 
promising  results  obtained  in  the  preliminary  trial. 

Some  wattle  insects,  C.  Fuller  (Natal  Agr.  Jour.,  14  (1910),  No.  -f,  pp. 
S9 4-402,  pis.  8,  figs.  2). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  wattle  bagworm  frog- 
hoppers,  and  wattle  chafers  (Hippopholis  sommeri  and  Monochelus  calcaraius). 

Termites  and  living  plants,  J.  Chaine  (Compt.  Bend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris], 
'68  (1910).  Nos.  7,  pp.  S28SS0;  10,  pp.  486,  487;  17,  pp.  849-851).— An  investiga- 
tion of  street  trees  in  one  locality  in  the  Charente-Inf^rieure  department  made 
during  August,  1908,  showed  139  of  735  street  and  park  trees  examined  to  be 
injured  by  Termes  lucifugus.  The  fruit  trees  most  often  attacked  are  the  pear, 
apple,  cherry,  and  flg.    Grape  vines  are  also  injured. 

The  occasional  injury  to  shrubs,  ornamentals,  herbs,  and  cereals,  and  the 
nature  of  the  invasion,  are  also  briefly  discussed. 

Mallophagan  parasites  from  the  California  condor,  V.  L.  Kellogg  (Science, 
n.  ser.,  31  (1910),  No.  784,  PP-  33,  5^).— Two  species  of  biting  bird  lice  are 
reported  to  have  been  takai  from  a  single  great  vulture  or  condor  of  California, 
Qymnogyps  calif omianus,  which  the  author  has  identifled  as  Menopon  fas- 
datum,  and  Lipeurus  marginalis.  These  Mallophaga,  which  are  the  first  to  be 
taken  from  this  bird,  also  occur  upon  the  two  other  great  vultures  of  the  Ameri- 
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an  Oordlllera,  the  South  Am^ican  condor  (Saroorhamphus  gryphua)  and  the 
kingTulture  (Gypiigus  papa).  This  is  accounted  for  through  "the  occurrence 
of  tbe  parasite  type  on  the  common  ancestor  of  all  three  of  the  related 
(tltliongh  gen^lcally  distinct)  host  types,  and  its  persistence  practically  un- 
dumped  on  each  of  the  diverging  descent  products  from  this  original  ancestor- 

IWflt" 

Mallophaga  from  the  birds  of  Laysan  Island,  V.  L.  Kellogg  and  J.  H. 
PmrB  {Bnt.  News,  21  (1910),  No,  3,  pp.  124,  l^f  fiff9.  2), — Eleven  species  are 
reoontod,  of  which  one  (Docophorus  snuderi)  is  described  as  new  to  scioice. 

Lociut  destruction,  1909-10,  A.  Van  Rtneveld  (Agr,  Jour,  Cape  Good  Hope, 
«  (1910),  No.  2,  pp,  158-166). ^'ThiB  is  the  report  of  the  chief  locust  officer  on 
tbe  work  carried  on  in  Gape  €k>lony.  The  colony  was  again  invaded  by  large 
iwanns  of  brown  locusts  in  the  early  autumn  of  1909. 

Biological  notes  on  oriental  Hemiptera,  J.  C.  Kebshaw  and  G.  W.  Kibkaldy 
(/osf.  Bombay  Nat.  Hist.  Soc,  18  (1908),  No.  S,  pp.  596-598,  pi.  1,  flff-  i/  ^9 
urn),  Nos.  1,  pp.  177,  178,  pi  1;  2,  pp.  SSS-SS6,  pis.  2;  5,  pp.  571-57S,  pU.  2, 
ft.  i).— The  species  noted  In  these  numbers  are  Antestia  anchorago,  Dindymus 
m^gvinetu  and  Ccmoooris  marginatus,  Zicrona  cienUea,  and  Ertfiesina  fullo, 
pwpectlTely. 

Farther  notes  on  the  Aphldidte  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Stanford 
TTnivenlty,  W.  M.  Davidson  (Jour.  Econ,  Ent.,  S  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  S72S81, 
1^.  2).— In  this  continuation  of  the  study  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22, 
p.  562),  2  species,  Pemphigus  ranunculi  on  stalks  of  Ranunculus  calif omicus, 
and  Rkopalosiphum  arhuti  common  throughout  the  year  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaves  ot  ArJnUus  menziesU,  are  described  as  new. 

Plant  loose  notes,  family  Aphidid»,  C.  P.  Gillette  (Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  3 
{1910),  No.  4,  pp.  3^-311,  fig.  1). — ^In  this  continuation  of  the  account  previously 
noted  (E.  &  IL,  22,  p.  552),  18  species  belonging  to  the  subfamily  Aphidiuffi  are 
noted. 

Scale  insects  in  New  Zealand,  T.  W.  KntK  and  A.  H.  (Cockayne  (New  Zeal. 
Dfft.  Agr,  Ann.  Rpt.,  17  (1909),  pp.  273-285,  figs.  U). — Summarized  accounts 
are  given  of  the  life  history,  habits,  Injury,  and  remedies  for  the  more  important 
tale  insects  with  which  fruit  growers  and  others  have  to  contend  In  New 
Zealand. 

Insect  pests  of  coconuts  (Agr.  News  [Barbados],  9  (1910),  No.  202,  pp.  26, 
^f  figt'  4). — ^The  Bourbon  scale  (Aspidiotus  destructor),  which  occurs  in  enor- 
mom  numbers  closely  packed  together  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  is  said  to 
be  tbe  most  general  in  distribution  and  the  most  severe  in  its  effect  on  the  tree 
of  an  the  coconut  pesta  The  coconut  white  fly  (Aleyrodicus  cocois)  is  also  a 
Tey  severe  pest 

Some  results  from  feeding  eggs  of  Porthetria  dispar  to  birds,  C.  W.  Ck>L- 
UKs  (Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  3  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  343-346).— Ot  356  gipsy  moth  eggs 
fed  to  3  En^^Ush  sparrows,  142  or  40  per  cent  were  found  intact  in  the  excremoit, 
(tf  which  7,  or  2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  fed,  hatched.  The  approximate 
number  found  to  be  wholly  or  partly  digested  was  135,  or  38  per  cent.  Experi- 
menti  made  with  a  pigeon  indicate  that  the  vitality  of  gipsy  moth  eggs  is  totally 
dntn^yed  by  the  grinding  process  in  the  gizzard. 

Anew  fruit  pest,  C.  French,  Jr.  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  8  (1910),  No.  1, 
n-  S0-S2,  figs.  2). — Heliothis  armigera  Is  reported  to  have  caused  much  injury 
to  tbe  apricot  and  other  stone  fruits  In  South  Australia. 

On  a  method  of  combating  the  cochylis  and  eudemis  moths,  J.  Gapus  and 
J.  FETTArD  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  150  (1910),  No.  21,  pp.  1351, 
IM).— A  brief  report  of  experiments  with  Cochylis  amhiguella  and  Eudemis 
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botrana,  conducted  in  French  vineyards  during  1909,  in  which  the  periods  most 
favorable  for  the  application  of  insecticides  were  determined. 

Some  common  bagrworms  and  basketworms,  C.  Fuller  (Natal  Dept  Apr. 
Bui,  16,  pp,  11,  pl8,  5,  ftg8,  U), — In  this  paper  particular  attention  is  given  to 
the  wattle  bagworm. 

The  brown-tail  moth  in  Canada,  G.  O.  Hewitt  {Canad.  Forestry  Jour,,  6 
(1910),  No,  2,  pp.  43,  44). — During  the  inspection  of  European  nursery  stock  in 
1909,  over  a  million  and  a  half  plants  were  examined  and  nearly  200  winter 
webs  were  found.  During  the  season  of  1910  over  800  webs  were  found  on 
some  2,000,000  plants  inspected. 

Crossing  of  the  silkworms,  with  reference  to  Mendel's  law  of  heredity, 
S.  ISHiWATA  (Bui.  Assoc.  84ri.  Japon,  1910,  No.  215,  pp.  i-^). — In  the  experi- 
ments here  reported,  the  color  of  the  cocoon,  marking  of  the  worm,  and  the 
number  of  molts  were  considered. 

The  race  which  spun  cocoons  of  the  yellow  color  was  found  to  be  dominant  in 
this  respect  over  those  which  spun  green  and  those  which  spun  white  cocoons,  and 
the  green  was  dominant  over  the  white.  In  the  first  generation  of  crossing 
between  3-molt  and  4-molt  races,  the  worms  became  mature  after  the  third 
ecdysis.  In  the  second  generation  both  3-molt  and  4-molt  worms  were  produced, 
thus  showing  that  the  3-molt  habit  is  dominant  over  the  4  molt. 

On  the  silk  fish  line,  C.  Sasaki  (Jour.  Col.  Agr.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  2  (1910), 
No.  2,  pp.  163-181,  pis.  3). — ^The  silk  fish  line  here  considered,  commonly  called 
•*tegusu"  by  the  Japanese,  is  largely  employed  by  fishermen  in  all  parts  of 
Japan.  It  is  not  prepared  in  that  country,  however,  a  large  quantity  being  an- 
nually imported  from  southern  China.  The  author  has  determined  that  the 
worms  producing  tbe  silk  used  are  the  larvee  of  Satumia  pyretorum.  Descrip- 
tions are  given  of  the  several  stages  in  the  life  of  this  species  and  of  the  meth- 
ods of  raising  the  larvae  and  of  preparing  the  fish  lines  in  Hainan  Island. 
Cocoons  were  Introduced  into  Formosa  from  South  China  during  1908. 

Annual  report  of  the  Tasar  Silk  Bearing  Station,  Chaibassa,  Bengal,  for 
the  year  1907-8,  F.  Smith  (Ann.  Rpt.  Tasar  Silk  Rearing  8ta.,  Chaibassa, 
Bengal,  1907-8,  pp.  11,  pis.  2). — ^This  is  the  first  report  that  has  been  issued  in 
regard  to  this  station  which  was  opened  in  1906. 

Annual  report  of  the  Chaibassa  Tasar  Silk  Bearing  Station  for  the  year 
1908-9,  F.  Smith  (Ann.  Rpt.  Tasar  Silk  Rearing  8ta.,  Chaibassa,  Bengal, 
1908-9,  pp.  14,  pis.  3). — This,  the  second  annual  report,  covers  the  period  from 
April  1,  1908,  to  June  30,  1909. 

Annual  report  of  the  Boyal  Sericultural  Station,  Padua  (Ann.  R.  8taz. 
Bacol.  Padova,  36  (1909),  pp.  112,  pis.  2,  fig.  1). — This  report  includes  a  number 
of  papers  relating  to  the  silkworm  and  silk  culture.  A  list,  prepared  by 
E.  Bisson,  is  given  of  the  publications  related  to  sericulture  that  were  issued 
during  1907-8. 

The  Hessian  fly  in  Illinois,  1910,  S.  A.  Forbes  (Illinois  8ta.  Circ.  146,  pp. 
4). — During  1910  the  wheat  crop  in  Illinois  was  injured  by  the  Hessian  fly  to 
a  total  of  several  millions  of  dollars— over  $600,000  in  one  county,  according 
to  conservative  estimates.  In  view  of  the  probability  that  in  1911  the  infesta- 
tion will  be  larger  than  usual,  the  author  has  prepared  and  here  presents 
briefly  information  as  to  the  most  approved  methods  of  preventing  its  injuries. 

Gall  midges  of  Aster,  Carya,  Qnercus,  and  Salix,  E.  P.  Felt  (Jour.  Econ. 
Ent.,  3  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  347-356). ^Tables  are  given  for  the  separation  of 
species  reared  from  asters,  hickories,  oaks,  and  willows.  Nineteen  occur  upon 
Aster,  17  upon  Carya,  21  upon  Quercus,  and  46  upon  Salix. 

Papers  on  cereal  and  forage  insects. — The  smoky  crane-fly  (Tipula  in- 
foscata),  J.  A.  Hyslop  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  85,  pt.  7,  pp.  119-132, 
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1(9%,  7). — Following  an  introdoction  briefly  reviewing  tlie  economic  importance 
of  the  Tipnlidfe,  detailed  teclmical  descriptions  and  illustrations  are  given  of 
tbe  several  stages  of  the  smoky  crane-fly,  T,  infuscata,  which  in  March,  1908,  was 
reported  as  completely  destroying  Japan  clover  {Lespedeza  striata)  in  Madison 
County,  Tenn. 

Life  history  notes  are  briefly  presented.  A  female  that  emerged  Octot>er  13 
eonuneiiced  ovipositing  7  days  later.  The  average  number  of  eggs  laid  by  this 
species,  as  determined  by  confining  recently  fertilized  females  in  separate 
rearing  cages  and  by  dissecting  the  abdomens  of  females  that  had  just  emerged, 
wif  approximately  800.  It  is  stated  that  a  specimen  of  T.  angustipennis, 
whkh  tbe  author  collected  at  Pullman,  Wash.,  contained  602  eggs  and  that  a 
•  cooflned  specimen  of  an  undetermined  species  of  this  genus  from  Kansas  laid 
417  eggs.    It  is  thought  that  the  eggs  hatch  in  from  1  to  3  weeks. 

The  larvie  feed  upon  the  roots  of  various  plants,  seeming  to  prefer  the 
Legnminosfe,  and,  contrary  to  statements  in  most  published  accounts  of  the 
babits  of  these  larvse,  they  not  only  suck  the  juices-  of  the  roots  but  also  devour 
tbe  plant  tissue  itself.  "They  feed  during  the  early  fall  and  hibernate  as 
balf-grown  larvfe,  resuming  activities  in  the  spring.  .  .  .  They  become  full 
grown  about  the  middle  of  July,  form  perpendicular  cells  about  3  or  4  in. 
onderground,  and  remain  inactive  until  about  the  middle  of  September,  when 
tiiey  pupate.  The  pupal  stage  lasts  from  a  week  to  10  days.  The  pupa  then, 
tj  means  of  the  abdominal  spines,  works  its  way  to  the  surface,  from  which 
it  protrudes  about  two-thirds  of  its  entire  length." 

A  small  tachinid,  Admintia  pergandei,  was  reared  in  October  from  the  larvae. 
Several  predaceous  insects  and  a  large  number  of  birds  which  feed  upon  Tlpu- 
lids  are  listed.  Remedial  measures  which  have  been  recommended  include 
sprinkling  the  ground  with  salt,  herding  sheep  and  hogs  in  infested  fields,  and 
rolling  the  ground  with  a  heavy  roller.  "  Probably  the  best  method  of  treating 
an  infested  field  is  to  plow  the  sod  under  in  the  early  fall  and  either  to  run  the 
field  into  com,  potatoes,  and  such  crops,  or  to  leave  it  fallow  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer. Pastures  and  hay  fields  in  localities  where  this  species  is  known  to  be 
abundant  should  be  grazed  off  by  the  middle  of  September  and  kept  so  until 
late  in  November,  as  the  adult  flies  usually  congregate  in  rank  growths  of 
graiB,  clover,  weeds,  etc,  and  there  lay  their  eggs." 

Combatinfir  the  olive  fly  (Bui,  Mens.  Off.  Renseig.  Agr,  [Paris],  9  {1910), 
JTo.  /.  pp,  IJ^l). — This  is  a  report  of  the  experiments  conducted  during  1909. 

Fruit  flies,  T.  W.  Kirk  {'Sew  Zeal,  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  Biol.  Bid,  22,  pp,  18,  figs, 
f).— The  Queensland  fruit-fly  {Tephrites  tryonii),  the  west  Australian  fruit- 
fly  iHalteroplwra  capitata),  and  Ceratitis  capitata  are  species  here  considered. 

[Preliminary  reports  on  flies  as  carriers  of  infection]  {Rpts.  Local  Govt. 
B4.  [Gt.  BHt.],  Pub.  Health  and  Med.  Buhjs.,  n.  set.,  1909,  No,  5,  pp.  8,  pi.  i).— 
Notes  are  presented  by  R  E.  Austen  on  the  examination  of  batches  of  flies 
received  from  various  caiters  of  London  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1908  and  a  report  by  J.  P.  Jepson  on  the  breeding  of  the  house  fly  during  the 
winter  months. 

[Farther  preliminary  reports  on  flies  which  carry  infection]  {Rpts.  Local 
Oovt.Bd.  [Ot.  Brit.],  Pub.  Health  and  Med.  Subjs.,  n.  ser.,  1909,  No,  16,  pp.  ^1).— 
F^>nr  papers  are  here  presented ;  Memorandum  of  Investigation  into  Possible 
Otrriage  of  Infection  by  Flies  and  a  Suggested  Plan  of  Campaign  in  Urban 
Districts,  by  S.  M.  Gopeman  (pp.  1-4) ;  Notes  on  Experiments  in  Coloring 
FMes  for  Purposes  of  Identification,  by  F.  P.  Jepson  (pp.  4-9) ;  Preliminary 
Note  on  Examination  of  Flies  for  the  Presence  of  Colon  Bacilli,  by  6.  S. 
Onham-Smith   (pp.  ^13) ;    and  The  Part  Played  by  Musca  domestica  and 
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Allied  (Nonbiting)  Flies  in  the  Spread  of  Infectiye  Diseases— A  Smnmary  of 
our  Present  Knowledge,  by  G.  H.  F.  Nuttall  and  F.  P.  Jepson  (pp.  13-30). 

An  extensive  bibliography  accompanies  the  last-mentioned  paper. 

The  relation  of  moBquitoes  to  filariasis  in  the  region  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
C.  Wellman,  E.  von  Adeluno,  and  F.  M.  Eastman  (Jour.  Amer,  Med.  Assoc,, 
55  {1910),  No.  S,  pp.  217,  218).— -The  authors  consider  that  they  have  shown  by 
the  experiment  reported  tliat  the  2  commonest  species  of  Culex  mosquitoes  in 
Oakland,  Cal.  (Culex  consohrinus  and  C.  iaraalis)  were  not  efficient  hosts  at 
room  temperature  for  the  nocturnal  sheathed  microfilariae  occurring  in  a 
Japanese  patient.  They  conclude  that  there  is  probably  little  danger  that 
Orientals  who  are  infected  with  filarise  will  infect  the  inhabitants  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  cities  under  present  conditions. 

Hibernation  of  mosquitoes  in  northern  China,  H.  I.  Cazeneuve  (BuL  8oc. 
Path.  ExoL,  S  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  155-/5S).— Observations  made  on  Anopheles  at 
Chinvan-tao,  a  small  port  on  the  frontier  of  the  province  of  Chili,  and  of 
Manchuria,  are  thought  to  show  that  the  winter  is  largely  passed  in  the  egg 
stage.  It  is  stated  that  the  winter  is  so  rigorous  in  this  region  that  the  suc- 
cessful hibernation  of  adults  and  larvse  appears  to  be  the  exception. 

The  present  epidemic  of  malaria  in  the  port  of  Bombay:  A  description  of 
the  mosquito  which  is  carrying  the  disease,  with  some  remarks  on  pre- 
ventive measures,  W.  G.  Liston  (Jour.  Bombay  Nat.  Hist.  8oc.,  18  (1908),  No. 
4,  pp.  872-881,  pis.  J^).— Anopheles  stephensi  was  the  species  responsible  for  the 
transmission  of  malaria  in  Bombay,  nearly  25  per  cent  of  these  mosquitoes 
when  dissected  being  found  to  harbor  the  malaria  parasite  in  some  stage  of  its 
development.  It  is  said  that  A.  rossii,  which  is  met  with  all  over  Bombay,  has 
never  been  observed  to  be  infected  in  nature. 

Health  progress  and  administration  in  the  West  Indies,  R.  W.  Boyce  ( Lon- 
don, 1910,  pp.  XF+528,  pis.  47,  map  i).— A  report  upon  the  results  obtained  in 
combating  mosquitoes  in  the  West  Indies.  See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  B., 
22,  p.  556). 

Phlebotomus  or  sand-fly  fever,  C.  Bibt  (Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1910,  No.  2595, 
Epit,  pp.  875-878). — The  experimental  evidence  here  presented  shows  that  the 
sand-fiy  of  Malta  (Phlebotomus  papatasii)  can  convey  the  virus  of  this  fever 
and  that  the  bite  of  only  one  fiy  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  also  that  the  sand- 
flies are  Infective  from  7  to  10  days  after  suclcing  virulent  blood.  This  affection, 
which  is  prevalent  throughout  the  Mediterranean  area,  is  said  to  be  of  short 
duration  and  to  cause  no  mortality. 

On  fever  caused  by  the  bite  of  the  sand-fly  (Phlebotomus  papatasii),  T.  G. 
Wakeling  (Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1910,  No.  2598,  pp.  1115,  1116).— An  account  of 
this  nonfatal,  3  days*  fever,  which  Is  known  to  exist  in  Egypt,  parts  of  Austria, 
in  Malta,  and  in  Italy,  and  which  it  is  thought  will  be  found  widely  distributed. 

A  report  of  two  cases  of  external  myiasis,  J.  M.  Swan  (Jour.  Trop.  Med. 
and  Hyg.  [London^,  IS  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  1-9,  pi.  1).—Lucilia  sericata  and 
L.  OBsar  were  implicated  in  the  2  cases  here  reported  from  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  length  of  time  required  for  the  development  of  L.  sericata  from  egg  to 
adult  fiy  was  found  to  be  between  15  and  16  days.  The  eggs  apparently  de- 
veloped into  larvae  within  24  to  48  houra  The  larvae  pupated  in  8  or  4  days 
and  imagos  emerged  10  days  later.  The  development  of  L.  atsar  from  egg 
to  imago  required  from  19  to  20  days.  It  is  estimated  that  the  larve  emerge 
from  the  egg  in  12  hours.  From  8  to  9  days  are  passed  as  larvae  and  from  10 
to  11  days  as  pupse. 

The  development  of  trypanosomes  in  tsetse  flies,  D.  Bbucb  kt  al.  (Jour. 
Roy.  Army  Med.  Corps,  15  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  422-US).— The  condusions  arrived 
at  are  that  Trypanosoma  gambiense  multipUes  in  the  gut  of  about  one  in  20 
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Gloishia  palpalis  which  have  fed  on  an  infected  animal ;  that  the  flies  become 
infectiTe,  on  an  average,  34  days  after  their  first  feed ;  that  a  fly  may  remain 
infecttve  for  75  days;  tliat  T.  dimorphon,  T,  vivajD,  and  T,  nanum  may  also 
multiply  in  O.  palpalis,  which  must  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  a  possible 
carrier  in  these  diseases ;  and  that  multiplication  in  the  tub^  of  the  proboscis  is 
duuracteristic  of  T.  viv<ix, 

A  eomparative  study  of  4  genera  of  horseflies,  J.  S.  Hine  (Ohio  Nat,  10 
U910),  No,  6,  pp.  149-151,  flg.  i).— The  4  genera  considered  are  Lepidoselaga, 
Selasoma,  Bolbodimyia  and  Snowiellus.  These  are  nearly  related  in  some  re- 
spects but  liave  not  beoi  studied  before  in  a  comparative  way. 

The  warble  flies,  G.  H.  Garpenteb  and  T.  H.  Cobson  (Dept.  Agr,  and  Tech, 
IfUtr.  IreUmd  Jour.,  10  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  642-650,  pi.  1,  dgms.  2),— In  this 
thlid  report  of  investigations  of  the  life  history  and  treatment  of  the  warble 
fly  (B.  S.  B^  22,  p.  361)  the  authors  give  the  results  obtained  during  the  sea- 
sons of  1908-9  and  1909-10.  These  led  them  to  conclude  that  a  systematic 
maggot  destruction  in  the  spring  of  any  year  will  reduce  the  liability  of  the 
cittle  generally  to  infection,  during  a  succeeding  normal  summer,  by  about  35 
per  cent,  when  no  concerted  action  to  destroy  the  warbles  has  been  taken  in 
the  snrronnding  farms.  Tables  are  presented  which  show  again  that  yearlings 
are  more  liable  to  attaclc  than  are  calves  and  that  mature  cattle  are  com  para- 
tlTely  unmolested. 

In  muzzling  experiments  conducted  during  the  summer  of  1909,  "  the  leather 
nrazile  was  surrounded  by  a  wire  cage,  with  the  object  of  preventing  the 
leather  from  even  touching  any  part  of  the  calTs  body,  and  so  rendering  it 
impossible  for  the  eggs  to  be  suclced  in  through  the  small  breathing  holes.*' 
The  results  led  the  authors  to  conclude  **  that  the  prevention  of  Helping  in  the 
previous  muzzling  experiments  was  less  perfect  than  had  been  supposed,  and  i 

to  admit  that  these  later  trials  support  the  view  that  the  maggot  (or  the  egg) 
may  gain  entrance  to  the  calfs  body  by  the  mouth."    They  consider  squeezing  j 

oot  and  crushing  the  maggots  as  they  mature  to  be  the  most  effective  and  certain 
method  of  dealing  with  the  pest    Dressing  the  back  of  cattle  with  Archangel  ! 

tar  and  jparaflSn  oil  in  equal  proportions  is  recommended  as  an  alternative  to 
squeezing  out.  '*  Maggot-destruction  by  either  method  should  be  done  thor- 
OQghly  at  least  twice  in  the  season,  about  the  middle  or  end  of  April  and  at 
the  end  of  May." 

Combating  the  ox  warble  in  Denmark,  N.  Villemoes  (Ztschr.  Fleisch  u.  i 

UUMiyg.,  tO  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  169,  i70).— A  brtef  report  of  the  work.  i 

A  new  flea  from  California,  N.  C.  Rothschild  {Ent  Mo.  Mag.,  2.  ser.,  21 
{1910),  No.  244,  pp.  88,  89,  pi.  1). — ^A  number  of  fleas  taken  from  Thomomys 
teUoi,  San  Francisco,  have  been  found  to  represent  a  new  species,  which  is 
descrit^ed  as  Ceratophyllva  franciscanua. 

Papers  on  cereal  and  forage  insects.— The  cowpea  curculio,  G.  G.  Ainslie 
{V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bid.  85,  pt.  8,  pp.  129-142,  figs.  S).—ln  this  sum-  ' 

mariied  account  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  cowpea  curculio  ( Chalcodermua 
9Keu$),  the  author  presents  data  regarding  its  life  history  and  bionomics  based 
npon  observations  made  at  Clemson  College,  S.  C,  during  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1906  and  1909.  During  that  period  it  was  very  abundant  and  destructive  in 
Sooth  Carolina,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Clemson  College. 

''Damage  is  caused  to  cowpeas  by  punctures  made  in  the  pods  and  peas  by  '. 

tte  adulta  for  the  purposes  of  feeding  and  oviposition  and  by  the  feeding  of  the 
lame  within  the  maturing  peas.  .  .  .  The  distribution  of  this  weevil  probably 
cofaiddes  with  that  of  the  cowpea,  but  since  the  injury  to  cotton  is  more  notice- 
able it  lias  seldom  been  reported  from  beyond  the  cotton  belt.  ...  In  its  breed- 
ing this  curculio  seems  to  be  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  cowpea  and  closely 
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related  legumes.  ...  In  the  spring  cotton  is  often  damaged  seriously  while  it 
is  small  by  the  adolt  beetles,  but  as  this  trouble  occurs  only  on  land  on  wliich 
cowpeas  were  grown  the  preceding  year  it  is  apparent  that  cotton  is  a  food 
plant  from  necessity  rather  than  from  choice.  ...  It  is  quite  possible  that  when 
driven  to  it  by  hunger  in  early  spring  other  plants,  wild  or  cultivated,  are  eatai 
to  some  extent" 

Technical  descriptions  are  given  of  its  several  stages.  '*  Feeding  punctures 
made  by  both  males  and  females  in  cowpea  pods  can  not  be  outwardly  distin- 
guished from  the  egg  punctures.  ...  If  either  a  feeding  puncture  or  an  egg 
puncture  reaches  and  penetrates  a  pea  it  causes  an  abnormal  developmoit  of  the 
kernel  evai  though  no  larva  develop&  The  pea  becomes  gnarled,  one-sided,  and 
light  in  weight  and  will  be  lost  in  the  threshing  or  winnowing.  The  damage 
caused  by  the  feeding  operations  of  the  adult  beetles  on  cowpeas  is  not  seri- 
ous. .  .  .  The  egg  lies  usually  within  the  pea  itself,  more  rarely  in  the  parenchy- 
matous tissue  betwe«i  the  peas  or  between  the  pod  and  the  pea.**  In  ovipositiou 
records  of  2  females,  kept  by  H.  M.  Russell,  at  Orlando,  Fla.,  in  July,  1907, 

1  deposited  115  eggs  in  10  days  and  the  other  180  eggs  in  19  days.  The  normal 
incubation  period  was  found  to  be  5  or  6  days,  with  a  shorter  time  whoi  the 
temperature  averages  higher.  The  larval  period  in  the  pea  is  said  to  vary  from 
7  to  14  days,  depending  on  the  temperature  and  the  food  supply.    Very  rarely 

2  larvffi  reach  maturity  in  one  pea,  but  never  more,  although  several  eggs  have 
been  found  in  close  proximity.  When  full  grown  the  larva  cuts  a  hole  to  the 
outside  of  the  pea  and  then  through  the  pod  and  drops  to  the  ground.  In  no 
case  out  of  the  several  hundred  beetles  reared  by  the  author  did  one  pupate 
before  leaving  the  pea  and  the  pod  in  which  the  larva  developed.  After  enttf- 
ing  the  ground  the  larvee  do  not  pupate  at  once,  but  remain  quiescent  for  several 
days  in  the  earthen  cells.  Records  of  458  beetles  show  an  average  of  17.4  days 
to  elapse  between  the  entrance  of  the  larve  into  the  soil  and  the  emerg^ice  of 
the  adults.  Thus  a  period  of  something  more  than  a  month  is  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  life  cycle. 

The  tachinid  MyiopJiasia  wnea  was  found  to  parasitize  larvae  put  in  Jars 
in  September,  1908,  60  flies  appearing  in  Jars  in  which  683  beetle  lame  had 
been  placed.  An  examination  of  the  puparium  shows  that  the  dipterous  larva 
does  not  leave  the  body  of  its  host,  but  uses  it  for  a  pupal  case.  Two  other  species 
of  parasites,  both  hsrmenopterous,  one  a  Bupelmus  and  the  other  a  eurytomid, 
both  probably  undescribed,  have  been  reared  from  larvae  of  this  beetle  at  Clem- 
son  College.  There  are  also  published  records  of  Ennyomma  clistoides  and 
Sigalphus  sp.,  as  having  been  reared  from  C,  wneus  at  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

**In  so  f^r  as  cotton  is  concerned,  the  sovereign  remedy  would  seem  to  be 
to  refrain  from  planting  it  on  land  previously  occupied  by  cowpeas  infested  with 
this  pest  If  this  is  not  practicable  the  cotton  may  be  planted  thick,  and  by 
delaying  the  'chopping'  or  thinning  as  long  as  possible  a  uniform  stand  may 
still  be  secured.  .  .  .  Parasites  are  so  abundant  that  there  is  no  prospect  of 
serious  damage,  except  for  short  periods  over  limited  areas." 

Some  new  species  of  weevils  of  economic  importance,  W.  D.  Pierce  {Jour, 
Econ.  Ent,  S  {1910),  Vo,  -J,  pp,  556-^^6).— The  author  describes  a  genus  (Lepido- 
cricus)  and  5  species  as  new  to  science,  namely,  L,  herricki,  which  in  1904  in- 
jured cotton  at  E^aster,  in  Monroe  County,  Miss. ;  Epicwrua  lepidotvs,  collected  in 
Texas;  Phacepholis  pallida,  collected  from  cotton  at  Corpus  Christl  and  Vic- 
toria, Tex. ;  Cercopeus  artenUsiw,  which  was  the  source  of  injury  to  cherry  trees 
at  Corvallis,  Mont ;  and  Ceutorhynehus  lesquerellw,  a  pest  of  cabbage  plants  at 
Whitewright,  Tex. 

Tables  for  the  separation  of  genera  belonging  to  the  tribe  Epicaerini  and  of 
the  species  of  Epicaerus  are  included. 
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Bevision  of  the  coleopterous  family  Bostrlchidee,  P.  Lbsnb  (Ann.  8oc.  Bnt. 
Frwce,  78  (1909),  No.  i,  pp.  471^74,  pie.  5,  figs.  92). —la  this  sixth  memoir  the 
DtupatiiiA  and  Apattnfe  are  taken  up. 

Tlie  root  borer  of  sugar  cane  (Agr.  News  [Barbados],  9  (1910),  No.  204, 
pp.  58,  59,  figs.  S). — ^A  brief  account  Is  given  of  an  atack  in  Barbados  by  this 
root  borer  {Diaprepes  abl>r€viatus) ,  which  was  first  noticed  In  December. 

A  parasite  on  codlinfir  moth  eggs,  B.  P.  Taylor  (Nat.  Hort.,  2  (1910),  No.  4, 
Ph  9, 4,  fig- 1)' — Obserrations  made  in  the  Grand  Valley  of  Colorado  during  the 
sainmer  of  1910  show  a  large  Increase  In  the  number  of  eggs  of  the  codling 
iDoUi  parasitized  by  Trichogramfna  pretiosa.  The  first  parasitized  eggs  were 
noticed  in  orchards  at  Grand  Junction  on  July  19.  In  counts  made  on  August 
2, 40  affected  eggs  were  found  to  3  normal  ones.  **  Upon  Lawver  trees  with  only 
KHttering  apples,  which  had  consequently  invited  an  abundance  of  codling  moth 
egss,  170  eggs  in  all  were  counted,  154  of  which  were  already  showing  signs  of 
parasitism,  while  16  still  appeared  normal.  This  Indicated  only  9.4  per  cent 
of  healthy  eggs." 

Hie  distribution  of  the  large  larch  sawfly  in  Great  Britain  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr. 
[Umdon],  16  (1910),  No.  12,  pp.  981-991,  figs.  5).— A  report  of  an  investigation 
made  in  1909  of  the  distribution  of  Nematus  erichsonii  in  Great  Britain. 

Bee  keeping:  in  Ontario,  M.  Pettit  (Ontario  Depi.  Agr.  Bui.  182,  pp.  7). — 
Tbe  infonnatlon  here  summarized  Is  based  upon  488  replies  received  to  ques- 
tkms  sent  to  2,175  bee  keepers  of  Ontario. 

Honey,  R,  H.  MnxwASD  (Bui.  Intemat.  Bur,  Amer.  Repub.  [English  Sect.], 
90  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  229-246,  figs.  IS). — Information  on  the  production  of  honey 
In  Latin  America  is  included  in  this  account 

Geddoloery  in  America,  M.  T.  Cook  (Bot.  Gaz.,  49  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  219- 
ttf).— A  brief  discussion  of  the  subject 

Ticks  and  tlck-bome  diseases,  A.  Theileb  (Vet.  Jour.,  66  (1910),  No.  4I6, 
pp.  98-i08).— Previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  488). 

Sxperimental  entomology,  E.  G.  Cotton  (Tennessee  8ta.  Rpi.  1909,  pp. 
195-107,  figs.  2). — ^In  the  experimental  work  of  the  year,  the  life  history  studies 
of  tbe  fever  tick  claimed  the  largest  sliare  of  attention.  "  The  outdoor  incuba- 
tlGD  and  seedtick  longevity  tests  were  continued  and  some  valuable  results  were 
obtahied,  confirming  in  a  large  measure  previous  conclusions.  The  patho- 
genicity tests  were  also  continued ;  the  lone  star  tick  (AmblyomnM  americanum) 
and  tbe  cayenne  tick  (A.  cajennense)  being  the  species  studied."  A  description 
is  given  of  the  refrigerating  plant  constructed  for  studying  ticks  and  insects 
vnder  ctmstant  low  temperatures,  a  detailed  account  of  which  has  been  previ- 
owly  noted  (B.  S.  K.,  23,  p.  657). 

The  significance  of  the  courtship  and  secondary  sexual  characters  of 
Armeads,  T.  H.  MoifTGOMEBT,  Jr.  (Amer.  Nat,  44  (1910),  No.  519,  pp.  151- 
n?).— A  paper  presented  before  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists,  at  Boston, 
December,  1900.    A  bibliography  of  32  titles  is  appended. 

Analysis  of  Paris  green,  1909,  J.  W.  Kellogg  (Penn.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  192, 
P-  ^).— Oat  of  600  samples  of  Paris  green  examined  during  the  year,  only  2 
vere  found  which  contained  less  than  50  per  cent  of  arsenic  combined  with 
conier  and  2  which  contained  more  than  31  per  cent  of  arsenic  in  water-soluble 
fofina  Many  of  the  samples  examined  were  found  to  be  of  better  quality  than 
«^»wn  by  their  guarantie& 

Anew  insecticide,  H.U.lasaoY  (Agr.  Jour.  India,  5  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  1S8- 
^).— The  author  finds  that  in  India  lead  chromate  has  certain  advantages 
ov^  lead  arsenate.  It  is  easily  made  in  paste  form,  is  yellow  and  can  l>e  easily 
BMn  on  a  sprayed  plant,  is  ^tremtiy  insoluble,  does  not  decompose  on  a  leaf, 
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and  is  not  easily  washed  off.    Soluble  cliromates  do  not  poison  plants  to  tbe 
extent  ars^iic  does. 

"  Lead  chromate  is  made  by  dissolving  in  one  lot  of  water  potassium  bichro- 
mate, in  another  lot  of  water  lead  acetate,  or  nitrate.  The  two  solutions  are 
mixed  and  a  d^ise  yellow  precipitate  of  insoluble  lead  chromate  is  formed,  and 
potassium  nitrate  or  acetate.  The  latter  is  soluble  and  is  readily  washed  out 
of  the  precipitate."  In  practice  2  oz.  of  lead  nitrate  combines  with  1  oz.  of 
potassium  bichromate,  giving  2  oz.  of  lead  chromate.  This  is  the  amonnt  re- 
quired for  4  gal.  of  water  at  full  strength  or  for  8  gal.  of  water  at  the  usual 
strength. 

POODS— EUHAN  Ml) TUITION. 

Caldnm,  magnesium,  and  phosphorus  in  food  and  nutrition,  H.  C.  Shsb- 
MAN,  A.  J.  Mettleb,  and  J.  E.  Sinclair  {U.  8.  Dept,  Agr„  Office  Expt.  SUu, 
Bui,  227,  pp,  70), — ^Thls  report,  which  supplements  an  earlier  bulletin  on  iron 
and  its  function  in  nutrition  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  58),  includes  a  general  discussion 
of  the  subject  under  consideration  and  a  summary  of  earlier  literature,  together 
with  the  results  of  6  experimaits  with  man  on  the  metabolism  of  calcium, 
magnesium,  and  phosphorus,  and  a  study  of  the  amount  of  these  mineral  con- 
stituents in  typical  American  dietaries. 

Although  the  results  with  iron  tended  to  confirm  the  common  assumption 
that  a  diet  containing  liberal  amounts  of  protein  will  probably  furnish  at  the 
same  time  at  least  adequate  amounts  of  iron,  evidently  **  it  can  not  be  assumed 
that  liberal  quantities  of  protein  involve  adequate  amounts  of  all  of  the  ash 
constituents.  As  a  rule  the  dietaries  rich  in  protein  are  also  fairly  high  in 
phosphoric  acid,  but  the  parallel  Is  not  nearly  so  close  here  as  in  the  case  of 
protein  and  iron.  With  calcium  and  magnesium  the  discrepancies  are  greater, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  amounts  of  these  elements  run  even  approxi- 
mately parallel  to  the  amounts  of  protein  in  the  20  dietary  studies  which  have 
t)een  compared  and  which  are  believed  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the  food 
habits  of  people  of  at  least  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  Statea  In  view  of 
these  figures  it  can  no  longer  be  assumed  that  the  amount  of  protein  in  a 
dietary  is  a  sufficient  measure  of  its  richness  in  'building  materiaL*  Aside 
from  nitrogen,  the  elements  of  'building  material'  which  appear  to  require 
special  attention  in  dietaries  are  iron,  phosphorus,  and  calcium." 

The  outline  given  in  the  bulletin  of  the  distribution  and  functions  of  phos- 
phorus and  calcium  compounds,  as  the  authors  point  out,  while  necessarily  in- 
complete, is  yet  sufficient  to  show  the  great  importance  of  these  compounds 
in  the  nutritive  processes  and  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  adequate  supplies 
in  the  food. 

"  Of  the  various  classes  of  phosphorus  compounds  found  in  food,  the  organic 
combinations  appear  in  gaieral  to  be  of  greater  nutritive  value  than  the  inor- 
ganic forms,  and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  differ^it  experimeits  indi- 
cate quite  different  amounts  of  phosphorus  as  necessary  for  the  maint^iance 
of  equilibrium  in  man.  From  the  results  here  obtained,  as  well  as  from  the 
average  results  of  experiments  by  other  observers,  it  would  appear  that  a 
healthy  man,  accustomed  to  full  diet  of  the  ordinary  mixture  of  animal  and  vege- 
table food  materials,  requires  for  the  maintenance  of  his  ordinary  store  of  phos- 
phorus compounds  about  1.5  gm.  of  phosphorus,  or  nearly  3.5  gm.  of  phosphoric 
acid,  per  day,  though  under  special  conditions  or  with  a  specially  selected 
dietary  equUibrium  may  be  maintained  on  much  less.  Many  of  the  dietary 
studies  show  so  much  less  than  3.6  gm.  of  phosphoric  acid  per  man  per  day 
as  to  raise  a  question  whether  these  people  may  not  have  been  undernourished 
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In  fhiB  respect,  even  though  they  may  have  had  ample  proteins,  fats,  and  carho- 
llfdntes.    This  question  merits  further  Investigatlcm. 

**  Little  Is  known  regarding  the  form  in  which  calcium  exists  in  food  mate- 
rials, and  at  present  differentiation  among  the  different  groups  of  calcium  com- 
poondB  eatoi  can  not  be  made.  Metabolism  experiments  Indicate  that  a  healthy 
man  accostomed  to  full  diet  requires  about  0.7  gm.  of  calcimn  oxid  for  equilib- 
rioiD,  bat  many  of  the  dietaries  show  less  than  0.7  gm.  calcium  oxid  per  man 
per  day." 

Some  of  the  Ehiropean  investigators  hold  that  the  food  should  furnish  at  least 
from  1  to  1.5  gm.  calcium  oxid  per  man  per  day.  If  these  estimates  of  the 
namal  requirement  and  the  estimates  of  the  amounts  in  typical  American 
funlly  dietaries  are  even  approximately  correct,  it  would  follow  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  American  families  would  be  benefited  by  food  richer 
In  calcium  compounds  than  that  which  they  habitually  consume. 

In  tbe  case  of  magnesium  the  data  were  not  sufficient  for  general  deduction. 

"This  subject  [of  calcium  metabolism]  calls  for  much  more  extended  study, 
€apedally  in  view  of  the  fact  that  recent  medical  observations  are  tending  to 
show  that  disturbances  of  calcium  metabolism  are  connected  with  a  number  of 
alnormal  conditlon& 

**  Experimental  dietary  studies  have  shown  that  it  is  entirely  feasible  to  in- 
crease largely  the  calcium  and  phosphorus  intake  by  making  a  more  liberal  use 
€f  milk  in  the  dietary.  The  same  may,  of  course,  be  said  of  the  various  milk 
products  in  which  the  calcium  and  phosphorus  compounds  are  largely  or  wholly 
retained,  such,  for  example,  as  cheese,  Junket,  kumiss,  buttermilk,  or  cream. 
This  is  probably  the  simplest  and  more  effective  means  of  improving  the  dietary 
u  regards  calcium  and  phosphorus  compounds,  without  decreasing  its  accept- 
ability or  materially  increasing  its  cost  and  with  distinct  advantages  in  other 
dlrectianfl." 

Phosphorus  in  beef  animals,  I,  H,  C.  K.  Francis  and  P.  F.  Tbowbbidge 
{Jour.  Biol,  Chem.,  7  {1910),  No,  6,  pp.  i81-501;  S  {1910),  No.  1,  pp,  81-^5).— 
In  the  first  of  these  studies  of  the  occurrence  of  phosphorus  in  animals,  10 
steers  and  a  cow  were  used,  ranging  from  an  emaciated  to  a  very  fat  condition 
when  slaught^^d.  Three  of  the  animals  had  been  fed  grain  and  alfalfa  hay 
2:1,  the  grain  consisting  of  cracked  com,  whole  oats,  and  linseed  meal  6:3:1. 
The  remaining  animals  had  been  fed  grain  and  alfalfa  hay  2.5 : 1,  the  grain 
ndxtnre  consisting  of  cracked  com  and  linseed  meal  8 : 1.  The  feeding  was 
ccutinued  for  varying  periods,  to  suit  the  experimental  conditions.  After 
danght^ing,  samples  of  different  cuts  were  taken  for  analysis. 

The  conclusions  which  were  reached  follow : 

**!  method  which  involves  heating  of  the  solution  before  precipitation  of  the 
Inorganic  phosphorus  does  not  yield  results  which  represeit  the  true  condition 
<tf  the  soluble  forms  of  phosphoms  compounds  in  cold  water  extracts  of  beef. 

**  Soluble  organic  phosphorus  compounds  existing  in  beef  and  in  cold  water 
eitracts  of  the  same  are  converted  Into  inorganic  forms  by  heat 

'The  change  is  practically  complete  when  the  temperature  is  maintained  at 
TO'  fbr  15  minutes. 

"  From  52  to  66  per  cent  of  the  total  phosphorus  in  cold  water  eitracts  is  in 
the  organic  form,  but  may  be  reduced  to  from  9  to  20  per  cent  if  heated  to  about 
TO*,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  inorganic  phosphorus. 

**  The  round  cut  of  beef  contains  more  phosphorus,  in  forms  which  are  soluble 
i&  cold  wat^*,  than  any  of  the  other  cut& 

'"Phosphoms  is  found  chiefly  In  the  muscular  or  connective  tissue,  the  fata 
contahi  but  Uttle 
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«  The  flesh  of  a  thin  animal  contains  more  soluble  phosphorus  than  that  of  a 
fat  animal. 

"The  quantity  decreases  with  increasing  fatness  even  when  it  is  expressed 
on  a  moisture  and  fat-free  basis;" 

On  the  second  study  the  authors  investigated  the  distribution  of  phosphorus 
in  the  tissues  and  organs  of  beef  cattle,  using  4  young  and  4  mature  animals. 

The  phosphorus  content  was  found  to  be  quite  uniform  for  young  animals  but 
so  striking  an  agreement  was  not  found  in  case  of  the  mature  animals.  The 
largest  amount  of  phosphorus,  it  is  stated,  was  found  in  the  circulatory  system 
and  in  the  nervous  system.  Two  of  the  mature  animals,  namely,  a  cow  and  a 
steer,  showed  abnormally  high  amounts  in  the  circulatory  system.  A  very  tliin 
animal,  3.5  years  old,  and  one  of  the  same  age  but  fairly  fat,  contained  more 
phosphorus  in  the  nervous  system  than  did  the  other  animals.  A  Jersey  cow, 
which  was  the  oldest  animal  examined,  showed  the  highest  average  amount  of 
phosphorus. 

*'  So  far  as  the  phosphorus  in  the  flesh  of  the  cuts  is  concerned,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  draw  any  final  conclusion  with  the  amount  of  data  available.  .  .  .  The 
mature  cow,  however,  showed  in  the  flesh  cuts  a  higher  phosphorus  content 
than  any  of  the  other  animals  discussed.  This  can  hardly  be  attributed  to 
condition.  Whether  it  was  due  to  age  is  a  little  doubtful  [as  this  animal  was 
only  2  years  older  than  the  steer  mentioned  above  as  showing  abnormally  hij^h 
results  in  the  phosphorus  content  of  the  nervous  system] .  We  are  more  inclined  to 
think  that  the  breed  or  the  high  phosphorus  diet  (bran,  etc.)  previous  to  tbe 
fattening  period  may  have  been  influential. 

"The  wholesale  cuts  of  the  7  steers  show  an  increasing  amount  of  phos- 
phorus, compared  on  the  moisture  and  fat-free  basis,  in  the  following  order: 
Flank  and  plate ;  shin,  shank,  head,  and  tail ;  rib,  chuck,  and  neck ;  loin ;  round ; 
rump.  In  other  words,  those  cuts  thin  in  character  and  which  have  the  largest 
amount  of  connective  tissue  contain  the  smallest  amount  of  phosphorus." 

According  to  tbe  authors,  it  was  remarkable  that  one  of  the  steers  which  was 
very  thin  showed  a  higher  percentage  of  ash  in  every  cut  than  any  of  the  other 
animals,  though  the  cuts  were  comparatively  low  in  phosphorus.  Another  steer, 
also  thin,  contained  somewhat  less  ash  but  higher  amounts  than  the  other  ani- 
mals. One  of  the  steers,  which  had  been  well  fed  and  was  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, gave  comparatively  low  values  for  ash.  "It  is  to  be  noted  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  relation  between  the  phosphorus  and  the  ash.  An  explanation 
of  the  fact  can  not  be  attempted  until  the  analyses  of  the  various  samples  of 
ash  are  completed." 

The  cause  and  prevention  of  beri-beri,  W.  L.  Bbaddon  (London  and  Neu? 
York,  1907,  pp.  XIII-\-544f  chart  1), — In  this  monograph  of  the  subject  the  au- 
thor has  summarized  and  discussed  a  very  large  amount  of  data  regarding 
beriberi  and  its  occurrence,  the  relation  of  this  disease  to  food,  particularly  rice, 
the  occurrence  of  beriberi  in  animals  (horses,  monkeys,  and  fowls),  the  prevai- 
tion  of  beriberi,  and  similar  topics. 

His  general  conclusion  Is  that  stale  decorticated  white  rice  at  times  contains 
a  poison,  the  etfect  of  which  is  to  produce  beriberi. 

"  The  agent  which  produces  the  poison  in  rice  is  specific  of,  or  peculiar  to, 
that  grain.  .  .  .  The  beriberi  poison  is  not  preformed  (or  not  present  in  quan- 
tity sufiEicient  to  cause  symptoms)  in  normal  fresh  rice  seeds,  but  is  adven- 
titious. .  .  .  The  pericarp  of  rice,  like  the  seeds  when  fresh,  contains  little  or 
no  poison.  .  .  .  The  formation  of  poison  in  stale  rice  is  due  to  the  action  of  a 
specific  agent  upon  the  dead  seeds.  .  .  .  The  poison  of  stale  rice  has  an  antece- 
dent in  fresh  rice.    The  agent  must  be,  therefore,  some  ferment  or  parasite  or 
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epipbyte  peculiar  to  paddy,  .  .  .  probably  a  surface  parasite  or  eplpbyte  affect- 
fn;  the  seed  saprophytlcally  after  decortication. 

"  The  beriberi  poison  is  probably  an  alkaloid  which  Is  stable  and  nonvolatile, 
and  resoDbles  atropin  and  muscarln  In  some  of  its  effects.  .  .  .  The  formation 
of  poison  In  stale  rice  is  probably  due  neither  to  fermentation  nor  to  bacteria, 
but  to  the  growth  in  it  of  a  special  fungus,  .  .  .  lllce  that  of  toxic  rye  and 
JoUmD,  probably  a  parasite  affecting  the  surface  of  the  seed.  ...  If  such  an 
ageot  can  Invade  rice,  the  analogy  of  many  other  vegetable  parasites  renders  It 
improbable  that  It  should  be  confined  exclusively  to  that  grain.  It  will  be  lllsely, 
DDder  favoring  circumstances,  to  attack  other  cereals,  which  may  thus  become 
i  caose  of  beriberi  equally  with  rice.  Rice  Is  the  common,  but  not  the  only, 
TeUde  of  the  disease.  As  already  set  out  at  length,  beriberi  is  to  be  conceived 
of  more  generally  as  a  grain  poisoning." 

Oomposition  of  food  materials,  C.  F.  Lanoworthy  (U,  8.  Dept,  Agr,,  Office 
Eipt.  8ias,  Food  and  Diet  Charts  15). — Of  the  15  charts  included  in  this  series 
13  five  diagrammatic  representations  of  typical  foods,  their  composition  being 
indicated  by  dividing  the  outline  Into  proper  proportions  and  coloring  the  sec- 
doos  to  repres^it  the  different  nutrients.  Green  is  used  to  represent  water, 
red  protein,  yellow  f^t,  blue  carbohydrates,  and  gray  ash.  Energy  values  are 
shown  by  means  of  black  squares,  each  square  inch  being  equal  to  1,000  calories. 
The  2  remaining  cliarts  contain  definitions  and  suggested  dietary  standards. 
As  a  whole  the  cliarts  are  designed  especially  to  facilitate  histruction  in  nutri- 
tloQ  matters. 

The  titles  of  the  charts  are  as  follows:  Chart  I,  Milk  and  Milk  Products; 
Chart  II,  Egigs  and  Cheese;  Chart  III,  Meat— Fresh  and  Cured;  Chart  IV,  Fish, 
llth  Products,  and  Oysters;  Chart  V,  Butter  and  Other  Fat- Yielding  Foods; 
Chart  VI,  Cereal  Grains;  Chart  VII,  Bread  and  Other  Cereal  Foods;  Chart 
VIII,  Sogar  and  Similar  Foods;  Chart  IX,  Roots  and  Succulent  Vegetables; 
Chart  X,  Legumes  and  Com;  Chart  XI,  Fresh  and  Dried  Fruit;  Chart  XII, 
Frnit  and  Fruit  Products ;  Chart  XIII,  Nuts  and  Nut  Pfoducts ;  Chart  XIV, 
Onnposltlon,  Functions,  and  Use  of  Food ;  and  Chart  XV,  Dietary  Standards. 

Food  inspection  decision  (U.  8,  Dept,  Agr,,  Food  Insp.  Decision  126,  p,  1).— 
According  to  this  decision,  canned  goods  prepared  after  January  1,  1911,  will 
be  refused  importation  and  interstate  conunerce  if  they  contain  more  than  300 
ffig.  of  tin  per  kilogram,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  salts  of  tin. 

Official  inspections  {Maine  8ta,  Off,  Insps,  24,  PP-  73-84;  25,  pp.  85-88).— 
The  results  of  the  examination  of  a  number  of  samples  of  canned  vegetables, 
cream  of  tartar,  salt,  canned  milk,  and  prepared  mustards  are  reported,  and 
nriooB  topics  which  have  to  do  with  the  Maine  food  and  drug  regulations  are 
dlKossed,  Including  among  others  shellfish,  currants  and  raisins,  dressed 
poultry,  and  cold  storage  and  preserved  eggs. 

Slanghterhoiise  refuse  [food  analyses,  and  other  food  topics]  (North 
Dakota  8ta.  Spec  Bui.  25,  pp.  195-210)  .—The  authors  insist  that  raw  or  de- 
cocDposed  slaughterhouse  refuse  should  not  be  fed  to  pigs  since  they  consider 
that  it  makes  the  pork  unwholesome. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  a  number  of  foods  and  drugs  and  the  re- 
nits  of  milling  and  baking  tests  with  Velvet  Chaff  and  hard  spring  wheats  are 
Wefly  reported.  The  average  yield  of  flour  from  the  Velvet  Chaff  wheat  was 
^(t8  per  cent  and  from  the  hard  spring  wheats  67.9  per  cent.  Judging  by  the 
Tdome  of  the  loaf,  the  Velvet  Chaff  averaged  somewhat  t)etter  than  the  hard 
Effing  wheats,  and  was  also  slightly  superior  in  color. 

The  bulletin  also  contains  a  brief  discussion  of  preserving  eggs  in  llmewater, 
■nd  other  nutrition  topics. 
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Treatise  on  meat  inspection,  J.  Rennes  (Traits  de  VInapection  d€9  Viandes, 
Paris,  1910,  pp,  VII+S68,  pU.  IS,  figs,  87).— An  extended  treatise  which  includes 
poultry,  fish,  crustaceans,  and  mollusks,  as  well  as  meat 

The  care  of  milk  and  its  nse  in  the  home,  G.  M.  WnrrAKEB,  L.  A.  Bogers, 
and  Gasoline  L.  Hunt  (17.  S,  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui.  ilS,  pp.  20).— The 
bulletin  contains  three  articles,  namely:  The  Care  of  Milk  in  the  Home,  by 
G.  M.  Whltaker;  The  HoAe  Pasteurization  of  Milk,  by  L.  A.  Rogers;  and  the 
Food  Value  of  Milk,  by  Caroline  L.  Hunt. 

The  first  of  these  papers  gives  clear  and  concise  directions  for  handling  milk 
in  a  cleanly  and  careful  way.  Such  topics  as  receiving  the  milk,  handling  and 
keeping  it,  the  refrigerator  and  its  care,  cleaning  empty  bottles  and  utensils,  and 
the  relation  of  milk  to  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  are  considered.  A 
method  of  pasteurization  suited  to  household  conditions  is  described  in  detail  in 
the  article  on  this  subject,  and  the  importance  of  pasteurized  milk  is  pointed 
out  The  importance  of  milk  as  food,  its  composition,  and  other  general  ques- 
tions are  briefly  considered  by  Miss  Hunt  as  an  introduction  to  the  discussion 
of  the  economical  use  of  milk  in  the  home.  Recipes  are  given  for  milk  dishes, 
and  attention  is  directed  to  the  use  of  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  and  cottage 
cheese. 

The  results  of  an  analytical  study  of  certain  old  wines  from  the  Bhine 
district,  C.  von  Heide  ( Ber.  K.  Lehranst.  Wein,  Ohst  u.  Qartenhau  OeisenJieim, 
1909,  pp.  160,  161). — ^Analyses  of  13  samples  are  reported. 

Examination  of  pure  natural  wines,  vintage  of  1908,  from  the  Prussian 
wine  districts,  O.  von  Heide  (Ber.  K.  Lehranst.  Wein,  OJyst  u.  Qartenhau 
Qeisenheim,  1909,  pp.  151-159). — ^Analytical  data  are  reported  and  discussed. 

[The  new  army  ration  and  other  food  topics],  H.  G.  Sharpe  (Rpt.  Commis. 
Qen.  [U.  8.  Army],  1910,  pp.  SO). — ^Among  the  topics  discussed  in  this  report 
are  the  new  army  ration,  the  haversack  ration,  the  Filipino  ration,  and  the  emer- 
gency ration,  the  use  of  fireless  cookers  in  the  army,  raising  potatoes  in  the  Phil- 
ippines for  army  purposes,  raising  beef  in  the  Philippines,  and  similar  questions. 

Life  on  fourpence  a  day,  A.  Bboadbent  (Manchester  [1910],  pp.  8,  chart 
1). — ^Menus  are  presented  and  an  inexpensive  dietary  discussed,  the  whole  pam- 
phlet being  written  from  a  vegetarian  standpoint 

Cookbook  for  physicians,  hygienists,  housekeepers,  and  students,  G.  Jt^ft- 
gensen  (Kochlehrhuch  und  praktisches  Kochhuch  fUr  Arzte,  Hygieniker,  Haus- 
frauen,  Kochschulen,  Berlin,  1910,  pp.  XXXVI+465,  figs.  SI;  rev.  in  Ztschr. 
Untersuch,  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  19  (1910),  No.  10,  p.  606).— A  feature  of  this 
work  is  the  presentation  of  the  subject  in  such  a  way  that  the  nutrients  and 
energy  in  the  food  and  menus  selected  may  be  readily  calculated,  the  author's  pur- 
pose being  to  provide  information  which  will  lead  to  the  intelligent  use  of  food& 

The  teeth  and  their  care  (Ontario  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  181,  pp.  12,  figs.  9). — ^This 
bulletin  summarizes  data  on  various  topics  of  dental  hygiene  and  the  relation 
of  such  matters  to  health. 

The  influence  of  alcohol  on  the  composition  of  urine,  W.  Salant  and  F.  C. 
HiNKEL  (Jour.  Pharmacol,  and  Expt.  Ther.,  1  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  49S-517). — Con- 
tinuing previous  work.^*  the  authors  show  that  by  producing  a  subacute  alco- 
holic intoxication  in  properly  fed  dogs  a  diminution  of  the  total  sulphur,  total 
nitrogen,  total  and  inorganic  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  chlorids  in  the  urinary 
excretion  takes  place.  On  the  other  hand,  neutral  sulphur  and  ethereal  sul- 
phates are  increased.    The  indican  output  is  diminished. 

Food  and  nutrition  investigations  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations- 
Organization  and  publications  (U,  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Stas,  Circ.  102, 
pp.  22). — A  revision  of  Circular  89  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  170).    The 

•Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  BloL  and  Med.,  6  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  134,  135. 
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notritioo  work  is  outlined,  the  publications  listed,  and  the  method  of  distribat- 
iDf  nntrition  poblications  in  foreign  countries  described  in  detail,  the  circular 
as  a  whole  being  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  foreign  correspondents  who  wish 
to  know  how  the  nutrition  publications  may  be  procured. 

AKIMAI  FBODTICTION. 

Xirket  classes  and  grrades  of  meat,  L.  D.  Hall  {Illinois  Bta.  BuL  W,  PP. 
i^7-W0,  figz,  75;  Abstract,  pp,  15,  figs,  4), — It  is  the  author's  purpose  to  describe 
and  fllQStrate  the  standard  grades  of  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  pork  as  they  are 
fixmd  in  the  Chicago  wholesale  trade,  the  bulletin  being  based  on  a  study  of 
tlie  iDdostry  at  Chicago  and  in  other  cities  which  are  supplied  from  the  large 
booses  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  The  various  technical  terms  com- 
Doiily  used  in  wholesale  meat  quotations  to  designate  the  different  classes 
and  cuts  are  defined  and  illustrated.  In  many  cases  special  illustrations  show 
the  methods  of  cutting  meat 

Oaniflcations  of  meat  are  more  or  less  flexible,  but  the  one  adopted  and 
the  grades  described  are  considered  as  standard  or  representative.  Though  the 
rcUtion  of  the  animal  to  its  meat  products  is  not  considered,  this  description 
of  the  cuts  should  be  of  value  to  breeders  and  feeders  who  do  not  have  oppor- 
tnaities  to  secure  the  information  directly.  The  bulletin  is  a  useful  supple- 
ment to  the  bulletins  on  market  classes  and  grades  of  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep 
iooed  by  the  station  and  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  597;  16,  p.  905;  20, 
P.W2). 

The  general  divisions  in  the  beef  trade  are  (1)  carcass  beef,  (2)  beef  cuts, 
iiMi  (3)  cored  beef  products.  The  classes  of  carcass  beef  are  steers,  heifers, 
C0W8,  and  bolls  and  stags.  They  differ  not  only  in  sex,  but  also  in  the  uses 
to  which  they  are  adapted.  The  grades  within  these  classes  are  prime,  choice, 
eood,  medium,  conmion,  and  canners,  and  are  based  on  differences  in  form, 
thit^nesB,  finish,  quality,  soundness,  and  weight.  The  terms  *'  native,"  "  west- 
«ni,'*  and  **  Texas "  beef  each  include  various  classes  and  grades  of  carcasses, 
and  refer  to  general  differences  in  form,  finish,  and  quality.  The  terms  "  year- 
Ungi,'*  ** distillers,"  "butcher,"  and  "kosher"  also  include  various  classes  and 
pades  of  beef,  and  merely  indicate  characteristic  features  of  carcass  beef  jaeed 
hj  certain  branches  of  the  trade.  "  Shipping  beef "  refers  to  that  sent  to 
eastern  cities  and  consists  principally  of  steers,  heifers,  and  cows  of  medium 
to  prime  grades.  Export  beef  consists  largely  of  medium  to  prime  steers.  The 
"'straight  cuts"  of  beef  are  loins,  ribs,  rounds,  chucks,  plates,  flanks,  and 
*»nk8.  The  grades  of  beef  cuts  are  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  strippers.  The 
inde  of  a  beef  cut  depends  upon  its  thickness,  covering,  quality,  and  weight 
Cored  beef  products  are  classified  as  (1)  barreled,  (2)  smoked,  and  (3)  canned 
t^cef  Barreled  beef  is  graded  as  extra  India  mess,  extra  plate,  regular  plate, 
PKket,  common  plate,  rolled  boneless,  prime  mess,  extra  mess,  rump  but, 
and  jDet%  chuck  beef,  beef  hams,  and  Scotch  buttocks.  Smoked  beet  consists 
of  dried  beef  hams,  dried  beef  clods,  and  smoked  brisket  beef.  Canned  beef 
«Mbts  principally  of  chipped  beef,  beef  loaf,  corned  and  roast  beef. 

The  divisions  of  the  veal  trade  are  (1)  carcass  veal,  and  (2)  veal  cuts. 
The  grades  of  carcass  veal  are  choice,  good,  medium,  light,  and  heavy.  The 
grade  of  a  veal  carcass  depends  upon  its  form,  quality,  finish,  and  weight. 
The  tsnns  "  native  "  and  "  western  "  veal  each  Include  several  grades  of  calves, 
*ad  refSer  to  general  differences  in  form,  quality,  and  finish.  The  regular  veal 
c^  are  saddles  and  racks.  They  are  graded  as  choice,  good,  medium,  and 
<^<^>Qnwn,  according  to  the  same  factors  as  carcass  veal.  Sulnllvisions  of  the  reg- 
0^  cots  are  made  in  some  markets  and  similarly  graded. 
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The  dlTlslons  of  tlie  mutton  and  lamb  trade  are  (1)  carcass  matton  and 
lamb,  and  (2)  mutton  and  lamb  cuts.  The  classes  of  carcass  mutton  and  lamb 
are  wethers,  ewes,  bucks,  yearlings,  and  lambs.  The  grades  within  these  classes 
are  choice,  good,  medium,  common,  and  culls,  and  are  based  on  differences  in 
form,  quality,  covering,  and  weight  The  shipping  trade  goes  principally  to 
cities  in  the  eastern  seaboard  States  and  consists  largely  of  medium  to  choice 
lambs.  The  leading  mutton  and  lamb  cuts  are  saddles  and  racks,  together  with 
legs,  loins,  short  racks,  stews,  and  backs,  and  are  graded  in  the  same  manner 
as  carcass  mutton  and  lamb. 

Hog  products  are  described  under  3  heads:  (1)  Dressed  hogs,  (2)  pork  cuts, 
and  (3)  lard.  The  classes  of  dressed  hogs  are  smooth,  heavy,  butcher,  packing, 
and  bacon  hogs,  shippers  and  pigs,  a  classification  based  on  the  uses  to  which 
the  hogs  are  adapted.  Distinct  grades  are  recognized  only  in  the  packing  and 
bacon  classes,  the  former  being  based  on  weight  and  the  latter  chiefly  on  quality 
and  finish.  The  classes  of  pork  cuts  are  hams,  sides,  l>ellies,  backs,  lohis, 
shoulders,  butts  and  plates,  and  miscellaneoua  Pork  cuts  are  quoted  as  fresh 
pork,  dry-salt  and  bacon  meats,  barreled  or  plain-pickled  pork,  sweet-pickled 
meats,  smoked  meats,  '*  English  "  meats,  and  boiled  meats,  respectively. .  The 
grading  of  pork  cuts  is  much  more  complex  than  that  of  other  meats.  It  in- 
volves not  only  their  quality,  shape,  finish,  and  weight,  but  also  the  styles  of 
cutting  and  methods  of  packing  used.  The  grades  of  lard  are  kettle-rendered 
leaf,  kettle-rendered,  neutral,  prime  steam,  refined,  and  compound  lard.  ^The 
garding  is  based  on  the  kinds  of  fats  included,  method  of  rendering,  color, 
flavor,  and  grain. 

Influence  of  age  on  the  economy  and  profit  of  feeding  calves,  yearlings, 
and  two-year-olds,  J.  H.  Skinnbb  and  W.  A.  Cochel  (Indiana  8ia,  Bui.  H6, 
pp.  599-608,  figs,  7). — ^A  summary  of  experiments  previously  noted  which  have 
been  conducted  for  the  past  3  years  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  772)  to  determine  the  influ- 
ence of  age  on  the  economy  and  profit  of  feeding  cattle. 

"  The  calves  required  90  days  and  the  yearlings  20  days  longer  feeding  period 
than  the  2-year-olds,  to  make  them  prime.  The  average  daily  gain  of  the  calves 
was  0.61  lb.  per  head  less  than  that  of  the  2-year-olds  and  0.34  lb.  less  than  that 
of  the  yearlings.  The  average  of  the  three  trials  shows  that  the  total  amount 
of  cencentrates  (shelled  corn  and  cotton-seed  meal)  required  to  finish  calves 
was  3,520.5  lbs.  per  head,  yearlings,  3,547.9  lbs.,  and  2-year-olds,  3,704.6 
lbs.  ...  By  reducing  all  to  a  dry  matter  basis  it  will  be  found  that  the  average 
amount  of  dry  matter  consumed  in  roughage  by  calves  was  approximately 
1,745  lbs.,  by  yearlings  2,015  lbs.,  and  by  2-year-olds  2,041  lbs.  .  .  .  With 
uniform  prices  for  feeds,' ...  it  cost  82  cts.  less  to  fatten  a  calf  than  a  yearling 
and  $2.60  less  than  a  2-year-old.  .  .  .  The  gains  on  calves  amounted  to  103  per 
cent,  on  yearlings  54  per  cent  and  on  2-year-olds  43.6  per  cent  on  their  initial 
live  weight" 

**  The  pork  produced  from  each  bushel  of  com  fed  to  calves  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately 1  lb.,  to  yearlings  1.85  lbs.,  and  to  2-year-olds  2.5  lbs.,  which 
would  tend  to  make  the  difference  in  profit  from  feeding  ev^i  more  marked 
than  where  the  profit  on  cattle  alone  is  considered." 

'*The  initial  cost  per  hundred  of  calves  is  greater  than  that  of  older 
cattle.  .  .  . 

''The  difference  in  total  quantity  of  feed  necessary  for  finishing  cattle  of 
different  ages  and  fed  to  the  same  marketable  finish  is  negligible. 

"  The  average  margin  required  between  buying  and  selling  prices  to  prevent 
loss  was  $1.60  per  hundred  on  calves,  $1.71  on  yearlings,  and  $1.55  on  2-year- 
olds;  the  margins  secured  on  a  stationary  market  were  $2.02  on  calves,  $2.22 
on  yearlings,  and  $2.09  on  2-year-olds,  resulting  in  a  profit  of  42  cts.  per  hun- 
dred on  calves,  51  cts.  on  yearlings,  and  54  cts.  on  2-year-olds.  .  .  . 
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"At  a  onlform  price  for  feeds  the  difference  in  cost  of  gains  between  calves 
aDd  yearlings  was  $1.35,  betweai  yearlings  and  2-year-olds  28  cts.  per  hundred 
poondSk 

''The  experi^iced  farmer  who  feeds  cattle  should  handle  older  cattle  in 
pnierence  to  calves ;  while  the  farmer  who  produces  and  finishes  his  own  cattle 
may  find  calves  more  preferable.'* 

Szperiments  in  beef  feeding,  F.  C.  Quebeau  (Tennessee  8ta.  Rpt.  1908,  pp. 
i/$-ii8).— A  continuation  of  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  665),  from 
which  the  following  conclusions  are  reached :  "  Soy  beans  are  the  best  forage 
crop  that  has  been  tested  on  the  station.  The  products  from  the  acre  of  soy 
beans  have  fed  longer,  with  greater  gains,  than  either  com  or  cowpeas.  CJow- 
peas  stand  next  to  soy  beans  and  com  comes  last  By  the  return  of  manure 
tnm  the  feeding  of  crops  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  productive- 
ness of  the  soil,  the  feeding  capacity  for  4  steers  per  acre  having  been  increased 
hi  the  case  of  soy  beans  from  80  days  in  1905-6  to  100  days  in  1908-0." 

Slop  feeding,  H.  E.  Sawyer  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui,  410,  pp. 
^f-4^).— A  discussion  on  the  feeding  value  of  distillery  slop.  Rations  proposed 
hj  Maercker  containing  slop  are  given  for  young  oxen,  fattening  grown  oxen, 
and  dairy  cows.  The  percentage  composition  of  2  samples  of  slop  calculated  to 
a  dry  basis  are  given  as  follows :  Grain  slop,  protein  25.5  per  cent,  fat  9.9  per 
cent,  nitrogen-free  extract  53.5  per  cent,  fiber  6.7  per  cent,  ash  4.4  per  cent; 
potato  slop,  protein  23.9  per  cent,  fat  1.5  per  cent,  nitrogen-free  extract  52  per 
cent,  fiber  9.3  per  cent,  ash  13.3  per  cent 

Beport  on  the  improvement  of  hill  pasture  as  determined  by  effect  on 
stock,  R.  B.  Greio  (Aberdeen  and  No.  Scot,  Col.  Agr,  Bui.  16,  pp.  24).— A.  report 
of  2  experiments,  extending  from  1905  to  1909,  undertaken  to  ascertain  a  cheap 
method  of  improving  poor  pasture  by  means  of  artificial  manures.  The  effects 
were  determined  by  weighing  periodically  the  sheep  kept  on  the  different  plats. 

The  soil  of  the  pasture  at  Glen  Dye,  Kincardineshire,  is  gravel  from  decom- 
posed granite.  The  herbage  consisted  of  inferior  grasses,  with  small  patches 
oi  rashes  and  ferns.  The  commonest  plants  were  sheep  fescue,  hard  fescue, 
Yorkshire  fog,  and  sweet  vernal.  Crested  dogstail  and  fine  bent  were  less 
nomeroas.  White  clover  plants  were  not  abundant,  and  this  fact  together  with 
the  relative  scarcity  of  the  bent,  indicated  that  basic  slag  was  by  no  means  well 
iiilted  for  this  pasture.  The  growth  and  decay  of  the  plants  had  formed  a 
thin  layer  of  humus  2  or  3  in.  thick  and  so  closely  matted  that  it  was  obvious 
that  mineral  manures  would  take  some  time  to  reach  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
Six  blocks  containing  3  acres  each  were  treated  with  basic  slag,  superphosphate, 
and  kainit  The  sheep  used  were  black-faced  wethers,  the  results  for  the  5 
jears  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Results  of  fertilizer  tests  for  pastures  at  Olen  Dye. 


Fkt 

Treatment  per  acre. 

CkMtof 
manures. 

Total  Uve 
weight  in- 
crease of 
sheep  per 
acre. 

Net  gain  (-f-) 

Orl088(-) 

after  dednct- 
Ing  cost  of 
treatment. 

Mean  Uve 
weight  of 

stock 

maintained 

per  acre 

per  year. 

1 

lOewLbaslo  slag  (applied  1905) 

«.    d. 
30    3 
48    3 

Lb8, 

^\ 

152 

242i 
213 

270 

i.    d, 

-  7    4 
-23    li 

Lb8. 

198 

2 

1 

lOewt  basic  slag,  8  cwt.  kainit  (applied  1005).... 
*Jo  trmtment 

196 
112 

4 

10  cwt.  baslo  slag,  8  cwt.  kainit,  dover  seed  har- 
rowed in 

60   6 
41    8 

48 

-27    0 
-28 

-16    3 

182 

2  tons  lime  per  aere,  mlxea  with  earth  (applied 
1906) 

183 
313 
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The  soil  of  the  pasture  at  Ardross,  in  Ross-shlre,  is  light  and  mooridi  in 
character  with  a  fair  amount  of  organic  matter ;  a  boggy  soil  but  not  deficient 
in  lime  and  naturally  suitable  for  white  clover.  There  were  used  5  plats  of  4 
acres  each.  The  sheep  used  were  mostly  black-faced  ewes.  The  results  for  the 
6  years  are  given  In  the  following  table : 

Results  of  feriiUzer  tests  for  postures  at  Ardross. 


Plat. 

Treatment  per  acre. 

Cost  of 
manutes. 

Total  Uvc 
weight  in- 
crease of 
sheep  per 
acre. 

Net  gain  (+) 
orlossC-) 

after  deduct- 
ing cost  of 
treatment. 

Meanitve 

weight  of 

stock 

per  acre 
per  year. 

1 
2 

11  owt  basic  slaf  (200  lbs.  phosphoric  add)  In  1906 

11  cwt.  basiosS^  (200  lbs.  phospborio  aoid)  hi 

1905,  8  cwtkalnlt  (100  lbs.  potash) 

«.   d. 
28  11 

«    6 

376 

386 
234 
229 

813 

i.    d. 

+  6    7 

-11    6 

X5t. 
360 

254 

3 

No  treatment ' .'. 

171 

4 
5 

1  ton  ground  lime  (In  1905) 

White  clover  and  cocksfoot  harrowed  in  (in  1905), 
no  effect  being  prodooed,  15  cwt  low-«rade 
basic  slag  (200  n>s.  phosphoric  add)  applfed  in 
1907 

31 
31  10 

-82    3 
-12    1 

166 
219 

The  value  of  the  mutton  was  rated  at  3d.  per  pound. 

"  The  most  remunerative  application  is  a  dressing  of  basic  slag,  and  the  profit 
obtainable  from  slag  is  chiefly  conditioned  by  the  abundance  of  white  clover 
which  the  slag  can  stimulate  to  rapid  growth." 

"  Where  lime  is  fully  effective  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  ever  pay  its  way  <hi  poor 
hill  pastura 

"Harrowing  and  sowing  poor  pasture  with  grass  and  white  clover  seeds 
without  also  manuring  it  has  made  no  improvemoit,  and  sowing  white  clover 
seeds  on  a  thick  fog  to  which  basic  slag  and  kainit  have  he&i  applied  has  made 
no  change  in  the  prevalwice  of  clover  plants.  Low  grade  basic  slag  is  quite  as 
effective  as  high  grade  slag  if  the  same  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is  supplied. 
Sheep  on  hill  pasture  generally  make  the  most  rapid  growth  in  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  after  which  the  pasture  is  better  suited  to  cattle.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  wh^i  cattle  and  sheep  are  grazed  together.  The  calculated  figures 
do  not  show  the  full  benefits  of  the  treatment  The  best  plats  at  both  colters 
are  worth  4s.  to  5s.  more  rent  per  acre  than  the  unmanured  plats.*' 

Com  silage  for  winter  feeding  of  ewes  and  young  lambs,  J.  H.  Skinickb 
and  W.  W.  Smith  (Indiana  8ta.  Bui.  147,  pp.  611-e2S,  flg.  1).— The  purpose  of 
this  bulletin  is  to  present  the  results  of  3  years'  experiments  in  feeding  com 
silage  to  (1)  41  pregnant  ewes  due  to  lamb  In  March,  (2)  31  ewes  with  f^ 
lambs  at  their  side,  and  (3)  80  young  lambs  prior  to  weaning.  The  flock  con- 
sisted mainly  of  Rambouillets,  but  included  a  few  cross  breds.  Besides  silage 
the  rations  consisted  of  mixed  hay,  clover  hay,  com  stover,  oats,  shelled  com, 
and  bran. 

With  the  pregnant  ewes  the  average  gain  per  head  prior  to  lambing  was  20 
lbs.  for  those  receiving  silage,  and  151  lbs.  for  those  without  silage.  There  was 
little  difference  in  the  birth  rate  or  in  the  average  daily  gains  per  lamb.  This 
experiment  established  the  fact  of  the  entire  safely  of  good  com  ensilage  as  a 
feed  for  lambing  ewes. 

Other  conclusions  drawn  are  the  following : 

"  The  ewes  due  to  lamb  in  the  spring  which  received  the  silage  rations  con- 
sumed 7.06  per  cent  less  grain  and  32.25  per  cent  less  clover  hay  than  those 
eating  the  dry  rationa    For  each  pound  of  hay  consumed  by  the  pregnant  ewes 
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OD  tile  diy  ntloDS  in  ezcem  of  those  on  the  sUage  rations,  the  latter  ate  2.48  lbs. 
of  sDage 

"Tlie  arenge  weight  of  fleece  for  the  pregnant  ewes  during  the  three  years 
WIS  11.06  lbs.  for  the  ewes  fed  on  the  saccolent  rations,  and  11.46  lbs.  for  those 
OB  tike  dry  mtiona 

"The  ewes  with  fall  lambs  at  their  sides  and  receiving  silage  gained,  on  an 
ftfenge  for  two  years,  25.3  lbs.,  while  those  eating  the  dry  rations  gained  an 
aienge  of  16  lb& 

**The  average  weight  of  fleece  for  ewes  with  fall  lambs  was  10.8  lbs.  for 
tlMMe  receiving  silage,  and  10  lbs.  for  those  not  receiving  silage. 

"The  ewes  with  £all  lambs  and  receiving  silage  ate,  on  an  average,  4.82  per 
eaot  leas  grain  and  29.86  per  cent  less  clover  hay  than  those  not  receiving  silage. 
For  each  pound  of  hay  consumed  by  the  ewes  on  the  ration  containing  no  silage. 
In  excess  of  that  eat^  by  the  silage  fed  ewes,  the  lattar  ate  3.24  lbs.  of  silage. 

"!nie  fall  lambs  in  the  silage  lots  gained,  on  an  average  for  the  two  years 
coreted  by  the  experiment,  0.46  lb.  per  head  daily,  and  those  In  the  lot  receiv- 
ing no  silage  gained  0.47  lb.  These  gains,  however,  are  in  favor  of  the  silage 
rttians,  for  the  lambs  on  the  former  were  fed  for  a  shorter  time  upon  the 
foiting  radons  supplied  during  the  last  50  days  of  the  test 

"Of  the  fall  lambs  sold  as  *  hothouse  lambs '  during  the  spring  of  1909,  those 
leceiTiog  the  silage  ration  showed  a  slightly  fitter  condition  of  the  carcass  than 
tiioee  receiving  the  dry  rations. 

"  The  average  daily  gain  of  the  spring  lambs  for  the  three  years  in  the  silage 
lot  was  0.46  lb.  per  lamb ;  for  those  in  the  lot  receiving  no  silage,  it  was  0.48  lb. 

"  In  the  q[>ring  of  1907,  some  time  after  the  close  of  the  regular  experimeit, 
four  Iambs  died  from  the  effects,  supposedly,  of  eating  spoiled  or  decomposed 
dlaga  Tlie  cause  was  assigned  to  poisonous  products  resulting  from  decompo- 
dtiOQ  of  the  silage,  which  was  favored  by  the  exposure  of  the  silage  to  the  air 
bi  warm  weather  and  the  low  condition  of  the  silo.*' 

Additional  feeding  tests  comparing  dried  beet  tops,  dried  beet  chips,  and 
OMidow  hay,  W.  ScHNEmEwnn)  and  D.  Meter  {DeuU  L<mdto,  Prease,  S7 
{1910),  Nos.  62,  pp,  67S,  674;  64,  p.  695), — ^A  continuation  of  work  previously 
reported  (E.  S.  R^  19,  p.  1168).  The  basal  ration  for  10  wethers  consisted  of 
dttfl,  straw,  blue  lupines,  poppy  calce,  peanut  cake,  and  maize.  The  average 
diOy  gains  per  head  in  6  experiments  with  the  different  supplements  were  as 
foDowB:  Dried  beet  chips  0.309  lb.,  dried  beet  tops  0.235  lb.,  and  meadow  hay 
0206  lb. 

Pastoral  indostry  of  Australia  (Queenslo/nd  Agr,  Jour.,  25  (1910),  No.  2, 
pp.  81,  82). — A  brief  review  of  the  Australian  wool  trade  for  the  season  1909-10. 

The  flocks  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  increased  during  the  year  by 
6^79314  head,  the  total  now  being  115,525,581.  The  quality  of  the  sheep  has 
Also  increased  so  that  the  past  season's  wool  clip  has  surpassed  all  previous 
records.  The  over-sea  shipments  for  12  months  were  1,921,705  bales  from 
Aoitralia  and  512,938  Imles  from  New  Zealand.  The  entire  shipment  is  valued 
it  £33^28,496,  an  increase  of  £7,177,584  over  the  season  of  1908-9. 

South  African  wool  from  a  buyer  or  manufacturer's  point  of  view,  W.  F. 
Bam  {Natal  Agr.  Jour.,  15  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  222-^228).— A  discussion  of  flne- 
ntti  in  wool,  high  prices,  preparation  of  the  fleece  for  market,  and  the  scale  of 
P<*iti  adopted  by  the  Judges'  Association  for  the  Judging  of  wooL 

Feeding  experiments  with  carrots,  Albrecht  (M&nchen.  Tier&rztl. 
WfM$chr.,  54  (1910),  Nob.  29,  pp.  4S5-489;  SO,  pp.  505-510;  Agr.  Mod.,  16 
(1910),  No9.  55,  pp.  480-482;  86,  pp.  495,  496). So  bad  effects  were  noted  when 
ctcroCs  constituted  about  one-third  of  the  ration  for  goats,  although  several  in- 
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Stances  have  been  reported  where  carrots  have  produced  pathological  conditions 
in  horses  and  other  animals. 

Comparative  effects  of  meat  meal  and  fish  meal  in  swine  f eedingr  experi- 
ments, A.  Kleemann  (Landw.  Vers.  8tai.,  73  (1910),  No.  1-S,  pp.  187-219).— 
Basal  rations  of  steamed  potatoes,  potato  chips,  potato  flakes,  maize,  and  phos- 
phate of  lime  were  fed  to  6  lots  of  4  swine  each.  The  supplementary  rations 
compared  were  meat  meal,  fish  meal  rich  in  fat,  and  fish  meal  poor  in  fat. 
Starch  was  added  to  the  latter  ration  in  order  to  equalize  the  amounts  of 
digestible  protein  and  starch  values. 

In  a  period  lasting  99  days  2  groups  receiving  the  meat  meal  made  an  average 
daily  gain  per  head  and  day  of  0.513  kg.,  at  a  cost  of  0.172  mark  per  kilogram 
(about  4  cts.  per  pound),  and  0.462  kg.  at  a  cost  of  0.1838  mark  per  kilogram, 
respectively.  The  2  lots  receiving  starch  and  fish  meal  deficient  in  fat  made 
an  average  daily  gain  per  head  and  day  of  0.511  kg.  at  a  cost  of  0.3157  mark 
per  kilogram,  and  0.531  kg.  at  a  cost  of  0.352  mark  per  kilogram,  respectively. 
The  corresponding  figures  for  the  lots  receiving  fish  meal  rich  in  fat  were 
0J525  kg.  at  a  cost  of  0.2796  mark  per  kilogram,  and  0.563  kg.  at  a  cost  of 
0.2644  mark  per  kilogram.  The  feeds  were  estimated  at  the  following  prices 
per  100  kg. :  Steamed  potatoes  3  marks,  potato  chips  13  marks,  potato  flakes 
15  marks,  maize  16.9  marks,  meat  meal  26.5  marks,  fish  meal  26.8  marks,  starch 
20  marks,  and  phosphate  of  lime  13.8  marks.    Analyses  of  the  feeds  are  given. 

The  animals  in  one  lot  on  meat  meaLwere  off  their  feed  toward  the  close  of  the 
test,  and  hence  made  considerably  lower  gains  than  the  other  lots.  The  flesh 
of  all  the  experimental  animals  was  considered  of  good  quality.  Samples  of 
flesh  taken  from  the  back  showed  no  essential  difference  in  the  Reichert-Melssl 
number  or  in  the  melting  point,  but  the  iodin  number  was  higher  in  the  fish-fed 
animals,  particularly  those  fed  flsh  meal  rich  in  fat. 

Feedingr  hogs  in  the  South,  D.  T.  Gbay  (U.  8.  Dept.  Affr.,  Farmers*  BuJ. 
411,  pp.  47,  figs,  9).— This  publication,  replacing  Farmers*  Bulletin  100  (Bl  S.  R, 
11,  p.  381)  was  written  to  furnish  information  of  a  practical  nature  for  the 
benefit  of  those  engaged  in  swine  production  in  the  Southern  States.  The  breeds 
of  swine  are  briefly  described,  and  illustrations  are  given  of  3  types  of  portable 
hog  houses.  The  use  of  dairy  by-products  and  other  supplements  are  discussed, 
and  a  large  number  of  feeding  tests  made  at  the  state  stations  are  cited.  Evi- 
dence is  presented  in  support  of  the  argument  that  hogs  can  not  be  profitably 
raised  on  corn  alone. 

The  advantages  of  using  pasture  are  summarized  as  follows:  "Pork  costs 
only  one-third  to  one-half  as  much  when  pastures  are  used  as  when  concentrated 
feeds  alone  are  used.  The  soils  are  improved  very  materially  as  a  result  of 
growing  the  legumes  for  the  hogs  and  feeding  extra  grains  to  the  animals. 
The  crops  are  harvested  (through  the  hogs)  without  danger  of  loss  from  rains 
and  without  expense.  The  hogs  are  under  favorable  health  conditions;  there- 
fore losses  from  disease  will  be  lessened.'* 

Preservation  of  beet  pulp  by  lactic  ferments,  L.  Malpeaux  (Beiterave,  20 
(1910),  No.  513,  pp.  291-294;  Sucr,  Indig.  et  Colon.,  76  (1910),  No.  13,  p.  292- 
296). — Directions  are  given  for  using  a  commercial  ferment  (lacto-pulpe),  with 
which  the  beet  pulp  is  Inoculated  when  put  into  the  silo.  A  brief  report  is 
made  of  investigations  on  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  ensiled 
pulp. 

Methods  of  computiner  rations,  A.  Kbaemer  (Landw.  Jahrh.,  39  (1910), 
No.  3,  pp.  439-459,  fig.  1 ) . — Illustrations  are  presented  of  a  method  of  computing 
rations  for  live  stock,  based  on  the  valuation  of  dry  matter,  protein,  and  the 
starch  values  of  Kellner. 
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Tht  f eedlziir  cmd  fertilizer  value  of  feeding  stuffs  estimated  mathemat- 
ically, V.  Bbdlik  (Monatsh,  Landto.,  S  {1910),  No.  7,  pp.  211-22S).— The  use  of 
the  method  of  least  squares  is  suggested  for  estimating  the  value  of  feeding 
stnfTB.    Examples  are  given  in  the  application  of  this  method. 

Gsme  farming,  J.  L.  Cowan  (Sci.  Amer.,  103  {1910),  No.  12,  p.  212).— A 
popular  article  on  the  opportunities  for  rearing  bison,  elk,  Angora  goats,  and 
for-bearlDg  animals. 

The  conformation  of  spayed  cows,  J.  Tandleb  and  Kelleb  {Zentbl.  Physiol., 
fl  {1909),  No.  26,  pp.  1036,  1037). — Measurements  were  made  on  11  mature 
cows  which  had  been  spayed  when  6  months  of  age.  As  compared  with  un- 
spayed  animals  they  had  a  longer  head  and  horns,  less  pronounced  facial  parts, 
loQger  limbs,  broader  back,  smaller  rump,  and  narrower  pelvis. 

On  the  deviation  of  the  length  of  the  gestation  period  according  to  the 
aeason  of  the  year,  O.  Wkllmann  {Landw.  Jahrh.,  39  {1910),  No.  3,  pp. 
4^9-^8).— With  brood  mares  the  average  length  of  the  gestation  period  in  the 
case  of  5,437  births  was  334.67  days.  The  periods  were  shortest  in  the  births 
which  occurred  in  July,  the  average  length  for  that  month  being  321.94  days. 
From  July  there  was  a  constant  increase  from  month  to  month  until  May,  when 
it  reached  346.11  days.  With  working  mares  the  average  length  in  171  cases 
was  325.63  days,  with  a  seasonal  variation  as  in  the  case  of  brood  mares.  The 
avenge  gestation  period  of  228  Hungarian  cows  was  284.61  daj's,  and  of  291 
Simmeotal  cows  291.2  days.  Apparently  there  was  also  a  seasonal  variation  in 
rows,  but  much  less  in  amount  than  in  the  case  of  horses. 

Bslimation  of  the  live  weight  of  animals  by  measuring,  J.  Frischauf 
{Landw.  Jahrb.,  39  {1910),  No.  3,  pp.  373-396,  figs.  2).— The  author  discusses  a 
nomber  of  systems  of  estimating  the  live  weight  of  animals,  and  presents  a 
^rstem  of  his  own  which  is  explained  in  detail. 

The  significance  of  circulation  of  air  in  stalls,  Ludewig  {Arch.  Wise.  u. 
PrakU  Tierheilk.,  36  {1910),  8up.,  pp.  299-505).— Experiments  in  measuring  the 
resistance  of  wire  screens  to  drafts  of  air  are  reported. 

Both  the  size  of  the  wire  and  the  size  of  the  mesh  were  found  to  affect  the 
amount  of  resistance  to  air  currents.  It  is  thought  that  a  double  gauze  screen 
made  of  wire  0.6  mm.  in  diameter,  with  a  mesh  from  0.5  to  1  mm.,  will  offer 
enoogh  resistance  to  air  currents  so  that  they  may  be  placed  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  stable.  In  this  way  an  abundance  of  pure  air  may  be  supplied  with- 
out causing  dangerous  drafts. 

Animals  of  antiquity.— I,  H/Tnmmals,  O.  Kelleb  {Die  Antike  Tierwelt.  I, 
SAugetiere.  Leipsic,  1909,  pp.  Xll-hW;  rev.  in  Nature  [London],  8i  {1910), 
Jfo.  2134,  pp.  357,  358). — ^This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  work  containing  the  results 
of  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  records  left  by  ancient  peoples  concerning 
the  wild  and  domesticated  animals  known  to  them.  The  aim  was  to  identify 
the  different  species  described  or  depicted  and  to  work  out  their  past  history 
and  geographical  distribution,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  larger 
domesticated  manunals. 

Deficiencies  of  the  chromosome  theory  of  heredity,  M.  F.  Guyer  {Univ. 
[Cincinnati^  Studies,  2.  ser.,  5  {1909),  No.  3,  pp.  19).— The  fticts  concerning 
the  theory  that  chromosomes  are  the  exclusive  vehicles  of  heredity  are  herein 
nmmarized,  the  conclusion  being  drawn  that  a  satisfactory  case  has  not  yet 
been  presented.  The  author  believes  that  other  germ  cell  constituents  may  also 
itand  in  casual  relationship  to  adult  characters.  "Heredity  is  a  problem  of 
the  handing  on  of  metabolic  energies  already  established,  rather  than  of  the 
tnnsmlsBlwi  of  a  series  of  determinative  units  which  create  a  wholly  new 
organin." 
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An  interestixiir  donkey  hybrid,  B.  I.  Pooock  (Nature  [Londcm],  84  (1910), 
No,  2133,  p.  329).— A  deBcription  of  a  cross  between  a  male  dziggetai  or  Mon- 
golian donkey  (Equus  henUonus)  and  a  female  Nubian  donk^  (B,  oHnus),  The 
liybrid  resembles  a  pure  bred  African  donkey.  The  color  is  gray,  with  legs 
strongly  barred  with  black,  and  a  sharply  defined  black  shoulder  stripe  and 
black  mottling  at  the  base  of  the  long  ears. 

BAIBT  FABMIHO— BAIBTIHO. 

A  study  of  the  cause  of  wide  variation  in  milk  production  by  dairy  cows, 
G.  H.  EoKLES  and  O.  E.  Reed  (Missouri  8ta,  Research  Bui.  2,  pp.  107-U7,  fUfs. 
2). — ^During  the  first  2  lactation  periods  the  better  of  2  Jersey  cows  from  the 
same  sire  produced  2.8  lbs.  of  milk  and  3.9  lbs.  of  fat  for  each  pound  produced 
by  her  half-sister,  and  an  investigation  was  made  to  determine  the  cause  of 
this  variation.  In  the  third  lactation  period  the  2  cows  calved  3  days  apart, 
and  were  fed  and  cared  for  under  id^itical  conditions  for  1  year.  The  ration 
consisted  of  choice  alfalfa  hay,  silage,  and  a  grain  mixture  of  com,  bran,  and 
oil  meal  4:2:1.  During  the  summer  green  alfalfa  and  gre^i  com  were  also 
fed.  Both  cows  were  kept  farrow,  and  milk  records,  analysis  of  feeds,  and 
amounts  of  feed  consumed  are  presented  in  tabular  form. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  lactation  period  a  digestion  trial  showed  practically 
idaitical  results.  The  coefficient  for  the  better  cow  was  64.39  per  c^it  of  the 
dry  matter,  and  for  the  other  64.99  per  cent  At  the  end  of  the  milking  period 
a  maintaiance  trial  showed  only  a  slight  difference  in  cost  of  maintenance,  the 
higher  requirement  being  with  the  better  cow.  The  real  cause  of  difference  in 
production  was  found  to  be  in  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  above  maintenance, 
the  better  cow  using  for  maint^iance  only  35  per  cent  of  the  total  food  con- 
sumed and  the  other  55.8  per  cent.  After  deducting  the  maintenance  require- 
ment one  cow  produced  milk  as  economically  as  the  oth^. 

In  general  the  better  cow  consumed  1.7  lbs.  of  feed  for  1  lb.  consumed  by  the 
other  cow,  and  produced  2.67  lb&  of  milk  and  2.77  lb&  of  tat  for  each  pound 
produced  by  the  inferior  cow.  The  better  cow  required  for  maintoiance  for 
the  entire  period  1,200.8  lbs.  of  grain,  1,204.5  lbs.  of  hay,  and  4,818  lb&  of 
silage,  which  left  available  for  milk  production  2,223.2  lb&  of  grain,  1,699.5  lbs. 
of  hay,  3,960  lbs.  of  silage,  and  4,323  Iba  of  green  feed.  The  inferior  cow 
required  for  maintenance  1,065.8  lbs.  of  grain,  1,065.8  lbs.  of  hay,  and  4,292.4 
lb&  of  silage,  leaving  available  for  milk  production  841.2  lbs.  of  grain,  632^  lbs. 
of  hay,  795.6  lb&  of  ensilage,  and  2,102  lbs.  of  green  feed.  The  milk  production 
of  the  better  cow  was  8,522.9  lbs.  of  milk,  containing  5.51  per  c«it  f^t,  and  that 
of  the  other  cow  3,188.9  lbs.  of  milk,  containing  5.31  per  cent  fat 

Data  are  also  presented  of  2  other  cows  kept  for  an  entire  lactation  period 
under  conditions  identical  with  those  above  described.  The  feed  consumed  dur- 
ing the  lactation  year  minus  the  estimated  maintenance  was  the  amount  con- 
sidered available  for  milk  production,  and  the  ratio  betwe^i  the  food  available 
for  milk  production  and  the  milk  produced  was  practically  the  same  with  each 
of  the  4  cows.  The  available  feed  consumed  and  the  milk  solids  produced  were 
also  calculated  in  calories  in  order  to  reduce  all  to  a  common  basis,  and  these 
ratios  were  also  found  to  agree  closely  in  all  4  animals. 

"  The  main  difference  between  profitable  and  unprofitable  dairy  cows  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  coefficient  of  digestion,  or  in  the  amount  of  fbod  required  for 
maintenance.  A  superior  dairy  cow  is  simply  one  with  a  large  capacity  for 
using  food  above  the  maintenance  requirement  and  one  that  uses  this  available 
food  for  milk  production," 
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Ooet  of  production  of  milk,  J.  P.  Gbiee  (Prairie  Farmer,  84  (1910),  No,  20, 
pp,8,9,  2S). — ^A  paper  read  before  the  American  Gbemical  Society  at  Chicago 
in  September,  1910,  which  contains  an  Itemized  account  of  a  lOO-acra  ftirm  near 
Elgiii,  IIL  The  cost  of  producing  milk  according  to  the  figures  submitted  was 
2.43  cts.  per  pound. 

Beport  of  the  dairyman,  F.  H.  Denniss  (Tennessee  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  p.  101).— 
During  1900  the  average  cost  of  keeping  the  station  herd  of  30  cows  was  $5.66 
per  cow  greater  tlian  for  1008,  due  to  a  more  liberal  grain  ration.  The  average 
increased  production  for  each  cow  over  1008  was  375.2  lbs.  of  milk  and  23.14 
l».  of  batter  fat,  and  the  average  increased  profit  per  cow  was  for  milk  $4.72 
and  for  batter  $11.01. 

Has  oolostral  milk  bacteriddAl  propertiesF  M.  Bxtb  (Centhl.  Bakt  [etc.], 
t  iM..  tl  (1910),  No.  1^16,  pp.  52i-W5).— The  growth  of  Bacillus  pyocyanem, 
pantjidms  bacUlus  A  and  B,  and  common  coll  bacilli,  was  retarded  when  colos- 
tra! milk  was  inoculated  with  pure  cultures  of  these  organisms.  In  some  cases 
tliere  was  an  actual  decrease  of  the  bacteria  normally  present  in  milk  12  hours 
after  milking.  The  retarding  effect  on  bacterial  growth  was  found  to  vary  in 
cotoetral  milks  from  differait  individuals,  but  the  author  thinks  it  doubtful  if 
coloetral  milk  has  germicidal  properties,  as  the  restraining  force  was  due,  In 
part  at  least,  to  agglutination.  Phagocytosis  had  no  essential  share  in  re- 
stnlning  the  development  of  the  genua 

Besolts  of  mUk  tests  in  the  vicinity  of  Chemnitz,  A.  Behbe  (Milchto. 
ImtU.,  6  (1910),  No.  9,  pp.  59+--i07).— Analyses  of  goafs  and  cow's  milk  are 
reported.  As  a  rule  the  morning  milk  was  lower  in  fat  and  total  solids  than 
tiie  evening  milk. 

Tasting  cream  for  butter  fat,  O.  F.  Hunzikeb  vr  al.  (Indiana  8ia.  Bui. 
US,  pp.  5S1^9$,  figs.  i8).— The  purpose  of  the  experiments  described  in  this 
bulletin  was  to  determine  definitely  and  bring  out  clearly  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  results  of  the  Babcock  test  with  cream,  and  to  recommend  modifications  of 
tbe  test  to  r^nove  its  objectionable  features;  also,  to  increase  the  accuracy 
and  reliability  of  the  test  without  curtailing  its  simplicity  and  rapidity. 

The  method  of  calibration  of  Babcock  test  bottles  is  described,  and  the  burette 
method  is  reconmiended.  Glassware  such  as  is  used  in  Indiana  creameries, 
nmnberlng  in  all  6,513  pieces,  was  tested  by  the  station.  The  results  showed 
tliat  18.8  per  coit  of  the  cream  test  bottles  and  1.1  per  cent  of  the  milk  test 
bottles  were  incorrect 

"The  OTors  in  the  cream  test  bottles  ranged  from  0.5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent. 
Hie  enon  in  the  milk  test  bottles  ranged  from  0.2  per  cent  to  2  per  cent  In 
the  case  of  some  creameries  their  entire  outfit  was  inaccurate." 

The  factors  which  altered  into  the  selection  of  the  style  of  cream  test  bottle 
to  be  used  in  creameries  and  the  necessity  of  taking  accurate  and  aliquot  por- 
tions of  composite  samples  are  discussed.  The  use  of  cream  sampling  tubes 
(cream  thieves)  is  not  recommended,  because  the  mechanical  condition  of  most 
of  the  gathered  cream  is  such  that  most  of  these  contrivances  are  hindrances. 

Tbe  daily  shipments  of  cream  from  6  patrons  were  sampled  for  single  and  for 
composite  tests.  The  single  sample  tests  averaged  30.5  per  cent  of  t&t.  -The 
composite  samples  were  kept  under  different  environments  for  2  weeks,  with  the 
fonowtng  results:  In  an  ice  l>ox,  tightly  sealed,  80.5  per  cent  of  fat;  loosely 
sealed,  40.5  per  c^it ;  and  open,  48  per  cait ;  left  in  the  receiving  room,  tightly 
Ksled,  43  per  cent ;  loos^y  sealed,  44  per  cent ;  and  open,  50  per  cent ;  near  the 
boQer,  tightly  sealed,  44JS  per  cent;  loosely  sealed,  46.5  per  cent;  and  open, 
tt  per  cent  Tests  with  different  types  of  bottles  for  storing  samples  showed 
that  the  abandonment  of  bottles  sealed  with  paper  caps  or  Jelly  glasses  sealed 
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with  tin  lids  will  save  the  average  creamery  several  hundred  dollars  per  month. 
Bottles  with  glass  stoppers  form  the  most  satisfactory  seal,  but  are  expulsive. 
Ck>rk  stoppers  of  good  quality  form  a  tight  seal,  but  have  a  tendency  to  loosen 
automatically.  The  increase  in  the  test  due  to  storing  varied  with  the  amount 
of  cream  in  the  sample  jar.  With  the  size  of  the  bottles  unchanged,  the  smaller 
the  amount  of  cream,  the  greater  the  increase  in  the  perc^itage  of  fat.  Each 
step  In  the  process  of  testing  cream  is  critically  discussed,  and  suggestions  are 
offered  for  more  accurate  testing. 

**  Ninety-six  tests  with  cream  and  acid  at  temperatures  ranging  from  40  to 
llO"*  F.  showed  no  visible  changes  in  the  percentage  of  fat  and  the  clearness  of 
the  test  where  the  amount  of  acid  used  was  governed  by  the  color  of  the  mix- 
ture. Where  the  amount  of  acid  was  not  regulated  by  the  color  of  the  mixture, 
but  where  the  same  amount  of  acid  was  used  at  all  temperatures,  the  resulting 
tests  varied  widely.  In  the  case  of  cream  and  acid  at  40'',  it  required  more 
shaking  to  effect  complete  action  of  the  acid  on  the  cream,  but  the  tests  were 
clear  and  the  percentage  of  fat  correct  In  the  case  of  cream  and  acid  at  100* 
or  above,  the  tests  were  very  dark  and  charred,  and  the  meniscus  difficult  to 
read." 

"The  average  of  the  tests  with  two  additions  of  water  practically  agreed 
with  the  gravimetric  fat  estimation.  The  average  of  the  tests  with  one  addition 
of  water  was  0.17  per  cent  higher  than  the  gravimetric  fat  estimation." 

A  series  of  547  tests  was  made  in  an  18-inch  tester.  THe  speed  used  varied 
from  100  to  1,000  revolutions.  A  reduction  of  speed  from  1,000  to  400  revolu- 
tions caused  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  test  of  0.34  per  cent  of  fat 

A  series  of  26  test  bottles,  comprising  18  gm.  50  per  cent  18  gm.  40  per  cent 
and  9  gm.  50  per  cent  bottles,  were  filled  to  the  necks  of  the  bottles  with  water 
and  weighed  on  analytical  balances.  Pure  butter  fat  was  added  and  after  weigh- 
ing the  bottles  were  then  whirled  in  the  tester  at  full  speed  and  the  tests  were 
read  at  185  to  140',  this  being  the  temperature  at  which  pure  butter  fat  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  0.9.  The  meniscus  amounted  to  exactly  1  per  coit,  except  in 
two  of  the  9  gm;  50  per  cait  bottles,  where  it  was  1.25  and  1.5  per  cent  respec- 
tively. On  repeating  the  experiment  with  cream  the  individual  results  lacked 
uniformity;  nevertheless,  a  comparison  between  these  averages  and  those  ob- 
tained from  the  experiment  with  pure  butter  fat  showed  unmistakably  that  the 
fat  column  of  the  ordinary  cream  test  was  not  pure  butter  fat  but  contained 
impurities,  mainly  water  and  acid.  A  further  study  led  to  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

"  The  percentage  of  impurities  contained  in  the  fat  column  varies  with  the 
speed  of  the  tester  and  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  used.  Low  epeed  and 
excessive  acid  increase  the  impurities. 

"All  of  the  fat  in  the  cream  does  not  appear  in  the  fat  column.  The  fat  lost 
in  the  test  is  the  residual  fat  and  a  portion  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids. 

"  The  loss  of  residual  fat  is  greatest  at  a  low  speed  and  with  insufficient  or 
excessive  amounts  of  acid.  The  loss  of  volatile  fatty  acids  increases  with  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  acid  used. 

"  The  losses  due  to  residual  tsit  and  escape  of  volatile  ftitty  adds  are  prac- 
tically offset  by  the  gains  due  to  impurities  in  the  fat  column,  provided  that 
the  test  is  made  under  normal  conditions." 

Tests  made  from  a  hot  and  moist  tester  and  those  from  a  cool  and  dry  test^ 
showed  no  greater  variation  in  the  impurities  of  the  fat  column  than  tests  from 
the  same  tester.  Samples  of  cream  varying  widely  in  richness  were  tested  in 
9  gm.  and  in  18  gm.  50  per  cent  cream  test  bottles,  where  the  charges  were  9 
and  18  gm.  respectively.  The  results  showed  that  the  richness  of  cream,  style 
of  test  bottle,  and  size  of  charge  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  percentage  of 
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restdiitl  Hat  There  was  no  noticeable  difference  between  sweet  and  sonr 
cream.  The  differoices  between  the  percentage  of  volatile  acids  of  tests  made 
in  tbe  cooli  and  those  made  in  the  hot,  tester  were  no  greater  than  the  variations 
of  tests  made  in  the  same  tester.  There  was  a  loss  of  glyceryl  of  the  volatile 
idd8»  but  the  loss  was  too  small  in  amount  to  affect  the  test. 

Readings  with  and  without  the  meniscus  were  found  to  deviate  when  com- 
pared with  the  gravimetric  tat  estimation.  In  order  to  eliminate  disturbing 
futors,  readings  were  made  with  a  mirror,  and  when  read  to  the  bottom  of 
the  meniscus  they  compared  most  closdy  with  the  gravimetric  determinations. 
It  If  recommended  that  the  mirror  be  used  in  reading  all  cream  tests  and  that 
tlie  meniscus  be  eliminated.  For  this  purpose  glymol  (petrolatum  liquidum 
U.  S.  P.),  commonly  known  as  white  mineral  oil,  proved  superior  to  alcohol  or 
paftffln.    Directions  are  given  for  its  use. 

The  various  experimaits  show  to  what  extent  composite  sampling  and  testing 
are  imrtilable,  and  indicate  that  even  in  testing  cream  upon  its  arrival  at  the 
creamery  more  precautions  are  necessary  than  is  customary  in  many  creameries 
and  receiving  stations. 

Anstialian  butter  boxes  (Queensland  Agr.  Jour,,  2S  (1910),  No,  4,  p.  2S0). — 
Notes  are  given  concerning  the  manufacture  of  butter  boxes  from  straw  pulp 
and  from  waste  paper  of  indurated  fiber. 

It  Is  claimed  that  the  straw  pulp  butter  box  is  odorless  and  impervious  to 
moisture.  The  color  is  darlc  gray  and  hence  not  so  attractive  as  the  ordinary 
butter  box  made  from  white  pine.  The  sides  and  bottom  of  the  indurated  fiber 
box  are  molded  in  one  piece  and  the  lid  is  fixed  with  nails.  The  cost  is  much 
len  than  the  ordinary  wood  l>ox  and  It  can  be  made  quite  strong. 

Beport  on  cheese,  H.  Weigmann  (Ztschr,  Untersuch,  Nahr.  u,  OenusamtU,  20 
(1910),  No.  6,  pp.  Srt6-k05).—lMB  report  classifies  the  different  varieties  of 
cheeses,  and  deBcrit)e6  the  methods  of  cheese  analysis.  A  discussion  of  this 
re|)ort  by  the  Association  of  German  Food  Chemists  is  appended. 

lOcrobes  in  the  cheese  industry,  P.  Maz£  (Indus.  Lait.  [Paris],  S5  (1910), 
yoi.JW,  pp.  459-462;  29,  pp.  419-419;  SO,  pp.  487-492;  SI,  pp.  601-510;  S2,  pp. 
5iS-42S;  SSf  pp.  5S5-541).^A  popular  discussion  of  the  fermaitations  induced 
by  tbe  more  important  species  of  organisms  concerned  in  the  cheese  ripening 
procesB. 

Some  Bngllsh  cheeses  (N.  Y,  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer.  Cream.,  SO  (1910), 
^  Ifo.  22,  p.  808). — ^Details  are  given  of  the  methods  of  making  Cheddar  cheese 
in  Somerset,  Wensleydale  cheese,  and  Dorset  Blue  cheese. 

Analyses  of  Queensland  cheeses,  J.  19.  BBthvNiOH  (Queensland  Agr.  Jour., 
tS  imO),  No.  4,  pp.  227,  2£8).~Analyses  of  large  cheeses,  loaf  cheese,  white 
dieese,  and  Cheddar  cheese  are  reported. 

Votes  on  Cheddar  cheese  making,  F.  Hebnb  and  G.  O.  Publow  (Ontario 
I>ept.  Agr.  Bui.  18S,  pp.  19,  figs.  10).— The  topics  treated  in  this  bulletin  are 
bnmding  cheese  boxes,  finishing  cheese,  the  curd  Imife,  pure  cultures,  improving 
late  IkU  cheese,  addimeter  tests,  advantages  of  pasteurizing  whey,  and  the  use 
of  wtiey  tanks.  Five  different  systems  of  heating  whey  are  illustrated  and 
deeeribed.  Experiments  on  the  cost  of  heating  whey  indicated  that  the  average 
eoat  abould  be  from  about  65  to  75  ct&  per  ton  of  cheese.  It  cost  10.7  cts.  to 
cle^te  for  pasteurising  20,000  lbs.  of  whey  with  a  1)  in.  rotary  pump. 

Bmasals  cheese,  L.  Mabcab  and  C  Hutgb  (Rev.  G&fi.  Lait,  8  (1910),  Nos.  11, 
n.  2^9-^55;  12,  pp.  27S-280).—A  biochemical  study  of  this  cheese,  which  is 
Pnfwrly  known  as  Bttekeis  or  Fromage  Dur  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
Plattekeis  or  Fromage  Blanc  It  is  a  soft  cheese,  made  only  in  the  vicinity  of 
Broaads,  with  a  strong  penetrating  odor  and  a  characteristic  flavor  not  corn- 
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mon  to  any  other  cheese.  Wh^i  it  is  made  in  Victories  the  milk  cords  are 
brought  from  surrounding  farms  in  a  state  of  putrid  fermentation,  and  contain- 
ing a  great  variety  of  molds,  bacteria,  and  enzyms.  The  growth  of  these  organ- 
isms is  checked  by  salting. 

Many  ripe  cheeses  were  examined,  and  although  many  organisms  w&e  found 
which  contributed  to  the  curing  process  there  were  only  2  which  were  con- 
stantly present,  one  a  yeast  and  the  other  a  motile  diplococcua  The  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  cheese,  however,  could  not  be  obtained  when  pure  cultures 
of  these  2  organisms,  either  singly  or  combined,  were  used.  A  third  organism 
commonly  present  was  a  nonmotile  diplococcus,  which  undoubtedly  contrib- 
uted to  the  ripening  process. 

Chemical  studies  were  also  made  of  the  ripening.  The  acidity  of  fresh 
curds  was  found  to  be  very  variable.  Analyses  are  reported  which  w&^  made 
at  different  periods  of  ripening. 

CoulomLinier  cheese,  Janet  McNauohton  {Canada  Dept,  Agr,,  Dairy  and 
Cold  Storage  Branch  Bui.  25,  pp.  7,  pis,  2).— This  bulletin,  which  was  pr^sared 
because  of  the  growing  demand  for  a  small  cheese  which  can  be  put  on  the 
market  in  a  few  days,  describes  in  detail  the  methods  of  manufacturing  a  small 
French  cheese  known  as  €k>ulommier.  This  cheese  is  easy  to  make,  yet  one  of 
the  most  profitable.  It  is  flat,  round,  51  in.  in  diameter,  and  from  1  to  1^  in. 
thick,  weighing  from  12  to  16  oz.  It  is  creamy  white  in  color.  Artificial  color- 
ing is  seldom  added,  though  a  few  drops  is  considered  an  improvement  by  some 
makers.  In  consistency  it  resembles  cream  cheese,  but  is  not  so  rich  in  flavor. 
It  can  be  eatai  fresh  in  from  8  to  4  days  from  the  beginning  of  making, 
although  ordinarily  it  is  preferred  from  1  week  old  or  more.  One  gaL  of  milk 
will  make  2  cheeses,  worth  about  15  cts.  each. 

The  manufacture  of  Altenburg  groat  cheese,  A.  Naumann  (Molk.  Ztg.  Berlin^ 
20  {1910),  No.  29,  pp.  3S9,  340).— DetaUs  are  givai  of  the  method  of  manufac- 
turing this  variety  of  soft  cheese  which  is  commonly  made  of  mixed  goat's  and 
cow's  milk. 

Gorgronsola  cheese  (PuhUc  Health  [London],  24  (1910),  No.  1,  p.  98).— 
Analysis  of  the  plaster  on  the  rind  of  a  Gorgonzola  cheese  showed  that  it  con- 
tained 18.8  per  cent  tallow  and  86.2  per  cent  barytes  colored  with  ozid>of 
iron.  The  plaster  was  i  in.  thick  and  constituted  21.7  per  cent  of  the  piece  of 
cheese  purchased  in  the  market  The  effect  of  the  plaster  was  to  set  up 
decomposition  inside  of  the  cheese,  so  that  the  part  nearest  the  rind  was  unfit 
for  food. 

Two  defects  of  Edam  cheese,  F.  W.  J.  Boekhout  and  J.  Ott  db  Ybibb  (Bev. 
G^.  Lait,  8  {1910),  Nob.  U,  pp.  319-^22;  15,  pp.  347-356;  Centbl.  BakU  [etc], 
2  AM.,  28  (1910),  No.  4^,  pp.  98-ltl,  figs.  2).— An  investigaUon  of  the  cause 
of  the  small  lenticular  cracks  about  1  cm.  long,  known  as  "  Boekel's  crevices^" 
revealed  the  fact  that  they  were  caused  wh^i  the  cheese  mass  was  not  plastic 
enough  for  the  interior  gases  to  collect  equally  from  all  direction&  Since  the 
plasticity  is  diminished  as  paracasein  bilactate  is  formed,  as  in  the  case  of 
"  short "  cheese  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  679),  the  defect  can  be  remedied  by  adding  about 
10  to  15  per  cent  of  water  to  the  milk  used  for  cheese  making.  In  this  way  the 
formation  of  an  undesirable  amount  of  paracasein  bilactate  is  prevented. 

The  second  defect  studied  was  the  formation  of  large  cracks  in  cheese  known 
as  '*  knUpers.*'  These  cracks  were  found  to  be  the  results  of  gas  formation, 
also  due  at  least  in  part  to  an  excessive  amount  of  paracasein  bilactate. 

Pasty  cheese,  G.  F.  Eichel  vr  al.  (N.  T.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer.  Cream., 
30  (1910),  No.  22,  pp.  810,  811).— A  symposium  by  practical  cheese  makers  on 
the  causes  and  means  of  preventing  pasty  cheese. 
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A  tezt-book  of  veterinary  anatomy,  S.  SissoN  {Philadelphia  and  London, 
IBIQ,  pp,  826,  figs.  588), — In  this  work  the  author  presents  the  essential  facts 
regarding  the  structure  of  the  principal  domesticated  animals.  A  large  number 
of  the  illustrations  are  original,  a  majority  being  reproduced  from  photographs. 

"Vet^hiary  anatomical  nomenclature  is  at  present  quite  chaotic  in  English- 
fpeaking  countriea  In  this  work  an -attempt  is  made  to  eliminate  some  terms 
which  do  not  appear  to  the  author  to  fulfill  any  useful  purpose,  and  others 
which  are  clearly  erroneous  or  otherwise  undesirable.  In  many  cases  the  terms 
tgreed  upon  by  the  congresses  at  Baden  and  Stuttgart  are  adopted  either  hi 
the  origlQal  Latin  or  In  anglicized  form ;  otherwise  these  terms  are  added  in 
ptrentlie8i&  The  author  favors  the  substantial  adoption  of  this  terminology, 
bat  ccmsidered  it  desirable  to  offer  a  sort  of  transitional  stage  at  present*' 

Principles  of  electro-therapeutics  for  veterinarians,  J.  Terbo  {Chrundriss 
ier  ElektrotJierapie  fur  Tierarzte.  BerUn,  1902,  pp.  VII +222,  figs.  P5).— This 
wtvk  treats  briefly  of  the  principles  of  electricity  and  its  various  currents.  The 
Tarloos  forms  of  measuring  apparatus,  the  physiological  action  of  the  electrical 
carrent,  and  the  use  of  the  isolated  constant  and  faradic  currents  as  a  diagnostic 
and  curative  medium  in  veterinary  medicine,  are  also  discussed. 

A  text-book  of  pkarmacology  and  therapeutics,  A.  R.  Cushnt  (PhUadel- 
fkia  and  New  York,  1910,  5.  ed.  rev.,  pp.  744,  flff^.  ^i).— This  work  has  been 
lerlfled  and  brought  up  to  date.  It  has  several  valuable  new  features  and  has 
been  arranged  to  conform  with  the  new  pharmacopoeia. 

Therapeutie  technique,  W.  Sohlampp  (Therapeuiische  Technik.  Stuttgart, 
im,  vol.  2,  1.  half,  pp.  314f  figs.  88;  1908,  vol.  2,  2.  half,  pt.  1,  pp.  317-622,  figs. 
124;  1910,  VOL  B,  2.  half,  pt.  2,  pp.  XV +525-1026,  figs.  ISO).— In  this  second 
TOlume,  which  completes  the  work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  B.,  17,  p.  1111),  the 
tothor  discusses  therapeutic  measures  applicable  to  the  digestive,  generative, 
leaphvtory,  and  urinary  organs  and  the  circulatory  and  nervous  systems. 

Experimental  investigrations  and  clinical  findings  concerning  the  appli- 
cability of  novocain  for  the  purposes  of  veterinary  medicine,  A.  Fehsb  (Ahs. 
mAmer.  Vet.  Rev.,  S7  (1910),  No.  4,  PP-  -WMW ).—"  Novocain  is  a  rapid  and 
reliable  anesthetic,  which  produces  absolutely  no  irritative  phenomena  in  ani- 
mil  tissue,  even  when  employed  in  concentrated  solution.  For  operation,  the 
iobcntaneous  or  cutaneous  application  of  a  1  to  2  per  cent  aqueous  solution 
is  soffident.  Novocain  exerts  no  deleterious  effect  upon  tissue  repair.  In  eye 
operations  a  5  to  10  per  cent  novocain  solution,  instilled  into  the  conjunctival 
nc,  produces  within  a  relatively  short  time  an  anesthesia  ^itirely  sufilcient 
for  operative  procedures.  A  harmihil  influ^ice  upon  the  function  of  the  eye  is 
not  apparent.  Even  when  brought  in  substance  upon  the  cornea,  novocain  does 
Dot  give  rise  to  local  pathological  changes  other  than  an  episcleral  vascular 
otngestlQn.'' 

Digest  of  comments  on  the  FharmacopQeia  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Vational  Formulary,  M.  G.  Motteb  and  M.  I.  Wilbebt  (Puh.  Health 
•nd  Mar,  Hasp.  Berv.  U.  8.,  Hyg.  Lah.  Bui.  63,  pp.  464)-— This  is  a  digest  of 
comments  on  the  eighth  decennial  revision  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
•nd  the  third  edition  of  the  National  Formulary  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,1907. 

Votes  on  stock  medicines,  W.  Bobsbtsoit  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  37 
{1910),  No.  1,  pp.  38-45,  figs.  4). — ^A  list  of  remedies  which  are  necessary  on 
the  farm  for  emergoicy  purposes. 

Soles  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  inspection  and  testing  of  live 
stock  intended  for  importation  from  the  mainland  of  the  United  States  to 
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the  Territory  of  Hawaii  (Honolulu:  Bd.  Agr,  <md  Forestry  19 10, pp,  11;  Ha/icaUj 
Forester  and  Agr,,  7  (1910),  No,  2,  pp.  5S-65). — These  rules  and  regulations, 
approved  by  the  governor  December  31,  1909,  became  effective  January  1,  1910. 

Light  and  ventilation,  D.  H.  Udall  (Amer,  Vet.  Rev,,  36  (1910),  No,  5,  pp. 
589^95). — ^A  paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  Medical  Society,  at  Ithaca,  August,  1909. 

The  practical  utilization  of  the  anaphylaxis  reaction,  K.  Schebn  {Arch, 
Wiss.  u.  Prakt.  TierheUk.,  S6  (1910),  8up.,  pp.  590-610).— The  author  finds  the 
anaphylactic  test  of  value  for  detecting  mastitis  by  the  aid  of  the  mammary 
secretion,  poisonous  or  foreign  seeds  in  feeding  stuffs,  and  rye  bran  and  peanut 
meal.  Neither  passive  nor  active  anaphylaxis  was  of  any  value  in  detecting 
tuberculosis  or  glander& 

The  relationship  between  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  sore  throat  of 
man,  and  diseases  of  the  udder  and  teats  of  cows,  A.  Gofton  (Vet,  Jour.,  66 
(1910),  No.  424,  pp,  56&S86).—A  brief  discussion,  in  which  the  literature  la 
reviewed. 

An  epidemic  of  Malta  fever  in  the  Department  of  Gard,  P.  Axtbebt,  P.  Cak- 
TALOUBE  and  E.  Thibault  (Ann.  Inst,  Pasteur,  24  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  S76-S94,  pi. 
1), — ^A  contribution  to  the  epidemiology  of  Malta  fever  In  France. 

Beport  on  experiments  undertaken  to  discover  whether  the  common 
domesticated  animals  of  Terceira  Island  are  affected  by  plague,  A.  de  Soxtza, 
Jr.,  J.  Abbuda  and  M.  Pinto  (Jour.  Hyg.  [Cambridge^,  10  (1910),  No,  2,  pp, 
196-208), — In  the  experiments  reported,  calves,  pigs,  and  dogs  were  fotmd  to 
be  refractory  to  the  plague. 

"  The  experiments  made  on  rabbits  led  us  to  conclude  that  this  animal  is,  on 
Terceira  Island,  very  susceptible  to  plague.  .  .  .  According  to  these  experiments 
the  ferret  is  an  animal  susceptible  to  plague,  but  only  able  to  contract  an  acute 
form  of  this  disease  by  Inoculation  of  large  dosea  However,  as  the  ferret  sucks 
the  blood  of  the  rats  its  use  in  hunting  these  animals  is  not  recommended.  The 
experiments  corroborate  those  of  the  Austrian  commission  that  cats  can  be 
infected  by  plague  per  os,  after  which  they  show  autop^  appearance  v«7 
similar  to  those  of  cats  spontaneously  infected  by  plague  with  buboes  in  the 
neck. 

"  The  general  conclusion  which  is  drawn  from  the  experiments  on  4  kinds  of 
birds,  namely,  pigeons,  ducks,  turkeys,  and  chickens,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
latter,  is  that  these  animals  are  insusceptible  to  plague." 

Investigations  of  recurrent  fever  and  the  method  of  its  transmission  in 
an  Algerian  epidemic,  E.  Sebqent  and  H.  Foley  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  24  (1910), 
No.  5,  pp,  337-S7S,  fig,  11). — Experiments  indicate  that  Pediculus  vestimenti  may 
transmit  the  Infection. 

Anaplasma  margrinale  n.  g.  and  n.  sp.,  a  protozoan  i>arasite  of  cattle, 
A.  TnpiLEB  (Bui,  80c.  Path.  Exot.,  S  (1910),  No,  3,  pp,  135-137).— The  forms 
observed  by  various  writers  in  the  blood  of  cases  of  bovine  plroplasmosis  asso- 
ciated with  the  plroplasmata  and  previously  described  by  the  author  as  **  mar- 
ginal points"  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  487)  are  now  considered  a  protozoan  species  and 
to  represent  a  new  genus. 

Anaplasma  marginale,  A.  Thbileb  (Ann,  Transvaal  Mus„  2  (1910),  No,  2, 
pp,  63-55). — ^Thls  paper  presents  evidence  to  show  that  the  so-called  marghial 
points  represent  a  distinct  genus  and  species,  A,  marginale  (see  above). 

The  Incubation  period,  when  transmitted  by  ticks,  is  much  longer  than  that 
following  the  injection  of  infectious  blood,  the  experiments  showing  the  period 
to  vary  from  55  to  75  days.  The  author  considers  anaplasmosis  to  be,  in  all 
probabllityi  the  disease  which  has  hitherto  been  known  as  gall  sickness.    This 
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tpKkB  and  8  others  {Piroplasina  higeminum,  P.  muians^  and  Spirochwta 
tMkri)  which  can  be  transmitted  through  the  inoculation  of  blood  and  by  ticks, 
occur  in  South  Africa. 

Ob  the  development  of  i>iropla8nia  in  the  different  orgrans,  R.  (Sondes 
{Am  Tmnsvaal  Mhs.,  2  (1910),  No,  2,  pp.  49^2,  pis.  5).— The  author  finds  Piro- 
fUtma  parvum  and  P.  mutans  to  show  differences  in  their  cycle  of  development, 
as  well  as  in  their  pathogenic  effect  The  blue  bodies  are  said  to  represent  a 
eotain  stage  in  the  development  of  P.  parvum  which  corresponds  to  the  shizog- 
ooy  Id  the  cycle  of  the  malarial  and  other  parasites. 

The  life  history  of  Trypanosoma  dimorphon,  E.  Hiin)LE  ( UMv.  Col.  Pubs., 
looL,  $  (1909),  No.  6,  pp.  127'IUj  pls.  3,  fig.  i).— A  report  of  studies  made  of 
r.  iimorphan,  in  which  rats  and  guinea  pigs  were  used. 

Btcteriological  diagnosis  of  anthrax  and  symptomatic  anthrax  in  veteri- 
Miy  inspection  practice,  Foth  {Arch.  Wise.  u.  Prakt.  TierheUk.,  36  {1910), 
iBiV»f  VP'  93-107). — ^A  discussion  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  bacterio- 
logktl  to  the  clinical  and  anatomical  findings  in  cases  of  anthrax  and  symp- 
tootttic  anthrax. 

Anticharbon  vaccination  with  very  virulent  bacteria  and  in  a  mixture 
with  pyocyaneos,  J.  D*Agata  {Arm.  Inst.  Pasteur,  24  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  330- 
^6).— These  tests  were  made  with  sheep  and  rabbits  and  bouillon  cultures  of 
cyocyaneos  and  anthrax  bacteria.  Some  of  the  tests  were  conducted  with  the 
culture  of  anthrax  bacilli  alone,  and  others  with  a  bouillon  culture  of  anthrax 
iDd  pyocyaneus  bacteria.  The  tests  showed  that  the  anthrax  bacillus  when 
cultivated  with  pyocyaneus  bacilli  lost  their  virulency  for  rabbits. 

[ImmnnlTrfng  tests  with  **  farase ''  and  horses  and  other  animals  against 
glanders],  F.  Bautz  and  S.  Machodin  {Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchn8chr.,26  {1910), 
yo.  12,  pp.  264-266:  abs.  in  ZentU.  Allg.  u.  Expt.  Biol.,  1  {1910),  No.  7-8,  p. 
^).— These  tests  were  conducted  with  Levy's  "fttrase"  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  887; 
20.  p.  1085),  and  showed  its  harmlessness  when  used  for  cats,  guinea  pigs,  and 
foals,  and  produced  a  fairly  lasting  immunity. 

Studies  in  regard  to  the  etiology  of  rabies,  J.  Koch  and  P.  Risslino  {Ztschr. 
Byf.  M.  Infektionskrank.,  65  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  85-112,  pis.  5).— The  material 
employed  consisted  of  the  brains  of  60  dogs  artificially  infected,  and  further, 
of  tbe  brains  of  dogs  sent  to  the  laboratory  for  diagnosis.  Some  bovine  brains 
were  also  examined. 

The  authors  were  able  with  the  aid  of  Heid^ihain's  hematoxylin  stain  to  note 
eocd-Uke  formations  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  horn  of  Ammon.  Negri  bodies 
wwe  either  absent  or  only  sparingly  present  In  various  instances  many  of 
tbe  above-mentioned  cocci  bodies  could  be  noted  in  the  ganglion  cells  and  beside 
tbe  Negri  bodies.  The  gray  matter  of  the  brain  cortex  also  was  profusely 
studded  with  these  dot-like  bodies.  In  the  degenerated  ganglion  cells  of  the 
biatn  and  spinal  cord,  particularly  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  region  of  the 
cord  of  the  aninoals  in  early  and  late  stages  of  the  disease  *'  endocellular  ai- 
doeurea*'  could  be  detected  with  the  hematoxylin  stain.  These  appeared  as 
anall  monococci,  dlplococci,  or  rods  and  had  the  appearance  of  the  inner 
fbnnatioiis  of  the  Negri  bodies.  The  author  believes  these  cocci-like  bodies  to 
be  parasites,  and  that  the  Negri  bodies  are  only  reaction  products  in  the  horn 


Facta  and  problems  of  rabies,  A.  M.  Stimson  {Pub.  Health  wnd  Mar.  Hosp. 
JSctt.  V.  8.,  Hyg.  Lab.  Bui.  65,  pp.  90,  pU.  -J).— This  bulletin  reviews  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  knowledge  of  rabies,  and  includes  the  history,  geographic  dis- 
tributioii,  etiology,  Qrmptoms,  diagnoslB,  immunity,  treatmait,  and  suppressive 
Bieasores. 
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Beport  of  the  committee  on  standard  methods  [American  Public  Health 
Association]  for  the  diagnosis  of  rabies,  Anna  W.  Williams  (Amer.  Jour. 
Piib,  Hyg.y  20  {1910),  No.  S,  pp.  704,  705).— The  foUowlng  points  are  to  be 
studied  by  the  research  workers  for  the  following  year :  "  €k>mparison  between 
vimlence  of  saliva  and  brain  and  of  time  the  Negri  bodies  appear  in  brain; 
public  attention  directed  to  importance  of  keeping  biting  animals  under  obser- 
vation, only  killing  in  case  of  need  of  immediate  protection  against  an  other- 
wise uncontrolled  animal ;  length  of  time  such  suspected  animals  should  be  kept ; 
advice  to  give  users  of  milk  from  infected  cow — ^here  should  be  determined  what 
percentage  of  infected  cows  have  infected  milk,  and  degree  of  infection  of  such 
milk;  .  .  .  simplify  method  of  diagnosis;  .  .  .  localization  of  well-developed 
bodies — ^for  instance,  in  a  certain  percoitage  of  rabid  cases  well-developed  bodies 
are  found  in  the  cerebellum  and  not  in  Ammon*s  horn;  number  of  smears 
studied  in  doubtful  cases  before  deciding  that  the  case  is  not  rabies;  .  .  .  rela- 
tive value  of  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  for  the  inoculation  test" 

The  histologic  diagnosis  of  rabies,  Q.  Volpius  (Ztschr.  Hyg.  u.  Infeh- 
tionskrank.,  65  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  llS-120) .—The  material  examined  consisted 
chiefly  of  stray  dogs  and  1  pig.  Negri  bodies  were  present  in  all  cases,  whether 
the  subdural  inoculation  furnished  positive  or  negative  results.  The  applica- 
bility of  the  direct  smear,  teasing,  and  sectioning  methods,  and  the  various 
staining  methods  are  discussed  with  relation  to  determining  as  to  the  protozoan 
nature  of  the  excltor  of  rabies. 

Bacteriological  examination  of  the  sputum  of  bovlnes  affected  with,  lung 
tuberculosis,  Hiebontmi  {Arch.  Wiss.  u.  Prakt  TierfieUk.,  36  {1910),  Sup.,  pp. 
108-152). — ^As  a  result  of  the  clinical  examination  and  of  that  of  the  sputum  of 
suspected  and  tuberculous  cows  the  author  states  that  where  the  cUnical  diag- 
nosis is  negative  the  absence  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  is  very  valu- 
able in  substantiating  the  absence  of  tuberculosis.  In  62  per  cent  of  all  cases 
tubercle  bacilli  were  identified  microscopically  by  suitable  homogenizing  and 
staining  methods.  Enriching  and  cultivation  methods,  which  have  been  so  suc- 
cessfully applied  in  human  medicine,  were  not  very  efficacious  in  this  work. 
The  most  sensitive  means  for  examining  tuberculosis-suspected  sputum  is  the 
animal  test. 

[Sputum  sampler  for  animals],  H.  Tallgben  {BerUn.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr., 
26  {1910),  No.  29,  p.  577,  fig.  i).— A  description  of  Graae  and  TaUgren's  appa- 
ratus for  collecting  sputum  from  tuberculous  or  suspected  animals.  The  instru- 
ment Is  placed  in  the  esophagus  and  fastened  with  a  string  to  the  horns  of  the 
animal,  and  the  animal,  by  irritation,  made  to  cough. 

Treatment  of  tuberculosis  by  a  new  method,  E.  P.  Ward  {Zischr.  Tuherku- 
lose,  16  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  151-160,  figs.  18).— This  consists  of  repeated  injections 
of  nuclein  compounds. 

The  relation  of  leukemia  in  bovlnes  to  tuberculosis,  E.  Neumann  {Berlin. 
Tier&rztl.  Wchnschr.,  26  {1910),  No.  29,  pp.  579-581).— The  author  states  that 
leukemia  and  tuberculosis  do  not  occur  in  the  same  individual,  and  that  leuke- 
mia In  animals  is  a  strong  expression  of  a  progressively  inherited  immunity. 

The  effects  of  a  restricted  diet  and  of  various  diets  upon  the  resistance  of 
animals  to  certain  poisons,  R.  Hunt  {Puh.  Health  and  Mar.  Hosp.  8erv.  U.  8., 
Hyg.  Lab.  Bui.  69,  pp.  93). — "A  restricted  diet  markedly  increases  the  resistance 
of  certain  animals  to  acetonltrile.  Guinea  pigs  upon  a  limited  diet  excrete  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  cyanogen  of  acetonltrile  as  sulphocyanate  than  do 
those  upon  an  unrestricted  diet.  This  result  is  interpreted  as  showing  that 
certain  specific  processes  of  metabolism  are  retarded  in  partial  inanition. 

"  Diet  has  a  marked  effect  upon  the  resistance  of  animals  to  certain  poisons; 
the  resistance  of  some  animals  may  be  increased  fortyfold  by  changes  in  diet. 
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Oerttin  diets,  notably  dextrose,  oatmeal,  liver,  and  kidn^,  greatly  increase  tbe 
resifltaDce  of  mice  to  acetonltrile;  their  effect  is  similar  in  this  respect  to  the 
administntion  of  thyroid.  The  effect  of  an  oatmeal  diet  in  increasing  the  re- 
sistance of  certain  animals  to  acetonltrile  is  probably  due  in  part  to  a  specific 
e(tot  of  the  diet  upon  the  thyroid  gland ;  this  is  an  illustration  of  how  an  in- 
tenal  secretion  may  be  modified  in  a  definite  manner  by  diet  Diet  has,  in 
certain  cases,  a  marked  effect  upon  the  reaction  of  animals  to  iodin  compounds ; 
Uiia  eflPect  is  probably  exerted  largely  through  the  thyroid.  The  condition  of 
tile  latter  is  more  important  than  the  chemical  form  in  which  the  iodin  is  ad- 
ministered. Certain  diets  (notably  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  and  various  fats)  greatly 
Kmer  the  resistance  of  certain  animals  to  acetonltrile ;  their  effect  is  the  oppo- 
site of  that  of  thyroid. 

"Sereial  glands  (notably  prostate,  ovaries,  and  testes)  have  an  effect  upon 
tlie  resistance  of  animals  to  poisons  similar  to  but  much  less  marked  than  that 
of  tlijroid.  Other  glands  (thymus,  parathyroid,  suprarenals)  have  either  no 
effect  or  an  effect  oi^posite  to  that  of  thyroid.  The  resistance  of  animals  to 
pcopiooitrile  is  markedly  influenced  by  diet  Diet  causes  distinct  but  not  v^ry 
narked  diffo^nces  in  the  resistance  to  morphln.  Season  has  an  important 
effect  upon  the  resistance  of  animals  to  certain  poisons;  in  some  cases  these 
eflteets  seem  to  depend  upon  seasonable  variations  in  the  activity  of  the  thyroid. 

''Tbe  experiments  show  that  foods  such  as  ^iter  largely  into  the  daily  diet 
of  man  have  most  pronounced  effects  upon  the  resistance  of  animals  to  several 
poisons;  they  produce  changes  in  metabolism  which  are  not  readily  detectable 
tj  methods  ordinarily  used  in  metabolism  studies.  The  ease  and  rapidity  with 
wtiidi  certahi  changes  in  function  are  caused  by  diet  are  in  striking  contrast 
witb  tbe  essmtially  negative  results  obtahied  by  the  chemical  analyses  of  ani- 
mals fed  upoa  differ^it  diets." 

Cbicmic  infectloas  intestinal  catarrh  of  bovines,  Miessneb  and  Tsapp 
{BerHn.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  26  (1910),  No.  SO,  pp.  5P5-5P5).— Enteritis  chron- 
ica infectiofsa  bovis,  which  is  enzootic  in  certain  bams  where  the  infection  is 
tiansmitted  by  means  of  the  feces  of  diseased  animals  and  is  probably  intro- 
duced by  new  animals  being  brought  in  the  herd,  attacks  cows  from  3  to  6 
jean  old.    Calves  or  young  animals  seldom  take  the  disease. 

Tbe  pathological  anatomy  shows  a  more  or  less  definite  thickening  and  ruga- 
tioQ  of  tbe  mucous  membrane  of  almost  the  entire  intestinal  tract,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tlie  rectum  and  the  duodenum.  The  lymph  nodes  are  as  a  rule  en- 
larged and  moist  Histologically,  the  mucosa  and  submucosa  are  found  infil- 
trated with  ^thelial  giant  and  round  cells.  Oaseation  is  never  present  The 
initial  symptoms  consist  of  a  diminution  in  the  milk  secretion,  diarrhea,  thirst, 
and  emaciation  despite  the  fact  that  good  amounts  of  food  are  eaten. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  an  add-fast  bacillus,  which  could  not  be  cultivated 
aitillcially.  It  differs  from  tuberculosis  and  is  a  disease  sui  generis.  The 
anhnals  do  not  react  toward  bovine  tuberculin  but  do  toward  avian  tuberculin. 
Tbe  treatment  thus  far  has  beoi  unsuccessfuL 

Contagioas  pleoro-pneomonia  in  cattle,  A.  R  Wabd  (Philippine  Agr.  Rev. 
[Bn^iBk  Bd.},  5  (1910),  No.  9,  pp.  501-510). — (Contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  ap- 
peared on  July  14  among  range  cattle  received  in  Manila  from  Wyndham,  West 
Australia. 

"Within  the  city  of  Manila,  7  corrals  were  infected  by  Australian  cattle. 
Ttae  were  placed  under  quarantine.  .  .  .  One  shipment  of  398  head  showed  9 
per  cent  infected,  another  of  262  head  showed  6  per  cent  infected.  Some  of 
tbeee  cattle  showed  evid^ice  that  they  had  been  infected  with  pleuro-pneumonia 
for  at  least  a  year.  Two  Indo-Chinese  animals  exposed  to  infection  from 
AostniJtn  cattle  showed  unmistakable  evidaice  of  the  disease." 
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A  general  order,  which  follows  this  account,  was  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case  with  as  little  loss  to  Importers  as  possible. 

A  new  sheep  disease  cnused  by  Diplococcus  (Streptococcus)  lanceolatus, 
A.  Gaebtneb  (Berlin.  TierarztL  Wchnachr.,  26  {1910),  No.  30,  pp.  595-^91; 
Centm.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Aht.,  OHg.,  54  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  546-563).— A  description 
of  the  clinical  and  pathological  findings  with  cases  of  this  disease,  which  was 
found  at  several  points  in  Germany.  A  bacteriological  examination  of  all  the 
internal  organs  revealed  the  presence  of  a  lancet-like  diplococcus  which  grew 
well  in  agar,  blood  agar,  potato,  Loeffler's  serum,  bouillon,  and  milk. 

The  scab  act,  1009  (DepU  Agr.  Orange  River  Colony  Bui.  21,  pp.  121-142).— 
This  act  provides  for  the  eradication  of  sheep  scab  in  sheep  and  goats. 

Diseases  of  the  hog,  A.  T.  Peters  (Bd.  Live  Stock  Contra.  III.  Bui.  2,  pp.  -H, 
figs.  9). — Brief  popular  accounts  are  given  of  the  many  diseases  to  which  the 
hog  is  subject. 

Beport  of  the  veterinarian,  M.  Jacob  (Tennessee  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  112, 
113). — During  the  year  the  efficiency  of  hog  cholera  immunizing  serum  was 
demonstrated  in  several  herds.  Two  pigs  Immunized  at  the  station  were  housed 
in  a  pen  with  9  pigs  affected  with  hog  cholera.  Although  7  of  the  diseased  pigs 
died  and  the  other  2  gradually  recovered  but  remained  unthrifty  for  several 
months,  the  2  vaccinated  pigs  never  lost  a  meal  and  continued  to  fatten.  During 
an  outbreak  of  the  disease  on  another  farm,  45  unvaccinated  hogs  died,  while 
only  2  of  30  animals  vaccinated  by  the  serum-alone  method  succumbed  and  l)oth 
of  these  were  suffering  from  the  disease  when  treated.  A  sow  that  was  vaccinated 
remained  well,  while  her  5  pigs,  which  were  unvaccinated,  died  of  the  disease. 

[Zrafft's  vaccine  against  hog  cholera],  K.  von  Sande  (Berlin.  Tierarztl. 
Wchnschr.,  26  (1910),  No.  29,  pp.  581,  582).— A  criticism  of  KrafTt's  method  of 
preparing  vaccine,  which  the  author,  like  Poppe  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  486),  does  not 
consider  of  value. 

Hog  cholera  and  serum  vaccination,  A.  T.  Petebs  (Bd.  Live  Stock  Comrs. 
III.  Bui.  1,  pp.  13,  pis.  6).— This  is  a  popular  account 

Sporothriz  and  epizootic  lymphangitis,  €.  G.  Page,  L.  Fbothingham,  and 
J.  B.  Paige  (Jour.  Med.  Research,  23  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  137-150,  pis.  5). — Studies 
of  an  organism  obtained  in  pus  from  affected  horses  are  here  reported.  The 
affection,  which  occurred  among  horses  and  mules  in  a  limited  district  In  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  had  previously  been  reported  to  be  epizootic  lymphangitis. 

"The  disease  is  said  to  be  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  subcutaneous 
nodules  with  thickening  of  the  surrounding  lymph  vessels.  The  nodules  break 
down,  forming  multiple  chronic  abscesses,  which  as  a  rule  finally  heal.  The  pus 
is  known  to  contain  the  infectious  agent  or  virus." 

The  results  have  been  summarized  as  follows :  **  The  horses  from  which  the 
organism  described  above  was  isolated  were  apparently  not  affected  with  the 
epizootic  lymphangitis  of  Toklshiga.  The  only  organism  to  develop— a  spo- 
rothrix — is  unlike  the  Saccharomyces  farciminosus,  but  is  identical  with  that 
isolated  by  Dr.  Hyde  from  a  man.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  that  isolated  by 
Schenck,  Hecktoen  and  Perkins,  de  Beurmann  and  others.  The  sporothrix 
exists  in  very  limited  numbers  in  the  pus  from  closed  lesions — more  numerous 
in  open  lesions — of  affected  animals  and  persons.  It  will  remain  alive  in  dry 
pus  kept  at  a  mean  temperature  of  7'  C.  for  at  least  3  months.  It  is  Infectious 
for  man,  horses,  mice,  rats,  and  presumably  some  other  animals.  There  seems 
to  be  no  better  culture  medium  than  potato,  upon  which  growth  is  visible  in 
2  to  4  days  at  a  temperature  of  20  to  28*." 

A  list  of  18  references  is  appended. 

The  higher  animal  parasite^,  M.  Koch  (Ergeh.  Allg.  Path.  Mensch.  t*. 
Tiere,  I4  (1910),  pt.  1,  pp.  41-135).— The  literature  issued  during  the  period 
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from  1904  to  1908,  relating  to  the  treioatode,  cestode,  nematode,  and  artbopod 
parasites  affecting  man,  is  reviewed  in  connection  with  lista  of  references. 

The  ?id  parasite  and  allied  species  of  the  cestode  genus  Xaltic6ps.^I, 
Historical  review,  M.  C.  Hall  ( V.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus,  Bui.  ItS, 
pt  i,  pp.  68,  fig.  i). — ^The  name  Multiceps  tnulticepi  is  proposed  here  for  the 
first  time  to  be  used  for  the  bladderworm  of  sheep,  usually  known  as  Ccenuru* 
cerebralis. 

The  history  of  the  occurroice  of  this  species  is  taken  up  at  length.  The 
author  concludes  that  cases  of  gid  were  se^i  by  Hippocrates  4  or  5  centuries 
B.  C  While  the  time  and  manner  of  introduction  of  this  parasite  into  the 
Tnited  States  is  not  known,  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  must  have  taken 
place  preTioas  to  1886,  in  which  year  it  was  first  recorded  from  Brazil,  and 
Tia  either  the  dog  or  sheep.  ''The  writer  has  collected  evidence  in  Montana 
indicating  that  the  gid  parasite  has  been  imported  in  dogs  in  some  instances 
and  the  disease  spread  by  the  sale  or  gift  of  these  dogs  and  their  offspring.*' 
Proof  of  the  actual  occurr«ice  of  gid  in  this  country  was  first  recorded  by 
Bansom  in  1905  (£.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  1133),  tliough  sheepmen  claim  to  liave  liad 
losses  between  1885  and  1890.  Reports  from  other  sources  indicate  tliat  it  was 
also  present  the  same  year  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Ohio.  Ck)lorado,  and  Indian 
Territory.  In  Montana,  gid  is  known  to  have  occurred  in  Teton,  Chouteau, 
Valley,  Cascade,  Fergus,  Gallatin,  and  Yellowstone  counties,  the  first  4  and 
probably  northern  Dawson  County  being  on  infected  ranges.  The  first  authentic 
report  of  gid  in  the  eastern  United  States  was  by  Law  in  1909,  and  by  Taylor 
and  Boynton  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  87).  As  yet  there  is  no  positive  record  of  its 
occurrence  in  Canada. 

The  sheep,  cow,  goat,  horse,  diamois,  mouflon,  gazelle  and  some  antelope 
forms — given  as  antelope,  African  antelope,  Bubalia  sp.  and  Hippotragus 
equinus  (?) — are  accepted  as  hosts  of  the  larval  M.  multiceps.  "Tlie  parasite 
is  recorded  from  sheep  in  Greece,  Germany,  Switzerland,  England,  France, 
Italy,  Ireland,  Holland,  Scotland,  Austria,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Argentina,  Sar- 
dinia, South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  German  Southwest  Africa,  and  the 
United  States.  ...  It  is  recorded  from  cattle  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Italy,  France,  Iceland,  Denmark,  and  Cape  Colony.  It  is  recorded  and 
figured  from  the  goat  in  Holland."  So  far  as  the  autlior  is  aware,  the  dog  is 
the  only  known  host  of  the  adult  M.  multiceps,  and  he  has  personally  examined 
tapeworms  from  coyotes  and  other  wolves  trapped  in  Montana. 

Tl^  economic  importance  of  gid,  alleged  causes  of  gid,  names  applied  to 
gid  and  gld-affected  animals,  and  common  names  of  the  gid  parasite,  are  dis- 
cussed and  the  synonymy  of  the  genus  and  species  presented.  The  figures  given 
for  the  United  States,  and  the  author's  personal  investigation  in  Montana, 
show  losses  of  from  2  or  3  to  10  per  cent  among  some  Montana  flocks,  and 
amounting  to  $10,000  in  some  years. 

Tbe  second  species  considered,  M.  serialis,  was  first  described  in  1847  from  a 
rabbit  The  larval  M.  serialis  "has  been  claimed  to  occur  in  the  hare,  rabbit, 
squirrel,  copypu,  goat,  horse,  klippdachs,  sheep,  and  cat  Records  of  its  occur- 
rence in  the  hare  and  rabbit  are  undoubtedly  correct,  the  records  from  the 
squirrel  are  probably  correct,  those  from  the  coypu  and  goat  may  be  correct,  the 
record  from  the  horse  is  doubtful,  as  heretofore  indicated,  and  those  from  the 
byrax,  ^eep,  and  cat  are  errors.  .  .  .  The  parasite  has  been  reported  from 
France,  England,  Scotland,  Italy,  Russia,  Siberia,  Switzerland,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Japan,  India,  and  the  United  States.  Whether  the  parasite  occurs 
In  Germany  is  doubtful."  The  larval  stage  is  a  very  common  parasite  of  rabbits 
in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States.  The  dog  is  the  only  host  in  which 
tlie  adult  M.  serialis  has  been  found  or  produced.  While  the  species  is  of  cam- 
e7374<»— No.  1—11 7 
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paratlvely  little  economic  Importance,  It  deserves  attention  from  an  economic 
standpoint  largely  because  some  scientists  Insist  on  identifying  it  with  the 
highly  Important  J/,  multiccps.    A  complete  synonymy  of  the  species  Is  Included. 

Historical  sketches  and  the  synonymy  of  3  additional  species  of  the  genus 
Mnltlceps  are  given,  namely.  M,  lemvris,  described  from  the  liver  and  thorax 
of  Lemur  maco;  M.  polytuberci^logus,  described  from  the  leg  of  the  jerboa 
(Dipus  sagitta) ;  and  M.  spalacis,  described  from  Spalax  capenais.  Cysticercus 
botryoides,  described  from  the  back  muscles  of  a  rabbit  and  AcephalocyBtis  ovis 
tragelaphi,  from  Ovis  tragelaphus  are  retained  under  the  original  names  as 
^)ecles  Inquierenda. 

Two  new  species  of  Aprocta,  A.  Railliet  and  A.  Henbt  (Bui.  8oc.  Path. 
ExoUj  S  {1910),  No,  S,  pp.  152-155), — ^Two  species  belonging  to  the  nematode 
genus  Aprocta,  one  taken  from  the  preorbltal  sinuses  of  a  bustard  (Otis  turda) 
from  Abyssinia,  the  other  from  the  suborbital  sinuses  of  a  hooded  crow  ( Corvu^ 
comix),  are  here  described  as  new  to  science. 

Some  remarks  of  the  genns  Leucocytozoon,  C.  M.  Weityon  (Parasitology, 
S  (1910),  No,  1,  pp.  6S-72). — In  reviewing  recent  papers  relating  to  parasites  of 
leucocytes,  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  a  generic  term  Leu- 
cocytozoon must  be  restricted  to  the  bird  parasites,  the  leucocytic  parasite  of 
mammals  being  excluded.  *'A8  the  complete  life  cycle  of  the  hemogragarines  has 
been  followed  In  only  one  Instance,  there  are  Insufficient  dat&  for  splitting  up 
the  group,  so  that  It  Is  at  present  safer  to  Include  In  tbe  group  Hemogregarina 
the  hemogragarines  of  the  cold-blooded  animals  and  the  very  similar  parasites 
of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  and  leucocytes  of  mammals.  If  It  be  found  that  the 
life-history  of  the  leucocytic  parasites  of  mammals  differs  markedly  from  that 
of  the  type  species  of  hemogregarlne  (H.  minima)  then  the  name  Hepatozoon 
of  Miller  will  have  priority.** 

A  bibliography  of  the  literature  referred  to  is  appended. 

The  leucocytozoa,  a  rejoinder  to  C.  M.  Wenyon,  Anihe  Pobteb  (Parasi- 
tology, S  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  2S9-2U). ^An  answer  to  the  above. 

A  Leacoeytozoon  of  a*tartle  dove  (Tortur  humilis)  and  of  a  teal  duck 
(Qaerqaednla  crecca)  from  Tonkin,  C.  Mathis  and  M.  Lbgeb  (Compt.  Rend. 
8oc.  Biol.  [PaHs],  68  (1910),  No,  S,  pp.  118-120), ^In  4  of  9  turtle  doves  exam- 
ined a  Leucocytozoon  was  found  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  L.  marchouxi. 
This  parasite  could  not  bo  found  In  any  of  six  T.  rupicola  nor  In  176  domestic 
pigeons  that  were  examined. 

Three  of  8  teal  ducks  were  found  parasitized  by  a  new  species  which  has  been 
named  L.  simendi. 

BTTBAL  ECONOMICS. 

[Beport  on  small  holdings  and  allotments,  1009],  R  J.  Cheney  and  M.  T. 
Baines  (Bd.  Agr,  and  Fisheries  [London],  Rpt,  Land  Div.  1909,  pis.  i,  pp.  108^ 
maps  2;  2,  pp,  109-288;  abs,  in  Jour,  Bd,  Agr,  [London],  11  (1910),  No.  4, 
pp.  S02-S04). — ^Thls  is  a  report  of  the  small  holdings  commissioners  under  the 
small  holdings  and  allotments  acts  for  the  year  1909.  Part  1  deals  with  small 
holdings,  and  part  2  with  allotments  and  miscellaneous  land  acts  in  Great 
Britain. 

"  CJonsiderable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  in  satisfying 
the  demand  for  small  holdings,  and  tbe  position  on  December  31  last  was  that 
60,889  acres  had  been  actually  acquired  or  agreed  to  be  acquired  for  small 
holdings  by  county  councils  in  England  and  Wales,  of  which  34,234  acres  had 
been  purchased  for  £1,107,215,  and  26,655  acres  leased  for  rents  amounting  to 
£33,611.  Of  this  land  vacant  possession  had  been  obtained  of  38,126  acres,  and 
36,845  acres  had  been  actually  let  to  2J93  individual  small  holders,  and  28  acres 
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Krid  to  two  small  holders.  In  addition  2,674  acres  had  been  let  or  arranged  to 
be  let  to  17  cooperative  small  holdings  associations,  who  had  sublet  the  land 
to  their  iDemi>ers.  and  1.648  applicants  had  been  provided  with  over  20,000  acres 
by  prirate  landowners  direct,  mainly  through  the  instrnmentality  of  the  coun- 
cils. The  land  which  has  been  acquired  but  not  yet  allotted  will  probably 
provide  f6r  another  2,000  applicants,  so  that  assuming  that  the  associations 
liaTe  sublet  their  land  to  not  fewer  than  200  tenants,  which  is  a  moderate  esti- 
mate, it  will  be  seen  that  the  act  has  resulted  in  the  provision  of  land  for 
approxtanately  6,000  applicants  in  two  years. 

**  During  1909  3,598  fresh  applications  were  received  by  county  councils  for 
63,52s  acres,  bringing  the  total  number  of  applicants  since  the  act  came  into 
opentlon  op  to  26,883,  and  the  total  quantity  of  land  applied  for  up  to  437,124 
aereiw  Of  these  applicants  15,191  had  been  provisionally  approved  for  216.863 
acres  op  to  the  end  of  1909." 

lateresting  reports  are  given  on  some  of  the  small  holdings  already  estab- 
lialed.  together  with  detailed  information  as  to  the  provision  for  small  holdings 
in  each  county. 

la  the  report  on  allotments  it  is  stated  that  the  total  quantity  of  land  held 
for  the  purpose  of  allotments  by  the  various  local  authorities  in  England  and 
Wtks  on  December  31,  1909,  was  26,764  acres,  of  which  5,687  acres  were  the 
property  of  the  connclls,  and  21,077  acres  were  leased.  This  land  is  let  to 
WBSO  indlvldoal  t^iants,  21  associations,  and  1  committee. 

"^Tke  nondier  of  applications  received  for  allotments  in  1909  was  16,996. 
tie  total  qomntity  applied  for  being  6,048  acres;  2,407  acres  were  acquired,  as 
coBpared  with  1,253  acres  in  1908,  and  5,818  Individual  applicants  and  9  asso- 
ditioiis  were  provided  with  allotments  by  local  authorities,  in  addition  to  a 
large  number  of  applicants  who  were  provided  with  allotments  on  land  pre- 
TioQily  acquired.'* 

fhs  ralatloai  of  cooperation  to  small  holdings  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London], 
n  (iW0),  2^0.  5,  pp.  895^97), — A  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  cooperation 
for  the  success  of  small  holdings  in  England,  summarized  from  the  report  of 
tile  mall  holdings  commissioners  for  1909  as  noted  above. 

Tkb  small  afirricaltural  holding  in  France,  its  present  position  and  pros- 
pects (Dfpt.  Agr.  and  Tech.  Insir.  Ireland  Jour.,  JO  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  662- 
6S9>.— The  data  contained  in  this  article  have  been  derived  from  an  address 
bf  J.  Boao,  minister  of  agriculture  in  France  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  189)  and  a 
Btoograph  on  agricultural  small  holdings  in  France  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  395). 

The  new  agrarian  laws  in  Boomania,  HrriEB  ( Bui.  8oc.  Nat.  Agr.  France, 
79  (1910),  No,  6t  pp.  501-616). —The  author  describes  the  gradual  lowering  of 
the  eeoDoiBic  condition  of  the  peasant  class  in  Roumania  from  the  period  of 
cmmelpation  in  1864  to  1907,  which  culminated  in  the  agrarian  revolution  of 
that  year,  and  discusses  the  main  features  of  the  laws  of  1907-8  relating  to 
agricultural  contracts,  rural  banks,  and  limiting  the  extent  of  farm  holdings, 
wMeh  were  passed  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  abuses  affecting  the 
tgricnltural  classes. 

The  economic  and  social  significance  of  these  laws  is  pointed  out,  one  of  the 
oMit  striking  results  being  the  formation  of  farm  laborers'  associations  which 
rent  or  purchase  large  farms  and  conduct  their  operationa  The  success  of 
tlMie  associations  is  shown  by  their  growth.  On  December  31,  1904,  they 
ninuhered  17  and  paid  rent  amounting  to  $57,900,  while  on  January  31,  1909,  99 
of  SQch  associations  operated  about  189,000  acres  and  paid  about  $607,000  in 
m^  The  method  of  conducting  these  farm  associations  Is  briefly  described. 
See,  also,  the  following  article. 
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Agricultural  cooperation  in  Boumania  (Census  and  Statis.  Mo.  [Canadah 
9  {1910),  No,  28y  pp.  228,  229). —An  account  is  given  of  the  rapid  development 
of  agricultural  cooperation  In  Roumanla  from  1002  to  1909,  particularly  of 
agricultural  mutual  credit  banks  and  peasant  associations  for  the  cultivation  of 
fttrms  in  common. 

On  September  1,  1902,  the  banks  numbered  700,  with  59^45  meml>««  and  a 
paid-up  capital  of  $820,366;  while  on  December  31,  1908,  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  2,410,  with  346,707  members  and  a  paid-up  capital  of  $7,305,416.  The 
deposits,  which  were  $469,205  In  July,  1904,  had  Increased  to  $1,188,638  at  the 
Close  of  1908. 

Similar  progress  is  noted  for  the  peasant  associations  cultivating  farms  in 
common.  On  June  30,  1909,  they  numbered  229,  with  25,000  members  farming 
cooperatively  405,250  acres  and  paying  annual  rents  amounting  to  $892,239. 
These  associations,  with  skilled  agriculturists  at  their  head,  will,  it  is  believed, 
become  veritable  schools  of  agriculture  through  which  the  Roumanian  peasantry 
will  learn  to  cultivate  better  and  more  economically,  obtaining  at  the  same  time 
a  more  abundant  yield. 

[Land  tenure  and  aerriculture  in  Australia],  G.  H.  Knibbs  (Ojf.  Yearbook 
Aust.,  S  (1901-1909),  pp.  245-483,  dgms.  6).— DetaUed  accounts  with  statistical 
data  for  the  years  1860  to  1908  are  given  of  the  land  system,  agriculture,  fbr- 
estry,  and  fisheries  In  Australia,  including  data  on  land  legislation,  forms  of 
land  tenure,  land  settlement,  government  resumption  of  alienated  lands,  classifi- 
cation and  number  of  holdings,  pastoral  and  agricultural  production,  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  experimental  farms,  government  loans  to  farmers,  farm- 
yard and  dairy  production,  forests,  forest  reserves,  and  forestry  industries  and 
production,  commercial  fisheries,  and  the  export  trade  in  the  different  products 
mentioned. 

South  Africa  as  the  future  emigration  place  for  the  masses,  F.  Gbssebt 
(Deui.  Kolon.  Zig.,  27  (1910),  No.  SS,  pp.  547,  548,  fig.  i).— The  advantages 
Which  South  Africa  offers  to  emigrants  desirous  of  engaging  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits are  briefly  discussed  in  this  article. 

Agricultural  societies  and  rural  welfare,  Salm  (Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  37 
(1910),  No8.  40,  pp.  431,  432;  42,  p.  457).— The  author  means  by  rural  welfare 
all  those  measures  which  aim  to  improve  the  economic,  physical,  moral*  and 
educational  life  of  the  agricultural  population.  This  article  shows  the  ways  In 
which  agricultural  cooperative  societies  can  bring  about  improvement,  particular 
stress  being  laid  on  the  education  of  members  in  general  knowledge  and  in  the 
technique  of  agriculture  by  means  of  night  and  winter  schools,  establishing  cir- 
culating libraries  of  readable  agricultural  literature,  furnishing  aid  in  cases 
of  sickness  or  death,  giving  premiums  to  farm  domestics  when  a  certain  sum 
has  been  saved,  and  other  econcnnic  and  educational  features  which  tend  to 
raise  the  farm  laborer  to  a  condition  of  Independent  initiative. 

The  cultivation  of  idle  city  land,  J.  H.  Dix  (Twentieth  Cent.  Mag.,  2  (1910), 
No.  12,  pp.  483-492,  figs.  8). — ^An  account  of  vacant  lot  gardening  In  various 
cities,  particularly  in  Philadelphia,  its  economic  and  social  benefits,  and  its 
effectiveness  in  preparing  city  workers  for  more  extended  agricultural  labor. 

Agricultural  graphics:  United  States  and  world  crops  and  live  stock, 
M.  Smith  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statis.  Bui.  78,  pp.  67,  charts  88).— This  bul- 
letin shows  *'  graphically  the  production  of  the  principal  crops  and  the  number 
of  live  stock  in  the  United  States,  by  States,  in  the  decades  1899-1908  and 
1869-1878,  and  like  data  for  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  in  specified 
periods.  Graphic  representations  are  also  included  for  the  United  States  of 
other  crops  in  various  years,  of  population  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
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tnd  In  all  pursuits,  value  of  all  farm  products;  ralue  of  fbrm  land,  buildings, 
and  implemoits ;  and  acreage  of  farm  land.'* 

Imports  of  farm  and  forest  products,  1907-1900  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur, 
Statu.  BuL  82,  pp.  74).— Statistical  data  of  farm  and  forest  products,  in- 
cluding the  countries  from  which  consigned,  are  reported.  The  value  of  fbrm 
products  imi)orted  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  dO,  1009,  was  $638,012,002,  and 
tbe  value  of  forest  iMH)ducts,  $128,020,126,  as  compared  with  $680,600,121  and 
187,733,092,  respectively,  in  1006  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  208). 

Crop  Beporter  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  8tati9.  Crop  Reporter,  12  {1910),  No. 
10,  pp.  7S-80). — ^Notes  and  statistics  are  giv^  on  the  condition  of  crops  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  and  on  the  farm  values  and  range  of 
prices  of  agricultural  products,  the  crop  export  movement  in  1010,  and  the 
montfaly  marketings  by  farmers  for  1008  and  1000  in  the  United  States,  with  an 
estimate  of  the  percoitage  of  the  rice  area  of  the  United  States  devoted  to  the 
different  varieties. 

AOSICULTUBAL  EDTTCATIOH. 

Bnral  Life  Conference  (Alumni  Bui,  Univ.  Fa.,  S.  ter.,  S  (1910),  No.  S,  pp. 
225-^95,  pis.  2).— At  this,  the  third  Rural  Lif^  Conference  to  be  held  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  July  18-15,  1010,  the  papers  presented  included  the 
following: 

The  outlook  to  rural  progress,  L.  H.  Bailey  (pp.  229-240).— /The  subject  Is 
presented  under  the  general  heads  of  (1)  some  relations  of  the  city  and  country, 
(2)  ttie  conntry-life  movemeit,  (8)  the  outcome  of  our  industrial  civilization, 
and  (4)  the  call  to  leadership.  The  author  holds  that  the  fundamental  weak* 
ness  of  our  civilization  lies  in  the  antagonism  of  country  and  city  forces,  and 
the  developnient  of  urban  influence  far  beyond  that  of  the  country.  The  first 
remedy  is  to  send  broadly  trained  men  into  the  open  country,  and  the  second 
to  give  rural  representation  on  equal  terms  with  the  city  on  all  great  public 
gnations.  "Rural  teachers,  librarians,  clergymen,  editors,  physicians,  and 
others  may  well  unite  with  farmers  In  studying  and  discussing  the  rural  ques- 
tion in  all  its  aspects.**  The  call  to  leadership  should  appeal  particularly  to  the 
new  profession  of  the  rural  teacher. 

The  aim  in  teaching  agriculture,  J.  F.  Duggar  (pp.  240-246) .—The  author 
eonsid^s  the  aim  in  agricultural  teaching  to  be  twofold — (1)  to  develop  or 
educate  the  individual,  and  thereby  (2)  to  promote  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  conmiunity.  State,  and  nation.  The  study  of  agriculture  by  the  children 
in  the  schools  leads  to  practical  improvement  by  the  par^its  on  the  farm,  and 
increased  profitableness  of  the  farm  supports  improved  work  in  the  schools. 
As  to  methods  of  teaching,  the  author  advises  (1)  teaching  the  great  principles 
that  underlie  agriculture  rather  than  giving  instruction  in  the  details  of  fkrm- 
Ing,  (2)  securing  the  sympathetic  cooperation  of  parents  on  the  basis  of  "a 
dedaiation  of  dep^dence,**  and  (8)  avoiding  the  attitude  of  authority  and  dog* 
matlsm. 

Communitg  toork  in  the  one-teacher  rural  school,  B.  H.  CJrocheron  (pp.  280- 
284).— The  fundamental  thought  in  this  address  appears  in  tbe  following 
quotation:  **The  rural  school  must  feel  that  its  work  lies  above  and  beyond 
the  children;  that  the  education  of  the  whole  community  is  its  sphere;  and 
that  the  building  in  which  the  day  classes  meet  is  fulfilling  but  a  small  part  of 
its  use  if  its  windows  remain  dark  every  night  while  the  people  suffer  for  a 
common  place  of  meeting  and  a  common  plane  of  thought  on  which  to  meet." 
Among  the  usable  forms  of  school  community  work  are  suggested  seed,  plant, 
and  milk  testing,  children's  clubs,  women's  meetings,  farmers*  meetings,  literary 
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societies*  field  days,  com,  potato,  and  fruit  shows,  and  tlie  Ilka  ''Tlie  sorest 
way  to  better  tlie  scliool  is  to  improve  tlie  neighborhood  about  it"  The  in*eat 
danger  is  that  teachers  who  inaugurate  such  work  will  too  soon  be  promoted 
away  from  it  to  larger  fields. 

Connecting  public  school  agriculture  with  the  &u«if>e«a  of  farming,  D.  J. 
Crosby  (pp.  303-306).— The  author  quotes  former  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
University  to  the  effect  that  many  children  leave  school  early  because  the 
grammar  and  high  school  grades  do  not  furnish  a  life  motive  for  study.  He 
proceeds  to  describe  how  such  interest  is  aroused  in  the  teaching  of  school  agri- 
culture so  as  to  connect  It  with  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home,  by  referring 
to  the  work  of  typical  agricultural  schools.  He  believes  that  "  there  is  nothing 
Inconsistent  in  hoping  eventually  for  a  course  of  study  wliich  shall  he  peda^os- 
ically  sound  and  economically  useful." 

The  development  of  agricultural  teaching  in  Virginia,  K.  C.  Davis  (pp.  809, 
810). — ^This  address  emphasizes  the  fiict,  and  its  significance,  that  the  namber 
of  teachers  studying  agriculture  in  the  Summer  School  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  increased  from  less  than  a  score  in  1907  to  nearly  300  in  1910. 

Papers  on  Domestic  Science  in  Rural  Schools,  by  Miss  Neale  S.  Knoipvlee, 
Boys'  0>m  Clubs,  by  I.  O.  Schanb,  and  The  Agricultural  High  School,  by  W.  H. 
Hand,  were  also  presented. 

Suggestions  for  orgranizing  a  high  school  course  in  agriculture,  O.  A. 
BsiCKEB  {Agr.  Col,  Ext.  Buh  [Ohio  State  Uni/v,^,  6  {1910),  No,  i.  Sup.  2^  pjk 
16,  fUfs,  IS), — This  publication  discusses  the  nature  of  agriculture  as  a  scliool 
study,  the  necessary  equipment  for  studies  of  plants,  animals,  farm  macdiinery, 
and  soils,  the  seasonable  sequence  of  illustrative  materials,  and  the  importance 
of  treating  agriculture  as  a  disthict  subject  It  includes  a  list  of  text4>ook8  and 
helpful  bulletins. 

Exercises  in  elementary  agriculture,  G.  A.  Bbickeb  {A^fr,  Col,  Ext.  BuL 
[Ohio  State  Univ,],  6  {1910),  No,  1,  Sup.  1,  pp.  7).— This  publication  indudeB 
4  school  exercises,  on  root  tubercles,  collecting  and  mounting  tubercles,  the 
retention  of  moisture  by  means  of  the  skin  of  a  potato,  and  the  adulteration  of 
seeds,  respectively,  together  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  demonstration,  prac- 
ticum,  verification,  and  experiment,  as  distinct  forms  of  agricultural  study. 

School  exercises  in  plant  production,  D.  J.  Cbosbt  ( U,  S,  Dept.  Agr.,  Farm- 
ers' BuL  408,  pp.  4S,  figs,  S9). — ^Thls  bulletin  is  a  revision  and  ^ilargement  of 
the  major  part  of  Bulletin  186  of  this  Ofllce,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p. 
91).  There  is  added  a  list  of  helps  for  teachers,  this  including  a  number  of 
books  on  rural  school  agriculture  and  a  list  of  state  institutions  that  have 
issued  pamphlets  containing  exercises  in  public  school  agriculture. 

School  lessons  on  com,  D.  J.  Cbosbt  and  F.  W.  Howe  {U,  S,  Dept.  A4fr„ 
Farmers'  Bui,  409,  pp.  29,  figs.  12).— This  bulletin  includes  a  revision  of  a 
portion  of  Bulletin  186  of  this  Office  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  91)  and  a  r^)rlnt  of 
Circular  96  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  195).  An  additional  exercise  is  given  on  simple 
com  breeding  experiments  that  can  be  conducted  in  a  school  or  home  garden, 
and  a  list  of  publications  on  various  phases  of  com  production. 

The  story  of  a  king  and  queen  {Illinois  Sta,  Circ,  145,  pp,  16,  figs,  4). — ^This 
is  a  story  of  com  and  clover  to  show  some  of  the  results  obtained  by  the 
Illinois  Station  in  soil  improvemait  through  the  use  of  phosphoric  acid,  lime, 
and  crop  rotation. 

Some  Minnesota  insects  and  useful  birds,  F.  L.  Washburn  {Minnesota  Sta, 
Wall  Chart  and  Sup,  Circ,  pp.  6). — ^A  large  chart  mounted  on  linen,  showing 
the  principal  economic  birds  and  insects  in  Minnesota  in  colors  has  been 
prepared  by  the  state  entomologist  for  distribution  to  Minnesota  schools.  The 
circular  gives  brief  descriptions  of  the  illustrations  on  the  chart. 
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JmpTOYing  school  grromids,  R.  S.  Mackintosh  and  P.  F.  Williams  {BuL 
Ala,  Polpiech.  Inst.,  4  {1909)^  No.  2,  pp.  S-25,  flgu.  7,  dgms.  8).— Suggestions  are 
given  for  the  planning  and  planting  of  school  grounds,  including  several  sketch 
plans  for  gronnds  of  various  areas  and  notes  on  the  leading  desirable  trees  and 
shrubs. 

Froceedingrs  of  the  twenty-third  annnal  convention  of  the  Association  of 
American  A^rricaltural  Gollegres  and  Experiment  Stations,  held  at  Portland, 
Oreg.,  August  18-20,  1909,  edited  bj  A.  C.  Tbue,  W.  H.  Bbal,  and  W.  O. 
Thompson  (F.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Stas.  BuL  228,  pp.  124). — ^An  account 
of  this  convention  has  been  given  (R  S.  R.,  21,  p.  506). 

AnnonnceGment  of  farmers'  short  courses  in  animal  indostxy  and  Tsteri- 
aary  science  at  the  University  Farm,  Davis,  CaL  {CmUfamia  Bta.  Circ  57, 
Pf.  IS,  pi.  1.  figs.  S). — ^An  outlhie  is  given  of  tbe  short  courses  in  animal  te- 
dostry  and  veterinary  science  held  from  October  17  to  November  4, 1910. 

laSCEUANEOTTS. 

Twentieth  Annual  Beport  of  Tennessee  Station,  1907  ( Tennettaee  8fa.  Rpt. 
1907,  pp.  5-16,  fig.  1). — This  contains  the  organisation  list,  reports  of  the  di- 
rector and  heads  of  departments,  and  a  financial  statem^it  for  the  fiscal  year 
eBded  Jmne  90,  1907. 

Twenty-first  Annual  Beport  of  Tennessee  Station,  1906  (TeuneMsee  8ta. 
Rpt.  1908^  pp.  109-128,  fig.  1). — ^This  contains  the  organisation  list,  reports  of 
tiie  director  and  heads  of  departments,  a  list  of  tbe  publications  available  for 
distrlbutfon,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1908. 
A  report  of  experiments  in  beef  feeding  is  abstracted  on  page  71  of  this 
inue,  and  work  in  dairy  feeding  has  been  previously  noted  from  another 
source  (E.  S.  It,  20,  p.  072). 

Twenty-second  Annual  Beport  of  Tennessee  Station,  1909  (Tennessee  8ta. 
Rpt.  1909,  pp.  98-116,  figs.  S,  charts  2). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list, 
reixnts  of  the  director  and  beads  of  departments,  and  a  financial  statement 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  90,  1909.  The  experimental  work  reported  Is 
for  the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Information  on  work  of  Purdue  Experimoit  Station  and  School  of  Acr^i- 
culture  {Indiana  8ia.  Circ.  24,  PP-  48,  figs.  ^3).— This  circular  contains  a  brief 
outline  of  the  work  of  the  various  departments  of  the  station  and  school  of 
agriculture,  and  of  the  recent  publications  of  the  station  available  for  distribu- 
tioiL 

Experiment  Station  Work,  LVm,  UX  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bute. 
412.  pp.  82,  figs.  6;  4^9,  pp.  24,  figs.  4).— These  numbers  contain  articles  on  the 
following  subjects : 

No.  LTTII. — Fertilisers  for  pineapples,  wart  diseases.of  the  potato,  the  typhoid 
or  bouse  fly,  rice  and  its  by-products  as  feeding  stuffs,  the  forced  molting  of 
fowls,  a  portable  panel  fence,  pasteurization  in  butter  making,  and  milling  and 
baking  tests  with  durum  wheat. 

Kb.  LIX. — Tillage  t?.  sod  mulch  in  apple  orchards,  ear  characters  of  seed  com 
in  rdation  to  yield,  seed  disinfection  and  crop  production,  blackleg  of  tbe  Irish 
potato,  progress  in  horse  breeding,  and  sweet  potatoes  and  their  preparation 
for  the  table. 
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California  TTniversity  and  Station. — H.  A.  Hopper,  assistant  professor  of  dairy 
husbandry  and  assistant  dairy  husbandman,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  farm- 
ing, as  has  also  Roscoe  Farrar,  instructor  In  soils  and  farm  crops  at  Davis. 
Both  resignations  became  effective  January  1. 

Conneotiout  State  Station. — Owen  Nolan  has  been  appointed  a  chemist  in  the 
station. 

Haine  TTniversity  and  Station. — J.  R.  Dyce  has  resigned  as  instructor  in  animal 
husbandry  to  become  instructor  in  animal  husbandry  at  the  New  York  State 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Morrisville,  N.  Y.,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  R.  W. 
Redman,  dairy  instructor  in  the  state  department  of  agriculture.  Raymond  P. 
Norton  has  resigned  as  assistant  chemist  in  the  station  to  accept  a  similar 
position  in  the  Dairy  Division  of  this  Department. 

Massachusetts  College. — The  dedication  of  the  new  building  for  entomology, 
zoology,  and  geology  took  plac;^  November  11.  The  dedicatory  address  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this  Depart- 
ment, and  Dr.  W.  E.  Hinds,  of  the  Alabama  College  and  Station,  presented 
a  brief  history  of  entomological  instruction  at  the  college. 

The  building  is  an  imposing  structure  of  colonial  design,  100  by  120  ft.  in 
dimensions,  and  constructed  of  brick,  steel,  and  concrete.  A  basement  contains 
spacious  laboratories  for  geology  and  mineralogy,  a  rock  museum,  a  laboratory 
for  insecticide  analysis,  and  two  rooms  for  spraying  apparatus.  On  the  main 
floors  are  departmental  offices  and  laboratories,  a  zoological  museum,  an  Insect 
collection  room,  a  library,  a  large  amphitheater  lecture  hall,  and  smaller  class 
rooms.  A  greenhouse  for  experimental  work  In  entomology  Is  attached.  The 
entire  cost,  including  equipment,  was  about  $95,000. 

Xichigan  Station.— G.  Herbert  Coons,  adjunct  professor  of  agricultural  botany 
at  the  Nebraska  University  and  Station,  has  been  appointed  research  assistant 
in  plant  pathology.  Joseph  A.  Rosen  has  been  appointed  research  assistant 
in  soil  physics. 

Hississippi  College. — Daniel  Scoates,  who  has  been  In  charge  of  Irrigation 
works  at  the  Montana  Station,  has  accepted  the  professorship  of  agricultural 
engineering. 

Cornell  University. — Three  additional  fellowships  are  announced  in  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture.  One  of  these  is  for  the  Investigation  of  the  effect  of  cement 
dust  on  the  setting  of  fruit,  and  another  for  the  Investigation  of  the  nature 
and  control  of  the  diseases  of  orchard  crops,  especially  the  New  York  apple  tree 
canker.  The  third  fellowship,  for  the  investigation  of  the  nature  and  control 
of  the  fungus  diseases  and  Insect  pests  of  orchard  crops  near  Batavla,  carries 
an  appropriation  for  two  fellows,  one  In  the  department  of  plant  pathology 
and  the  other  In  the  department  of  entomology.  The  first  of  the  three  fellow- 
ships was  established  by  private  gift,  and  the  remainder  by  the  fruit  growers' 
associations  of  South  Byron  and  Batavla,  respectively. 
94 
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OUo  Station. — ^Ross  Sherwood,  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  Ck)nege,  has  beeu 
ippolnted  assistant  in  animal  husbandry  in  charge  of  poultry  investigations. 

Feaasylraiiia  College. — B.  O.  Severson  (University  of  Wisconsin,  1910)  has 
accepted  an  instmctorship  in  animal  husbandry. 

Yermoat  TTniversity. — Dr.  Matthew  Henry  Buckliam,  president  of  the  unlver- 
rity  shice  1871,  died  November  29,  after  a  brief  illness, 

Presidait  Bnckham  was  bom  in  ESngland  July  4, 1832,  coming  to  this  country 
two  years  later.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Vermont  In  1851, 
recelvhig  the  highest  honors  In  his  class. 

Aside  from  two  years  as  the  principal  of  Lenox  Academy  In  Massachusetts 
tad  a  like  period  of  study  in  Europe,  the  succeeding  59  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  hi  the  service  of  the  university,  first  as  tutor  In  languages,  later  as 
professor  of  Greek,  for  a  time  as  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature, 
and  for  nearly  40  years  as  president.  During  his  administration  the  university 
boildlngs  Increased  In  number  from  6  to  25,  the  faculty  from  14  to  80,  and  the 
itodeots  reached  a  total  of  over  500. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  an  administrator  and  educator,  President  Buck- 
barn's  services  were  much  in  demand  as  an  orator  on  formal  occasions  of  a 
public  nature.  Among  the  more  noteworthy  of  these  addresses  was  the  graceful 
and  discriminating  eulogy  t>efore  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Gblleges  and  Experiment  Stations  at  its  meeting  In  1899,  following  the  death 
of  tbe  late  Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill,  with  whose  life  and  work  he  was  very 
ctosely  In  touch.  In  the  association  Itself  President  Buckham  was  for  years 
a  prominent  figure,  serving  as  president  in  1906  and  on  the  committee  on 
sradnate  study  since  Its  establishment. 

His  long  life  was  marked  by  many  honors  and  the  occupancy  of  a  wide  range 
of  positions  of  trust.  Both  Dartmouth  and  Hamilton  colleges  conferred  upon 
hhn  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In  1877,  and  Mlddlebury,  Dartmouth,  and  Wesleyan 
had  each  given  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  * 

Wiaeoasin  University. — Fire  damaged  the  new  greenhouses  of  the  horticultural 
department  Noveml>er  21,  causing  a  loss  of  about  $2,000,  and  seriously  delaying 
the  use  of  the  added  facilities  they  were  to  provide. 

Members  of  the  faculties  and  graduate  students  of  several  colleges  of  the 
Bnlverslty  have  formed  a  breeders'  club.  A  country  life  club  has  also  been 
organized  In  the  college  of  agriculture.  The  Student  Farmer,  the  undergradu- 
ate agricultural  publication,  has  been  reorganized  as  the  Wisconsin  Country 
Vc^rine.  It  is  exi)ected  to  secure  considerable  practical  training  for  the 
atndents  in  agricultural  journalism  in  connection  with  the  new  form  of 
pobllcatlon. 

Anerieaa  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers. — ^The  fifteenth  annual 
meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  November  14-16. 
There  were  115  delegates  registered,  representing  37  States,  the  District  of 
Oolnmbia,  and  3  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada. 

Statistical  reports  as  to  the  status  of  farmers'  institutes,  presented  from  32 
States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  and  from  5  of  the  Canadian  Prov- 
inces, sliowed  a  greatly  Increased  attendance  for  the  year.  The  total  number 
of  sessions  of  regular  institutes  held  was  20,956,  and  the  attendance  at  these 
•esBkms  was  2,296,517,  an  average  of  109.5  per  session. 

The  president  of  the  association,  G.  A.  Putnam  of  Toronto,  summarized  in 
his  address  the  work  of  the  farmers*  Institutes  as  having  three  general  pur- 
poses: (1)  Increasing  production;  (2)  securing  a  better  home  and  community 
Me  in  the  rural  districts,  and  (3)  lessening  the  wide  margin  that  now  exists 
between  the  prices  received  by  the  producer  and  those  paid  by  the  consumer. 
He  stated  tliat  investigations  show  the  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar 
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to  be  about  thirty-five  cents.  Consequently  the  increased  cost  of  livlDg  is  not 
due  to  the  high  prices  paid  the  farmer,  but  the  remedy  is  to  bring  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  more  closely  together.  As  a  means  to  this  end,  organization 
and  cooperation  were  emphasized. 

In  the  reports  of  the  standing  committees,  which  are  rapidly  coming  to  be 
an  important  feature  of  the  association,  some  of  the  remedies  suggested  for 
existing  defects  in  Institute  work  were  securing  more  generally  the  organiza- 
tion of  local  institute  societies  to  take  charge  of  the  institutes  in  the  several 
counties,  the  more  careful  selection  of  institute  lecturers,  the  equipping  and 
sending  out  of  movable  schools  of  agriculture,  and  establishing  and  conducting 
institutes  for  women  and  for  young  people. 

A  paper  by  Hon.  C.  C.  James,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario, 
upon  The  Problem  of  the  Indifferent  Farmer,  was  one  of  the  most  suggestive 
offered.  The  indifferent  farmer,  by  reason  of  his  numl>er  and  possibilities,  was 
characterised  as  one  of  the  greatest  potential  assets  of  the  country,  and  it  was 
stated  that  no  work  that  this  country  can  engage  in  promises  larger  returns 
than  stimulating  and  helping  him  to  better  ways  and  better  living.  There  must 
first  be  increased  agricultural  production,  but  with  this  should  come  financial 
prosperity,  and,  as  a  result,  better  schools,  l)etter  roads,  the  beautifying  of 
homes,  increased  social  advantages,  quickened  intelligence,  and  the  general 
moral  uplift  of  the  community.  The  way  to  reach  and  influence  the  indifferent 
farmer,  in  his  opinion,  is  through  the  agricultural  missionary,  a  combination  of 
agricultural  teacher  and  representative  of  the  state  or  provincial  department  of 
agriculture,  wlio  is  an  expert  local  adviser  in  rural  affairs,  living  in  the  com- 
munity and  devoting  himself  to  aiding  indifferent  farmers  in  their  practice^ 

The  value  of  this  method  of  aiding  rural  people  was  also  emphasised  by  Dr. 
G.  O.  Greelman,  president  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Ck)llege,  in  a  paper  upon 
The  Engaging  of  Experts  to  Organize  Farmers'  Clubs  and  to  Establish  and 
Oversee  Demonstrations  in  Agriculture.  Dr.  Creelman  gave  the  outlines  of 
the  plan  previously  described  by  him  (E.  S.  B.,  19,  p.  899)  of  providing  gov^b- 
ment  experts  for  instruction  in  local  schools  with  demonstration  work  among 
the  community,  and  which  is  now  in  operation  in  14  counties  in  Ontario.  The 
plan  has  now  been  under  trial  three  years  and  a  half  and  the  demand  upon 
the  government  from  other  counties  for  such  expert  representatives  is  becoming 
very  persistent.  In  the  speaker's  opinion  it  seems  the  best  way  yet  devised 
for  getting  into  immediate  touch  with  the  men  on  the  land. 

The  association  devoted  one  entire  session  to  the  discussion  of  institutes  for 
young  people  and  another  to  institutes  for  women.  The  topics  considered  in 
the  young  people's  session  were  as  to  whether  the  time  has  arrived  when 
institutes,  as  distinguished  from  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  should  be  organized 
specially  and  separately  for  young  people  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18,  the 
plan  to  be  adopted  in  such  institutes,  the  objects  desirable  to  attain,  the  kind 
of  exercises  and  methods  best  suited  for  the  purpose,  and  the  desirable  quali- 
fications in  the  teachers.  These  topics  were  discussed  by  J.  M.  Stedman,  of 
this  Office,  A.  D.  Wilson,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Stevens, 
of  North  Carolina,  and  F.  H.  Bankin,  of  Illinois. 

Corresponding  topics  were  discussed  at  the  women's  session,  the  speakers 
including  Miss  Jennie  Buell,  of  Michigan,  Miss  Jennie  C.  Barlow,  of  Illinois, 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Patterson,  College  Park,  Md.,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Calvin,  Lafayette,  Ind., 
Mrs.  Helen  Wells,  New  York,  and  Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  of  ComeU 
University.  The  fact  was  developed  that  institutes  of  this  character  are  being 
successfully  organized  and  held  in  a  number  of  the  States.  The  Province  of 
Ontario  remains,  however,  the  most  notable  example  presented  of  the  gen^^ 
organization  of  women  throughout  a  considerable  area,  the  report  of  that 
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Province  for  the  year  giving  the  number  of  sessions  of  women's  institutes 
at  5,483.  and  the  attendance  at  140388. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  in  the  general  session  of  the  association  was 
in  address  by  P.  C.  Parks,  of  Ciark  University,  South  Atlanta,  Ga.,  upon  the 
condition  of  the  negro  farmers  of  the  South.  He  pointed  out  the  economic 
effects  of  inefficiency  among  the  negro  farm  lal)orers,  and  that  their  lack  of 
skill  and  knowledge  of  farming  operations  now  seriously  aCfect  the  prosperity 
of  sontbem  agriculture.  Although  largely  engaged  in  farming,  they  are  almost 
wholly  without  intelligent  direction.  Very  few  of  them  understand  diversified 
fanning,  and  they  are  also  unable  or  unwilling  to  read  the  agricultural  papers 
and  magazines.  None  the  less,  these  negro  farm  workers,  he  believed,  were  one 
of  tlie  most  valuable  potential  assets  of  the  South,  and  that  their  development 
is  of  exceedingly  great  importance,  not  only  in  the  betterment  of  the  social 
conditions  that  exist  among  the  negroes  themselves,  but  in  the  uplifting  and 
improvement  of  the  business  of  agriculture.  He  advised  the  organization  in 
etch  State  of  a  special  department  of  farmers'  institutes  for  negro  farmers. 
Soch  an  organization,  he  stated,  would  arouse  interest  in  self -improvement,  and 
while  doing  a  great  service  to  the  race  would  be  of  practical  usefulness  in  a 
financial  way  to  the  State.  A  resolution  was  adopted  providing  for  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  general  condition  of  the  negro  farmers  of  the  South,  the  report 
to  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  association. 

Other  resolutions  adopted  by  the  association  recommend  the  holding  of  ex- 
periipental  institutes  for  young  people  and  that  greater  consideration  be  given 
in  institute  work  to  subjects  relating  to  home  life,  either  by  special  women's 
meetings  or  in  the  regular  sessions.  The  employ m^it  of  experts  by  the  year 
to  give  personal  instruction  and  demonstrations,  organize  farm  clubs,  etc.,  was 
tadorsed.  The  desirability  of  offering  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture 
a  course  of  instruction  hi  institute  and  other  forms  of  extension  work  was 
nggested. 

Tlie  belief  of  the  association  in  the  importance  of  adequate  appropriations 
for  the  farmers*  Institute  work  of  this  Office  was  again  affirmed,  as  was  also 
the  position  of  the  association  with  reference  to  federal  legislation  for  exten- 
sioii  work  in  agriculture.  Granting  the  franking  privilege  for  agricultural  ex- 
tension literature  was  advocated,  as  well  as  federal  aid  in  the  building  of  public 
roadai 

The  officers  of  the  association  chos^i  for  the  ensuing  year  are  A.  M.  Soule» 
of  the  Georgia  College,  president ;  W.  T.  Clarke,  of  the  University  of  California, 
vice  presidait;  John  Hamilton  of  this  Office,  secretary-treasurer;  and  Val 
Keyser,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Franklin  Dye,  secretary  of  the  New 
JerNy  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  J.  H.  Miller,  of  the  Kansas  College, 
Bwmbers  of  the  executive  committee. 

Ataodation  of  Official  Seed  Analysts. — ^The  third  annual  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Noveml)er  14  and  15, 1910.  The  program 
CQDiicted  of  papers  dealing  with  the  results  of  studies  on  germination  and  seed 
atmcture  and  of  conferences  on  methods  and  apparatus  for  seed  testing  and 
on  seed  legislaticm.  The  association  adopted  a  constitution  at  this  meeting  and 
paand  resolutions  favoring  the  establishment  of  a  Journal  of  agricultural  re- 
search for  the  publication  of  orighial  technical  reports  of  the  scientific  in- 
vestigations made  by  the  federal  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  the  enact- 
Bwnt  of  a  national  law  to  prevent  the  Importation  into  the  United  States  of 
•gricQltoral  seeds  unfit  for  seeding  purposes. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are :  E.  H.  Jenkins,  presid^it ;  Tj.  H. 
P^Bunel,  vice-president;  B.  Brown,  secretary;  and  H.  L.  Bolley  and  H.  W. 
Bane,  additional  members  of  the  executive  committee.    The  committee  on  seed 
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legislation  for  tbe  year  consists  of  C.  D.  Woods  and  L.  H.  Pammel.  The  com- 
mittee on  methods  and  apimratus  was  discontinued  and  the  following  referees 
were  appointed  to  take  its  place:  C.  D.  Woods,  on  methods  of  sampling,  E. 
Brown,  on  methods  of  testing  for  germination,  and  H.  Garman,  on  methods  of 
testing  for  purity. 

Association  of  Feed  Control  Officials. — The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Feed  O>ntrol  Officials  of  the  United  States  was  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  November  14-16,  1910. 

The  address  of  the  president  of  the  association,  B.  L.  Purcell  of  Virginia, 
dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the  organization  as  a  means  of  uniting  the  varied 
interests  for  enacting  and  enforcing  uniform  and  Just  laws  relating  to  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  feeding  stuffs.  Other  addresses  were  made  by  H.  W. 
Wiley,  of  this  Department,  on  the  Importance  of  Making  Feed  out  of  Sound 
Material;  O.  D.  Woods,  Director  of  the  Maine  Station,  on  the  CJooperatlon 
between  Feed  Dealer  and  Executive  of  the  Law ;  and  R.  W.  Chapin  of  BufiEalo, 
N.  Y.,  on  The  Manufacturers'  Position  and  Needs. 

The  principal  business  of  the  meeting  was  the  adoption  of  a  draft  of  a  uni- 
form state  feeding  stuff  law  recommended  by  the  executive  committee  after  a 
discussion  by  feeders,  feed  manufacturers,  representatives  of  trade  associations, 
and  feed  inspection  officials.  A  list  of  definitions  of  terms  used  to  describe  by- 
products used  as  feeding  stuffs  for  live  stock  was  also  discussed  and  adopted. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  were  L.  F.  Brown,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
president;  W.  F.  Hand,  Agricultural  College,  Mississippi,  vice-president;  J.  D. 
Turner,  Lexington,  Ky.,  secretary-treasurer;  and  the  president,  secretary- 
treasurer,  C.  D.  Woods,  Orono,  Me.,  J.  K.  Haywood  of  this  Department,  and 
W.  J.  Jones,  jr.,  I^afayette,  Ind.,  executive  committee. 

The  First  International  Congress  of  Entomology. — The  First  International 
Congress  of  Entomology,  which  was  held  at  Brussels  during  the  summer, 
opened  with  an  attendance  of  292  entomologists.  Prof.  Lameere,  president  of 
the  Entomological  Society  of  Belgium,  presided  over  the  congress. 

The  subjects  presented  which  relate  to  economic  entomology  include  the  fol- 
lowing: The  Invasions  of  Grasshoppers,  their  Destruction  by  Natural  Causes 
and  by  Man,  by  M.  J.  Kttnchel  d'Herculals;  Artificial  Distribution  of  Insect 
Pests  and  The  Distribution  of  the  Yellow  Fever  Mosquito,  by  F.  V.  Theobald ; 
Notes  on  Lepidoptera  Attacking  Cotton  and  Methods  for  their  I>estruction,  by 
A.  Andres;  Oalerucella  lineola,  Coleopter,  its  Life  History  and  Habits  with 
Notes  on  Preventive  and  Remedial  Researches,  by  R.  MacDougall ;  The  Disinfec- 
tion of  Imported  Seeds  of  Plants  and  the  Use  of  Insecticides,  including  a  graphic 
account  of  the  progress  of  economic  entomology  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
India,  by  D.  Morris;  Conference  on  Medical  Entomology,  by  R.  Blanchard; 
Ants  and  their  Guests,  by  B.  Wasmann;  The  Destruction  of  Insects  Injurious 
to  Cultivated  Plants,  by  V.  Vermorel;  Economical  Questions  In  Bengal,  by 
J.  M.  Howlett;  Insects  which  Transmit  Diseases,  by  A.  Renard;  Notes  on  the 
GDstrldffi,  Including  an  account  of  experiments  to  elucidate  the  life  history  of 
Hypoderma  hovis  and  the  economic  value  of  preventive  treatment  and  observa- 
tions on  the  warble  fly  of  the  reindeer  {(Edemagena  tarandi),  by  G.  H.  Car- 
penter; Cutlcolous  Diptera  of  the  Bovidae  in  the  Congo,  by  K  Gedoelst;  and 
Preliminary  Notes  and  Information  on  Sphenoptera  lineata  and  the  Larva  of  a 
Lepldopter  which  Attack  Hedyaarum  coronarium  of  Tunis  and  Sicily,  by  F.  S. 
Perez. 

The  History  of  Entomology  in  Spain  was  presented  by  R.  Garcia  y  Mercet, 
and  The  Dependence  of  the  Fauna  on  the  Soil  (Influence  of  the  Soil  Constitu- 
tion on  Biogenetics  and  Geographic  Distribution  of  Insects),  by  K.  Holdhaas, 
Among  those  contributing  to  the  sectional  program  were  W.  J.  Holland  of 
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Plttsbarg:  and  H.  Skinner  of  Philadelphia,  the  latter  of  whom  presented  a  paper 
on  One  Hundred  Years  of  Entomology  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  congress  will  be  held  at  Oxford,  England,  in  1912, 
with  E.  B.  Ponlton  as  president 

fifth  Hational  Dairy  Show.— The  fifth  National  Dairy  Show,  held  at  the 
CoUseom  Building,  Chicago,  111.,  October  20-29,  1910,  provided  a  common  meet- 
ing ground  for  teachers  and  investigators,  practical  farmers,  users  of  milk, 
milk  producers,  and  manufacturers  of  dairy  products.  As  a  means  of  furnish- 
ing illustrations  for  dairy  farmers  as  to  the  importance  of  producing  clean 
milk  and  for  enlightening  city  dwellers  as  to  the  proper  methods  of  handling 
milk  and  its  products  in  the  home,  it  had  considerable  educational  value.  As 
usual,  all  the  prominent  breeds  of  American  dairy  cattle  were  represented,  and 
a  demonstration  herd  was  in  cliarge  of  H.  Babild,  of  this  department  I.  C. 
WeM,  also  of  this  department,  had  charge  of  the  cream  and  milk  exhibit 
niere  was  a  very  large  exhibit  of  machinery  and  supplies  used  in  different 
lines  of  dairy  husbandry  and  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products. 

Some  of  the  novel  features  of  the  show  were  the  baby-feeding  exhibit,  con- 
ducted by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health,  showing  mothers  how  to  prepare  and 
feed  milk  to  babies,  and  a  cooking-school  demonstration,  where  dairy  products 
were  prepared.  There  were  also  other  demonstrations  of  the  best  methods  of 
handling  cream  and  milk  on  the  form  and  in  the  home.  A  branch  of  the 
Chicago  city  laboratory  illustrated  methods  of  handling  milk,  and  the  Illinois 
Food  and  Dairy  Commission  showed  how  the  pure-food  laws  relating  to  milk 
were  enforced. 

The  intercollegiate  student  contest  for  Judging  dairy  cattle  was  participated 
hi  hy  teams  from  the  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Cornell,  and  Ohio  State 
uiirersities  and  from  the  Iowa  and  New  Hampshire  collegea  The  highest 
total  score  for  all  breeds  was  made  by  the  Cornell  team,  with  Missouri  second 
and  Nebraska  third.  An  innovation  this  year  was  the  offering  by  the  Jersey 
and  Holstein  breeders'  associations  of  $400  scholarships  to  the  students  making 
the  hi^test  scores  for  their  respective  breeds,  Ivan  McKillip,  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  winning  that  for  Jerseys  and  T.  B.  McNath,  of  the  University  of 
Minouri,  that  for  Holsteins. 

In  connection  with  the  show  meetings  of  a  number  of  cattle  clubs  and  local 
dairy  associations  were  held,  besides  a  number  of  national  organizations.  Col- 
lege and  department  officers  were  well  represented  at  these  meetings.  H.  Rabild 
was  elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the  American  Dairy  Farmers'  Association, 
and  Dean  J.  L.  Hills,  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  W.  J.  Fraser,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  and  L.  S.  Merrill,  of  the  University  of  Maine,  members  of  the 
board  of  directors.  B.  D.  Wliite,  of  this  d^mrtment,  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  International  Milk  Dealers'  Association.  The  National  Dairy  Show  itself  is 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Dairy  Show  Association,  of  which  H.  E. 
Van  Norman,  of  the  Pennsylvania  College,  is  secretary  and  manager. 

Ofieiia  Dairy  Instructors*  Association. — ^The  fifth  annual  conference  of  the 
Official  Dairy  Instructors'  Association  was  held  in  connection  with  the  National 
Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  111.,  October  24  and  25,  1910.  The  principal  papers  read 
were  on  Future  Work  of  the  Association,  by  C.  H.  Eckles,  of  Missouri,  president 
of  the  association ;  What  Can  the  Agricultural  College  Do  to  Assist  the  Farmers 
in  Planning  Sanitary  Barns  and  Buildings?  by  O.  Erf,  of  Ohio ;  Organization 
(A  Breeding  Centers,  by  A.  C.  Anderson,  of  Michigan ;  and  Training  Men  for 
0()Uege  ai^  Experiment  Station  Work,  by  W.  A.  Stocking,  Jr.,  of  Cornell 
TniTersity.  In  these  papers  and  in  the  reports  of  various  committees  the  need 
was  emphasized  for  better  trained  teachers  and  investigators  in  dairying,  and 
for  efficient  extension  workers  among  the  dairy  farmers. 
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The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were  O.  P.  Hunziker,  of  Purdue 
University,  president;  W.  J.  Fraser,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  vice-president; 
and  W.  A.  Stoclcing,  Jr.,  secretary-treasurer. 

New  England  Interoollegiate  Judgring  Contests. — ^A  stock  judging  contest  was 
recently  held  in  connection  with  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  fair  In  which  teams  par- 
ticipated from  the  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  colleges  and  the  Maine 
and  Vermont  universities.  Fruit  Judging  and  fruit  packing  contests  formed  a 
feature  of  the  fruit  show  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  the  institutions  here  represented 
by  teams  of  students  being  the  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire 
colleges  and  the  Maine  University.  The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
team  won  first  place  In  both  contests  at  Manchester  and  in  that  at  BrocktoiL 

Necrology.— Dr.  David  P.  Penhallow,  professor  of  botany  at  McGlll  University 
since  1883,  died  October  30  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and  one  of  the  group  from  that 
Institution  who  helped  to  organize  the  Imperial  College  of  Agriculture  at  Sap- 
poro, Japan,  about  1876.  His  botanical  studies  were  especially  devoted  to  the 
anatomy  of  woods,  both  recent  and  fossil,  on  which  subject  he  published  many 
papers  and  a  work  entitled  Gymnosperms,  which  appeared  in  1908.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists  and 
vice-president  of  the  American  Society  of  Botanists. 

Jakob  Maarten  van  Bemmelen,  the  distinguished  Dutch  agricultural  chemist, 
died  November  3  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  He  had  made  many  valuable 
contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  soils,  especially  those  of  Holland  and  the 
Dutch  Colonies.  One  of  his  most  important  works  was  Die  Absorptions  ver- 
blndungen  und  das  Absorptions  verm5gen  des  Ackererde,  which  appeared  first 
In  Die  Landtoirtschaftlichen  Versucha-Stationen  and  forms  an  Important  chapter 
In  the  collected  work  of  the  author  on  colloids  and  absorption  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Dresden  In  1910,  under  the  title  of  Die  Absorption,  and  makes  a  book 
of  over  550  pages. 

Prosper  J.  A.  Berckmans,  the  well-known  nurseryman  and  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  American  horticulture,  died  November  8  after  a  short  Illness,  In  his  eighty- 
first  year.  Although  not  a  prolific  writer,  he  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  leading  horticultural  societies,  both  In  this  country  and  In  Europe.  He 
had  served  for  many  years  as  president  of  the  American  Pomologlcal  Society, 
and  was  considered  an  authority  on  pomology  and  ornamental  horticulture. 

W.  R.  Fisher,  assistant  professor  of  forestry  at  Oxford  University  and  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  literature  of  British  forestry,  died  November  18. 
His  more  prominent  works  are  Forest  Protection  and  Forest  Utilization,  which 
constitute  volumes  four  and  five  of  Schllch's  Manual  of  Forestry. 

Dr.  M.  Treub,  director  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Bultenzorg,  Java,  from 
1880  to  1909,  died  October  3, 1910.  Dr.  Treub  is  known  among  plant  physiolo- 
gists for  his  discovery  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  Pangium  edule,  and  the  theory 
of  that  substance  as  the  first  synthetic  product  in  the  formation  of  nitrogenous 
materials  in  plants. 

A  drinking  fountain  has  been  erected  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  at 
Ottawa  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Fletcher,  former  Dominion  entomolo- 
gist and  botanist. 
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Half  a  century  ago  engineering  attracted  little  attention.  Then 
only  a  small  number  of  men  followed  this  vocation,  and  there  were 
few  institutions  which  gave  instruction  in  the  subject.  It  was  not 
until. after  the  Civil  War  that  men  began  to  recognize  the  value  of 
technical  training  and  to  questicxi  the  wisdom  of  compelling  all 
college  students  to  spend  so  large  a  part  of  their  time  in  a  study  of 
dead  languages  and  a  dead  past.  Then  followed  the  passage  of  the 
Morrill  Act,  providing  for  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts 
throughout  the  Union. 

These  institutions  have  been  a  great  factor  in  the  development  of 
engineering  education.  In  1909  there  were,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Educaticm,  a  total  of  31,748  engineering  stu- 
dents in  all  the  universities,  colleges,  and  technical  schools  of  the 
United  States.  Of  this  total  number,  17,892  were  in  the  land-grant 
colleges.  These  and  other  data  show  that  the  land-grant  colleges 
are  training  more  than  56  per  cent  of  all  the  engineering  students  of 
the  Nation.  A  hasty  glance  through  the  list  of  courses  of  these  in- 
stitutions shows  that  nearly  all  of  these  students  are  classified  under 
civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  and  mining,  with  a  scattering  pertain- 
ing to  sanitary,  structural,  and  other  branches  of  engineering. 

The  main  activities  of  the  land-grant  colleges  are  concentrated 
upon  the  training  of  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  and  mining  engi- 
neers, in  competition  with  a  large  number  of  State  universities  and 
technical  schools.  In  their  efforts  to  train  civil  engineers  for  rail- 
way corporations,  mechanical  engineers  for  manufacturers,  and 
hydro-electrical  engineers  for  water  companies,  these  institutions 
are  neglecting  to  train  men  for  the  engineering  work  of  the  farm 
and  the  country.  The  movement  in  that  direction  dates  back  but  a 
few  years,  and  as  yet  only  one  of  the  67  institutions,  the  Iowa  State 
College,  offers  a  degree  in  agricultural  engineering.  Departments  of 
agricultural  engineering  and  of  farm  mechanics  have  now  been  pro- 
rided  in  about  a  dozen  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  the  men  in 
charge  of  these  departments  are  illustrating  by  their  work  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject  as  a  branch  of  agricultural  education.    As 
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yet,  however,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  adequate  pro- 
vision for  this  subject  and  in  a  broader  realization  of  its  importance. 
At  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineers,  held  at  Purdue  University  during  the  holidays,  Dr. 
Samuel  Fortier,  in  charge  of  the  irrigation  work  under  this  Office, 
presented  a  paper  setting  forth  in  a  striking  manner  the  scope  of 
agricultural  engineering  and  the  demand  for  this  kind  of  training. 

Agricultural  engineering  as  a  teaching  subject  may  be  divided  into 
six  branches,  three  of  which  relate  to  the  farm  and  three  to  agricul- 
tural communities.  These  are  (1)  farm  machinery  and  farm  motors. 
(2)  farm  structures,  including  rural  architecture,  (3)  rural  water 
supplies  and  sanitation,  (4)  public  roads,  (5)  drainage,  and  (6) 
irrigation.  One  or  more  of  these  divisions  is  now  taught  in  most  of 
the  land-grant  colleges,  but  with  a  few  exceptions  they  are  mainly 
side  issues  to  what  is  considered  the  more  important  work  of  training 
men  to  become  professional  engineers.  The  institutions  of  this  class 
located  in  the  West  give  instruction  in  irrigation  as  a  part  of  the  civil 
engineering  course;  those  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  offer  courses  in 
farm  machinery  and  farm  motors,  while  the  subject  of  roads  and 
pavements  is  included  in  a  large  number  of  engineering  courses,  but 
chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  municipal  engineer.  Rural  water 
supplies,  farm  sanitation,  and  farm  structures  are  for  the  most  part 
overlooked. 

An  engineering  course  combining  the  course  of  farm  machinery 
and  farm  motors  as  now  given  in  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College,  of  irrigation  as  now  given  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  the  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado,  of 
rural  architecture  and  cement  work  as  given  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  of  highway  engineering  as  taught  in  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  is  in  large  degree  lacking.  That  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  better  and  more  general  training  for  the  engineering  work'of  the 
farm  and  the  country  is  evidenced  by  the  large  interests  represented, 
and  the  relation  of  the  subject  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  country 
living  and  the  business  side  of  farming. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  crops 
of  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  and  oats  for  the  past  season  aggregate  a 
value  of  nearly  three  and  one-half  billion  dollars.  All  four  are  an- 
nual crops  requiring  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  subsequent  opera- 
tions of  seeding,  cultivating,  harvesting,  and  marketing.  An  at- 
tempt to  estimate  the  large  nimiber  of  implements,  machines,  and 
motors  required  for  a  task  of  this  magnitude  brings  some  realization 
of  what  is  annually  expended  by  American  farmers  in  the  purchase 
and  maintenance  of  this  necessary  equipment.  The  census  of  1900 
placed  the  value  of  farm  implements  and  machinery  at  $761,000,000, 
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and  the  annual  expenditures  for  new  equipment  and  new  machines 
at  over  one  hundred  million.  This  was  10  years  ago  and  since  then 
not  only  the  number  of  implements  and  machines  but  more  particu- 
larly the  number  of  motors  has  been  greatly  increased. 

The  simple  inexpensive  implements  used  by  our  fathers  have  been 
for  the  most  part  replaced  by  more  complicated  and  more  expensive 
machines.  Out  of  the  hand  flail  of  the  fifties  has  been  evolved  the 
steam  thresher  of  to-day.  The  modem  harvester  does  the  work  of 
a  large  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  equipped  only  with 
the  sickle,  and  motors,  trolley  cars,  and  railroads  have  relegated  the 
saddlebags  to  the  museum.  These  great  changes  during  the  lifetime 
of  men  still  living,  and  more  particularly  the  substitution  during 
the  past  decade  of  motors  for  horses  and  mules,  have  created  a  wide- 
spread demand  for  young  men  possessing  a  knowledge  of  agricul- 
tural machines  and  the  principles  which  underlie  their  construction 
and  use.  Studies  of  this  subject  are  now  as  essential  to  the  ambitious 
farm  boy  as  anatomy  is  to  the  embryo  doctor.  The  simple  arts  of 
mending  a  flail,  whetting  a  scythe,  or  harnessing  a  team  have  grown 
into  a  complicated  business  demanding  not. only  experience  and  skill 
but  special  training  as  well. 

Nearly  50  years  ago  the  Nation  provided  for  instruction  of  a  kind 
suitable  to  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm,  but  the  millions  of  poorly 
designed  farm  homes  which  still  mar  the  landscape  are  mute  evi- 
dences that  the  instruction  given  did  not  include  rural  architecture. 
The  improvement  in  farm  buildings  so  urgently  needed  does  not  call 
for  money  so  much  as  a  knowledge  of  how  to  do  things.  Out  of  the 
same  materials,  and  with  very  little  extra  labor,  may  be  built 
a  pleasant,  convenient,  healthy,  and  durable  country  residence,  or 
the  reverse.    The  main  difference  is  one  of  plan  and  execution. 

Some  colleges  now  give  instruction  in  rural  architecture,  others  in 
farm  architecture,  and  still  others  in  cement  and  concrete.  But  these 
course  too  often  deal  with  urban  rather  than  rural  conditions. 
Undergraduates  who  are  taught  to  design  and  supervise  the  erection 
of  the  palatial  homes  of  the  rich  find  the  city  and  its  suburbs  the 
most  convenient  place  to  practice  their  profession.  The  contrast 
between  rural  and  urban  residences  is  still  more  strongly  emphasized 
in  relation  to  the  water  supplies  and  sanitation  of  each.  Skilled 
engineers  are  employed  to  provide  an  ample  supply  of  water  for 
cities,  and  equally  skilled  biologists  determine  its  purity,  while 
but  little  attention  is  given  to  farm  water  supplies  and  sanitation. 
Most  of  the  laborious  work  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters  is  due  to  the  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  providing  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fresh  water  and  for  removing  the  waste. 

Farmers  procure  water  for  their  needs  from  the  same  sources  which 
sTipply  water  to  the  residents  of  cities.    These  are  springs,  wells,  cis- 
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terns,  reservoirs,  lakes,  and  rivers;  but  the  training  and  experience 
necessary  to  utilize  such  sources  for  the  benefit  of  the  one  class  differ 
in  many  essentials  from  those  of  the  other.  The  civil  engineer  may 
succeed  in  building  a  distributing  reservoir  for  a  city  and  yet  fail  in 
his  effort  to  build  a  cistern  for  a  farmer.  His  computations  for  a 
high  water  tower  may  be  correct  and  those  for  a  windmill  wholly 
wrong  in  principle.  It  is  true  both  belong  to  hydraulic  engineering; 
but  so  long  as  engineers  are  trained  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  city 
and  to  neglect  those  of  the  country,  we  need  not  expect  a  high  class 
of  engineering  on  the  farm. 

Farm  sanitation  is  of  even  greater  importance,  for  on  it  depends 
in  no  small  degree  the  health  of  the  farmer  and  his  family,  and  to  a 
less  extent  that  of  the  dweller  in  cities.  The  milk  can  washed  in  pol- 
luted water  from  the  farm  well  may  carry  disease  to  thousands. 

The  farm  water  supplies  in  one  State  have  recently  been  investi- 
gated by  Kellerman  and  Whittaker,  of  this  Department,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  board  of  health  of  the  State  in  question.  Out  of  79 
carefully  selected  and  typical  rural  water  supplies,  20  were  found 
to  be  good  and  59  were  polluted,  the  chief  cause  of  the  pollution  being 
carelessness  or  ignorant  management.  Twenty-three  of  the  farms 
examined  showed  a  record  of  typhoid  fever.  The  conclusion  is 
reached  that  both  farm  and  city  are  suffering  from  the  careless  man- 
agement of  rural  sanitation.  The  improvement  of  these  conditions 
is  a  comparatively  simple  matter,  when  the  sources  and  danger  of 
infection  are  realized  and  the  means  of  avoiding  them  are  intelli- 
gently understood. 

According  to  statistics  gathered  by  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  of 
this  Department,  there  are  in  this  country  about  2,151,570  miles  of 
roads.  Of  this  mileage  only  176,429  miles  are  improved,  or  8.2  per 
cent  of  the  total.  The  improved  portions  are  classified  as  those  sur- 
faced with  gravel,  with  stone,  or  with  special  material. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  these  statistics  is  the  enormous  extent 
of  imimproved  roads  in  the  United  States.  An  expenditure  of  some- 
thing like  $3,000,000,000  would  be  required  to  convert  the  conmion 
earth  roads  of  the  country  into  even  good  gravel  roads.  That  this  is 
desirable  few  will  gainsay,  and  that  it  is  becoming  necessary  imder 
modem  conditions  and  the  relations  now  existing  between  producer 
and  consumer  is  also  quite  generally  admitted.  The  increased  cost 
of  hauling  over  unimproved  roads  is  an  immense  tax  upon  the  farmer 
and  those  who  purchase  his  products,  and  is  a  restriction  on  the  crops 
which  can  be  raised  and  moved  in  certain  localities. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  finds  that  265,000,000  tons  of 
agricultural,  forest,  and  miscellaneous  products  of  the  land  are 
hauled  to  depots  for  shipment  in  the  course  of  a  year.    Figured  on 
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the  basis  of  the  average  haul  and  at  the  lowest  average  rate  over  unim- 
proved roads,  23  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  the  cost  would  be  $432,400,000. 
If  the  cost  of  hauling  can  be  reduced  to  one-half  the  present  average, 
or  Hi  cents  a  ton,  the  resultant  saving  would  exceed  $200,000,000 
a  year.  That  such  a  saving  is  reasonable  is  indicated  by  the  experi- 
ences in  other  countries  and  in  localities  where  improved  roads  are 
found.  The  cost  of  hauling  on  such  improved  roads  is  placed  at  from 
8  to  10  cents  per  ton.  The  introduction  of  wise  and  equitable  road 
laws  and  good  business  management  would,  it  is  estimated,  save 
$iO,000,000  more  in  the  administration  of  the  country's  roads  or 
leave  it  for  more  advantageous  use. 

The  rapid  increase  in  urban  population  has  greatly  multiplied 
the  demand  for  the  perishable  products  of  the  dairy,  truck  farm,  and 
OTchard,  and  the  value  of  such  products  depends  to  a  large  extent 
<m  their  speedy  transportation  from  the  country  to  the  city.  For  this 
and  other  reasons  the  auto  truck  and  similar  product-carrying  mo- 
tors are  taking  the  place  of  the  horse  and  cart  and  the  farm  wagon. 
Public  sentiment  in  favor  of  better  roads  is  rapidly  spreading  to 
each  farm  and  hamlet.  As  a  result  of  this  awakening,  our  2,000,000 
miles  of  earth  roads  can  not  much  longer  remain  in  their  present 
condition.  American  farmers  can  not  afford  to  pay  on  an  average 
23  cents  to  haul  a  ton  a  mile  when  10  cents  would  suflSce  if  the  high- 
ways were  improved. 

In  casting  about  for  ways  and  means  to  bring  about  a  change,  one 
of  the  vexing  problems  is  the  honest  and  efficient  expenditure  of  road 
funds.  The  States  which  have  decided  in  favor  of  better  roads  would 
receive  much  more  benefit  from  their  expenditure  if  the  agricultural 
colleges  had  seen  fit  to  establish  good  courses  in  highway  engineering. 
The  main  purpose  of  such  instruction  at  present  is  evidently  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  municipal  engineer  in  the  construction  of 
city  streets  and  pavements,  since  the  time  given  to  the  subject  is 
inadequate  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  both  city  streets  and  coun- 
try roads. 

In  1903  a  committee  on  rural  engineering,  appointed  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations, 
submitted  a  report  in  which  it  pointed  out  that  "  the  marsh  and  over- 
flowed lands  along  our  seacoast  and  the  bottom  lands  bordering 
many  of  our  rivers  are  at  present  unsightly,  unproductive,  and  in 
some  instances  a  menace  to  the  health  of  surrounding  districts.  They 
need  only  to  be  diked  and  drained  to  be  the  most  valuable  lands  in 
the  country.  The  carrying  out  of  these  improvements  will  add  im- 
mensely to  the  agricultural  values  of  the  country  and  the  work  is 
certain  to  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future.  It  involves,  however,  a 
larger  knowledge  of  agricultural  engineering  than  can  now  be  ob- 
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tained  in  our  land-grant  colleges.  In  fact,  the  profession  of  agri- 
cultural engineer,  so  prominent  in  Europe,  is  almost  unknown  in 
this  country." 

Since  the  above  was  written  Mr.  C.  G.  Elliott,  chief  of  drainage 
investigations  in  this  Office,  has  submitted  a  report  to  Congress  on 
the  unreclaimed,  swamp,  overflowed,  and  wet  lands  of  the  United 
States.  He  estimates  the  extent  of  the  permanent  swamp  land  at 
52,665,020  acres,  of  wet  grass  lands  at  6,826,019  acres,  of  periodically 
overflowed  lands  at  14,747,805  acres,  of  periodically  swampy  lands 
at  4,766,179  acres,  and  of  occupied  farm  lands  needing  drainage  at 
150,000,000  acres,  a  total  of  229,005,023  acres. 

The  drainage  of  these  lands  is  a  matter  of  public  health,  and  the 
benefits  to  agriculture  are  placed  so  high  in  the  millions  as  to  be  well- 
nigh  incomprehensible.  Perhaps  the  most  surprising  thing  about 
this  inquiry  is  that  each  State  in  the  Union  is  in  need  of  drainage. 
The  figures  giving  the  total  extent,  exclusive  of  occupied  farm  lands, 
vary  all  the  way  from  8,000  acres  in  Rhode  Island  to  nearly  20,000,000 
acres  in  Florida. 

Of  even  greater  importance  is  the  subject  of  irrigation.  Two- 
fifths  of  the  United  States  is  arid  and  the  remaining  three-fifths, 
although  humid,  is  subject  to  periodical  droughts  during  which  crop 
failures  can  only  be  averted  by  artificial  watering.  In  the  past  10 
years  nearly  16,000,000  people  have  been  added  to  our  population. 
The  public  lands  suitable  for  cultivation  in  their  natural  state  have 
been  taken  up,  and  the  farms  for  the  future  millions  must  be  wrested 
from  the  desert  by  irrigation  or  from  the  swamps  by  drainage. 

About  13,000,000  acres  of  desert  land  have  been  reclaimed.  The 
water  which  is  applied  to  this  area  each  crop-growing  season  would 
cover  the  whole  of  New  England  to  a  depth  of  15  inches.  The 
handling  of  this  enormous  volume,  its  distribution  over  widely  scat- 
tered areas,  and  the  preparation  of  the  surface  of  fields  so  that  water 
may  be  spread  evenly  over  them,  call  for  an  amount  of  experience 
and  skill  not  equaled  in  any  other  branch  of  agriculture. 

Western  farmers  deserve  great  credit  for  the  lands  they  have 
reclaimed,  but  their  task  is  not  completed.  So  great  is  the  waste  of 
water  at  present  that  from  50  to  100  per  cent  more  land  might  be 
reclaimed  if  the  waste  waters  were  saved  and  utilized.  It  is,  however, 
doubtful  if  the  farmers  will  accomplish  this  reform  by  their  unaided 
efforts.  They  have  gone  about  as  far  as  they  can  without  the  assist- 
ance and  supervision  of  the  trained  specialist. 

All  over  the  irrigated  West  from  every  district  and  from  nearly 
every  farm,  and  also  from  the  drought-stricken  States  of  the  East 
and  Middle  East,  comes  the  call  for  help.  How  shall  I  line  my  ditch 
to  prevent  loss  from  seepage;  how  much  water  is  needed  for  this  and 
that  crop,  and  when  should  it  be  applied ;  how  shall  I  prepare  my 
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fidds  SO  that  the  ditch  water  will  moisten  the  soil  uniformly;  and 
what  is  the  most  suitable  device  for  measuring  water?  In  other 
instances  information  is  wanted  on  the  construction  of  reservoirs  and 
tinks,  the  installation  of  pumps,  the  erection  of  windmills,  and  the 
drainage  of  seeped  lands. 

These  calls  for  help  come  with  every  mail  to  both  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 
Even  ill  the  West  only  a  few  of  the  agricultural  colleges  maintain 
strong  d^Mirtments  in  irrigation  commensurate  with  the  importance 
of  the  subject  and  its  efficient  investigation. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  land-grant  colleges  may  be  said  to  have  ex- 
pended little  effort  or  money  in  training  specialists  for  engineering 
work  of  agricultural  cOmmimities.  This  is  perhaps  not  strange,  for 
in  the  past  the  demand  for  engineers  has  been  largely  in  connection 
with  municipal  and  develojanent  work.  But  the  present  interest  in 
agricultural  development,  in  making  land  more  efficient  in  production, 
and  in  the  improvement  of  rural  conditions  in  a  variety  of  directions, 
has  opened  the  way  for  the  agricultural  engineer  and  calls  for  the 
adequate  development  of  the  subject  at  the  agricultural  colleges.  The 
tidd  is  broad^ng  year  by  year,  and  in  many  cases  is  already  being 
occupied  by  men  who  have  had  no  contact  with  agricultural  condi- 
tions or  problems. 

Unless  the  curricula  of  the  engineering  courses  of  these  institutions 
are  modified  there  is  certain  to  be  overcrowding  in  the  older  branches 
of  the  engineering  profession.  Meanwhile  progress  in  agriculture 
and  the  improvement  of  rural  districts  are  being  inmieasurably 
retarded  through  the  lack  of  competent  agrioiltural  engineers. 
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CONVENTION  OF  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGES  AND  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS,  1910. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  was  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  November  16-18,  1910.  It  was  unusually  well 
attended,  representatives  being  present  from  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  in  all  of  the  States  and  Territories  except 
Idaho,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  as  well  as  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  This  convention 
was  one  of  several  of  interest  from  the  standpoint  of  agricultural 
education  and  research  held  in  Washington  about  the  same  time. 
Accounts  of  some  of  these  have  already  appeared  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  Record. 

A  varied  and  interesting  program  of  papers,  addresses,  and  re- 
ports bearing  upon  the  organization  and  administration  of  college, 
station,  and  extension  work  was  presented. 

President  W.  J.  Kerr,  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  who 
presided,  set  forth  in  a  forceful  address  the  substantial  progress  and 
creditable  achievements  of  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  face  of 
very  great  difficulties,  and  vigorously  refuted  recent  criticisms  of  the 
work  and  position  of  these  institutions. 

President  J.  K.  Patterson,  of  Kentucky,  in  an  eloquent  and 
scholarly  address,  presented  in  retrospect  the  industrial  development 
and  the  progress  in  industrial  education  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

Captain  M.  J.  Lenihan,  as  the  representative  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, presented  a  paper  in  which  he  discussed  the  relations  of  that 
Department  to  the  land-grant  colleges,  and  emphasized  the  value  of 
military  instruction  to  the  student,  to  the  college,  and  to  the  Nation. 

N.  Kaumanns,  German  agricultural  attach^  to  the  United  States, 
read  a  paper  dealing  with  certain  aspects  of  American  agriculture 
as  seen  through  German  eyes.  The  executive  committee  was  re- 
quested to  arrange  for  the  separate  publication  of  this  address. 

Dr.  A.  C.  True  in  his  report  as  bibliographer  dealt  with  agencies 
and  methods  now  employed  in  the  publication  of  the  results  of  scien- 
tific research  under  official,  semiofficial,  and  private  auspices. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  graduate  study,  presented  by  H.  P. 
Armsby,  chaiiman,  dealt  mainly  with  the  Graduate  School  of  Agri- 
culture held  at  the  Iowa  State  College,  July  4-29,  a  report  of  whiA 
was  presented  by  A.  C.  True,  dean  of  the  school.  This  report  showed 
a  larger  attendance  (207)  at  Ames  than  at  any  previous  session  of  the 
108 
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school,  and  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  students  never  before  sur- 
passed. A  fuller  account  of  the  school  has  been  given  in  a  previous 
issue.*  By  increasing  the  annual  dues  of  each  college  represented  in 
the  association  to  $50,  the  association  made  more  definite  and  adequate 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  this  school.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  fifth  graduate  school  be  held  in  1912.  In  the  com- 
mittee's opinion  the  graduate  school  by  stimulating  advanced  study 
will  make  it  necessary  for  the  agricultural  colleges  to  differentiate 
more  clearly  between  undergraduate  and  postgraduate  work,  and  to 
provide  more  adequately  for  the  latter.  The  conunittee  has  therefore 
ondertaken  to  aid  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  in  its  inquiry  into 
the  facilities  for  postgraduate  work  at  the  land-grant  colleges. 

Commissioner  E.  E.  Brown,  K.  C.  Babcock,  and  A.  C.  Monahan,  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  explained  to  the  convention  the  char- 
acter of  the  new  work  in  the  field  of  higher  education,  especially  as 
related  to  the  land-grant  colleges,  which  the  Bureau  proposes  to  take 
up  under  authority  recently  granted  by  Congress,  and  asked  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  association  in  this  work.  One  of  the  first  lines  to 
be  entered  upon  is  an  inquiry  into  facilities  for  graduate  study  at 
land-grant  colleges.  A  resolution  approving  the  proposed  work  and 
favoring  the  enlargement  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  adopted. 

The  repjort  of  the  committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture,  presented 
by  A  C.  True,  chairman,  outlined  a  college  course  in  home  economics, 
and  stated  that  a  secondary  course  in  animal  production  was  in  press 
and  would  be  issued  as  a  circular  of  this  OflSce.* 

The  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  the  organizing  and  conduct- 
ing of  extension  work  in  agriculture  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
convention.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  extension  work,  pre- 
sented by  K.  L.  Butterfield,  chairman,  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  problems  confronting  extension  work  in  agricultural  colleges, 
notably  those  dealing  with  the  need  of  largely  increased  funds  for  the 
purpose  and  the  source  from  which  these  should  be  derived,  defini- 
tions and  nomenclature  relating  to  extension  work,  the  types  of  work 
to  be  undertaken,  the  forms  of  administrative-organization,  the  train- 
ing requisite  for  workers,  and  the  problem  of  social  leadership.  As  a 
supplement  to  the  report,  detailed  data  compiled  by  John  Hamilton 
of  this  Office,  as  to  the  present  status  of  extension  work  in  the  United 
States,  were  submitted.  These  showed  that  32  States  and  Territories 
now  have  complete  or  partially  complete  organizations  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  revenue  in  29  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1910,  aggregated  $447,110.92.  With  reference  to  the  method  of 
organization,  the  committee  favored  in  general  the  plan  whereby  the 
work  is  performed  by  a  director  or  superintendent  of  extension  work, 

«B.  S.  R.,  23.  p.  402. 
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responsible  directly  to  the  head  of  the  agricultural  work  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  a  corps  of  workers  made  up  in  part  of  men  giving  practi- 
cally all  their  time  to  extension  teaching  and  in  part  of  the  regular 
college  and  station  staff. 

A  round-table  conference  led  by  W.  E.  Stone  and  A.  M.  Soule,  on 
national  aid  to  extension  work  and  secondary  vocational  education, 
followed  the  presentation  of  the  report.  After  earnest  discussion  of 
the  matter  the  association  reaffirmed  its  approval  of  national  aid  to 
extension  work  and  requested  the  executive  committee  to  use  all  legiti- 
mate means  to  secure  such  aid,  but  declined  to  make  any  formal 
expression  of  views  regarding  pending  legislation  providing  for 
national  aid  to  secondary  vocational  education.  Later,  however,  this 
matter  was  referred  to  the  newly  established  standing  committee  on 
college  organization  and  policy  for  investigation  and  report  at  the 
next  convention. 

The  question  of  charging  a  fee  to  nonresident  students  was  dis- 
cussed at  one  session  of  the  convention  and  a  divei-sity  of  practice  in 
this  respect  was  developed.  Chancellor  Samuel  Avery,  of  Nebraska, 
thought  no  fee  should  be  charged.  President  Stone,  of  Indiana, 
and  Dean  Russell,  of  Wisconsin,  agreed  with  this  position  in  theory, 
but  thought  a  fee  necessary  to  equalize  burdens  between  resident  and 
nonresident  students  and  to  protect  the  college.  Apparently  foreign 
students  are  not  as  a  rule  charged  a  fee  by  the  institutions  represented 
in  the  association. 

In  a  brief  report  presented  by  the  chairman,  C.  D.  Woods,  the 
committee  on  station  organization  and  policy  declared  for  a  high 
standard  for  research  work  and  for  the  sharp  differentiation  of  such 
work  from  other  station  activities.  This  report  was  referred  to  in  the 
previous  issue.^ 

The  executive  committee  was  instructed  to  consider  the  feasibility 
of  holding  tlie  next  convention  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of 
various  affiliated  societies,  and  tojtake  steps  to  arrange  for  the  semi- 
centennial celebration  in  1912  authorized  by  the  Washington  conven- 
tion in  1908. 

Dr.  True  submitted  a  brief  report  of  progress  from  the  committee 
having  the  history  of  agricultural  education  in  charge,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  again  continued. 

Officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows:  President, 
W.  H.  Jordan,  of  New  York;  vice  presidents,  E.  W.  Allen,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.;  J.  H.  MiUer,  of  Kansas;  E.  D.  Sanderson,  of  West 
Virginia ;  G.  I.  Christie,  of  Indiana ;  J.  F.  Duggar,  of  Alabama ;  sec- 
retary-treasurer, J.  L.  Hills,  of  Vermont ;  bibliographer,  A.  C.  True, 
of  Washington,  D.  C;  executive  committee,  W.  O^  Thompson,  of 

«  B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  7. 
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Ohio;  E.  E.  Sparks,  of  PennsylTania ;  D.  H.  Hill,  of  North  Carolina ; 
W.  H.  Jordan,  of  New  York ;  and  C.  F.  Curtiss,  of  Iowa. 

The  vacancies  occurring  in  the  standing  ccMnmittees  were  filled 
IS  follows :  Committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture,  H.  J.  Waters,  of 
Kansas,  and  H.  C.  White,  of  Georgia ;  committee  on  graduate  study, 
IL  J.  Webber,  of  New  York,  and  E,  Davenport,  of  Illinois;  com- 
mittee on  ezten^n  work,  W.  C.  Latta,  of  Indiana,  and  C.  F.  Curtiss, 
of  Iowa;  and  committee  on  experiment  station  organization  and 
policy,  C.  K  Thome,  of  Ohio  (for  two  years),  H.  J.  Wheeler,  of 
Khode  Island,  and  K  R  Voorhees,  of  New  Jersey.  The  personnel 
of  the  new  committee  on  college  organization  and  policy  will  be  as 
follows:  For  three  years,  W.  E^  Stone,  of  Indiana,  chairman,  and 
A.  R,  Hill,  of  Missouri;  for  two  years,  W.  D.  Gibbs,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  J.  M,  Hamilton,  of  Montana ;  and  for  one  year,  S.  Avery, 
of  Nebraska,  and  J.  C.  Hardy,  of  Mississippi. 

The  following  were  chosen  oflScers  of  sections:  College  section, 
W.  D.  Gibbs,  of  New  Hampshire,  chairman,  and  J.  F.  Duggar,  of 
Alabama,  secretary;  station  section,  H.  L.  Russell,  of  Wisconsin, 
chairman,  and  W.  H.  Beal,  of  this  Office,  secretary ;  section  on  exten- 
sion work,  P.  G.  Hol3en,  of  Iowa,  chairman,  and  Alva  Agee,  of 
Pennsylvania,  secretary. 

An  invitation  was  extended  by  Dean  Davaiport  to  hold  the  next 
ccNivention  of  the  association  at  Urbana,  111.,  in  connection  with  the 
semicentennial  celebration  of  the  university. 

SECTION  ON  COLLEGE  WORK  AND  ADMIN IflTRATTON. 

The  four  topics  discussed  in  this  section  were  entrance  require- 
ments to  college  courses,  correlation  of  secondary  and  short  courses 
with  the  four  years'  course,  a  plan  of  university  organization,  and 
the  administrative  relations  between  the  board  of  trustees,  the  col- 
lege president,  and  the  dean  and  director. 

The  first  topic  was  discussed  in  a  paper  by  H.  J.  Waters,  who  be- 
lieved that  as  far  as  the  quantity  of  work  required — ^the  number  of 
units  for  college  entrance — ^the  land-grant  colleges  should  follow  the 
lead  of  other  colleges,  but  as  to  the  kind  of  work  he  would  recommend 
a  change.  He  pointed  out  that  the  college  preparatory  work  now 
demanded  is  a  serious  burden  on  the  country  high  school,  owing  to 
the  increasing  demand  upon  these  schools  for  more  practical  courses — 
greater  attention  to  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  manual  arts ; 
and  he  recommended  that  the  land-grant  colleges  offer  liberal  credits 
to  vocational  subjects  for  entrance  to  any  college  course.  Considera- 
tion should  be  given,  not  only  to  the  college  courses,  but  also  to  the 
needs  of  the  pupils  in  schools  belQw  college  grade.  For  this  reason 
courses  should  be  encouraged  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of 
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the  elementary  schools,  and  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  high  school 
to  prepare  pupils  for  life  work. 

D.  H.  Hill  thought  it  is  not  entirely  a  question  of  what  preparation 
the  college  would  like  to  have  its  entering  pupils  receive,  but  what 
the  high  schools  are  prepared  to  do.  He  believed  that  for  a  time  the 
colleges  must  accept  an  approximation  of  what  might  be  considered 
the  ideal  college  entrance  preparation,  and  that  possibly  it  might 
be  well  to  admit  students  to  the  agricultural  courses  on  a  lower  basis 
than  to  the  engineering  and  other  more  technical  courses,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  country  schools  are  not  as  well  prepared  to  give 
college  entrance  work  as  the  city  schools,  and  to  his  belief  that  young 
men  coming  from  the  country  are  able  to  work  harder  than  those  com- 
ing from  the  city  and  thus  to  reach  the  bachelor's  degree  standard  in 
four  years  even  if  they  start  with  a  lower  grade  than  do  the  city  boys. 

The  paper  was  further  discussed  by  Brown  Ayres,  who  empha- 
sized the  desirability  of  getting  students  for  the  agricultural  courses 
from  classical  preparatory  schools;  by  W.  M.  Hays,  who  referred 
to  the  influence  of  the  consolidated  school  in  keeping  students  in 
school  longer  and  thus  giving  them  a  greater  amount  of  classical 
work;  by  Howard  Edwards,  who  had  found  it  desirable  to  give 
college  credits  for  some  high-school  work  in  cases  where  students 
were  able  to  present  surplus  units  in  one  line  of  work  and  were  defi- 
cient in  others;  and  by  A.  R.  Hill,  who  believed  that  when  a  young 
man  is  able  to  do  college  work  he  should  be  admitted  without  much 
reference  to  formal  credits.  President  Hill  also  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  high  schools  to  present  more  than 
one  year  of  well-taught  agriculture  for  college  entrance,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  agricultural  colleges  could  aid  the  movement  for  the 
better  teaching  of  agriculture  in  secondary  schools  by  preparing  out- 
lines and  helping  to  standardize  the  work  in  such  schools. 

A  discussion  of  the  correlation  of  secondary  and  short  courses 
with  the  four  years'  course  was  presented  in  a  paper  by  D.  J.  Crosby, 
who  pointed  out  the  fact  that  these  courses  were  established  primarily 
to  prepare  young  men  for  the  business  of  farming,  and  not  for  col- 
lege entrance,  but  maintained  that  in  all  such  courses  opportunities 
for  college  entrance  preparation  should  be  afforded  to  students  hav- 
ing the  ambition,  the  intellectual  qualifications,  and  the  means  to 
pursue  a  college  course.  For  such  students,  he  maintained,  there 
should  be  no  gap  between  the  end  of  the  secondary  or  short  course 
and  the  college  course,  such  as  is  found  in  schools  offering  a  three- 
year  severely  technical  agricultural  course  and  an  intermediate  year 
of  academic  work  for  college  entrance.  He  maintained  also  that 
schools  having  a  six-months  year  should  endeavor  to  provide  their 
students  with  summer  vacation  problems  to  be  worked  out  on  the 
farm,  to  be  regularly  reported  upqp  at  the  opening  of  the  succeeding 
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year,  and  to  receive  definite  credits  toward  graduation.  This  would 
have  the  eflFect  of  standardizing  work  which  is  now  done  and  for 
which  there  are  no  definite  credits,  and  by  reason  of  which  the  school 
suffers  in  comparison  with  other  schools  in  presenting  college  en- 
trance credits. 

In  his  discussion  of  this  paper,  H.  C.  Price  dealt  with  the  public 
school  secondary  courses  rather  than  the  secondary  schools  maintained 
in  c(xmection  with  agricultural  colleges,  and  stated  that  in  the  Ohio 
College  of  Agriculture  it  was  the  practice  to  make  it  more  difficult 
for  city  boys  to  enter  the  college  course  than  for  country  boys,  this 
being  accomplished  by  admitting  country  boys  upon  graduation  from 
a  three-year  high-school  course,  while  city  boys  coming  from  a  four- 
year  high-school  course  must  present  a  certificate  of  graduation.  He 
said  that  judging  from  three  years'  experience  the  college  of  agri- 
culture had  not  suffered  from  such  an  arrangement.  The  purpose 
of  the  short  courses  in  the  college  of  agriculture,  according  to  Dean 
Price,  is  to  prepare  for  the  business  of  farming,  and  such  courses 
should  not  be  combined  with  college  preparatory  courses. 

W.  M.  Hays  referred  to  the  desirability  of  maintaining  secondary 
courses,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  every  agricultural  college  to  aid  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers  of  agriculture  for  lower  schools. 

A  plan  of  university  organization  was  discussed  informally  by 
A  R,  Hill,  who  recommended  (1)  a  small  board  of  control,  7  to  9 
members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  from  both  political  parties, 
whose  function  should  be  to  confirm  the  recommendations  of  the 
faculty  and  to  lay  down  general  rules  under  which  the  faculty  may 
act  freely;  (2)  a  faculty  consisting  of  a  university  faculty  to  pass 
legislation  for  all  departments,  special  faculties  of  agriculture,  law, 
medicine,  etc.,  to  have  charge  of  admission,  courses  of  study  and  reg- 
ulations for  graduation  for  their  respective  colleges,  and  a  junior 
college  faculty,  the  latter  to  consist  of  teachers  of  general  courses  for 
freshman  and  sophomore  years;  (8)  in  state  universities  an  experi- 
ment station  staff:  (4)  an  extension  staff  with  a  permanent  director 
and  special  faculty  working  as  members  of  the  different  departments 
in  the  university.  No  graduate  faculty  should  be  provided  for,  such 
being  an  anomaly  in  a  true  university. 

Dean  Davenport  discussed  the  administrative  relations  between  the 
board  of  trustees,  the  college  president,  and  the  dean  and  director, 
He  stated  two  theories  with  reference  to  the  origin  of  authority  in 
educational  institutions,  (1)  that  it  is  derived  from  one's  immediate 
superior,  and  (2)  that  authority  goes  with  ability  and  responsibility. 
He  believed  that  the  best  organization  includes  a  board  of  trustees 
to  serve  as  a  legislative  body  dealing  largely  with  principles  and 
little  with  details,  and  keeping  the  institution  in  close  touch  with 
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public  demands.    The  board  should  be  a  legislative  body  and  should 
not  be  concerned  with  the  execution  of  its  laws. 

The  president  of  the  college,  being  the  highest  executive  officer  of 
the  institution,  should  be  a  strong  man  and  should  be  made  responsible 
for  the  execution  of  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  board.  He 
should  be  a  clearing  house  of  university  affairs  and  the  only  official 
avenue  of  communication  between  the  employees  and  the  board,  and 
in  fulfilling  this  function  should  deal  with  each  department  as  an 
administrative  unit.  The  department,  however,  should  not  be  the 
unit  of  work ;  the  individual  is  the  unit  of  work ;  and  in  small  insti- 
tutions there  need  be  no  intervening  officer  between  the  president 
and  the  corps  of  workers.  If,  however,  the  institution  is  large 
enough  to  be  organized  into  colleges  there  should  be  not  only  depart- 
mental organization  but  departmental  groups,  presided  over  by  deans 
or  directors  who  should  function  as  administrative  clearing  houses 
between  the  president  and  the  heads  of  departments. 

SECTION    ON    EXPERIMENT   STATION    WORK. 

The  subjects  discussed  in  this  section  were  Relation  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  to  Extension  Work,  and  Adams  Fund  Investigations. 

Discussing  the  first  subject,  E.  Davenport  referred  to  the  great 
difficulty  and  impc»i;ance  of  the  question  of  organization  and  admin- 
istration, and  stated  that  he  preferred  the  plan  adopted  in  several 
States  of  organizing  each  department  on  the  so-called  three-l^ged 
basis — teaching,  research,  extension — making  the  subject-matter 
rather  than  the  method  of  work  the  basis  of  organization.  Extension 
work  to  be  of  most  value  to  adult  farmers  should  emanate  directly 
from  m«i  of  "  the  very  best  training,  the  highest  experience,  and  the 
most  intimate  connection  with  the  new  knowledge  that  is  possible  of 
attainment 

C.  E.  Thorne  discussed  extension  work  strictly  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  means  of  disseminating  the  results  of  research.  He  referred  to 
the  inadequacy  of  publications  for  this  purpose  even  when  printing  is 
liberally  provided  for,  as  in  his  own  case.  He  briefly  described  the 
extension  work  undertaken  by  the  Ohio  Station,  including  coopera- 
tive experiments,  exhibits  at  agricultural  fairs,  and  experiment  farms 
in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

H.  J.  Webber  stated  that  the  organization  advocated  by  Dean 
Davenport  was  in  force  at  Cornell.  He  thought  the  extension  worker 
should  be  to  some  extent  at  least  an  investigator,  and  that  the  investi- 
gator should  come  in  contact  more  or  less  with  practical  farm  prob- 
lems and  have  "  the  inspiration  of  the  farm." 

W.  H.  Jordan  thought  it  was  "not  necessary  that  you  put  a 
man  on  the  soil  in  order  that  he  may  work  put  a  truth  tremendously 
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important  to  agriculture."  While  he  was  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
mea  getting  in  toudi  with  practical  things,  he  was  also  in  favor  of  the 
necessuy  sedusioii  of  the  investigator. 

H.  P.  Armsby  thought  the  question  should  be  determined  largely 
bj  the  individuality  of  the  man. 

C.  D.  Woods  thought  the  teacher  would  be  benefited  by  engaging 
m  investigation^  but  he  did  not  think  that  except  in  rare  instances  the 
inTestigator  was  benefited  by  being  taken  away  tram  investigation  to 
do  routine  teaching  or  extension  work. 

R.  W.  Thatchw  did  not  think  it  necessary  or  advisable  for  the 
investigator  to  go  out  frequently  among  farmers  in  order  to  find  out 
wliat  problems  he  must  undertake.  The  investigator  should  not  be 
required  to  perform  a  threefold  function. 

A.  C.  True  thought  the  great  difficulty  in  administering  extension 
work  was  the  inadequacy  of  force  and  funds.  Interior  teaching, 
exterior  teaching,  and  research  should  be  clearly  differentiated.  The 
man  who  discovers  a  new  truth  is  not  necessarily  the  only  one  who 
shoold  be  expected  to  diss^ninate  it. 

The  Adams  fund  investigations  were  discussed  under  the  three- 
fold bead  of  personnel;  scope,  purpose,  plans;  and  records  and 
reports,  including  publications. 

C.  D.  Woods  thought  the  Adams  fund  investigator  should  be  a 
man  who  had  done  some  independent  research  work,  and  had  ^^  abil- 
ity to  see  problems  "  and  to  select  and  follow  them  to  successful  con- 
clusion. The  agricultural  colleges  are  not  now  training  many  such 
men.  When  the  right  kind  of  man  has  been  found  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  hold  him.  Opportunity  for  successful  work  is  often  more 
imp<Hiant  than  salary  in  doing  thia 

F.  B.  Mumford  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  in  encouraging  research  work  by  fellowships  and  like  means. 
He  thought  it  important  that  agricultural  research  should  be  done  by 
men  trained  in  agricultural  courses.  At  present  the  best  men  are 
not  always  encouraged  to  go  into  advanced  or  research  work,  an  opin- 
ion shared  by  J.  L.  Hills. 

W.  H.  Jordan  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  scarcity  of  trained  men 
has  kd  to  a  false  opinion  that  young  men  can  step  speedily  out  of 
undergraduate  work  into  important  places.  He  believed  some  of  the 
experinaent  stations  were  just  as  competent  to  give  a  man  postgrad 
late  work  and  fit  him  for  investigation  as  the  universities  if  he  is 
the  right  sort  of  man.  The  stations  must  in  many  cases  take  inex- 
perienced nien  and  train  them  for  the  work. 
J.  H.  Skinner  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  holding  the  better  men  in 

investigation  work  because  of  higher  salaries  offered  in  other  lines. 
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M.  A.  Scovell  suggested  that  the  kind  of  man  selected  would  de- 
pend upon  the  problem.  A  graduate  of  an  agricultural  college  would* 
be  best  for  certain  lines  of  work,  a  university  graduate  for  others. 

The  discussion  of  the  second  phase  of  the  subject,  viz,  plan,  pur- 
pose, and  scope  of  Adams  fund  investigations,  was  led  by  E.  W. 
Allen  of  this  Office,  who  emphasized  the  importance  of  a  definite 
aim  or  purpose  and  a  well  thought  out  plan  of  procedure*  Mere 
accumulation  of  data,  however  valuable  in  itself,  is  not  research  but 
merely  a  means  to  that  end.  A  carefully  prepared  plan  is  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administrative  officer  as  well  as  that  of 
the  investigator.  All  projects  should  be  so  drawn  up  that  the  director 
can  pass  upon  them  intelligently  and  should  be  a  matter  of  record  in 
the  director's  office.  The  danger  of  undertaking  projects  too  com- 
prehensive in  scope  was  pointed  out,  and  typical  examples  of  such 
projects  were  given.  The  projects  should  be  carefully  selected  and 
closely  supervised,  especially  at  the  outset. 

J.  G.  Lipman  urged  that  directors  take  a  less  local  view  of  investi- 
gation and  see  that  their  men  inform  themselves  as  to  the  work  of 
others  along  similar  lines,  and  that  when  one  station  takes  a  man 
from  another  due  notice  be  given  so  that  the  interests  of  the  work 
may  be  safeguarded. 

H.  L.  BoUey  thought  that  administrative  control  might  be  too 
rigid  and  the  lines  of  work  too  narrow  for  greatest  efficiency.  It  is 
impossible,  he  maintained,  to  determine  with  positiveness  in  advance 
the  course  that  investigation  will  take.  Whether  the  plan  wiU  be 
broad  or  narrow  depends  upon  the  man. 

H.  J.  Wheeler  suggested  that  the  men  at  the  top  are  not  paid 
enough  to  make  research  attractive  as  a  career  to  young  men.  He 
would  confine  the  work  to  a  few  projects.  He  thought  the  director 
should  be  in  touch  with  all  the  work  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
station,  but  that  the  men  should  have  full  credit  for  their  work. 

Discussing  the  third  phase  of  the  subject,  viz,  records  and  reports, 
including  publications,  H.  J.  Wheeler  urged  the  importance  of  com- 
prehensive, complete,  and  permanent  records  of  the  experimental 
work.  The  original  plan  of  investigations  should  be  fully  recorded. 
It  should  be  insisted  upon  that  all  records  are  the  property  of  the 
station  and  not  of  the  individual,  and  notebooks  and  record  books 
should  be  furnished  by  the  station.  The  system  of  note  taking  and 
record  keeping  will  vary  widely  with  the  man,  and  large  individual 
freedom  should  be  allowed  in  this  matter;  but  he  did  not  believe 
"  that  any  man  is  fit  to  be  director  of  an  experiment  station  unless 
he  knows  beyond  a  question  that  the  head  of  every  department  is 
keeping  comprehensive,  adequate  notes  that  are  permanent  in  char- 
acter."   The  records  should  be  preserved  in  fireproof  safes  or  vaults. 
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SECTION  ON   EXTENSION   WOBK. 

The  sessions  of  this  new  section,  provided  by  the  association  at  its 
last  convention,  were  of  much  interest  in  view  of  the  present  activity 
in  extension  work  and  the  many  problems  it  presents  as  to  organiza- 
tion, methods,  etc 

The  present  status  of  agricultural  extensicm  was  discussed  in  a 
paper  by  K.  L.  Butterfield.  It  was  shown  that  35  colleges  and  experi- 
ment stations,  representing  32  States  and  Territories,  have  now 
organized  for  agricultural  extension  work,  the  oldest  dating  back  only 
to  11)01,  and  only  five  extending  back  beyond  1906.  There  are  now 
113  persons  regularly  employed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  agricultural 
extension  work. 

The  form  or  type  of  organization  differs  greatly  in  different  States, 
and  in  some  there  is  as  yet  no  organization,  the  work  being  carried 
on  by  different  members  of  the  college  or  staticm  staff  independently 
of  one  another,  and  with  no  central  coordinating  or  unifying  control. 

Xo  common  type  of  organization  for  extension  work  seems  at  pres- 
ent feasible  in  the  several  States,  but  the  general  concensus  of  opinion 
favors  an  organization  which  will  be  coordinate  with  interior  instruc- 
tion and  research,  and  which  will  at  the  same  time  recognize  and 
maintain  departmental  integrity  in  the  institution  as  based  on  subject 
matter. 

John  Hamilton,  of  this  Office,  in  continuing  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  showed  the  need  of  systematic  methods  of  procedure  in  suc- 
cessful and  permanent  extension  teaching,  outlined  the  numerous 
activities  involved,  indicated  a  system  of  procedure  embracing  the 
complete  organization  of  extension  teaching,  mapped  out  the  field 
of  work,  gave  the  present  financial  resources  for  this  activity  in  the 
United  States,  and  spoke  of  the  need  of  Federal  appropriation.  In 
1910  there  was  appropriated  by  25  States  the  sum  of  $286,950  for 
agricultural  education  extension,  while  receipts  from  other  sources 
brought  the  total  up  to  $447,110.92. 

H.  L.  Russell  emphasized  the  need  of  a  clarification  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  organization  in  extension  work,  and  supported  the  plan 
which  correlates  the  extension  work  with  that  of  research  and  interior 
teaching,  and  at  the  same  time  preserves  departmental  integrity. 
kSome  form  of  demonstration  was  conceded  to  be  the  best  plan  for 
reaching  the  persons  most  in  need  of  assistance,  and  a  concrete  case 
was  dted  in  regard  to  bovine  tuberculosis. 

The  subject  of  extension  schools  was  presented  by  E.  A.  Burnett, 
who  held  that  the  movable  school  is  capable  of  adapting  itself  to  a 
variety  of  conditions,  and  is  especially  applicable  to  the  needs  of 
advanced  rural  communities  where  a  high  order  of  systematic  in- 
stmction  is  needed,  or  where  special  industries  are  being  developed. 
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It  should  be  a  real  serious  school,  and  not  a  vaudeville  meeting  with 
a  large  enrollment  as  a  factor  to  attain ;  and  the  time  and  place  of 
holding  the  school  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  region  concerned.  This  latter  is  of  great  importance 
since  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  such  schools  should  be  field  and 
demonstration  work,  and  this  must  be  conducted  at  the  proper  time 
and  place  for  such  work  in  regular  farm  practice. 

T.  A.  Hoverstad  called  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  farmers 
to  thoroughly  believe  in  the  practicability  of  a  demonstration  con- 
ducted on  station  property,  which  difficulty  was  entirely  removed  by 
having  the  demonstration  conducted  on  private  farms,  under  the 
direction  only  of  the  station. 

G.  I.  Christie  maintained  that  movable  schools,  or  short  courses 
out  over  the  State,  are  to  be  laid  out  according  to  local  conditions 
in  each  State,  and  stated  that  in  Indiana  they  are  arranged  according 
to  districts. 

That  the  good  farmer  will  take  care  of  himself,  and  that  therefore 
efforts  should  be  directed  to  the  indifferent  farmer,  was  brought 
out  by  C.  H.  Hinman,  who  also  emphasized  the  value  of  demonstra- 
tion farms  in  extension  work,  and  the  necessity  of  following  up  and 
keeping  in  touch  with  each  individual. 

If  extension  work  in  agriculture  is  to  be  of  lasting  and  permanent 
good  and  result  in  a  better  agriculture  and  rural  life,  then  it  must 
be  measured  by  the  number  of  farmers  who  adopt  improved  methods 
as  a  result  of  this  propaganda,  and  not  by  the  mere  number  of  i>er- 
sons  attending  an  extension  meeting  which  may  be  ever  so  inter- 
esting and  popular  and  attract  large  crowds  and  still  result  in  little 
or  no  change  or  improvement  in  farm  practice  in  the  region  in  which 
the  meeting  is  held.  A  small  number  of  persons  permanently  bene- 
fited in  a  large  number  of  places  is  far  better  than  a  large  number 
of  persons  in  a  few  localities,  even  though  equally  benefited,  because 
of  the  examples  these  people  set  in  their  communities. 

The  necessity  of  following  up  the  extension  work  constantly,  as 
a  means  of  making  it  effective  in  its  results,  was  emphasized  by 
K.  L.  Hatch. 

P.  G.  Holden  pleaded  for  generosity  and  leniency  toward  one  an- 
other's plan,  especially  in  this  plastic,  formative  stage  of  extension 
work,  the  differences  being  explained  by  the  very  different  condi- 
tions in  which  each  one  is  working;  and  he  suggested  the  formation 
of  a  graduate  school  for  instruction  in  extension  work. 

The  training  and  preparation  of  extension  teachers  was  outlined 
by  A.  C.  True  of  this  Office.  Two  divisions  in  the  personnel  were 
recognized,  (1)  the  practical  farmer  who  has  made  on  the  farm  a 
success  of  some  particular  phase  of  agriculture  and  has  developed 
a  special  ability  as  speaker  and  as  writer,  and  (2)  the  college  man 
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whose  scientific  knowledge  enables  him  to  attack  intelligently  certain 
farm  problems,  and  who  shows  ability  to  interest  and  instruct  farmers 
through  extension  work.  A  combination  of  these  two  in  one  man 
would  make  the  ideal  extension  instructor.  As  a  training  for  extai- 
sion  teaching  the  practical  farmer  should  pursue  carefully  planned 
reading  courses  and  short  courses  in  an  agricultural  college,  and 
visit  other  regions ;  and  the  college  man  should  devote  a  proportionate 
amount  of  time  to  actual  farm  practice.  The  summer  vacation  could 
be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The  training  of  the  younger  generation 
for  extension  teaching  should  include,  besides  the  regular  college  of 
agriculture  courses,  a  year  of  postgraduate  work  in  the  extension 
department  and  a  year  of  actual  farm  practice.  The  necessity  for 
the  extension  man  to  be  a  true  teacher  and  not  an  entertainer  was 
emphasized.  He  should  study  the  special  needs  of  each  community 
and  visit  a  wide  range  of  regions.  Importance  was  also  placed  on 
studying  the  art  of  public  speaking  as  well  as  pedagogics. 

W.  H.  French  maintained  that  agricultural  extension  is  a  part  of 
our  public  education  and  should  not  be  regarded  or  used  as  a  means 
of  advertising  the  college.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  con- 
solidated rural  schools,  township  high  schools,  and  the  introduction 
of  agricultural  courses  in  these  and  in  the  high  schools  already  in 
existence  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  field  for  agricultural  education 
extension  at  the  present  time.  The  extension  instructor  in  these 
schools  should  also  give  regular  instruction  to  the  adult  farmers  in 
the  neighborhood  and  conduct  demonstration  plats.  A  plea  was 
made  for  the  establishment  in  the  agricultural  colleges  of  courses 
especially  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  extension  workers. 

The  necessity  for  extension  workers  to  be  true  teachers  and  not 
entertainers  was  also  emphasized  by  P.  G.  Holden.  They  should  be 
consecrated  to  their  work  and  they  must  know  their  people.  The 
plan  of  cooperating  with  the  public  school  system  in  agricultural 
extension  work  in  Iowa  was  discussed  in  detail. 

C.  H.  Tuck,  in  discussing  the  relation  of  extension  work  to  rural 
schools  in  Xew  York,  recognized  extension  work  as  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  public  education,  and  the  rural-school  problem  as  the  greatest 
of  the  many  that  present  themselves  in  the  ext^ision  field,  opening 
np  the  way  for  cooperating  with  all  agencies,  educators,  societies,  and 
State  organizations,  and  the  people  cs  a  whole. 

D.  J.  Crosby,  of  this  Office,  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  extension 
workers  to  encourage  other. agencies  to  pursue  similar  lines  of  work 
as  local  centers,  and  he  illustrated  the  point  by  citing  a  concrete  case 
in  amnection  witii  a  public  sdiooL 
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Introduction  to  colloid  chemistry,  V.  Poschl  {Einfuhrung  in  die  Kolloid- 
chetnie,  Dresden,  1910,  2.  enl.  ed„  pp.  68).— A  short  text-book  designed  to  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  colloid  chemistry  for  the  student,  teacher,  and  factory 
superintendent. 

About  the  use  of  Busch's  nitron  for  the  analysis  of  Chile  saltpeter,  lu 
Radlbekgeb  {Osterr,  Ungar,  Ztschr,  Zuckerindus.  u.  Landw.,  SO  {1910),  No.S,pp, 
4S3-436,  fig.  1).— The  results  show  that  this  method  (E.  S.  R..  16,  p.  945)  is  accu- 
rate when  employed  for  estimating  the  nitric  acid  in  Chile  saltpeter  providing 
the  latter  does  not  contain  a  large  amount  of  perchlorates.  A  microphotograph 
of  the  precipitate  is  shown. 

Determination  of  i>ota8sium  as  potassium  platinic  chlorid,  P.  Rohland 
(Ztschr.  AnaJyt.  Chcm.,  ^9  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  S58-360) .—The  author  observed 
that  barium  chlorid  is  more  easily  soluble  in  methyl  alcohol  than  in  ethyl 
alcohol,  and  made  use  of  this  fact  for  the  determination  of  potassium  as 
potassium  platinic  chlorid  in  minerals,  water,  sulphates,  etc.  As  the  law  of 
mass  action  shows  that  with  analyses  such  as  these  an  excess  of  barium  chlorid 
must  be  employed,  the  chief  advantage  in  using  methyl  alcohol  lies  in  that  in 
adding  the  barium  chlorid  (dropwise)  the  operator  need  not  exercise  extraor- 
dinary care.  In  this  manner  a  pure  potassium  platinic  chlorid  is  obtained, 
so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  partially  dissolve  the  salt,  or  to  add  a  correction  to 
the  results  of  the  analysis. 

New  methods  for  the  analysis  of  commercial  phosphates,  J.  M.  Wilkie 
{Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  29  {1910),  No.  IS,  pp.  796-799).— A  discussion  of 
various  methods,  with  particular  reference  to  that  of  the  author  (E.  S.  R.,  21, 
p.  8). 

Mechanical  agritator  for  the  analyses  of  phosphates,  R.  Fbailono  (Ann, 
Chim.  Analyt.,  15  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  228,  229,  figs.  S).—A  description  and  illus- 
tration of  the  apparatus. 

Contribution  to  the  chemistry  and  analysis  of  fats,  A.  Heidusghka  {Ztschr, 
Angew.  Chcm.,  23  {1910),  No.  21,  pp.  990-992) .—The  results  of  tests  with  pure 
fatty  acids  or  a  mixture  thereof  are  given,  Including  the  estimation  of  the 
Relchert-Meissi  and  Polenske  figures,  etc. 

Micro-chemical  reaction  of  fatty  bodies  and  Gram's  reaction,  M.  Guebbkt, 
A.  Mayer,  and  G.  Schaeffeb  {Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris],  68  {1910),  No. 
8,  pp.  353-356;  abs.  in  ZentU.  Biochem.  n.  Biophys.,  10  {1910),  No.  4,  p. 
I4I).— It  was  found  that  phosphatids,  unsaturated  fatty  acids,  and  cerebroslds 
give  Gram's  reaction.  From  the  results  the  author  presents  the  hypothesis 
that  bacteria  only  respond  when  they  contain  fat-like  bodies. 

The  estimation  of  the  volatile  acids  in  fermentation  products  of  some 
microbes  by  Buclauz's  method,  G.  Selibeb  {Ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  34  {1910),  No. 
70,  p.  622). — The  author  states  that  determining  the  volatile  acids  affords  an 
index  as  to  the  kind  of  organism  present  Numerous  tests  were  made  with  the 
butyric  add  bacterium  and  the  Duclaux  method  with  very  concordant  reeulta 
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Lftctose  and  its  behavior  in  aqueous  solutions,  W.  Fleischmann  and  6. 
Wiifi5ZB  {Jour,  Landw.,  58  {1910),  No.  i,  pp,  45-64,  figs.  2;  aha,  in  Jour.  Chem, 
Boc  [Londonh  98  {1910),  No,  572,  /,  pp.  S62,  363).— *' The  specific  gravity 
Taloes  obtained  by  Schmoeger  for  solutions  of  lactose  up  to  36  per  cent  and 
tboee  given  in  the  present  paper  for  greater  concentrations  may  be  calculated 
as  functions  of  the  concentration  x  in  weights  per  cent  by  the  following 
fonnnla:  Dy=0.9982+3.75S5x.l0— ■-M.1284xM0— '+5.8405xM0--'.  The  for- 
mula gives  values  for  D  up  to  62.05  per  cent  of  crystallized  lactose.  With  con- 
centratious  of  11.96  per  cent  the  D  Is  correctly  given  by  the  first  three  members 
of  the  equation.  The  probable  value  for  D  of  pure  liquid  lactose  is  D  V  =1.5453. 
When  lactose  is  dissolved  in  water,  a  contraction,  varying  with  the  concentra- 
fioD,  takes  place,  being  greatest  in  solutions  containing  54.03  per  cent,  in  which 
the  contraction  amounts  to  0.596  cc  in  100  gm.  of  solution.  Assuming  other  con- 
itihients  of  milk  to  have  no  effect,  the  contraction  in  100  gm.  of  average  milk, 
due  to  lactose,  will  be  0.094  cc.,  and  will  vary  between  0.077  and  0.116  cc.  The 
resoltB  of  calculations  of  the  volume  of  milk  from  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of 
the  single  constituents  make  It  probable  that  the  specific  gravity  of  liquid  pro- 
teins is  about  DH  1-46." 

FezTocyanid  of  potash  as  an  indicator  in  grlucose  estimation,  E.  Selvatici 
{Bui  Assoc.  Chim.  8ucr.  et  DistiU.,  27  {1910),  No.  12,  pp.  1179-1184).— iA 
qnick  and  simple  method  is  described  as  a  substitute  for  the  usual  Fehling*s 
method.  The  reagent  employed  consists  of  15  gm.  of  potassium  ferrocyanld 
dissolved  in  a  liter  of  water,  10  cc.  of  which  Is  mixed  with  10  cc.  of  the  Feh- 
1108*8  solution  when  required.  The  saccharine  solutions  are  clarified  with 
acetate  of  lead  as  usual. 

Stadies  with  the  chlorophyll  group. — ^About  the  formation  of  phyllotaonins 
from  chlorophyllan,  H.  Malabski  and  L.  Mabchlbwski  {Biochem.  Ztschr.,  28 
ilBlO),  No.  1,  pp.  48-52). — ^As  the  result  of  their  work  the  authors  state  that  by 
nponliying  chlorophyllan  a  substance  is  obtained  among  the  products  which 
behaves  optically  as  does  allophyllotaonln.  The  authors  will  report  later  in 
regard  to  whether  this  body  is  Iden^cal  with  the  one  obtained  from  alkachloro- 
phyll  and  zinc  prophyllotaoninen.  See  also  a  previous  note  (El  S.  R.,  23, 
p.  708). 

Presence  of  stachyose  in  the  underground  parts  of  labiate  plants,  L.  Piault 
iJowr.  Pharm,  et  Chitn.,  7.  ser.,  1  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  248-255;  ahs.  in  Jour. 
Ckem.  Soc.  [London],  98  {1910),  No.  570,  II,  p.  336).— *'Aa  the  result  of  pre- 
liminary experiments  on  the  action  of  invertase  on  extracts  of  a  number  of 
Itblate  plants,  the  author  examined  Stachys  lanata,  8.  aylvatica,  8.  recta, 
Orignnum  vulgare,  Mentha  sylvestris,  Ballota  fodtida,  Clinopodium  vulgare. 
Salvia  splendens,  and  8.  pratensis,  and  isolated  stachyose  from  each  of  these 
I^tnta.  The  sugar  was  examined  by  the  determintion  of  melting  point,  optical 
rotation,  and  water  of  crystallization  in  each  case.  Details  of  the  method  of 
extraction  are  given.  By  heating  stachyose  with  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  sul- 
pharic  acid  at  100**  In  closed  tubes,  levulose  only  is  split  off  in  the  first  10  to 
20  minutes." 

The  catalase  of  molds,  A.  W.  Dox  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  8oc.,  32  {1910),  No.  10, 
p.  1357-1361,  fig.  1). — "  From  the  experiments  described  In  this  paper  it  is  evi- 
dent that  molds  contain  the  enzym  catalase,  first  In  the  Intracellular  form,  then 
iradnally  allow  It  to  escape  Into  the  medium  as  an  extracellular  enzym.  Just 
bow  this  change  Is  effected  Is  not  definitely  known  as  yet,  but  It  seems  probable 
that  some  of  the  fungus  cells  undergo  disintegration,  or  at  least  a  loss  of  vi- 
tality, by  which  an  opportunity  Is  afforded  the  enzyms  for  diffusion  or  mechani- 
cal release  into  the  medium." 
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About  the  fat*splittiiiff  ferments,  G.  Hcfteb  (Otierr,  Chem,  Ztg.,  IS  (1910)^ 
No.  11,  pp.  lSi-lS7). — ^A  r^Bum^  of  the  theoretical  and  technical  importanoe  of 
lipolytic  ferments. 

About  a  new  method  of  isolating  peroxjdasss,  A.  W.  van  dei  Haab  {Ber. 
Deut.  Chem.  Oesell.,  JkS  (1910),  No.  8,  pp.  1821-1S27,  flgn.  5).— A  method  claimed 
to  be  an  improvement  on  Bach's  method  (B.  8.  R.,  23,  p.  210)  is  described. 

Hedero-peroxydase,  a  gluco-proteid,  A.  W.  V4N  deb  Haab  {Ber.  Deut.  Chem, 
OeselL,  43  {1910)  No.  8,  pp.  i5i7-i525).— Utilizing  the  above  method  with 
"  hedera  helix  *'  and  treating  the  resulting  peroxydase  with  hydrochloric  acid 
yielded  a  body  reducing  Fehling*s  solution  and  which  was  capable  of  yielding 
osazon.  The  author  was  not  able  to  determine  whether  glucosamin  was  present, 
which  might  be  produced  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the  gluco-proteid. 

Studies  on  amylases.  I,  An  examination  of  methods  for  the  determination 
of  diastatic  power,  H.  C.  Shkbman,  E.  C.  Kendall,  and  E.  D.  Clabk  {Jour, 
Amcr.  Chem.  fioc.  92  {1910),  No.  9,  pp.  107S-1086) .—The  authors  examined 
the  various  methods  for  estimating  diastatic  power,  with  a  view  to  finding  one 
which  is  reliable  with  amylases  of  various  origins.  The  tests  were  conducted 
with  pancreatin  and  taka-diastase. 

Do  grains  killed  by  heat  retain  their  diastatic  powerP  J.  Apsit  and 
K.  Gain  {Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  BUd.,  67  {1909),  No.  28,  pp.  867-S69;  abs.  in  Chem, 
Ab8.,  4  {1910),  No.  10,  p.  1812). — Grain  heated  for  20  minutes  to  a  temperature 
of  66**  O.  and  in  water  was  found  to  be  still  capable  ot  exerting  its  amylolytic 
action. 

[Examination  of  barley]  (Z<«oftr.  Unier8uch.  Nahr.  u.  GenuasmiU,  20  {19t0)^ 
No.  2,  BeUage,  pp.  281-296,  figs.  10). —The  official  methods  of  the  physical, 
physiological,  and  chemical  examination  of  barley  in  Germany,  under  the  food 
and  condiment  law  are  described. 

The  determination  of  nitrogen  in  dried  unground  cereals,  F.  J.  Alwat  and 
B.  S.  Bishop  {Nebraska  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  21-25). —The  method,  while  only 
approximate,  has  the  advantage  of  not  requiring  the  cereal  to  be  ground  for 
determining  the  moisture  therein,  and  which  thus  makes  it  rapid  of  execution. 
It  is  performed  as  follows : 

**The  grain,  freed  of  broken  and  badly  shrunken  kernels,  is  sampled  and 
about  2i  gm.  transferred  to  a  glass  weighing  bottle.  From  100  to  300  specl- 
mens  thus  prepared  are  placed  In  a  drying  oven  at  110^  O.  by  a  themoregnlator. 
In  case  of  each  such  charge,  from  4  to  6  2  gm.  specimens  taken  from  a  large 
sample  of  wheat  used  as  a  check  are  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  oven.  At 
the  end  of  4  Sours  the  check  samples  are  taken  out,  allowed  to  cool,  and 
weighed.  They  are  then  returned  to  the  oven  and  after  2  hours  further  dry- 
ing are  weighed  again.  If  the  loss  in  weight  during  the  last  2  hours  has  been 
slight  and  the  total  loss  In  wei^it  by  all  the  check  samples  is  normal,  it  is 
assumed  that  all  the  samples  are  dried;  otherwise  the  heating  is  continued  2 
hours  longer.  Then  the  weighing  bottles  are  quickly  removed  from  the  oven, 
stoppered  at  once,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  desiccators.  From  each  dried  sample 
a  1  gm.  portion  of  wheat  is  weighed  out,  transferred  to  a  Kjeldahl  flask,  and 
the  nitrogen  determined  as  in  the  ordinary  method.** 

The  method  is  also  discussed  and  some  of  the  results  obtained  with  it  are 
given. 

Extraneous  mineral  matter  in  rice,  F.  W.  Richabdson  {Analyst,  85  {1910), 
No.  412,  pp.  298,  294).— The  author  has  devised  a  method  for  determining  by 
difference  both  the  insoluble  and  soluble  extraneous  mineral  matter  used  for 
facing  rice,  as  follows :  **  Five  gm.  of  the  rice  grains  are  treated  in  a  platinum 
dish  with  0.5  gm.  of  ammonium  fluorid,  2  cc.  of  water,  and  2  cc.  of  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  stirred  occasionally  during  10  minutes  with  a  stout  platinum 
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wire.  The  rice  is  then  well  washed  with  water,  which  Is  decanted  off,  and  the 
cleaned  rice  is  incinerated  over  a  low  flame  The  difference  between  the  ash  so 
fonnd  and  the  total  ash  after  recarfoonation  gives  the  extraneoos  mineral 
matter." 

The  method  giyes  higher  results  than  Krtiian*s  method,*  because  the  latter 
is  based  aa  the  assumption  that  only  facing  material  which  is  insoluble  in  dilute 
add  is  employed. 

The  phosphorus  of  the  flat  tomip,  B.  L.  Habtwkll  and  W.  B.  QuAim  {Jour, 
BM.  Chem,y  7  (1910),  No,  $,  p.  w^wvUi), — ^The  percentage  of  phosphorus  in  the 
dry  matter  of  the  flat  turnip  is  influenced  by  the  amount  of  available  phos- 
phorus which  the  soil  contains. 

Ten  per  cent  of  this  phosphorus  was  soluble  In  95  per  cent  alcohol  and  70 
per  cent  of  it  was  subsequently  soluble  in  0.2  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid.  Prom 
50  to  70  per  cent  of  the  phosphorus  in  this  extract  was  precipitated  by  a  molyb- 
denom  mixture  containing  only  a  trace  of  free  nitric  acid.  In  the  fresh  turnip 
80  per  cxskt  of  the  phosphorus  was  found  in  a  somewhat  colloidal  aqueous  solu- 
tion and  fourth-flfths  of  this  could  be  directly  precipitated  with  magnesium  oxid 
and  the  ofllcial  mixtures  of  magnesium  and  molybdenum.  It  appears  from  the 
work  that  probably  four-flfths  of  the  phosphorus  of  fresh  flat  turnips  is  in  the 
soluble  form  and  in  combination  as  inorganic  pho^)horu8. 

BstlmatiTig  the  shell  content  of  cocoa,  F.  Filsinoeb  and  W.  BQttioheb 
{ZUchr.  Olfentl.  Chenu,  16  (1910),  No.  16,  pp.  Sll,  5118).— The  authors  examined 
cocoas  according  to  tlie  Goske  method  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  12),  but  from  their  work 
conclude  tliat  it  is  not  satisfactory  for  quantitative  work. 

CoQtribation  to  the  chemistry  of  vinegar  {Deut.  Essiffindua.,  H  {1910), 
yo9,  U  PP'  1-4,  /iff'  1;  2,  pp,  9-12;  5,  pp.  17-20;  4,  pp,  25-27;  5,  pp.  9S,  5^).— This 
article  has  particular  reference  to  the  methods  for  the  analysis  of  vinegar. 

Pepper  and  its  adulterants,  E.  Ck>LLiN  (Ann,  FaUif.,  S  {1910),  No.  21,  pp. 
flt-2SS,  figs.  6). — ^A  consideration  of  the  microscopical  characteristics  of  pow- 
dered white  and  black  pepper  and  the  common  adulterants,  such  as  spurge  laurel 
froit,  normal  pepper  by-products.  Juniper  berries,  almond  refuse,  olive  stems, 
and  foreign  starches.  The  technique  for  the  separation  and  for  intensifying 
the  microscopic  appearance  of  the  adulteration,  as  employed  in  the  Laboratoire 
Gentral  de  la  Repression  des  Fraudes,  Is  given. 

The  finorin  content  of  wine,  A.  Kiokton  and  W.  Behncke  {ZUchr.  Vnterauch. 
"Sakr.  u.  OenusBmtl.,  20  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  19S-208) .—The  authors  have  modi- 
fied the  Van  Dam  method  <>  and  find  it  far  more  accurate  than  Treadwell  and 
Koch's  method.^  They  were  not  able  to  verify  Van  Dam's  findings  in  regard 
to  the  relation  of  the  intensity  of  the  etching  to  the  amount  of  fluorid  present, 
but  believe  that  if  the  etching  can  be  only  detected  by  blowing  the  breath  against 
tiie  glass  less  than  1  mg.  of  fluorin  is  present.  Practically  all  the  wines  ex- 
amined in  these  tests  contained  fluorid,  and  from  this  the  authors  assume  that 
it  is  present  under  normal  conditions. 
Constitaents  of  lemon  oil,  E.  Oildemeisteb  and  W.  MI^leb  (In  Fe$i9chfift 

Otto  WaOach.    QoUingen,  1909,  pp.  4S9-461;  Semiann.  Rpt.  Schimmel  and  Co., 

im,  Oct.,  pp.  62-^;  ab8.  in  Chem.  ZentU.,  1909,  II,  No.  26,  pp.  2159,  2160;  Jour. 

Boc  Chem  Indus.,  29  {1910),  No.  2,  p.  i09).— Low  boiling  fractions  of  lemon  oil 

freed  from  oxygenated  constituents  with  alcohol  contained  small  quantities  of 

^Ztschr.  tJntersuch.  Nahr,  u.  Genussmtl.,  11  (1906),  p.  646. 
^Ztschr.  TJntersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Genussmtl.,  16  (1908),  p.  617, 
<^Zt8chr.  Analyt  Chem..  43  (1904),  p.  469. 
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pinene  and  camphene,  particularly  1-camphene.  Pinene  was  present  in  the 
actiye  and  inactive  form,  but  cliiefly  as  1-a-pinene,  which  yielded  optically  actiTe 
pinonic  acid  ( [alj,  =  about  —65*  in  chloroform)  on  oxidation.  The  presence  of 
/9-phelIandrene  and  /3-pinene  was  also  verified.  In  all  the  fractions  which 
boiled  at  173*"  C,  or  over,  7-terpinaie  could  be  detected  and  yielded  on  oxida- 
tion with  alkaline  permanganate  a  characteristic  erythritol  (melting  point 
287*),  which  corresponded  in  its  properties  to  1.2.4.5  tetrahydroxyhexahydrocy- 
mene.  The  fraction  of  sesquiterpene  also  contained  bisabolene  found  in  the 
essential  oil  of  Bisabol  myrrh  and  probably  also  cadinene. 

Detection  of  saccharin  in  fatty,  starchy,  and  protein*rich  foods,  Tokteixi 
and  Piazza  (Ahs,  in  Chem.  Ztg„  S4  (1910),  No,  70,- p.  $21).— The  foodstuff  is 
mixed  with  from  12  to  18  parts  of  sand  and  from  7  to  10  parts  of  slacked  lime, 
and,  amid  stirring,  50  cc.  of  concentrated  alcohol.  During  this  time  the  mix- 
ture is  heated  on  the  water  bath  to  the  boiling  point  From  5  to  15  cc.  of  a 
saturated  salt  solution  is  then  added,  well  mixed,  and  the  fluid  poured  off.  This 
process  is  repeated  from  3  to  4  times,  the  precipitate  collected  on  the  filter,  and 
washed  with  40  cc.  of  hot  alcohol,  which  also  removes  the  extractive  substances 
and  the  fats.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  then  concentrated  and  extracted  with 
petroleum  ether.  The  saccharin  remains  behind  and  the  fats,  etc^  are  re- 
moved. To  the  salt  of  saccharin  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  and 
the  mass  extracted  with  ether. 

The  method  is  apparently  also  of  value  In  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
saccharin.  Various  modifications  of  the  method  are  made  when  other  sab- 
stances  are  examined. 

Identification  of  saccharin,  Tobtelli  (Ahs.  in  Chem,  Ztg,,  S4  (1910),  No,  70» 
p.  621). — ^The  saccharin  obtained  by  the  above  method  is  reduced  with  mag- 
nesium in  a  test  tube.  From  the  magnesium  sulphid  produced,  hydrogen  sul- 
phid  can  be  detected  with  the  nitroprussid  reaction. 

A  new  reaction  for  glncoronic  add,  G.  Goldschmiedt  (Ztschr,  Phifsiol. 
Chem.,  65  (1910),  No.  5-6,  pp,  S89-393). — If  to  a  trace  of  glucuronic  acid  or 
glucuron,  dissolved  in  100  cc.  of  water,  is  added  from  1  to  2  drops  of  a  15  per 
cent  alcoholic  solution  of  a-naphthol,  and  then  from  3  to  4  drops  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  a  green  coloration  having  a  bluish  hue  is  obtained.  If  more 
water  is  added  the  solution  will  have  a  violet  color. 

Bapid  detection  of  emnlsin,  E.  F.  Abmstsono  (Jour,  Physiol.,  40  (1910), 
No.  S,  p.  XXXII).— A,  method  which  is  based  on  the  use  of  Guignard*s  sodium 
picrate  paper  for  the  detection  of  the  hydrogen  cyanid  produced. 

The  caseification  of  raw  milk  by  the  rennets  of  boiled  milk,  C.  Gebbek 
(Compt.  Rend,  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  150  (1910),  No,  19,  pp.  1202^1204) .—In  boil- 
ing raw  milk  the  lactoglobulin  and  lactalbumin  are  coagulated  and  become  In^i:. 
The  author  shows  that  a  close  relation  exists  between  the  presence  of  these 
protein  bodies  and  the  resistance  to  coagulation  by  r^met  This  explains  why 
boiled  milk  coagulates  quicker  than  unl>oiled  milk. 

Comparison  between  the  mode  of  action  of  certain  inhibitory  salts  and 
proteins  coagulated  by  heat  on  caseification  by  boiled  milk  rennet,  G.  Geebeb 
(Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8cL  [Parte],  150  (1910),  No.  21,  pp.  1  $57-1360) ,— The 
inhibitory  action  of  gold,  copper,  mercury,  silver,  and  certain  metals  of  the  plat- 
inum group  does  not  exert  itself  upon  the  proteolytic  diastase  but  upon  the 
casein,  which  it  makes  more  resistant  against  the  rennet  contained  in  boiled 
milk.  These  metals  combine  with  the  casein  and  do  not  act  as  antil>odies  but 
as  inhibitors.  Lactoglobulin  and  lactalbumin,  which  are  the  resisting  bodies 
in  raw  milk  against  coagulation  by  rennet  of  boiled  millc,  also  act  on  the  casein 
as  inhibitors.  Raw  milk  does  not  contain  these  substances  in  a  free  state  but 
in  combination  with  the  casein,  with  which  it  forms  a  complex. 
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[Action  of  various  metalUe  salts  on  the  coagulation  of  milk],  G.  Gebbeb 

iC(mpL  Bend,  8oc  BioL  [Parte],  68  {1910),  No8.  8,  pp.  S82-S86;  19,  pp.  995" 
9^0;  69  {1910),  No8.  25,  pp.  102-108;  27,  pp.  21i-2i6).— The  resnlts  of  tests 
obtelDed  with  gold,  platinum,  palladium,  iridium,  osmium,  ruthenium,  rhodium, 
irao,  and  copper  salts  on  the  rate  of  coagulation  of  raw  and  boiled  milk  with 
TCfetable  and  animal  ferments  from  various  sources  are  reported  in  these 
pftpen,  together  with  notes  on  the  effect  of  different  temperatures. 

Befractometry  of  the  calcium  chlorid  serum  of  milk,  G.  F^ndleb,  C.  Bobkbl, 
and  W.  Reidemeisteb  {Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenusstntl.,  20  {1910),  No. 
S,  pp.  156-169). — ^The  results  of  a  refractometric  examination  of  the  calcium 
diloiid  milk  serum  of  Berlin  market  milk  (See  E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  811;  19,  p.  707; 
20^  p.  706 ;  21,  p.  11 ;  22,  pp.  514,  612 ;  23,  p.  309)  are  here  summarized.  i 

About  the  coagulation  of  woman's  milk,  B.  Spebk  {Abs.  in  Munchen.  Med. 
Wcknsckr.^  S7  {1910),  No.  9,  p.  50i ) .—Woman's  milk  can  be  made  to  coagulate 
TO}-  easily  if  some  calcium  chlorid  is  added  before  the  coagulating  reagent 
Tliis  indicates  that  cow's  milk  coagulates  much  easier  than  woman's  milk  be- 
caoae  it  contains  more  calcium  salts. 

A  new  apparatus  for  determining  the  acidity-  of  milk,  K.  Schebn  {Molk. 
Ztf.  BerUn,  20  {1910),  No.  S8,  p.  4^5,  fig.  i).— The  apparatus  described  is  named 
the  "lacto-acidometer "  and  consists  of  a  glass-stoppered  cylinder  which  has 
dilatioDs  at  its  upper  and  lower  extremities.  Between  these  2  dilations  the 
fylinder  is  graduated  from  0  to  20.  The  lower  extremity  holds  just  10  cc.  of 
milk.  In  making  the  test  2  drops  of  a  2  per  cent  alcoholic  solution  of  phenol- 
I^tthalein  are  added  to  the  milk  and  enough  one-fortieth  normal  sodium  hydrate 
solution  from  a  dropping  bottle  to  produce  a  permanent  pink  tint. 

Acidity  of  milk,  A.  Monvoisin  {Hyg.  Viande  et  Lait,  4  {1910),  No.  5,  pp. 
W'-H6).-^A  general  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Baw  and  boiled  milk,  A.  Rochaix  and  L.  Thevenon  {Rev.  Hyg.  et  Pol.  Sanii., 
tt  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  497--518). — ^A  critical  review  of  the  various  methods  of 
dlffefentiating  boiled  from  raw  milk.  See  also  previous  work  (R  S.  E.,  22, 
p.  414). 

The  dirt  content  of  milk,  H.  Weller  {Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Genunsmtl., 
19  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  65k,  655).— A  polemical  article  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  587;  21, 
H  414;  22,  pp.  11,  ^2),  in  which  the  author  states  that  no  fat  nor  casein  could 
ever  be  detected  among  the  dirt  residues  obtained  with  the  Weller  method  in 
aomal  milk. 

The  chemistry  of  milk  and  dairy  products  in  the  year  1909,  M.  Siegfeld 
iCkem.  Ztg.,  S4  {1910),  Nos.  70,  pp.  617-619;  71,  pp.  628-6S0).—A  retrospect 
of  the  more  important  advances  made  in  dairy  chemistry  during  1909. 

Beport  of  the  food  inspection  laboratory  at  Erfurt  for  the  year  1908,  W. 
LmwiG  {Ztschr.  Offentl.  Chetn.,  16  {1910),  Nos.  12,  p.  248;  IS,  pp.  264-266).-- 
This  report  includes  the  results  of  an  examination  of  meat,  sausages,  milk, 
cream,  butter,  oleomargarine,  and  so-called  nicotine-free  cigars. 

Progress  in  tobacco  chemistry,  R.  Kissling  {Chem.  Ztg.,  34  {1910),  No.  55, 
fp.  4fi6-48S). — ^A  report  of  the  progress  in  tobacco  chemistry  from  the  view- 
point of  agriculture,  preparation  of  tobacco,  and  smoking. 

A  review  of  discoveries  on  the  mutarotation  of  the  sugars,  C.  S.  Hudson 
{Jomr.  Amer.  Chetn.  8oc.,  S2  {1910),  No.  7,  pp.  889-894).— A  critical  and  his- 
torical review  of  the  subject. 

Occurrence  of  formaldehyde  in  sugar  cane  Juice  and  sugarhouse  products, 
P.  A.  YoDEB  and  W.  G.  Taggabt  {Intemat.  Sugar  Jour.,  12  {1910),  No.  1$7,  pp. 
239-24$;  Separate,  pp.  8;  Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chetn.,  2  {1910),  No.  6,  pp. 
26»-t64;  Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenusstntl.,  20  {1910),  No.  4.  PP.  208- 
21)).— The  authors  show  that  La  Wall  (E.  S.  E.,  22,  p.  212)  was  probably  in 
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error  when  he  assigned  farfurol  as  the  cause  for  the  reaction  obtained  with 
Hehner's  modified  method  and  sugar,  and  that  in  all  probability  the  latter  con- 
tahied  traces  of  formaldehyde  which  did  not  give  a  reaction  with  the  less  sen- 
sitive Rimini*s  reagent  Ramsey  and  Trillat*s  finding  in  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion of  formaldehyde  by  caramelization  of  cane  sugar  was  verified. 

Where  formaldehyde  was  added  to  the  juice  for  the  purpose  of  preservation 
the  ultimate  products  all  contained  a  certain  amount  of  formaldehyde,  which 
however  was  minimal  in  the  first  sugar.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  all  the 
formaldehyde  does  not  boil  away  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  products. 

A  modification  of  the  Hehner-Richardson  formaldehyde  test  was  made  by 
substituting  peptone  for  the  albumose. 

l?rogresa  in  the  manufacture  of  rice  starch,  H.  Schbeib  (Cfiem.  Ztg,,  SJ^ 
(1910)  f  No,  59f  pp.  522y  5ZS). — ^A  description  of  some  of  the  newer  procedures  in 
the  manufacture  of  rice  starcli,  with  a  very  brief  description  of  some  of  the 
machinery. 

Progress  in  fermentation  chemistry  for  1900,  O.  Mohb  (Ztachr,  Angcw. 
Chem,,  2S  {1910),  No.  20,  pp.  916-924), --A  retrospect  of  the  more  important 
advances  made  in  the  field  of  fermentation  chemistry  for  the  year  1909,  in 
which  the  subjects  considered  are  classified  under  the  following  headings :  Raw 
materials  and  their  preparation,  fermentation  organisms  and  the  fermenting 
processes,  and  products  of  the  fermentation  Industry — vinegar,  alcohol,  wine, 
and  beer. 

The  custom  house  laws  with  reference  to  methyl  and  denatured  alcohol, 
R,  P.  DucHEMiw  {Rev,  G^n,  Chim.,  13  {1910),  No,  8,  pp,  1S7-US).—A  dis- 
cussion in  regard  to  the  taxation  and  general  laws  relating  to  the  manufacture 
of  methyl  and  denatured  alcohol. 

HETEOBOLOOT— WATER. 

Heteorologrical  observation  in  relation  to  agriculture  {Dept.  Agr,  and  Tech. 
Instr,  Ireland  Jour,,  10  {1910),  No.  4,  pp,  755-7^5).— This  article  describes 
briefiy  the  weather  services  of  different  countries  and  discusses  the  relation  of 
the  meteorological  observations  to  agriculture. 

B6sum6  of  a  trial  of  long-period  weather  forecasting,  V.  Raclot  {Assoc. 
Franc  Avanc,  8ci.,  Compt.  Rend,,  57  (1908),  pp,  418-424,  dgms.  2).— Trials  of 
two  methods  during  1907-8  are  reported. 

Climate  and  distribution  of  plants  in  the  Harz,  J.  Schttbebt  and  A.  Dengleb 
{Klima  und  Pflanzenverltreitung  im  Harz,  Eberstcalde,  1909,  pp.  S6). — Observa- 
tions on  variations  of  temperature,  pressure,  and  rainfall  with  elevation  and  on 
plant  distribution  with  relation  to  these  variations  are  briefly  recorded.  A 
short  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  also  given. 

Bulletin  of  the  Mount  Weather  Observatory  {U,  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bui,  Mount 
Weather  Observ,,  3  {1910),  pt.  3,  pp,  121-199,  figs.  12,  charts  fi).— This  number 
contains  the  following  articles :  Free  Balloon  Ascensions  at  Omaha  and  Indian- 
apolis, September  25  to  October  12,  1909  (illus.),  by  W.  R.  Blair;  Studies  on  the 
General  Circulation  of  the  Atmosphere  (illus.),  by  F.  H.  Bigelow;  Recent  Pub- 
lications Relating  to  Aerology,  by  C.  F.  Talman ;  The  Argentine  Meteorological 
Station  in  the  South  Orkney  Islands,  by  C.  L.  Chandler ;  and  Free  Air  Data  at 
Mount  Weather  for  April,  May,  and  June,  1910  (illus.),  by  W.  R.  Blair. 

Monthly  Weather  Review  {Mo.  Weather  Rev,,  38  {1910),  No,  8,  pp,  1147- 
1308,  fgs,  13,  charts  33). — ^This  number  contains  the  usual  climatological  sum- 
maries, weather  forecasts  and  warnings  for  August,  1910,  river  and  flood  obser- 
vations, lists  of  additions  to  the  Weather  Bureau  library  and  of  recent  papers 
on   meteorology   and   seismology,   a   condensed   climatological   summary,    and 
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dimatologic&l  tabled  and  charts.  There  are  also  special  papers  on  Average 
Stream  Flow  of  the  Cape  Fear,  Tar,  and  Boanoke  Rivers  of  Eastern  North 
Carolina;  Stream  Flow  of  the  Pearl  and  Pascagonla  Rivers  in  Mississippi 
(iUus.),  by  F.  Montgomery;  Heavy  RainfaU  and  Flood  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  by 
C.  C.  Garrett;  The  Work  of  the  Weather  Bureau  for  the  Benefit  of  Horticul- 
ture, by  M.  W.  Hayes;  Conservation  of  Wat»  in  the  Lower  Trinity  River 
(iUn&),  by  H.  P.  Porter;  Relation  of  the  Weather  Bureau  to  the  Conservation 
of  Our  Natural  Resources,  by  W.  Spry;  What  is  a  Desert?  by  J.  C.  Alter; 
Mountain  Sites  for  Observatories  on  the  Pacific  Slope  (illus.),  by  A.  O.  Mc- 
Adie;  Dry  Season  in  Idaho,  by  C.  A.  Donnel ;  and  Review  of  the  Spokane  River 
Hydroelectric  Power  Plants  (illus.),  by  J.  C.  Ralston. 

Meteorological  observations  at  the  Kassachnetts  A^coltural  Bzperlment 
Station,  J.  E.  Ostbandeb  and  C.  M.  Damon  {I^assachv setts  8ta.  Met.  Buls.  261, 
262,  pp.  4  each), — Summaries  of  observations  at  Amherst,  Masa,  on  pressure, 
tonperatnre,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudiness,  and  casual 
phenomena  during  Septanber  and  October,  1910.  The  data  are  briefly  discussed 
in  general  notes  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

Meteorology  and  climate  {Off.  Yearbook  N.  8.  Wales,  1908^9,  pp.  t-H).— 
The  meteorological  and  cllmatological  conditions  of  New  South  Wales  are 
described,  and  tables  showing  temperature  and  precipitation  at  different  places 
in  the  State  are  given. 

British  rainfall,  1908,  1909,  H.  R.  Mm.  {London,  1909,  pp.  iOO+504,  pU.  9, 
figs.  U;  1910,  pp.  120-^308,  pis.  11,  figs.  S9;  rev.  in  Nature  [London],  84  {1910), 
Ho.  2139,  pp.  523,  524;  Oard.  Chron.,  3.  ser.,  48  {1910),  No.  1244,  PP.  Sll,  312).— 
These  reports  deal  with  the  rainfall  of  the  British  Isles  during  the  years  named 
as  recorded  by  over  4,500  voluntary  observers. 

The  report  for  1908  contains  special  articles  on  New  Recording  Rain  Gages, 
by  H.  R.  Mill ;  Ratio  of  Monthly  Rainfall  between  Denton  House,  Brampton, 
and  Seathwaite,  by  T.  G.  Charlton;  Rainfall  Observations  in  Snowdonia,  by 
A  Lockwood;  and  Twenty  Years*  Rainfall  at  Carrablagh,  County  Donegal. 

Tlie  report  for  1909  contains  special  articles  on  The  British  Rainfall  Organisa- 
tion after  Fifty  Years,  by  H.  R.  Mill ;  and  The  Spot  in  England  and  Wales 
vbere  Snow  Lies  Latest,  with  Observations  of  Snowfall  on  the  Snowdonlan 
Range,  by  J.  R.  G.  Jones.  It  also  records  the  fact  that  the  British  Rainfiill 
Organization  had  been  placed  on  a  permanent  footing  with  a  nucleus  of  an 
endowment  in  charge  of  trustees.  The  development  of  the  organization  Is 
described  and  the  details  of  the  new  constitution  are  given. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  data  the  reports  discuss  heavy  rains  in  short  periods 
and  rainfall  days.  For  the  British  Isles  as  a  whole  the  rainfall  for  1909 
(38ii6  in.)  was  exactly  the  average,  but  during  the  last  21  years  dry  years 
have  been  twice  as  frequent  as  wet  years. 

Decline  in  rainfall,  G.  Guilbebt  {Assoc  Franc.  Avano.  Bci.,  Ootnpt.  Rend., 
S7  (1908),  pp.  412-418). — ^Data  are  presented  to  show  tliat  th«re  has  been  a 
general  diminution  of  rainfall  in  France  and  that  this  decline  bears  a  well 
defined  relation  to  the  decrease  in  the  forested  area. 

On  the  quantity  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  in  the  rain  water  collected 
at  Flaholt  in  Sweden,  H.  von  Feujtzen  and  I.  Lugneb  {Jour.  Agr.  Bci.,  3 
[1910),  No.  3,  pp.  311-313). — ^The  data  here  reported  have  been  noted  from 
another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  220). 

The  effect  of  cannonading  on  hailstorms,  C.  Amnt  {Oompt.  Bend.  Acad. 
BeL  [Paris],  150  {1910).  No.  17,  pp.  1023,  1024;  ahs.  in  Rev,  8ci,  [Paris],  48 
(1910),  I,  No.  19,  p.  ffW).— The  author  h^  compared  the  hailstorms  observed 
it  32  8tatl(ms  in  the  RhCne  Valley  during  two  periods,  1881  to  1900  and  1900 
to  1906,  cannonading  against  hail  having  beai  brought  into  use  during  the 
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latter  period.    The  figures  do  not  show  that  the  cannonading  had  been  an 
effective  means  of  protection. 

Geology  and  water  resources  of  the  San  Lois  Valley,  Colorado,  O.  E.  Smsi- 
THAL  {U.  8.  Qeol  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  No,  240,  pp.  128,  pU.  IS,  fkf$, 
15,  map  1). — ^Tliis  report  is  based  upon  field  work  done  in  1904.  The  retort 
attempts  **  to  present  such  a  summary  of  the  geologic  conclusions  of  previoiis 
workers  together  with  the  observations  of  the  writer  as  would  give  to  the 
reader  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  geology  of  the  San  Luis  Valley  and  the 
surrounding  rim  and  enable  him  to  understand  the  r^ation  of  the  artesian 
basin  to  the  geologic  structure;  to  give  a  description  of  the  artesian  basin,  its 
development,  and  its  prospects;  finally,  to  make  accessible  to  the  reader  such 
information  in  regard  to  climate,  agriculture,  irrigation,  and  water  resources 
as  is  available  and  of  general  interest." 

The  water  supplies,  sewerage,  and  subways  of  Paris  in  relation  to  the 
present  floods,  H.  A.  Sopeb  {Engin.  Netoa,  6S  {1910),  No.  5,  p.  144;  abs.  in 
Wasser  u,  Alnoaaaer,  S  {1910),  No.  4,  p.  l-Ji).— This  article  describes  the  hy- 
drology of  the  Seine  and  its  course  and  flow  with  reference  to  the  underground 
structures,  sewers,  subways,  etc.,  of  the  city  of  Paris.  The  two  separate  and 
complete  water  supplies,  one  from  spring  water  and  filtered  river  water  fbr 
drinking  purposes,  and  the  other  from  the  river  direct  for  other  uses,  are  de- 
scribed, as  are  also  the  methods  of  sewage  disposal  with  reference  to  the  wat» 
supply.  The  data  given  which  are  of  special  agricultural  interest  are  the  area 
and  efficiency  of  the  various  sewage  fkrms  maintained  by  the  city.  On  these 
f^rms  irrigation  sewage  is  applied  at  an  average  rate  of  10,000  gal.  per  acre  per 
day  by  the  furrow  system  of  irrigation. 

On  the  conditions  of  effective  filtration  of  subterranean  waters  in  limestone 
formations,  E.  van  den  Bboeck  and  E.  A.  Mabtel  {Oompt.  Rend.  Acad.  ScL 
[Paris],  151  {1910),  No.  12,  pp.  514-516;  aU.  in  Rev.  Sci.  [Paris],  48  {1910), 
II,  No.  H,  pp.  444t  445). — It  is  shown  that  waters  from  certain  limestone  forma- 
tions are  well  filtered  and  potable  and  that  improper  filtration  occurs  only  wheare 
there  are  faults  and  fissures  in  the  limestone. 

A  pure  water  supply  for  the  farm  {Canad.  Farm,  2  {1910),  Nos.  11,  p.  S; 
18,  p.  S,  fig.  1;  19,  p.  2,  figs.  2;  20,  p.  5,  fig.  1;  21,  p.  S,  figs.  S;  22,  p.  2,  figs.  2; 
2S,  p  2,  fig.  1;  24,  p.  2,  figs.  2;  25,  p.  2,  figs.  2;  26,  p.  2,  figs.  S;  S  {1910),  Nos. 
J,  p.  2,  figs.  S;  2,  p.  2,  figs.  4;  5,  p.  2,  figs.  2;  4,  p.  2,  figs.  S;  5,  p.  2,  fig.  i).— This 
is  a  series  of  popular  articles  on  this  subject  by  F.  T.  Shutt,  F.  O.  Harrison, 
a  J.  I^ynde,  W.  T.  Connell. 

Sterilization  of  polluted  water  by  ultraviolet  rays,  K.  C.  Grant  {Bngin. 
News,  64  {1910),  No.  11,  p.  215,  figs.  5).— The  apparatus  and  methods  used  in 
experiments  in  the  physiological  laboratory  of  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris  are 
briefiy  described. 

In  brief,  the  process  used  consisted  in  exposing  the  water  to  the  ultraviolet 
rays  from  a  quartz  tube  mercury  arc  lamp  ( "  Westinghouse  silica'*  type)  sus- 
pended close  to  (2  cm.  above)  the  surface  of  the  water.  Two  such  lamps, 
requiring  660  watts  per  hour,  were  sufficient  to  sterilize  water  containing  5,000 
micro-organisms  per  cubic  centimeter  flowing  through  a  trough  below  them  at 
the  rate  of  1,270  cu.  ft  per  hour,  or  960  cu.  ft  per  kilowatt  hour.  "At  a  cost 
of  1  cent  per  kilowatt  hour,  therefore,  it  costs  about  $1.40  for  lamp  energy  to 
sterilize  1,000,000  gal."  It  is  stated  that  these  experiments  have  demonstrated 
the  commercial  possibility  of  purifjring  water  in  large  quantities  by  means  of 
ultraviolet  rays. 

Sewage  disposal  plants  for  private  houses,  A.  Mabston  and  F.  M.  Okkt 
{Iowa  State  Col.  Engin.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.,  4  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  -W,  figs.  ^).— This 
bulletin  embodies  the  results  of  experience  with  fbur  experimental  plants  built 
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at  the  Iowa  Statkm  in  1904  with  a  view  to  studying  the  deelcning,  conatruction, 
and  operation  of  sewage  disposai  plants  adapted  to  private  honsee,  and  describes 
with  detailed  plans  and  q;>eciflcations  a  model  plant  which  is  recommended  for 
this  pnrpoee. 

sons— FEBTIUZEBS. 

Sons  of  the  Osaric  regrion,  C.  F.  Masbut  iMi$$ouri  8ta,  Retearch  Bui.  S,  pp. 
151-^73,  pi,  i,  map  1), — ^Thls  is  a  report  on  the  soil  groups  of  the  Osark  region 
of  MlsBOorL    The  soils  are  broadly  classified,  and  each  kind  of  soil  is  descril>ed 
IB  to  origin^  character,  distribation,  and  general  fertility. 
Regarding  the  soils  in  general  the  author  states : 

"Iftese  soils  are  all  silts  of  varying  colors,  running  from  black,  through 
varioos  shades  of  reds  and  yellow,  to  white  or  gray.  The  proportions  of  clay 
and  sand  never  or  very  rarely  run  high  in  any  of  these  soils.  They  are, 
therefore,  usually  mellow,  or  are  easily  made  so  with  t&ir  treatment  They  are 
well  drained,  also,  and  are  moderately  early  and  warm.  These  characteristics 
are  due  in  part  to  the  greater  or  less  abundance  of  stone  or  gravel  in  the  soiL 
It  is  almost  universal  in  its  occurrence  and  in  some  of  the  types  it  is  very 
abundant. 

''The  subsoils  are  universally  reddish  in  color.  The  intensity  of  the  color 
Tsries  somewhat  but  is  everywhere  greater  than  that  of  the  soil.  Like  the  soils 
th^  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  silt,  very  little  sand,  but  also  a  con- 
siderably higher  perceitage  of  clay  than  the  soils.  The  average  percentage 
of  day  in  the  soil  runs  from  10  to  20  and  that  of  the  subsoil  is  a  little  higher 
as  a  rule  but  rarely  running  above  20. 

"Like  the  soil,  the  subsoil  has  a  varying  proportion  of  stones  and  gravel 
intimately  mixed  with  the  other  constituents.  Where  the  soil  is  extremely 
stony  the  subsoil  is  slightly  less  stony.  Where  the  soil  has  very  few  stones 
tbe  subsoil  usually  has  a  higher  proportion.  The  stone  content  in  the  subsoil 
is  more  constant  over  the  region  as  a  whole  than  in  the  soil.*' 

A  comprebeisive  discussion  on  the  agricultural  conditions  and  possibilities 
of  the  Osark  region  and  of  the  systems  of  farming  adapted  to  the  region  is  also 
presented. 

Soil  management  in  the  Osark  region,  M.  F.  Milleb  ( MiSBOnri  8ta,  But,  88^ 
W».  163-189,  fign,  9,  map  1), — ^The  work  here  reported  was  supplementary  to 
that  recorded  in  the  general  report  on  the  soils  of  the  Ozark  region  noted  al>ove, 
aod  consisted  of  chemical  analyses  of  the  different  soil  types,  a  study  of  the 
agricultural  conditions  of  the  region,  and  investigations  on  a  number  of  soil 
experiment  fields  established  on  typical  soils  of  the  region,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  best  methods  of  soil  management  for  the  soils  on  which  they  are 
located,  from  which  conclusions  regarding  the  most  ivactical  methods  of  fertil- 
ising and  cropping  these  soils  are  drawn. 

"Tbe  soil  management  problems  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Ozark  border 
lands  are  on  the  whole  not  greatly  different  from  those  of  north  Missouri,  since 
fiiese  soils  Include  some  of  the  best  agricultural  sections  of  the  State.  There 
are,  however,  large  areas  where  the  land  is  so  badly  eroded  and  where  the  soils 
are  so  lacking  in  fertility  that  the  problems  approximate  those  of  the  Ozark 
Plateau  and  Center  regions.  In  the  better  region,  particularly  in  the  Barton 
and  Springfield  groups,  the  lands  are  devoted  largely  to  the  growing  of  com, 
wheat,  oats,  and  hay,  and  stock  farming  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
"Unfortunately,  the  fact  that  wheat  and  com  have  given  such  good  retums 
on  a  great  deal  of  this  land  has  led  to  the  excessive  culture  of  these  crops  with- 
out proper  i^ystems  of  crop  rotation,  resulting  in  many  cases  in  a  greatly 
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decreased  humus  supply  and  a  consequent  decrease  in  productiveness.  In  the 
sections  where  wheat  has  been  the  most  important  money  crop,  its  continued 
culture  without  the  proper  use  of  commercial  fertilizer,  which  in  many  cases  is 
depended  upon  too  largely  for  securing  a  crop,  has  thus  caused  a  much  greater 
depletion  of  humus  than  would  otherwise  be  found  practicable/* 

The  results  of  chemical  analyses  of  26  samples  show  a  strilcing  deficiency  in 
nitrogai  and  usually  in  phosphorus. 

The  methods  of  soil  improvement  recommended  are,  therefore,  based  upon  the 
use  of  fertilizers,  especially  phosphatic  fertilizers,  in  connection  with  systems  of 
live  stock  production,  crop  rotation,  and  legume  growing,  which  will  build  up 
the  humus  and  nitrogen  of  the  soil  and  supply  the  deficiencies  of  phosphoric 
acid. 

Alkali  soils.— Irrigation  waters,  G.  S.  Fraps  (Tewas  Bta,  Bui.  ISO,  pp, 
5-28). — This  bulletin  discusses  the  nature,  origin,  and  effect  of  alkali  on  plants^ 
the  prevention  of  alkali  and  the  utilization  of  alkali  soils,  the  occurrence  of 
alkali  in  Texas,  and  the  quality  of  irrigation  waters  of  the  State  with  referaice 
to  the  accumulation  of  alkali  in  the  soil.  The  examination  of  a  large  number 
of  samples  of  soil  showed  that  alkali  occurs  in  almost  all  sections  of  the  State* 
even  in  the  relatively  humid  eastern  portion.  The  alkali  soils,  howev^,  occur, 
as  a  rule,  in  comparatively  small  areas. 

A  bibliography  is  app^ided. 

Soil  moisture  studies  at  the  North  Platte  substation,  W.  W.  Bubb  {Hebrasha 
8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  62-99,  charts  2). — ^Tabular  summaries  are  given  of  observa- 
tions on  moisture  in  soils  down  to  a  depth  of  6  ft  under  different  methods  of 
cropping  in  the  experiments  which  were  begun  at  this  substation  in  1907  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department  Meclianlcal 
analyses  of  the  soil  are  also  reported  and  the  method  of  sampling  used  is  de- 
scribed. The  seasonal  rainfall  at  North  Platte  for  35  years,  1875  to  1909,  is 
given  in  tables  and  diagrams. 

The  movement  of  water  in  the  soil  and  the  air  in  the  soil,  N.  S.  Nestebov 
{Dnevn.  XII.  8'Hezda  Rosa.  Est-Isp.  i  Vrach.,  No.  8,  p.  S37;  aha.  in  Zhur. 
Opuitn,  Affron.  (Ruaa.  Jour.  Ewpt.  Landw.),  11  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  86,  87). — 
The  author  maintains  that  the  movement,  in  the  soil,  of  the  water  which  is  not 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  capillary  forces  but  is  transported  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  depends  essentially  on  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  soil.  This  factor 
determines  both  the  extent  of  the  percolation  of  the  precipitation  into  the  soil 
and  the  velocity  of  the  movement  of  the  underground  waters.  This  theory  of 
the  author  is  based  upon  data  of  many  years'  observations  under  a  variety  of 
natural  hydrological  conditions,  and  on  results  obtained  from  experiments  in 
introducing  water  into  the  soil  by  means  of  a  special  form  of  apparatus. 

The  air  in  the  soil  greatly  impedes  the  percolation  of  the  water  and  brings 
about  two  very  unfavorable  conditions,  viz,  the  run-off  of  most  of  the  water 
and  the  absorption  of  a  small  amount  by  the  soil.  Conditions  may  be  improved 
by  air  drainage  of  the  soil  and  the  boring  of  holes  through  it  The  investiga- 
tion of  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  soils  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  one 
of  the  urgent  problems  of  agriculture. 

Determination  of  the  absorbed  bases  in  the  soil,  D.  N.  Pbianishnikov 
(DnevtK  XII.  8"iezda  Roaa.  Eat.-Iap.  i  Vrach.,  No.  7,  p.  SOI;  aba.  in  Zhur.  Opuitn. 
Agron.  {Ruaa.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw,),  11  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  U7, 148).— It  is  often 
assumed  that  only  the  zeolitic  substances  in  soils  are  available  as  plant  food, 
but  there  is  very  little  positive  data  supporting  such  a  view.  On  the  other 
hand,  pot  experiments  at  the  Moscow  Agricultural  Institute  l>egun  in  1001 
show,  in  agreement  with  laboratory  experim^its  by  K.  D.  Glinka,  that  anhydrous 
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rilkates  (mica)  are  capable  of  giving  In  the  course  of  the  growing  period  con- 
tld^able  qnantltiea  of  potash  to  the  plants. 

Laboratory  stodies  were  made  of  tbe  exchange  of  bases  in  soils  and  silicates 
in  such  cases.  For  this  purpose  soils  of  various  types  were  used  and  also  indi- 
vidual silicates  (mostly  potash  silicate).  Of  the  displaced  bases,  calcium,  potas- 
sium, and  amuKmium  were  determined.  Ammonium  nitrate  served  as  the  dis- 
placing solution  for  calcium,  potassium  chlorid  for  ammonium,  and  ammonium 
ehlorid,  barium  chlorid,  and  preferably,  ammonium  nitrite,  for  potash. 

On  the  basis  of  absorbed  lime  the  richest  soil  was  found  to  be  a  chemoiem, 
a  poor^  a  fcM'est  clay,  and  still  poorer  a  podioL  Chemosem  also  proved  richest 
in  displaced  ammonium.  In  the  determination  of  displaced  potash  muscovite 
gave  hitler  values  than  orthoclase  and  sanidine  (this  being  in  agreement  with 
the  pot  experiments).  Ammonium  chlorid  displaced  more  potassium  than  did 
barium  chlorid.  For  the  displacement  of  potash,  however,  ammonium  nitrite 
if  most  suitable  since  it  gives  close  duplicates  and  allows  rapid  woric  (being 
readily  removed  by  mere  heating  of  the  aqueous  solution). 

The  eKchange  of  bases  in  the  salts  of  the  so-called  **  weak  "  adds  of  the 
soil,  P.  Bhbeitbebo  {Landic,  Jahrh,,  SB  (1909),  pp.  857-861;  abs.  in  Chem.  Abs., 
4  {1910)^  No.  11,  p.  1521).^The  author  concludes  from  his  investigations  that 
the  absorption  of  weak  acids,  such  as  cart>onic  acid  and  phosphoric  acid,  by 
day  and  clay  soils  is  not  due  to  colloidal  but  to  chemical  action.  The  strong 
adds,  such  as  bromic,  nitric,  and  chromic  acids,  form  relatively  soluble  calcium 
salts,  while  the  weak  acids  form  rather  insoluble  salts  and  are  thus  aiHxirently 
absorbed  by  the  soiL 

Availability  of  soil  nitrogen  in  relation  to  the  basicity  of  the  soil  and  to 
Uie  growth  of  legomes,  T.  L.  Lton  and  J.  A.  Bizxxll  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin, 
Chem.,  2  {1910),  No.  7,  pp.  S1S-S15;  abs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  29  {1910), 
Vo.  15,  p.  9€7). — In  a  series  of  comparative  experiments  results  were  obtained 
which  confirmed  the  commonly  accepted  view  that  a  certain  degree  of  basicity 
in  the  soil  is  favorable  to  nitrification,  and  indicate  that  the  addition  of  lime  to 
a  aoHl  deficient  in  this  constituent  produces  a  substantial  increase  in  the  nitrates 
for  at  least  four  years  after  application.  The  growth  of  alfklfa  and  possibly 
other  leguminous  plants  on  a  soil  well  supplied  with  lime  further  promotes 
nitrification.  Timothy  grown  with  alfalfk  contained  a  higher  perc^itage  of 
nitrogen  than  when  grown  alone,  the  increase  being  more  marked  when  the  soil 
was  well  limed. 

Organic  phosphorus  compounds  of  the  soil,  J.  Kobolkv  {Izv,  Moskov.  Selsk. 
Khoz.  Inst.  {Ann.  Inst.  Agron.  Mosoou),  16  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  i-98).— The 
author  gives  a  review  of  investigations  on  this  subject  from  1881  to  the  present 
time,  and  reports  the  results  of  his  own  investigations,  from  which  he  draws 
the  following  conclusions: 

Ko  appreciable  amount  of  pho^horus  of  the  chernozem  soil  of  Ufa  belongs  to 
the  mineral  phoq;)hatee.  Lecithin  or  a  similar  compound  is  not  found  in  this 
soil  A  snmll  portion  of  the  organic  phosphorus  compounds  is  soluble  in  12  per 
cent  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid  solubility  of  the  organic  phosphorus  of  this 
soil  hMTeases  on  heating  the  soil  with  water,  resulting  in  phosphorus  com- 
pounds slightly  soluble  in  water  and  easily  soluble  in  acids.  The  solubility  of 
organic  phoq[)horus  compounds  is  greater  in  ammonia  than  in  water  after 
tbe  soil  has  been  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  organic  phosphorus 
of  the  ammonlacal  solution  is  not  fully  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
portion  of  the  phosphorus  r^naining  in  the  solution.  This  partial  hydrochloric- 
add  solubility  of  the  phosi^orus  of  the  ammonlacal  solution  is  apparently  due 
to  tbe  action  of  the  ammonia  on  the  organic  phosphorus  compounds  of  the  soil 
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as  well  as  on  that  of  the  ammoniacal  solution,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
acid-soluble  phosphorus  compounds. 

As  a  conclusion  to  his  review  the  author  presents  two  theses  regarding  the 
present  status  of  the  organic  phosphorus  of  the  soil:  (1)  A  part  of  the  phoe^ 
phorus  of  the  soil  does  not  belong  to  the  mineral  phosphates;  (2)  tbere  is  a 
definite  relation  between  the  organic  matter  and  the  phosphorus  of  a  soil. 

The  author  believes  that  the  characteristics  of  these  phosphorus  compounds 
of  the  soil  are  an  important  study  for  the  future.  "Kie  direction  of  these  in- 
vestigations must  be  toward  an  understanding  of  the  properties  of  humus,  the 
organic  colloids,  and  the  organic  mineral  compounds  of  the  soil. 

Beport  of  the  physiologist,  O.  Loew  (Porto  Rico  Sta,  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  15-18).— 
This  report  is  devoted  to  a  brief  statement  of  progress  in  investigations  on 
"  sick  "  or  "  tired  "  soils  of  Porto  Rico  (E.  8.  R.,  28,  p.  422). 

Conseirvation  of  the  purity  of  soils  in  cereal  cropping,  H.  L.  Bolley 
(Science,  n.  «er.,  $2  (1910),  No.  825,  pp,  529-^5-^1 )  .—This  is  an  argument  hi 
f^vor  of  the  more  general  adoption  of  more  careful  methods  of  seed  disinfection, 
soil  culture,  and  rotation  of  crops  to  reduce  losses  from  plant  diseases.  It  is 
stated  that  it  is  not  necessary,  for  example,  that  "wheat  yields  should  fall 
from  the  now  promising  ones  of  30  to  60  bu.  per  acre  to  the  general  average  of 
12  to  15,"  but  that  this  can  not  be  prevented  "unless  we  recognise  this 
question  of  soil  sanitation,  or,  if  you  will,  the  necessity  of  conserving  the  virgin 
purity  of  the  land." 

Soil  wastes  in  the  cane  field  (Queensland  Agr.  Jour,,  25  (1910),  No.  8,  pp. 
118-111). — ^This  article  discusses  the  drainage  wastes  and  means  of  reducing 
loss  from  this  source,  as  well  as  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  cane  soils.  For- 
mulas for  various  fertilizer  mixtures  for  cane  are  given,  and  the  best  methods 
of  application  are  discussed.  Fractional  application  and  thorough  mixing  of 
the  fertilizers  with  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  3  in.  are  recommended. 

Experiments  with  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  W.  ScuNEmEWiNO  et  al.  (Landw. 
Jahrh.,  89  (1910),  Ergdnzungsh.  8,  pp.  209-286;  ahs.  in  Chem.  ZenthL,  1910,  II, 
No.  6,  p.  405;  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  29  (1910),  No.  17,  pp.  1070,  1071).— 
These  experiments  included  comparative  tests  of  sodium  nitrate,  potassium 
nitrate,  calcium  nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate,  lime  nitrogen,  organic  com- 
pounds, and  green  manures,  studies  of  losses  of  nitrogen  with  top-dressings  of 
ammonium  sulphate  and  calcium  nitrate,  and  the  fixation  of  anmionlacal 
nitrogen  by  the  zeolites  of  the  soil. 

The  soils  used  in  these  experiments  were  of  two  kinds,  90  per  cent  sand 
plus  10  per  cent  clay,  and  50  per  cent  sand  plus  50  per  cent  clay.  The  crops 
grown  in  the  experiments  included  oats,  rye,  and  potatoes  for  the  organic 
fertilizers,  and  clover,  peas,  beans,  and  vetches  for  the  green  manures. 

The  effect  of  the  sodium  nitrate  was  most  pronounced,  l^e  general  efftet 
of  the  ammonium  sulphate  as  compared  with  the  sodium  nitrate  was  rated  at 
93  per  cent,  but  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  at  only  89  per  cent  With  potatoes 
the  ammonium  sulphate  was  as  effective  as  the  sodium  nitrate.  The  calcium 
nitrate  as  compared  with  sodium  nitrate  was  rated  at  96  per  cent  both  as  to 
general  effectivoiess  and  as  a  source  of  nitrogen.  Its  effect  was  most  pro- 
nounced with  potatoes.  The  lime  nitrogen  as  compared  with  the  sodium  nitrate 
was  rated  at  85  per  cent  in  general  effectiveness  and  at  82  per  cent  as  a  source 
of  nitrogen ;  as  compared  with  ammonium  sulphate  its  general  effect  was  rated 
at  91  per  cent  and  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  at  90  per  cent. 

The  organic  fertilizers  were  much  less  effective  forms  of  nitrogen.  Animal 
guano  was  67  per  cent  as  effective  as  sodium  nitrate,  fish  meal  73  per  cent 
meat  meal  71  per  cent,  dried  blood  56  per  cent  ground  horn  56  per  cent  &Dd 
ground  leather  15  per  c^it. 
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On  sandy  soils  poor  In  lime  there  was  no  loss  of  nitrogen  with  either  am- 
moninm  snlidiate  or  lime  nitrogen  applied  as  a  top-dressing.  On  soils  rich  in 
Ume,  there  was  considerable  loss  of  nitrogen  when  ammoninm  sulphate  was 
applied  as  a  top-dressing,  bat  almost  no  loss  of  nitrogen  with  lime  nitrogen. 
With  a  high  day  content  the  loss  from  ammonium  sulphate  on  soils  rich  in 
lime  was  greatly  reduced  tiurough  the  absorbent  action  of  tlie  clay. 

With  natural  soils  neither  the  natural  nor  the  highly  absorb^it  artifldai 
seolites  were  capable  of  fixing  appreciable  quantities  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen 
in  tlie  soil  for  a  long  period.  Ammonium  sulpliate  and  sodium  nitrate  gave  like 
results  on  soils  containing  either  high  or  low  contents  of  clay. 

Oreen  manuring  with  yellow  clover  was  more  effective  tlian  with  peas,  beans, 
and  vetdi,  especially  on  Imperfectly  aerated  soils,  because  of  the  greater  readi- 
ness with  which  the  clover  decomposed.  The  effect  of  the  clover  was  not  so 
pronounced  on  the  sandy  as  on  the  clay  soil,  40.8  per  c«it  of  the  nitrogen  of 
the  dov^  being  assimilated  In  the  clay  soil  as  compared  with  36.5  per  cent  in 
the  sandy  soil.  The  nitrogen  of  peas,  beans,  and  vetch  was  assimilated  at  the 
rate  of  30.5  per  cent  in  the  clay  soil  as  compared  with  83JS  per  cent  in  the 
sandy  soiL 

Fertiliser  eccperlments  with  sodium  nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate,  lima 
nitrofiren,  and  Norwegian  nitrate.  Hit  {8Uch8.  Landw.  Ztschr.,  58  (1910),  Jfos. 
10,  pp.  12Jhif^6;  11,  pp.  U2,  i45).— In  comparative  tests  on  light  loam  soil  with 
oats  and  rye  the  sodium  nitrate  gave  the  best  results  with  rye  during  the  first 
year  and  lime  nitrogoi  the  best  returns  with  oats.  The  following  year,  with 
spring  application,  both  lime  nitrogen  and  Norwegian  nitrate  gave  better  results 
than  sodium  nitrate.  The  nitrogenous  fertilizers  were  especially  effective  on 
crops  following  potatoes  which  had  received  liberal  applications  of  manura 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  C.  O.  Atwateb  {Penn.  Dept.  Agr,  Bui,  199,  pp.  106^ 
110).— This  is  a  plea  for  the  introduction  of  by-products  of  coke  ovens  into  the 
United  States  with  a  view  to  saving  the  large  amount  of  sulpliate  of  ammonia 
now  going  to  waste  in  ttie  coking  of  coaL 

The  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  its  utilisation,  K.  Kaiseb  (Der  Luftsickstoff  und 
fcifie  Verweriung,  Leipaic,  1910,  pp.  102,  flg$.  15).— This  Is  a  concise  summary 
of  the  present  knowledge  with  reference  to  nitrogen  in  the  economy  of  nature^ 
sources  of  nitrogen,  nitrogen  combustion,  the  formation  of  ammonia  and  cyanid 
compounds  from  atmoi^heric  nitrogen,  and  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  means  of 
bactffia.  The  book  describes  some  of  the  newer  processes  for  manufacturing 
nitrogen  compounds  from  the  air  and  discusses  the  industrial  aspect  of  this 
subject 

Calcium  cyanamid  and  some  of  its  decomposition  products,  A.  Stxttseb 
and  F.  Bsis  (Jour.  Landw.,  58  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  65-76;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Chem. 
Soc  [London],  98  {1910),  No.  512,  II,  p.  5^).— This  article  is  based  upon  in- 
vestigations which  have  been  in  part  reported  elsewhere  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  718). 

It  is  shown  that  the  first  stage  in  the  decomposition  of  calcium  cyanamid  is 
brought  about  by  the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxid,  followed  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  cyanamid  by  chemical  and  not  biological  processes  into  urea  and 
similar  compounds.  Ferric  oxid  is  the  most  important  soil  constituent  con- 
cerned in  this  change.  The  urea  is  rapidly  converted  into  ammonia  and  sub- 
sequoitly  into  nitrate&  Dicyandiamid  is  not  available  as  a  source  of  nitrogen 
for  hi^r  plants,  but  thare  is  no  danger  from  its  formation  from  lime  nitrogen 
in  the  soil.  It  r^nains  in  tlie  soil  unchanged  for  a  long  time,  and  while  it  may 
retard  germination  it  is  not  injurious  to  growing  plants,  bacteria,  yeasts,  and 
str^)tothrix  if  other  available  forms  of  nitrog^i  are  presait 

ComparatiTe  tests  of  the  action  of  40  per  cent  potassium  chlorid,  potas- 
silicate,  and  feldspar,  F.  Honoahp  ei  al.  {Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  GeteU^ 
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25  {1910),  N08.  4f  pp.  4M^;  5,  pp.  61-67,  fiffs,  iO).— In  pot  experimaita  with 
oats,  rye»  beans,  potatoes,  and  clover,  extending  over  two  years,  1908  and  1909, 
the  40  per  cent  potash  salt  gave  much  larger  yields  than  either  the  silicate  or 
feldspar,  the  latter  showing  no  Increase  whatever,  whereas  the  silicate  gave  a 
slight  Increase  In  yield.  Ammonium  sulphate  applied  with  the  phonollte  did 
not  Increase  the  solubility  of  its  potash,  and  there  was  no  beneficial  after-effect 
of  the  potassium  silicate  the  second  year. 

The  utilization  of  the  potash  in  lime  trass  fertilizer,  A.  Stutzeb  (Mitt. 
Deut  Landw,  QeselU,  25  {1910),  No.  J^S,  pp.  621,  622).— Thin  article  refers  to 
experiments  by  Remy  comparing  a  patented  so-Killed  zeolite  fertilizer  with 
phonollte,  and  reports  pot  experiments  by  the  author  to  determine  the  efficiency 
of  this  fertilizer  In  comparison  with  potassium  chlorid  and  sulphate  on  peas 
and  barley. 

The  results  show  that  taking  the  utilization  of  the  potash  of  the  chlorid  as 
100,  that  of  the  trass  fertilizer  was  17  with  peas  and  19  with  barley. 

The  society  for  the  scientific  advancement  of  the  Qerman  potash  salts 
deposits,  J.  H.  Van't  Hoff  (Sitzher.  K.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wisa.,  1910,  XXXIX, 
pp.  772-786). — ^An  annotated  list  of  recent  papers  and  documents  bearing  upon 
the  German  potash  salts  deposits  is  given. 

Experiments  with  phosphatic  fertilizers,  W.  Schneidewind  and  D.  Meteb 
{Landw.  Jahrb.,  9S  {1910),  ErgSmungsh.  S,  pp.  296-241;  aba.  in  Chem,  ZentbL, 
1910,  //,  No.  6,  pp.  405,  406;  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indua.,  29  {1910),  No.  17,  p. 
1070). — Comparative  pot  tests  of  superphosphate,  Thomas  slag,  "agricultural 
phosphate,'*  and  precipitated  phosphate  are  reported,  as  well  as  studies  of 
the  rate  at  which  these  phosphates  become  available  In  the  soil  and  of  their 
behavior  In  combination  with  other  fertilizing  materials. 

The  soil  used  in  these  experiments  was  sandy  clay  loam  mixed  with  about 
1  per  cent  of  lime.  It  had  not  received  any  phosphatic  fertilizer  for  many 
years.    The  crops  grown  In  the  experiments  were  oats  and  mustard. 

In  soils  with  a  good  lime  content,  with  only  a  little  Iron  and  clay,  the  Thomas 
slag  as  well  as  the  superphosphates  and  the  precipitated  phosphate  retained 
their  effectiveness  for  many  years.  In  the  first  two  years  the  excess  applica- 
tion of  superphosphate  gave  better  returns  than  the  same  application  of  Thomas 
slag;  In  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years  both  phosphates  yielded  the  same; 
but  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  years  the  Thomas  slag  yielded  more  than  the 
superphospate.  Greater  amounts  of  phosphorus  were  assimilated  by  the  plants 
in  seven  years  from  the  excess  application  of  the  superphosphate  than  from  the 
Thomas  slag.  This  greater  assimilation  occurred  mainly  during  the  first  year. 
The  phosphoric  acid  of  the  Thomas  slag  was  more  economically  utllhsed  by  the 
plants  than  that  of  the  superphosphate. 

The  so-called  agricultural  phosphate  showed  only  a  slight  action,  and  only 
a  small  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid  was  available.  Its  efficiency  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Thomas  slag  was  only  18.6  per  cent 

The  mixing  of  lime  nitrogen  with  the  superphosphate  reduced  the  efficiency 
of  the  latter. 

The  occurrence  of  phosphorus  in  Cura^o,  Aruba,  and  Bonaire  {Indische 
Mercuur,  33  {1910),  No.  42,  pp.  8S9,  840). —An  account  of  the  present  status  of 
the  phosphate  mines  of  these  Islands,  and  a  description  of  small  phosphate  de- 
posits discovered  in  1909  near  Bank!  Jessurun,  Aruba,  are  given.  Samples  of 
the  new  deposits  contained  about  77  per  cent  of  calcium  phosphate. 

Experiments  with  lime  and  magnesia,  D.  Meyeb  {Landw.  Jahrb.,  39  {1910)^ 
Ergdnzungab.  3,  pp.  254^98,  fig.  1;  aba.  in  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1910,  II,  No.  6,  p.  406; 
Jour.  Boc.  Chem.  Indua.,  29  {1910),  No.  17,  p.  1071).— The  subjects  Investigated 
in  these  experiments  were  the  relation  of  the  yield  of  crops  to  the  ratio  of  lime 
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and  nwgiK^rtu  In  fb^  soil  the  action  of  increased  appUcatlona  of  magneeiom 
and  sodium  salts  on  the  growth  of  plants,  lime  content  and  soil  reaction  in  their 
relation  to  the  need  of  lime  in  the  soil,  the  action  of  different  lime  and  mag- 
nesia fertillias  on  acid  soils,  and  the  determination  of  the  acidity  of  soils. 

The  soils  nsed  included  clay  loam,  sandy,  and  loam  soils.  The  crops  grown 
included  buckwheat,  oats,  mustard,  dover,  and  potatoes.  Detailed  data  are 
given  for  each  crop. 

Correction  of  an  excess  of  magnesia  applied  as  fertiliser  reduced  the  yield  of 
both  buckwheat  and  oat&  No  definite  relation  between  the  yield  of  the  crop 
and  the  ratio  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  soil  was  established. 

Magnesium  sulphate,  magnesium  chlorid,  and  sodium  chlorid,  with  a  high 
magnesia  contmt  in  the  soil,  gave  an  increased  yield  with  cereals  but  not  with 
hoed  crops  and  forage  plants.  With  the  larger  applications  (2  par  cent)  the 
actioD  of  the  chlorids  was  more  detrimental  than  that  of  the  magnesium  sul- 
phate. The  smalls  the  lime  content  and  the  lighter  the  soil  the  greater  was 
the  reduction  of  the  yield. 

To  determine  the  need  of  lime  in  a  soil  not  only  the  lime  content  but  also  the 
reaction  of  the  soil  is  important.  Neutral  soils  with  low  content  of  lime  are 
sometimes  not  benefited  by  applications  of  lime  and  the  same  is  true  of 
add  soils  with  higher  lime  content,  although  the  lime  is  beneficial  in  improving 
bacteriological  conditions. 

Calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  yield  of  red 
ctorer,  mustard,  and  potatoes  on  an  acid  soil  d^cient  in  lime,  whereas  gypsum 
reduced  the  yield. 

On  the  alleged  refutation  of  the  lime  factor  theory,  O.  Loew  {Landw, 
Jahrh.,  S9  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  W5-^45).— The  author  discusses  recent  work  by 
Eager,  G^ssel,  Doyarenko  (B.  S.  E.,  16,  p.  127)  and  de  Euljter  de  Wildt  (B.  8. 
R^  18,  p.  532).  which  led  to  conclusions  contrary  to  his  own  views  as  to  the 
importance  of  a  certain  ratio  between  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  solL  He  ex- 
plains why  in  his  opinlcm  the  work  of  these  investigators  does  not  refute  his 
theory. 

Fertilizers  and  their  nse,  J.  T.  Willard,  C.  O.  Swanson,  and  E.  C.  Wmnr 
{Kamas  8ta.  Bui.  169,  pp.  57-P7).— This  bulletin  gives  the  main  provisions  of 
the  state  fertilizer  law,  reports  analyses  of  52  samples  of  fertilizers  collected 
for  inspection  In  the  State,  explains  the  terms  relating  to  fertilizers,  describes 
materials  used  in  fertilizers,  and  discusses  soil  analysis  and  other  means  of 
determining  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  soils,  including  physical  tests,  study 
of  natural  v^etation,  and  methods  of  making  fertilizer  experiments. 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  **  a  thorough  chemical  analysis  of  a  soil  is 
indispensable  to  any  comprehensive  study  of  its  condition  and  probable  dura- 
bility. Such  chemical  analysis  may  not  be  sufilcient  alone  to  give  positive  indi- 
cations concerning  the  present  productiveness  of  the  soil,  or  its  needs  in  respect 
to  fertilizers.  Chemical  investigation  directed  toward  certain  specific  points 
may  be  of  great  value  in  respect  to  a  given  soil.  Laboratory  tests  of  a  purely 
physical  character  afford  little  if  any  Information  that  can  not  be  obtained 
better  by  examination  of  the  soil  in  Its  natural  condition  and  position.  The 
Immediate  fertilizer  requirements  of  a  soil  are  best  ascertained  by  means  of 
systematic  fractional  fertilization  of  different  crops." 

The  bulletin  also  deals  with  the  fertilizer  constituents  and  requirements  of 
different  crops,  the  valuation  of  fertilizers,  fertilizing  constituents  in  food  con- 
sumed by  domestic  animals,  and  the  selection  and  home  mixing  of  fertilizers. 
Tables  are  included  showing  the  composition  of  standard  fertilizing  materials, 
data  for  calculating  the  fertilizing  constituents  in  different  mixtures  and 
the  amounts  of  fertilizers  to  apply,  and  the  relation  between  phosphorus  and 
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phosphoric  acid,  potassium  and  potash,  nitrogen  and  ammonia,  and  caldnm  and 
lime  for  certain  amounts  containing  equal  quantities  of  the  elements  named. 

Commercial  fertilizers^  J.  S.  Bitsd  (Calif amia  8ta.  BiU.  206,  pp.  51), — ^This 
bulletin  reports  the  results  of  inspection  work  (including  analyses  and  valaa- 
tions)  of  the  California  Fertilizer  Control  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1910. 

Tabulated  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  W.  Fbeab  {Penn,  DepU 
Agr.  Bui,  189,  pp.  71), — ^This  bulletin  gives  the  results  of  fertilizer  inspection 
in  Pennsylvania  from  August  1  to  December  81,  1909. 

[Fertilizer  manufacturers  and  importers  and  licensed  fertilizers  in  Penn- 
sylvania! {Penn.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui,  191,  pp.  S7). — ^Thls  is  a  list  of  fertilizer  manu- 
facturers and  importers  and  of  the  brands  of  fertilizers  which  were  licensed 
for  sale  in  Penn^lvania  during  1910. 

AOEICITLTirBAL  BOTANY. 

The  plant  life  of  Maryland,  F.  Shbeve,  M.  A.  Chbtsleb,  F.  H.  Blodgett,  and 
F.  W.  Besley  (Md.  Weather  8erv,  Spec.  Pub.,  S  {1910),  pp.  5SS,  pis.  39,  dgms.  5, 
maps  12), — ^This  is  an  ecological  study  of  the  plant  life  of  Maryland  in  which 
the  influence  of  climate  and  physiography  on  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of 
plants  is  shown.  Chapters  are  also  given  pointing  out  the  relation  of  natural 
vegetation  to  crop  possibilities,  the  agricultural  features  of  Maryland,  and  the 
forests  and  their  products. 

Additional  notes  on  the  number  and  distribution  of  native  legomes  in 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  J.  A.  Wabbei?  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur,  Plant  Indus. 
Circ.  70,  pp,  8), — ^These  studies  are  in  continuation  of  those  previously  reported 
(E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  424)  and  were  made  to  determine  whether  all  the  native 
legumes  are  concerned  in  nitrogen  gathering. 

Practically  all  the  prairie  species  of  the  region  investigated  have  been  ex- 
amined and  nodules  found  in  abundance  in  every  one,  although  they  seemed 
to  be  more  numerous  on  some  species  than  on  others.  In  general,  there  seemed 
to  be  many  more  nodules  on  annuals  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  roots 
than  on  perennial  plants. 

The  author  notes  the  occurrence  of  nodules  on  the  buffalo  berry  {Lepar- 
gyrwa  argentea).  Analyses  of  the  material  showed  the  roots  to  contain  0.43 
per  cent  nitrogen,  while  the  nodules  gave  2.31  per  cent  This  large  increase 
in  nitrogen  in  the  nodules,  together  with  the  fact  that  bacteria  have  been 
isolated  from  them,  indicates  that  this  plant  can  be  considered  as  a  nitrog^i- 
gathering  one. 

The  indigenous  species  of  cereals  found  in  Palestine  and  Sjrria,  A.  Aabon- 
soHN  {VerhandU  K,  K.  Zool.  Bot.  Oeaell.  Wien,  59  {1909),  No,  10,  pp.  485- 
509). — The  author  reports  having  found  indigenous  to  Palestine  and  Syria 
Triticum  dicoccoides,  T,  monococcum  (ggUopoidea,  Hordeum  spontaneum,  and 
SecaXe  montanum,  which  he  believes  to  be  the  prototypes  from  which  were 
developed  our  races  of  cultivated  wheat,  barley,  and  rye.  A  previous  account 
of  his  discoveries  has  been  noted  elsewhere  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  533). 

The  use  of  the  spectroscope  in  the  study  of  plant  life,  G.  Hbnslow  {Jour, 
Roy.  Hort.  8oc.  [London],  S6  {1910),  No.  1,  pp,  82-P7).— The  author  contributes 
to  the  study  of  the  relative  effects  of  different  parts  of  the  solar  spectrum  on 
the  transpiration  of  plants,  the  experiments  showing  the  effect  on  transpiration 
in  comparison  with  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation. 

After  several  attempts  the  author  finally  adopted  the  plan  of  growing  small 
plants  in  miniature  pots,  covering  them  with  rubber  sheeting,  which  was  bound 
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about  the  stem  of  the  plant  This  prevoited  eraporation  from  the  surface, 
and  lose  of  weii^t  was  doe  to  tranq;)iratioii  alone. 

The  experiments  ware  made  with  a  eonsidarahle  number  of  plants  repreeent- 
ing  diiferent  families.  The  results  are  held  to  corroborate  those  of  Wieener, 
who  showed  that  transpiration  is  mainly  effected  by  the  red,  blue,  and  violet 
rays;  while  the  yellow  and  green  rays,  which  are  optically  the  brightest,  are 
leas  able  to  effect  transpiration,  even  if  they  do  not  hinder  it. 

An  atmoirraph,  W.  L.  Bikenbebby  {BoU  Oaz.,  50  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  2H-218, 
Pot.  4). — ^A  description  is  given  of  a  form  of  apparatus  designed  to  give  a  con- 
tiDons  record  showing  the  msxima  and  minima  of  evaporation  and  transpiration. 

Transpiration  experiments  with  the  com  plant,  T.  A.  Kusselbaoh  {Ne- 
hntka  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  1B5-1S0,  figs.  2,  dffms.  2). —A  preliminary  report  is 
given  of  experiments  carried  on  with  the  com  plant  to  determine  if  possible 
aome  practical  means  for  reducing  the  amount  of  water  tliat  the  plant  must 
absorb  for  normal  growth.  Forty  plants  in  two  series  were  grown,  one  of  which 
was  grown  in  loam  watered  with  well  water,  while  the  other  was  grown  in 
sand  to  which  a  complete  nutrient  solution  was  added.  In  the  first  series  the 
object  was  to  determine  the  relation,  if  any,  between  transpiration  and  the 
water  content  of  the  soil,  while  in  the  second  a  study  was  made  of  the  relation 
of  soil  fertility  to  the  quantity  of  water  transpired  in  producing  a  given  dry 
wddiL    A  q)ecial  form  of  pot  was  devised  for  growing  tlie  plants. 

It  was  found  that  nearly  the  same  amount  of  water  was  transpired  per  gram 
of  dry  weight  in  all  saturations  except  where  only  20  per  cent  saturation  was 
maintained.  Where  the  saturation  of  the  soil  varied  from  40  to  08  per  cent 
the  amount  of  water  transpired  per  gram  of  dry  matter  varied  from  224  to 
242  grains.  Where  different  strengths  of  nutrient  solution  were  added  to  the 
sand  cultures,  there  was  little  difference  In  the  amount  of  water  used  per 
gram  of  dry  weight  The  strongest  solution,  0.6  per  cent  proved  too  strong 
for  normal  development  and  the  amount  of  water  required  decreased  slightly 
with  an  increase  In  the  strength  of  solution. 

Summarizing  his  investigations,  the  author  states  that  the  quantity  of  water 
consumed  by  rtmilar  com  plants  in  producing  a  given  yield  can  not  be  materi- 
ally affected  by  varying  the  water  content  of  the  soil,  other  things  being  equal. 
When  the  soil  is  dry,  somewhat  less  water  is  used  in  producing  a  given  dry 
weight  but  the  yield  is  also  decreased. 

There  appeared  to  be  little  or  no  stomatic  regulative  control  which  would 
adjust  the  rate  of  tranq;)iration  according  to  the  external  conditions.  The 
transpiration  rate  was  found  to  vary  with  the  changes  in  the  several  climatic 
factors,  relative  humidity  of  the  air  being  the  chief  among  these. 

The  transpiration  curve  is  fairly  parallel  with  the  evaporation  curve,  and  it 
is  possible  that  by  knowing  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  a  free  water  surface 
the  tranq^ratlon  requirements  may  be  approximately  determined. 

The  root  development  in  the  plants  was  found  to  be  proportionately  greater 
in  dry  than  in  wet  soil,  so  that  plants  which  make  their  early  growth  in  dry 
son  may  be  expected  to  better  withstand  a  later  period  of  drought  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  would  have  a  greater  absorbing  surface  exposed  to  the  soil 
partideB. 

Experiments  on  exosmosis  in  plants,  F.  Gzafek  (Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  CfeselL, 
28  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  159-169;  aba.  in  Bot.  Gaz.,  50  {1910),  No.  3,  pp.  2Si, 
2S5).^A  preliminary  report  is  made  of  investigations  conducted  to  determine 
tbe  permeability  of  the  plasma  of  plant  oells  to  various  substances,  and  the 
critical  ctmcentration  for  securing  permeability  was  determined. 

Chi  the  physiolocpical  processes  in  the  sprouting  of  plants,  H.  MI^lleb  and 
0.  gcBHEmKB  {Landw.  Jahrjf,  ^chtoeiz,  2\  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  285-248) .--The 
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results  are  given  of  experiments  on  respiration,  sugar  storage,  enzyms,  etc.,  of 
tubers  and  seeds  when  subjected  to  a  temporary  heating  (wet  or  dry)  at  from 
18  to  40*  during  their  dormant  periods. 

The  physiological  significance  of  certain  glacosids,  T.  Weevebb  (K.  Akad. 
Wetensch,  Amsterdam,  Proc,  Sect.  Sci,,  12  {1909),  pt.  i,  pp.  J9S-20J;  abs.  in 
Bot.  Centhh,  113  {1910),  No,  17,  pp.  UU  W).—K  study  was  made  of  arbutln, 
the  glucosid  which  occurs  in  various  species  of  Ericacese.  This  glucosld  is  said 
to  play  the  part  of  a  reserve  material  and  is  principally  deposited  in  the  leaves. 
With  the  development  of  the  young  shoots  the  amount  of  arbutln  diminishes 
and  that  of  hydroqulnone  Increases  for  a  time  and  diminishes  as  soon  as  asslnii- 
lation  begins  in  the  young  leaves. 

In  studies  of  different  parts  of  the  pear  tree  a  glucosld  was  found  which  is 
believed  to  be  probably  identical  with  arbutln,  and  an  enzym  isolated  from  the 
young  shoots  rapidly  hydrolyzed  this  glucosid  into  glucose  and  hydroqulnone. 
The  glucosid  was  found  to  increase  during  the  day  and  to  diminish  during  tiie 
night  During  the  summer  it  was  deposited  in  the  bark,  to  be  used  in  the  for- 
mation of  new  shoots  in  the  spring. 

From  young  shoots  of  Salix  purpurea  a  salicin-splitting  enzym,  salicase,  was 
obtained,  and  an  Identical  substance  was  isolated  from  Populus  canadensis. 
This  is  not  considered  Identical  with  emulsin  or  amygdnlase. 

From  young  shoots  a  mixture  of  enzyms  was  observed.  It  contained  catalase 
and  two  other  oxidases,  which  differ  from  laccase  and  tyrosinase.  From  th^r 
typical  reactions  these  have  been  named  sallgenolase  and  catecholase. 

Studies  were  made  of  salicln  and  populin  Isolated  from  shoots.  Populln  was 
found  to  be  formed  in  large  quantities  in  the  normal  shoots  but  wholly  absent 
in  the  etiolated  ones. 

The  examination  of  a  number  of  species  of  Populus  showed  that  they  contain 
a  considerable  quantity  of  saccharose,  which  plays  the  part  of  a  reserve  material. 

The  presence  and  utility  of  boron  in  plants,  H.  Aoitlhon  {Ann.  Inst.  Pus- 
teur,  24  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  321-329)  .—Thla  is  a  summary  of  work  reported  else- 
where (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  230),  in  which  the  author  shows  that  boron  is  a  very 
common  constituent  of  plants  and  that  It  can  be  used  by  the  higher  plants  in 
promoting  their  growth. 

The  action  of  useful  and  injurious  stimulants  on  the  respiration  of  plants, 
N.  N.  IvANOv  {Izv.  Imp.  Akad.  Nauk  {Bui.  Acad,  Imp.  8cL  St.-PStersh.),  6.  ser.^ 
1910,  No.  7,  pp.  571-581). — In  continuation  of  previous  investigations  (B.  S.  K., 
23,  p.  230),  the  author  has  carried  on  experiments  with  wheat  seedlings  and  with 
etiolated  plants  of  Vlcia  faba  to  determine  the  action  of  qulnln  hydrochlorld, 
sodium  selenite,  potassium  cyanld,  phloroglucin,  arbutln,  salicln,  etc. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  these  experiments,  as  well  as  those  previously 
described,  the  author  claims  that  living  plants  may  be  stimulated  by  nutritive 
substances  as  well  as  those  which  prove  injurious.  The  stimulation  in  botb 
cases  results  in  increased  respiration,  and  but  little  difference  can  be  observed 
whether  the  stimulant  is  a  nutritive  or  a  poisonous  one.  Phosphates,  which 
have  been  previously  shown  to  have  little  or  no  influence  on  the  respiration  of 
living  plants,  strongly  stimulate  the  respiration  when  the  plants  have  been 
killed.  Poisonous  substances,  however,  strongly  excite  the  respiration  of  living 
plants,  while  they  have  little  Influence  on  the  respiration  of  those  that  have  beoi 
killed. 

The  effect  of  these  different  substances  on  the  living  protoplasm,  as  shown  by 
the  respiration  of  plants,  furnishes  a  means  of  distinguishing  between  usefal 
and  injurious  stimulants. 
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The  action  of  Trapors  on  green  plants,  M.  Mibande  ( Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci. 
[Parii],  151  (1910),  No.  7,  pp.  481-48S)  .^According  to  the  author,  It  has  been 
known  for  some  time  that  etherization,  freezing,  ultraviolet  rays  of  light,  dry- 
ing, eta,  will  cause  the  blackening  of  plant  tissues  and,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, the  liberation  of  volatile  substances  that  have  been  previously  localized 
in  the  plant  but  are  set  free  through  the  agencies  mentioned. 

A  study  has  been  made  of  the  action  of  numerous  substances  on  the  blacken- 
ing of  the  cherry  laurel  and  on  the  liberation  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  is 
fifen  off  from  the  leaves  of  that  plant  Various  hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  phenols, 
adds,  ethers,  aldehydes,  cetones,  amlns,  and  amids  were  tested,  some  of  which 
blackened  the  plant  and  liberated  hydrocyanic  acid,  others  caused  a  change  in 
color  hot  no  acid  was  set  free,  while  still  others  showed  no  effect  whatever. 

The  property  of  blackening  plants  and  liberating  volatile  substances  is  said 
to  be  possessed  by  various  organic  compounds  the  stereochemic  structure  of 
which  differs  widely. 

InTestlffations  on  the  blackening  of  leaves,  L.  Maquenne  and  E.  Demoussy 
(BmL  Mus.  Nat.  HM.  Nat.  [PaHs],  1910,  No.  i,  pp.  57,  58).— Attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  leaves  are  often  blackened  under  the  influence  of  electric  light, 
and  tbe  authors  have  carried  on  investigations  to  determine  the  cause  of  this 
phenomenon. 

Plants  were  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  mercury  lamp,  the  light  of  which  is 
T«y  rich  In  ultraviolet  raya  When  plants  with  a  thin  epidermis  were  exposed 
to  this  light  the  leaves  were  blackened  within  2  or  3  hours,  while  if  the 
epfdennis  was  rather  thick  it  required  10  to  12  hours  to  produce  such  an  effect. 
The  action  of  the  ultraviolet  rays  seems  to  result  in  the  destruction  of  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cells  of  the  plants,  and  the  effecUof  these  rays  on  plants  is 
qoite  similar  to  that  on  animals,  micro-organisms,  fungi,  etc. 

Heat  was  found  to  exercise  a  similar  effect  Leaves  of  the  fig,  lilac,  privet, 
and  aucuba  when  plunged  in  water  at  temperatures  of  65  to  70*  for  half  a 
minute  turned  black  in  about  an  hour.  If  placed  in  boiling  water  for  a  second  a 
similar  effect  was  produced,  but  if  they  were  allowed  to  remain  for  2  minutes, 
blackening  did  not  occur  except  in  the  case  of  the  aucuba. 

The  experlmi^ts  seem  to  indicate  that  the  action  is  a  diastatic  one  and  is 
senerally  due  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  oxidase  following  the  destruction  of 
the  protoplasm. 

Some  observations  on  catalase,  O.  O.  Appleman  (Bot.  Qaz.,  50  (1910) ,  No.  S, 
pp.  lSt'192,  fig,  1). — ^During  the  course  of  an  investigation  on  the  physiological 
behavior  of  eaaxyms  in  the  after-ripening  of  the  potato  tuber,  the  author  found 
It  necessary  to  investigate  methods  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  cata- 
lase in  this  organ.  After  giving  an  account  of  the  distribution  and  function 
of  catalase,  the  methods  adopted  are  described  at  considerable  length. 

It  was  foimd  that  there  was  an  insoluble  and  a  soluble  catalase  in  the  potato 
whldi  could  be  separated  by  ordinary  filter  paper,  approximately  50  per  cent 
pasting  through  it  None,  however,  would  pass  through  a  Chamberland-Pas- 
teur  filter. 

Potato  catalase  was  found  to  be  limited  in  its  effect  on  the  decomposition 
of  hydrogen  peroxid,  a  given  amount  of  catalase  apparently  being  required  to 
decompose  a' definite  amount  of  hydrogen  peroxid.  The  catalase  activity  was 
found  to  bear  a  relation  to  the  respiratory  activity  of  the  potato,  decreasing 
nnder  the  same  conditions  as  did  the  respiration. 

The  physiology  of  lipoids,  W.  Palladin  (Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  Oesell.,  28  (1910), 
No.  6,  pp.  120-125). — ^A  report  is  given  of  investigations  conducted  with  wheat 
•eedllngs  to  determine  the  physiological  rdle  of  lipoids  in  plants. 
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The  respiration  of  living  and  dead  plants  was  compared,  and  this  fonction 
was  fonnd  to  vary  with  the  different  extractives,  the  d^ression  depending  upon 
the  proportion  of  phosphorus  in  the  extractives.  The  action  of  the  lipoids  is 
held  to  be  due  to  their  phosphorus  content 

Nuclear  phenomena  of  sexual  reproduction  in  algn,  B.  M.  Davis  (Amer. 
Nat,  44  {1910) y  No.  525,  pp.  51S-5S2),— In  a  paper  read  before  the  Botanical 
Society  of  America,  the  author  discusses  the  present  status  of  our  knowledge 
concerning  the  nuclear  phenom^ia  of  sexual  reproduction  in  algse. 

Nuclear  phenomena  of  sexual  reproduction  in  fungi,  B.  A.  Habpeb  (Amer, 
Nat,  if  {1910),  No,  525,  pp.  5SS^4S).—ln  a  paper  read  before  the  Botanical 
Society  of  America,  the  author  summarizes  the  results  of  recent  investigationfl 
on  sexual  reproduction  in  fungi. 

The  chemistry  of  the  higher  fungi.  V,  The  maize  smut  (Ustilacro  may- 
dis),  J.  Zellneb  {Monatsh.  Chem.,  SI  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  617-634). —The  results 
are  given  of  a  series  of  tests  on  the  chemical  substances  found  in  the  dried 
spores  of  U.  tnaydis.  Twenty-four  substances  were  found,  including  oleic  add, 
fixed  fatty  acids,  volatile  fatty  acids,  lecithin,  glycerin,  2  resins,  sclerotinic  add, 
phlobaphene,  tannin,  mannit,  erythrite,  glucose,  trimethylamin,  ustilagin,  a 
gummy  carbohydrate,  a  carbohydrate  soluble  in  alcohol,  a  chltinous  substance, 
albuminoid  substances,  an  invert  ferment,  a  t&t  splitting  ferment,  and  amanltol. 

The  chemistry  of  the  higher  fungi.  VT,  The  chemical  relation  between 
the  higher  parasitic  fungi  and  their  host,  J.  Zrllneb  {Monatsh.  Chem.^  St 
{1910),  No.  6,  pp.  6S5-641)' — In  discussing  the  chemical  composition  of  ^ym- 
bionts  it  is  stated  that  the  chemical  constituents  of  host  and  parasite  are  usa- 
ally  very  different,  although  the  substance  from  the  host  passes  over  unchanged 
into  the  parasite,  where  it  is  quickly  changed  to  a  different  substance,  depending 
on  the  type  of  parasite  ancf  its  substratum.  The  interaction  of  the  2  oymblonts 
on  each  other  may  result  in  one  of  three  things:  (1)  The  fungus  may  draw  its 
nutriments  from  the  substratum  (host)  and  leave  therein  another  substance 
useful  to  the  host  as  in  Mycorrhiza,  fungi,  and  lichens;  (2)  the  fungus  may  sap 
its  host  without  leaving  either  a  beneficial  or  a  noxious  substance;  or  (3)  the 
fungus  may  poison  its  host  as  do  certain  bacteria,  Claviceps  purpurea,  etc,  by 
leaving  certain  injurious  substances  in  the  substratum.  As  to  the  chemical 
processes  that  occur  in  these  fungi,  but  very  little  is  definitely  known. 

The  behavior  of  bacteria  in  a  nitrous  oxid  atmosphere,  A.  Maassen  and 
Sch5itewald  {Miti.  K.  Biol.  Anat  Land  u.  Forstw.,  1910,  No.  10,  pp.  StS4). — 
The  results  are  briefiy  given  of  culture  experiments  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrons 
oxid,  with  Actinomyces  roaaceus,  Azotohacter  chrooooccum,  root  tubercle  bac- 
teria. Bacillus  prcepoUens,  B.  pyocyaneus,  B.  subtilis,  Bacterium  coli  commune. 
Vibrio  phosphorescens,  an  anaerobic  spore-forming  bacillus  from  cow  manure, 
and  the  baderia  of  a  garden  soil.  It  was  found  that  the  nitrous  oxid  was  not 
injurious  to  any  of  these  baderia,  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  no  evidence 
that  any  of  them  was  able  to  obtain  its  needed  oxyg^i  or  nitrogen  from  it. 

Nitrogen  gain  and  loss  in  cultivated  soils,  A.  Koch  {Mitt.  Deut.  Landw. 
GeselL,  25  {1910),  No.  12,  pp.  17S-175;  ahs.  in  Centhl  Bakt.  [etc],  2.  Aht.,  27 
{1910),  No.  22-^5,  pp.  6SS,  634).'-The  author  discusses  the  gain  or  loss  hi  fixed 
nitrogen  in  the  utilization  of  sodium  nitrate  by  soil  baderia  and  the  value  of 
cellulose  as  a  source  of  energy  for  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria. 

It  was  shown  that  if  the  soil  is  very  damp  free  nitrogen  will  be  liberated 
from  the  nitrate  of  soda,  but  in  well-drained  and  aerated  soils  this  nitrate  will 
be  utilized  in  forming  albuminoid  nitrogen  by  the  bacteria.  It  was  found  that 
cellulose  as  well  as  sugar  and  starch  was  available  as  a  source  of  energy  in 
nitrogen  fixation,  as  was  evidenced  by  an  experiment  In  which  from  100  gm. 
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of  earth  mixed  with  paper  and  infected  wltli  stable  manure  29  mg.  of  nitrogen 
wts  obtained. 

The  adaptation  of  the  plant  to  the  soil,  A.  D.  Hall  (Jour,  Roy,  Hon.  Soc. 
[London],  36  (1910)^  No.  1,  pp.  1-^1,  figs,  11). — These  papers  are  the  third  and 
fourth  lectures  in  a  series  founded  in  honor  of  Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  and  in 
them  the  author  discusses  the  factors  in  the  soil  which  are  believed  to  influence 
the  distribution  of  plants.  The  questions  involTed  are  held  to  be  fundamental 
in  plant  nutrition,  and  some  of  the  difficulties  attending  attempts  to  correlate 
the  composition  of  the  soil  with  the  plant  growth  are  pointed  out. 

Alterations  in  the  development  and  forms  of  plants  as  a  result  of  environ- 
ment, G.  Klebs  {Proc  Roy.  Soc.  [London],  8er.  B,  82  (1910),  No.  B  559,  pp. 
547-558). — ^This  is  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Royal  Society  in  which  the 
author  gives  the  results  of  some  of  his  experiments  upon  the  influence  of  envi- 
ronment on  plants,  the  effect  of  light,  moisture,  and  other  factors  being 
described. 

Hybridization  methods  in  com  breeding,  G.  H.  Shttll  (Amer.  Breeders 
U^g.,  1  (1910),  No.  2,  pp,  98-107,  fig.  i).— The  author  calls  attention  to  a  de- 
scription of  a  method  of  hybridizing  com  given  in  Bulletin  25  of  the  Illinois 
Station  (R  S.  R.,  4,  p.  904)  which  he  says  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
methods  described  by  E.  M.  East  and  by  G.  N.  Collins  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  427). 

Aftc^  discussing  these  various  methods  of  com  breeding,  the  author  describes 
some  of  his  experiments  and  summarizes  his  investigations,  which  have  been 
conducted  for  a  number  of  years.  He  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
many  distinct  biotypes  of  com  continually  mingled  together  in  complex  hybrid 
combinations,  and  that  there  is  a  stimulating  effect  of  heterozygosis.  This  is 
shown,  it  is  said,  by  the  fact  that  the  progeny  of  every  self -fertilized  corn  plant 
is  inferior  in  size,  vigor,  and  productiveness  as  compared  with  the  progeny  of  a 
normally  cross-bred  plant  derived  from  the  same  source.  The  decrease  in  size 
and  vigor  which  accompaoies  self-fertilization  is  said  to  be  greatest  in  the  flrst 
generation,  and  to  l)ecome  less  and  less  in  each  succeeding  one  until  a  condition 
is  reached  when  there  Is  probably  no  more  loss  of  vigor.  A  cross  between 
plants  belonging  to  two  self-fertilized  families  results  in  a  progeny  of  as  great 
vigw,  size,  and  productivaiess  as  are  possessed  by  families  which  have  never 
been  self-fertilized. 

The  reciprocal  crosses  between  two  distinct  self-fertilized  families  are  equal 
and  possess  the  cliaracters  of  the  original  com  with  which  the  experiments 
were  started.  The  Fi  from  a  combination  of  plants  belonging  to  certain  self- 
fertilized  families  produces  a  yield  superior  to  that  of  the  original  cross-bred 
stock.  The  yield  and  quality  of  the  crop  produced  are  functions  of  the  par- 
tkmlar  combination  of  self-fertilized  parental  type,  and  these  qualities  remain 
the  same  whenever  the  cross  is  repeated.  The  Ft  hybrids  are  no  more  variable 
than  the  pure  strains  which  enter  into  them,  but  the  F2  show  much  greater 
aviation  than  Fi.    The  yield  per  acre  of  the  F2  is  less  than  that  of  the  Fi. 

Twin  hybrids  ((Enothera  Iseta  and  (E.  velutina)  and  their  anatomical 
distinctions,  F.  M.  Andrews  (Bot.  Oaz.,  50  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  193^201).— A 
stndy  of  twin  (Enothera  hybrids,  together  with  comparisons  with  (E.  lamarck- 
iana  and  (E.  biennis,  was  made.  From  this  the  author  concludes  that  the  twin 
hTbrids  (E.  Iwta  and  (E,  velutina  show  themselves  by  their  foliage  and  flowers, 
and  the  greater  density  and  character  of  the  pubescence  in  (E.  velutina,  as  well 
as  the  form  of  the  cells,  to  be  distinct,  and  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  investi- 
gated, constant  forms. 

The  mutation  theory:  A  criticism,  G.  Henslow  (Jour.  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  [Lon- 
don], 36  (1910),  No.  1,  pp>.  i^-J-i^S).— The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  con- 
ditioQs  under  which  the  various  mutations  of  (^nothera  lamarckiana  described 
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by  de  Vries  were  produced.  He  expresses  the  conviction  that  the  specific  char- 
acters described  for  the  yarious  species  are  simply  individual  variations  due  to 
a  tendency  to  degeneration  in  consequence  of  the  plants  having  been  transferred 
from  a  xerophytlc  (sandy)  environment  to  a  soil  supersaturated  with  manure. 

FIELD  CBOFS. 

[Field  crops  work  at  the  North  Platte  substation]  (Nebraska  8ta.  Rpt, 
1909,  pp.  X/F-JF/).— During  the  4  years  beginning  1906,  summer-tilled  land 
produced  an  average  of  about  50  bu.  per  acre.  Adjoining  fields  not  summer 
tilled  yielded  from  20  to  24  bu.  per  acre,  except  in  the  unusually  wet  s^ison  of 
1906,  when  they  produced  41  bu.  per  acre.  The  middle  of  September  proved 
the  best  time  for  sowing  winter  wheat  Durum  wheat  varieties  yielded  from 
26.6  to  83.6  bu.  per  acre  in  1908  and  proved  much  superior  to  the  local  varieties 
generally  used.  No  other  variety  excelled  common  barley  with  its  yield  of  21.4 
bu.  per  acre.  Among  12  oat  varieties,  Kherson  produced  42  bu.  per  acre  and 
Burt  and  Texas  Red  38  bu.  each. 

Beport  on  the  Aligrarh  Afirricultoral  Station  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
A^rra  and  Oudh  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1010,  A.  E.  Pabb  (Rpt,  Aligarh 
Agr.  8ta,  United  Prov,  Agra  and  Oudh,  1910,  pp,  5+II,  pi.  1). — American  cot- 
ton sown  early  with  Irrigation  produced  nearly  twice  as  great  a  yield  as  that 
sown  later  with  the  rains,  while  the  local  varieties  showed  little  difference.  The 
local  varieties  gave  practically  equal  yields  when  sown  broadcast  as  when  sown 
in  rows  2  ft  apart.  Among  local  varieties  Bisawar  produced  the  highest  yield, 
411  lb&  per  acre,  but  was  only  moderately  high  in  lint  percentage.  Other  work 
reported  dealt  with  plant  selection  in  cotton  tests,  local  adaptability  of  ground- 
njits,  rates  of  sowing  maize,  and  variety  tests  of  sugar  cane  and  maize. 

Variety  tests  of  wheat  and  oats,  J.  L.  Buboess,  F.  T.  Meacham,  and  R.  W. 
CoLLETT  (Bui  A'.  C.  Dept  Agr.,  Aug.  1910,  8up.,  pp.  ii).— Among  wheat  varie- 
ties tested  at  the  Iredell  Farm  in  1910,  Fulcaster  and  Miller  Choice  stood  first 
with  yields  of  26J.  and  26.7  bu.  per  acre  respectively,  while  Culberson  and 
Apler  oats  yielded  51  and  46  bu.  per  acre  respectively  when  sown  in  the  fall, 
and  Hood  Mammoth  and  Burt  Ninety  Day  stood  first  among  the  spring  sown 
oats  with  yields  of  40  and  34.3  bu.  per  acre  respectively.  Six  varieties  produced 
an  average  yield  from  fall  seeding  much  above  that  of  the  same  varieties  wh^i 
sown  in  the  spring.  At  the  Buncombe  Test  Farm,  Merridy  and  London  native 
varieties  of  wheat  yielded  14.8  and  12.9  bu.  per  acre  respectively. 

Winter  fodders  for  the  south  coast,  R.  N.  Makin  (Agr.  Oaz.  N.  S.  Wole», 
21  (1910),  No.  8,  pp.  686-690,  figs.  4).— The  author  reports  results  of  tests  of 
different  varieties  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  for  winter  fodder. 

Beport  on  rice  and  cotton  investigations  in  China  and  Japan,  F.  G.  Kbatjss 
(Hawaii.  Forester  and  Agr.,  7  (1910),  Nos.  5,  pp.  US-152,  pis.  3;  6,  pp.  186-193, 
figs.  6;  7,  pp.  210-220,  figs.  6;  8,  pp.  2S1-2S8;  9,  pp.  271-275).— These  articles 
report  the  methods  used  in  rice  and  cotton  production  in  China  and  Japan,  the 
experimental  methods  in  use  at  the  stations  of  these  countries,  and  some  gen* 
eral  conclusions  based  upon  their  investigations. 

Trial  of  leguminous  plants  from  Ceylon  (Agr,  Oaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  21  (1910}^ 
No.  8,  p.  670). — The  results  are  briefly  reported  of  a  test  of  Crotalaria  striata, 
C.  hirsuta,  C.  lahurnifolia,  and  Indigofera  rubra.  The  two  last-named  failed  to 
germinate.  The  flrst-named  yielded  a  small  amount  of  thick,  coarse  fiber  and 
possessed  no  commercial  value,  although  grown  for  its  fiber  in  Chutia  Mazpur. 

Cold  resistance  of  alfalfa  and  some  factors  influencing  it,  C.  J.  Bbaih)  and 
L.  R.  Waldbon  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  185,  pp.  80,  pis.  4,  fig, 
i). — ^The  experiments  reported  were  conducted  at  Dickinson,  N.  Dak.,  in  co- 
operation with  the  North  Dakota  Station. 
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The  obsenratioiiB  Indicate  tbat  the  most  destrnctive  conditions  are  lack  of 
snfDdent  snowfaJl,  successiye  thawing  and  freezing,  and  excessive  moisture  in 
antmnn,  especially  when  followed  by  dry  winters.  The  capacity  to  react 
promptly  to  stimoli  producing  dormancy  is  perhaps  the  most  important  quality 
in  produdng  hardiness  in  alfalfas  and  clovers.  Variation  in  the  percentage  of 
bud  seed  accompanies  difference  in  hardiness,  but  in  a  way  that  is  not  fully 
imdentood.  Well  inoculated  plats  were  uninjured  by  a  frost  which  had  marked 
effect  on  slightly  inoculated  plats. 

Of  68  strains  tested  during  the  winter  of  190&-9  42  lost  80  per  cent  or  more  by 
winterkiUlng  and  3  lost  10  per  cent  or  less.  AH  European  alfalfas  lost  79.5  per 
cent  or  more^  those  from  Arabia  lost  100  per  cent,  those  from  Turkestan  an 
sTerage  of  72.3  per  cent,  those  from  Mongolia  33.5  per  cent,  those  from  Canada 
45.4  per  cent,  those  from  Mexico  85  per  cent,  and  those  of  18  American  strains 
8X3  par  cent,  while  the  hardiest  American  strain  suffered  to  the  extent  of  43.7 
per  cent  Grimm  seed  from  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  and  Clearwater,  Minn.,  winter- 
kflled  only  2.8  and  7  per  cent  respectively,  while  Turkestan  seed  from  High- 
more^  a  Dak.,  winterkilled  9.2  per  cent 

In  general  the  observations  recorded  indicate  that  good  tillage  and  suitable 
strains  of  seed  in  favorable  winters  are  the  controlling  factors  in  successful 
alfalfa  production  on  the  average  fertile  Northwest  soils.  Inoculation  deter- 
mines success  or  failure.  If  considerable  growth  was  left  on  the  field  in  autumn 
strains  of  inferior  hardiness  endured  severe  conditions,  probably  because  of 
exhaustion  of  soil  moisture  and  the  protective  snow  covering  held  over  the 
crowns  by  the  plants.  A  thin  stand  meant  high  winterkilling  save  in  the  hard- 
teat  varieties.  The  experiments  indicate  that  the  most  important  cause  of 
f&IInre  in  practice  is  the  use  of  seed  from  the  wrong  regions.  The  Mongolian 
aUalfa  proved  the  hardiest  newly  imported  strain,  probably  because  the  crowns 
were  the  most  deeply  set  in  the  soil.  It  is  suggested  that  the  long  endurance 
of  stands  of  the  Grimm  strain  may  be  due  in  part  to  its  power  of  putting  out 
new  roots  after  the  taproot  has  been  broken. 

The  importance  of  the  Inoculation  of  alfalfa  on  Nebraska  upland  soils, 
P.  J.  Alwat  (Nebraska  Sta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  S-^0,  figs,  2).— The  results  of 
investigations  elsewhere  are  summarized  with  references  to  the  authorities 
oonsolted.  A  discussion  of  the  recognition  of  inoculated  plants  is  followed  by 
a  statemoit  of  observations  made  in  alfalfa  fields  in  various  counties  in 
Nebraska. 

Crimson  dover  culture,  A.  B.  Grantham  {DeUnoare  Sta.  Bui.  89,  pp.  36,  figs. 
4)— Sxperiments  with  fertilizers  for  crimson  clover  indicated  that  acid  phos- 
pbate  and  potash  singly  or  in  combination  produced  marked  advantages,  but 
that  nitrate  of  soda  did  not  greatly  increase  the  growth.  Suggestions  are  given 
for  seed  production,  harvesting,  and  the  detection  and  removal  of  weed  seed. 

Beplies  to  letters  sent  out  to  several  hundred  Delaware  farmers  indicated 
that  those  replying  have  grown  crimson  clover  for  an  average  period  of  10 
years,  that  the  average  area  devoted  to  the  crop  was  16.6  acres,  that  moderately 
8Md  sandy  loam  is  the  predominating  soil,  and  that  July  and  August  are  the 
best  months  and  September  the  latest  safe  month  for  sowing.  Cfrimson  clover 
is  Qsoally  grown  after  another  crop.  In  95  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  seed  is  cov- 
ered, in  7S  per  cesit  not  more  than  15  lbs.  per  acre  is  sown,  80  per  cent  of 
qvlng  sowings  fail,  winterkilling  results  in  a  majority  of  cases,  fertilizers 
are  rardy  applied  at  time  of  sowing  in  com,  liming  is  successful  mainly  on 
day  soQs^  and  acid  phosphate  and  potash  are  most  prominently  mentioned  as 
tetlliaers.  About  83  per  cent  of  those  replying  on  this  point  cut  the  crop  for 
hay  at  or  Just  before  full  bloom,  the  average  yield  of  hay  being  2.12  tons  per 
acre  wltii  an  average  fimn  value  of  |10.60  per  ton*  while  the  average  seed 
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yield  is  7i  bu.  per  acre  valued  at  $3.80  per  bushel.  Com  could  in  most  in- 
stances be  matured  after  the  crop  of  crimson  clover  and  was  regarded  by  the 
majority  as  the  best  crop  for  crimson  clover  sod.  The  majority  of  the  replies 
indicated  that  crimson  clover  hay  equalled  or  excelled  cowpea  or  red  clover 
hay,  caused  no  injurious  effects,  and  excelled  cowpeas  for  soil  improvement 
The  crop  was  apparently  satisfactory  as  silage  where  tried,  was  universally 
reported  equal  to  or  better  than  red  clover  as  pasture,  and  increased  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil  by  an  average  of  66  per  cent.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the 
growers  held  that  the  crop  gave  as  good  fertilizer  results  when  cut  as  when 
plowed  under,  while  86  per  cent  state  that  a  noticeable  increase  in  yield  follows 
a  short  growth,  and  94  per  cent  of  the  replies  on  this  point  indicate  that  it 
succeeds  on  land  that  fails  to  produce  red  clover  well. 

A  digest  is  also  given  of  work  with  crimson  clover  at  several  stations. 

The  nitrogen  content  of  inoculated  and  uninoculated  alfalfa  plants,  F.  J. 
Alway  and  R.  M.  Pinckney  (Nebraska  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp,  3S,  34). — It  was 
usually  possible  to  determine  by  the  deeper  green  color  the  plants  having 
nodules.  The  inoculated  plants  analyzed  were  Invariably  much  higher  In  nitro- 
gen content  of  stalks  and  roots. 

The  curing  and  testing  of  seed  com,  R.  A.  Moore  (Wisconsin  8ta,  Ore. 
Inform.  18,  pp.  22,  figs.  10). — Directions  for  curing  small  and  large  lots  of  seed 
com  and  making  germination  tests  accompany  plans  for  a  corn-curing  house. 

Manchurian  millets,  A..H.  Haywood  (Agr.  Oaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  21  (1910),  No.  8, 
pp.  691-69S,  figs.  5).— At  the  Grafton  Experimental  Farm  white  and  yellow 
varieties  of  Hsiao-mi  Manchurian  millet  produced  estimated  yields  of  49  bn. 
and  52  bu.  48  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre,  respectively,  when  drilled  In  rows  21  ft 
apart. 

Trial  of  varieties  of  potatoes,  1909-10,  G.  yAU>EB  (Agr.  Quz.  N.  S.  Wales, 
21  (1910),  No.  9,  pp.  ISl-HB,  pis.  6,  figs.  2).— Brief  descriptions  of  each  of  the 
8  varieties  of  potatoes  tested  are  given  and  the  yields  of  each  variety  on  each 
of  the  test  farms  stated  in  a  table. 

The  average  yields  following  applications  of  4  cwt  of  potato  fertilizer  per 
acre  showed  "  a  gain  by  manuring  of  about  15  cwt.  of  potatoes  per  acre  at  a 
cost  of  about  32  s."  In  another  test  on  red  soil  at  WoUongbar,  500  lbs.  pa* 
acre  of  superphosphate  produced  a  slightly  greater  yield  than  500  lbs.  of  bone 
dust  and  each  produced  nearly  twice  the  yield  obtained  on  unmanured  plats. 
Whole  seed  produced  a  slightly  greater  average  yield  than  cut  seed,  but  the 
various  tests  were  so  contradictory  "  that  no  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down." 

Wheat  growing  and  its  present  day  problems,  K  J.  Russell  (8ci.  Prog. 
Twentieth  Cent.,  5  (1910),  No.  18,  pp  286-SOl,  fig.  1).— On  the  Broadbalk  Field 
at  Rothamsted,  the  increase  in  wheat  yield  for  each  43  lbs.  of  nitrogen  added 
varied  from  1,172  to  1,885  lbs.  of  straw  and  grain.  The  first  increment  of  nitro- 
gen increases  the  root  system  as  well  as  the  amount  of  material  that  each  unit  of 
root  surface  can  take  up.  The  second  increment  of  nitrogen  produces  a  larger 
increase  than  the  first  increment  but  this  does  not  go  on  indefinitely.  Otbeat 
topics  dealt,  with  are  the  relation  between  precipitation  and  wheat  yield, 
quality  and  composition  of  grain,  economic  problems  of  wheat  production,  and 
the  part  played  by  the  soil. 

Wheat  experiments,  season  1909,  G.  Valdeb  (Agr.  Gaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  21 
(1910),  No.  8,  pp.  $71-678,  figs.  2).— A  table  presents  the  results  of  variety  and 
manurial  tests  of  wheat  on  a  number  of  different  farms. 

In  31  trials,  "  Federation  easily  takes  first  place  with  an  average  of  24  bu. 
23  lbs."  In  each  of  the  geographical  divisions  in  which  it  was  tested  this 
variety  excelled  in  yield  the  local  varieties.  An  application  of  superphosphate 
produced  an  apparent  increase  in  yield  of  nearly  2  bu.  and  the  addition  of  a 
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Anall  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potaab  appeared  desirable  on  soils  that  bad  long 
beai  under  cultivation. 

Federation  wheat,  from  farmers'  and  millers'  point  of  view,  H.  Ross  {Affr. 
002.  N.  8.  WtOes,  21  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  tf94-tfd«).— Federation  wheat  proved 
niperior  in  yielding  qualities,  ease  of  stripping,  stiffness  of  straw,  and  storm 
resistance.  On  each  of  6  farms  it  excelled  in  yield  the  local  wheats.  On  the 
Wagga  Bxp^im^it  Farm  it  has  averaged  22  lbs.  per  acre  more  during  the  past 
8  years  tlian  any  other  variety  grown  for  an  equal  length  of  time.  The  opin- 
icms  of  millers  as  to  the  color  of  its  flour  varied  somewhat  but  none  reported 
discrimination  against  it,  while  one  was  '*  inclined  to  give  1  d.  per  bushel  more 
for  FMeratlon." 

Bieedinir  for  type  of  kernel  in  wheat,  and  its  relation  to  the  grading  and 
milling  of  the  grain,  H.  F.  Bobebts  {Kansas  8ta.  Bui.  170,  pp.  99-1S8,  figs. 
16). —The  author  presoits  in  tabular  and  graphic  form  the  results  of  studies 
of  the  packing  quality  and  volume  weight  of  52  races  of  wheat 

E^Kdal  attention  was  given  to  the  ratio  of  length  to  width.  In  27  races  this 
ratio  varied  from  1.88  to  2.14  and  in  the  remaining  25  races  from  2J.6  to  2.84. 
The  data  presented  lead  the  author  to  conclude  that  "  a  difference  of  at  least 
3  lbs.  to  the  bushel  in  the  test  weight  can  be  gained  by  breeding  for  short- 
kemded  races  of  wheat  Whoi  other  factors  than  ratio  are  considered  it  has 
been  found  that  as  much  as  7  \bB.  per  bushel  may  be  gained  by  breeding  for 
specific  types  of  kemeL"  The  superior  samples  were  invariably  those  having 
the  lower  ratio  of  length  to  width.  When  the  ratio  of  length  to  width  remains 
constant  a  higher  kernel-volume  is  generally  accompanied  by  higher  bushel- 
weigfat,  **  except  in  tlie  higher  ratios  where  the  reverse  is  the  case." 

The  author  concludes  that  the  grower  should  produce  a  wheat  that  will  test 
hi^  in  bushel  weight  and  that  the  just  and  scientific  grading  system  will  give 
preference  to  wheat  having  a  high  percentage  of  grain  in  the  packed  measure. 
He  suggests  a  system  whereby  wheat  with  a  narrow,  shallow  crease  will  receive 
the  advantage  justified  by  its  lower  bran  percentage.  A  1,000  cc.  graduate  may 
be  packed  with  grain  and  the  volume  of  air  contained  measured  by  pouring  in 
alcohol  The  cost  per  test  is  0.8  ct  where  05  per  cent  of  alcohol  is  used.  Ex- 
periments **  indicate  that  probably  70  per  cent  and  possibly  50  per  cent  alcohol 
can  be  used." 

The  relation  of  size,  weight,  and  density  of  kernel  to  germination  of  wheat, 
J.  6.  LiLL  {Kansas  Bta.  Circ.  11,  PP*  S). — In  an  experiment  to  determine  the 
relation  of  size,  weight,  and  density  of  wheat  kernel  to  germination  246  heads 
fomished  7,670  kemela  The  kernels  heavier  than  the  average  exceeded  the 
average  germination  by  0.75  per  cent,  while  the  germination  of  kernels  lighter 
than  the  average  was  1.19  per  cent  below  the  average.  The  difference  between 
tbe  germination  of  the  larger  and  smaller  kernels  as  separated  by  sieves  was 
ali^t  and  Inconstant  but  the  smallest  kernels  usually  showed  the  poorest  ger- 
mination.   Germinating  ability  varied  directly  as  the  density. 

Production  of  a  new  form  in  wheat,  B.  G.  Montqomebt  {Nebraska  8ta.  Rpt. 
1909,  pp.  5S*€1,  figs.  4). —A  chart  shows  the  pedigree  for  6  generations  of  a 
crofis  of  Turkey  Bed  bearded  and  Big  Frame  smooth  wheat  beginning  with 
1903.  The  normal  bearded,  normal  smooth,  and  new  types  as  well  as  mixtures 
of  types  secured  are  graphically  indicated. 

In  1906  full  notes  were  taken  and  the  study  of  Mendellan  characters  dropped. 
The  first  unusual  form  occurred  in  1907  when  one  plat  developed  new  type  A. 
Its  straw  was  from  6  to  10  in.  shorter  and  the  wheat  ripened  a  week  earlier 
than  tliat  on  the  oth^  plats.  In  the  fall  of  1907,  8  centgeners  of  this  plat  were 
planted  and  came  true  to  the  new  type  in  1908.  Five  centgeners  planted  from 
plants  selected  in  1907  came  true  to  the  bearded  type,  except  for  one  case  in 
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which  taller  and  later-maturing  plants  referred  to  as  new  type  B  resulted.  In 
1908,  the  new  types  were  divided  into  3  groups.  Plants  selected  from  each 
group  came  true  when  planted  in  centgeners,  with  the  exception  of  less  than 
1  per  cent  of  reversions  to  the  original  bearded  and  beardless  types. 

Tabular  data  show  that  normal  plants  selected  from  plats  where  a  new  type 
occurred  for  the  first  time  produced  about  51  plants  of  the  new  type  out  of  a 
total  of  1,660.  From  31  selected  type  A  plants  a  product  of  2,170  plants  came 
true  except  for  23  reversions  to  the  original  parent  types.  Five  type  B  plants 
gave  a  product  of  350  plants  with  3  reversions.  Ck>mpo8ite  samples  from  4  plats 
sister  to  the  one  which  produced  type  B  produced  none  of  this  type  in  1908,  bat 
in  1909  18  out  of  their  280  descendants  were  of  type  B. 

New  type  A  therefore  appears  to  be  a  result  of  the  crossing  of  Turkey  Red 
and  Big  Frame  wheat  which  remained  latent  4,  5,  and  6  generations,  then  ap- 
peared, and  when  planted  came  true  to  type  as  a  mutant  is  supposed  to  da 
All  the  other  wheat  crosses  observed  in  these  experiments  followed  Mendel's 
laws.    This  suggests  that  now  and  then  a  cross  may  act  in  an  unusual  way. 

Handling  wheat  from  field  to  mill,  L.  A.  Fitz  ( U.  8.  DepU  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant 
Indus.  Circ.  68,  pp.  12). — This  circular  discusses  methods  of  handling  wheat, 
their  effect  on  quality  and  market  value,  the  relation  of  moisture  content  to  test 
weight,  and  the  effect  of  exposure  to  weather  on  soundness  and  changes  during 
the  sweating  process  in  stack  and  bin. 

The  absorption  of  a  high  percentage  of  moisture  lowers  the  test  weight  per 
bushel.    This  test  weight  is  not  regained  by  drying  the  grain. 

Shock-thrashed  grain  direct  from  the  machine  contahied  14.8  per  cent  of 
moisture  and  tested  55.5  lbs.  per  bushel.  It  was  scarcely  safe  for  shipment -and 
showed  an  excessive  loss  in  milling.  Another  sample  after  18  days  in  the  bin 
milled  tough  and  caused  difficulty  in  the  removal  of  the  bran.  Stack-thrashed 
wheat  from  the  same  portion  of  the  field  contained  13.2  per  cent  moisture  and 
tested  59  lbs.  per  bushel.  It  showed  less  loss  in  cleaning  and  milling  and  pro- 
duced less  bran  but  more  '*  low  grade,"  shorts,  and  straight  flour  than  the  shodc- 
thrashed  grain.  The  shock-thrashed  grain  after  60  days*  storage  had  a  sli^t 
advantage  in  the  color  of  the  bread,  but  the  stack-thrashed  grain  yielded  flour 
with  a  higher  water  absorption. 

Absorption  and  loaf  volume  Improved  as  the  wheat  aged,  but  after  aging  2 
months  the  flour  from  the  shock-thrashed  grain,  which  was  milled  immediately 
after  thrashing,  was  still  inferior  to  flour  from  wheat  which  had  aged  in  the 
bin  for  the  same  length  of  time  and  no  sample  milled  from  shock-thrashed  wheat 
equaled  that  from  stack-thrashed  wheat.  The  average  loaf  volume  from  the 
latter  was  2,700  cc.  as  compared  with  2,610  cc.  from  the  earliest  milled  shock- 
thrashed  wheat 

Although  Bulletin  73  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R., 
21,  p.  188),  indicates  a  difference  of  23.2  cts.  per  acre  in  favor  of  the  shock- 
thrashing  method  in  cost  of  handling,  the  author  estimates  that  the  improve- 
ment in  quality  through  stacking  more  than  counterbalances  this  added  cost 

Seed  sterilization  and  its  effect  upon  seed  inoculation,  T.  R.  Robinson 
(17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Circ.  67,  pp.  11).— In  these  experiments  60 
seeds  each  of  alfalfa,  crimson  clover,  garden  peas,  beans,  wheat,  com,  and  rad- 
ishes were  used. 

The  germinaUon  percentage  of  alf^lfk,  bean,  wheat,  com,  and  radish  seed 
appeared  higher  after  sterilization  with  1  or  3  per  cent  of  hydrogoi  peroxid 
than  before  but  was  almost  invariably  decreased  by  the  use  of  formaldehyde  and 
mercuric  chlorid.  Full  strength  commercial  or  3  per  cent  hydrogen  p^^xid 
and  1  per  cent  hydrogen  peroxid  both  failed  to  sterilize  garden  peas  or  beans 
by  means  of  10  or  60  minute  applications  except  in  the  case  of  the  60-ininute 
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appUcatioD  to  garden  peas.  All  other  seeds  tested  were  sterilized  by  either 
period  of  application  of  hydrogen  peroxid  except  in  case  of  a  1  per  cent  solution 
OQ  radidiesL  Formaldehyde  or  0.5  per  cent  mercuric  chlorid  almost  invariably 
sterilised,  but  0.1  per  cent  mercuric  chlorid  completely  foiled  in  case  of  peas  and 
beans  and  In  the  shorter  or  6-minute  application  to  alfalfa  and  com.  Treat- 
moit  with  formaldehyde  and  mercuric  chlorid  resulted  in  distorted  sprouts  when 
the  seeds  were  germinated  but  affected  hard-coated  leguminous  seeds  lees  than 
tlie  oonlegnminous  seeds,  most  of  which  were  Isllled. 

Tlie  residual  effects  were  tested  by  attempts  to  grow  Bacillus  tuhtilU  in  wash- 
iogg  ftom  the  seeds  after  2,  3,  or  4  rinsings.  Two  rinsings  failed  to  remove 
liydrogen  peroxid  but  3  were  sufficient  Seeds  treated  in  vacuum  were  more 
pecfiectly  ponetrated  by  the  sterilizing  agent,  but  this  advantage  was  more  than 
coonterbalanced  by  the  greater  difficulty  experienced  in  removing  its  toxic 
effects  before  inoculation.  Seeds  dried  in  soil  had  a  much  lower  number  of 
bacteria  1,  2,  or  4  days  after  sterilization.  Culture- treated  seed  previously 
washed  with  sterile  water  were  lower  in  number  of  living  bacteria  1,  2,  or  6 
days  after  treatment  when  dried  in  soil  or  filter  paper  than  in  desiccators  or 
open  Petri  dishes.  The  author  concludes  that  careful  seed  disinfection  should 
precede  legume  inoculation  experiments  and  that  metallic  poisons  such  as  mer- 
curic chlorid  are  objectionable  because  difficult  or  impossible  to  remove  from  the 
seeds.  Sulphuric  add  is  more  readily  rinsed  off  than  mercuric  chlorid,  while 
bydrogen  peroxid  is  still  less  harmful  in  its  residual  effect  and  is  effective  in 
eliminating  bacterial  contamination. 

Seed  testinir  apparatas.»-A  study  of  conditions  under  which  our  grennl- 
nation  tests  are  made,  H.  Gasman  (Kentucky  8ta.  BtU.  148,  pp.  41-62^  pi,  i, 
4^«.  8).— This  bulletin  contains  two  paper& 

L  Seed  Testing  Apparatus, — For  blue  grass  and  other  small  seeds,  excellent 
resDlts  are  being  obtained  in  germination  tests  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  Jelly 
tumble  on  top  of  which  is  placed  a  bobeche  or  candle-drip  glass.  The  seeds 
are  placed  in  this  glass  on  a  disk  of  blotting  paper  which  is  kept  moist  by  a 
candle  wick  leading  to  water  in  the  jelly  glass.  For  the  purpose  of  controlling 
air  pressure  in  removing  foreign  seeds  and  inert  matter  from  pure  seeds,  a 
mercury  gage  registering  2  lbs.  pressure  was  found  helpful.  It  facilitates  the 
determination  and  maintenance  of  the  pressure  needed  to  remove  impurities. 

n.  A  Study  of  Conditions  Under  Which  our  Oermination  Tests  are  Made, — 
Results  reported  with  grass  seed  samples  kept  in  the  dark  in  the  headhouse  In- 
Tariably  showed  a  lower  germination  test  than  those  treated  in  any  other  way, 
tmt  with  dov^  and  alfalfa  seeds  the  differences  were  of  no  consequenca 

The  control  of  quack  grtLSB  and  Canada  thistles,  A.  L.  Stone  (Wisconsin 
Bta,  Ore,  Inform,  19,  pp.  IS,  figs.  5), — Descriptions  of  quack  grass  and  the 
Canada  thistle  are  followed  by  directions  for  their  eradication. 

HOBTICITITXrBE. 

Beport  of  the  hortlcolturlst,  C.  F.  Kinman  (Porto  Rico  Sta.  Rpt,  1909,  pp. 
i5-W).— A  brief  report  on  the  condition  of  temperate  climate  and  citrus  fruits^ 
mangoes,  avocados,  and  miscellaneous  plants  being  tested,  together  with  an 
ootUne  of  the  experiments  being  conducted  with  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Tbe  applet  pear,  plum,  and  persimmon  trees  in  the  station  orchards  have  made 
nme  growth,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  these  fruits  will  prove  of  commercial  value 
b  that  kKiaUty. 

Trees  of  improved  varieties  of  mangoes  set  out  in  1904  are  now  from  18  to  20 
ft  tan  and  it  appears  that  they  will  prove  to  be  an  excellent  windbreak  for  the 
citrus  orchards.    The  avocados  In  the  station  orchard  grow  fairly  well  until 
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they  reach  a  height  of  from  12  to  18  ft,  after  which  they  begin  to  sicken  and 
slowly  die.  The  trouble,  which  may  be  due  to  mifavorable  soil  conditions,  is 
being  investigated.  Of  20  kinds  of  eucalypts  set  out.  Eucalyptus  roJmsta,  B. 
piperita,  E.  rostrata,  and  E.  tereticomis  are  making  the  most  rapid  growth  and 
will  be  used  for  plantings  in  low,  wet,  waste  lands. 

Methods  for  propagating  Porto  Rican  tropical  fruits  are  being  studied.  Whip 
grafting  young  mango  seedlings  and  grafting  the  Anona  cherimola  on  a  native 
stock  gave  promising  results.  Aheria  caffra,  Carissa  arduina,  and  Oourooupita 
guianensis  were  successfully  propagated  from  cuttings. 

Notes  on  varieties  of  tomatoes,  G.  G.  Newman  (South  Carolina  8ta.  BuU 
153,  pp.  SSO,  pl8,  8), — ^Tabular  data  on  a  test  of  over  40  varieties  of  tomatoes 
are  given,  showing  for  each  variety  the  yield  per  acre  in  bushels  of  both  sound 
and  decayed  fruit,  the  time  of  first  ripening  and  last  gathering,  the  loss  in 
paring,  the  color,  form,  relative  amount  of  core,  average  weight,  seed  cavity, 
flavor,  average  dimensions,  and  general  growth  behavior.  A  brief  outline  is 
also  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  plants  were  handled  before  and  after 
transplanting,  together  with  lists  of  varieties  recommended  for  early  planting 
and  for  the  general  crop.    A  number  of  the  varieties  are  illustrated. 

Beport  of  the  fruit  branch  of  the  Department  of  Afirricultore,  Ontario,  1909, 
P.  W.  HoDGBTTS  ET  AL.  {Rpt.  Fruit  Branch  Dept,  Agr,  Ontario,  1909,  pp.  lit, 
figs.  40), — ^This  is  the  usual  report  on  the  work  of  the  fruit  branch  for  1909 
(E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  142).  An  appendix  contains  a  report  by  T.  B.  Revett  on  the 
conditions  of  the  grape  industry  in  the  Niagara  district,  including  a  descrip- 
tion of  cultural  methods  now  in  vogue. 

The  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  introduced  into  the  trunk  or  into  the  branches 
of  fruit  trees  attacked  with  chlorosis,  J.  Goffioniez  (Jour,  8oc.  Nat,  Hort. 
France,  4,  aer,,  11  (1910),  Sept.,  pp.  554-556). — ^As  a  result  of  experiments  con- 
ducted during  the  past  3  years  the  author  reports  that  he  has  successfully 
combated  chlorosis  in  pear  trees  by  the  introduction  of  sulphate  of  iron  into 
the  wood. 

The  operation  is  performed  by  preference  during  the  latter  part  of  July.  The 
diameter  of  the  hole  is  a  little  less  than  one-tenth  and  its  d^th  about  one-lialf 
of  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  or  branch  operated  upon,  and  the  hole  is  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  45**  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  sulphate,  which  shoald 
not  be  put  on  the  bark  or  on  the  exterior  portion  of  the  sapwood.  The  sur- 
face of  the  hole  is  refreshed  with  a  pruning  knife  and  covered  with  grafting 
wax. 

The  author  points  out  that  when  the  chlorosis  is  due  to  impoverished  soil  or 
when  the  tree  is  too  old,  seriously  diseased,  or  weakened  by  insects  the  effect 
of  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  only  temporary. 

The  art  of  grafting  and  budding,  G.  Baltet  (London,  1910,  6,  ed,,  pp.  2S8, 
pi.  1,  figs,  108). — ^The  present  work  is  a  translation  of  the  author's  L'Art  de 
Greffer.  Various  methods  of  grafting  and  budding  are  described  at  laigth  and 
the  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  to  which  each  mode  of  operation  is  best  applied  are 
enumerated.  The  work  concludes  with  practical  notes  relative  to  the  grafting: 
of  about  one  hundred  various  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

[Protection  of  fruit  crops  from  frost  injury]  (Better  Fruit,  5  (1910),  No,  +, 
pp.  n-19,  21-26,  27-29,  33-36,  44-47 ,  50-52,  figs,  ^i).— The  following  articles 
have  to  do  with  methods  of  protecting  fruits  and  vegetables  from  frost:  Pro- 
tection of  Fruit  Grops  from  Frost  Injury,  by  O.  W.  Whipple  (pp.  17-19)  ; 
Frost  Prevention  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  by  P.  J.  O'Gara  (pp.  21-26)  ; 
Orchard  Heating  in  Grand  Valley,  Golorado,  by  L.  Meyer  (pp.  27-29) ;  Pre- 
vention of  Frost  Injury  to  Fruit  Grops,  by  G.  B.  Bracket  (pp.  83^86) ;  Belation 
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of  Weather  Bureau  to  Horticulture,  by  E.  L.  Wells  (piK  44-46) ;  and  Fore- 
casting the  Weather  not  Guess  Work,  by  B.  A.  Beals  (pp.  47,  00-^). 

Sossrestions  on  planting  orchards,  O.  K.  White  (Michigan  Bta.  BuL  26t, 
pp.  29,  figs.  P).— A  bulletin  discussing  in  a  popular  way  the  details  of  orchard 
planting,  including  selection  of  site  and  soil,  preparation  of  soil,  planting  dis- 
tances;, methods,  and  operations,  sterile  and  self-fertile  yarieties,  pruning,  after 
care  of  the  orchard,  and  selection  of  varieties.  Varieties  of  apples,  crab  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  and  quinces  for  the  home  orchard  and  the  mar- 
ket are  suggested^  including  descriptions  of  the  tree  and  fruit  of  the  principal 
rarieties  in  the  order  of  the  harvesting  period. 

Pennaylvania  model  orchard  plan,  H.  A.  Hurface  (Zool,  Bui,  Penn.  Dept. 
Agr.,  7  {1910),  A'o.  8,  pp.  «£7-260 ) .— The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  cooperation  with  various  fruit  growers  has  established  a  large  number 
of  model  orchards  throughout  the  State  with  a  view  to  furnishing  practical 
demonstrations  of  modem  methods  of  suppressing  plant  pests  and  producing 
the  largest  amount  and  best  quality  of  perfect  fruits  at  the  least  necessary 
ezp^ise.  This  bulletin  contains  a  circular  of  information  concerning  the  model 
orchards,  further  explains  the  work  to  be  conducted,  and  gives  practical  direc- 
tions to  be  followed  in  establishing  and  managing  orchards,  together  with  a 
list  of  demonstration  orchards  already  established. 

The  effects  of  planting  distances  on  the  yield  of  apple  trees,  S.  Glasenafp 
{Trudui  Byuro  Prikl.  Bot.,  S  {1910),  No.  7,  pp.  275-287,  fig.  i).— As  a  result  of 
observations  made  on  an  orchard  of  some  504  semidwarf  trees  set  out  in  1887 
and  spaced  5  by  5  meters  apart,  the  author  concludes  that  this  planting  distance 
is  too  small  and  has  a  detrimental  influence  on  the  yield.  In  starting  orchards 
of  semidwarf  trees,  he  recommends  a  distance  of  at  least  8  meters  between  the 
rows  and  6  meters  between  the  trees  in  the  row. 

Varieties  of  apples  for  Kassachusetts  orchards,  F.  C.  Sears  {Agr.  of  Mass., 
57  {1909),  pp.  42-66). — ^A  paper  with  the  accompanying  discussion  in  which  the 
author  outlines  a  score  card  for  judging  commercial  varieties  of  apples  and 
describes  17  commercial  varieties  of  apples  with  the  score  card  as  a  basis. 

A  new  species  of  blaeberry  from  New  Jersey,  K.  K.  Mackenzie  {Torreya, 
10  {1910),  No.  10,  pp.  228-230).— A  new  species  of  blueberry  found  in  a  white 
cedar  swamp  in  New  Jersey  is  named  Vaccinium  ccesariense  n.  sp.  and  de- 
scribed. ^ 

The  East  German  vine  industry:  Its  natural,  economic,  and  cultural  prin- 
ciples, W.  PoMTOW  {Der  ostdeutsche  Weinhav.  Berlin,  1910,  pp.  2S1,  figs.  18, 
map  1).— A  monographic  study  of  the  grape  industry  in  East  Germany.  A 
bibliography  of  the  works  consulted  is  included. 

Cacao,  J.  H.  Habt  {West  India  Com.  Circ.,  24  {1909),  Nos.  282,  pp.  340S45, 
fifft.  $;  283,  pp.  364-361,  pi.  1,  fig.  1;  284,  PP-  389-391,  fig.  1;  285,  pp.  41^416, 
P^'  If  fig.  1;  286,  pp.  4S8-441;  287,  pp.  462-466,  fig.  1;  288,  pp.  484-487,  figs.  3; 
289,  pp.  509-513,  figs.  4:  290,  pp.  533-537,  figs.  6;  291,  pp.  557-561,  figs.  2;  292, 
PP.  580-583;  293,  pp.  606-610,  figs.  5;  25  {1910),  Nos.  294,  PP.  4-8,  pi  1,  figs.  2; 
2%,  pp.  29-^,  fig.  1;  296,  pp.  53-57,  figs.  3;  297,  pp.  80-83,  figs.  2;  298,  pp. 
106-110;  299,  pp.  126-130;  ^00,  pp.  151-154;  301,  pp.  175-178,  figs.  2;  302,  pp. 
1B8-201;  303,  pp.  226-t30,  fig.  1;  304,  pp.  245-248,  figs.  3;  305,  pp.  270-273;  306, 
pp.  293^95;  307,  pp.  315-318;  308,  pp.  340-343). —A  series  of  articles  comprising 
as  a  whole  a  detailed  treatise  on  cacao  and  its  culture.  The  successive  articles 
discuss  botany  and  nomenclature ;  some  illustrations  of  pods ;  selection  of  land ; 
nurseries ;  planting  cacao ;  shading  cacao ;  manuring ;  pruning  cacao ;  diseases  of 
cacao;  fauna  of  the  cacao  field;  road  making  and  draining;  picking  and  harvest- 
log;  shelling  and  breaking ;  cacao  fermentation ;  drying  apparatus ;  agricultural 
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chemistry  of  cacao;  temperature  and  climate;  yield,  value  and  prices  of  cacao; 
the  land  ayallable  and  the  value  of  a  cacao  estate ;  production  of  cacao ;  food 
value  and  manufacture  of  cacao ;  transport  of  cacao  plants  and  seeds ;  miscel- 
laneous; the  health  of  the  cacao  estate;  and  How  Jos^  Formed  his  Cocoa 
Estate,  which  is  a  reproduction  at  length  of  a  little  brochure  published  in 
Trinidad  some  years  ago  by  an  anonymous  author. 

Beport  of  the  coffee  expert,  J.  W.  Van  Leenhoff  (Porto  Rico  Bta.  Rpt,  1909, 
pp.  32-Si,  pi,  1). — ^Weather  conditions  were  again  unfavorable  for  securing 
positive  results  on  the  various  experiments  with  coffee  (E.  8.  R.,  22,  p.  241). 

In  the  old  coffee  plantation,  which  is  unprotected  by  wind-brealcs,  the  size 
of  the  berries  was  small  and  many  ripened  prematurely.  In  the  new  plantings, 
which  are  as  yet  only  slightly  protected  by  shade  trees,  the  size  of  the  berries 
was  nearly  normal  Emajagua  (Paritiuin  tUiaceum)  and  pavonia  {Hibiscus 
rosa  sinensis)  are  to  be  tried  as  wind-breaks  to  surround  the  coffee  on  exposed 
places.  New  plantings  of  Porto  Rican  and  foreign  coffees  are  doing  well  and 
the  quality,  e^)ecially  of  the  Java  coffees,  was  fine.  Leaf  weevils  are  rapidly 
becoming  a  serious  menace  to  the  coffee  plantations  located  in  the  higher 
altitudes,  and  coffee  leaf  blight  and  borers  In  the  shade  trees  continue  on  the 
Increase. 

The  rwiovation  experiments  in  the  old  coffee  grove  and  the  experiments  with 
the  new  plantation  were  continued  along  the  lines  previously  reported.  Tbe 
old  grove  yielded  2,723  lb&  of  coffee  as  compared  with  2,472  lbs.  the  previous 
year.  The  total  cost  of  growing,  harvesting,  and  preparing  100  Iba  of  coffee 
for  marlcet  in  1909  was  $5.18,  and  the  average  price  obtained  was  $11.98.  Tlie 
total  expense  per  acre  for  the  fifth  year  in  the  new  3-acre  planting  was  $12.73. 
A  small  crop  of  105  lbs.  per  acre  harvested  in  1909  was  valued  at  $12.58,  leaving 
a  net  expense  of  15  cts.  per  acre  for  the  year,  and  a  total  net  expense  per  acre 
for  the  6  years  of  $91.71. 

The  pecan  and  its  culture,  H.  H.  Hume  {Qlen  Saint  Mary,  Fla„  1910, 2.ed^pp. 
XI +195,  figs,  7P).— The  present  edition  of  this  work  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  339)  has 
been  largely  rewritten  to  include  the  more  recent  knowledge  relative  to  the 
general  requirements  of  pecans,  the  behavior  of  varieties  in  differ^it  regions, 
improved  methods  of  culture,  ftnd  similar  topica 

Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  for  Montana,  R.  W.  Fishes  (Montana  8ta, 
BuL  80,  pp.  i-i6), — The  results  of  experiments  in  testing  different  Idnds  of 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  are  reported,  together  with  some  general  observa- 
tions on  the  planting  of  ornamentals  and  the  success  of  such  plants  in  various 
parts  of  the  State.  The  plants  are  grouped  by  genera  and  the  various  species 
are  briefly  discussed  relative  to  the  character  of  their  growth  and  hardiness  as 
tested  on  the  station  grounds.  Lists  are  given  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  which 
are  hardy  and  of  those  which  are  almost  hardy  and  can  be  grown  at  the  station. 

Landscape  gardening  studies,  S.  Pabsons  CSew  York,  1910,  pp.  107,  pis. 
S2). — ^A  number  of  landscape  gardening  problems  undertaken  by  the  author 
are  herein  illustrated  and  described. 

Pollination  of  Spencer  sweet  peas,  G.  M.  Taylor  (Qard.  Ohron.,  S.  ser„ 
48  (1910),  No.  1241,  pp.  257,  258).— Although  it  is  tbe  general  opinion  among 
workers  with  sweet  peas  in  England  that  pollination  owes  little  or  nothing 
to  insect  agencies  in  the  old  grandiflora  type  of  sweet  peas  since  fecundation  is 
effected  before  the  blossoms  are  fully  developed,  the  author  points  out  that  the 
flower  structure  in  the  recently  introduced  Spencer  peas  is  not  conducive  to 
self-fertilization,  since  the  stigma  protrudes  from  and  rises  considerably  above 
the  carina!  pouch  even  in  the  bud  stage  before  the  anthers  have  d^isced, 
while  the  carina  is  open  and  the  stigma  unprotected  from  the  weath^.  It  is 
his  opinion  that  where  pollination  does  take  place  it  is  often  caused  through 
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Imect  ai^ency.  Bees  may  prove  valuable  agents  In  assisting  tbe  work  of  setting 
a  good  seed  crop,  although  Isolation  of  different  colors  of  flowers  may  be  neces- 
sary if  the  stock  is  required  to  remain  perfectly  true.  A  number  of  insects 
whkh  Tlslt  the  Spencer  peas  are  briefly  discussed. 

The  application  of  refrigeration  to  the  retarding  of  plants  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  flowers,  L.  G.  Cobbett  {Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Trade  Jour,,  40 
(1910),  No,  4.  PP'  5£-54).— A  paper  read  at  the  Second  International  Congress 
of  Refrigeration,  Vienna,  1910.  The  following  phases  are  discussed :  Types  of 
stroctore  nsed  for  retarding  purposes,  holding  nursery  stock  from  one  season 
to  another,  classes  of  nursery  stock  which  will  permit  of  storage  in  retarding 
booBes»  and  cold  storage  In  floriculture. 

POEESTET. 

The  forest,  B.  E.  Febnow  (La  Foret,  Quehec,  1006,  pp.  149,  pis.  2^).— This 
consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  principles  of  silviculture,  delivered  at  the 
Sdiool  of  Mlno^logy,  Kingston,  Ontario,  in  January,  1903. 

Selection  forests,  M.  Webnick  (Allg,  Worst  u.  Jagd  Ztg.,  86  {1910),  July, 
pp.  229-S55;  Aug.,  pp.  269-27S,  pis.  2;  Sept.,  pp.  SlS^Bl;  Oct.,  pp.  353^60).— A 
detailed  study  of  the  adaptation  of  the  selection  or  single  tree  method  of  forest 
management  to  the  small  private  wood  lot,  including  a  discussion  of  results 
aecored  from  experimental  standa  The  general  conclusion  is  reached  that  the 
Briection  systan  is  well  adapted  for  the  development  and  maint^iance  of  the 
anall  wood  lot. 

IMstribation  and  utilization  of  the  mangrove  swamps  of  Kalaya,  F.  W. 
FoxwoBTHT  (Ann.  Jard.  Bot.  Buitenzorg,  1910,  Sup.  S,  pt.  1,  pp.  319-344,  map 
/).— The  author  briefly  considers  the  occurrence  of  mangrove  swamps  within 
tbe  principal  divisions  of  the  Malayan  region  and  gives  a  table  of  distribution 
and  a  key  to  the  mangrove  swamp  species,  together  with  notes  on  the  distribu- 
tion, common  names,  chief  uses,  and  special  characteristics  of  the  different 
species  making  up  these  swamps. 

Plantation  mbber  in  Cochin  China,  P.  Mobangb  {Bui.  Soon.  Indo-OMne, 
a.  «fr.,  13  {1910),  No.  84,  pp.  331-346). — ^A  general  report  by  the  chief  of  the 
Agricultural  Service  In  Cochin  China  on  the  various  rubber  plantations  and 
tbe  conditions  affecting  rubber  culture  in  that  country.  Although  a  number 
of  rubber  species  have  been  tested,  thus  f^r  Para  rubber  (Hevea  l)ra8Uiensi8) 
alone  bas  proved  successful. 

Bdation  between  the  composition  of  the  latex  of  Hevea  brasiliensis  and 
the  tapping  process,  W.  R.  Tbomp  de  Haas  {Ann.  Jard.  Bot.  Buitenzorg,  1910, 
Sup.  S,  pt,  1,  pp.  443-446). — ^Two  methods  of  tapping  were  compared,  namely, 
V-diaped  incisions  and  double  herring4>one  incisions.  The  latex  was  analyzed 
during  different  periods  of  the  tapping  to  determine  any  variation  In  its  com- 
poillion. 

Tbe  results,  which  are  presented  in  tabular  form,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
as  tiie  tapping  period  advances  the  quantity  of  solid  material  in  the  latex 
dimtnlrties,  whereas  the  noncombustlble  matter  and  the  nitrogenous  matter 
inaeasefi.  The  V-shaped  method  of  incision  gave  a  slightly  higher  rubber 
CQDtent 

The  growing  of  gnayule  in  relation  to  the  soil,  J.  E.  Kibkwood  {Amer. 
Bev.  Trap.  Agr,,  1  {1910),  No.  5S,  pp.  HZ-158,  pis.  10). —In  continuation  of 
Piopagatton  studies  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  543),  the  results  are  given  of  an  expert- 
■MDtal  study  of  the  gnayule  rubber  plant  In  its  relation  to  the  physical  and 
cbemical  conditions  existing  in  the  soil  where  it  grows  spontaneously  and  of  the 
of  different  soils  on  the  plant  as  to  its  form,  structure,  and  rate  of 
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gFowtlL  The  studies,  which  ware  conducted  in  southern  Arizona,  lead  to  tbe 
conclusion  that  the  guayule  shrub  must  be  grown  slowly,  as  under  desert  con- 
ditions, In  order  to  produce  gum  in  its  highest  percentage.  Irrigated  plants 
produce  very  little  gum  and  an  amount  of  woody  tissue  larger  than  is  usual  in 
desert  grown  plants. 

Wood-usinir  industries  of  North  Carolina,  R.  E.  Simmons  (N.  C  Oeol,  and 
Econ^  Survey  Econ.  Paper  20,  pp.  74,  pis.  6). — ^This  report  consists  of  a  statis- 
tical account  with  discussion  of  those  wood-using  industries  of  North  Carolina 
which  produce  finished  commodities  either  directly  from  the  log  or  from  rough 
lumber.  The  tables  given  show  the  sources  of  such  wood  used,  the  kinds  of 
lumber  demanded  by  the  wood-working  factories,  the  price  paid  for  each 
species,  quantity  consumed,  and  purposes  for  which  it  was  used. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Cultures  of  Xfredinefe  in  1909,  J.  C.  Arthub  (Mycologia,  2  (1910),  No.  5,  pp. 
21S-240). — Continuing  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  451),  345  sowings  were 
made  during  1909  from  91  collections  belonging  to  about  70  species  of  rusts,  97 
species  of  hosts  being  employed  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition  to  cultures  confirming  previous  work,  successful  new  cultures  are 
reported  and  descriptions  given  of  the  following  species:  Puccinia  ceanothi, 
teleuto^)ores  from  Andropogon  haJlii  sown  on  Ceofnothus  americatiua;  Qyvn- 
noaporimgium  exiguum  n.  sp.,  teleutospores  from  Juniperus  virginiana  sown  on 
Cratcegus  pringlei;  O.  comictUans  n.  sp.,  teleutospores  from  J.  horusontalis  sown 
on  Amelanchier  erecta  and  A.  canadensis;  O.  tra^hysorum  n.  sp.,  teleutospores 
from  J.  virginiana  sown  on  Cratwgus  punctata,  C.  coccmea  and  C.  cerronis. 

Especially  worthy  of  note  are  the  cultures  with  P.  poculiformis,  in  which 
successful  cross  inoculations  (present  and  previous  cultures)  from  various  wild 
and  cultivated  grasses  by  way  of  the  secidia  on  barberry,  were  made,  indicating 
that  in  the  eecidial  stage  racial  strains  play  no  part,  as  the  barberry  acts  as  a 
bridging  host  between  each  and  every  other  gramineous  host 

A  new  genus  of  the  TTredinacesB,  E.  J.  Butleb  {Ann.  Mycol.,  8  {1910),  No.  4, 
pp.  ^^4^,  pi.  1 ) . — The  author  discusses  the  afllnities  of  a  rust  on  the  leaves 
of  Olea  dioica  from  Bombay,  India,  intermediate  in  its  generic  characters  be- 
tween Hemileia  and  Ravenelia  and  related  to  Zaghouania,  but  differing  from 
them  and  all  other  known  Uredinacese  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  made  the 
type  of  a  new  genus  and  species,  Cystopsora  olew,  a  technical  description  of 
which  is  appended. 

Contributions  to  the  study  of  the  sooty  molds,  G.  Abnaud  {Ann.  MycoL^ 
8  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  JftO-JilS). — In  a  taxonomic  discussion  of  several  species  of 
sooty  molds,  the  author  describes  as  new  two  speci<>6,  as  follows:  Teichospora 
(Capnodium)  meridionale  on  the  branches  of  Ci^tus  monspeliensis.  Citrus 
deliciosa,  Quercus  suheris,  and  Nerium  oleander,  and  T.  olew  on  the  branches 
of  Olea  europcea. 

Studies  on  the  behavior  of  the  black  rust  of  cereals  in  Bussia,  A.  voir 
Jaczbwski  {Ztschr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  20  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  S21-359,  figs.  8). — 
The  author  discusses  the  various  stages  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  grain  rust 
{Puccinia  graminis)  and  gives  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  germination 
of  the  stylospores  (spermatia),  secldiospores,  uredospores,  and  teleutospores, 
and  of  cross  inoculations  of  various  wild  and  cultivated  grasses  with  uredo- 
spores  and  acidiospores.  The  stylospores  (spermatia)  were  germinated  after 
24  hours  in  the  sweetish  liquid  which  exudes  in  minute  drops  from  the  pycnidia, 
but  further  development  after  germination  was  not  observed. 
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In  the  eoltiinl  tests  on  intercbanges  of  hosts  by  the  specialized  forms  of 
?.  9rfimkii9  the  foUowing  results  are  reported :  Uredospores  from  rye  infected 
TfUkmrn  reperig,  T.  caninum,  Dactylis  glomerata,  and  sparingly  Bromua  aecali- 
nu8  and  B.  inemUs^  but  did  not  infect  wheat,  oats,  or  barley ;  uredospores  from 
otts  infected  Arrhenatherum  elatiuSt  Avena  pubescens,  Alopecurus  pratenHs,  and 
Fettuca  ovina,  and  sparingly  Bromus  arvensis  and  Briza  media,  but  not  rye, 
btrley,  or  wheat ;  uredospores  from  wheat  Infected  barley,  Triticum  repens,  T. 
rtfNNVfli,  LoUum  perenne,  and  Featuca  giga/niea.  Uredospores  from  Aira 
c&apUoaa  were  unable  to  infect  any  of  the  cultivated  cereals  or  wild  grasses 
inocohttecL  Uredospores  from  Agroatia  alha  infected  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
TrWcum  repens,  DactyUa  glomerata,  Bromua  aecalinua,  B,  inermia,  Aira  aea- 
pttoto,  and  Apera  apica  venti.  Uredospores  from  Poa  compreaaa  infected  P. 
oompreaaa  and  P.  aerotina  but  not  wheat,  rye,  oats,  or  barley.  Uredospores 
from  Apera  apica  venti  and  Calamagroatia  epigeioa  were  unable  to  infect  any 
of  tbe  cereals  or  wild  grasses  inoculated.  Uredospores  from  Arrhenatherum 
^mHu  infected  oats  but  none  of  the  other  cereala  Uredospores  from  barley 
infected  barley,  wheat,  and  Triticum  repena. 

Experiments  were  also  conducted  with  the  secidiospores  from  Berberis  ob- 
tained by  sporidia  infection  from  various  grasses  with  the  following  results: 
iBeidiOBpores  from  rye  sporidia  infected  rye,  Triticum  repena,  DactyUa  glome- 
rate,  and  Bromus  aeoalimua;  those  from  wheat  sporidia  Infected  wheat,  barley, 
and  T,  vulgare;  those  from  oat  sporidia  infected  oats  only ;  those  from  barley 
sporidia  hifected  barley,  wheat,  T.  repena,  and  Lolium  perenne;  those  from 
f.  Ttpena  sporidia  infected  rye,  barley,  wheat,  T,  repena,  D,  glomerata,  and  L, 
fermne;  those  from  D.  glomerata  sporidia  infected  rye,  T,  repena,  D,  glomerata, 
and  B.  aecalinus;  those  from  B,  aecalinua  sporidia  infected  rye,  T.  repena,  D, 
^omerata,  and  B.  aecalinua;  and  those  from  L.  perenne  sporidia  infected  barley, 
wheat,  T.  repens,  and  L.  perenne;  while  those  from  Apera  apica  venti,  Arrhena- 
tienm  datiua,  Poa  compreaaa,  and  Agroatia  alha  sporidia  infected  only  the 
original  host  grass  in  each  instance. 

Treatment  of  seed  wheat  for  smut,  H.  F.  Roberts  and  P.  W.  Graff  (Kanaan 
©tt.  Circ  12,  pp.  4 ) . — Directions  are  given  for  the  seed  treatment  of  wheat  for 
tbe  preventicm  of  loose  and  stinidng  smut  For  the  stinising  smut  the  best 
treatment  is  said  to  be  with  formaldehyde  solution,  while  for  the  loose  smut  the 
BiodiMl  Jensen  hot-water  treatment  is  recommended. 

The  fiber  rot  of  ginseng  and  its  control,  H.  H.  Whetzel  and  G.  Osner 
(Spec  Cropa,  n,  aer.,  9  (1910),  No,  97,  pp.  Jfll-W,  figa.  4).— The  authors  discuss 
the  probable  cause,  characteristics,  and  methods  of  combating  this  disease, 
wUdi  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  Thelavia  Ixiaicola,  a  fungus  always  found  asso- 
ciated with  it. 

It  was  found  that  ginseng  beds  that  had  been  limed  were  especially  subject  to 
tUa  diaease,  while  unlimed  beds  were  more  or  less  free  from  it,  or  at  least  not 
80  8e?er^  attacked.  In  a  similar  disease  of  tobacco  it  was  found  (E.  S.  R., 
20,  p.  155)  that  the  fungus,  T.  iHiaicola,  is  very  sensitive  to  acids  and  will  not 
STOW  in  add  soUa  The  use  of  acid  fertilizers,  therefore,  proved  very  beneficial 
in  tbe  case  of  the  tobacco  root  rot.  For  this  reason,  the  use  of  acid  phosphate 
as  a  means  of  controlling  the  disease  on  the  ginseng  is  recommended.  The 
reiQlta  of  experiments  conducted  in  1910  by  various  growers  indicate  that  very 
bcDefidal  results  can  be  obtained  by  using  from  1,000  to  2,000  lb&  per  acre  of 
add  phosidiate  on  ginseng  beds  infected  with  fiber  rot,  and  especially  on  beds 
where  seed  is  sown. 

Votes  on  a  fimgos  found  destroying  potatoes,  T.  H.  Johnston  (Agr.  Qaz, 
y.  8.  Wales,  21  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  699-701,  pi.  1,  fig.  1).—A  more  extended  de- 
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scription  of  the  boney  fungus  (ArmUlaria  tneUea)  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  45)  is  given 
and  of  tlie  appearance  of  potato  tubers  which  are  attacked  by  it 

The  tubers  are  more  or  less  oiveloped  by  chocolate-colored,  brandling  rbiso- 
morphs  of  the  fungus,  which  form  wliite  sheets  of  mycelia  in  the  tissues  of  the 
potato.  Ultimately  the  whole  tuber  is  destroyed  and  sliriyels  into  a  dry  mass 
similar  to  the  dry  rot  produced  by  the  fungus  Fusarium  solani. 

Investigations  on  the  leaf-roll  disease  of  the  potato,  G.  Bohttthiskt- 
Kbi2evci  iZtachr.  Landw,  Verauchsto.  Osterr.,  IS  (1910),  No.  7,  pp.  eOJ-SSS,  fig*. 
5).— As  a  result  of  further  investigations  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  743)  on  the  leaf -roll 
disease  of  the  potato,  the  author  claims  that  the  disease  is  carried  over  from 
one  year  to  the  next  on  the  potato  skins,  although  plants,  tlie  tubers  of  which 
are  sound,  may  undoubtedly  be  infected  by  means  of  wind-carried  spores. 

The  infection  originates  in  the  growing  points  of  roots  and  shoots,  where  the 
fungus  attacks  principally  the  tenderest  tissues,  usually  the  root  hairs  in  the 
case  of  the  roots.  By  the  destruction  of  the  root  hairs  the  larger  rootlets  are 
weakened  or  even  killed,  while  invading  saprophytes  continue  the  work  of  de- 
composition even  into  the  stems.  The  injurious  effect  of  the  fungus  attack 
manifests  itself  principally,  especially  under  unfavorable  conditions,  in  a  check- 
ing of  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

Judging  from  the  fruiting  stages,  the  fungus  seems  to  be  a  pyr^iomycete 
with  a  Helminthosporium  fructification.  The  infection  of  sound  tubers  can 
occur  by  means  of  the  tubers  of  diseased  plants.  Much  more  active,  however. 
In  this  respect  are  the  shoots  and  roots  of  such  tubers. 

Treatment  of  the  tubers  of  diseased  plants  with  formalin  proved  worthless  in 
controlling  the  disease. 

[Bxperiments  on  the  leaf-roll  disease  of  the  potato],  O.  Reithaib  (Ztschr. 
Landw.  Versuchsto.  Osterr.,  IS  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  190-197). — In  a  report  <m  the 
work  done  by  the  agricultural-chemical  experiment  station  at  Vi«ina  for  the 
year  1909,  the  results  are  given  of  field  experiments  on  inheritance  and  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soil  as  factors  in  the  development  of  the  leaf-roll  dis- 
ease of  the  potato. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  disease  can  be  produced  by  using  tubers  from  diseased 
plants,  and  can  be  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  of  potatoes  with- 
out the  intervention  of  fungi. 

The  intensity  of  the  disease  was  found  to  be  decidedly  affected  by  external 
growth  conditions  in  some  cases,  even  entirely  disappearing  under  favorable 
soil  and  weather  environments,  while  mechanical  conditions  of  the  soil  unfavor- 
able to  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  potatoes  clearly  increased  the  intensity  of 
the  disease.  If  such  conditions  are  continued  for  a  few  years,  they  will  finally 
result  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  crop. 

The  leaf-roll  disease  of  the  potato,  its  cause  and  prevention,  J.  VAil^A 
(Monatsh.  Lcmdw.,  S  (1910),  No.  9,  pp.  268-^6,  figs.  2).— As  a  result  of  obser- 
vations and  inoculation  experiments  the  author  claims  that  the  principal  cause 
of  the  leaf-roll  disease  of  the  potato  is,  In  the  cases  investigated,  an  ascomy- 
cetous  fungus  belonging  to  an  undeecribed  genus  and  species,  for  which  the 
name  SoUmella  rosea  n.  g.  and  n.  sp.  is  suggested  and  a  technical  deeeriptian 
of  which  is  givexi. 

The  fungus  exists  in  the  soil,  on  the  surface  of  which  its  ascomata  are  borne; 
and  is  disseminated  by  means  of  the  tubers.  A  similar  disease  is  also  produced 
by  a  nematode,  which  the  author  provisionally  calls  Tylenchus  I. 

Lohsol  (from  20  to  40  cc.  to  every  square  meter  of  soil),  a  carbolineum  prepa- 
ration, was  found  very  effective  against  the  disease,  either  when  mixed  with 
the  soil  or  wh^i  used  for  disinfecting  the  seed  tubers. 
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On  the  control  of  the  heart  or  dry  rot  of  sngar  beets,  G.  Labb^  (Bui,  Assoc, 
Ckim.  8ucr.  et  Distill,,  28  {1910),  No.  1-2,  pp,  119-131,  fig.  1).— The  results  are 
gfvai  of  varioas  experiments  with  different  fertilizers,  lime,  soot,  ashes,  etc.,  on 
the  control  of  the  heart  or  dry  rot  of  beets. 

It  is  claimed  that  on  the  addition  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  alone  the  disease 
increased,  and  that  it  is  more  intense  during  dry  periods  and  is  less  active  on 
plants  with  low  sugar  content.  It  is  suggested  that  the  addition  of  phosphoric 
add,  bmnus,  and  lime  in  various  forms,  would  be  of  great  value,  both  chem- 
ically and  in  putting  the  soil  in  a  better  physical  condition. 

Tables  are  given  showing  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  different  sub- 
stances, sach  as  fertilizers,  in  controlling  this  disease. 

Tomato  diseases,  H.  W.  Babrf.  (South  Carolina  Sta,  Bui.  153,  pp.  31Se),— 
A  prdlminary  account  is  given  of  observations  on  a  number  of  diseases  of 
tomatoes,  together  with  suggestions  for  their  control,  where  definite  means  are 
known. 

Among  the  diseases  described  are  the  shedding  of  blossoms  and  the  cracking 
of  frait  due  to  oivironmental  conditions;  leaf  blight  (Altemaria  solani),  leaf 
spot  (Septoria  lycopersici) ,  and  leaf  mold  (Cladosporium  fulvum),  in  which 
tlie  ftmgi  attack  the  foliage ;  point  rot  or  blossom  end  rot,  due  to  Fusarium 
ioUmi  and  Macrosporium  fasiculata;  ripe  rot  (Colletotrichum  lyoopersici)  of 
the  frait;  and  bacterial  wilt  (Bacterium  sola/nacearum)  and  fungus  wilt 
{Fusarium  sp.),  which  attack  the  ^itire  plant 

The  prevalence  of  certain  parasitic  and  saprophytic  fungi  in  orchards,  as 
determined  by  plate  cultures,  F.  A.  Wolf  (Plant  World,  13  (1910),  Nos.  7, 
W.  lSk-172,  fig.  1;  8,  pp.  190-202,  figs.  2). — For  these  experiments  trap  cul- 
tnres  of  glucose  agar  were  placed  on  the  ground  during  September  to  May, 
indosive,  at  three  different  localities  in  an  orchard  at  the  Nebraska  state 
hm.  Trap  cultures  were  also  made  from  experiments  in  an  old  orchard  and 
compared  with  those  obtained  in  a  new  one.  At  one  of  the  stations  the 
fTOQDd  cover  was  clover  and  alfalfa,  and  at  another  millet  stubble,  while 
the  third  was  on  absolutely  clean,  cultivated  ground. 

It  was  found  that  the  greater  number  of  forms  present  in  orchards  during 
this  time  were  saprophytes,  the  most  common  being  Altemaria  sp.,  Clado- 
sfCfiwm  fsp.,  and  PenidUium  expansum,  while  Phyllosticta  limitata,  a  parasite 
producing  leaf  spot  of  apples,  was  present  in  abundance  during  the  entire 
winter,  regardless  of  temperature.  Nummularia  discreta,  although  the  fruits 
were  mature,  did  not  disseminate  its  spores  in  May,  while  at  no  time  ( Septem- 
ber to  May,  Inclusive)  were  viable  spores  of  Sphwropsis  malorum  -present 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  orchard. 

The  total  number  of  spores  in  the  air  of  an  orchard  was  influenced  by  the 
gimmd  cover,  being  less  in  well-kept  orchards  and  more  in  neglected  ones. 

Bitter  pit  of  the  apple,  I.  B.  P.  Evans  (Transvaal  Dept.  Agr.,  Tech.  Bui.  1, 
PP>  IS,  pis.  5). — An  extended  account  is  given  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease 
in  Sooth  Africa,  the  varieties  of  apples  affected,  its  characteristics,  causes, 
«nd  probable  remedies. 

An  imported  varieties  were  found  more  or  less  subject  to  this  disease,  while 
two  native  seedlings  (known  locally  as  Koo  and  Wemmers  Hoek)  were  prac- 
tically immune. 

A  microscopical  examination  of  the  spots  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  any 
causal  fungi  or  bacteria,  but  did  show  that  the  brown  spots  arise  in  close 
connection  with  the  vascular  bundles,  especially  at  the  ends  of  the  bundles 
^*ere  the  cells,  being  subject  to  great  internal  pressure,  become  enlarged  and 
thick-walled.     This  pressure  is  caused  by  an  accumulation  of  water  which 
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inflates  the  cells  until  many  of  them  can  not  resist  the  strain,  and  consequently 
burst  Atmospheric  oxygen,  together  with  the  enzyms  present,  acts  on  the  tan- 
nin, producing  darlc-colored  oxy-com pounds,  while  further  diastatic  action  is 
inhibited  thereby  leaving  unaltered  many  primary  starch  grains  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  necrotic  tissues. 

It  is  claimed  that  excessive  transpiration  during  the  day,  followed  by  its 
sudden  checking  and  complete  abeyance  during  the  night,  when  root  action 
is  still  vigorous  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  soil,  are  the  main  factors  in  pro- 
ducing this  disease. 

The  only  remedy  suggested  is  the  growing  of  South  African  varieties  from 
seed  sown  there,  and  thus  building  up  an  orchard  adapted  to  its  environment. 

On  the  outbreaks  of  apple  mildew,  G.  Lus^neb  (Ber.  K.  Lehranst.  Wein^ 
Obat  u.  Oartenbau  Qeiaenheim,  1909,  pp.  120-123). — A  brief  discussion  is  given 
of  the  various  outbreaks  of  mildew  {Podosphwra  leucotricha)  in  recent  years, 
and  its  prevalence  and  seVerity  in  1909  on  both  apples  and  pears. 
*  The  destruction  of  the  diseased  branches  on  which  the  perithecia  are  found 
is  recommended,  and  the  use  of  sulphur  and  lime-sulphur  spray  is  also  sug- 
gested. 

Observations  on  the  dying  of  Bhenlsh  pear  trees,  G.  LtisTNEB  {Ber.  K. 
Lehranst  Wein,  Obst  u.  Oartenbau  Geiaenheim,  1909,  pp.  123-125). — In  experi- 
ments on  the  control  of  this  disease  it  was  found  that  wrapping  the  trunks  of 
pear  trees  with  straw  was  of  value  in  preventing  it,  while  whitewasldng  the 
trunks  proved  worthless. 

The  author  claims  that  the  dying  of  the  trees  is  probably  due  to  sun  scalds 
and  excessive  drying  of  the  tissues  of  the  bark,  while  invading  fungi,  such  as 
Valsa  leucostoma,  play  only  a  subordinate  rOle.  The  propagation  and  planting 
of  resistant  varieties  is  recommended  as  the  best  means  of  prevention. 

Ck)ntrlbutlon  to  the  study  of  Bordeaux  injury  on  peaches,  B.  H.  A.  Gbotr 
{New  Jersey  Sias.  Bui  232,  pp.  3-19,  pis.  2). — ^The  results  are  reported  of  a 
series  of  experiments  for  determining  the  conditions  necessary  to  produce 
Bordeaux  mixture  injury,  in  which  the  following  questions  were  investigated : 
The  dependence  of  the  injury  on  the  absolute  amount  sprayed  on  the  leaves; 
the  comparison  of  a  limewater  spray  without  the  copper  sulphate  and  the  usual 
Bordeaux  mixture  spray  as  to  injuries  produced;  the  effect  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture on  the  detached  branches;  comparison  of  the  injuries  to  apples,  peaches, 
and  plums ;  the  i)ossibility  of  Bordeaux  mixture  injury  in  a  greenhouse  sheltered 
from  rain;  differences  in  the  injury  caused  by  Bordeaux  mixture  of  different 
strengths;  relationship  of  improperly  mixed  Bordeaux  mixture  to  leaf  bum; 
tests  for  injury  on  peach  trees  protected  from  rain ;  the  solubility  by  rain  water 
of  the  copper  in  Bordeaux  mixture ;  atmospheric  humidity  alone  as  the  deter- 
mining factor ;  the  presence  of  water  on  the  sprayed  leaf  as  a  condition  favor- 
able to  Bordeaux  mixture  injury ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  sensitiveness  to  Bor- 
deaux mixture  of  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  peach  leaves. 

The  following  general  conclusions  were  drawn  as  a  result  of  these  experi- 
ments: (1)  Bordeaux  mixture  injury  on  peach  leaves  may  occur  after  a  very 
light  spray,  an  ordinary  spray,  or  a  very  heavy  spray;  (2)  the  copper  in  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  injurious  factor;  (3)  peaches  are  more  sensitive  to 
Bordeaux  mixture  injury  than  apples;  (4)  Bordeaux  mixture  injury  to  peaches 
may  occur  in  the  laboratory  under  certain  conditions  combined,  viz,  a  covering 
of  water  on  the  leaves,  a  high  atmospheric  humidity,  an  excess  of  respiration 
over  carbon  dioxid  assimilation,  and  shade;  (5)  a  peach  leaf  is  attacked  prin- 
cipally from  the  lower  surface  through  the  stoma ta;  (6)  the  injury  is  probably 
caused  by  the  excess  of  carb6n  dioxid  evolved  in  the  shade  passing  Into  the 
water  standing  on  the  surface  of  th9  leaf  during  wet  weather,  the  carbonated 
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water  thus  formed  dissolving  some  of  the  copper,  which  then  diffuses  through 
the  water  film  into  the  stomatic  chamber  where  it  kills  the  cells  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact 

On  the  outbreak  of  red  leaf  spot  in  the  vineyards  of  Griinberg  in  Silesia, 
G.  Ltamtm  {Ber.  K,  Lehranst.  Wein,  Ohst  i».  (hirtenhau  OeUenheim,  1909,  pp. 
Jt$-129,  fig.  1). — It  Is  stated  that  the  disease  has  be«i  present  in  this  region 
for  orer  100  years,  being  worse  during  some  seasons  than  others. 

It  appears  as  reddish  spots  or  streaks  at  the  junction  of  the  main  and  side 
Telns  or  of  two  side  veins,  and  often  spreads  over  a  great  part  of  the  leaf 
nnface.  Later  the  affected  tissues  turn  a  clear  dark  brown  color,  and  finally 
the  diseased  leaves  ta\\  off. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus  (Paeudopeziza  tracheiphila) ,  which  lives 
in  tbe  vessels  of  the  leaf  veins.  It  is  usually  associated  with  sandy  or  gravelly 
aoUs  where  the  rain  water  sinks  too  rapidly,  so  that  tlje  vines  in  dry  weather 
suffer  for  lack  of  moisture. 

The  addition  of  vegetable  matter,  manure,  etc.,  to  such  soils  is  suggested  as  a 
probable  remedy. 

Stereom  hirsatnm  as  a  destroyer  of  grapevine  stakes,  G.  Lt^sTNEs  (Ber, 
K,  Lekranst,  Wein,  Olst  u,  Gartenbau  Oeisenheim,  1909,  pp,  133,  134,  fig,  1), — 
lo  addition  to  the  two  known  stake  destroying  fungi  (Polyporus  vaporarius  and 
Iploria  hgpoxyJon),  the  author  claims  that  S,  hirsutum  also  rots  the  grapevine 
stakes  (usually  oak),  making  them  brittle  and  easily  broken  off  at  the  ground. 

On  the  stmctnre  and  life  history  of  Diplodia  natalensis  n.  sp.,  I.  B.  P. 
Eta^s  {Transvaal  Dept.  Agr„  Sci,  Bui.  4,  pp,  18,  pis.  8;  ahs,  as  Transvaal  Dept. 
Agr^  Farmers'  BuL  109,  pp,  4,  fig.  i).— This  is  a  further  report  (E.  S.  R.,  23, 
p.  5S0)  on  the  black  rot  of  Natal  citrus  fruit,  including  a  discussion  of  its 
general  and  specific  characteristics,  means  of  dissemination,  methods  of  com- 
bating it,  and  the  systematic  position  of  the  causal  organism,  D,  natalensis. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  fungus  is  able  to  attack  citrus  fruit  in  all  stages  of 
devdopment,  provided  the  fruit  is  plucked  or  the  rind  slightly  injured,  but  that 
the  infection  usually  occurs  at  the  stem  end  of  the  fruit  and  may  remain  10 
to  15  days  before  any  signs  of  the  disease  appear.  It  also  attacks  apples,  apri- 
cots, and  peaches  through  abrasions  in  the  skin. 

The  disease  is  carried  over  from  season  to  season  by  means  of  the  fungal 
present  on  mummified  fruits  lying  about  the  orchard. 

Cleaning  up  the  orchard  and  burning  all  fallen  fruit  is  recommended  as  a 
remedy  for  controlling  the  disease. 

The  diseases  of  the  orange,  G.  Gandaba  (Estac.  Agr.  Cent.  [Mexico]  Bol. 
31,  pp.  1^17,  43-51,  pis.  16). — In  a  discussion  of  plant  and  animal  parasites  of 
the  orange  in  Yucatan,  the  author  figures  and  describes  the  characteristics  of 
each  and  gives  methods  of  combating  them. 

In  the  first  part  devoted  to  plant  parasites  of  the  orange,  the  following  are 
noted:  Gnmmosis  {Bacterium  gummis) ;  anthracnose  {Colletotrichum  glceo- 
sporioides);  fruit  spot  {Olceosporium  psidii) ;  verrucosis  {Cladosporium  sp.) ; 
canker  (Dematophora  necatrix)  ;  white  crust  caused  by  a  Corticium  which 
grows  on  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  completely  killing  them,  for  which 
cutting  and  burning  the  infected  limbs  is  the  only  remedy  suggested;  three 
polypori  {Polyporus  hispidus,  P.  annosus,  and  P.  igniarius) ;  a  fungus  parasitic 
OQ  the  large  roots  and  trunks  of  the  orange  trees,  belonging  apparently  to  the 
fimily,  Tremelinacese ;  dodder  {Cuscutaamericana) ;  "moss"  {Tillandsia recur- 
vote) ;  and  mistletoe  {Loranthus  calyculatus) . 

In  the  second  part  the  diseases  due  to  animal  parasites  are  discussed  (see 
p.  163).  In  the  third  part,  the  diseases  due  to  physiological  causes  are  described, 
vis,  chlorosis,  and  a  splitting  of  the  fruit    The  fourth  part  discusses  diseases 
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due  to  unknown  causes,  such  as  melanose,  die  back,  and  blight,  while  the 
bulletin  closes  with  brief  directions  for  the  preparation  and  application  of 
Bordeaux  mixture& 

On  the  diseases  of  cacao,  A.  E.  Babthe  (Rev.  Agr.  [Banto  Domingo],  $ 
(1910),  No.  5,  pp.  10$-112). — In  a  discussion  of  several  common  diseases  of 
cacao  in  tropical  America,  the  author  calls  special  attention  to  a  brown  rot  of 
the  pods,  or  cacao  canker,  due,  it  is  claimed,  to  a  new  species  of  Phytopbthora 
named  by  C.  Maublanc  P.  faheri,  a  technical  description  of  which  is  given.  This 
disease  is  said  to  destroy  at  times  three-fourths  of  the  cacao  crop,  and  is  favored 
by  dampness  and  shade. 

Spraying  during  the  rainy  season  with  a  Bordeaux  mixture,  to  which  250 
gm.  of  colophony  (a  kind  of  resin)  and  500  gm.  of  starch  has  been  added,  and 
with  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  in  dry  weather,  is  advised.  In  starting  new 
cacao  plantations,  greater  distances  between  the  plants,  and  the  use  of  Hevea 
brasiliensis  or  Castilloa  elastica  as  shade  trees,  are  also  recommended. 

A  disease  of  tea  seedlings,  C.  Bebnabd  (Bui.  Dept.  Agr.  Indes  X^crJand., 
1910,  No.  40,  pp.  S9-48,  pi,  1 ) . — ^A  description  is  given  of  a  disease  of  tea  seed- 
lings in  which  the  cortical  layers  of  the  radicle,  as  it  pushes  its  way  into  tbe 
ground,  are  destroyed.  The  pith  is  filled  with  the  vegetative  mycelium  of  a 
fungus  which  seems  to  corrode  and  absorb  the  starch  grains,  thus  preventing 
the  growth  of  the  roots  and  finally  killing  the  young  seedlings. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  disease  seems  to  be  a  too  prolonged  soaking  of  the 
seed  before  planting,  and,  perhaps,  an  excessive  humidity  in  the  nurseries  at 
the  time  of  germination,  thus  permitting  destructive  fungi  to  develop. 

Another  type  of  the  disease  is  seen  in  tbe  nurseries  when  the  stems  are  at- 
tacked just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  causing  the  cortex  to  become  depressed, 
dry,  and  brown,  while  the  interior  cells  present  symptoms  similar  to  those  seei 
in  the  pith  of  the  diseased  roots.  The  leaves  of  the  young  seedling  wilt  and 
finally  the  entire  plant  dies.  This  type  of  the  disease  seems  to  be  favored  by 
high  temperatures  and  by  an  excessive  humidity  of  the  soil. 

No  spores  or  conidia  were  found  by  which  to  Identify  the  fungus,  but  Its 
mycelium  resembles  that  of  Rosellinia  necatrix.  As  the  disease  is  apparratlj 
introduced  into  the  soil  with  the  seed,  disinfection  of  the  seed,  followed  by  the 
shading  of  the  seedlings  and  good  drainage  of  the  nurseries,  are  recommended 
as  remedies. 

[Pests  of  Para  rubber  trees],  H.  N.  Ridley  and  R.  Debry  (Agr.  BvL  Straits 
and  Fed.  Malay  States,  9  (1910),  No.  8,  pp.  289-297).— The  authors  state  that 
the  fungus  Fomes  semitostus  seems  to  be  spreading  more  slowly  among  the  trees 
at  the  place  where  it  first  appeared,  while  the  destruction  of  stumps  and  roots 
is  proving  the  most  successful  preventive  measure. 

A  disease  of  the  Para  rubber  tree  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  548)  is  described,  which 
attacks  the  trees  above  the  branches,  causing  the  leaves  to  wither,  while  the 
cambium  is  a  pale,  dull  red  and  the  bark  has  no  latex  in  it  The  trees  die  in 
a  few  days  when  once  attacked.  From  a  dead  stem  killed  by  this  disease,  spores 
of  Diplodia  rapax  developed  and  were  used  for  inoculation  experiments  on 
healthy  Para  rubber  plants.  It  was  found  that  the  growth  of  the  fungus  was 
very  rapid,  as  the  spores  germinated  in  12  hours  after  inoculation,  and  the  leaf 
stalk  thus  diseased  died  in  6  days,  while  in  about  4  days  more  fresh  spores  were 
produced.  No  preliminary  infection  by  GloBOsporium  was  found  necessary.  The 
fungus  apparently  can  not  attack  healthy,  uninjured  buds,  but  can  attack  young, 
Imperfectly  developed  leaves. 

Further  observations  on  Evtypa  cavXivora  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  750)  indicate  that  it 
Is  not  a  parasite,  as  was  supposed,  but  only  a  saprophytic  fungua    Injuries  to 
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overcrowded  nursery  seedlings  by  mites  are  noted,  and  dusting  with  flowers  of 
sniphnr  is  recommended  as  a  remedy. 

A  new  leaf  disease  of  Hevea  from  Surinam,  Mevb.  A.  E.  Van  Hall-de 
JoscB  (Dept,  Landh.  Suriname  Bui.  24,  pp,  6,  pis.  2).^A  description  Is  given  of 
a  D€w  leaf  spot  of  Para  rubber  which  appeared  in  1908  in  the  nursery  at  the 
Botanic  Gardens. 

The  fungus  attacks  only  young  leaves,  forming  spots  which  spread  in  con- 
centric circles  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves.  The  disease  is  very  infectious, 
and  has  spread  rapidly  in  the  nursery  because  of  the  overcrowded  condition  of 
tlie  seedlings,  although  trees  in  favorable  circumstances  are  probably  little 
susceptible  to  it 

Fongus  galls  on  the  roots  of  Kickxia  elastica,  F.  0.  von  Fabeb  (Ann. 
Ifjfctrf.,  8  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  449-451,  fig.  i).— A  description  is  given  of  the  char- 
acteristics (structural,  etc.)  of  certain  galls  found  on  the  roots  of  Kickxia 
seedllogs. 

The  diseased  plants  are  easily  recognized  by  their  small,  yellowish,  drooping 
leares,  this  being  due  to  a  poorly  developed  root  system  in  which  the  smaller 
rootlets  are  often  devoid  of  root  hairs,  and  terminate  in  gall-like  thickenings, 
a  microscopical  examination  showed  numerous  hyphse  of  some  unknown  fungus 
present  in  the  diseased  tissue,  and  these  were  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
hfpertrophied  condition. 

The  sudden  death  of  old  twigs  on  the  horse  chestnut,  R.  Lavbebt  (Ana 
der  yatur,  5  {1909),  No.  16,  pp.  499-501)  .—Attention  is  called  to  the  sudden 
wilting  and  final  death  of  old  twigs  of  the  horse  chestnut,  due,  it  is  claimed,  to 
attacks  of  the  fungus  {Nectria  cinnaharina)  which  enters  through  wounds 
produced  by  stoning  the  trees,  and  by  live  stock,  wind,  etc. 

The  formation  of  galls  on  Juniperos  communis,  G.  Sevebini  (Ann.  Bot. 
[Rome],  8  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  253-262,  pi.  1).—In  a  study  of  the  structure  and 
canaes  of  the  galls  formed  on  the  twigs  and  branches  of  J.  communis,  it  was 
foQnd  that  the  excrescences  were  always  associated  with  pre-existing  lesions 
lo  the  tissues,  especially  with  those  corresponding  to  the  leaf  traces,  and  were 
produced  principally  by  the  activity  of  the  phellogen,  and,  secondarily,  by  the 
cambiam. 

The  mycelium  of  a  Ceratostoma  (probably  C.  juniperinum)  was  constantly 
present  in  the  affected  tissues,  even  in  the  very  young  stages,  and  had  its  seat 
eiclosively  in  the  periderm  tissues,  especially  in  the  phelloderm,  where  its  vege- 
tative stages  were  developed  after  a  special  manner. 

The  disease  was  reproduced  by  inoculating  healthy  twigs  with  the  vegetative 
mTcelium  of  the  fungus.  The  presence  of  colonies  of  Schizomycetes  in  the 
affected  tissues  was  not  observed. 

The  leaf  blight  of  the  American  mistletoe  (Fhoradendron  flavescens), 
F.  A.  Wolf  (Mycologia,  2  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  241-244,  pl  i).— A  description  is 
given  of  a  disease  of  the  mistletoe  in  Texas,  which  manifests  itself  by  chlorosis 
of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  leaf.  The  affected  foliage  becomes  dark,  dies,  and 
finally  falls  off. 

It  is  caused  by  a  fungus  (Macrophoma  phoradendri  n.  sp.),  a  technical 
description  of  which  is  given. 

Observations  on  the  new  twig  and  bud  disease  of  lilacs,  G.  LI^stneb  (Ber. 
K.  Lehranst.  Wein,  Ohst  u.  Gartenbau  Oeisenheim,  1909,  pp.  ISl-lSS) .—The 
occurrence  of  this  new  lilac  disease  (Phytophthora  syringes),  previously  noted 
from  Hamburg  and  vicinity  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  749),  is  reported  on  lilacs  from  a 
Rhenish  province  and  on  plants  in  several  gardens  in  Frankfurt. 

Chrysanthemum  Alice  M.  Iiove  and  the  rust  fungus  (Oard.  Chron.,  S.  ser., 
W  (1910),  No.  1289,  p.  254).— Attention  is  called  to  the  complete  immunity  of 
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this  variety  from  the  common  chrysanthemum  rust,  and  for  this  reason  ft 
careful  study  of  Its  chemical  properties  is  advised. 

Eelworms,  T.  W.  Kibk  and  A.  H.  Cockayne  {New  Zeal,  Dept,  Agr„  Div, 
Biol,  Bui.  20,  pp.  7,  pl8.  4,  figs.  2). — Several  species  of  nematodes  have  become 
troublesome  in  New  Zealand,  namely,  the  stem-eelworm  {Tylenchus  devasta- 
trix),  cucumber  or  tomato  eel  worm  {Hcterodera  radicicola),  beet-eel  worm  {H. 
schachtii),  and  the  ear-cockle  (T.  tritici). 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOOT— EHTOMOLOOT. 

The  history  of  the  fauna  of  Ceylon,  F.  Sabasin  (Zool.  Jahrh.,  1910,  Bup.  It, 
No.  i,  pp.  160,  maps  6;  aba.  in  Nature  [London],  89  (1910),  No.  2117,  p.  SSS).— 
In  the  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  and  relationships  of  the  fauna  of  tbe 
Island  of  Ceylon,  this  work  embraces  a  survey  of  tbe  relationships  and  probable 
migrations  of  the  faunas  of  southeastern  Asia  generally  and  their  connection 
with  that  of  Africa.  Details  are  given  with  regard  to  the  geographical  range 
of  the  various  genera  of  mammals,  reptiles,  moUusks,  planarians,  and  worms 
constituting  the  Ceylon  fauna.  Ceylon,  which  long  formed  a  portion  of  "  Gond- 
wanaland,**  and  is  thus  of  great  antiquity,  appears  to  have  been  Isolated  from 
the  Indian  mainland  during  the  whole  or  the  greater  portion  of  the  Pleistocene 
period. 

A  bibliography  of  174  titles  relating  to  the  subject  is  appended. 

MamTnallan  anatomy  with  special  reference  to  the  cat,  A.  Davison  (PMla- 
delphia,  1910,  2,  ed.,  rev.,  pp.  XIII +246,  figs.  114). — ^A  second  revised  edition 
of  this  work. 

Practical  anatomy  of  the  rabbit,  B.  A.  Benslet  (Toronto  and  Philad^phia, 
1910,  pp.  V  1-^-203,  figs.  12). — ^An  elementary  laboratory  text-book  on  mammalian 
anatomy. 

Injury  by  rabbits  in  Germany,  M.  B.  Henbt  (Ann.  8ci.  Agron.,  S.  ser.,  5 
(1910),  I,  No.  3,  pp.  181-196). — ^An  account  of  the  injury  caused  by  Lepus 
cuniculus  in  Germany  and  of  preventive  and  remedial  measures.  Its  enemies, 
including  parasites,  are  briefly  considered. 

A  contribution  to  our  knowledgre  of  the  mole  (Talpa  eoropoBa),  L.  E.  Adahs 
{Mem.  and  Proc.  Manchester  Lit,  and  PhU.  8oc.,  41  (1903),  pt.  2,  No.  4,  pp.  39, 
figs.  28). — ^This  study  of  the  mole  was  conducted  in  the  vicinity  of  Stafford, 
£^land. 

Some  notes  on  the  breedingr  habits  of  the  common  mole,  L.  E.  Adams  (Mem, 
and  Proc.  Manchester  Lit.  and  Phil.  8oc,,  54  (1909),  pt.  1,  No,  2,  pp,  9,  pi.  1,  figi. 
3). — In  this  second  paper  the  author  reports  observations  of  breeding  nests, 
time  of  breeding,  rate  of  growth  of  young,  etc.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  tbe 
mole  lives  at  least  4  or  5  years. 

Bevision  of  the  wood  rats  of  the  ^enus  Neotoma,  E.  A.  Goldman  (U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Biol.  Survey,  North  American  Fauna  No.  31,  pp.  124,  P^-  *» 
figs.  14)' — ^Wood  rats  are  said  to  be  restricted  to  North  America,  where  they 
are  widely  distributed,  especially  in  the  United  States,  in  the  southern  part  of 
which  they  range  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coasts.  They  are  especially 
numerous  in  the  arid  West  In  California  it  has  been  found  that  they  may 
serve  as  carriers  of  the  plague 

"Wood  rats  are  chiefly  nocturnal  in  habits,  but  some  are  partly  diumaL 
Their  food  is  largely  determined  by  varying  local  conditions,  but  consistB 
mainly  of  a  great  variety  of  green  vegetation,  including  grass,  leaves,  fresh 
fruit,  small  bulbs,  bark,  and  cactus  stems.  Dry  seeds,  nuts,  and  fungi  are  also 
eaten.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  desert  species  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  inflict 
appreciable  damage  on  growing  crops  in  fields  and  gardens  and  to  carry  off 
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coosidenible  grain  stored  on  farms,  but  they  have  not  tbns  far  proven  as 
injurioas  as  some  other  rodents.  In  the  arid  regions  of  the  Southwest  they 
girdle  and  kill  many  native  shrubs  and  severely  injure  cactuses,  especially 
during  the  long  dry  season  when  other  food  is  scarce.  ...  On  the  table-land 
of  Mexico  wood  rats  of  the  albiifula  group  are  regularly  hunted  for  their  flesh." 

The  genus  Neotoma  is  here  divided  into  three  subgenera:  Neotoma,  Homo- 
dontomys,  and  Teonoma,  under  which  70  species  and  subspecies  are  recognized. 
The  subgenus  Homodontomys  is  characterized  for  the  first  time.  A  Isey  to  the 
species  and  subspecies  and  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  the  various  forms 
tcoompany  the  account 

Eradicating  plasrue  from  San  Francisco,  F.  M.  Todd  {8an  Franoisco,  1909, 
9P.  SIS,  pL  1,  figs,  2S) . — ^Accounts  of  the  methods  followed  in  destroying  rats 
are  Included  in  this  report. 

Examination  of  contents  of  stomachs  anif  crops  of  some  Australian  birds, 
J.  B.  Clelakd  {Emuj  9  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  219-226),— ResuMs  of  an  examination 
of  the  stomach  contents  of  57  birds  of  many  species  ore  reported. 

Hotes  on  the  food  of  a  Idngr  eider,  G.  C.  Embody  {Science,  n.  ser,,  SI  {1910) , 
yo.  799,  pp.  630,  631). — ^The  contents  of  the  crop,  stomach,  and,  gizzard  of  a 
wilddnck  {Somateria  spectabilis),  captured  on  the  Seneca  River,  New  York,  on 
Norember  26,  1909,  are  reported  upon. 

How  to  study  birds,  H.  K.  Job  {New  York,  1910,  pp.  IX-\-272,  pU.  32). --X 
practical  guide  for  amateur  bird  lovers  and  camera  hunters. 

The  International  Omithologrical  Congress  {Field  [London^,  115  {1910), 
yo*  S997,  p.  965;  2998,  p.  1000). ^A  brtef  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fifth 
International  Ornithological  CJongress,  which  opened  at  Berlhi  on  May  29,  1910. 

Tennite  cultivators  of  fongri  and  the  fungri  which  they  cultivate  in  Mada- 
gascar, H.  JuMELLE  and  H.  Pebbieb  {Rev.  Q6n.  BoU,  22  {1910),  No.  253,  pp. 
S^h  flffs.  9). — ^A  somewhat  extended  discussion. 

On  Hsmatozoa  occurring  in  wild  animals  in  Africa,  G.  H.  F.  Nuttall 
{Pansitology,  3  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  108-116,  pU.  2)  .—Piroplasma  rosH  and 
B^mogregarina  canis  adusti,  found  in  the  Jackal,  and  8piroch<Bta  bovis  caffris, 
tiMmd  in  the  buffalo,  are  described  as  new  to  science 

Indez-catalogue  of  medical  and  veterinary  zoology,  O.  W.  Stiles  and  A. 
Hassall  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Bui.  39,  pi.  32,  pp.  IV'\-2JUS-- 
2608).— Tb\s  part  lists  the  literature  by  authors  from  V  to  Vyner. 

Bibliography  of  Canadian  zoology  for-  1908,  L.  M.  Lambe  {Proc.  and 
Trws.  Rag.  8oc.  Canada,  3.  aer.,  3  {1909),  Sect.  IV,  pp.  169-176) .—Fitty-touT 
titles  are  listed,  exclusive  of  entomology. 

BfbUography  of  Canadian  entomology  for  the  year  1908,  O.  J.  S.  Bethitnb 
{Proc  and  Tram.  Roy.  8oc.  Canada,  3.  aer.,  3  {1909),  Sect.  IV,  pp.  135-U6). — 
Ninety-aix  titles  are  listed. 

[Eeport  of  scientiflc  work  in  the  field  of  entomologry  daring  1905],  Q. 
SnDUTz  ET  AU  {Arch.  Naturgeach.,  72  {1906),  II,  No.  2,  pta.  1,  pp.  1-308;  2,  pp. 
S09-$52;  3,  pp.  V I '\-653-89Ji).— This  work  is  devoted  to  bibliographies  and  a 
daartfication  of  the  literature  The  first  fascicle  relates  to  general  entomology 
tDd  Goleoptera,  the  second  to  Hymenoptera,  Rhynchota,  and  Lepidoptera,  and 
ttie  third  to  Diptera,  Siphonaptera,  Mallophaga,  Thysanoptera,  Corrodentia, 
Ortboptera,  etc.,  also  Myriopoda,  Arachnida,  Prototracheata,  and  Crustacea. 

[Beport  of  scientific  work  in  the  field  of  entomology  during  1906],  G. 
RnDUTz  ET  AL.  {Arch.  Naturgeach.,  73  {1907),  II,  No.  2,  pta.  1,  pp.  W;  2,  pp. 
»•).— Bibliographies  are  presented  and  the  literature  classified.  The  first 
ikaclele  takes  up  general  entomology  and  Ck>leoptera,  the  second  Hymenoptera, 
Rbyncbota,  and  Lepidoptera. 
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[Beport  of  scientific  work  in  the  field  of  entomolo^ry  during  1907],  G. 
Seidlitz  (Arch.  Naturgesch.,  H  {1908),  11,  No,  2,  pt,  1,  pp.  592).— In  this  first 
fascicle,  the  literature  on  general  entomology  and  Coleoptera  Is  listed  and 
classified. 

Insects  and  entomologists:  Their  relations  to  the  community  at  large, 
J.  B.  Smith  (Pop.  8ci.  Mo,,  76  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  209-226,  figs.  17;  77  (1910),  No. 
5,  pp.  467-477,  figs.  26). — ^A  popular  lecture  delivered  before  the  Entomological 
Society  of  America  at  Boston  December  30, 1909.  In  the  second  part  the  earlier 
American  entomologists  are  briefly  considered,  photographs  of  26  being  repro- 
duced. 

Destructive  insects  and  their  control,  O.  E.  Bbehneb  (Sacramento:  Col. 
State  Com.  Sort.,  1910,  pp.  89,  figs.  28). — A  popular  account  of  the  more  im- 
portant insect  pests  which  occur  in  California,  with  methods  of  controL 

Beport  of  injurious  insects,  P.  J.  Pabbott  (West.  N.  Y.  Hort.  Soc.  Proc., 
55  (1910),  pp.  114-119,  figs.  5).— During  1909,  it  was  determined  that  gnarly 
pears — fruit  stunted,  irregular  in  shape,  pitted,  and  more  or  less  marked  with 
hard,  corky  spots — are  the  result  of  attacks  by  the  false  tarnished  bug  (Lygua 
invitus).  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  fruit  in  one  orchard  examined  was  dam- 
aged by  this' insect  and  50  per  cent  of  the  crop  rendered  practically  valueless. 
Heterocordylus  malinus,  previously  noted  by  Slingerland  as  a  source  of  injury 
In  1908  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  654)  attracted  considerable  attention  in  the  Onondaga. 
Valley  and  about  Waterloo  and  Geneva.  The  cherry  ermine  moth  (Hyponomeuta 
padella)  was  discovered  In  a  plantation  of  foreign  cherry  seedlings  (E.  S.  R., 
23,  p.  657). 

Beport  of  the  entomologist,  W.  V.  Tower  (Porto  Rico  Sta.  Rpt,  1909,  pp. 
24-28). — In  reporting  upon  the  control  of  orange  pests,  mention  Is  made  of  the 
injury  by  and  methods  used  In  combating  the  purple  scale  and  rust  mite. 

The  larva  of  one  of  the  Lachnostema  beetles  is  causing  a  great  deal  of  damage 
to  the  roots  of  sugar  cane.  In  pot  experiments  and  field  work  with  the  pest, 
lime  has  given  the  best  results  of  any  of  the  repellents  used,  while  kalnlt  gave 
equally  good  results  as  a  killing  agent  for  the  grub  In  the  soil. 

Satisfactory  results  are  reported  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  use  of  hydro- 
cyanlc-acld  gas  In  fumigating  for  a  beetle  that  Is  a  source  of  Injury  to  stored 
tobacco.  It  Is  stated  that  as  yet  no  bee  diseases  have  been  found  on  the  Island 
and  attention  Is  called  to  the  Importance  of  special  precaution  In  purchasing 
bees  from  countries  where  such  diseases  occur. 

Studies  were  made  of  a  small  beetle  (Xylehorus  sp.)  which  destroys  the 
guava  and  guama,  2  leguminous  trees  that  are  used  as  shade  for  coffee,  and  of 
the  coffee  leaf- weevil  (Lachnopus  sp.).  The  eggs  of  the  last-mentioned  species 
are  laid  In  clusters  upon  coffee  leaves  and  the  larvae  upon  hatching  out  pass  to 
the  ground. 

Fifth  annual  report  of  the  state  entomologist  and  plant  pathologist  for 
1909,  G.  M.  Bentley  (Ann.  Rpt.  State  Ent.  and  Plant  Path.  [Tenn.],  5  (1909), 
pp.  40,  figs.  5). — ^Thls  report,  which  Is  largely  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
nursery  Inspection  work.  Includes  frost  charts  by  J.  F.  Voorhees,  which  show  the 
latest  killing  frosts  In  the  spring  and  the  earliest  killing  frost  In  the  fall, 
formulas  and  directions  for  the  application  of  several  lime-sulphur  solutions, 
etc.  The  laws  and  amended  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  nursery  Inspection 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  state  board  of  entomology  are  appended. 

Insect  notes  (Agr.  News  [Barbados],  9  (1910),  No.  208,  p.  122). — ^The  occur- 
rence of  the  fiower  bud  maggot  of  cotton  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  360)  In  Antigua  during 
the  cotton  season  of  1909-10  Is  briefly  noted  by  H.  A.  Tempany.  Earlier  plant- 
ing appears  to  have  been  of  the  greatest  value  In  preventing  the  attacks  of  the 
maggot 
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A  peenllar  case  of  parasitism  of  a  flying  fish  by  a  species  of  Chrysomyia  is 
also  noted. 

Insect  carriers  of  disease  (Fa.  Health  Bui.,  1  {1909),  No.  13,  pp.  3^7-359, 
Af$,  7).— This  bulletin  calls  attention  to  the  rOle  of  flies  and  mosquitoes  in 
the  dissemination  of  disease  and  describes  the  several  methods  of  exterminating 
tliem. 

Prerentiire  measures  agrainst  infectious  diseases,  with  special  reference  to 
those  transmitted  by  insects,  A.  J.  Smith  {Univ.  Penn.  Med.  Bui.,  23  {1910), 
-Vo.  S,  pp.  119-132). — ^"In  all  these  cases  of  insect  transmission  our  mode  of 
operatioD  in  prophylaxis  must  include  one  or  all  of  these  features:  (a)  De- 
8tnieti<»i  of  the  original  focus  from  which  insects  may  become  infected;  (b)  in 
erent  of  an  inability  to  thus  destroy  the  primary  focus  for  one  or  other  reason, 
to  pre?CTt  access  of  insects  to  such  material;  (c)  to  destroy  the  Insects  them- 
8elT€8,  or,  (d)  to  prevent  access  of  the  insects  to  the  unprotected  individual ; 
or,  finally,  in  any  cases  where  these  are  uncertain,  as  is  usual,  to  institute  pro- 
cedores  to  Inununize  the  individual  against  the  infection." 

The  insect  pests  of  cotton  [in  Egypt],  F.  C.  Willcocks  {Cairo  Sci.  Jour., 
\  {1910),  No.  42,  pp.  57-64).— The  6  insects  here  briefly  considered,  namely,  the 
^Tptian  boll  worm  {Earias  insulana),  Egyptian  cotton- worm  {Prodenia 
littonali$),  cotton  aphis,  black  cutworm,  African  cotton  stainer,  or  cotton  bug 
iOxyc^renus  hyalinipennis)  and  small  green  cotton- worm  {Caradrina  exigua), 
are  the  chief  enemies  of  the  cotton  crop  in  Egypt 

Some  new  enemies  of  fruit,  G.  LUstneb  {Jahresher,  Ver.  Angew.  Bot.,  7 
il909),  pp.  93-116,  figs.  6). — ^Three  species  are  noted  in  this  account,  namely, 
Diaspis  piri,  the  strawberry  mite  ( Taraonemus  fragariw)  and  the  currant  mite 
(Briophyes  ribis). 

Inyestigating  some  serious  deciduous  tree  pests,  J.  A.  Pbizer  {Cal.  Cult., 
34  {1910),  No.  20,  p.  603). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  injury  caused  by  termites 
to  the  roots  of  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  and  prunes  at  Banning,  Cal.  The  roots 
in  some  of  the  trees  were  entirely  destroyed.  In  some  instances  the  insect  had 
worked  well  up  into  the  new  wood  and  even  into  the  branches. 

The  peach  worm,  discovered  at  the  same  place,  is  recorded  from  southern 
Cillfomia  for  the  flrst  time. 

A  list  of  injurious  insects  of  the  mulberry  tree  in  Japan,  S.  Ni wa  ( Bui. 
Astoc  8M.  Japan,  1910,  No.  218,  pp.  i-5).— Seventy  species  are  here  listed. 

Animal  parasites  of  the  orange,  G.  Gandaba  {Estac.  Agr.  Cent.  [Mexico] 
Bd.  SI,  pp.  18-42,  pis.  36). — ^An  account  of  the  insects  affecting  the  orange  in 
Mexico,  their  natural  enemies,  and  remedial  measures. 

Hie  animal  enemies  of  the  rose,  M.  Schwabtz  {Oartenflora,  59  {1910),  No. 
7.fp.  137-148). — ^The  insect  enemies  of  the  rose  and  remedial  measures  are  con- 
«Wered  under  the  headings  of  injury  to  the  bud,  bloom,  and  fruit,  injury  and 
drfonnity  of  the  leaves,  injury  to  the  twigs  ahd  shoots,  and  injury  from  attack 
on  the  roots. 
The  ked,  or  sheep  louse,  A.  G.  Davison  {Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  36 
{1910),  No.  4,  pp.  398-403,  figs.  5). — ^A  preliminary  report  of  experiments  con- 
cocted to  demonstrate  that  the  sheep  louse  {Melophagus  ovinus)  does  not  de- 
stroy the  scab  mite  as  supposed  by  farmers  in  some  parts  of  Cape  Colony. 

Fro^ioppers  in  sugar  cane,  F.  W.  Ubich  {Bui.  Dept.  Agr,  Trinidad,  9  {1910), 
yo.  64,  pp.  15-21). — ^A  report  of  the  field  work  with  Tomaspis  postica  during  the 
•ason  of  1909.  Seasonal  history  records  of  froghoppers  on  cane  estates  are 
presented  in  tabular  form  and  a  bibliography  of  cane  blight  and  froghoppers  is 
appended. 

The  black  scale  and  its  parasite  {Agr.  News  [Barbados],  9  {1910),  No.  211, 
p.  nO).'-'Zalophothnx  mirum,  which   is  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
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West  Indies,  appears  to  have  prevented  the  black,  or  Hibiscus  scale  (LeoatUunt 
nigrum)  from  becoming  a  pest  in  those  islands. 

Tukra  disease  in  mulberry,  H.  M.  Lefboy  (Dept,  Agr,  Bengah  Quart.  Jour., 
3  {1910),  No.  5,  pp,  lis,  174,  Pl'  i).— Tulcra  disease,  which  commonly  attacks 
the  bush  mulberry,  grown  in  Bengal  for  rearing  silkworms,  has  been  found  to 
be  due  primarily  to  the  puncture  of  a  mealy  bug  {Dactylopiua  nipw).  As  a 
remedy,  it  is  recommended  that  the  curled-up  leaves  be  picked  and  destroyed. 
Insecticides  are  of  no  avail  as  they  do  not  penetrate  the  curled-up  leaves. 

The  anatomy  of  Siphonophora  rosarum,  the  green-fly  pest  of  the  rose  tree, 
A.  J.  Grove  {Parasitology,  S  {1910),  No,  1,  pp.  1-16,  pis.  2,  figs.  2).— In  this 
second  paper  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  757)  the  winged  viviparous  stage  is  compared  with 
the  apterous -viviparous  stage. 

A  preliminary  investigration  on  flock  as  a  possible  distributor  of  vermin, 
and  on  the  life  history  of  the  body-louse  (Pediculus  vestimenti),  O.  Wab- 
BUBTON  {Rpts.  Local  Govt.  Bd.  [Ot.  Brit.],  Pub.  Health  and  Med.  Matters,  n. 
ser.,  1909,  No.  2,  pp.  5). — The  author  finds  the  life  cycle  of  P.  vestimenti  to 
be  as  follows:  Incubation  period,  8  days  to  5  weeks;  period  from  larva  to 
adult,  11  days;  period  of  nonfunctional  mature  condition,  4  days;  and  adult 
life  of  male  3  weeks,  of  female  4  weeks. 

"  On  one  occasion  a  louse  was  found  alive  after  5  days  of  starvation,  but  it 
was  moribund  and  unable  to  feed.  A  few  survived  4  days'  fasting  in  a  fairly 
active  condition,  but  this  seems  to  be  about  the  limit  period  for  danger." 

The  author  concludes  that  lice  and  their  eggs  may  pass  through  the  flock- 
making  machine  without  being  crushed.  *'The  lice  themselves  are  incapable 
of  surviving  more  than  3  or  4  days  without  food,  and  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  any  of  them  would  be  alive  when  the  flock  was  converted  into  bedding. 
The  eggs,  however,  may  take  a  month  or  more  to  hatch,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  living  eggs  might  be  present  in  bedding." 

The  large  moth  borer  of  sugar  cane,  F.  A.  Stoobidale  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  Brit. 
Quiana,  3  {1910),  No.  3,  pp.  150-155). — ^This  account  of  Castnia  licus  includes 
a  report  of  its  occurrence  and  Injury  to  sugar  cane  on  the  East  Coast  of  British 
Guiana  as  investigated  in  1009.  The  injury  is  caused  by  tlie  larva,  which 
bores  in  the  cane  eating  the  internal  tissue  as  it  works  its  way  upward. 

Artifldal  production  of  multivoltixie  races  of  silkworms,  J.  F.  Abbott 
{Science,  n.  ser.,  31  {1910),  No.  798,  pp.  58^-588).— A  review  of  some  recent 
work  on  the  subject 

Mosquito  habits  and  mosquito  control,  F.  Knab  {Science,  n.  ser.,  31  {1910), 
No.  805,  p.  869). -^A  brief  critical  discussion. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  normally  the  eggs  of  the  yellow-fever 
mosquito  are  deposited  out  of  water,  at  the  edge  of  the  water  film  and  that 
here  the  eggs  remain  until  they  are  submerged,  whereupon  hatching  takes  place. 
**  Eggs  remaining  out  of  water  retain  their  vitality  a  long  time  In  lal>oratory 
experiments  eggs  have  I>een  kept  dry  as  long  as  five  months,  and,  when  then 
submerged,  produced  larvae ;  under  favorable  conditions  out-of-doors  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  they  will  survive  even  longer." 

On  the  larval  and  pupal  stages  of  West  African  Culicidn,  W.  WesohA 
{Bui.  Ent.  Research,  1  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  7-50,  pis.  7). — ^Twenty-nine  species  are 
considered  in  this  account 

Galls  on  an  Indian  grass,  L.  A.  Boodle  {Roy.  Bot.  Oard.  Keto,  BuL  Misc, 
Inform.,  1910,  No.  3,  pp.  69-73,  pi.  1). — Oligotrophus  ischwmi,  which  causes  a 
gall  on  Indian  grass  {Ischcemum  pilosum),  is  described  as  new. 

Vaccine  and  flies,  A.  Mebk  {Hyg.  Rundschau,  20  {1910),  No.  5, pp. 233-235). — 
Following  a  review  of  previous  investigations  relating  to  transmission  of  the 
vaccine  virus  by  flies,  the  details  of  investigations  personally  conducted  are 
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briefly  reported.    It  Is  conclnded  that  Musca  domeatica  does  not  as  rf  rule  trans- 
fer this  viros  by  way  of  the  alimentary  canal  or  otlierwise. 

Some  observations  on  the  eggs  of  the  horse  bot  fly  (Gastrophilus  equi), 
W.  E.  OoLLiKOE  {Jour.  Econ,  Biol,  5  (1910),  No.  1,  pp,  9-17,  figs.  5).— From  the 
observations  here  reported  it  is  concluded  that  "  the  egg  of  O.  equi  is  provided 
with  a  pair  of  lip-like  valves,  by  means  of  which  it  is  firmly  attached  to  the 
bair.  After  the  larva  has  escaped  the  egg-shell  adheres  for  some  considerable 
time  to  the  hair.  The  eggs  are  not  taken  into  the  mouth  as  stated  by  Froggatt 
[EL  ^  R.,  20,  p.  460].  My  experiments  confirm  and  supplement  those  of  Osbom, 
tlthough  the  actual  dates  differ  somewhat;  thus  the  largest  number  of  eggs 
batched  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth  day,  and  none  hatched  after  the 
thirty-sixth  day.    Without  moisture  or  friction  very  few  eggs  hatch." 

The  grape  root-worm  with  especial  reference  to  investigations  in  the  Erie 
grape  belt  from  1907  to  1909,  F.  Johnson  and  A.  G.  Hammar  (17.  S.  DepU 
Affr^  Bur.  EnU  Bui.  89,  pp.  100,  pis.  10,  figs.  51).— This  bulletin  presents  a 
detailed  report  of  studies  of  the  grape  root- worm  {Fidia  viticida)  commenced 
at  North  East,  Pa.,  in  the  spring  of  1907  and  extending  over  a  period  of  3 
years,  the  last  2  in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  state  department  of 
asricoltnre.  A  report  of  preliminary  investigations  has  been  previously  noted 
(E.  S,  R.,  19,  p.  1158). 

During  the  last  10  or  15  years  this  insect  has  attracted  much  attention  on 
aocoimt  of  its  ravages  in  vineyards  along  the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of 
lAke  Erie,  comprising  in  general  the  grape  growing  territory  of  northern  Ohio 
and  the  Erie  and  Chautauqua  grape  l)elts  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
respectively.  It  was  first  described  by  Walsh  In  1867,  having  been  reported  the 
previous  year  as  occurring  in  Kentucky  in  destructive  numbers.  The  first 
information  relating  to  its  early  stages  was  furnished  by  Webster  in  1894 
(E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  67).  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  recorded  only  from 
North  America,  where  it  occurs  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  Is  undoubtedly  a  native  species.  It  appears  to  have  been  observed 
feeding  upon  wild  grapes  long  before  it  was  found  to  infest  cultivated  varie- 
ties. In  addition  to  wild  grapes,  it  has  !>een  observed  feeding  upon  red  bud 
and  Virginia  creeper,  but  has  found  a  more  available  food  plant  in  the 
improved  varieties  of  native  grapes.  It  is  said  that  attempts  made  during 
the  hivestigations  to  locate  the  larvce  on  roots  of  wild  grapes  failed,  although 
In  breeding  work  larvce  were  reared  to  maturity  thereon. 

The  injury  wrought  by  this  pest  on  the  grapevine  occurs  both  above  and 
bdow  the  surface  of  the  ground;  however,  by  far  the  greater  damage  results 
from  its  work  upon  the  roots.  The  appearance  late  in  June  or  early  in  July 
of  diainiike  markings  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  foliage  is  the  first  inti- 
mation of  the  presence  of  the  pest  upon  the  vines.  "Where  the  beetles  are 
very  numerous,  however,  and  the  foliage  sparse,  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  the  leaves  are  so  badly  scored  that  in  a  short  time  they  take  on  a  brown 
appearance  and  hang  al>out  in  shreds.  ...  It  is,  however,  to  the  larvae  of 
this  pest  feeding  upon  the  roots  of  the  vines  that  the  direct  cause  of  the 
injury  and  death  of  so  many  vines  is  due.  The  work  of  the  larvae  upon  the 
roots  may  be  recognized,  when  the  vines  are  removed  from  the  soil,  by  the 
absence  of  root  fibers,  by  channels  along  the  larger  roots,  and  by  pittings  on  the 
maiD  trunk.** 

Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  allied  beetles  and  of  those  found  upon  grape- 
vines, likely  to  he  mistaken  for  this  pest,  together  with  technical  descriptions 
of  its  different  stages.  A  detailed  account  of  life-history  studies  involving 
many  experiments  with  numerous  individuals  is  summarized  as  follows :  "  The 
grape  root-worm  produces  only  one  generation  a  year ;  the  larva  feeds  on  the 
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roots  of  the  grapevine,  and  in  this  stage  the  insect  is  found  In  the  ground  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  In  early  June  the  full-grown  larva  makes  an 
earthen  cell  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  within  which  it 
pupates  about  the  middle  of  June;  the  pupal  stage  lasts  generally  20  days, 
and  the  beetle  or  adult  begins  to  emerge  from  the  ground  in  late  June  or  early 
July,  while  a  few  belated  beetles  continue  to  appear  in  the  early  part  of 
August.  On  an  average  the  beetle  feeds  for  from  10  to  13  days  on  the  grape 
foliage  before  ovipositing.  The  eggs  are  laid  beneath  the  loose  bark  on  the 
canes  of  the  vines,  and  hatch  on  an  average  in  12  days ;  the  young  larva  drops 
to  the  ground  and  soon  finds  its  way  to  the  roots  of  the  vine ;  generally  the 
larva  becomes  three-fourths  grown  and  sometimes  attains  its  full  growth  in 
the  ftiU.  Previous  to  wintering  it  penetrates  deeper  into  the  ground,  below  the 
roots,  and  there  constructs  an  earthen  cell  in  which  it  passes  the  winter."  A 
diagram  which  shows  the  relative  occurrence  and  time  of  transformation  of 
the  grape  root-worm  in  its  various  stages  accompanies  the  account 
Under  the  heading  of  natural  enemies,  mention  is  made  of  several  predators, 

2  hymenopterous  egg  parasites  (Fidiobia  flavipea  and  Lathromeris  [Bra- 
chysHcha]  fidiw),  and  an  undetermined  dipterous  egg-parasite.  Studies  of  the 
life  history  and  habits  of  F,  fiavipea  show  that  it  requires  10  days  for  the  egg 
and  larval  stages,  14  to  15  days  for  the  pupal  stage,  or  a  total  of  24  to  26  days 
for  the  whole  life  cycle.  By  breeding  the  parasites  2  full  generations  and  a 
partial  third  were  produced.  The  percentage  of  parasitized  eggs  in  the  field 
was  found  to  vary  considerably  in  different  sections  of  the  grape  belt  as  well 
as  in  parts  of  th»  same  vineyard.  In  6  lots  reported,  the  parasitism  varied 
from  none  on  sprayed  vines  to  35  per  cent  on  unsprayed. 

The  vineyard  conditions  in  the  Lake  Erie  Valley  are  briefly  described  and 
detailed  accounts  given  of  work  with  remedial  measures. 

For  the  destruction  of  adult  beetles,  it  is  recommended  that  the  first  poison 
spray  application  be  made  as  soon  as  the  first  beetles  are  found  upon  the  vines, 
since  observations  indicate  that  the  beetles  feed  much  more  freely  inmiediately 
after  emerging  from  the  soil  than  they  do  several  days  later,  during  the  period 
of  egg  deposition.  "  The  beetles  may  be  expected  to  appear  on  the  foliage  dur- 
ing the  last  week  or  10  days  in  June  or  the  first  few  days  in  July,  depending 
on  the  earliness  of  the  season.  After  June  20  vineyardists  should  keep  a  sharp 
watch  for  their  appearance  and  have  their  spray  equipment  in  readiness  to 
make  the  first  spray  application.  .  .  .  Observations  and  experiments  indicate 
that,  if  these  2  applications  are  made  promptly  and  thoroughly,  this  pest  can 
be  reduced  to  such  small  numbers  that  it  will  not  materially  affect  the  vigor 
of  the  vines."    The  spray  formula  recommended  consists  of  arsenate  of  lead 

3  lbs.,  water  50  gal.,  copper  sulphate  5  lbs.,  and  fresh  lump  lime  5  lbs. 

As  soon  as  pupse  are  discovered,  the  soil  beneath  the  trellis  should  be  re- 
moved by  the  horse  hoe  and  the  soil  directly  around  the  base  of  the  vine 
carefully  and  thoroughly  stirred  with  the  hand  hoe.  The  efficiency  of  this 
method  of  destroying  the  pupse  may  be  increased  by  throwing  up  a  ridge  of 
earth  beneath  the  trellis  during  the  last  cultivation  of  the  preceding  summer, 
as  this  will  tend  to  encourage  the  insects  to  form  their  pupal  cells  above  the 
roots  of  the  vine  and  thus  admit  of  their  destruction  by  cultivation  without 
serious  injury  to  the  roots  of  the  vine  by  the  horse  hoe.  No  effective^ measures 
have  as  yet  been  developed  for  the  destruction  of  the  larvae  or  of  the  eggs. 
"  Experiments  conducted  against  the  larvae  in  the  soil  with  oils,  carbon  bisol- 
phid,  fertilizers,  salt,  etc.,  have  proved  ineffective,  and  in  some  cases  injurious 
to  the  grapevines;  and  since  the  eggs  are  deposited  beneath  the  bark  of  the 
canes  when  the  vines  are  In  full  foliage,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  reach 
them  with  a  spray  application."     Suggestions  are  given  concerning  the  care 
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and  treatment  of  newly  planted  vines,  and  also  of  old,  mn-down  vinejards  In 
4%lation  to  this  insect  problem. 

A  bibliography  chronologically  arranged  is  appended. 

Notes  on  Cetonia  aurata  and  C.  floricola,  A.  H.  Hamm  (Ent  Mo,  Mag,,  2, 
ser,,  21  (1910),  No.  246,  pp.  137,  138,  fig.  J).— The  aathor*8  obserratlons  appear 
to  prove  that  the  larvae  of  C.  aurata  feed  for  several  seasons  before  reaching 
maturity,  that  the  imagos  can  hibernate  and  pass  the  winter  in  a  quiescent 
state,  and  that  all  larvie  of  the  same  age  do  not  reach  maturity  together. 

The  economic  importance  of  Scolytidaa  in  Irish  forestry,  A.  C.  Forbes 
(Irish  Nat,  19  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  89-91,  pi.  J).— Brief  mention  is  made  of  sev- 
eral species  of  bark  beetles  which  may  under  certain  exceptional  circumstances 
prove  troublesome  to  the  forester  or  tree  grower  in  Ireland. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Bocky  Mountain  bees,  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell 
and  W.  W.  Robbins  (Univ.  Colo.  Studies,  7  (1910),  No.  3,  pp.  179-195,  pis.  8).— 
A  sonmiary  of  the  classification  adopted,  in  which  most  of  the  genera  are  dis- 
tingnished,  is  first  given.  As  an  appendix  there  follows  a  brief  abstract  of 
Robertson's  classification.    An  artificial  key  is  included. 

A  radical  cure  for  the  swarming  habit  of  bees,  H.  Jones  (Preston,  Minn., 
1910,  pp.  25). — The  author  recommends  the  uncapping  of  all  but  two  frames  of 
the  sealed  brood  in  each  hive  when  the  hives  become  filled  to  overflowing.  The 
work  should  be  repeated  if  at  any  time  within  15  days  the  colonies  are  found 
making  preparations  to  swarm. 

Notes  on  a  Colorado  ant,  H.  O.  Mabsh  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  64, 
pt.  9,  pp.  73-78). — The  notes  here  presented  relate  to  Formica  cincreorufiharbis, 
a  species  which  occurs  very  commonly  in  the  vicinity  of  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.  It 
l8  said  to  be  a  source  of  injury  due  to  its  att^iding  the  melon  aphis  on  cucur- 
bits and  a  membracid  on  alfalfa. 

In  experiments  in  which  solutions  of  potassium  cyanld  were  used  on  nests 
i  oz.  per  gallon  of  water  was  found  to  be  nearly  as  effective  as  2  oz.  per  gal- 
lon. Since  the  cyanid  solution  does  not  penetrate  very  deeply  Into  the  nests, 
the  pups  escape  destruction  unless  they  are  very  close  to  the  surface.  It  Is 
concluded  that  in  order  to  keep  the  species  within  reasonable  bounds,  repeated 
applications  of  the  cyanid  are  necessary. 

The  control  of  the  Argentine  ant,  C.  W.  Woodwobth  (California  Sta.  Bui. 
l(n,  pp.  53-82,  figs.  28). — Through  the  discovery  of  new  localities  and  the  nat- 
nral  spread  of  this  ant  more  tlian  twice  as  much  territory  In  California  as  that 
reported  in  1908  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  362)  is  now  known  to  be  infested,  or  some 
1.000  acres  in  southern  California  and  4,000  acres  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
State.  Careful  observations  made  of  the  spread  of  this  ant  for  2  years  show 
that  the  average  extension  of  the  colony  has  not  exceeded  one-eighth  of  a  mile 
a  year  and  Indicate  that  Its  spread  depends  primarily  upon  the  ant  being  carried 
by  man.  Manure  and  nursery  stock  are  particularly  liable  to  be  means  of  trans- 
portation, though  the  pest  may  be  carried  with  all  sorts  of  merchandise.  Obser- 
vations of  winged  individuals,  produced  in  great  quantities  both  in  the  labora- 
tory and  in  the  field,  indicate  that  there  is  no  flight  whatever,  so  that  it  appears 
that  there  is  practically  no  danger  of  spreading  by  the  flight  of  queen  ants. 

Further  study  has  shown  that  the  danger  due  to  the  direct  attack  of  this 
insect  upon  vegetation  is  not  as  large  in  California  as  that  reported  from 
Louisiana.  At  the  same  time,  the  author  states  that  it  is  probably  very  con- 
servative to  estimate  that  the  presence  of  the  ant  reduces  the  commercial  value 
of  real  estate  for  residence  purposes  from  10  to  25  per  cent. 

The  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  ant  are  pointed  out  and  some  46  other 
species  known  to  occur  In  the  State  are  briefly  discussed  and  treatment  sug- 
gested.   Control  measures  are  considered  under  the  headings  of  barring  ants 
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out,  water  barriers,  ant-proofing,  methods  of  killing,  destruction  of  nests,  ant 
powders,  ant  fluids,  and  arsenical  poisoning.  The  best  barrier  consists  of  water 
treated  with  cresol  and  malses  possible  a  practical  ant-proofing  of  rooms  or 
bouses.  For  many  ants  the  nests  may  be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  carbon 
bisulpbid,  potassium  cyanid,  or  oil.  A  sirup  containing  a  very  small  quantity 
of  arsenic  is  recommended  as  the  most  available  poison  and  the  only  really 
satisfactory  method  of  killing  the  Argentine  ant.  The  author  considers  eradi- 
cation to  be  a  possibility  and  thinks  it  should  l>e  undertaken. 

Tick  and  other  blood-sucking  arthropoda  of  Jamaica,  R.  Newstead  {BtU, 
DepU  Agr.  Jamaica,  n.  «er.,  1  (1910),  No.  3,  pp.  145-175,  pU.  9).^A  reprint 
of  the  account  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  558). 

Acarinosis  of  the  vine  and  its  treatment,  H.  Faes  (Bui.  8oc.  Vaud.  Set,  Nat., 
5.  ser.,  46  (1910),  No.  168,  pp.  59-78,  pis.  4,  flffs.  5).— Since  1900,  when  injury 
to  grapevines  in  Switzerland  by  acarids  was  noticed  at  Tartegnln,  near  Rolle 
on  Lake  Geneva,  and  along  the  border  of  Lake  Blaine,  these  pests  have  rapidly 
Increased  and  have  become  a  source  of  injury  in  the  cantons  of  Geneva,  Vaud, 
Valais,  Neuchatel,  Berne,  Schaffhouse,  etc.  The  mite  concerned  has  been  de- 
scribed by  A.  Nalepa  as  a  new  species,  to  which  the  name  Phyllocoptes  vitis  is 
given.  Mention  is  also  made  of  an  affection  of  the  vine  manifested  in  July  and 
August  by  a  brownish  color  which  the  leaves  take  on.  This  trouble  is  due  to 
the  acarid  previously  described  by  A.  Nalepa  as  EpUrimerus  vitis. 

As  remedial  measures,  the  best  results  have  been  obtained  from  applications 
of  a  4  per  cent  solution  of  cresol  or  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  alkaline  poly- 
snlphids.  Vines  treated  with  the  latter  are  said  to  present  a  somewhat  more 
vigorous  appearance  than  when  cresol  is  used. 

The  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  in  viticulture,  L.  Mobeau  and  E.  Vinft  (CompU 
Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Parish  150  (1910),  No.  12,  pp.  787-790),— Jje&d  arsenate  did 
not  appear  in  wine  made  from  grapes  from  vines  that  had  been  sprayed  with 
this  insecticide.  It  is  said  to  be  eliminated  with  the  refuse  and  probably  also 
in  the  marc. 

FOODS— HUMAN  NTTTBITION. 

The  nutritive  value  of  beef  extract,  W.  H.  Thompson  (Pharm,  Jour.  [Lanr 
don],  4.  ser.,  SI  (1910),  No.  2455,  p.  5^8).— The  author  briefly  summarizes  the 
results  of  experiments  with  dogs,  from  which  he  concludes  that  beef  extract 
has  both  a  direct  and  an  indirect  nutritive  value.  The  Investigation  was  under- 
taken, he  states,  at  the  request  of  the  medical  commissioner  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  of  Ireland,  and  described  in  a  paper  presented  before  the  British 
Association  at  Sheffield. 

When  beef  extract  was  compared  with  hard  boiled  egg  added  to  the  food, 
*'  it  was  found  that  from  8  to  10  times  as  much  by  weight  of  the  latter  was 
required  to  give  the  same  Increase  in  weight  of  animal  or,  expressed  as  dry 
organic  solids  in  the  two  foods,  from  2i  to  4  times  as  much  egg  white.** 

American  catflshes:  Habits,  culture,  and  commercial  importance,  W.  C 
Kendall  (U.  8.  Dept.  Com.  and  Labor,  Bur.  Fisheries  Doc,  738,  pp.  S9,  pis. 
10). — In  addition  to  descriptions  of  American  catflshes,  their  food  habits,  the 
cultivation  of  catflshes,  market  flsheries,  and  related  topics,  the  food  qualities 
of  the  different  sorts  of  catflshes  are  considered. 

Wheat  (Jovr.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  17  (1910),  No.  3,  8up.  4,  pp.  84,  dgm.  i).— 
Papers  on  wheat  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  held  at  Winnipeg,  August,  1909,  are  here  brought  together. 
They  include:  On  the  General  Economic  Position  of  Wheat  Growing  and  the 
Special  CJonsiderations  Affecting  the  North-West  of  Canada,  by  P.  G.  Cralgie; 
The  Factors  Petermining  the  Yield  of  Wheat,  by  A.  D.  Hall  and  R  J.  Russell; 
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The  Breeding  of  Wheat,  by  R.  H.  Biffen ;  Wheat  Breeding  in  Canada,  by  C.  E. 
Sumdere;  The  Influence  of  Good  Seed  in  Wheat  Production,  by  C.  A.  Zavitz; 
todlvWuallty  In  Plants,  by  L.  S.  KUnck ;  Quality  in  Wheaten  Flour,  by  A.  E. 
Hompbries;  The  Chemical  Properties  of  Wheaten  Flour,  by  E.  F.  Armstrong; 
An  Analysis  of  the  Factors  Contributing  to  Strength  in  Wheaten  Flour,  by  W. 
R  Hardy;  Chemical  Work  on  Canadian  Wheat  and  Flour,  by  F.  T.  Shutt;  A 
Comparison  of  the  Baking  Qualities  of  the  Flour  from  Some  of  the  Grades  of 
Wheat  Produced  in  the  Western  Provinces  of  Canada,  by  R.  Harcourt;  and 
The  History  of  the  Wheats,  by  O.  Staff. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  discussion  which  followed  the  presentation  of  papers 
is  also  given* 

On  the  strength  of  wheat  flour,  F.  J.  Alway  and  Stella  Hartzell 
(ye&fwfco  8ta,  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  100-110).— -The  rate  of  evolution  of  carbon  dioxid 
during  bread  fermentation  was  studied  and  baking  tests  were  made  with  a 
nnmber  of  samples  of  flour  used  in  an  investigation  previously  reported 
(£.  &  R.,  19,  p.  666),  in  comparison  with  samples  of  flour  used  as  a  standard. 

As  regards  the  evolution  of  gas,  the  authors  point  out  that  a  marked  simi- 
larity was  noted  In  different  flours  from  the  same  mill. 

From  the  recorded  data  it  Is  apparent  that  there  was  "  no  direct  connection 
Bbown  between  the  size  of  the  loaf  and  the  volume  of  gas  evolved.  The  13 
floors  which  gave  the  largest  loaves  evolved  on  the  average  somewhat  less  gas 
than  the  other  13  flours. 

"Altowing  for  all  experimental  errors,  It  seems  at  least  Improbable  in  view  of 
the  above  that  there  is  any  marked  connection,  in  the  case  of  somewhat  similar 
flonra^  between  the  size  of  loaf  and  the  amount  of  gas  evolved  in  Incubation 
experiments.  While  we  do  not  wish  to  Imply  that  there  are  not  valuable  results 
to  be  derived  from  an  exhaustive  study  along  the  lines  of  Wood's  conclusion 
(EL  S.  R.,  19,  p.  457),  any  such  study  requires,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
laboratory  equipment,  a  skillful  baker  and  a  large  oven.  x 

"Most  commercial  flour-testing  laboratories  work  on  a  small  laboratory 
ictle  and  in  the  case  of  flours  from  the  same  variety  of  wheat  the  results 
obtained  are  often  of  very  doubtful  value." 

The  color  and  ash  content  of  different  grrades  of  Nebraska  flour,  F.  J. 
Alway  and  V.  L.  Clabk  {Nebraska  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  26-SO).— With  a  view 
to  securing  data  of  value  in  determining  the  grade  of  flour,  the  authors  deter- 
mined the  ash  cont^it  and  color  of  samples  of  so-called  patent,  straight,  and 
bakers'  grade  flours  from  11  mills. 

Judged  by  their  ash  contait  In  comparison  with  selected  average  values,  none 
of  the  samples  was  below  the  grade  reported  by  the  millers.  "  In  all  cases 
tbe  bakers'  grade  shows  more  ash  than  the  straight  grade  from  the  same  mill, 
and  the  straight  shows  more  ash  than  the  patent  from  the  same  mill.  The 
same  statemoit  does  not  hold  true  when  the  samples  from  different  mills  are 
compared.  The  colors  correspond  to  the  grades,  the  bakers'  grade  in  all  cases 
slwwing  a  more  or  less  gray  tint  Most  of  the  samples  of  the  straight  grade 
flbow  a  trace  of  gray,  while  none  of  the  patents  does.  It  is  evident  that  these 
U  sets  may  be  considered  strictly  representative  of  the  three  grades  requested. 
As  tbeae  sets  were  selected  by  chance  from  the  samples  sent  in  by  over  20 
miUs,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  large  collections  of  flours  dealt  with  [in  a 
prerious  bulletin  (E.  S.  B.,  19,  p.  666)]  were  as  truly  representative  as  could 
bedertred.** 

The  effects  of  bleaching  upon  the  digestibility  of  wheat  flour,  E.  W.  Rock- 
wood  {Jour.  BM.  Chem.,  8  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  327S40)  .--In  view  of  the  fact 
that  conflicting  results  have  been  obtained  In  studies  of  the  digestibility  of  the 
coDstitnents  of  wheat  flo^r  ^hich  has  been  bleached  by  nUfogen  peroxld,  the 
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author  carried  on  a  number  of  artificial  digestion  experiments  with  samples 
of  bleached  and  unbleached  flour  from  the  same  lot& 

"  Moist,  uncoolced  gluten  was  tested  with  pepsIn-hydrochlorlc  acid  and  that 
from  bleached  flour  was  found  to  digest  as  rapidly  as,  and  in  some  cases  more 
rapidly  than,  that  from  unbleached  flour. 

"  Moist  gluten  was  also  digested  with  a  pancreatin  solution  and  that  from 
bleached  flour  digested  more  readily  than  that  from  unbleached  flour. 

"Gluten  from  bleached  flour,  after  it  had  been  steamed  and  dried,  digested 
somewhat  more  rapidly  than  that  from  unbleached  flour.  This  was  true  with 
either  the  pepsin  or  the  pancreatin  solution. 

"Bread  made  with  yeast  from  bleached  flour  did  not  differ  in  digestibility 
from  that  from  unbleached.  The  nitrite-reacting  material  largely  or  altogether 
disappears  before  the  bread  is  removed  from  the  ov^i. 

"  Boiled  starch  prepared  from  bleached  and  unbleached  flour  forms,  by  the 
action  of  pancreatin,  reducing  sugar  at  equal  speeds.  Tested  with  lodin  there 
is  no  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  starch  digestion,  either  by  pancreatin  or  by 
the  salivary  ferment    Diastase  gives  the  same  result." 

About  banana  flour,  J.  von  Sury  (Chem,  Zig.,  ^  {1910),  No.  52,  p.  469). — ^A 
general  discussion  in  regard  to  its  composition  and  uses. 

Banana  flour  as  a  food  for  infants,  E.  Pbitchabd  {Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1910,  No. 
2598,  p.  1H5). — On  the  basis  of  his  experience  with  it,  the  author  recommends 
banana  flour  In  the  form  of  gruel  or  a  decoction  in  Infant  feeding. 

Concerning  the  composition  and  digestibility  of  different  sorts  of  vegre- 
tables,  J.  KocHS  {Oartenflora,  59  (1910),  No.  21,  pp.  457-464). — ^A  summary 
and  digest  of  data. 

Examination  of  fruit  grown  in  1909,  F.  Habtel  and  J.  SdixiNO  {Ztschr. 
Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Qenusfuntl.,  20  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  19-24)- — ^Analyses  of  fruit 
and  fruit  Juices  are  reported. 

Maple  sufirar,  A.  McGill  {Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada  Bui.  215,  pp.  IS). — 
Of  138  samples  of  maple  sugar  collected  in  Canada  102  were  found  to  be 
genuine,  22  adulterated,  and  14  doubtful. 

Ground  coffee,  A.  McGill  {Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada  BuL  216,  pp. 
22). — Of  286  samples  purchased  as  ground  coffee,  260  were  found  genuine  and 
26  adulterated.  Of  the  adulterated  samples,  15  contained  chicory  as  the  only 
adulterant,  and  in  amount  not  exceeding  10  per  cent.  The  author  believes  it 
right  to  consider  these  samples  technically  adulterated,  though  "It  is  fair  to 
assume  that  no  intention  to  defraud  the  purchaser  exists." 

Occurrence  of  hyoscyamus  seeds  in  poppy  seeds,  A.  von  Degen  {Ztachr. 
Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl,  19  {1910),  No.  12,  pp.  705-720) .—Ab  a  result  of 
the  reports  of  various  cases  of  poisoning  after  Ingestion  of  food  containing  poppy 
seed,  the  author  estimated  the  amount  of  hyoscyamus  seeds  in  various  samples 
of  poppy  seed,  but  found  the  amount  of  hyoscyamin  which  would  be  Ingested 
was  altogether  too  low  to  be  toxic  or  lethal.  However,  he  makes  several  recom- 
mendations to  prevent  the  contamination  of  poppy  seeds  with  hyoscyamus  seeds. 

Bex>ort  of  the  department  of  food  and  drugrs,  state  board  of  health,  for 
June,  July,  and  August,  1910,  H.  E.  Babnabd  {Mo.  Bui.  Ind.  Bd.  Health,  13 
{1910),  No8.  6,  p.  63;  7,  p.  75;  8,  pp.  88,  89).— Data  are  given  regarding  the  ex- 
amination of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  canned  goods,  flavoring  extracts,  and 
other  food  materials,  as  well  as  drugs  and  paint. 

Preliminary  report  of  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner  for  the  year  1900, 
J.  FousT  {Penn.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  194,  pp.  59).— This  bulletin  contains  a  discus- 
sion of  the  year's  work,  data  regarding  the  number  and  kind  of  products  exam- 
ined under  the  state  pure  food  law,  the  text  of  that  law,  and  other  legal  mate- 
rial. 
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notices  of  Judgment  ( 17.  8.  DepU  Agr.,  Notices  of  JMdgmeni  570-671,  pp.  2 
etck;  S72,  p.  1;  575-574,  pp.  2  each;  575,  pp.  4;  577-578,  pp.  2  each;  57P-58/, 
p.  1  each;  S8S,  p.  1;  584,  585,  pp.  2  each;  589,  p.  1;  591-594,  p.  1  each;  595-599, 
pp.  2  each;  600,  pp.  11;  601-00$,  pp.  2  each;  604-605,  p.  1  each;  606,  pp.  2). — 
These  notices  of  Judgment  have  to  do  with  the  aduHeration  of  olives  and  raisins ; 
tbe  misbranding  of  headache  tablets,  rice  meal,  sngar-glucose  Jelly,  preserves, 
asafetida,  cider  v1n^;ar,  dried  apricots,  a  soft  drink  containing  cocaine,  whisky, 
a  drag  compound,  macaroni,  olive  oil,  and  a  drug  product ;  and  the  adulteration 
and  misbranding  of  vinegar,  a  drug,  gum  tragacanth,  olive  oil,  peroxid  of 
liydrogen,  lemon  extract,  maple  sirup,  peach  butter,  tomato  catsup,  and  a  Jam 
compound. 

OiBcials  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  food  laws  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  (U.  8.  Dept,  Agr„  Bur,  Chem.  Circ,  16,  rev,,  pp.  5P).— This  list  of 
dlldals  arranged  by  States  has  been  revised  to  July  1, 1910. 

Inspection  of  imported  meats  and  meat  food  products  under  the  Food  and 
Drags  Act  of  June  30,  1906  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr„  Bur,  Chem.  [PampMet^,  1910, 
Oct,  9,  pp.  14). — ^This  circular  was  prepared  in  order  tliat  customs  officials  may 
be  informed  as  to  the  proper  form  of  certificate  and  as  to  the  names  of  officials 
quaUfled  to  sign  certificates.  Forms  of  certificates  are  included  and  a  list  of 
officials  entitled  to  sign  them. 

Ohio  food  and  drag  laws,  1910,  compiled  by  B.  W.  Dunlap  {Colunibua, 
1910.  pp,  54)- — ^The  Ohio  food  and  drug  laws  are  included  in  this  compilation, 
together  with  sanitary  in^)ection,  liquor  traffic  tax,  and  weights  and  measures 
laws. 

Application  of  the  food  adulteration  law  of  Aognst  1,  1906,  A  FALLrt«E8 
(Rec  Act€9  Off.  et  Doc,  Hyg.  Pub.,  Trav.  Com.  Hyg,  Pub.  France,  58  (1908), 
pp.  94-109). — ^Legislative  ^lactments  are  presented  regarding  the  administration 
of  tbe  French  pure  food  law. 

Principles  of  domestic  science  applied  to  preparation  of  food,  Nbalk  S. 
Khowles  (Penn.  Dept.  Agr.  But.  188,  pp.  42,  pis.  4). — The  choice  and  prepara- 
tion of  foods  and  other  such  topics  are  discussed  in  this  popular  summary  of 
data  on  food  and  nutrition.    Many  recipes  are  included. 

The  history,  development,  and  statistics  of  milk  charities  in  the  United 
States,  J.  W.  Kerb  (Pub.  Health  and  Mar.  Hosp,  8erv,  U.  8.,  Pub.  Health 
RpU.,  25  (1910),  No.  59,  pp.  1S51-1S67;  reprint  No.  50,  pp.  iS2).— Statistical  and 
other  data  are  summarized. 

The  feeding  of  school  children,  Louisf  S.  Bbyant  (Dietet.  and  Hyg.  Oaz.,  26 
(1910),  No.  9,  pp.  527-586,  dgm.  1). — ^A  sunmiary  of  liistorical  and  experimental 
data  on  this  subject 

The  food  requirements  of  growing  children,  B.  W.  and  L.  C.  Rookwood 
{Proe.  Amer.  8oc  Biol.  Chem.,  1  (1909),  No.  5,  p.  289;  8cience,  n.  ser.,  32 
(1910),  No.  819,  pp.  351,  352). ^-The  food  eaten  by  2  boys  in  good  health,  aged 
reipectively  9  and  13  years  and  weighing  27.4  and  50.5  kg.,  was  recorded  for  a 
period  of  29  days  and  the  composition  obtained  by  calculation.  The  diet  was 
plain  but  wholesome  and  the  quantities  eaten,  it  is  stated,  were  tliose  usually 
consomed  by  the  subjects.  The  food  which  the  elder  consumed  supplied  87.8 
gm.  protein  per  day,  with  an  energy  value  of  2,992  calories,  and  the  diet  of  the 
younger  63  gm.  protein  per  day,  with  an  energy  value  of  2,051  calories. 

Studies  of  the  food  of  the  Finnish  people,  S.  Suin)STB5i<c  (Bidr,  Kdnn.  Fin- 
If^nds  Natur  och  Folk,  1908,  No.  67,  pp,  IV +230,  dgms,  9).— A  large  number 
of  dietary  studies  and  12  digestion  experiments  are  reported  which  were  made 
in  families  of  country  people  and  laborers  in  different  parts  of  Finland,  the 
work  including  many  analyses. 
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In  general,  the  author  conclndes  that  the  use  of  average  figures  for  oomputliig 
the  composition  of  food  may  Involve  a  considerable  amount  of  error,  but  that 
the  calculation  of  the  energy  value  gives  results  which  are  in  fair  accord  with 
actual  determinations.  According  to  his  studies,  the  diet  of  an  adult  Finnish 
peasant  engaged  In  moderately  severe  muscular  work  supplies  some  4,000  cal- 
ories, while  that  of  a  woman  at  moderate  work  supplies  2,700  or  2,800  calories. 
The  diet  of  a  2  or  3  year  old  child  supplies  1,000  calories  per  day,  with  an 
increase  of  about  200  calories  for  each  year's  increase  in  age.  On  an  aver- 
age, the  diet  of  an  adult  man  supplies  136  gm.  protein,  83  gm.  fat,  and  580  gm. 
carbohydrates  per  day,  and  is  made  up  chiefly  of  flour  or  other  cereal  prodact& 
and  potatoes  with  small  amounts  of  meat,  flsh,  or  bacon,  and  milk.  On  an 
average,  84  per  cent  of  the  protein,  90  per  cent  of  the  fat,  and  95  per  cent  of  the 
carbohydrates  of  the  diet  are  digested.  Variations  in  the  diet  in  different 
regions,  methods  of  preparing  food,  and  other  similar  questions  are  considered. 

Proteins:  The  relations  between  composition  and  food  value,  E.  F.  Amu- 
8TB0N0  {Rpt.  Brit  Assoc.  Adv,  8ci,,  1909 ^  pp.  459-461). — ^The  author  sums  up  as 
follows  his  paper  presented  at  the  1909  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science : 

*'  When  discussing  the  value  of  foods  it  Is  not  enough,  to  know  merely  the 
gross  amount  of  nitrogen-containing  matter,  but  the  nature  and  proportion  of 
its  constituent  units  must  also  be  taken  into  account  The  ideal  diet  should  con- 
tain as  great  a  variety  of  proteins  as  possible  In  order  to  provide  a  sufficient 
amount  of  all  the  required  units  of  constructive  metabolism." 

A  comparative  study  of  the  digestibility  of  natural  and  fermented  milk 
by  adults,  F.  Samabani  (Ann.  R.  Staz.  8per.  Caseif.  Lodi,  1909,  pp.  S5-106, 
dgm,  1;  aha.  in  Rev.  G6n.  Lait,  8  (1910),  No.  U,  pp.  528^52).— Experiments 
were  made  with  man  and  animals,  the  general  conclusion  reached  being  that, 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  Its  digestibility  by  adult  man,  fermented  milk 
possesses  physical-chemical  characteristics  which  render  it  superior  to  natural 
milk. 

The  digestibility  of  milk  preparations  by  man,  K.  Thomas  (Arch,  Anat,  u, 
Physiol.,  Physiol.  Aht,  1909,  pp.  417-429;  ahs.  in  Chem.  ZenthU,  1910,  /,  No. 
25,  p.  2027). — ^The  author  was  himself  the  subject  of  experiments  on  the  di- 
gestibility of  whole  milk,  casein,  milk  curd  precipitated  with  rennet,  dried  skim 
milk,  and  a  dried  preparation  made  from  whole  milk  and  kefir.  Precipitated 
and  finely  divided  casein  was  more  completely  digested  than  whole  milk.  The 
dried  milk  preparations  were  as  well  assimilated  as  fresh  milk.  The  kefir 
showed  a  higher  resorption  of  fat  than  natural  milk. 

Concerning  potassium  metabolism,  E.  Biebnagki  (ZentbL  Oesam.  Physiol, 
u.  Path.  Rtolfwechsels,  n.  ser.,  5  (1910),  No.  11,  pp.  4OI-4O8). — ^The  author  dis- 
cusses potassium  metabolism  and  reports  the  results  of  Investigations  on  tbis 
subject 

If  the  amount  of  sodium  chlorld  in  the  diet  is  Increased,  the  potassium  ex- 
cretion Is  also  Increased,  and  vice  versa.  He  concludes  therefore  that  under 
the  influence  of  large  doses  of  sodium  chlorld  the  body  can  lose  correspondingly 
large  quantities  of  potassium.  He  also  concludes  that  there  is  hardly  any 
doubt  that  wh&i  the  body  weight  Increases  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  potassium 
excretion  to  increase,  and  such  an  increase  usually  takes  place.  This  has  an 
obvious  relation  to  the  theory  that  has  been  advanced  regarding  the  r61e  of 
potassium  In  the  organism  with  reference  to  carbohydrate  metabolism,  loijver- 
ing  the  potassium  content  of  the  body  and  consequently  diminishing  tlie 
carbohydrate  cleavage  being  naturally  related  to  fat  formation  and  gains  Ui 
weight 
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Potaflsiiim  is  entir^  different  from  Bodiuin  in  its  relation  to  fat  formation 
in  tbe  body.  In  tlie  autlior*8  experiments  increased  excretion  of  sodium  was 
never  noted  wh&a.  continued  gains  in  weight  were  made.  In  the  light  of  recent 
observations  he  considers  that  potassium  should  be  regarded  as  a  labile  ele- 
ment which  rapidly  leaves  the  body,  and  in  this  respect  is  the  opposite  of 
sodium  and  calcium. 

The  effects  of  a  restricted  diet  and  of  Tarioos  diets  upon  the  resistance  of 
Miimflls  to  certain  poisons,  R.  Hunt  (Pt/&.  Health  and  Mar,  Hosp,  Serv,  U,  8., 
Hyg.  Lab,  BuL  69,  pp.  9S). — ^Dogs  and  small  animals  were  used  in  these  ex- 
periments. 

Quotations  from  the  author's  summary  follow : 

**  Diet  lias  a  marlced  effect  upon  the  resistance  of  animals  to  certain  poisons ; 
the  resistance  of  some  animals  may  be  increased  forty  fold  by  changes  in  diet 

**  Certain  diets,  notably  dextrose,  oatmeal,  liver,  and  kidney,  greatly  increase 
the  resistance  of  mice  to  acetonitril ;  their  effect  is  similar  in  this  respect  to 
the  administration  of  thyroid. 

"  The  effect  of  an  oatmal  diet  in  increasing  the  resistance  of  certain  animals 
to  acetonitril  is  probably  due  in  part  to  a  specific  effect  of  the  diet  upon  the 
thyroid  gland;  this  is  an  illustration  of  how  an  internal  secretion  may  be 
modified  in  a  definite  manner  by  diet  .  .  . 

**  Season  has  an  important  effect  upon  the  resistance  of  animals  to  certain 
poisons;  in  some  cases  these  effects  seem  to  depend  upon  seasonable  variations 
in  the  activity  of  the  thyroid. 

"The  exi>erlments  show  that  foods  such  as  enter  largely  into  the  daily  diet 
of  man  hare  most  pronounced  effects  upon  the  resistance  of  animals  to  several 
poisons;  they  produce  changes  in  metabolism  which  are  not  readily  detectable 
by  methods  ordinarily  used  in  metabolism  studies.  The  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  certain  changes  in  function  are  caused  by  diet  are  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  essentially  negative  results  obtained  by  the  chemical  analyses 
of  animals  fed  upon  different  diets." 

The  influence  of  the  salts  in  drinking  water  on  physical  development,  R. 
Biw  (Biochem.  Ztschr,,  24  (1910),  No.  5-^5,  pp.  282^09;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Chem. 
Soc.  [London],  98  (1910),  No.  571,  II,  pp.  425,  426),— The  author  includes  data 
collected  by  C.  RSse  and  supplements  them  by  the  results  of  his  own  investiga- 
tions. , 

According  to  his  conclusions  the  harder  the  drinking  water  of  a  district  the 
better  the  physical  developmait  of  the  children.  The  conclusions  were  prin- 
cipally drawn  from  the  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  teeth.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  saliva  was  also  studied  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  drinking 
waters  of  varying  hardnesses,  and  diets  containing  varying  amounts  of  calcium. 
According  to  the  author,  the  amount  of  saliva  excreted  increases  with  the  hard- 
ness of  the  water,  and  children  who  habitually  drink  hard  water  secrete  a 
saliva  both  relatively  and  absolutely  more  alkaline  than  is  the  case  with  chil- 
dren in  neighborhoods  supplied  with  soft  water.  Other  characteristics  of  the 
saliva  were  also  studied. 

Food  poisoning,  EL  SACQutP^E  (Lea  Empoisonnements  Alimentaires.  Paris, 
1909,  pp.  95 ) . — In  this  monograph  the  author  considers  gastro-intestinal  poison- 
ing, namely,  that  due  to  BacUlvs  enteritidis  and  allied  forms,  as  conununlcated 
by  meat  from  diseased  animals,  animals  overworked,  cakes  with  cream  filling, 
etc;  tyi^oid  poisoning  due  to  Proteus  vulgaris,  as  communicated  by  meats  or 
potato;  poisoning  due  to  Ba^erium  coli;  that  due  to  preserved  meats  and 
related  topics.  Botulism,  treatment  of  food  poisoning  cases,  prophylaxis,  and 
^eral  matters  pertaining  to  the  subject  are  also  discussed* 
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On  the  metabolism  experiment  as  a  statistical  problem,  H.  L.  Rnnrz  and 
H.  H.  Mitchell  {Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  8  (1910),  No.  h  pp.  291-926) .—-The  autbors 
discuss  the  interpretation  from  a  mathematical  standpoint  of  the  results  of 
physiological  experimenting,  particularly  in  component  results  such  as  a 
standard  deviation,  by  the  application  of  the  so-called  "probable  error"  ob- 
tained from  Gauss'  expon^itial  equation. 

"  Not  only  is  the  probable  error  a  conyenient  criterion  for  the  evaluation  of 
experimental  results  in  metabolism,  but  it  is  a  necessary  criterion  that  must, 
in  many  cases,  be  applied  before  definite,  especially  quantitative  or  general  con- 
clusions, may  legitimately  be  deduced. 

"  It  follows,  therefore,  that  experiments  in  this  field  should  be  so  planned  as 
to  conform  the  most  strictly  with  the  requirements  for  the  application  of  the 
law  of  probability  and  to  yield  the  most  valuable  results  as  judged  by  this 
method. 

"Under  such  conditions,  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  laws  of  proba- 
bility, together  with  the  various  mathematical  methods  for  reducing  statistical 
data  in  common  use  among  statisticians,  will  render  a  tremendous  service  to 
physiology  and  physiological  chemistry  as  they  have  to  such  problems  of  general 
biology  as  heredity  and  evolution.  Further,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  that, 
by  the  use  of  such  methods,  a  greater  degree  of  exactness  and  precision  and, 
conversely,  a  narrower  field  for  the  exercise  of  unaided  judgment  or  biased 
opinion  in  the  interpretation  of  experimental  data  will  result,  fully  repaying 
the  extra  labor  and  care  involved  in  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  these 
methods." 

A  respiration  apparatos  for  the  study  of  isolated  organs  and  for  use  with 
small  animals,  O.  Ck>HNHEiM  (Ztschr.  PhjfsioU  Chem.,  69  {1910),  No.  2,  pp. 
89-95). — ^The  apparatus,  which  is  briefly  described,  Is  of  the  closed-circuit  type 
and  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  Atwater-Benedict  apparatus.  The 
method  of  operation  and  sources  of  error  are  considered. 

ANIMAL  PBODVCTION. 

The  kudzu  vine  as  a  forage  crop  {Rural  New  Yorker,  69  {1910),  No.  4068,  p. 
968,  figs.  S). — ^The  experience  Is  reported  of  a  farmer  in  Florida  who  has  grown 
the  kudzu  vine  {Pueraria  thunhergiana)  as  a  forage  crop  and  thinks  it  su- 
perior to  cowpeas  or  velvet  bean  for  hay  or  pasture.  Four  different  cuttings 
were  made  as  follows:  May  1,  at  the  rate  of  3.63  tons;  June  12,  2  tons;  July 
30,  2.89  tons ;  and  September  18,  2.43  tons  of  dried  hay  per  acre,  making  a  total 
of  10.95  tons  in  one  season.  Analysis  of  the  first  cutting  showed  that  it  con- 
tained 17.6  per  cent  protein  and  34.33  per  cent  carbotiydrates ;  of  the  third 
cutting,  14.8  per  cent  protein  and  35.05  per  cent  carbohydrates. 

Observations  on  the  use  of  cactus  for  feeding  animals,  E.  Baillauo  {Jour, 
Agr.  Trop.,  10  {1910),  No.  Ill,  pp.  257-262).— A  summary  of  feeding  tests.  In 
which  cactus  constituted  a  part  of  the  ration. 

Alfalfa  hay  for  hogrs,  J.  M.  Ewabd  {Nat.  Swine  Mag.,  5  {1910),  No.  i,  pp. 
5-7,  figs.  2). — ^A  popular  summary  of  information  on  the  value  of  alfalfa  hay 
for  swine  feedhig. 

Notices  of  judgment  ( U.  8.  DepU  Agr.,  Notices  of  Judgment  582,  608,  p.  / 
each). — ^Tliese  relate  to  the  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  oats  and  the 
misbranding  of  alfalfa  meal. 

Biological  observations  on  the  growth  of  animals  at  pasture,  Falke  {Biolo- 
gische  Beohachtungen  iiber  das  Wachstum  der  Weideiiere,  Hanover,  1910,  pp. 
2S;  rev.  in  Zenthl.  Allg.  u.  Expt.  Biol.,  1  {1910),  No.  7-8,  p.  271).— The  Increase 
in  heijfht  of  cattle  at  pasture  was  often  more  rapid  than  the  ^in  in  weight. 
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Yoong  animals  made  faster  relative  gains,  while  older  cattle  made  higher 
absolute  gains.  The  nature  of  the  winter  feeding  affected  the  gains  made  durhig 
tlie  first  few  weel^s  at  pasture  in  the  spring. 

Influence  of  feed  on  the  strengrth  of  bone,  G.  Laxjbeb  (Deut,  Landw,  Tier- 
zMcM,  U  (1910),  No.  37,  pp.  J^S7-4S9), — ^The  experimental  animals  used  were  19 
cattle  of  the  Kellheimer  breed,  which  were  kept  on  8  different  farms  where  the 
wn  was  deficient  in  lime.  When  compared  with  gains  made  in  height  at  the 
witliers  and  in  length  of  leg,  the  gains  in  circumference  of  the  leg  were  greater 
botli  relatively  and  absolutely  when  a  hay  ration  rich  in  calcium  and  phosphorus 
was  fed  than  when  the  roughage  consisted  principally  of  straw  which  was 
defldent  in  these  elemeats. 

The  relation  of  the  breaking  strength  of  hog  bones  to  the  composition  of 
the  ash,  F.  J.  Alwat  and  W.  L.  Hablock  {Nebraska  8ta.  Rpt  1909,  pp,  31, 
^).— The  composition  of  the  ash  of  weak  and  strong  bones  (E.  S.  R.,  20, 
p.  868)  was  found  to  be  practically  the  same,  thus  indicating  that  the  nature 
of  the  feed  had  no  effect  upon  the  relative  proportion  of  the  different  mineral 
ooostitDents  of  bones. 

A  oontribntion  to  the  knowledge  of  the  stomach  digestion  in  horses  with 
nonnal  rations  and  with  the  customary  rations  of  army  horses,  A.  Schattke 
(Ek^  BeUrag  zur  Kenr^nis  der  Magenverdauwig  des  Pferdes  6ei  Normaler, 
bei  den  llUitdrpferden  ublicher  Futterung,  Inaug,  Diss,,  Univ.  Leipsic,  1909, 
pp,  SO;  rev.  in  Zenthl.  Physiol.,  24  {1910),  No.  7,  pp.  283,  284;  Jahrb.  Wiss.  u. 
Pnkt.  Tierzucht,  6  {1910),  pp.  175,  176).— There  was  an  acid  reaction  in  all 
parts  of  the  stomach  90  minutes  after  feeding;  previous  to  that  time,  the 
esoi^iogeal  portion  gave  an  alkaline  or  neutral  reaction.  In  ^  hour  after  eat- 
ing, e^n^tonin,  albumose,  peptone,  and  other  degradation  products  were  found 
In  all  parts  of  the  stomach.  Water  passed  quickly  to  the  intestine,  and  hence 
did  not  affect  the  digestion  process  in  any  way.  The  digestion  of  carbohy- 
drates was  not  localized,  although  it  was  most  rapid  in  the  esophogeal  portion. 

On  the  influence  of  the  movements  of  the  body  on  digestion  In  swine,  H. 
9IAMBKE  {ITber  den  Einfluss  der  Korperhewegung  auf  die  Vardauung  des 
8<^wein€s.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1909;  rev.  in  Zenthl.  Physiol.,  24  {1910), 
So.  7,  p.  2S4;  Jahrh.  Wiss.  u.  Prakt.  Tierzncht,  5  {1910),  p.  17-*).— Moderate 
exercise  checked  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  but  not 
those  of  the  intestines.  As  previously  found  in  horses,  moderate  exercise 
hastened  the  process  of  digestion  in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Infiaence  of  the  genital  glands  on  the  formation  of  glycogen,  F.  Maignon 
(Cowpl.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  150  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  721-724;  abs.  in 
ZentU.  Ally.  u.  Expi.  Biol.,  1  {1910),  No.  4-5,  pp.  139,  140).—Ab  the  maximum 
content  of  glycogen  in  the  muscles  of  guinea  pigs,  pigeons,  and  carp  occurs  in 
the  ^ring.  and  as  the  muscles  of  female  guinea  pigs  and  carp  are  richer  in 
glycogen  tlian  those  of  males,  exporim^its  were  undertaken  to  ascertain  if 
the  genital  glands  were  an  influential  factor. 

Desexing  guinea  pigs  lowered  the  glycogen  content  of  males  but  not  that  of 
desezed  fenales.  Ingestion  of  testicular  secretions  increased  the  amount  in 
noma]  males,  but  not  in  females  nor  in  castrated  males.  Hence,  it  is  con- 
dnded  tliat  testicular  activity  increased  the  glycogen  content. 

The  Uteratore  of  the  Darwin  centenary,  1908-1910,  W.  May  {Zool.  Zenthl., 
n  {1910),  No.  9-10,  pp.  25^-276).— A  bibliography,  with  short  reviews  of  75 
books  or  articles  relating  to  the  influence  of  Darwin's  work,  on  the  study  of 
the  evolution  of  species,  hybridizing,  inheritance,  and  related  topics  of  special 
hiterest  to  studeits  of  heredity. 

The  domesticated  animals  in  development  and  inheritance,  Hilzheimeb 
{ISvtuno.  Wegweiser,  11  {1910),  8er.  A,  pp.  127,  pi.  1,  figs.  56;  ahs.  in  Jahrh. 
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Wiss.  u,  Prakt  Tierzucht,  5  (1910),  pp.  188, 189),— An  oatline  of  the  ancertry  of 
domesticated  animals  and  a  history  of  domestication. 

The  origrin  of  domesticated  animals,  Kbonacheb  {Mitt.  Deut.  Landtc.  Oefdl^ 
25  (1910),  No.  19,  pp.  281-285).— A  review  of  the  numerous  theories  which  have 
been  suggested  as  to  what  first  led  man  when  In  a  state  of  savagery  to  capture, 
train,  and  enslave  wild  animala 

[Bemains  of  domesticated  animals  in  Netherland  mounds],  L.  Bboekeiia 
iCultura,  20  (1908),  No.  2U,  pp.  721-724,  pi.  1;  21  (1909),  No.  246,  pp.  57-59, 
pU.  2;  Mitt.  Deut.  Landto.  Qeaell.,  24  (1909),  Nos.  S,  pp.  S5,  S6;  32,  pp.  507-509; 
25  (1910),  Nos.  12,  pp.  181-18S;  13,  pp.  196-198;  figs.  12).— lUustratlons  and 
descriptions  of  bones  found  in  the  ancient  mounds  of  Groningen  and  Friesland 
are  given,  including  those  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  polled  cattle,  and  a  4-homed 
sheep  skull.  The  skeleton  of  the  prehistoric  horse  of  Holland  apparently  was 
much  like  that  of  the  Turkestan  horse.  The  horned  cattle  were  those  of  B09 
hrachyceros,  but  apparently  these  mound  dwellers  possessed  several  varieties  of 
cattle. 

The  ancestry  of  the  gray  Steppes  cattle  in  the  light  of  previous  investi- 
gations and  recent  archaeological  discoveries  in  southern  Bussia,  A.  Bebxk- 
owsKi  (Die  Ahatammung  des  grauen  Steppenrindes  im  Lichte  der  Bisfierigen 
Untersuchungen  und  der  Letzten  Archeologischen  Funde  ni  SUdrussland.  Kra- 
kow, 1908;  rev.  in  Jahrb.  Wi88.  u.  Prakt.  Tierzucht,  5  (1910),  p.  288).— Recent 
investigations  in  southern  Russia  confirm  the  view  that  the  gray  Steppes  cattle 
are  direct  descendants  of  Bos  primigenius,  which  was  domesticated  in  that 
vicinity. 

The  cattle  breeding  question  in  Boumania,  N  Protopopkscu  (Die  Rimder- 
zuchtfragc  in  Rumanien.  Inaug.  Diss.,  1909,  pp.  116;  rev.  in  Zenthl.  AUg.  u. 
Expt.  Biol.,  1  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  39,  40), — ^A  short  account  of  the  agriculture  of 
Roumanla,  with  special  reference  to  animal  Industry. 

There  ore  two  main  types  of  Roumanian  cattle,  the  plains  cattle  of  primi- 
genius ancestry  and  the  mountain  breeds  of  longifrons  type.  The  plains  cattle 
are  divided  into  3  principal  breeds,  the  Moldau,  Buscan,  and  Jalomitza.  Crosses 
of  the  Moldau  and  Simmental  produced  offspring  which  made  heavier  gains  in 
flesh  and  a  better  dairy  animal  than  pure  native  stock.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  with  crosses  made  between  the  Moldau  and  Swiss  cattle.  It  is  recom- 
mended for  the  improvement  of  the  Roumanian  cattle  that  crosses  be  made  vrith 
the  Simmental  and  Swiss  breeds. 

The  blue  breed  of  the  North,  R.  Dumont  (Jour,  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  20  (1910), 
No.  35,  pp.  279-282,  fig.  1).—A  description  of  the  characteristics  of  a  sulh 
Belgian  breed  of  cattle,  which  originated  from  crosses  of  Dutch,  Durham,  and 
native  Belgian  breeds. 

The  Bavarian  red  cattle,  O.  Gxtth  (Arh.  Deut.  Gesell.  ZOchtungsk.,  1910, 
No.  6,  pp.  124,  pi.  1,  figs.  17). — ^The  topics  treated  in  this  monograph  are  relation 
of  cattle  breeding  to  other  industries,  principles  of  breeding,  characteristics  of 
the  Bavarian  red  breed  of  cattle,  and  methods  of  management  as  practiced  in 
regions  where  these  cattle  are  bred.  It  is  thought  that  better  results  would  be 
obtained  by  improving  this  general  purpose  breed  in  such  regions  as  the  Upp^ 
Palatinate  rather  than  by  importation  of  foreign  breeds.  Many  measurements 
of  this  breed  are  given,  and  there  are  numerous  references  to  the  literature  on 
the  subject. 

Cattle  breeding  in  Slnd,  G.  S.  Henderson  (Agr.  Jour.  India,  5  (1910),  No.  2, 
pp.  144-152). — ^An  account  of  the  types  of  cattle  and  the  present  status  of  cattle 
breeding,  including  the  methods  of  management  and  a  list  of  native  and  intro- 
duced forage  plants. 
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A  partial  list  of  owners  of  pure-bred  live  stock  in  Hew  York  State  (N,  Y. 
Dept.  Affr.  Bui,  17,  pp,  49).— This  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  owners  of  the 
important  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  The  number  of  pure-bred 
Uve  stock  of  different  kinds  is  given  for  each  county  in  the  State. 

Annual  reports  of  the  Uve  stock  associations  of  Ontario  {Ann.  Rpta,  Live 
Btock  A8SOC8.  Ontario,  1910,  pp,  208), — Included  with  the  usual  material  which 
makes  up  this  report  there  are  concise  definitions  of  breed  types  of  the  principal 
bleeds  of  domesticated  animals  in  Canada. 

[Animal  husbandry  in  the  Bel^an  Conero],  £.  de  Wildeman  (In  Compagnie 
d«  Kasai,  Mission  Pertnanente  d^£tudes  Bdentiflques :  ^^suUats  de  ses  Re- 
cherches  Botaniques  et  Agronomiques,  Brussels,  1910,  pp,  157-177). — ^An  ac- 
connt  of  the  general  conditions  in  that  colony  for  the  development  of  animal 
IndMtry. 

[(^ttle  raising  in  Panama],  A.  G.  Sntdeb  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts. 
[V.  fi.].  li  (1910),  No,  101,  pp.  402,  403). ^The  cattle  industry  of  Panama  is 
confined  chiefly  to  the  Province  of  ChiriquL  The  number  of  cattle  is  estimated 
to  be  about  30,000,  and  these  are  descendants  of  the  old  Spanish  stock.  The 
proTince  is  well  watered  and  abounds  in  good  pastures.  The  price  of  cattle 
shipped  .to  Panama,  where  about  5,000  are  consumed  annually,  varies  from 
132  to  $35  per  head,  while  breeding  cattle  bring  about  $15.  There  are  about 
12,000  horses  and  mules  In  the  province,  while  sheep  are  practically  unknown. 
"The  acclimatization  of  breeding  cattle  can  be  carried  on  under  favorable 
conditions  by  choosing  a  cooler  climate  in  the  Cordilleras  than  exists  on  the 
coast,  but  no  one  has  cared  to  attempt  this,  owing  to  the  capital  required.  Suit- 
able territory  abounds  in  the  province  awaiting  the  proper  initiative  and 
capital.  A  few  short-homed  Durhams  and  Holstein-Friesians  exist  in  this 
province,  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  few  cattlemen  to  improve  their  stock.  A  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  the  National  Government  attempted  to  awaken  an  Interest 
in  the  improvement  of  native  breeds  by  the  introduction  and  sale  at  public 
auction  of  a  few  head  of  fine  stock." 

[Sheep  and  cattle  in  Greece],  Perkins  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  8o.  Aust.,  H  (1910), 
yo.  2,  pp,  112-116). — A  general  account  of  the  animal  husbandry  of  Greece. 

Cattle  are  not  kept  to  any  extent  except  as  draft  animals  and  there  are  few 
work  horses.  Pigs  are  not  numerous,  and  such  as  are  kept  have  large  heads 
and  lean  fianks  and  are  leggy.  Sheep  and  goats  are  the  typical  live  stock  of 
tlie  country  and  are  kept  principally  for  milk.  Details  are  given  concerning 
the  characteristics  and  management  of  the  sheep. 

TOie  so-called  "stone  sheep"  of  the  Austrian  Alps,  L.  Pt^HBEB  (Osterr. 
Molk.  Ztg.,  17  (1910),  Nos.  17,  pp.  2S0-2S2;  18,  pp.  241-248).— A  description  of 
the  characteristics  and  methods  of  managemait  of  a  long-staple,  medium-sized 
breed  which  is  conmion  in  that  region.  Recently  crosses  have  been  made  with 
Englidi  Hampshires  in  order  to  improve  the  meat  and  wool  qualities  of  the 
native  breed. 

The  live  stock  industry  in  California,  P.  Pabkeb  (Pacific  Rural  Press,  80 
(1910),  Ifo,  3,  pp.  41,  55,  fig,  1). — ^A  historical  account  of  the  remarkable  growth 
of  the  sheep  industry  in  California,  which  in  1852  had  only  38,000  sheep  but  by 
1863  had  risen  to  third  place  among  the  States  of  the  Union  in  wool  production. 
[Hotes  on  wool],  H.  D.  Baser  (Mo,  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  8.],  1910, 
^0.  S57,  pt.  2,  pp.  207-211).— It  is  stated  that  there  is  a  loss  of  $1,215,000  per 
annum  because  of  the  presence  of  twine  and  vegetable  fibers  in  wool.  A  new 
process  of  packing  the  bales  of  wool,  which  prevents  the  twine  from  entering, 
i8  described. 

According  to  this  article.  Prof.  J.  Park,  of  the  Otago  University  School  of 
Hhies,  has  been  studying  the  problem  of  spontaneous  combustion  in  wool  fiber, 
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and  finds  the  cause  to  be  heat  generated  by  compressing  the  air  into  the  wooL 
As  a  remedy  he  suggests  that  the  pressing  be  done  in  a  vacuum  cylinder  or 
chamber,  so  that  all  of  the  air  in  the  wool  will  be  displaced  before  pressing. 

Data  are  given  concerning  the  imports  to  the  United  States  of  fine  wools 
from  Australia,  and  the  different  varieties  of  carpet  wools  from  Asiatic  Turkey. 

A  contribution  to  the  history  of  horses,  M.  Hilzheimeb  (Deut,  Landw. 
Presse,  S6  (1909),  Nos.  87,  pp.  927,  929,  930;  89,  pp,  948-950,  figs.  H;  abs.  in 
Jahrh.  WiS8.  u.  Prakt.  Tierzucht,  5  (1910),  pp.  284,  285). —A  discussion  of  data 
concerning  the  prehistoric  horse  in  Europe.  The  author  believes  in  a  polyphy- 
letic  origin  of  the  domesticated  horse,  and  also  that  the  oriental  horse  of  the 
pile  worlis  was  domesticated  in  Gaul  and  migrated  by  way  of  Spain  to  northern 
Africa  and  Egypt. 

Polydactylism  in  solid-hoofed  animals,  H.  Lindbmann  (Uher  PolydahtyUe 
heim  Einhufer,  Inaug.  Dis8.,  Univ.  Leipsic,  1909,  pp.  50,  pis.  2;  rev.  in  Jahrh. 
Wise.  u.  PrakU  Tierzucht,  5  {1910),  pp.  190, 191).— A  discussion  of  polydactylism 
in  the  prehistoric  ancestors  of  single-toe  hoofed  mammals  and  a  study  of  cases 
reported  where  extra  digits  have  occurred  in  recent  times,  especially  in  horses. 

Of  the  cases  which  have  been  sufQciently  described  it  was  found  that  36.96 
per  cent  were  atavistic,  that  is,  when  the  structure  and  position  of  the  extra 
digits  were  such  that  they  could  be  correlated  as  reduced  digits  of  a  polydactyl 
ancestor  all  other  cases  were  considered  to  be  of  teratological  origin.  Of  the 
cases  reported  48.65  per  cent  occurred  on  the  right  fore  limb  and  28.05  per 
cent  on  the  left  fore  limb ;  60.21  per  cent  occurred  on  1  leg  only,  23.66  per  cent 
on  2  legs,  and  16.13  per  cent  on  4  legs. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Studies  on  the  diluvial  and  prehistoric  horse  of  Poland,  A.  BiauEBOwsKi 
(Studien  Uher  DUuviale  und  Prdhistorische  Pferde  in  Polen.  Krakow,  1909; 
rev.  in  Jahrh.  Wise.  v.  Prakt.  Tierzucht,  5  {1910),  p.  284). —Bouea  of  horsed 
found  In  the  diluvial  deposits  and  caves  of  Poland  were  found  to  be  similar  to 
oriental  types,  the  French  horse  of  the  Solutr6  period,  and  the  horse  of  the 
Swiss  lake  dwellers,  as  well  as  to  the  modem  horse  of  Polish  peasants. 

The  restoration  of  an  ancient  British  race  of  horses,  J.  O.  Ewabt  (Proa, 
Boy.  8oc.  Bdinh.,  SO  {1909-10),  No.  4,  pp.  291S11,  figs.  «7).— A  study  of  equine 
bones  found  in  the  Roman  fort  at  Newstead,  England,  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  horse  was  nearly  a  pure  descendant  of  the  slender-limbed  race  which 
in  Pliocene  times  inhabited  Italy  and  France,  and  in  Pleistocene  times  ranged 
from  north  Africa  to  England.  The  name  originally  suggested  for  this  species 
by  the  author  was  Equus  gracilis  (B.  S.  B.,  21,  p.  672),  but  as  this  name  was 
not  found  to  be  available,  E.  agUis  has  been  adopted.  There  are  ai^iaraitly  2 
types  of  this  species,  the  northern  or  celticus,  and  the  southern  or  lihycus. 

Grosses  were  made  of  ponies  representing  Exmoor,  Gonnemara,  Barra,  Shet- 
land, Faroe,  Iceland,  Norse,  Russian,  Battak,  Java,  and  Arab  breeds.  Of  some 
40  crosses  ev^itually  produced  some  were  found  to  be  of  the  robust  **  forest  ** 
type  {E.  rohustus),  some  were  a  blend  of  the  "forest"  and  "plateau"  types 
(E.  agilis),  and  in  others  there  was  a  suggestion  of  the  Steppes  type  (B.  prse- 
fcalskii). 

"The  results  strongly  suggest  that  the  ponies  of  northwestern  Buroi)e  are 
mainly  a  bl«id  of  a  coarse-limbed,  broad-browed,  short-faced  race  of  the 
•Elephant  Bed'  or  Solutr6  type,  and  a  fine-limbed  race  characterized  by  a 
fine  muzzle  and  short-pillared  molars,  a  race  (like  asses  and  zebras)  without 
hind  chestnuts  and  (unlike  asses  and  zebras  and  the  wild  horse  of  Mongolia) 
without  fetlock  callosities  or  ergots.  ...  It  thus  appears  that  by  mixing  the 
blood  of  Gonnemara,  Shetland,  and  Arab  ponies,  animals  are  soon  obtained 
which  in  the  teeth  and  limbs  are  practically  identical  with  the  12.2  hands  New- 
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stead  horse — a  horse  which  In  its  molars  agrees  with  the  small  fossil  Oreston 
race,  and  in  its  cannon  bones  with  the  flne-limbed  fossil  horse  of  Kent's  Cave, 
Torquay." 

Heaflorements  and  illustrations  are  submitted  which  demonstrate  the  differ- 
ence between  the  ^)ecie8  discussed. 

On  the  fertility  of  the  hybrids  of  the  domestic  horse. — The  zebroids  and 
liybrids  of  the  horse  and  Equus  przewalskii,  I.  Ivanov  {Izv.  Imp.  Akad,  Nauk 
{BuL  Aoad.  Imp.  8ci.  8t.  Petersb.),  6.  «er.,  1910,  No.  10,  pp.  771-774).— Micro- 
Bcopica]  examinations  were  made  of  the  seminal  fluid,  collected  by  the  sponge 
method,  of  a  zebroid  horse  hybrid  raised  at  the  Askanla  Nova  parlc,  and  found 
to  be  free  from  spermatozoa,  contrary  to  Bwart*s  observations.  Both  sexes 
were  fertile  in  offispring  from  crosses  between  the  domestic  horse  and  E, 
przewakkU  and  the  spermatozoa  were  similar  in  form  to  those  of  the  domestic 
bone. 

Zebras  and  zebroids,  E.  Tbouessabt  (Nature  [Paris],  38  {1910),  No.  19U, 
^f.  19^198,  ftgs.  4). — An  account  of  the  zebras  and  zebra  hybrids  in  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  of  Paris. 

[Color  correlation  in  the  hair  and  hoof],  Dupon  (Mar^ch.  Franc.,  1909,  No. 
«55;  ab9.  in  Jahrh.  Wias.  u.  Prakt.  Tierzucht,  5  (1910),  pp.  S28,  529).— Prom 
earefal  observations  of  many  animals  the  author  thinks  there  is  a  correlation 
betweoi  coat  color  and  hoof^  The  hoofs  of  black  and  of  red  horses  are  often 
brittle  and  dry,  while  in  gray  and  roan  horses  the  horn  Df  the  hoof  is  usually 
gray  in  color  and  of  better  quality.  Horses  with  white  feet  usually  have  a 
white  horn,  which  is  less  liable  to  injury  from  atmospheric  influences  and  from 
dioe  nails  driven  into  the  horn  while  shoeing. 

On  the  inheritance  of  color  in  the  American  harness  horse,  A.  H.  Stuete- 
?AHT,  Jr.  (BioL  Bui  Mar.  Biol.  Lab.  Woods  Hole,  19  (1910),  No.  3,  pp.  204- 
21$).— A  discussion  of  the  pigments  present  in  the  coat  color  of  horses,  and  a 
report  on  the  study  of  the  inheritance  of  coat  color  obtained  from  an  examina- 
tkn  of  the  official  records  of  the  pedigrees  of  blooded  trotters.  The  chestnut 
futor  which  was  present  in  all  cases  was  hypostatic  to  black;  black  was 
IVPostaUc  to  bay,  roan,  or  gray.  The  relation  of  roan  and  gray  to  each  other 
was  oncertain,  but  either  <me  of  them  is  epistatic  to  bay. 

Points  of  a  Clydesdale  draft  horse,  P.  R.  Gordon  (QueensUmd  Agr.  Jour,, 
23  [1910),  No.  4,  pp.  213-215,  pis.  2). — ^A  detailed  statement  by  an  expert  Judge 
of  the  Clydesdales  in  Queensland  of  the  score-card  used,  which  differs  from 
most  of  those  used  in  the  United  States  because  pedigree  and  offspring  count 
for  8  pc^nts  each. 

The  origin  of  the  Percheron  horse,  A.  Gallieb  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser., 
IS  (1909),  No.  32,  pp.  209^11,  fig.  1;  abs.  in  Jahrb.  Wiss.  u.  Prakt.  Tierzucht,  5 
(1910),  p.  286). — As  the  author  does  not  find  any  record  in  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  centuries  of  a  horse  resembling  the  Percheron,  he  considers  it  a  new 
breed  resoltlng  from  a  cross  between  a  large  Norman  and  the  ori^ital  horse, 
hiflneoced  somewhat  by  food,  climate,  and  selection. 

Breeding  horses  for  use,  or  equine  eugenics,  F.  Ram  (London,  1909,  pp. 
29).— The  author  contoids  for  a  more  rational  method  for  selecting  breeding 
^xxk  if  horses  are  to  be  improved.  It  is  emphasized  that  horses  for  the  English 
trmy  should  be  selected  for  hardness  and  capacity  for  service  rather  than  on 
the  present-day  ^npirical  methods  of  Judging  by  unimportant  '*  points." 

Beport  on  horse  breeding,  Gbanabd  et  al.  (Bpt.  Roy.  Com.  Horse  Breeding 
[Ot.  Srttl,  12  (1908),  pp.  XIV-\'14;  13  (1910),  pp.  /P).— These  reports  recom 
mend  measures  that  should  be  undertaken  by  the  government  for  the  improve- 
ment of  horse  breeding. 
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Horse  breeding  in  Finland,  Fabbitius  (Ztschr.  Oestuk,,  1909,  No.  7-9;  ah$, 
in  Jahrh.  Wiss.  tt.  Prakt.  Tierzucht,  5  {1910),  pp,  S19,  52(?).— An  account  of 
horse  breeding  In  Finland  from  early  records  to  the  present  time.  The  average 
measurements  of  the  improved  Finnish  horses  are  given  as  follows :  Hei^t  at 
the  withers  153  cm.,  length  of  body  161.6  cm.,  depth  of  chest  71.8  cm.,  girth 
188  cm.,  width  of  chest  45.7  cm.,  width  of  rump  56.4  cm.,  and  circumference 
of  cannon  bone  20.5  cm. 

Directory  of  the  stallions  registered  with  the  Pennsylvania  liTe  Stock 
Sanitary  Board  for  the  year  1909,  C.  W.  Gay  (Penn.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  W,  pp. 
85). — This  contains  a  list  of  the  registered  stallions  of  each  county  of  the 
State,  and  contains  a  review  of  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  in  the  registration  of  stallions  under  the  act 
of  1907.  The  benefits  of  the  law  are  demonstrated  by  the  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  pure-bred  stallions  enrolled  during  1909,  which  is  823  against  666  for 
1908.  There  were  1,427  grade  licenses  issued,  as  compared  with  1,336  during 
190a 

Measuring  horses,  H.  Krameb  (Mitt  Deut.  Landw.  Gesell.,  25  {1910),  No. 
IS,  pp.  19l-m;  ahs.  in  Zenthl.  Allg.  u.  Expt.  Biol.,  1  {1910),  No.  7-8,  p.  265).— 
A  discussion  and  criticism  of  the  different  methods  of  measuring  horses. 

Anatomical-mechanical  investigations  on  the  cause  of  the  sloping  croup  in 
horses,  U.  Duerst  {Deut.  Landw.  Tierzucht,  IS  {1909),  No.  9-10;  aJ)8.  in  Jahrh. 
Wi88.  u.  Prakt.  Tierzucht,  5  {1910),  pp.  159-161).— -The  significance  and  method 
of  measuring  the  slope  of  the  croup  Is  discussed  on  purely  anatomical  grounds, 
the  conclusion  being  drawn  that  a  horizontal  croup  is  desirable  in  the  fast 
horse  and  a  sloping  croup  In  the  draft  horse. 

The  classification  of  horses  Into  oriental  and  occidental  types  by  the  slope 
of  the  croup  Is  held  to  be  unsound.  The  study  of  the  hare  and  deer  shows  that 
there  Is  a  correlation  between  the  anatomy  of  the  hind  quarters  and  the  physio- 
graphic environment.  Those  living  on  plains  have  a  horizontal  croup,  while 
those  inhabiting  mountain  districts  have  a  sloping  croup. 

Historical  studies  of  horse  shoeing,  P.  Haan  {Rev.  0^.  M6d.  V^t.,  It 
{1908),  No.  1S7-138,  pp.  23S-271,  figs.  21;  ahs.  in  Jahrh.  Wiss.  u.  Prakt.  Tier- 
zucht,  5  {1910),  p.  287).^A  review  of  the  literature  on  the  history  of  shoeing 
horses.    There  are  many  Illustrations  of  ancient  forms  of  shoes. 

Horse  shoeing  in  Finland,  BRtJNiNO  {Hufschmied.,  1909,  No.  8;  abs.  in 
Jahrh.  Wiss.  u.  Prakt.  Tierzucht,  5  {1910),  p.  S29). — ^The  history  of  the  horse- 
shoe in  Finland,  from  the  eighth  century  to  the  present  time. 

Swine  husbandry  {Penn.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  186,  pp.  127,  figs.  26).— A  general 
work  on  breeds,  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  swine.  About  50  pages 
are  devoted  to  a  r6sum6  of  the  results  of  feeding  tests  conducted  at  the  state 
stations. 

Biggie  poultry  book,  J.  Higgle  {Philadelphia,  1909,  pp.  162,  pis.  16,  fig^ 
75). — A  concise  and  practical  treatise  on  the  management  of  farm  poultry. 

Experiments  in  artificial  incubation,  R.  Ulrich  {SUddeut.  Landw.  Tier- 
zucht, 4,  No.  4;  ahs.  in  Jahrh.  Wiss.  u.  Prakt.  Tierzucht,  5  {1910),  pp.  S5S, 
554).— The  percentage  of  chicks  hatched  with  different  incubators  ranged  from 
37.5  to  71.7  per  cent  of  the  eggs  showing  embryos  on  the  sixth  day,  and  from 
54.5  to  90.7  per  cent  of  those  showing  living  embryos  the  nineteenth  day.  One 
hundred  per  cent  of  the  fertile  eggs  of  partridges  and  pheasants  hatched. 

A  knife  for  killing  poultry,  H.  C.  Pierce  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem. 
[Leaflet],  1910,  June  22,  p.  i,  fig.  i).— The  desirable  features  of  the  knife  for 
bleeding  poultry  are  discussed,  and  directions  for  making  a  suitable  knife  from 
an  old  file  are  given. 
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Daily  farmingr  in  the  East,  G.  A.  Billing^  {N,  Y.  Tribune  Farmer,  9 
(1910),  No8.  465,  p.  11;  466,  pp.  11,  18,  fig,  i).--The  Importance  of  a  cropping 
system  for  eastern  dairy  farms  is  pointed  out  and  the  profit  In  home-grown 
feeds  is  shown  from  data  obtained  by  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  of  tliis 
Department  The  relative  values  of  different  crops  tliat  may  be  grown  on  the 
farm  for  feed  are  discussed*  and  illustrations  are  given  of  the  methods  for  com- 
pating  rations  for  dairy  cows. 

Kethods  and  formulas  for  estimating  the  milking  capacity  of  cows,  E. 
Rbggiani  (Indus.  Latt.  e  Zootec,  8  (1910),  Nos,  6-7,  pp,  111-113;  9,  pp.  155, 
156;  10,  pp.  176,  177). — ^A  review  of  methods  which  liave  been  proposed  by 
Godnon  and  several  other  investigators  who  liave  attempted  to  judge  the  annual 
milk  production  of  a  cow  by  means  of  "  points  "  or  formulas. 

The  Holland  stables  for  milking  cows,  H.  M.  Kboon  ( Trans.  IX.  Intemat. 
Vet.  Cong.  The  Hague,  1  (1909),  8.  O.  XII,  2,  pp.  21,  figs.  6).— A  report  of  types 
of  cow  stables  in  Holland.  The  ditch  cow  stable  common  in  the  eastern  and 
soathem  provinces,  the  Frieslan  stable,  and  the  North  Holland  stable  are  illus- 
trated and  described.  It  is  stated  that  the  last  type  is  the  only  one  that  can 
be  recommended  for  the  production  of  sanitary  milk. 

The  construction  of  stables  in  relation  to  the  prophylaxis  of  diseases  of 
animals— especially  tuberculosis — and  also  on  the  hygiene  of  milk,  J.  S. 
Lloyd  (Trans.  IX.  Intemat.  Vet.  Cong.  The  Hague,  1  (1909),  8.  Q.  XII,  S,  pp. 
25). —A  report  on  the  points  to  be  considered  in  building  cow  stables  in  Great 
BritahL 

Can  clean  milk  be  produced  at  small  cost?  P.  G.  Heinemann  (Hoard's 
Dairyman,  41  (1910),  No.  42,  pp.  1223,  1224,  figs  6).— A  description  of  buildings 
and  equipment  essentia]  for  producing  sanitary  milk  containing  not  more  tlian 
from  1,000  to  2,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  when  delivered  for  consumption 
more  than  100  miles  away.  It  is  estimated  that  such  milk  bottled  and  ready 
for  ^lipment  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  for  6  cts.  per  quart  in  a  plant  where  the 
ontpot  is  250  qt.  per  day. 

Preliminary  report  on  the  tuberculin  test  as  applied  to  a  city's  milk  sup- 
ply, G.  W-  GoLEB  (Ainer.  Jour.  Pub.  Hyg.,  20  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  92-97).— A 
paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  Rich- 
mood,  Va.,  in  October,  1909,  which  contains  an  outline  of  a  practical  method  for 
dealing  with  this  problem. 

The  arrangrement  and  phrasing  of  public  health  regulations,  G.  M.  WHrr- 
AKEB  (Amer.  Jour.  Pub.  Hyg.,  20  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  8-15). —This  article  consti- 
tutes part  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Iowa  Association  of  Health  Officers, 
October,  1909,  in  which  principles  are  laid  down  for  observance  in  framing 
laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  the  sale  of  milk  and  its  products. 

The  holdin^r  method  of  milk  pasteurization,  0.  E.  Noeth  (Engin.  News, 
65  (1910),  No,  19,  pp.  570-572,  figs.  5).— A  discussion  of  the  requirements  of 
apparatus  used  for  the  successful  pasteurization  of  milk,  with  special  reference 
to  tbe  storage  tank  for  holding  the  heated  milk  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
destroy  tubercle  bacilli  without  overheating  the  milk. 

Biological  and  biochemical  studies  of  milk:  Pasteurization,  G.  J.  Koninq 
[Pharm.  WeekU.,  46  (1909),  Nos.  49,  pp.  1362-1371;  50,  pp.  1388-1404;  abs.  in 
Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Qenusstntl.,  20  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  222,  223).— A  re- 
port of  experiments  in  pasteurizing  milk  at  different  temperatures  and  under 
different  conditlona  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  pasteurization  are 
discussed. 
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Deviations  in  the  fat  content  of  milk,  K.  iNDEBift^HLE  (Jahreaher.  Landio. 
Bchule  Rutti,  1909-10,  pp.  91-107).— -The  average  percentage  of  fat  in  tlie  mUk 
of  about  40  cows  between  tbe  years  1902-1909  was  as  follows :  Evening  milk  in 
winter  3.877  per  cent,  in  summer  3.987  per  cent ;  morning  milk  in  winter  3.760 
per  cent,  In  summer  3.743  per  cent  Averages  are  given  for  the  consecutive 
months  of  the  lactation  period. 

The  determination  of  the  number  of  body  cells  in  milk  by  a  direct  method, 
S.  C.  Pbesoott  and  R.  S.  Bbeed  (Jour,  Infect.  Diseases,  7  {1910),  No.  5.  pp. 
632-640,  fig.  1). — ^This  contains  further  details  of  a  new  method  of  counting  the 
cells  in  milk  by  means  of  a  microscope,  which  has  been  previously  noted 
(B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  80). 

The  passagre  of  drusrs  into  milk  and  of  the  food  fat  into  the  body  fat,  G. 
Wemgnbkbg  (Molk.  Ztg.  Berlin,  20  {1910),  No.  SO,  pp.  Si9S51).—A  review  of 
the  literature  on  this  subject,  accompanied  by  a  bibliography. 

Milk  from  the  cattle  market,  C.  J.  Koning  {Separate  from  Nederland. 
Tijdschr.  Melkhyg.,  1910,  No.  1,  pp.  8;  abs.  in  Milchw.  ZentU.,  6  {1910),  No. 
10,  pp.  ^75-477).— Analyses  are  reported  of  the  first  milking  from  cows  sold  at 
public  cattle  markets. 

Of  milk  from  cows  in  the  Rotterdam  market  the  greatest  variation  which 
occurred  in  5  samples  was  that  of  fat,  which  varied  from  0.9  to  4  per  cent. 
The  range  in  some  of  the  constants  from  the  milk  of  13  cows  in  the  Hilverson 
market  was  as  follows :  Fat  0.05  to  5  per  cent,  soUds-not-fat  7.4  to  10.3  per  cent, 
lactose  3  to  5.8  per  cent,  protein  2.54  to  6.26  per  cent,  ash  0.73  to  1.07  per  cent, 
acidity  4.4  to  9.2  per  cent. 

The  work  of  the  dairy  division  of  the  agricultural-chemical  control  sta- 
tion of  the  Saxony  chamber  of  aerriculture  at  Halle,  W.  Naumann  {Molk^ 
Ztg.  Berlin,  20  {1910),  Nos.  40,  pp.  472,  475;  4i>  p.  W)— Analyses  of  milk, 
skim  milk,  cream,  butter,  and  buttermilk  are  reported. 

Notices  of  judgment  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Notices  of  Judgment  576,  pp.  2: 
5S6-58S,  590,  607,  p.  1  each).— These  notices  relate  to  the  adulteration  of  mUk 
and  cream,  and  the  misbranding  of  Neufchatel  cheese. 

Dried  milk  {Mitt.  MUchw.  Fen  Allgdu,  21  {1910),  No.  8;  ahs.  in  M4lchw. 
ZentU.,  6  {1910),  No.  10,  p.  ^77).— Analyses  of  dried  milk  products  are  reported 
as  follows:  Powdered  cream,  water  4.76,  fat  41.28,  protein  21.31,  sugar  28,^, 
ash  4.26  per  cent;  powdered  whole  milk,  water  6.23,  fat  24.28,  protein  24.27, 
sugar  39.18,  ash  5.84  per  cent ;  powdered  skim  milk,  water  8.54,  f^t  1.31,  protein 
82.71,  sugar  50.24,  ash  7.2  per  cent ;  partly  skimmed  milk  powder,  water  5.31.  fat 
6.63,  protein  29.14,  sugar  52.57,  ash  6.35  per  cent. 

Biologrical  and  biochemical  studies  of  buttermilk,  O.  J.  Koniko  {Pharm. 
Weekbl,  46  {1909),  Nos.  26,  pp.  658-669;  27,  pp.  711-721;  ahs.  in  Ztschr.  Vnter- 
such.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  20  {1910),  No.  4,  p.  222). — The  composition  of  but- 
termilk was  found  to  be  influenced  by  the  composition  of  the  milk,  the  nature 
of  the  ferment,  the  time  of  acidifying,  the  temperature,  and  other  factors.  The 
fat  content  is  so  low  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  a  buttermilk  is  made 
from  skim  milk  or  is  pure  buttermilk.  For  the  detection  of  water  added  while 
churning  the  index  of  refraction  and  the  specific  gravity  are  important  These 
values  are  lowered  by  heating,  hence  it  is  desirable  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  buttermilk  has  been  made  from  pasteurized  milk. 

Besults  of  butter  control  in  the  Baltic  and  northwest  region  of  Russia,  H. 
Happioh  {Bait.  Wchnsohr.  Landto.,  1910,  No.  19;  ahs.  in  Milchw.  Zentbl..  6 
{1910),  No.  10,  pp.  478,  47P).— Physical  and  chemical  constants  are  reported  of 
samples  of  butter  taken  in  March  and  April,  1910. 

On  the  manufacture  of  Wilstermarsch  cheese,  O.  Lindemann  {Molk.  Ztg. 
Berlin,  20  {1910),  No.  82,  pp,  S76f  ^tf).— Details  are  given  for  making  this 
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cheese,  which  is  common  in  the  markets  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg  and  Meek- 
lenbxiTg. 

Methods  of  pajiag  for  milk  at  cheese  factories,  S.  M.  Babcook,  E.  H.  Far- 
nxOTON,  and  E.  B.  Habt  (Wisconsin  8ta.  Bui.  197,  pp.  S-24,  fig.  i).— The  work 
reported  in  this  bulletin  was  undertaken  to  secure  information  on  the  cheese 
producing  capacity  of  milk  produced  in  various  localities  in  the  State,  with 
special  reference  to  (1)  the  variation  in  the  casehi  content  of  milk  of  the  same 
befd,  (2)  variation  in  the  casein  content  of  milk  in  different  herds,  (3)  fluctu- 
ations in  daily  casein  tests,  (4)  the  relation  of  casein  to  fat  in  milk  from  a 
herd,  and  <5)  the  effect  of  fat  on  the  quality  of  cheese. 

In  the  test  from  the  same  herd,  35  out  of  94  herds  showed  a  variation  in  the 
cas^  content  from  one  week  to  another  of  from  0.3  to  0.5  per  cent,  7  herds 
showed  from  0.6  to  0.8  per  cent  variation,  while  the  remaining  52  herds  showed 
less  than  03  per  c^it  variation. 

"Betweai  the  different  herd  milks,  variations  were  more  noticeable.  At 
Sheboygan  Falls  during  July  and  August  the  tests  ranged  from  1.8  to  2.8  per 
cent ;  at  Gotham  and  Twin  Bluffs  during  August  and  September  the  range  was 
from  2.1  to  3.1  per  cent,  and  at  Marshfield,  during  October,  a  range  of  from 
2.4  to  3.6  per  cent  was  found.  The  variations  were  about  equal  at  the  three 
places;  the  higher  tests  at  Twin  Bluffs,  Gotham,  and  Marshfield  were  probably 
partly  due  to  the  later  season  and  consequent  decrease  in  milk  flow.  One  might 
expect  that  the  lower  results  were  those  secured  in  the  first  week  of  testing, 
while  the  higher  ones  represent  those  obtained  in  the  later  periods,  in  this 
way  giving  variations  incident  only  to  the  advance  in  the  lactation  period. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  some  of  the  higher  and  lower  tests  appear  in 
both  the  first  and  last  weeks  of  testing." 

The  daily  fluctuations  were  gradual,  amounting  to  as  high  as  0.7  per  cent, 
and  changed  from  one  day  to  another,  usually  not  exceeding  0.2  or  0.3  per  cent. 

"AltiKHi^  in  a  great  many  cases  the  ratio  between  fat  and  casein  was  quite 
oQDstant,  the  exceptions  and  variations  were  so  numerous  as  to  make  it  plain 
that  no  fixed  rule  of  general  application  could  be  used  for  the  calculation  of 
the  casein  content  from  the  fat  test  ...  Of  495  samples  tested,  347,  or  70  per 
cent  tested  from  2.3  to  2.6  per  cent  casein,  with  fat  tests  varying  from  3.2  to 
4.7  per  cent  The  other  30  per  cent  tested  from  1.8  to  3.6  per  cent  of  casein 
with  2^  to  6  per  cent  fat ;  84  samples  tested  2.3  per  cent  of  casein,  with  a  fat 
content  of  3.2  to  4.3  per  c^it;  101  samples  had  2.4  per  cent  casein  with  from 
3.2  to  4.2  per  cent  fat;  and  86  samples  tested  2.6  per  cent  casein  with  3.3  to 
4.7  per  cent  fat  .  .  .  With  milk  having  the  same  fat  test  the  fiuctuations  in 
the  casein  tests  were  equally  noticeable,  the  variations  running  as  high  as 
1  per  cent" 

Cheeses  were  made  from  milks  in  which  the  fat  content  was  the  only  variable 
factor.  When  these  were  judged  by  buyers  for  the  market  the  results  showed 
that  the  clieese  was  of  slightly  better  quality  when  the  milk  contained  a  rela- 
tirely  high  amount  of  fat.  Other  tests  showed  that  under  farm  and  factory 
conditions  there  is  no  indication  that  fat  will  be  the  controlling  factor  In  the 
qoality  of  cheese  because  of  the  nonuniform  condition  of  the  milk  received. 

The  methods  of  paying  for  milk  at  cheese  factories  are  discussed,  and  it  is 
reoommoided  that  the  payment  be  based  on  both  fat  and  casein  cont^it  "An 
allowance  of  equal  values  for  the  pounds  of  fat  and  casein  delivered  by  the 
patron  is  a  simple  and  equitable  method  for  distributing  dividends."  It  is 
thought  that  the  cost  of  operating  the  casein  test  is  insignificant  wh^i  com- 
pared with  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  its  use.  Though  dirty  milk  may 
iajnre  the  quality  of  the  cheese,  the  view  Is  expressed  that  there  is  no  method 
of  acorini;  the  purity  of  milks  gloee  enou|;h  for  grading  the  quality  of  cheese, 
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VETEBINABY  MEDICINE. 

Ck>mpendium  of  applied  bacteriolofiry  for  veterinarians,  F.  Glage  (Kom- 
pendium  4er  Angetoo/ndten  Bakteriologie  fiir  Tierdrzte.  Berlin,  1910,  pp.  VII+ 
272 f  figs,  60), — This  brief  work  has  been  prepared  especially  for  the  practicing 
veterinarian  and  the  meat  and  food  inspector.  The  photomicrographic  plates  in 
the  book  are  a  notable  feature. 

State  live-stock  sanitary  officers  (U.  8.  Dept  Agr,,  Bur.  Anim,  Indus.  Ore 
i^i^  PP-  4)» — The  state  and  territorial  live-stock  sanitary  officers  are  listed. 

On  the  occurrence  of  prussic  acid  in  sorghum  and  maize,  F.  J.  Alwat  and 
R.  S.  Tbumbull  {Nebraska  8ta,  RpU  1909,  pp,  55,  S6). — In  a  quantitative  study 
of  the  prussic  acid  in  sorghum  carried  on  during  1907  Brtinnich's  findings 
(B.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  355),  as  to  its  presence  were  confirmed.  In  3  samples  of 
sorghum  taken  from  the  same  field,  a  dark  green  lot  in  which  the  stalks  aver- 
aged 50  cm.  in  length  was  found  to  contain  0.01215  per  cent  of  prussic  acid; 
a  yellowish  green  lot,  averaging  35  cm.  in  length,  contained  0.00499  per  cent; 
and  a  third,  or  yellow  lot,  averaging  22  cm.  in  length,  contained  0.00405  per 
cent 

During  the  same  summer  samples  of  com  plants  from  both  fertile  and  im- 
poverished fields  were  tested  at  frequent  intervals  from  the  time  they  were  4 
in.  high  until  they  formed  ears  but  in  no  case  was  even  a  trace  of  prussic  acid 
found.  In  February,  1907,  all  the  suckers  were  collected  from  the  cornstalks 
on  an  acre  of  a  field  in  which  several  cattle  had  just  died.  A  part  of  these 
suckers  were  subjected  to  a  thorough  test  for  prussic  acid,  but  with  negative 
results.    The  remainder  were  fed  to  calves  and  these  showed  no  ill  effects. 

Another  contribution  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  body  temperature  for 
diagnosing  anthrax  in  living  animals,  K.  Gloseb  (Berlin,  TierdrztL 
Wchnschr.,  26  (1910),  No.  31,  pp.  611,  612).— The  author  relates  his  experiences 
with  several  cases  in  which  the  temperature  was  utilized  as  a  diagnostic  aid 
for  anthrax  in  cows. 

Diagnosis  of  glanders  by  the  precipitin  reaction,  D.  Kokew  (Charkoff. 
Med.  Jour.,  9  (1910),  No.  2,  p.  138;  Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Aht.,  Orig.,  55 
(1910),  No.  3,  pp.  251-253;  aba.  in  Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Ref.,  Jft  (1901), 
No.  5,  pp.  138,  139). — ^The  author  laments  the  few  instances  in  which  the  pre- 
cipitin reaction  has  been  utilized  for  diagnosing  glanders,  and  recommends  a 
method  (mallease  test)  which  consists  of  making  the  precipitant  from  a  24'hour 
agar  culture  of  the  glanders  bacillus  dissolved  in  10  cc.  of  a  3  per  cent  anti- 
formin  solution  (24  hours  at  37""  C),  and  subsequently  neutralizing  with  a  5 
per  cent  sulphuric  acid  solution.  A  contact  test  Is  made  with  this  reagent  be- 
tween the  precipitinogen  reagent  and  the  serum  from  the  suspected  animal. 
The  results  obtained  were  generally  good. 

Tetanus  in  bovines,  P.  Wolffeb  (Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  26  (1910), 
No.  31,  p.  612). — ^A  description  of  2  cases  of  tetanus  in  cows,  one  of  which  had 
calved  10  days  previous  to  the  attack. 

Is  Koch's  bacillus  the  cause  of  cancer P  T.  G.  McCJonkey  (Med.  Rec 
[N.  Y.],  78  (1910),  No.  8,  pp.  319-322;  abs.  in  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  55 
(1910),  No.  10,  p.  88^).— The  opinion  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  the  causative 
agent  of  cancer  is  expressed  by  the  author. 

Tests  in  regard  to  the  migration  of  bacteria  through  the  intestinal  wall, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  tubercle  bacillus,  A.  Dballe  (Versuche  uber 
die  Durchldssigkeit  der  Darrmcand  fUr  Bakterien.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern, 
1909,  pp.  28). — In  tests  with  pigeons,  pigs,  sheep,  goats,  rabbits,  and  guinea 
pigs  it  was  found  that  when  the  Injections  were  made  per  rectum  no  upward 
mi^atiou  took  place.    In  those  cases  when  ^n  infection  tool^  place  after  t^ 
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tnjeetion  p^  rectum,  as  in  erysipelas,  tuberculosis,  and  anthrax,  it  was  enter- 
ogenous. Two  cases  of  tuberculosis  showed  an  infection  in  the  pharyngeal  and 
bronchial  lymphatic  glands. 

A  simple  reaction  for  tuberculosis,  P.  Bebmbach  (Ztschr,  Tuberkulose,  16 
U910),  No.  S,  p.  209). — ^This  test  Is  based  on  the  fact  that  lecithin  when  added 
to  an  emulsion  of  horse  leucocytes  is  hemolytic,  and  further  that  the  blood 
sernm  of  noncachectic  and  nonfebrile  cases  of  tuberculosis  contains  llpoid-like 
lobstancea 

Taberculosis,  A.  T.  Peters  (Neln-aska  8ta.  Rpt,  1909,  pp.  42-52).— The  author 
states  that  281  farms  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  as  sending 
tid)ercnlous  stock  to  the  Omaha  market  were  located  in  55  counties,  47  of  these 
beins  reported  for  swine  tuberculosis,  41  for  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  and  33  for 
both  cattle  and  hogs.  It  is  pointed  out  that  tuberculosis,  both  among  cattle  and 
swine,  is  confined  largely  to  one  center  in  the  State. 

In  dealing  with  the  disease,  much  has  been  accomplished  through  the  medium 
of  a  reading  club  composed  largely  of  farmers  and  stockmen  throughout  the 
State.  A  sample  of  the  questions  sent  to  members  of  this  club,  with  answers, 
is  appoided  to  the  account. 

Of  3,002  head  of  cattle  from  63  herds  that  were  tested  with  tuberculin,  3.68 
per  cent  reacted.  The  practice  of  breeders  in  allowing  their  hogs  to  follow 
cattle  is  considered  by  the  author  to  be  responsible  for  a  large  percentage  of 
the  disease  in  hogs.  Sixty-six  of  the  281  farms  reported  are  said  to  have 
cleaned  up  their  herds,  either  by  using  the  tuberculin  test,  or  by  sending  their 
animals  to  the  abattoirs  subject  to  inspection. 

A  mixed  infection  of  coccidiosis  and  pseudotuberculosis  in  cattle,  Q.  Buooe 
and  H.  Sach  (Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  26  {1910),  No.  55,  pp.  6^9,  650).— 
A  description  of  a  case  in  a  milch  cow,  which  later  came  to  slaughter  and 
antop^. 

Abortion  in  cattle,  A.  T.  Petebs  (Nebraska  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  S7-41). — 
Mention  is  made  of  accidental  abortion  and  a  brief  account  given  of  the  symp- 
toms, cause,  treatment,  etc.,  for  contagious  abortion. 

The  author's  investigations  show  that  medicinal  treatment  has  little  or  no 
effect  on  sterility  resulting  from  contagious  abortion.  "Out  of  209  animals 
that  were  apparently  sterile,  86  remained  sterile  in  the  herd  for  a  year  or  more, 
41  for  18  months  or  more,  while  conception  occurred  in  11  which  successfully 
gave  birth  to  a  calf.  Post-mortems  were  held  on  74  of  these  animals  and  all 
were  found  to  have  diseased  ovaries,  42  out  of  the  74  having  one  ovary  affected 
while  32  had  both  ovaries  affected." 

Observations  on  the  blood  pressure  of  sheep,  M.  Dbesbach  (Amer,  Jour. 
Ph99ioL,  25  (1910),  No.  7,  pp.  iSS-^SS;  ahs.  in  ZentU.  Biochem.  u.  Biophys.,  10 
(1910),  No.  12-lS,  p.  596). — ^The  average  blood  pressure  in  the  carotid  artery  of 
the  aheep  was  found  to  be  equivalent  to  110  mm.  of  mercury. 

ffistoiy  of  hog  cholera  experiments  in  Nebraska,  A.  T.  Petebs  (Nebraska 
«€.  Bpt.  1909,  pp.  111-124).— The  author  reports  briefly  upon  hog  cholera  in- 
vestigBtions  conducted  at  the  Nebraska  Station  since  those  reported  in  1898 
(EL  S.  R.,  9,  p.  93).  He  does  not  consider  the  swine  plague  bacillus  to  be  in  any 
way  soious  in  the  production  of  disease  in  swine;  while  it  can  be  found  in 
most  animals  affected  with  hog  cholera,  it  may  be  compared  to  colon  bacilli 
wliidi  are  almost  always  found  in  cases  of  typhoid  and  yet  do  not  produce 
typhoid  fever. 

Hogs  which  had  recovered  from  hog  cholera  and  were  placed  in  a  hog  cholera 
pen  and  there  exposed  in  various  ways  were  found  to  be  immune  against  the 
disease,  as  were  also  their  litters.  It  is  stated  that  several  of  a  lot  of  sows 
(not  immune  through  natural  cholera)  which  were  vaccinated  with  70  cc.  of 
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horse  cholera  serum  and  2  cc.  of  vims  and  then  several  weeks  before  farrow- 
ing fed  or  injected  subcutaneously  with  hog  cholera  virns  died  from  the  disease. 
In  experiments  with  a  number  of  litters  from  sows  recovered  from  hog  cholera 
or  previously  vaccinated  and  infected  8  weeks  before  farrowing  it  was  found 
that  after  5  months  the  litters  were  not  immune  to  the  disease.  The  details  of 
experiments  conducted  to  test  the  length  of  immunity  of  hogs  naturally  infected 
are  reported  in  tabular  form  but  no  conclusions  are  drawn. 

Studies  on  hog  cholera  and  preventive  treatment,  W.  E.  Kmo  and  R.  H. 
Wilson  {Kansas  8ta.  Bui.  171,  pp.  139-195,  figs,  8,  dgms,  5i?).— This  buUetin 
reports  the  results  obtained  from  investigations  conducted  since  the  report  of 
preliminary  experiments,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  881),  was  prepared 

The  results  of  field  work  conducted  in  1908  with  experimental  horse  sonm- 
hog  cholera  vaccine  have  been  summarized  in  part  as  follows :  "  Twenty-four- 
hour  horse  serum  vaccine,  as  a  rule,  is  lacking  in  infectious  properties.  It  pos- 
sesses some  degree  of  protection,  which,  however,  is  not  constant  enough  to 
prove  of  practical  use.  Six-hour  horse  serum  vacchie,  under  certain  conditions 
relative  to  character  of  diet  and  individual  variation  in  susceptibility,  produces 
virulent  hog  cholera.  It  possesses  greater  protective  properties  than  does  24- 
hour  horse  serum  vaccine,  and  under  certain  conditions  in  the  field  It  may  save 
from  80  to  100  per  cent  of  the  treated  animals.  For  practical  field  conditions, 
however.  6-hour  horse  serum  vaccine  is  not  safe." 

In  experiments  conducted  and  reported  in  detail,  it  was  found  that  **  horse 
serum  virus  (i-hour  horse  serum)  does  not  represent  a  mere  dilution  of  the 
given  hog  cholera  virus.  A'  residence  of  hog  cholera  virus  for  a  half  hour  in 
the  circulatory  system  of  the  horse  appears  to  activate  the  virus.  Half-hour 
horse  serum  virus  is  capable  of  producing  typical  acute  hog  cholera  when 
injected  sul>cutaneous]y.  in  relatively  small  doses  (4  cc.),  into  healthy  hogs. 
The  minimal  fatal  dose  of  highly  virulent  hog  cholera  serum  may  perhaps  be 
found  at  some  point  between  ^  and  jj^  cc." 

The  results  of  preliminary  experiments  relative  to  the  attempted  hyperim- 
raunization  of  horse  serum  virus  here  reported  lead  the  author  to  conclude  that 
"  horse  serum  and  defibrinated  horse  blood  may  be  injected  into  hogs  in  rela- 
tively large  quantities,  sul>cutaneously,  intraperitoneally,  and  perhaps  intraven- 
ously, without  danger  of  loss  from  hypersusceptibility  to  the  foreign  blood. 
Half-hour  horse  serum  virus,  when  injected  into  immune  hogs  according  to  the 
general  technique  employed  in  the  original  Dorset-Niles  method,  causes  the 
production  of  protective  substances  in  the  blood  of  the  treated  animals.  The 
degree  of  potency  of  the  hyperimmune  serum,  prepared  by  the  experimental, 
modified  method,  may  depend  upon  the  amount  of  horse  serum  virus  used  and 
the  method  of  application." 

In  observations  relative  to  the  influence  exerted  by  hog  cholera  virus  injected 
intravenously  upon  the  histological  structure  of  normal  horse  blood,  it  was 
found  that  the  following  changes  took  place  after  a  period  of  11  hours:  "A 
decrease  of  approximately  one  and  one-half  million  erythrocytes;  marked 
leucocytosis,  there  being  an  Increase  of  over  4,000  leucocytes ;  a  loss  of  approxi- 
mately 4  per  cent  of  the  hemoglobin ;  and  a  decrease  in  the  specific  gravity  and 
slight  decrease  in  the  time  of  coagulation." 

In  a  comparative  study  made  of  the  blood  of  43  normal  swine  and  22  suffering 
from  hog  cholera,  several  changes  in  the  case  of  hog  cholera  blood  were  found. 
"  The  number  of  erythrocytes  and  the  hemoglobin  content  were  decreased,  the 
anemic  condition  increasing  according  to  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Fre- 
quently poikilocytosis  was  observed  in  the  blood  from  severe  cases  of  the 
disease.  Leucopenia  was  shown  in  the  blood  of  the  diseased  hogs,  there  b^lng 
an  avera|;e  decrease  of  nearly  5,000  leucocytes  per  cubic  millimeter.     This 
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depletion  in  leucocytes,  as  shown  by  the  arerage  differential  counts,  involved 
the  decrease  of  4  per  cent  of  lymphocytes,  4  per  cent  of  the  polynuclears  and 
01  per  cent  of  the  eoeinophllea  The  blood  from  diseased  hogs  contained  an 
tTerage  increase  of  4.8  per  cent  large  mononuclears^  2^  per  cent  mast  cells  and 
as  per  cent  transiti<mal  forma  The  specific  gravity  was  slightly  lowered  and 
the  Ume  of  coagulation  increased  one  minute.  These  results  suggest  that  the 
dianges  in  the  structure  of  the  blood  of  hogs  suffering  from  hog  cholera  are 
analogous  to  those  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  man." 

About  hog  cholera,  J.  Peka&  (Berlin.  TierHrztL  Wchn»chr„  26  (1910) ,  No. 
Sh  PP'  610,  611).— The  author  gives  his  experiences  hi  regard  to  this  disease, 
and  shows  that  it  can  occur  In  establishments  which  are  kept  in  flrst-rate 
order  and  where  the  disease  has  never  occurred  before.  Attention  is  also  called 
to  the  relation  which  uterine  infection  and  the  offspring  have  to  the  disease. 
Where  an  endometritis  exists,  the  author  recommends  lavaging  with  a  10  to  16 
per  cent  solution  of  alcohol  or  a  i  per  cent  solution  of  creolin. 

Xrafffs  vaccine.^A  reply,  Kbaftt  (Beriin.  Tier&rziL  Wchnschr.,  26  (1910), 
Jfo.  91,  p.  612). — ^A  polemical  article  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  author's 
dmun.  In  which  the  reasons  why  von  Sande  did  not  have  success  with  It 
(E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  86)  are  stated. 

The  patholocrical  anatomy  of  colic  in  the  horse,  F.  Pilwat  (Arch.  Wis8.  u. 
Prakt.  TierheUk.,  36  (1910),  8up.,  pp.  436-560,  flga.  5).-~This  work  gives  the 
reealt  of  observations  with  material  which  have  come  to  autopsy  at  the  patho- 
lo^cal  institute  of  the  Tierilrztlichen  Hochschule  at  Berlin  during  the  last  8 
Tetra 

Poultry  diseases,  G.  B.  Mobse  (Quart.  Rpt.  W.  Va.  Bd.  Agr,,  1910,  No.  19, 
pp.  80&-S50,  figs.  6). — ^This  is  an  illustrated  lecture  on  poultry  diseases,  deliv- 
ered betbre  the  West  Virginia  Poultry  Association  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.  The 
diseases  discussed  are  roup,  thrush,  pip,  chick^i  pox,  and  various  disorders  of 
the  intestinal  tract,  such  as  pasting,  protOEoan  enteritis,  flagellate  diarrhea, 
coccidial  diarrhea,  l>acterial  enteritia  mycotic  enteritis,  and  intestinal  worma 
Other  diseases  considered  are  gapea  bronchitis,  aspergillosis  (pneumomycosis 
In  fowls  and  chicks),  spotted  disease  of  the  liver  (from  tuberculosis,  coccidiosis, 
cercomoniasia  aspergillosia  pyemia,  sarcomatosia  carclnomatosia  visceral  gout, 
or  nodular  fatty  hepatitis),  scaly  lega  body  mange  or  scab,  and  white  comb 
or  favna  Particular  stress  is  put  on  the  etiology,  hygienic  and  preventive 
measures,  and  treatment  of  the  conditions  as  they  arise. 

The  influence  of  alcohol  on  the  treatment  of  spirochetosis  with  atoxyl  in 
fowls,  Uhlenhitth  and  Manteufex  (Arch.  Wisa.  u.  Prakt.  TierJieUk.,  S6  (1910), 
^Pt  pp.  664^-669) . — ^Alcohol  was  found  to  have  no  influence  on  lowering  the 
resistance  of  fowls  to  infection  with  spirochseta,  nor  had  it  any  effect  on  the 
action  of  atoxyl  upon  these  organisma  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  found  that 
the  simultaneous  use  of  alcohol  and  atoxyl  often  makes  atoxyl  therapy  itself 
lethal 

Blackhead  in  turkeys:  A  study  in  avian  coccidiosis,  L.  J.  Ck)LB,  P.  B.  Had- 
UT,  and  W.  F.  Kibkpatbick  (Rhode  Island  8ta.  Bui.  HI,  pp.  1S7-271,  pis.  12; 
o5«.  Ill  Bid.  HI  [Abs.  Ed,],  pp,  v-xiv,  pi.  1).— This  is  a  detailed  report  upon 
avian  cocddioeia  or  blackhead,  in  turkeys  based  upon  Investigations  conducted 
at  the  Rhode  Island  Station  during  a  series  of  years  in  cooperation  with  this 
Department 

After  a  brief  introduction,  the  authors  give  a  historical  r6sum6  of  the  disease. 
Iq  discussing  its  distribution  and  prevalance,  it  is  shown  to  occur  In  Europe, 
Africa,  Australia,  and  America,  where  its  ravages  have  extended  to  Canada 
ftod  nearly  all  the  Statea    It  attacks  not  only  turkeys  but  also  occurs  as  a 
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g^eraliased  coccidiosis  among  other  domestic  birds  of  all  ages,  being  meet 
destructive  among  tlie  young.  The  symptoms  are  voluntary  isolation,  stupor, 
loss  of  appetite,  drooping  of  the  wings,  and  emaciation ;  recovery  is  InfreQuent 

A  detailed  account  of  the  etiology  of  the  disease  is  then  entered  into.  *'  Ce^ 
tain  of  the  'bodies'  [found]  are  identical  with  the  AtMBha  meleagridis  de- 
scribed by  Smith  as  the  cause  of  blackhead.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they  are 
not  amebas,  but  stages  in  the  development  of  a  coccidium.  This  organism  is 
the  cause  of  the  majority  of  cases  of  so-called  blackhead,  although  other  ot- 
ganisms  frequently  produce  somewhat  similar  pathological  conditiona"  The 
characteristics  of  the  coccidium  are  described.  '*The  same  coccidium  in  the 
cyst  stage  was  foimd  repeatedly  in  chicks,  fowls,  pigeons,  ducks,  geese,  {feas- 
ants, guinea  fowl,  quail,  grouse,  sparrow,  thrush,  robin,  Junco,  mice,  and  rats, 
and  probably  in  rabbita  In  many  of  the  birds  mentioned  above,  and  in  the 
rabbit,  a  characteristic  coccidiosis  was  frequently  observed.  Tliis  was  espe- 
cially true  of  young  brooder  chicks,  in  which  the  coccidium  is  one  factor  in 
the  disease  commonly  called  'white  diarrhea.*  In  this  disease  and  in  some 
other  varieties  of  coccidiosis,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  coccidiosis  may 
be  highly  active  without  the  presence  of  the  encysted  stage. 

"  The  infective  cycle  is  probably,  in  most  cases,  initiated  as  the  result  of  the 
ingestion  of  a  certain  number  of  cysts.  These,  probably  acted  upon  by  the 
digestive  fluids  of  the  small  intesthie  (pancreatic  secretion),  liberate  the  q[K>ro- 
zoites,  which  at  once  enter  epithelial  cells.  The  sporozoites  develop  into 
schizonts,  which  liberate  the  merozoites,  and  these,  in  turn,  develop  into  othor 
schizonts.  This  schizogenous  cycle  is  maintained  for  a  certain  time  before  the 
merozoites,  instead  of  forming  more  schizonts,  develop  into  the  sexual  products 
(macrogametes  and  microgametes) .  The  sexual  elements  unite  and  the  product 
(oocyte)  develops  into  the  permanent  cyst.  During  these  cycles  of  develop- 
ment, many  epithelial  and  connective-tissue  cells  are  broken  down,  and  this 
disintregation  results  in  the  characteristic  pathological  changes  mentioned  above. 

"Experiments  in  transmission  showed  that  blackhead  could  be  transmitted 
by  feeding  from  poult  to  poult,  from  poult  to  chick,  and  from  chick  to  ponlt. 
In  all  these  cases  permanent  cysts  were  present  in  the  material  which  was  used 
for  feeding.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  disease  can  be  transmitted  by  other 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  coccidium.  Experiments  in  transmission  indi- 
cate further:  (1)  Tliat  blackhead  may  be  transmitted  by  association  and,  in 
all  probability,  through  the  egg;  (2)  that  bird  lice  and  earthworms  probably 
play  no  part  in  transmission." 

"Although  experimental  work  on  the-  prevention  and  treatment  of  blackhead 
has  advanced  but  little,  a  few  preventive  measures  are  recommended ; "  these 
include  the  protection  of  yards  in  which  uninfected  flocks  are  kept,  the  Saola- 
tion  of  turkeys  from  other  domestic  fowls,  the  immediate  isolation  of  birds 
which  give  evidence  of  the  disease,  the  protection  from  English  sparrows,  rats, 
etc.,  which  may  carry  the  causative  agent,  a  gradual  increase  of  rations  when 
fattening,  and  prompt  incineration  or  burial  of  fowls  dead  from  the  affection. 

A  bibliography  of  literature  relating  to  the  subject  is  appended. 

The  gospel  of  cleanliness  for  poultrymen,  G.  B.  Morse  {ReU  Poultrp  Jour,, 
17  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  756,  757,  775-777,  ftga.  7).— An  address  delivered  before  the 
American  Poultry  Association  at  St  Louis,  August  18,  1910. 

The  chief  points  worthy  of  note  are  the  author's  maxims,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: "(1)  Clean  out  the  birds  by  means  of  Epsom  salts,  administered  in  an 
evening  mash,  estimating  one-third  of  a  teaspoonful  to  each  adult  bird.  <2) 
Clean  up  by  spreading  powdered  slaked  lime  over  runs,  dropping-boarda.  and 
floors  of  houses.  (3)  Clean  water  supply,  to  be  obtained  by  adding  perman- 
ganate of  potash,  enough  to  give  it  a  claret  red  color.     (4)  Clean  food,  secured 
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by  application  of  heat,  if  perchance  contamination  has  occurred.  (5)  Clean  eggs 
by  dipping  them  in  90  per  cent  alcohol  Just  prior  to  incubation.  (6)  Clean 
iocDbators  and  brooders  by  thorough  scrubbing  with  boiling  water  and  good 
old-fashioned  kitchen  soap.  (7)  Clean  breeding — breeding  from  the  youngest 
stock  ctmsistent  with  the  requirements  of  good  breeding." 

Bathing  animals,  H.  Lucas  (Arch.  Wiss.  u.  Prakt.  Tierheilk.,  S6  (1910), 
.Vo.  5,  pp.  S0S-^S5). — Warm  baths  increase  the  sensibility  of  the  skin,  while  cold 
baths  decrease  it.  Total  anesthesia  of  the  skin  sets  in  at  from  13  to  15''  C. 
TaGoconstrictlon  and  vasodilation  in  the  skin  appear  much  slower  than  in  man. 
Cotis  anserina  could  not  be  observed  with  animals.  The  frequency  of  the  pulse 
is  increased  in  both  a  cold  and  a  warm  bath  of  short  duration ;  whereas  cold 
tMtbs  with  man  lower  the  pulse  frequency.  Cold  and  warm  baths  increase  the 
muscolar  action.  The  respiration  is  decreased  in  a  cold  bath  but  increased,  con- 
trary to  the  results  with  man,  in  a  warm  bath.  Salt-water  baths  are  also  of 
tberapeotic  value  for  animals. 

Our  present  day  disinfectants  and  disinfection,  R.  LDdebs  (Ztschr.  Offentl. 
ChevL,  16  {1910),  No8.  4,  pp,  $2-69;  5,  pp.  83-95).— A  general  consideration  of 
tbe  methods  of  disinfection  and  disinfectants. 

Baeteriolocrical  testing  of  certain  disinfectants  and  the  results  as  affected 
If  yaiying  conditions,  C.  T.  Kingzett  and  R.  C.  Woodcock  {Pharm.  Jour. 
[Ltmdotth  4'  ser.,  SI  {1910),  No.  2U1,  pp.  157-159, 169).—'**  The  authors  deal  for 
tbe  most  part  with  commercial  disinfectants  of  the  coal  tar  order,  classifying 
them  into  'emulsified  disinfectants,'  and  'homogeneous  disinfectants.'  The 
normal  Rideal-Walker  coefficients  in  respect  of  BacUlua  typhosus  were  first 
determined,  then  the  normal  coefficients  with  regard  to  other  germs,  the  in- 
flneDces  of  higher  temperature  as  affecting  the  B.  typhosus  coefficient,  and  an 
extension  of  time,  simply. or  coupled  with  a  higher  temperature.  The  results 
are  tabulated  for  purposes  of  ready  comparison,  and  they  appear  to  show  that 
while  the  Rideal- Walker  test  may  very  well  serve  to  determine  the  relative 
germicidal  values  of  similarly  prepared  preparations  of  a  coal  tar  nature,  it  is 
not  applicable  for  ascertaining  the  real  or  relative  value  of  other  disinfectants 
<rf  a  dilfer^it  chemical  nature." 

The  bacteriological  standardization  of  disinfectants,  S.  Woodhead  and  C. 
PoHDEB  (Pharm.  Jour.  [London],  4.  ser.,  SI  {1910),  No.  244I,  pp.  155, 156, 169).— 
"In  this  paper  the  authors  fall  back  on  a  comparative  valuation  of  disinfect- 
ants, taking  phenol  as  their  standard,  and  using  modification  of  the  Rideal- 
Walker  drop  method,  as  giving  promise  in  theory  of  the  most  precise  results. 
Tbey  deal  with  the  following  factors :  Organisms  to  be  acted  upon ;  number  of 
micro-organisms  and  amount  of  organic  matter  to  be  added;  strength  and 
number  of  dilutions ;  time  during  which  the  disinfectant  Is  allowed  to  act ;  tem- 
perature.** 

Hote  on  the  Woodhead-Ponder  method  of  testing  disinfectants,  R.  T.  Hew- 
UTT  {Pharm.  Jour.  [London],  4.  ser.,  SI  {1910),  No.  244U  PP-  159,  ifiP).— "The 
author  questioned  the  necessity  of  *  seeding '  the  sub-cultures  with  more  than  a 
standard  loopful.  He  thinks  that  the  use  of  Bacillus  coli  instead  of  B.  typhosus 
ia  probably  a  desirable  change,  but  further  investigation  is  necessary." 

BXnEtAL  ECONOMICS. 

The  agricultural  labor  problem,  von  Kahlden  {Mitt.  6konom,  QeselU 
Bmahsen,  1909-10,  pp.  57-7(>).— This  article  discusses  in  detail  the  agricultural 
labor  problem  in  Germany  and  points  out  the  measures  that  have  been  taken 
and  dx>uld  still  be  put  in  operation  with  a  view  to  its  solution. 
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The  author  first  presents  statistics  showing  the  decrease  in  the  rural  popula- 
tion and  the  causes  which  influenced  it  and  the  more  than  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  industrial  workers  which  has  taken  place  with  the 
increase  of  population  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteaith  century  to  the  prea- 
coit  time.  The  labor  problem  is  then  discussed  from  three  points  of  view,  (1) 
agricultural  labor  as  such,  (2)  the  more  agreeable  and  better  paid  labor  in 
other  lines  of  work,  and  (3)  the  mov^nent  of  population  to  the  cities.  It  is 
shown  that,  with  the  increased  use  of  machinery  in  agriculture  and  the  many 
privileges  now  afforded  agricultural  laborers  which  add  to  their  income  as 
measured  in  terms  of  money,  the  labor  of  workers  in  nonagricultural  pursuits 
is  neither  more  agreeable  nor  better  paid  than  that  of  the  farm;  that  the 
attractions  of  city  life  are  the  great  cause  which  has  depopulated  rural  dis- 
tricts; and  that  the  movement  to  the  cities  can  best  be  met  by  setting  up 
counter  attractions  for  improving  and  socializing  conditions  in  rural  districts. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  increasing  number  of  foreign  agricultural 
laborers  employed  in  Germany  during  harvesting  seasons,  and  to  its  unfavor- 
able effects  on  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  country.  This  is  shown 
by  the  annual  withdrawal  of  large  sums  of  money  paid  in  wages  which  are 
spent  in  foreign  countries  and  by  the  great  increase  in  contract  breaking  against 
which  more  stringent  laws  should  be  passed  and  enforced. 

Among  the  suggestions  made  for  improving  agricultural  labor  conditions  in 
Germany  may  be  mentioned  the  organization  of  a  labor  bureau  for  placing 
worlunen  in  those  rural  districts  where  there  is  the  greatest  demand  for  their 
services,  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colonies,  cooperative  use  of  agricul- 
tural machinery,  employment  of  improved  implements,  ext^ision  of  piecework, 
increase  of  privileges  to  the  laborers  such  as  dwelling,  land,  and  insurance. 
Improving  the  social  status  of  the  farm  hand,  pensions  for  long  service,  grant- 
ing a  certain  portion  of  the  products,  legal  restrictions  against  the  rural  popu- 
lation crowding  into  the  cities  without  means  and  without  assurance  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  establishment  of  a  tariff  sufficiently  high  to  protect  the  farming 
industry.  While  recognizing  the  difficulties  connected  with  these  suggestions, 
the  author  is  convinced  that  they  form  the  basis  for  the  solution  of  the  agricul- 
tural labor  problem  in  Germany. 

The  agricultural  labor  contract  according  to  the  rights  of  farm  laborers 
and  domestics,  W.  Asmis  (Landw.  Jahrh.,  39  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  179^57). — 
This  article  deals  in  detail  with  the  agricultural  labor  problem  in  Germany 
from  both  the  economic  and  legal  points  of  view,  the  purpose  being  to  determine 
how  to  increase  the  number  of  laborers  and  to  counteract  rural  depopulation. 

The  general  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  improvement  of  the  social  standing 
of  all  classes  of  rural  workers  is  the  best  means  of  keeping  them  on  the  land, 
and  that  land  ownership  is  the  most  important  means  to  this  end.  Better  treat- 
ment of  laborers  and  domestics  in  the  homes  of  farmers  and  better  facilities  for 
acquiring  land  are  urged  for  the  solution  of  the  agricultural  labor  problem  in 
Germany. 

An  extensive  bibliography  is  included. 

The  agricultural  labor  contract  according  to  the  rights  of  farm  laborers 
and  domestics,  W.  Asmis  (Devi.  Landw,  Presse,  S7  (1910),  Nos,  26,  p.  290^ 
27,  pp,  SOS,  SOi), — ^Thls  is  a  reprint  of  the  author's  conclusions  to  his  article 
noted  al>ove. 

Leeds  unemployed  and  afforestation  (Counti-y  Life  [London],  28  (1910),  No. 
720,  pp.  564,  565). — ^This  is  an  account  of  the  progress  made  on  the  moor  lands 
owned  by  the  city  of  Leeds,  England,  in  afforestation  and  in  furnishing  work  to 
the  unemployed. 
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From  October,  1905,  to  and  Including  nine  months  of  the  season  of  190^10, 
703  acres  bad  beoi  planted  with  2,523,000  trees  of  oak,  beech,  larch,  Scotch  flr, 
birch,  sycamore,  alder,  Ck)r8lcan  pine,  elm,  ash,  and  poplar  varieties,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $48,000.  This,  In  addition  to  a  regular  force  of  foresters,  had  furnished 
work  to  600  of  the  city's  unemployed  men.  The  housing,  standard  of  Hying, 
and  wages  of  these  men  are  briefly  discussed,  and  It  is  pointed  out  that  afforesta- 
tion has  Improved  both  the  health  and  the  moral  character  of  the  laborers. 

Opportunities  for  profitable  farming  in  northern  Wisconsin,  B.  J.  Del- 
wicHK  {Wisconsin  8ta,  BuL  196,  pp.  S-9Jf,  figs,  26). — This  bulletin  contains 
advice  and  Information  for  prospective  settlers.  Soils  and  climatic  conditions 
of  northern  Wisconsin  are  stated  and  the  opportunities  for  the  production  in 
that  region  of  clover,  small  grains,  com,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  live  stock 
are  discussed.  It  is  stated  that  this  section  still  contains  about  10,000,000  acres 
of  good  unimproved  farm  land. 

Methods  of  renting  farm  lands  in  Wisconsin,  H.  C  Tatlob  {Wisconsin  8ta. 
BuL  198,  pp.  S-^0,  flgs,  2), — This  bulletin  summarizes  the  experiences  of  a  large 
nmnber  of  farmers  as  to  the  different  methods  of  raiting  farms  in  Wisconsin^ 
and  discusses  the  essential  elements  of  a  good  contract  or  lease  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  the  reasons  for  preferring  cash  or  share  tenancy,  some  special 
features  of  cash  leases,  and  the  methods  of  letting  land  on  shares  on  grain  and 
stock  farms  and  in  tobacco  production. 

In  regard  to  the  parties  to  farm  tenancy,  attention  is  called  to  the  desir- 
ability of  tenants  being  honest,  eflldent,  and  in  possession  of  the  requisite 
amount  of  capital  for  effective  farming  and  of  the  landlord  being  '*  a  fair-minded 
man,  capable  of  giving  good  advice,  but  not  overfree  with  his  suggestions  nor 
overlnsistent  upon  his  own  notions  being  followed  In  detail." 

Grain  movement  in  the  Oreat  Lakes  re^rion,  F.  Andrews  (U,  8.  Dept  Agr^ 
B«r.  Statis.  Bui.  81,  pp.  8^).— The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  present  in 
statistical  form  and  to  discuss  the  extent  of  grain  shipments  from  the  States 
which  contribute  to  the  traffic  in  grain  crops  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Statistics  of 
acreage,  yields,  and  domestic  and  foreign  shipments  of  grain  In  the  10  principal 
States  which  contribute  to  this  Industry  are  given  for  the  years  1871-1900,  and 
this  system  of  Inland  waterways  is  shown  to  have  afforded  transportation 
fSadllties  which  have  done  much  toward  giving  better  and  cheaper  service  In  the 
marketing  of  grain  crops. 

Information  is  also  given  on  freight  rates,  s«*vlce  and  capacity  of  boats  and 
cars^  routes  of  grain  traffic,  methods  of  marketing,  and  the  handling  of  grain  In 
transit 

Exports  of  farm  and  forest  products,  1907-1900  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur, 
Btatis.  Bui.  85,  pp.  100).— Detailed  statistics  of  exports  of  farm  and  forest 
Iffoducts,  including  the  countries  to  which  consigned,  are  reported.  In  1909 
the  value  of  farm  products  exported  was  $903,238,122,  and  of  forest  products 
172,442,454,  decreases  from  the  preceding  year  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  092). 

Crop  Beporter  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statis.  Crop  Reporter,  12  {1910),  No. 
11,  pp.  81-88). — Statistics  on  the  condition  and  acreage  of  crops  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  and  the  farm  values  and  range  of  prices  of  agrl- 
coltoral  products,  monthly  receipts  and  stocks  of  eggs  and  poultry  In  the  chief 
markets,  and  causes  of  crop  damages  in  1909  in  the  United  States  are  presented 
and  discussed. 

International  Institute  of  Agriculture:  Further  information  on  the  same, 
D.  Ltjbik  {Rome,  1910,  pp.  iO).— This  pamphlet  gives  Information  on  the  work 
of  the  institute  and  its  present  status,  together  with  the  correspondence  of 
adhering  governments  with  reference  to  making  their  crop-reporting  i^stema 
rontorm  to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Institute. 
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AOKICTTLTITEAL  EDTTCATION. 

Consolidated  rural  schools  and  organization  of  a  county  syBtem,  G.  W. 
Knobb  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr-,  Office  Expt.  8ta8.  BtU,  232,  pp.  99,  figs,  SI). — ^Thls 
bulletin  is  tbe  product  of  3  years*  investigation  of  the  actual  workings  of  school 
consolidation  plans  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Attention  is  gixea  to 
the  various  types  of  consolidated  schools  and  their  cost  of  maintenance,  educa- 
tional efficiency,  and  Influence  on  rural  social  life.  Plans  are  offered  to  illus- 
trate the  feasibility  of  consolidation  under  apparently  adverse  conditions.  A 
list  of  tables  showing  the  principal  features  of  the  investigation  greatly  in- 
creases the  serviceableness  of  the  bulletin  to  students  of  education. 

As  a  result  of  his  investigations  the  author  believes  that  consolidated  rural 
schools  will  eventually  supplant  the  scattered  one  and  two  room  rural  schools 
over  a  large  part  of  the  United  States.  That  the  rate  of  progress  in  school 
consolidation  during  the  first  20  years  after  its  inception  was  characterized  by 
slow  growth  is  accounted  for  by  the  natural  conservatism  of  school  patrons,  by 
the  lack  of  a  scientific  system  of  school  financing,  and  by  lack  of  cooperation. 
These  hindrances  to  progress  are  disappearing  and  at  the  rate  that  schools  have 
been  consolidated  during  the  past  5  years  "  the  next  few  decades  should  see  a 
well  coordinated  rural  school  oystem  nearing  its  completion." 

Tbe  author  finds  that  the  numerous  advantages  of  the  consolidated  as  com- 
pared with  the  district  school  are  secured  through  free  conveyance  of  pupils, 
and  are  impossible  of  attainment  except  by  that  means.  He  states  further  that 
in  communities  where  consolidation  has  had  a  fair  trial,  fully  95  per  c^it  of 
the  school  patrons  give  it  their  indorsement  and  hearty  support 

The  advantages  of  the  consolidated  over  the  district  school  are  apparent  in 
financing,  supervising,  teaching,  and  attendance.  The  consolidated  school  articu- 
lates better  with  other  schools,  the  money  it  expends  yields  larger  results, 
better  teachers  are  employed  at  larger  salaries,  the  pupils  make  more  rapid 
progress  (gaining  two-thirds  of  a  year  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  grade) 
and  are  better  prepared  for  high  school  work,  the  attendance  is  larger  and  more 
regular,  and  opportunities  are  afforded  for  greatly  enriching  the  course  of  study 
tlux)ugh  the  introduction  of  agriculture  and  home  economics  into  the  upper 
elementary  grades  and  the  high  school. 

Programme  for  technical  schools  and  science  and  art  schools  and  classes 
(Dept,  Agr.  and  Tech,  Instr,  Ireland  [Circ.],  1910,  pp.  2^).— This  is  an  explana- 
tory circular,  with  the  regulations  for  1910-11,  for  the  administration  and  dis- 
tribution of  grants  to  schools  other  than  day  secondary  schools. 

Ways  in  which  the  higher  institutions  may  serve  rural  communities, 
A.  D.  Weeks  {Ed.  Rev,,  40  {1910),  No,  S,  pp.  229-234) .—In  this  address  before 
the  North  Dakota  Educational  Association  the  author  maintains  that  "  the  two 
chief  agencies  of  social  control  are  education  and  legislation,  closely  interre- 
lated,** and  points  out  that  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  larg^  re- 
sponsible for  proper  ideals  of  legislation.  He  would  have  these  higher  insti- 
tutions collect  reliable  data  regarding  the  civic  and  social  needs  of  the  country 
population,  then  study,  analyze,  and  interpret  them,  "  create  attitudes  with  re- 
gard to  them,  and  work  up  momentum  for  improved  conditions.'*  In  his  opin- 
ion "education  in  the  industries  of  agriculture,  stock  raising,  fruit  culture, 
home  making,  and  forms  of  manufacturing  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  improved 
conditions,**  and  much  good  may  be  expected  from  institutions  teaching  these 
subjects,  not  only  through  work  hi  the  class  rooms  but  also  through  **  extra- 
mural education.** 

Farmers'  institutes  for  young  people,  J.  Hamilton  and  J.  M.  Stedman 
(U,  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  8tas.  Circ.  99,  pp.  40).— This  circular  calbsi  att^i- 
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tion  to  the  lack  of  adequate  means  for  givLng  vocational  training  in  agricnltnre 
to  yoong  people  in  the  mral  districts  after  they  leave  the  public  schools  and 
b^ore  they  «it^  upon  their  life  occupations.  As  a  partial  r^uedy  for  this  the 
authors  recomm^id  the  organization  of  boys*  and  girls*  clubs  for  childr^i  of 
public  school  age,  and  of  farmers*  institutes  for  young  people  for  those  who 
have  left  the  public  schools,  the  young  people*s  institutes  to  l>6Come  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  agricultural  club  movement  by  the  school  and  the  regu- 
lar farmers*  institutes  for  adults. 

A  discussion  of  the  method  of  instruction  best  adapted  to  giving  vocational 
information,  subjects  for  institute  study,  directions  for  contests,  systematic 
coarse  in  contest  work,  prizes,  boys*  ^icampments^  the  form  of  organization  and 
control  of  the  institute,  the  season  for  meeting,  the  institute,  library,  and  fiirm 
dabs  for  boys  and  girls  under  institute  control  is  followed  by  a  report,  by 
States  and  Territories,  on  young  people's  institutes  organized  under  the  auspices 
of  the  institute  authorities  or  with  their  cooperation.  An  appendix  includes 
a  constitution  for  a  county  farmers*  Institute  fbr  young  people,  a  course  in  con- 
test and  practice  work,  a  form  of  constitution  for  boys*  and  girls*  clubs,  an  order 
of  topics  for  boys*  and  girls*  institutes,  com  and  bread  contest  requirements, 
record  cards  for  com  and  bread,  and  score  cards  for  seed-corn  ears,  seed  wheat, 
seed  oats,  cotton,  and  bread  Judging. 

MISCELLAHEOirS. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Beport  of  Nebraska  Station,  1909  (Nehragka  8ta. 
Rpt  1909,  pp.  XXXII+1S9,  figs,  i2).— This  contains  the  organizati<Hi  list;  a 
review  of  the  work  of  the  station  during  the  year,  including  notes  on  field 
crops,  abstracted  on  page  145  of  this  issue,  and  a  discussion  of  the  status  of  the 
new  substations;  a  financial  statement  for  the  federal  funds  fbr  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1909,  for  the  state  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  November  30, 
1909,  and  for  the  remaining  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  July  81,  1909;  and 
qiedal  articles  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Annnal  Beport  of  Porto  Bico  Station,  1909  {Porto  Rico  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp, 
4^,  pU.  S). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  summary  by  the  Special  Agent 
hk  Charge  of  the  investigations  conducted  at  this  station  during  the  year,  and 
separate  reports  by  the  physiologist,  horticulturist,  entomologist,  chemist,  coffee 
expert,  plant  patholc^st,  and  assistant  animal  husbandman.  The  experimental 
work  reported  is  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Department  Library,  August  and  September,  1910 
{U.  8.  Dept.  AOr.,  Library  Mo.  BmI.,  1  (1910),  Nos,  8,  pp.  tOl^SO;  9,  pp. 
ti3-Z57). — ^These  numbers  contain  data  for  August  and  September,  1910,  re- 
spectively, as  to  the  accessions  to  the  Library  of  this  Departm«it  and  the  addl^ 
tions  to  the  list  of  periodicals  currently  received. 
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Georgia  College.»J.  W.  Hart  has  been  appointed  professor  of  extaision  work 
In  dairying  in  cooperati<m  with  the  Dairy  Division  of  this  Departm«it,  with 
which  he  has  been  connected.  The  college  will  operate  an  educational  trahi 
during  February  and  March  in  cooperation  with  the  railroads  of  the  State. 
A  federated  agricultural  association  has  been  formed  with  the  object  of  bring- 
ing together  and  unifying  the  efforts  of  all  the  agencies  interested  in  the  agri- 
cultural development  of  the  State.  The  cotton  school  and  other  short  courses 
have  been  largely  attoided. 

H.  W.  Moore  has  been  appointed  tutor  in  animal  husbandry. 

JCaine  Station. — Dr.  Frank  M.  Surface,  associate  biologist,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  as  research  assistant  in  the  department  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  Keitucky  Station.  He  is  to  he  succeeded  by  Dr.  B.  P.  Humbert,  of  this 
Department  W.  W.  Bonus  (Cornell,  1909)  has  beei  appointed  associate 
horticulturist. 

Minnesota  University. — ^Dr.  George  Edgar  Vincent,  dean  of  the  faculties  of 
arts,  literature,  and  science  In  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  acc^ted  the 
presidency  of  the  university  and  will  enter  upon  his  duties  April  1. 

Kebraska  University  and  Station. — George  K.  K.  Link  has  been  appointed  ad- 
junct professor  of  agricultural  botany  in  the  university  and  assistant  botanist 
in  the  station,  vice  G.  Herl>ert  Coons,  whose  resignation  has  been  previously 
noted,  and  has  entered  upon  his  dutiea 

Hew  Jersey  Station. — Dr.  W.  H.  S.  Demarest,  president  of  Rutgers  College, 
has  been  appointed  acting  director.  William  D.  Hoyt,  Ph.  D.,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  and  graduate  student  and  fellow  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, has  been  appointed  assistant  lK>tanist  and  bacteriologist 

Ohio  Station. — ^Among  recent  appointments  are  the  following:  Paul  Thayer 
as  assistant  horticulturist,  A.  E.  Perkins  as  assistant  chemist  in  dairy  investi- 
gations, and  J.  A.  Stenius  as  assistant  chemist 

Washington  College.— Recent  additions  to  the  staff  of  the  agricultural  de- 
partment include  A.  B.  Nystrom,  formerly  of  the  Kansas  College,  as  instructor 
in  dairying ;  J.  D.  Charlton,  formerly  of  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College,  as 
instructor  in  farm  mechanics;  and  Miss  Lillian  Blanchard  as  instructor  in 
poultry  production. 

Farming  demonstration  trains  over  three  railway  lines  in  this  State,  and  a 
farming  demonstration  boat  on  Puget  Sound  operated  during  the  sununer 
months,  reached  a  total  of  84,450  people. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultnral  Scienoe.— This  society  held  its 
thirty-first  meettog  in  Washington,  November  16,  1910.  It  was  addressed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  spoke  on  the  subject  of  Training  M»i  tot 
Agricultural  Investigation.  He  showed  how  the  Departmoit  is  a  traintaig 
ground  for  such  men,  who  are  placed  under  specialists  and  given  instruction 
and  experience  in  special  branches.  He  urged  that  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  preparing  men  for  instruction  and  investigation  in  agriculture.  The 
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addroBs  of  tbe  preeident.  Prof.  S.  M.  Tracy,  dealt  with  The  Relation  of  Color 
to  Yield  in  Corn,  smimiarising  the  results  with  refer^ice  to  this  point  of  more 
tban  13,000  records  of  experim^its  in  16  differait  States.  These  showed  an 
aTertge  yield  for  the  white  varieties  of  47.1  bushels  per  acre,  and  for  the  colored 
TariedeB  of  45.6  bushels,  a  difference  of  1.5  bushels  per  acre.  A  possible 
explanation  of  this  was  suggested. 

Papers  on  The  Influence  of  Type  and  of  Age  upon  the  Utilization  of  Feed  by 
Cattle  and  Results  of  Check  Tests  with  the  Respiration  Calorimeter,  were 
presented  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby ;  and  The  Influence  of  Maturity  upon  Yield  and 
WgestibUity  of  Timothy  Hay  was  reported  upon  by  President  H.  J.  Waters, 
Dr.  W.  J.  Beal  described  The  Vitality  of  Seed  Buried  in  Soil  for  Thirty  Years, 
Dr.  L  H.  Pammel  gave  notes  on  New  Fungus  Diseases  for  Iowa,  Prof.  F.  W. 
Bane  presented  a  review  of  the  work  on  The  Gipsy  and  Brown-tail  Moth 
Sapprefision  in  New  England,  and  Prof.  P.  H.  Rolfs  discussed  the  Valuation  of 
Carbobydrates  in  Commercial  Feeding  Stuffs.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  a  symposium  on  The  Essentials  in  the  Training  of  the  Investi- 
gator. This  was  participated  in  by  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby,  Dr. 
W.  a  Jordan,  Director  C  E.  Thome,  and  Prof.  W.  J.  Spillman. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year:  S.  M.  Tracy,  president; 
K.  W.  Allen,  secretary-treasurer;  W.  J.  Beal,  custodian;  and  W.  D.  Hurd, 
assiatant  custodian. 

iaeiieaa  Soeiety  of  Agronomy. — This  society  met  November  14  and  15,  1910, 
in  Wadiington,  D.  d  In  the  absence  of  the  president  of  the  society,  A.  M. 
Ten  ^yck,  the  first  vice  presideit,  A.  R.  Whitson,  acted  as  chairman.  The 
I^o^ram  included  the  address  of  the  retiring  president  and  20  papers,  four  of 
which  were  read  by  title. 

Many  of  the  papers  described  and  discussed  experimental  methods  and  sought 
to  lay  as  much  stress  upon  the  methods  employed  as  upon  the  results  secured. 
While  some  of  them  did  not  bear  upon  this  question  so  directly,  others  went  into 
the  matter  of  reliable  and  trustworthy  means  of  experimentation  quite  thor- 
OQghly,  pointing  out  why  certain  methods  do  not  furnish  data  for  definite 
resoHs  and  suggesting  means  for  avoiding  errors  in  drawing  conclusions  or  in 
the  determination  of  the  final  figures.  Much  attention  was  given  to  the  stand- 
ardization of  experiments  and  two  papers  treating 'of  this  topic  in  particular 
were  included  in  the  program.  This  question  was  regarded  as  very  important 
tnd  a  committee  with  G.  Y.  Piper  as  chairman  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
standardization  of  both  soil  and  crop  experiments  and  to  report  at  the  next 
BMeting  of  the  society. 

By  invitation,  Bert  Ball,  secretary  of  the  committee  on  seed  improvemait  of 
the  cooscU  of  North  American  grain  exchanges,  laid  before  the  society  a  plan 
to  iaangnrate  a  national  movement  to  obtain  a  larger  yield  of  better  grain  and 
nqoested  the  society  to  give  its  aid  to  the  project.  The  ^sential  feature  of 
the  plan  is  the  perfection  of  an  organization  with  the  object  of  locating  the 
nppUea  of  grain  suitable  for  seed  on  the  one  hand  and  for  determining  the 
local  need  of  seed  and  the  demand  for  it  on  the  other.  The  discussion  of  this 
plan  pointed  out  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  experlmoit  station  agrono- 
oiists  In  undertaking  much  of  this  work.  It  was  also  mentioned  that  there  is 
DO  onifonnity  of  opinion  with  reference  to  the  value  of  large  and  small,  or 
li^  and  heavy,  kernels  for  seeding  purposes,  and  that  the  results  of  experi- 
ments  along  this  line  have  not  as  yet  settled  this  question  definitely. 

The  paper  by  E.  G.  Montgom^y,  entitled  Method  for  Testing  the  Seed  Value 
of  Light  and  Heavy  Kernels  in  Gereals,  elicited  considerable  discussion,  which 
finally  led  to  the  decision  that  the  recommendations  presented  by  the  author 
be  sent  to  all  manbers  of  the  society,  with  a  view  to  inducing  other  investi- 
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gators  to  nndertake  carefully  planned  experiments  along  this  line  fdr  the 
purpose  of  getting  comparable  data  which  may  form  a  reliable  basis  for  d^nite 
conclusions  as  to  the  seed  value  of  light  and  heavy  kernels. 

In  addition  to  the  consideration  of  this  particular  phase  of  fleld-cn^  work, 
papers  were  presented  on  methods  of  conducting  cooperative  experiments  with 
farmers,  the  keeping  of  crop  records,  field  and  laboratory  methods  in  wlieat 
breeding,  the  analysis  of  yield  in  cereals,  a  method  of  preventing  cross  poilinatioD 
of  com  by  means  of  muslin  screens,  methods  of  planting  plats  with  the  same 
ears  of  com  to  secure  greater  uniformity  in  yield,  and  on  the  error  in  yields 
of  wheat  from  plants  and  single  rows  in  multiple  series.  A  paper  and  the 
discussion  on  technical  terms  In  agronomy  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee on  terminology,  consisting  of  G.  R.  Ball,  0.  G.  Hopkins,  and  J.  F.  Doggar. 
This  committee  was  instructed  to  consider  the  terminology  of  agronomy,  in- 
cluding the  present  use  and  the  need  for  clearer  definition  of  terms,  togeth» 
with  the  suggestion  of  suitable  new  terms,  and  to  make  a  report  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Most  of  the  remaining  papers  treated  of  some  phase  of  bM  work,  sndi  as 
ammonia  formation  as  a  measure  of  decomposition  processes  in  the  ooil,  sdl 
management,  soil  granulation,  long  v.  short  periods  of  transpiration  in  plants 
as  indicators  of  soil  fertility,  causes  for  increased  yields  of  cereals  by  sou 
sterilization,  and  nonavailable  moisture,  its  determination,  and  its  relatioo 
to  the  moisture  equivalent.  The  committee  on  classification  of  soUs  made  a 
report  of  progress  of  its  work,  further  report  being  deferred  until  the  snb- 
committees,  which  are  considering  differoit  viewpoints  of  soil  claaslficatioQ, 
are  ready  to  present  results. 

The  committee  on  publication  reported  the  publication  in  a  cloth-bonnd 
volume  of  238  pages  of  39  of  the  09  papers  presented  at  the  previous  meetings. 
It  was  decided  to  distribute  this  publication  free  only  to  those  holding 
membership  for  the  years  covered  by  the  volume,  and  to  leave  the  matter  of 
price  to  new  meml)ers  and  others  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  on  publication 
with  power  to  act 

A  committee  on  constitution  was  appointed  and  the  following  perscms  were 
elected  officers  of  the  society  for  the  ensuing  year:  H.  J.  Wherfer,  presi- 
dent; 0.  A.  Zavitz,  first  vice  president;  R.  W.  Thatcher,  second  vice  president; 
C.  R.  Ball,  secretary;  Lryman  Carrier,  treasurer;  and  L.  J.  Briggs  and 
E.  G.  Montgomery,  program  committee. 

Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists. — The  association  held  its  twenty- 
seventh  annual  convention  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  November  10-12,  with  an 
attendance  of  over  200. 

The  president  of  the  association,  W.  A.  Withers,  delivered  the  annnal 
address,  entitled  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry  in  American  Agricultural  Colleges. 
It  dealt  primarily  with  the  position  occupied  in  the  realm  of  science  by 
the  agricultural  chemists  of  to-day,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  statistical 
study  in  regard  to  chemistry  as  taught  in  the  agricultural  colleges  to  students 
taking  chemistry  with  the  view  to  becoming  chenists,  and  to  those  who  intend 
to  specialize  in  other  agricultural  lines.  Drs.  Wiley  and  Cameron,  of  this 
D^mrtment,  in  behalf  of  the  section  in  agricultural  chemistry  of  the  Inte^ 
national  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  discussed  the  importance  to  agricul- 
tural chemistry  of  the  approaching  congress  and  the  need  for  presenting  the 
results  of  American  research  work  before  it 

On  invitation  of  the  association.  Secretary  Wilson,  of  this  Department,  deliv- 
ered an  address  in  which  special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  function  of,  and  the 
benefits  thus  far  derived  by  the  people  from,  the  pure  food  and  drug  law,  and 
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the  direct  and  important  relation  which  the  agrlcnltnral  chemists  have  toward 
tiie  enforcement  of  this  act 

Tlie  report  of  the  associate  referee  on  pliosphorlc  ncld,  II.  D.  Hasklns,  dealt 
largely  with  the  importance  of  providing  state  fertilizer  control  officials  with 
some  satisfactory  method  for  liandling  the  five  or  six  different  brands  of  basic 
slag  now  on  the  market.  He  considered  the  fineness  and  other  methods  now 
utilised  by  the  association  as  unsatisfactory  and  faulty,  and  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  Wagner  method  now  employed  in  Germany.  The  referee  on  the 
determination  of  nitrog^i,  G.  H.  Jones,  again  called  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  determining  the  availability  of  nitrogen  in  fertilizers  and  crude  mate- 
rials, and  the  advisability  of  making  this  a  point  for  future  work. 

E.  L.  Baker,  refteree  on  potash,  reported  on  cooperative  work  with  the  official, 
the  volumetric  cobalti-nitrite,  and  the  gravimetric  cobalti-nitrite  methods.  This 
indicated  that  the  majority  of  analysts  obtained  good  results  with  the  volumetric 
method,  and  that  this  method,  with  some  slight  modifications,  will  be  a  good,  ac- 
curate optional  one.  He  recommended  a  further  study  of  the  volumetric  and 
gravimetric  cobalti-nitrite  methods  for  another  year,  and  a  study  of  the  modi- 
fied ofllcial  method  with  some  further  modifications.  The  associate  referee  on 
potash  availability,  J.  A.  Bizzell,  pointed  out  that  with  our  present  knowledge 
of  soils  an  attempt  to  devise  laboratory  methods  for  available  potash  would  be 
unjustified,  and  recommended  a  further  investigation  of  the  loss  of  water- 
solnble  potash  in  potash  salts  when  mixed  with  acid  phosphate. 

J.  G.  Lipman,  referee  on  soils,  reported  cooperative  work  with  the  Drushel 
modification  of  the  cobalti-nitrite  method  in  connection  with  the  J.  L.  Smith 
fosi<m  method  f«r  total  potassium  in  soils,  and  also  on  methods  for  determining 
soil  acidity.  The  potash  methods  agreed  very  well  amongst  themselves,  and  the 
referee  indicated  that  the  cobalti-nitrite  method  should  be  an  acceptable  op- 
tional one.  The  results  of  the  acidity  tests  were  very  variable  and  contradic- 
tory, and  their  continuation  was  recommended.  O.  M.  Sbedd  introduced  a 
recommendation  that  the  referee  on  soils  for  1911  be  instructed  to  investigate 
a  more  exact  method  for  humus  estimation,  and  that  certain  clianges  be  made  in 
the  text  of  Bulletin  107  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  revised.  C.  G.  Hopkins 
caDed  attrition  to  the  fact  that  it  is  desirable  to  report  the  total  amount  of 
various  constituents  in  soils  and  fertilizers  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
available  or  acid-soluble  constituents  in  order  to  be  able  to  supply  data  upon 
whidi  to  base  a  Just  estimate  of  the  material  and  its  usefulness. 

C  0.  McDonnell,  referee  on  insecticides,  reported  on  the  cooperative  work 
with  methods  for  lead  arsenate,  London  purple,  and  potassium  cyanid.  The 
results  obtained  were  generally  good.  The  referee  on  water,  J.  K.  Haywood, 
reported  on  the  cooperative  work  of  8  collaborators,  on  the  basis  of  which  he 
reconmiended  a  continuation  of  work  with  the  same  methods  for  next  year. 

As  cliairman  of  the  committee  on  the  unification  of  terms  for  reporting 
analytical  results  in  soils,  fertilizers,  and  ash,  R.  J.  Davidson  stated  that  the 
committee  had  decided  to  bring  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  with  a  view  to  securing  international  agree- 
ment The  suggestions  of  the  committee  were  toward  the  ultimate  adoption 
of  the  elonent  system,  but  it  was  advised  that  no  State  discontinue  the  use  of 
the  terms  now  in  use  until  such  discontinuation  is  also  approved  by  the  asso- 
ciation. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  testing  of  chemical  reagents  drew  par- 
ticnlar  attention  to  the  indefinite  designations  often  found  on  labels  as  to  the 
qoality  of  reagents.  L.  M.  Tolman,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  unifica- 
tion of  alcohol  tables,  pointed  out  that  a  fundamental  question  would  have  to  be 
decided  in  regard  to  whether  or  not  60°  F.  is  to  be  used  as  the  standard  tempera- 
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ture  for  these  tables.  He  suggested  that  the  tables  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Standards  be  provisionally  adopted.  Chairman  Tolman  also  made  a  few 
remarks  on  uniform  methods  for  fat  and  oil  analysis,  and  pointed  out  the  work 
done  by  yarlous  scientific  organizations  in  this  regard. 

L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion, made  certain  recommendations  which  were  adopted. 

As  usual  much  attention  was  given  to  the  subjects  of  food  and  drug  ana]yri& 
Following  a  progress  report  from  W.  Frear,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  food 
standards,  the  associate  referee  on  colors,  W.  E.  Mathewson,  reported  on  coop- 
erative work  with  the  identification  of  colors  of  known  origin  and  a  method  for 
oil-soluble  colors.  The  referee  on  fruit  and  fruit  products,  C.  P.  Moat,  made  a 
brief  report  on  the  determination  of  moisture  in  food  products.  R.  W.  Balcom, 
associate  referee  on  vinegar,  gave  a  progress  report  and  spoke  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  clarifying  l>efore  proceeding  with  the  estimation  of  reducing  sugars 
and  the  presence  of  an  aldehyde  in  cider  vinegar  which  reduced  FehIing*B  solu- 
tion, and,  further,  of  the  relation  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  ash  to  the  amount  of 
ash  present  A  general  discussion  of  the  subject  of  vinegar  followed  this  report. 
A  paper  on  the  estimation  of  glycerin,  etc.,  was  read  by  B.  B.  Ross. 

The  associate  referee  on  fiavoring  extracts,  E.  M.  Chace,  reported  on  the 
cooperative  work  on  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  Kleber,  Bennett,  fuchsin-sul- 
phlte,  and  Hiltner  methods  for  cltral  in  lemon  and  orange  oils.  The  Kleber 
method  gave  the  best  results  and  apparently  the  Bennett  method,  the  figures  of 
which  were  in  close  agreement  with  it,  will  with  some  modifications  be  a  good 
optional  one.  Recommendations  were  made  for  methods  for  estimating  vanillin, 
coumarin,  and  acetanilid,  and  for  estimating  and  identifying  vanillin  and  con- 
marin,  caramel,  and  citral  in  fiavoring  extracts.  A  paper  on  ginger  extract  by 
J.  P.  Street  and  C.  B.  Morrison  was  read,  and  one  on  A  Quick  Method  for 
Determining  the  Ether  Extract  in  Dried  Powdered  Substances,  such  as  Cocoa, 
Coffee,  and  Spices,  by  A.  E.  Leach  and  R.  S.  Hiltner.  A.  F.  Seeker,  as  associate 
referee  on  spices,  reported  on  paprika,  with  particular  reference  to  the  identi- 
fication of  added  oil  and  the  reliability  of  the  lodln  number  for  detecting  this 
oil,  and  recommended  a  further  study  of  the  chemical  cliaracteristics  of  tlie 
paprika  extract.  The  associate  referee  on  baking  powder,  E.  Clark,  discussed 
a  few  personal  observations  made  on  the  presence  of  injurious  and  poiaonons 
substances  in  baking  powders.  T.  J.  Bryan,  as  associate  referee  on  fats  and  oils, 
reported  highly  satisfactory  cooperative  results  on  the  determination  of  palm 
oil  in  the  presence  of  vegetable  oils  by  the  Eisenschiml  and  Copthome  method. 
The  associate  referee  on  cocoa  and  cocoa  products,  W.  L.  Dubois,  recommended 
on  the  basis  of  cooperative  work  that  the  provisional  methods  for  determining 
sucrose  and  lactose  In  milk  chocolate  be  adopted,  and  that  the  methods  for  fat 
be  studied  further.  The  associate  referee  on  coffee  and  tea,  M.  K  Jaffa,  indi- 
cated that  the  present  provisional  method  for  caffein  does  not  yield  all  the 
caffeln  on  the  first  extraction  with  chloroform.  The  modifications  recom- 
mended last  year  were  tried  out  and  It  was  found  tliat  the  gravimetric  deter- 
mination could  not  be  taken  as  final  because  a  great  many  impurities  are 
extracted  with  the  caffein. 

P.  B.  Dunbar,  the  associate  referee  on  preservatives,  reported  the  cooperative 
work  on  the  estimation  of  sodium  benzoate  In  jams  and  codfish  and  on  the 
estimation  of  total  sulphurous  acid.  Following  this,  a  paper  entitled.  The 
Effect  of  Nitrates  and  Nitrites  on  the  Tumeric  Test  for  Boric  Acid,  by  J.  M. 
Price  and  E.  H.  Ingersoll,  was  read.  In  which  it  was  indicated  that  nitrites  and 
not  nitrates  were  the  interfering  agents,  nitrites  being  produced  on  evaporating 
the  nitrate  in  a  liydrochlorlc  acid  solution.    Analytical  results  obtained  with 
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canoed  peas  and  catsup  and  wdl-known  methods  for  tlie  parpose  of  securing 
data  for  correctly  Judging  these  products  were  reported  by  the  associate  referee 
00  vegetables,  J.  P.  Street.  P.  P.  Trowbridge,  as  associate  referee  on  water  and 
foods,  discussed  the  advantages  of  the  partial  vacuum  method  over  the  other 
methods  and  the  technique  utilized  in  applying  it  to  samples  of  ice  cream,  com 
meal,  etc.  He  also  pointed  out  that  where  the  drying  was  done  with  this  method 
tbe  results  for  fat  agreed  very  well. 

For  the  referee  on  inorganic  and  organic  phosphorus  in  foods  (meats),  H.  S. 
Grindley  and  E.  L.  Ross  reported  work  at  the  Illinois  Station  with  the  Fort>e8 
magnesia  mixture  method,  the  Emmett-Orindley  method,  and  the  Siegfried-Singe- 
wald  method,  in  which  it  was  indicated  that  all  methods,  when  proper  precautions 
are  oaed.  will  give  identical  results.  R.  Harcourt,  as  associate  referee  on  vege- 
table proteins,  reported  on  the  separation  of  the  salt-soluble  and  alcohol-soluble 
proteins  in  flour,  and  on  the  results  of  baking  tests.  The  methods  employed  for 
tbe  analyses  were  found  to  be  very  good,  but  the  results  obtained  did  not  seem 
to  sbow  why  one  flour  was  superior  to  the  other.  In  the  rei)ort  of  C.  L.  Moulton, 
referee  on  the  separation  of  nitrogenous  bodies  (meat  proteins),  a  study  of  the 
bydrolytic  cleavage  products  of  the  nitrogenous  bodies  of  t>eef  extract  was  rec- 
ommended in  order  to  determine  which  of  these  l>odies  resisted  the  Kjeldahl 
digestion  when  a  large  sample  of  extract  was  used  and,  further,  to  determine  the 
best  coDditioos  for  complete  digestions  by  the  Kjeldahl  method.  O.  E.  Patrick, 
as  referee  on  the  nitrogenous  bodies  in  milk  and  cheese,  presented  an  informal 
report  and  made  several  recommoidations  for  future  work.  The  referee  on 
foods  and  feeding  stufEs,  G.  M.  MacNider,  presented  a  report  on  cooperative  work 
00  the  determination  of  the  acidity  of  feeds,  the  results  showing  a  fair  agree- 
ment No  definite  relation  was  found  to  exist  between  the  amount  of  protein 
present  and  the  acidity.  The  report  on  sugar  and  molasses  submitted  by  Referee 
H.  P.  Agee  and  Associate  Referee  R.  S.  Hiltner  was  confined  chiefly  to  moisture 
methods  and  the  effect  of  different  agents  for  clarification  upon  direct  and 
Clerget*s  polarizations.  G.  S.  Hudson  in  this  connection  called  attention  to  the 
use  of  invertase  for  inverting  instead  of  acid  in  the  Clerget  method  when  work- 
ing with  plants.  The  referee  on  tannin,  J.  S.  Rogers,  reported  on  cooperative 
tests  with  leather  and  tanning  materials  for  moisture,  fat,  and  water-soluble 
Eobstances  (soluble  solids  and  nontannins).  The  report  of  L.  F.  Kebler,  referee 
on  medicinal  plants  and  drugs,  laid  particular  stress  on  existing  methods  of  drug 
assay,  methods  for  the  analysis  of  soft  drinks  and  patent  medicines,  and  the 
existing  physical  standards  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

Other  papers  were  read  at  the  meeting  as  follows:  The  Occurrence  and 
Sstbnation  of  Tin  hi  Food  Products,  by  B.  H.  Smith  and  O.  M.  Bartlett;  Con- 
stants of  the  Ether  Extract  of  the  Cashew  Nut,  by  B.  H.  Smith  and  E.  Clark; 
Comparison  of  Petroleum  Ether  and  Ethyl  Ether  for  Determining  Fat  in  Ck>tton 
Products,  by  G.  M.  MacNider;  A  Modification  of  a  Method  for  Crude  Fiber,  by 
M.  P.  Sweeny ;  Tbe  Infiuence  of  Salts  of  the  Alkalis  upon  the  Optical  Determina- 
tion of  Sucrose,  by  C.  A.  Browne  and  G.  H.  Hardin ;  The  Color  of  Flour  and  a 
Method  for  the  Determination  of  the  Gasoline  CJolor  Value,  by  A.  L.  Winton; 
Platinum  Laboratory  Utensils,  by  P.  H.  Walker  and  F.  W.  Smith;  Synthetic 
Products  and  a  Report  on  Headache  Powders,  by  W.  O.  Emery ;  The  Determina- 
tion of  Lead  in  Lead  Arsenate  as  Lead  Chroma  te,  by  C.  C.  McDonnell  and 
R.  C.  Roark;  American  Worm  Seed  Oil,  by  E.  K.  Nelson;  The  Quantitative 
Determination  of  Ketones  in  Essential  Oils,  by  E.  K.  Nelson ;  Physical  Stand- 
ards of  the  Pharmacopceia,  by  H.  H.  Rusby;  Determination  of  Morphine  in 
Oplnm  and  Opium  Preparations,  by  E.  O.  Eaton ;  Micro-chemical  Tests  for  Alka- 
loids, by  B.  Hs  Howard  and  C.  H.  Stephenson;  Methods  for  the  Analysis  of 
Medicated  Soft  Drinks,  by  H.  C.  Fuller;  Beef,  Iron  and  Wine,  by  E.  A.  Rud- 
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diman;  and  the  Wagner  Method  for  the  Determination  of  Soluble  Phosphoric 
Acid  in  Basic  Slag,  by  W.  L.  Whitehouse^ 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  were,  as  president,  F.  W.  Woll,  of 
Madison,  Wis.;  vice  president,  H.  J.  Patterson,  Ck>llege  Park,  Md.;  and  secre- 
tary, H.  W.  Wiley,  Washington,  D.  C.  As  additional  members  of  the  executive 
committee,  H.  C.  Lythgoe,  Boston,  Mas&,  and  P.  H.  Trowbridge,  Ck>lambia, 
Mo.,  were  elected. 

During  the  session  the  association  was  afforded  the  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing the  new  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  a  modem  milk  plant 
in  Maryland.  Resolutions  were  adopted  in  memory  of  the  late  Albert  E, 
Leach. 

Conyention  of  Southern  Agricultural  Workers. — ^At  the  twelfth  annual  couTen- 
tion  of  Southern  States  Association  of  Commissioners  of  Agriculture,  held  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  21  and  22,  a  change  in  name  to  that  of  Southern  Agri- 
cultural Workers  was  decided  upon,  with  the  view  of  broad^ing  the  scope 
of  the  organization  and  iuclndlDg  in  its  membership  representatives  from  agri- 
cultural colleges,  experiment  stations,  farmers*  institutes,  and  others  actively 
engaged  in  agricultural  work.  The  new  officers  are  as  follows:  President,  Dr. 
Tait  Butler,  Starkville,  Miss.;  vice  presidents,  W.  A.  Gresham,  commissioner 
of  agriculture  in  North  Carolina,  and  Director  W.  R.  Dodson,  of  the  Louisiana 
stations;  and  secretary-treasurer.  Director  B.  W.  Kilgore,  of  the  North  CaroUna 
State  Station. 

International  Live  Stock  Exposition. — The  eleventh  exposition,  held  at  Chicago, 
November  26  to  December  3,  continued  the  successes  of  former  years.  The 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  also  fully  maintained  their  posi- 
tion of  leadership,  figuring  largely  in  the  prize  winnings  and  in  the  list  of 
Judges.  Their  entries  were  as  usual  very  strong  in  the  fat-stock  classes.  The 
Iowa  College  won  the  much-coveted  grand  championship  for  single  steers  with 
Stiamrock  II,  an  Angus  calf  weighing  1,100  pounds  at  10  months  of  age,  and  the 
Kansas  College  first  place  for  2-year-olds.  The  intercollegiate  student  Judging 
competition  was  keenly  contested  by  teams  from  nine  institutions,  first  place 
going  to  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Among  the  large  number  of  agricultural  organizations  to  hold  meetiDgs 
during  the  exposition  were  the  American  Society  of  Animal  Nutrition,  the 
National  Association  of  Stallion  Registration  Boards,  and  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Agricultural  Students. 

Ninth  International  Agricultural  Congress. — The  ninth  International  Agricul- 
tural Congress  will  be  held  at  Madrid  May  1-6,  1911,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  It  will  be  organized  in  eight  sections,  among  the  subjects  to 
be  discussed  being  the  organization  of  cooperation  and  agricultural  credit, 
afforestation,  plant  diseases,  animal  nutrition,  and  the  application  of  mannrei^ 
Either  societies  or  individuals  may  participate  in  the  congress,  the  subscriptioo 
being  20  pesetas  (about  ^).  Applications  for  admission  must  be  filed  prior  to 
March  15  with  the  secretaries  of  the  organizing  committee  of  the  congress  at 
the  offices  of  the  Society  of  Spanish  Agriculturists,  12  Campoamor,  Madrid. 
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Those  who  are  familiar  with  agricultural  development  in  this 
country  under  the  stimulus  of  Federal  legislation  will  find  much  of 
interest  in  plans  which  are  now  being  formulated  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economic  resources  of  Great  Britain  through  govem- 
inental  aid.  These  plans  are  the  result  of  a  most  comprehensive  act 
of  Parliament  known  as  the  Development  and  Road  Improvement 
Funds  Act,  which  although  not  restricted  to  agrictdture  seems  likely 
to  lead  to  far-reaching  benefits  to  that  industry. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Development  Act,  as  the  measure  is  com- 
monly known,  there  is  provided  a  board  of  development  commis- 
sioners, upon  whose  reconmiendations  advances  may  be  made  by  the 
Treasury  for  aiding  and  developing  agriculture  and  rural  indus- 
tries, forestry,  the  reclamation  and  drainage  of  lands,  the  general 
improvement  of  rural  transportation,  the  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  harbors  and  inland  navigation,  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  fisheries,  "  and  for  any  other  purpose  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  development  of  the  United  Kingdom."  These 
advances  may  be  either  as  grants  or  loans,  and  may  be  made  to  a 
Government  department,  such  as  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fish- 
eries or  the  Board  of  Education,  or  to  an  educational  or  other  public 
institution,  or  to  an  association  of  persons  not  trading  for  profit. 

The  funds  available  for  the  purpose  consist  primarily  of  what  is 
known  as  the  consolidated  fund,  for  which  the  act  appropriates  the 
smn  of  $2,500,000  annually  for  five  years,  beginning  with  April  1, 
1910.  To  this  may  be  added  any  special  appropriations  which  may 
be  made  subsequently,  or  any  gifts  or  legacies  which  may  be  forth- 
coming. The  fund  is  available  imtil  used,  and  any  revenue  derived 
from  such  sources  as  interest  or  profits  in  the  repayment  of  loans  or 
the  sale  of  farm  products  may  also  be  utilized. 

The  development  commissioners  mentioned  above  constitute  the 
administrative  body  in  charge  of  the  fund,  and  are  five  in  number, 
appointed  by  the  King  for  terms  of  10  years  each,  the  tenure  being 
Bo  devised  that  the  term  of  one  member  expires  every  two  years. 
Two  of  the  conmiissioners  may  receive  salaries  not  to  exceed  $15,000 
a  year  each,  and  the  board  as  a  whole  has  the  power  of  appointing 
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subordinate  officers  at  such  salaries  as  it  sees  fit,  subject  to  the  cons^t 
of  the  Treasury.  It  is  authorized  to  appoint  advisory  committees  in 
connection  with  the  various  projects  taken  up,  and  may  also  formu- 
late schemes  for  new  projects.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fish- 
eries has  no  part  in  the  administration  of  the  act,  and  by  the  law  may 
itself  be  an  applicant  for  grants  under  it. 

The  scope  of  the  work  which  may  be  undertaken  with  this  act  is 
very  comprehensive.  The  term  "  agriculture  and  rural  industries  ^  aa 
used  in  the  act  is  subsequently  defined  as  including  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, dairying,  the  breeding  of  horses,  cattle,  and  other  live  stock, 
the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  flax,  the  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture of  tobacco,  and  any  industries  immediately  connected  with  or 
subservient  to  any  of  these.  The  lines  of  development  open  are  also 
enumerated,  as  the  "  promoting  of  scientific  research,  instruction,  and 
experiments  in  the  science,  methods,  and  practice  of  agriculture  (in- 
cluding the  j)rovision  of  farm  institutes),  the  organization  of  coop- 
eration, instruction  in  marketing  produce,  and  the  extension  of  the 
provision  of  small  holdings ;  and  by  the  adoption  of  any  other  means 
which  appear  calculated  to  develop  agriculture  and  rural  industries.'' 
Forestry  work  likewise  may  include  experiments,  the  teaching  of 
methods  of  afforestation,  and  the  actual  purchase  and  planting  of  land. 

Road  improvement  is  specifically  dealt  with  in  a  separate  section  of 
the  act.  This  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  Treasury  of  a 
road  board  entirely  distinct  from  the  development  commissioners. 
No  funds  are  directly  appropriated  for  road  improvement  in  the 
Development  Act,  but  provision  is  made  for  borrowing  money  from 
the  consolidated  fund  or  from  any  other  available  source,  the  sums 
borrowed  to  be  repaid  from  the  road  improvement  grant,  obligation 
for  interest  and  refund  not  to  be  incurred  beyond  $1,000,000  for  any 
one  year.  The  revenue  of  this  board  for  the  present  year  has  been 
stated  at  about  $1,500,000,  with  a  prospect  for  a  considerably  larger 
amount  next  year. 

This  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  as  a  whole  will  make  it 
evident  that  wide  discretionary  powers  are  vested  in  the  development 
conmiissioners,  and  that  the  results  attained  will  be  largely  influenced 
by  their  decisions  as  regards  the  lines  of  work  to  be  entered  upon  and 
the  way  in  which  these  are  to  be  conducted.  The  commissioners 
have  thus  far  devoted  themselves  largely  to  formulating  carefully 
considered  plans.  As  would  be  expected,  keen  interest  has  been 
manifested  in  the  possibilities  afforded  by  the  act,  and  applications 
for  aid  under  its  provisions  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  lead  to  a 
statement  sonoe  months  ago  that  the  grants  then  asked  for  would 
involve  an  expenditure  of  three  times  the  sum  available. 
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Altiiongfa  the  act  became  law  December  8,  1909,  only  one  project 
has  been  given  formal  approvaL  This  has  for  its  object  tiie  en- 
couragement of  light  horse  breeding,  a  matter  of  particular  impcHr- 
tance  in  Great  Britain  at  present  because  of  the  requirements  of  the 
British  army,  now  largely  met  by  importations  of  foreign  stock.  A 
grant  of  $200,000  has  been  made  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  it  is 
planned  to  utilize  in  the  award  of  premiums  to  stallions,  grants  for 
the  purchase  of  grade  mares,  the  free  nominations  of  mares  for  serv- 
ice by  premium  or  approved  stallions,  the  purchase  of  thoroughbred 
stallions,  and  the  encouragement  of  voluntary  stallion  registration. 
Hie  detailed  expenditure  of  the  funds  is  to  be  intrusted  to  an  ad- 
visory committee  representing  the  various  interests  most  concerned. 

The  utilization  of  a  portion  of  the  fund  for  agricultural  instruction 
and  research  has  not  yet  been  definitely  provided  for,  but  is  under- 
stood to  be  receiving  much  consideration.  The  desirability  of  such 
aid  seems  to  be  generally  conceded,  particularly  as  at  present  the 
Treasury  funds  available  for  these  purposes  are  comparatively  re- 
stricted. As  explained  in  detail  in  a  previous  discussion  of  the 
status  of  agricultural  education  in  England  and  Wales,*  grants  to 
higher  education  in  agriculture  have  been  made  for  many  years  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  which  corresponds  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  in  this  country, 
but  for  1909-10  these  amounted  to  but  $61,500,  distributed  among 
twenty  institutions.  In  1908-9  additional  special  grants  for  experi- 
mentation and  research  were  begun,  but  these  also  have  been  small, 
ranging  in  1909-10  from  $125  to  $1,000  each,  and  aggregating  but 
^,000. 

The  need  for  additional  resources  for  these  purposes  has  long  been 
felt,  and  has  been  a  frequent  subject  for  discussion  not  only  among 
agricultural  workers,  but  also  by  scientific  men  in  general.  Last 
October  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  made  application  to 
the  development  commissioners  for  $200,000  annually  for  use  in  re- 
search work  in  agriculture  and  for  giving  technical  advice  to  farm- 
ers. A  number  of  agricultural  colleges  and  similar  institutions  have 
submitted  independent  applications  for  financial  aid,  and  the  local 
county  councils,  which  at  present  receive  small  grants  from  the  Board 
of  Education  for  elementary  instruction  in  agriculture,  have  re- 
quested that  $10,000  be  set  aside  for  the  employment  of  county  agri- 
cultural advisers. 

There  has  also  been  presented  to  the  Prime  Minister  for  reference 
to  the  commissioners  a  report  from  the  British  Science  Guild,  deal- 
ing with  the  present  position  of  agrictdtural  research  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  together  with  a  memorial  signed  by  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, representatives  of  societies  connected  with  agriculture,  and  per- 
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sons  prominent  in  the  scientific  world.  This  memorial  declares  that 
"  only  by  a  liberal  allotment  of  the  funds  now  available  can  British 
farmers  be  placed  in  the  positions  enjoyed  by  their  competitors  in 
other  lands,  where  the  endowment  of  agricultural  research  has  long 
been  recognized  to  an  extent  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  Great 
Britain  as  among  the  most  urgent  and  legitimate  objects  for  state  aid." 
The  immediate  investigation  of  the  large  questions  raised  by  these 
applications  has  been  intrusted  to  a  subcommittee  of  the  commis- 
sioners, consisting  of  Prof.  A.  D.  Hall,  of  the  Rothamsted  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Webb.  This  subcommittee  is  con- 
ferring with  an  advisory  committee  of  fifteen,  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  of  which  Secretary  T.  H.  Mid- 
dleton  of  the  board  is  chairman,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  comprehen- 
sive policy  will  be  evolved. 

One  important  result  of  the  new  legislation  has  been  to  stimulate 
widespread  interest  in  the  general  subject  of  agricultural  research. 
The  Science  Guild,  as  mentioned  above,  has  given  active  attention  to 
it  and  valuable  discussions  have  been  contributed  from  other  sources 
as  to  the  scope  and  the  problems  involved  in  the  proper  organization 
of  the  work.  Many  of  these  problems  are  analogous  to  those  already 
encountered  by  Department  and  experiment  station  workers  in  this 
country,  and  have  for  them  a  peculiar  significance^  especially  as  the 
American  experience  has  been  much  cited  in  connection  with  the  new 
enterprise. 

For  example,  questions  as  to  the  exact  definition  and  characteris- 
tics of  research,  as  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  experiment  and 
from  the  application  of  known  facts  and  practice,  the  kind  of  work 
most  needed  under  existing  conditions,  and  the  means  of  securing 
an  adequately  trained  personnel,  have  been  prominent  topics  of  dis- 
cussion. Another  question  upon  which  opinion  has  been  expressed  is 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  a  single  centralized  experiment  or  research 
station,  as  compared  with  a  series  of  smaller  local  institutions  with 
separate  grants;  and  along  with  this,  the  amount  and  character  of 
supervision  of  the  various  enterprises  which  is  desirable.  The  plan 
of  subsidizing  existing  colleges  and  other  institutions  to  enable  the 
carrying  out  of  agricultural  investigations  appears  not  to  meet  with 
entire  favor,  and  the  regulation  of  such  grants  so  as  to  secure  their 
use  in  a  productive  way  without  commercializing  research  is  pointed 
to  as  a  difficulty.  This  difficulty  is  illustrated  in  a  recent  report  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  of  Great  Britain,  on  Grants 
for  Agricultural  Education  and  Research.    The  report  says : 

"A  public  department  when  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  money 
on  research  is  bound  to  take  into  consideration  the  probable  value  of 
the  work  to  the  state.  It  can  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  assurance 
that  sooner  or  later  all  accessions  to  knowledge  will  benefit  the  coun- 
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tiy.  The  taxpayer  of  to-day  naturally  wishes  to  see  a  return  for  his 
oootribnticHi,  if  not  in  his  own  lifetime  at  least  in  that  of  his  chil- 
dren. It  is  obvious  therefore  that,  as  a  matter  of  elementary  justice, 
the  question  of  time  must  receive  consideration  from  any  department 
intnxsted  with  the  expenditure  of  state  funds  on  research.  This  obli- 
gation may  make  it  difficult  to  resist  the  demands  of  those  who  call 
for  early  results;  but  on  the  other  hand  these  demands  must  be  re- 
sisted if  the  state  is  to  avoid  squandering  its  resources.  Nothing  is 
mwe  certain  than  that  much  of  the  best  work,  and  the  work  which 
most  deserves  the  aid  of  the  state,  is  of  a  kind  which  can  not  be  hur- 
ried, or  than  that  no  genuine  scientific  worker  can  grind  out  results 
to  order.  ...  As  the  claims  of  agriculture  on  the  development  fund 
are  obviously  greater  than  the  claims  of  agriculturists,  the  first  en- 
deaTor  should  be  to  find  out  and  aid  those  scientific  men  who,  whether 
tgricolturists  or  not,  are  best  qualified  to  give  the  industry  the  assist- 
inoe  which  it  needs.^' 

The  British  Science  Guild  urges  that ''  the  value  of  investigation 
can  rarely  be  translated  directly  into  terms  of  pecuniary  gain.  The 
benefits  lie  more  in  the  method  of  thought  that  is  induced  among  the 
ftrmers  and  those  concerned  in  advising  them,  in  the  stimulus  it  gives 
to  a  more  exact  conduct  of  the  business  of  farming,  in  the  confidence 
with  which  men  take  up  the  fresh  resources  which  science  and  the 
industries  are  always  putting  at  the  disposal  of  agriculture,  than  in 
my  sudden  revolutions  effected  by  research.  The  fact  that  the  coun- 
tries whose  agriculture  has  made  the  greatest  advances  in  recent  years 
aw  those  which  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  research  is  itself  suffi- 
dmi  justification  for  the  action  of  the  British  Science  Guild  in  urg- 
ing the  British  Government  to  move  in  this  direction.'' 

The  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  expresses 
the  conviction  that  the  research  work  in  agriculture  should  be  de- 
veloped at  local  centers  and  largely  in  connection  with  educational 
institutions,  where  its  influence  on  the  teaching  would  at  once  be 
potent,  and  where  the  conditions  are  most  favorable  for  it,  a  view 
which  in  general  harmonizes  with  experience  in  this  country.  While 
he  admits  that  from  a  purely  administrative  point  of  view  a  state 
research  station  would  offer  certain  advantages,  he  argues  that  the 
local  character  of  the  studies  to  be  made  and  the  application  of  the 
results  to  local  farming  conditions  are  against  the  establishment  of 
one  central  station.  He  says :  "  In  the  immediate  future  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  major  portion  of  the  funds  available  for  agricultural 
raearch  should  go  to  a  small  number  of  institutions,  qualified  by  staff 
and  equipment  to  undertake  research;  but  this  does  not  settle  the 
question  of  the  system  at  which  the  state  should  aim.'' 

The  development  of  the  plans  for  research  under  this  new  fund,  as 
weQ  as  of  many  other  enterprises  which  may  be  inaugurated  under 
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the  provisions  of  the  act,  will  be  awaited  with  keen  interest  by  all 
workers  in  agricultural  science.  They  will  be  inclined  to  concur  in 
the  sentiment  of  British  scientists,  as  eicpressed  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Nature:  "  The  occasion  is  a  critical  one  for  agricultural  science.  The 
amount  of  money  is  considerable  and  much  will  be  expected  in  return 
for  it;  if  those  engaged  in  agricultural  research  can  justify  its  expen- 
diture they  will  be  rendering  good  service  not  only  to  agriculture 
but  to  science  in  general." 

The  soil  is  made  up  of  organic  and  inorganic  or  mineral  constitu- 
ents. Except  in  the  case  of  peat  soils  and  those  of  like  nature  the 
mineral  constituents  make  up  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
soil  mass.  Cameron  found  the  average  proportion  of  organic  matter 
in  surface  soils  (to  a  depth  of  8  inches)  of  the  United  States  to  be 
2.06  per  cent  and  in  subsoils  0.83  per  cent,  or  28  tons  per  acre  to  a 
depth  of  8  inches  and  60  tons  to  a  depth  of  2  feet. 

Notwithstanding  the  relatively  small  percentage  of  organic  matter 
in  ordinary  soils,  the  fertility  and  productiveness  of  the  soil  depends 
to  such  a  large  extent  upon  its  organic  constituents  that  no  soil  is 
considered  normal  without  a  certain  proportion  of  organic  matter. 
Although  this  fact  is  generally  recognized,  the  organic  constituents 
of  the  soil  have  not  been  so  thoroughly  studied  as  the  inorganic  or 
mineral  constituents,  and  as  a  result  exact  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  function  of  these  constituents  is  very  deficient  Schreiner  says : 
"  Every  soil  investigator,  whether  it  be  the  chemist,  bacteriologist,  or 
physicist  studying  some  special  problem,  or  the  agronomist  dealing 
with  the  general  relation  of  soils  to  crops,  sooner  or  later  encounters 
difficulties  that  have  their  origin  in  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil." 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  nature  and  importance  of 
the  organic  matter  of  the  soil,  particularly  the  so-called  humus,  and 
many  views  have  been  held  as  to  its  relation  to  crop  production,  these 
views  changing  from  time  to  time,  but  there  has  really  been  very 
little  accurate,  undisputed  scientific  data  upon  which  to  base  these 
views.  Throughout  the  century  or  more  of  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject, however,  humus  has  always  been  recognized  as  a  most  important 
factor  in  soil  fertility.  In  fact,  the  older  investigators  of  the  subjec* 
were  disposed  to  give  an  exaggerated  importance  to  hiunus  as  a 
direct  and  essential  element  of  plant  food,  measuring  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  entirely  by  the  amount  of  humus  present.  Until  within  recent 
years  a  modification  of  Mulder's  view,  that  humus  and  the  larger 
part  of  the  organic  matter  of  soils  is  made  up  of  humus  acids  having 
the  same  general  properties  in  different  soils,  was  generally  accepted. 

More  recent  investigation,  however,  has  shown  that  this  view  is 
untenable  and  that  humus  is  a  very  complex  substance  made  up  of  a 
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large  number  of  chemical  compounds,  not  necessarily  related,  derived 
unchanged  from  plant  or  animal  remains,  or  resulting  from  the 
breaking  down  of  complex  bodies  in  the  plant  or  animal  tissue,  or 
from  changes  brought  about  by  bacterial  activity  in  the  soiL  The 
character  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  is  therefore  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  materials  added  to  the  soil  and  the  character  of  de- 
composition they  have  undergone. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  clear  understanding  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  organic  matter  of  soils  without  exact  knowledge  of  its 
composition.  Such  knowledge  is  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  farmer,  but  much  more  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
scientific  investigator.  On  this  point  Schreiner  says:  "There  can 
be  intelligent  chemical  treatment  of  any  material  only  when  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  material  treated  is  known.  The  treatment  to 
which  soil  organic  matter  is  subjected  under  cultural  methods  is  in 
part  at  least  chemical  treatment  in  that  such  methods  induce  chemi- 
cal changes.  The  operations  of  irrigation,  conserving  of  moisture 
by  mulches,  aeration  by  cultivation,  inoculation  with  cultures  of 
bacteria,  addition  of  organic  and  green  manures,  are  all  common  agri- 
cultural methods  used  by  farmers  and  they  are  also  operations  that 
influence  the  chemical  changes  which  soil  organic  matter  undergoes." 

The  theory  that  humus  is  a  more  or  less  definite  body,  represent- 
ing the  valuable  portion  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil,  has  led  to 
much  futile  effort  on  the  part  of  chemists  to  devise  methods  of  isolat- 
ing this  body  from  soils  and  studying  its  properties  with  relation 
to  soil  fertility.  The  rather  limited  results  and  possibilities  of  this 
line  of  inquiry  from  a  scientific  standpoint  have  been  brought  out 
by  the  work  of  a  long  list  of  investigators,  as  well  as  that  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  which,  after  a  number  of 
years  of  comparative  tests  of  various  proposed  methods  for  determin- 
ing humus,  voted  at  its  last  meeting  "  that  the  referee  on  soils  for 
1911  be  instructed  to  investigate  the  subject  of  a  more  accurate 
method  for  humus  determination.'' 

It  is  evident  from  an  examination  of  the  work  i*eferred  to,  as  well 
as  the  various  discussions  of  the  subject  which  appear  from  time  to 
time,  that  no  one  knows  in  a  scientific  sense  what  humus  is,  or  is  able 
to  draw  a  clear  line  of  distinction  between  humus  and  other  organic 
matter  in  the  soil.  It  is  therefore  of  fundamental  importance  to  in- 
vestigate the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  as  a  whole  and  to  isolate  and 
study  the  origin  and  properties  of  all  of  the  definite  organic  com- 
pounds which  it  contains. 

Greater  progress  has  very  recently  been  made  in  this  important 
direction  than  is  perhaps  generally  realized.  Within  the  past  year 
Schreiner  and  Shorey  and  their  associates  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils 
have  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  74  the  isolation  and  study  of  over 
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twenty  compounds  found  in  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil.  These 
compounds  belong  to  eight  or  more  different  classes,  as  paraffin  hydro- 
carbons, acids,  alcohols,  esters,  carbohydrates,  hexone  bases,  pyrimi- 
dine  derivatives,  and  purine  bases. 

While  this  work  shows  clearly  the  complex  character  of  the  organic 
matter  of  the  soil,  it  also  encourages  the  hope  that  the  exact  chemical 
nature  of  all  of  the  organic  constituents  of  the  soil  may  ultimately  be 
determined  by  modern  methods  of  research,  thus  furnishing  a  safe 
basis  for  further  study  of  the  origin  and  properties  of  the  com- 
pounds and  their  relation  to  soil  fertility  and  productiveness,  which 
has  not  heretofore  been  available.  Such  exact  knowledge  will  prove 
of  great  assistance  in  the  investigation  of  all  soil  problems  in  which 
the  organic  matter  is  the  paramount  factor. 

Of  like  importance  is  the  work  of  Jodidi  and  others,  in  which 
known  methods  of  investigation  of  proteids  are  being  applied  in  the 
study  of  the  decomposition  products  of  nitrogenous  bodies  in  the 
soil.  This  work  promises  to  show  definitely  the  chemical  character  of 
the  nitrogenous  bodies  present  in  the  soil  and  the  processes  by  which 
they  are  formed,  thus  furnishing  an  exact  basis  for  studying  the  rela- 
tion of  these  bodies  to  the  nitrogen  nutrition  of  plants,  a  point  on 
which  surprisingly  little  is  actually  known  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  great  significance  has  been  usually  and  perhaps  rightly  attached 
to  humus  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  for  plants.  The  relation  of  humus 
to  the  availability  of  the  mineral  plant  food  of  the  soil,  a  subject 
not  now  well  understood  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  received  much 
investigation,  can  only  be  fully  cleared  up  when  studied  in  the  light 
of  exact  knowledge  of  the  compounds  involved. 

Bacteriological  investigation  of  the  soil  has  brought  out  very 
clearly  the  fact  that,  aside  from  its  recognized  physical  effects  and 
function  as  a  source  of  supply  of  nitrogen  and  perhaps  other  plant 
food,  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  is  a  most  important  factor  in 
soil  fertility  as  a  source  of  food  to  the  micro-organisms,  which  in- 
crease and  elaborate  food  for  higher  plants.  A  knowledge  of  the 
exact  composition  of  the  organic  compounds  formed  in  the  soil  under 
different  conditions  will  perhaps  make  it  possible  to  control  in  a 
measure  the  character  of  the  organic  compounds  produced  and  thus 
the  bacterial  activity  of  the  soil. 

Evidently  no  work  on  humus  which  does  not  take  account  of  the 
very  complex  and  varying  character  of  the  group  embraced  by  this 
term  can  be  expected  to  give  intelligent  or  final  results.  Humus  is 
a  generic  term,  as  '^  mineral  matter "  is.  Considered  as  a  substance, 
we  are  dealing  with  something  whose  character  in  a  given  case  is 
quite  unknown,  and  whose  response  to  tests  and  reactions  or  whose 
effect  on  plant  life  can  not  be  foreseen.  It  is  only  as  these  facts  are 
recognized  that  real  progress  in  this  line  of  study  can  be  looked  for. 
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The  relation  of  a^coltoral  chemistiy  to  a^colture  and  biology,  F. 
ScuKn  {Ann.  R,  8taz.  Chim,  Agr.  8per.  Roma,  t.  aer.,  S  (1909),  pp.  509-457).— 
A  paper  read  at  the  Rome  meeting  of  the  Italian  Chemical  Society  in  February, 
19ia 

Yearly  report  on  the  progress  in  chemistry  of  foods  and  condiments, 
H.  KtrrxEWKEULEB  (Chem.  Ztg„  54  (1910),  Nos.  48,  pp,  426-428;  49,  pp.  457- 
440). ^A  retrospect  of  the  advances  made  in  the  chemistry  of  foods  and  related 
branches  during  1909. 

Innovations  in  analytical  chemistry,  C.  Beoeb  (Ztachr,  Analyt,  Chem,, 
49  (1910)^  No.  7,  pp.  427-436,  figs.  j). — The  author  describes  and  presoits  illus- 
trations of  handy  Innovations  for  preventing  losses  and  other  discrepancies  In 
the  process  of  estimating  nitrogen  in  milk  and  feces,  also  a  modified  Kipp  appa- 
ratus, and  a  description  of  the  use  of  the  Ostwald  thermoregulator  for  artificial 
digestion  tests. 

The  uses  of  trichlorethylene  in  analytical  chemistry,  L.  Gowino-Scopes 
{Analyst,  55  {1910),  No.  41h  PP.  2S8-245).-'A  description  of  the  chemical, 
physical,  and  solvent  properties  of  trichlorethylene,  specific  gravity  1.47,  l)oll- 
iDg  point  SS""  C.  It  is  a  colorless  and  nonlnfiammable  liquid.  The  article  con- 
siders its  use  for  fat  extraction  in  milk  and  foodstuffs  analysis,  etc. 

A  comparison  of  Pozzi-Escot's  and  Devarda's  method  for  the  estimation 
of  nitrates,  E.  Cahen  {Analyst,  35  {1910),  No.  412,  pp.  307,  508).— In  the 
Devarda  method  **  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  In  water  Is  introduced  into  a  Jena 
0aas  bulb  flask  together  with  2  to  3  gm.  of  the  alloy  (Al  45,  Cu  50,  Zn  6)  and 
5  cc  of  alcohol.  The  alloy  must  be  sufficiently  finely  powdered  to  pass  through 
a  60  mm.  sieve.  Fifty  cc.  of  concentrated  alkali  are  added,  and  the  flask  quickly 
connected  to  the  Kjeldahl  distilling  apparatus  and  allowed  to  stand  for  SO 
minutes,  when  the  vigorous  reaction  will  be  complete.  The  contents  of  the  flask 
are  then  slowly  raised  to  the  boiliug  temperature,  and  steam  is  passed  for  SO 
minutes,  when  all  the  ammonia  will  have  distilled  over  into  the  receiver  con- 
taining the  add."    The  indicator  employed  was  methyl-red. 

The  method  is  considered  superior  to  that  of  Pozzl-Escot  (B.  8.  R.,  22,  p.  706). 

Determination  of  ammonia  nitrogen  in  water  in  the  presence  of  hydro- 
gen snlphid,  R  Bartow  and  B.  H.  Harbison  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Boo.,  32 
{1910),  No.  10,  pp.  1256-1259).— The  authors  flnd  that  by  adding  sulphuric 
acid  to  the  water  to  be  examined  the  ammonia  is  flxed,  while  the  hydrogen 
snlphid  may  be  distilled  off.  The  ammonia  Is  then  liberated  with  sodium 
hydrate.    This  procedure  has  no  Influence  on  the  other  analytical  results. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  preparation  of  soil  solutions  for  chemical 
analysis,  A.  von  'Siomond  (//.  Conf.  Agrog4ol.  Internal.  Stockholm,  1910, 
S4ium4  [/],  pp.  25-5(?).— According  to  the  author,  the  methods  of  preparing  the 
soil  solution  constitute  the  nucleus  of  every  soil  analysis.    He  flnds  it  imperative 
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to  consider  (1)  The  recognition  of  the  problem  at  hand  in  deciding  on  the  methods 
for  its  solution;  (2)  the  methods  utilized  for  samplhig  the  soil  in  the  field; 
(3)  the  size  of  the  soil  particles  in  the  sample  to  be  examined;  (4)  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  solvent  employed;  and  (5)  other  factors  which  affect  the 
solution,  such  as  temperature,  time  of  exposure  to  solvent,  concentration,  etc 
The  various  points  are  further  analyzed  and  discussed. 

Preparation  of  the  soil  extract  for  chemical  analysis,  A.  Ybstebbebo  (//. 
Conf,  Agrog^oh  IniemaU  Stockholm,  1910,  R48um4  [J],  pp.  Si,  S5). — ^The 
author  points  out  that  in  order  to  judge  the  characteristics  of  the  soil  properly, 
particularly  its  content  of  plant  nutrients  and  products  of  weathering,  it  is 
necessary  to  utilize  a  comparatively  strong  solvent.  Other  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  connection  are  the  nature  and  amount  of  solvent,  the  tempera- 
ture, and  the  time  of  exposure  to  the  solvent. 

The  author  recommends  the  following  procedure  for  mineral  soils:  Extract 
1  part  of  soil  with  5  parts  of  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  (six  times  normal) 
boil  for  a  period  of  1  hour,  and  determine  in  the  resulting  extract  KjO,  PA 
and  (Fe  Al)sOs.  The  amount  of  (Fe  AOsOs  found  in  the  extract  is  a  measure 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  weathering-silicates  (zeolithic)  contained  in  the  soiL 
For  the  sake  of  completeness  the  author  also  recommends  determining  tiie 
soluble  silicic  acid  present  in  the  residue  after  extracting  with  hydrochloric 
acid  solution.  The  calcium  content  can  be  calculated  from  the  results  of  the 
carbon  dioxid  determination,  or  it  can  be  extracted  with  a  cold  2  per  cent 
solution  of  acetic  acid  (or  a  warm  ammonium  chlorid  solution)  and  the  amomit 
of  calcium  determined  directly. 

The  electrical  bridge  for  the  determination  of  soluble  salts  in  soils, 
R.  O.  B.  Davis  and  H.  Bryan  (C/.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur.  Soils  Bui.  61,  pp.  S€, 
pl8.  5,  figs.  7). — ^This  is  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  the  slide  wire  bridge 
as  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department,  with  a  detailed  descriptlOD 
of  a  modification  of  the  apparatus,  previously  described  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  325; 
12,  p.  320).  The  bulletin  also  Includes  some  experimental  results  obtained  with 
the  instrument,  and  which  have  particularly  to  do  with  determining  the  causes 
for  certain  differences  in  the  results  obtained  with  the  method. 

The  conclusions  from  this  work  were  as  follows :  "  The  resistance  of  a  soil 
having  the  same  salt  content  increases  with  an  increase  in  the  flnenees  of 
texture  of  the  soil.  Where  the  salt  is  partly  carbonates  the  resistance  is  much 
greater  than  when  other  salts  alone  are  present.  The  presence  of  organic 
matter  increases  the  resistance  for  the  same  salt  content.  If  a  soil  is  dry,  the 
reading  for  resistance  should  not  be  made  until  20  minutes  have  elapsed  after 
moistening.  Accurate  enough  results  may  be  obtained  with  concentrated  solu- 
tions by  reading  resistances  with  the  cup  partly  filled." 

The  authors  point  out  that  when  considering  these  conclusions  for  field  work 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  method  only  reaches  its  full  accuracy  when  the 
alkalis  contain  very  little  or  no  carbonate  and  when  the  amount  of  organic 
matter  is  small.  For  eliminating  the  error  caused  by  carbonates,  the  authors 
have  constructed  special  tables  giving  ratios  for  various  combinations  of  car- 
bonates and  other  alkalis  as  determined  in  the  area  under  investigation,  though 
in  areas  where  much  variation  exists  the  bridge  results  must  be  considered  only 
as  approximate.  The  method  is  not  recommended  for  soils  which  contain  much 
organic  matter  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  preparing  standards  for  such  soils. 

The  bulletin  also  describes  field  directions  for  the  use  of  the  bridge. 

Volumetric  determination  of  copper,  E.  B.  Holland  {MassachusetU  8ta, 
Rpt.  1909,  pt.  1,  pp,  IJiO,  i-J/).— This  method  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Low  sine- 
acetate  method  and  has  been  employed  by  the  author  for  estimating  the  coppw 
in  the  cuprous  oxld  obtained  in  the  Allihn  tubes  in  sugar  estimationa    Its  chief 
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advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  large  namber  of  theae  tubes  can  be  collected 
and  the  copper  determinations  made  at  one  time.  It  has  also  been  successfully 
applied  to  the  estimation  of  copper  in  Paris  green  and  arsoiite  of  copper.  It 
is  conducted  as  follows : 

"The  copper  is  dissolved  in  5  cc  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  [the  filter], 
tlum>u|^7  washed  with  hot  water,  and  the  filtrate  run  into  an  E«rlenmeyer 
flask  by  means  of  suction.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  small  volume  to  expel 
excess  of  add,  and  afterwards  diluted  with  60  cc.  of  water.  Too  great  con- 
centration should  be  avoided,  as  it  often  results  in  the  precipitation  of  a  very 
insoluble  form  of  copper  and  the  loss  of  the  determination.  Twenty-five  cc. 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  zinc  acetate  and  20  cc.  of  potassium  iodid  (166  gm. 
to  1,000  cc.)  are  added,  and  the  free  iodin  titrated  with  tenth-normal  sodium 
thiosulphate  solution  (24.83  gm.  per  liter).  The  thiosulphate  is  run  in  grad- 
ually, with  constant  shaking,  until  the  brownish  yellow  color  (iodin)  has  been 
largely  destroyed;  then  2  cc.  of  starch  paste  (1  gm.  to  200  cc.)  are  added  and 
the  titration  continued  until  the  blue  particles  have  entirely  disappeared.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  reaction  the  fiask  should  be  stoppered  and  shaken  thor- 
oughly. 

**  The  copper  equivaloit  of  the  thiosulphate  is  determined  by  diluting  £5  cc. 
of  a  standard  copper  solution  with  water,  evaporating  and  titrating  exactly  as 
in  tlie  test.  The  standard  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  10  gm.  of  pure 
dry  metallic  copper  in  200  cc.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  making  up  to  a 
liter  with  water  at  20*  C.  The  solution  should  l>e  analyzed  gravimetrically, 
and  will  keep  almost  indefinitely.  From  this  data  the  reducing  action  of  the 
sugar  solution  can  be  readily  calculated  in  terms  of  copper,  and  by  conversion 
tables  tlie  corresponding  amount  of  sugar." 

A  new  volumetric  method  for  the  determination  of  manganese,  F.  J.  Mbtz- 
GEB  and  R.  F.  McC^backan  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  8oc.,  32  {1910),  No.  10,  pp.  1250, 
1251). — ^The  solutions  used  are  a  tenth-normal  potassium  permanganate  solu- 
tion, a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  of  about  equivalent  strength,  and  a  solution 
of  manganous  sulphate  carefully  standardized  gravimetrically  by  weighing  as 
pyrophosphate.    The  method  is  as  follows: 

''Place  50  cc  of  the  standard  manganese  solution  in  a  800  cc.  Erlenmeyer 
flask,  add  10  to  15  cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  allow  to  cool.  Add  1 
to  2  gm.  of  finely  powdered  sodium  bismuthate  in  such  a  way  that  none  of 
the  powder  sticks  to  the  sides  of  the  flask.  Place  the  fiask  In  a  l>eaker  of  water 
so  that  the  level  of  the  solution  is  several  inches  below  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  beaker.  Heat  slowly  to  boiling  and  l)oil  till  the  precipitate  of  basic 
bismuth  compound  settles  well  and  has  a  granular  appearance  (al>out  20  min- 
utes* boiling  is  usually  necessary).  Remove  the  fiask  and  cool  under  running 
water,  add  a  known  excess  of  ferrous  sulphate  solution,  dilute  to  about  200  cc., 
and  titrate  back  with  standard  permanganate  solution. 

**  The  manganese  standard  of  the  permanganate  is  calculated  from  the  reac- 
tion which  may  he  represented  thus :  Mn*+++  +  2Fe**  — ►  Mn++  +  2Fe*^.  Or 
the  value  of  the  permanganate  In  terms  of  iron  multiplied  by  0.4918  gives  the 
value  in  terms  of  manganese.** 

The  detection  of  small  amounts  of  manganese  in  foods,  Dumitbesoou 
and  Mlle  E.  Nicolau  (Ann.  FaUif.,  3  (1910),  No.  23,  pp.  370-372) .--The 
method  consists  of  oxidizing  the  manganese  (if  present  in  the  ash)  with  a 
40  per  cent  solution  of  ammonium  persulphate,  adding  a  drop  of  2  per  coit 
cobalti-nitrate  to  the  solution,  and  boiling,  when  the  characteristic  permanga- 
nate color  will  be  obtained. 

Judging  the  quality  of  wheaten  and  rye  flour,  O.  Rammstedt  (Zischr. 
OffentU  Chem^  16  (1910),  No.  12,  pp.  231-243). —A  critical  discussion  of  the 
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results  obtained  by  various  autliors  and  the  methods  employed  for  investigat- 
ing the  quality  of  flour.  The  author  has  also  conducted  some  catalase  tests, 
in  wliich  it  was  noted  that  ignited  sea  sand  was  capable  of  liberating  oxygen 
from  hydrogen  peroxid  mechanically.  See  also  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  22, 
p.  411). 

Detection  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  olive  oil,  B.  Mabcille  (Ann.  Falsif.,  S 
{1910),  No.  20,  pp.  235-2S8;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  34  {1910),  No.  85,  Repert.,  p. 
S46;  Analyst,  35  {1910),  No.  kl3,  pp.  356,  357).— In  Halph«i's  test  the  author 
finds  the  reaction  more  sensitive  if  the  oil  and  reagent  are  heated  in  a  sealed 
glass  tube  at  a  temperature  of  120''  C.  When  1  per  cent  of  cotton-seed  oil  is 
present  a  distinct  coloration  is  obtained  in  12  minutes.  With  small  amounts 
of  oil  it  is  necessary  to  heat  for  6  hours  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  exceed  a 
temperature  of  l^"",  as  at  from  130  to  ISO""  pure  fats  and  oils,  especially  olive 
oils,  yield  a  coloration  with  the  reagent.  By  preparing  standards  of  olive  oil 
containing  known  amounts  of  cotton-seed  oil  an  approximation  can  be  obtained, 
by  comparison,  as  to  how  much  cotton-seed  oil  is  present  in  the  olive  oil  in 
question. 

The  detection  of  urotropin  in  musts  and  wines,  Voisenet  {Ann.  Chitn. 
Anal^i.,  15  {1910),  No.  7,  pp.  266-268) .—The  method  consists  of  the  following: 
Take  25  cc.  of  the  wine,  acidify  with  2  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  distill  slowly 
in  a  distillation  flask,  and  collect  the  distillate  in  a  test  tul)e  which  is  graduated 
up  to  50  cc.  Reject  the  first  5  cc.,  but  add  to  the  following  5  cc.  1  cc.  of  tlie 
albumin  reagent  and  18  cc.  of  the  nitrous-hydrochloric  acid  reagent,  and  then 
agitate  and  heat  in  the  water  bath.  In  the  presence  of  urotropin  a  violet 
coloration  will  be  produced. 

The  chemistry  of  vanilla  beans,  S.  Isebman  (Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Jour., 
19  (1910),  No,  1,  pp.  21-26,  figs.  7). — From  a  number  of  careful  experiments 
made  to  discover  the  chemical  character  of  the  different  constituents  of  the 
vanilla  bean  the  author  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  natural  flavor  of  vanilla 
bean  will  not  be  reproduced  by  artificial  means  for  many  years  to  come. 

Additional  notes  for  methods  in  fat  analysis,  B.  B.  Holland  {Masaachu- 
setts  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pt.  1,  p.  i59).— Continuing  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  22, 
p.  212),  the  author  draws  attention  to  the  importance  of  using  a  definite 
amount  of  indicator  (1  cc.)  and  a  definite  temperature  (40  to  45*"  C.)  for  con- 
ducting titrations  for  the  saponification  and  acid  numbers  of  the  fat  and  the 
neutralization  number  of  the  insoluble  acids.  Sulphuric  acid  was  found  pref- 
erable to  hydrochloric  acid  for  the  decomposition  of  the  soaps  in  the  estima- 
tion of  insoluble  acids.  The  variable  results  obtained  in  determining  the  iodin 
number,  are  probably  due  to  the  volatilization  of  the  iodin,  and  may  l>e  made 
more  uniform  by  moistening  the  cork  with  a  solution  of  potassium  iodid. 

Stability  of  batter  fat  samples,  E.  B.  Holland  (Massachusetts  8ta.  Rpt. 
1909,  pt.  1,  pp.  i52-/58).— -The  author  sought  to  determine  whether  butter 
samples  as  ordinarily  handled  underwent  any  changes,  and  whether  these 
appreciably  affected  the  analytical  results. 

The  results  show  that  light  in  the  presence  of  moisture  produces  a  loss  in 
color,  but  no  marked  acceleration  in  the  loss  of  color  was  present  in  the  ab- 
sence of  air.  Air,  on  the  other  hand,  always  induced  a  uniform  destruction 
of  color.  The  chemical  results  show  that  added  moisture  in  the  absence  of 
air  had  no  appreciable  action  in  excess  of  the  check,  nor  did  light  alone  in  the 
presence  of  moisture  show  any  change  for  a  period  of  18  months,  while  the 
check  sample  was  somewhat  decomposed.  Moist  air  increased  hydrolysis  and 
water  and  light  hastened  the  process.  When  air  was  absent,  added  moisture 
seemed  to  have  no  influence  on  the  unsaturated  compounds,  whereas  both  light 
with  and  without  moisture  cheeked  the  oxidation  process  somewhat.    The 
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antbor  points  out  that  Ugbt  is  a  factor  in  both  oxidation  and  liydrolysia,  but 
finds  the  explanation  for  the  latter  diflkult  He  concludes  that  **  filtered  bntter- 
fiit  samples  can  be  satisfactorily  preserved  In  well-stoppered  bottles.** 

Exc^it  for  the  fact  that  heating  gave  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  add 
number  no  other  changes  were  noticeable.  It  is  therefore  concluded  tliat 
butt^  Alt  heated  to  temperatures  up  to  60"*  C  undergoes  practically  no  change. 

The  use  of  the  Zeiss  immersion  ref  ractometer  in  the  detection  of  watered 
milk,  P.  H.  Smith  and  J.  0.  Reed  { Massachusetts  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pt.  i,  pp. 
HS-15S). — ^The  method  recommended  by  Leach  and  Lythoe  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p. 
742)  was  further  studied,  and  on  the  basis  of  results  obtained  with  milk  from 
3  herds  and  some  samples  wUch  were  systematically  skimmed  and  watered, 
the  authors  conclude  that  "  the  serum  of  a  milk  of  known  purity  is  not  likely 
to  have  a  refractive  index  below  40.  It  seems  probable  that  the  refractive 
Index  depends,  to  an  extent,  upon  the  stage  of  lactation  of  the  cow,  being 
highest  in  the  advanced  stages,  when  the  animal  Is  giving  but  little  milk. 
More  data  are  needed,  however,  to  confirm  this  statement.  Rich  milk,  con- 
taining 4  per  cent  or  more  of  f^t,  has  a  tendency  to  give  a  higher  index  of  re- 
fhiction  than  thin  milk  (less  tlian  4  per  cent  fat).  This  rule,  however,  does 
not  always  hold  true. 

"Blany  milks,  especially  those  produced  by  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  and  their 
grades,  can  be  adulterated  with  10  per  cent  of  water,  or  5  per  cent  of  wat^ 
and  5  per  cent  of  skim  milk,  and  escape  detection  by  means  of  the  index  or 
refraction.  In  case  of  very  rich  milk,  1.  a,  pure  milk  containing  6  per  cent  of 
fat,  it  may  be  possible  to  add  20  per  cent  of  water,  or  10  per  cent  of  water 
and  10  per  cent  of  skim  milk,  without  positively  detecting  its  presence  by  the 
aid  of  tlie  refractometer. 

''It  is  believed  that  the  Zeiss  refractometer  will  prove  very  helpful  in  the 
detection  of  added  water  in  milk.  The  evidence  furnished,  however,  must  be 
considered  in  connection  with  tliat  secured  by  direct  chemical  analysi&  It  is 
believed  tliat  the  percentage  of  ash  in  milk  is  likely  to  prove  fully  as  helpful 
in  many  cases  as  the  index  of  refraction  in  detecting  the  presence  of  added 
water.  Mixed  milk  falling  substantially  below  0.70  per  cent  of  ash  must  be 
regarded  with  suspicion,  and  that  testing  below  0.66  per  cent  of  ash  as 
watered.** 

Catalaae  estimation  in  milk,  N.  Gerbeb  and  A.  Ottikeb  (MUchw.  Zentbl., 
€  (1910),  yo.  7,  pp.  316^27,  figs.  5).— A  discussion  as  to  the  use  of  the  Lobeck 
apparatus  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  13)  for  determining  the  catalase  in  milk  and  utiliz- 
ing the  results  for  differentiating  normal  from  pathologic  and  colostrum  milks 
and  pasteurized  from  unpasteurized  milk.  The  results  of  the  tests  are  ap- 
pended. 

Estimation  of  butter  and  coconut  fat  in  margarln,  S.  H.  Blichfeldt  {Jour. 
Hoc  Chem.  Indus.,  29  {1910),  No.  IS,  pp,  792-794,  flgs.  «).— The  author  devised 
a  method  and  an  apparatus,  which  is  Illustrated,  to  overcome  some  of  the  difiH- 
cnlties  encountered  with  the  Polenske  method  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  850). 

Examination  of  the  constituents  of  coco  butter;  composition  of  coconut 
oH,  a.  Halleb  and  A.  Lasbieub  {Ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  Si  {1910),  No.  57,  p. 
509). — ^In  order  to  render  the  copra  edible  it  is  heated  with  superheated  steam, 
which  decolorizes  it  and  drives  ofF  noxious  odors.  Coco  butter  owes  its  dis- 
agreeable odor  to  an  oil  the  chief  constituent  of  which  Is  methylheptylketon 
and  methylnonylketon,  but  which  also  contains  small  quantities  of  an  uniso- 
lated  aldehyde,  which  is  optically  active. 

Determining  lactic  acid  quantitatively  by  estimating  the  amount  of 
aldehyde  split  oif,  O.  von  FthtTH  and  D.  Chabnass  (Biochem.  Ztschr.,  26 
{lBOO)t  'So.  S^4f  pp.  199^20,  figs.  2). — From  the  results  of  the  works  the  authors 
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conclude  that  Blpper's  method  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  524)  is  to  be  given  the  prefer- 
ence over  the  usual  titrlmetric  iodoform  method.  The  oxidative  splitting  off 
of  aldehyde  from  the  lactic  acid,  it  is  shown,  goes  on  in  a  uniform  manner,  and 
while  It  does  not  do  this  in  an  absolutely  quantitative  way  the  basis  of  tlie 
reaction  can  still  be  considered  a  good  one  for  a  quantitative  method. 

Other  modifications  Introduced  by  the  authors  Included  substituting  an  ordi- 
nary distillation  apparatus  for  a  complicated  apparatus,  drawing  air  through 
the  apparatus  during  the  process,  and  reducing  the  concentration  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  used  In  conjunction  with  the  permanganate. 

The  estimation  of  salicylic  add  by  the  distillation  of  its  dilate  aqueoos 
solutions,  N.  C.  Cassal  (Chem.  Netos,  101  (1910),  No.  26S9,  pp.  289,  290).- 
The  author  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  usual  method  of  extracting 
salicylic  add  with  chloroform  or  ether  from  wine,  sirups,  etc.,  has  many  dis- 
advantages, and  further  that  such  substances  as  tartaric  and  citric  acids,  alco- 
hol, glycerin,  and  sugar  have  an  Inhibitory  effect  on  the  volatilization  of  the 
acid.  If  purely  aqueous  solutions  are  dealt  with,  and  no  substances  which 
interfere  are  present,  the  salicylic  add  which  distills  over  Is  In  proportion  to 
that  present  In  the  sample.  The  application  of  this  principle  for  wines  is  gi?^ 
with  the  results  of  some  analyses  obtained  with  the  method. 

Estimation  of  the  ash  in  cane  sugar,  fillers  and  sirups  by  the  electrical 
conductivity  method,  A.  Trenkleb  (Osterr.  Ungar.  Ztachr.  Zuckerindut.  «. 
Landw.,  S9  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  iSTt-Ul,  figs.  2).— The  author,  after  discussing 
the  Main  method  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  10)  and  the  Lange  method  (B.  S.  IL,  23,  p. 
307),  reports  determinations  of  the  soluble  and  Insoluble  ash  by  the  ordinary 
method  and  by  the  electrical  conductivity  method.  The  latter  method  gave  good 
tesults  for  the  soluble  ash.  A  cheap  form  of  apparatus  for  determining  the 
electrical  conductivity  which  the  author  has  found  satisfactory  Is  described. 

Temperature  correction  in  estimating  dry  substance  in  sugarhouse  prod- 
ucts with  the  immersion  refractometer,  V.  Stan£k  (Ztschr.  Zuckerindus. 
Bohmen,  34  (1910),  No.  9,  pp.  5W-508 ).—Ck)rrectlon  tables  giving  the  number 
of  scale  divisions  to  be  added  or  subtracted  to  the  refractometric  reading 
found  on  examining  sugarhouse  products  are  presented. 

Decomposition  products  of  glucose  in  cane  sugar  molasses,  H.  G.  Pbinsek 
Geeeligs  (Intemai.  Sugar  Jour.,  12  (1910),  Noa.  138,  pp.  293^05;  139,  pp. 
332-338). — ^The  results  show  that  under  normal  factory  conditions  some  of  the 
Invert  sugar  Is  broken  up  Into  compounds  which  In  part  volatilize  and  In  part 
remain  behind  and  appear  in  the  analytical  results  as  part  of  the  unexplained 
balance  In  the  juices,  sirup,  and  molasses.  The  retained  bodies  are  only  slightly 
optically  active,  are  capable  of  undergoing  still  further  decomposition,  and  have 
an  Indefinite  and  unstable  reducing  power,  which  Is  less  than  that  of  the 
original  Invert  sugar. 

As  the  retained  compounds  are  not  volatile  but  are  combustible  they  are,  on 
analysis,  neither  found  In  the  ash  nor  In  the  water  determination,  nor  are  they 
detected  with  the  real  gummy  matter,  and  are  only  partly  precipitated  by  basic 
lead  acetate.  Taking  Into  consideration  all  the  facts,  It  appears  that  these 
bodies  still  behave  like  the  sugars. 

Standards  for  mixed  molasses  feeds,  Neubaueb  (Devt.  Zuckerindus.,  35 
(1910),  No.  28,  pp.  557-559;  aha.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  34  (1910),  No.  92,  Repert.. 
p.  380). -^A  discussion  of  the  present  standards.  In  which  It  Is  suggested  as 
proper  to  define  accurately  what  constitutes  normal  molasses  and  molasses  con- 
stituents, and  further.  In  what  proportion  the  various  constituents  are  added 
to  the  feed.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  set  down  the  highest  allowable  water  con- 
tent Guarantied  amounts  of  sugar,  fat,  and  protein  are  not  absolutely  necee- 
sary,  but  desirable. 
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StmdardB  for  mixed  molasses  feeds  (Deut.  Zuckerindus,,  S5  (1910),  No. 
25.  pp.  Sn-580;  abs,  in  Chem.  Ztg,,  S4  (1910),  No.  92,  Repert.,  p.  58(?).— Com- 
ments on  tbe  at>OTe  article  are  given. 

A  moisture  tester  for  grain  and  other  substances  and  how  to  use  it, 
J.  W.  T.  Drvix  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant.  Indus,  Circ  72,  pp.  15,  figs.  IS).— 
This  method  and  apparatus,  preyiously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  1122),  has  been 
Blightiy  modified,  and  specific  directions  have  been  pr^)ared  for  estimating  the 
moisture  in  the  more  important  cereal  graina 

An  asculin  and  f  at-splittingr  enzym  in  iEsculus  hippocastanum  (common 
harse-chestnut),  W.  Sigmxjnd  (Monatsh.  Chem.,  SI  (1910),  No.  7,  pp.  657- 
57l).~In  the  bark  and  seed  coats  of  the  horse-chestnut  the  author  detected  an 
eniym  which  splits  asculin  into  asculetin  and  glucose,  and  for  which  he  pro- 
poees  the  name  "  asculase."  In  the  cotyledons  of  the  seeds  a  fat-splitting  enzym 
was  also  noted. 

The  drying  of  cider  apples,  G.  Wabgollieb  (Bui.  Assoc.  Franc  PomoL, 
27  (1909)^  No.  2,  pp.  81-1S4). — ^An  inquiry  into  the  different  methods  of  drying 
dder  apples  on  a  small  and  large  scale  and  in  different  localities.  The  cost  of 
prodocticMi,  prices  received  for  the  product,  analyses  of  the  dried  cider  apples 
tnd  tbe  cider  produced  from  them,  and  a  comparison  of  cider  made  from  the 
fredi  and  dried  apples  are  discussed.  Regulations  regarding  the  use  of  tbe 
pear  for  cider  making  are  also  given. 

[Kanufactore  of  apple  and  pear  brandy],  G.  Wakcollieb  (BtU.  Assoc. 
Fnitc.  Pomol.,  27  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  1S5-156).—A  study  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  aldebyde  content  of  apple  and  pear  brandy  and  the  methods  for  its 
rennvaL 

Xethods  of  extracting  olive  oil,  F.  Bbacci  (Bui.  Dir.  Agr.  Com.  et  Colon. 
[Tunis],  12  (1908),  No.  48,  pp.  S87-S90;  ahs.  in  Chem.  ZentU.,  1909,  I,  No.  10, 
pp.  878,  879;  Chem.  Ahs.,  4  (1910),  No.  U,  p.  1912).— In  one  of  these  methods 
tiie  olives  are  ground  into  a  pulp  and  heated  to  from  30  to  40**  C.  with  an  equal 
volame  ol  soda  solution.  An  electric  current  is  then  passed  through  the  mix- 
ture while  the  air  injector  keeps  the  mass  in  constant  motion.  After  separation 
the  oil  is  heated  with  a  1.5  per  cent  alum  solution.  This  method  gives  a  high 
yWd  of  virgin  oil,  but  it  is  off  flavor  and  turns  rancid  very  easily. 

Tbe  use  of  alum  and  soda,  according  to  the  author,  is  superfluous,  and  better 
results  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  water.  Saponiflcation  also  causes  a 
certain  amount  of  loss  in  the  jrield. 

Manufactore  of  milk  sugar,  F.  A.  Nilsson  and  S.  A.  Hellqitist  (Swedish 
P9tmt  28Ji64,  Feb.  19,  1908;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  Si  (1910),  No.  65,  Repert.,  p. 
254).— Skim  milk  is  derived  of  its  chief  protein  content  by  coagulation  and 
concentrated  to  a  specific  gravity  of  1.11.  Filtration  and  further  precipitation 
are  thea  resorted  to,  these  removing  the  remaining  proteids  and  other  bodies, 
tnd  the  resulting  fluid  is  concentrated  for  the  crystallization  process.  The 
ctyBtals  are  freed  from  the  fluid  by  c«itrlfuging. 

[Potassium  cyanid  from  molasses  waste],  J.  I.  Bbittain  (Weekly  Cons. 
<iM  Trade  Rpis.  [U.  S.],  1  (1910),  No.  15,  pp.  700,  701).— A  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  manufacture  of  potassium  cyanid  from  molasses  waste  in  Germany 
and  Austro-Hungary. 
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Dry  farming  in  relation  to  rainfall  and  evaporation,  L.  J.  Bbigos  and 
J.  O.  Belz  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  188,  pp.  71,  pi.  1,  figs.  2S).-^ 
This  bulletin  was  prepared  to  aid  prospective  settlers  in  regions  of  limited  rain- 
&U,  and  contains  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  quantity  and  distribution 
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of  the  rainfall  and  of  evaporation  to  crop  production  under  dry-farming  methods 
in  various  sections  of  the  Western  United  States,  including  the  Great  Plains^ 
Intermountain  and  Pacific  coast  regions,  and  southern  Texas. 

In  the  discussion  account  is  taken  of  seasonal  distribution  of  the  rain,  the 
rate  at  which  the  rain  falls,  the  amount  lost  through  run-off  from  the  surface, 
and  the  proportion  lost  by  evaporation.  Tables  are  given  which  show  the 
normal  rainfall  at  every  station  in  these  regions  where  precipitation  records 
are  available. 

It  is  shown  that  while  the  method  of  alternate  cropping  and  summer  fitllow- 
ing  is  the  most  highly  developed  dry-farming  method,  it  is  not  the  best  method 
for  all  dry-farming  regions.  "In  dry-farming  sections  where  the  rainfall  Is 
not  so  limited  as  in  Utah,  and  especially  in  regions  having  a  summer  rainfall* 
other  methods  give  as  good  or  better  returns." 

[Meteorological  observations],  6.  Feilden  (Ann,  Rpt  Dept.  Agr.  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  1909-10 ,  pp.  i5-2(?).— Tables  are  given  which  show  the  monthly 
and  annual  rainfall  at  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Trinidad  from  1802  to  1909; 
the  monthly  rainfall  at  74  stations  in  the  islands  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  during 
1909;  the  mean  annual  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  and  rainfall  at  the 
Botanic  Gardens  from  1888  to  1909;  observations  at  St  Clair  Experimoit 
Station  on  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  and  rainfall,  summarised  for  each 
month  of  1909;  and  the  daily  and  monthly  sunshine  record  at  the  Botanic 
Gardens  during  1909. 

The  water  supply  of  the  earth,  W.  Halbfass  (Wasser,  6  (1910),  pp.  88-91; 
ah8,  in  Wasser  u.  Ahwasaer,  3  (1910),  No,  -J,  p.  417), — It  is  maintained  in  this 
article  that  the  water  supply  of  the  continaits  is  decreasing  as  a  result  of  the 
regulation  of  floods,  the  reduction  of  standing  water  surfaces,  the  drainage  of 
swamps  and  moors,  and  the  extension  of  soil  culture. 

The  importance  of  subterranean  water  to  agriculture  and  forestry,  Ketlt 
HACK  (Arch.  Deut  Landw,  Rats,  34  (1910),  pp,  571-691;  Ztschr.  Prakt.  CfeoU, 
18  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  125-130),— This  paper  points  out  the  necessity  for  carefol 
study  of  the  underground  water  with  a  view  to  more  strict  control  of  the  water 
supply  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  and  forestry. 

Influence  of  the  forest  on  the  underground  waters,  G.  F.  Mobozov  (DnevtK 
XII.  B'Hezda  Ross.  Est.-Isp.  i  Vrach.,  No.  8,  p.  336;  ahs.  in  Zhur.  Opuitn.  Agron. 
(Russ.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.),  11  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  85,  86). — Observations  on  two 
wells  dug  on  the  same  watershed  in  the  Shipov  forest  in  1901  are  reported. 

In  1903  the  forest  around  one  of  the  wells  was  cut  dowp,  and  for  two  years 
the  level  of  the  water  did  not  change.  In  the  spring  of  1906,  however,  a  rise 
of  water  was  observed  which  continued  until  the  water  was  60  cm.  in  1908 
and  70  cm.  in  1909,  above  its  level  in  1901.  During  the  9  years  of  observation 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  other  well  remained  unchanged. 

Notes  on  some  recent  contributions  to  the  study  of  desert  water  supplies, 
G.  W.  Gbabham  (Cairg  8ci.  Jour.,  4  (1910),  No,  46,  pp.  166-174).— Thla  article 
discusses  the  sources,  nature,  extent,  and  variation  of  the  underground  water 
supply,  based  mainly  upon  observations  in  the  Kharga  Oasis  by  H.  J.  L.  Bead- 
nell. 

On  the  creation  of  an  artificial  water  table  in  Egrypt,  H.  T.  Febsab  ( OtHro 
8ci.  Jour.,  4  (1910),  No.  46,  pp.  153-156,  dgms.  2). — Observations  made  In  160 
experimental  wells  in  lower  Egypt  are  cited  in  support  of  the  view  that  there 
are  two  water  tables  in  the  Nile  alluvium,  "  (1)  a  natural  water  table  which  is 
Indepaident  of  the  works  of  man,  except  locally  where  extra  permeability 
allows  a  constant  supply  of  irrigation  water  to  be  added,  (2)  an  artificial  water 
table  which  was  created  by  the  act  of  the  introduction  of  perennial  irrigation 
by  Mohammed  Aly  Pasha.    It  is  thought  that  this  artificial  water  table  has 
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gndoaUy  become  higher,  owing  mainly  to  excessive  watering  of  crops,  until  at 
the  present  day  it  has  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil/' 

An  artificial  water  table,  A.  Lucas  (Cairo  Bci.  Jour.,  \  (191Q),  No.  ^7,  pp. 
196,  199).—ThlB  iB  a  brief  discussion  of  an  article  by  Ferrar  on  this  subject 
noted  above.  The  author  does  not  find  ''any  evidence  of  a  secondary  perma- 
nently saturated  zone  above  the  level  of  the  infiltration  water  and  separated 
from  and  Independent  of  it"  Instead  of  the  water  table's  reaching  a  maximum 
position  about  November  1  the  author  fixes  the  date  at  any  time  between  Sep- 
tember 28  and  January  11. 

13ie  ground-water  level,  Haedicke  iZt8Chr.  Prakt.  Geoh,  18  {1910),  No. 
5-6,  pp.  2(f9-216,  figs.  16;  abs.  in  Wasser  u.  Abwasaer,  3  {1910),  No.  4,  pp. 
150-15$,  figs.  5). — ^The  author  distinguishes  between  ground  water  and  storage 
water,  the  ground  water  rising  and  falling  ind^[>«idently  of  rainfall  but  being 
maintained  in  part  by  precipitation  and  in  part  by  condensation  of  the  moisture 
of  the  air  in  the  soil.  Various  experiments  and  observations  Illustrating  the 
diaracter  and  behavior  of  the  different  forms  of  soil  water  are  described. 

The  iron  oontent  of  drainage  water,  J.  Haab  {Jour,  Landio.,  58  {1910),  No. 
t,  pp.  141,  142).'— 'An  examination  of  the  drainage  water  from  large  caslui  used 
!n  experiments  comparing  fallow  with  different  systems  of  cropping  showed 
that  there  was  practically  no  iron  in  the  drainage  from  fallow  soils  but  vary- 
ing amounts  in  those  in  which  alfalfa  had  been  grown,  the  largest  amount 
being  observed  during  the  period  of  decomposition  of  the  roots  of  the  alfalfa 
in  the  soiL  The  author  concludes  that  the  products  of  decomposition  of  the 
alfilCa  roots  exerted  a  solvent  action  on  the  iron  compounds  of  the  soil. 

On  the  snapended  matter  in  water  of  the  Java  rice  fields,  E.  G.  J.  Mohb 
{Ann.  Jard.  Bot.  Buitenzorg,  19 JO,  Sup.  3,  pt.  1,  pp.  221-225). — In  a  study  of 
the  composition  and  molecular  relation  of  the  suspended  matter  the  author 
found  that  the  principal  ingredi^ts  were  those  of  clay  ( AlsOs,  SlOs,  HsO ) .  There 
appeared  to  be  a  different  molecular  relation  from  that  of  kaolin.  Iron  occurred 
la  ferric  form,  probably  as  1  F«Os  to  6  or  7  Al^s.  Lime  and  magnesia  were 
present  in  small  quantities.  The  titanic  acid  present  was  probably  formed  from 
tlie  iron  titanate  through  the  action  of  carbon  dloxld  and  water  in  the  presence 
Hi  organic  substances.  No  definite  molecular  relation  could  be  established  be- 
tween SiOk  and  AlsOt  from  a  study  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  (20  per  cent), 
•odium  carbonate  (5  to  10  per  cent),  and  sodium  hydroxld  (5  per  cent)  ex- 
tracts. The  author  submits  the  hypothesis  that  the  colloidal  silicic  acid  and 
tlumlna  are  precipitated  at  the  same  time  as  hydrates  and  in  such  a  way  that 
fbe  silicic  acid  is  not  taken  up  again  by  sodium  carbonate  solution. 

The  water  of  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers,  G.  E.  Bradley  {Jour. 
Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  2  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  293,  IBP^). ^Analyses  of  samples 
of  Willamette  River  water  collected  at  Corvallls  in  July,  1909,  and  of  Ck)lumbia 
River  wat^  collected  at  Mayger  in  August,  1909,  are  reported. 

The  results  show  that  the  Columbia  water  is  "  relatively  rich  in  carbonate  of 
lime  obtained  no  doubt  from  its  upper  course  where  lime  formations  are  found. 
The  soil  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  only  traces  of 
carbonates,  which  is  refiected  in  the  low  content  of  carbonates  in  the  Willamette 
water.    The  tributaries  of  the  Willamette  are  generally  high  in  silica." 

Water  sapplj  of  eastern  Virginia,  A.  Jbffebs  {Manfrs\  Rec,  68  {1910),  No. 
IS,  p.  56).— The  origin  and  character  of  the  artesian  water  supply  of  this  region 
are  described.  It  is  stated  that  "the  question  of  an  ample  supply  of  pure, 
healthful  water  for  Tidewater,  Virginia,  is  already  solved,  and  a  good  article  is 
wltlkin  reach  of  every  enterprise  and  every  home.*' 

The  purification  of  muddy  waters,  A.  C.  H.  Rotheba  {Jour.  Dept.  Agr. 
Viciwria,  8  {1910),  No.  7,  pp.  437-442,  flga.  2). —It  is  stated  that  much  of  the 
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available  water  in  Victoria  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  mnd  in  snspoi- 
sion  which  does  not  sinlc  under  the  force  of  gravity.  Filters  have  not  proved  a 
satisfactory  means  of  removing  this  mud,  but  tests  are  reported  which  show 
that  iron  chlorid  is  a  very  effective  precipitant 

An  analytical  and  epidemiological  study  of  farm  water  sapplies,  K.  F. 
Kellebman  and  H.  A.  Whittakeb  {Amer.  Jour.  Puh.  Hyg.,  20  (1910),  Ifo.  5, 
pp.  65^-657). — ^A  summary  of  investigations  more  fully  reported  elsewhere 
(B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  16). 

Hypochlorite  treatment  of  public  water  supplies:  Its  adaptability  and 
limitations,  G.  A.  Johnson  {Engin.  Reo.,  62  (1910),  No.  12,  pp.  321-^^25). — 
This  article  explains  the  present  status  of  this  method  of  treatment  and  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages. 

Becent  experiments  on  the  sterilization  of  large  quantities  of  water  by- 
means  of  ultraviolet  rays,  Y.  Henbi,  A.  Helbbonneb,  and  M.  de  Recklinq- 
HAUSEN  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8oi.  [Pari$],  151  (1910),  No.  16,  pp.  677-680^ 
flga.  2;  aha.  in  Rev.  8ci.  [Paris],  J^S  (1910),  II,  No.  18,  p.  571).— -An  apparatus 
is  described  which  utilizes  three-fourths  of  the  rays  of  the  lamp  and  is  capable 
of  sterilizing  25  cubic  meters  of  water  per  hour  at  an  expense  of  26  watt  hours 
per  cubic  meter.  Water  containing  from  30  to  300  germs  per  cubic  centimeter 
and  from  60  to  1,000  coli  per  liter  before  treatment  contained  only  one  genu 
per  cubic  centimeter  and  no  coli  after  treatment. 

Some  profitable  methods  of  utilizing  municipal  waste,  L.  St.  O.  Wilkin- 
son (Surveyor,  S8  (1910),  No.  972,  pp.  S27,  528).— This  paper  gives  a  short 
r(^sum4  of  some  ways  of  utilizing  what  are  usually  termed  the  waste  products 
of  some  of  the  nonproductive  departments  of  a  corporation.  Several  processes 
of  utilizing  night  soil  and  the  waste  products  of  sewage  works  are  discussed. 
The  successful  use  of  sewage  for  growing  sugar  beets  is  referred  to  as  well  as 
the  difficulty  of  making  any  profitable  use  of  sludge. 

Sewage  disposal,  W.  Ramsay  (Jour.  Roy.  Inst.  Puh.  Health,  18  (1910),  No. 
10,  pp.  577-588). — This  paper  discusses  the  development,  present  status,  and 
difficulties  of  sewage  disposal  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  based  to  a  large  extait 
upon  the  report  of  the  Royal  Ck)mmission  on  Sewage  DiE9)0Bal.  Reference  is 
made  to  the  fact  that  in  the  early  days  of  sewage  treatment  it  was  hoped  that 
precipitation  by  means  of  chemicals  would  yield  a  sludge  of  high  fertilizing 
value.  The  work  of  the  commission  and  of  other  investigators  has  indicated* 
however,  that  sludge  so  obtained  is  of  very  little  fertilizing  value. 

SOILS— FEBTIUZESS. 

[Papers  on  soils  and  soil  investigations]  (//.  Conf.  Agrogdol.  Intemat. 
Stockholm,  1910,  R4sum6  [/],  pp.  7-10;  11,  12,  fig.  1;  lS-16;  17-20;  23,  2k; 
Sl-33;  36-38;  40;,  41,  42;  51-55;  56-58;  R68um4  2,  pp.  1^;  ^).— An  account  of 
this  congress  held  at  Stockholm  in  1010  is  given  on  page  298  of  this  issue. 
Among  the  papers  presented  were  the  following,  dealing  with  soils  and  soil 
Investigations  : 

The  mechanical  analysis  of  soils,  A.  Atterberg  (R^sum6  [1],  pp.  7-10). — 
This  article  explains  the  principles  of  the  leading  methods  of  mechanical 
analysis  of  soils,  notes  lack  of  agreement  as  to  classification  of  soil  particles, 
and  proposes  a  classification  of  the  fine  soil  in  5  groups  as  follows :  Ck>arse  sand 
between  2  and  0.3  mm.,  fine  sand  between  0.8  and  0.03  oun.,  microscopic  silt 
(Schluff)  between  0.03  and  0.003  mm.,  fine  silt,  and  colloids,  the  last  two 
being  smaller  than  0.003  mm. 

Various  precautions  to  be  observed  in  order  to  secure  accurate  separation 
by  sedimentation  methods  are  described,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  all  such 
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methods  are  more  or  less  defective.  The  author  recommends  the  use  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  Instead  of  nitric  acid  to  break  up  soil  aggregates  and  sodinm 
hydrozid  instead  of  ammonia  for  extraction  of  homos.  It  is  pointed  oat  that 
tbe  root  hairs  of  leguminous  plants  are  too  large  to  penetrate  a  soil  consisting 
of  particles  finer  than  0.03  mm.,  which  is  the  dividing  line  between  fine  sand 
and  silt.  The  root  hairs  of  grasses  can  not  penetrate  a  soil  composed  of  par- 
ticles finer  than  0.002  mm.  Most  bacteria  are  not  active  in  soils  composed  of 
particles  under  0.003  mm.  in  size. 

Mechanical  sod  analysis,  P.  Vinassa  de  Regny  (R^um4  [1],  pp.  11, 12).— In 
this  abstract  is  described  a  modified  Appiani  sedimentation  cylinder  which  is 
provided  with  a  movable  siphon  permitting  control  of  the  depth  of  water  used 
in  the  sedimentation.  The  advantage  claimed  for  this  apparatus  is  that  it 
saves  time,  requires  a  smalls  quantity  of  water,  and  secures  greater  uniformity 
In  Oze  of  soil  particles. 

The  importance  of  colloids  in  soils,  B.  Ramann  (B^um4  [1],  pp.  18-16). — In 
this  abstract  it  is  stated  that  colloids  may  consist  of  crystalloids  as  well  as 
of  amorphous  bodies.  The  amorphous  bodies,  however,  were  more  easily 
dianged  into  the  colloidal  state.  Very  finely  powdered  crystals  w«it  into  sus- 
pension idth  all  the  characteristic  properties  of  coUoida  Reduction  of  sur- 
face, as  by  drying,  freezing,  etc.,  greatly  decreased  absorption.  Fixed  com- 
pounds of  a  soil  rich  in  colloids  w^it  into  solution  when  the  soil  was  dried. 
Air-dry  soils  allowed  from  two  to  three  times  as  large  a  quantity  of  salts  to  go 
into  solution  with  water  as  moist  soils. 

Protective  colloids,  or  bodies  with  colloidal  properties,  enable  many  sub- 
stances to  go  into  the  colloidal  state.  Certain  humus  substances  act  as  pro- 
tective colloids,  iron  and  aluminum  hydroxids  and  silicates  becoming  active 
under  their  influence  in  the  presence  of  water.  Under  certain  soil  conditions 
and  the  influence  of  certain  salts  the  protective  colloids  lose  their  characteristic 
properties  and  approach  the  crystalloids  in  character.  Such  retarding  bodies 
are  called  protective  crystalloids.  The  strongest  of  these  are  the  metallic  salts, 
especially  the  calcium  compounds,  the  latter  being  the  typical  protective  crystal- 
loids of  the  soil. 

Absorptive  unsaturated  bodies  like  clay  and  humus  are  very  plastic,  more  or 
less  slimy,  swell  with  water,  and  form  impervious  soils.  Absorptive  saturated 
soils  are  porous,  and  do  not  swell  with  water.  Absorptive  saturated  soils  were 
easily  made  unsaturated  and  changed  into  the  colloidal  state  by  causing  the 
absorbed  bases  to  go  into  solution  by  treatment  with  acid.  The  action  of  the 
coDoids  was  stronger  with  soils  poorer  in  soluble  salts. 

Tbe  surface  soil,  unlike  the  subsoil,  is  exposed  to  many  factors  which  were 
found  to  reduce  the  colloidal  properties  of  the  soil  substances.  Periodical  drying 
and  freezing  showed  a  tendency  to  change  the  "  sols  "  into  "  gels."  Cultivation 
and  fertilizers  affected  the  colloids  of  the  surface  soil  much  less  favorably  than 
those  of  the  subsoiL  The  constituents  of  the  surface  soil  were  more  easily 
saturated  and  changed  into  the  **  gel "  condition  than  those  of  the  subsoil. 

The  action  of  the  colloids  is  apparently  important  in  the  nutrition  of  plants. 
The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  colloids  of  the  roots  establish  an  equilibrium 
with  those  of  the  soil,  and  thus  enable  the  nutrients  of  the  surface  soil  to  be 
taken  up  more  readily  than  those  of  the  deeper  layers. 

The  colloid  suhstances  in  soUs  and  their  determination,  D.  J.  Hlssink 
(R^snm^  [1],  pp.  17-20). — ^This  article  discusses  the  Van  Benunelen  acid 
method  of  determining  colloids  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  957)  and  compares  results  by 
this  method  with  those  obtained  with  the  Atterberg,  the  sedimentation,  and 
tbe  color  methods  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  610). 
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The  physiological  rdle  of  nutrient  salts  in  the  soil,  D.  Dlcenty  (Resume  [1], 
pp.  28,  24). — The  author  discusses  in  this  article  the  bearing  on  plant  growth 
of  the  concentration  of  the  soil  solution,,  with  reference  particularly  to  phos- 
phoric acid.  It  is  held  that,  other  conditions  being  the  same,  the  growth  is 
bett^  the  larger  the  amount  of  the  nutrient  salts  in  the  soil  solution,  and  this 
in  turn  depends  upon  the  amount  of  fine  particles  from  which  the  nutrient  salts 
may  be  derived. 

TJie  determination  of  the  assimilable  plant  food  in  the  soU,  ▲.  Rindell  (R^ 
Bwai6  [11,  pp.  81-33). — ^This  article  deals  mainly  with  the  kind  of  solvent  to  be 
used  in  determining  the  assimilable  plant  food  in  soils.  The  author  fftvors  a 
water  solution  of  carbon  dioxid,  which  gives  results  comparable  with  tlM>8e 
obtained  in  vegetation  experiments.  The  concentration  of  this  solution  is  not 
fiqpeciflcally  stated. 

New  principles  of  soil  investigation,  A.  Atterberg  (R^um6  [1],  pp.  36-38). — 
In  this  article  the  author  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  most  important  physical 
properties  of  soils  are  firmness,  water-holding  capacity,  plasticity,  and  move- 
ment of  water,  and  that  the  two  most  important  physiological  properties  are 
the  degree  of  fineness  of  soil  particles  at  which  the  root  hairs  of  legumes  can 
not  penetrate  the  soil,  and  the  degree  at  which  bacterial  life  is  impossible. 

The  purpose  and  fundamental  principles  of  soil  classification,  B.  W.  Hilgard 
and  R.  H.  Loughridge  (R^sum^  [11,  pp.  40). — ^The  paper  of  which  this  is  an 
abstract  discusses  *'  first  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  soil  classification,  whether 
practical  or  theoretical.  It  then  presents  the  various  points  of  view  from  whicb 
soils  are  and  may  be  considered,  and  the  inadequacy  of  any  single  one ;  finally, 
the  possible  agreement  upon  a  common  basis  of  classification  and  description.'* 

The  nomenclature  and  the  classification  of  soil  types,  B.  de  Inkey  (Rtoum^ 
[1],  pp.  41,  42). — ^This  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  which  deals  with  soil  classifica- 
tion on  the  basis  of  (1)  soil  components,  (2)  petrography  of  the  subsoil,  (3) 
geographical  and  geological  genesis  of  the  soil,  (4)  physicochemical  genesis,  and 
(5)  relation  to  climate  and  vegetation. 

Plant  food,  especially  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  in  acid  soUs  and  their 
determination,  M.  Weibull  (R^um^  [1],  pp.  51-55). — ^This  is  an  abstract  of  a 
paper  in  which  investigations  are  reported  which  show  that  acid  soils  rei^)onded 
better  to  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  fertilizers  than  neutral  or  alkaline  soils. 
Acid  soils  yielded  much  less  phosphoric  acid  to  fifth-normal  nitric  add  by  the 
Stoddart  method  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1114)  than  alkaline  soils,  although  containlnsr 
practically  the  same  total  phosphoric  acid.  The  reaction  of  the  soil  depends 
upon  the  lime  and  humus  content  and  the  presence  of  certain  silicates.  If  the 
first  two  are  known  the  reaction  may  be  reckoned.  Soils  showing  assimilable 
lime  (by  the  Meyer  method)  and  loss  on  ignition  in  the  proportion  of  about  0.1 
per  cent  of  the  former  to  2  per  cent  of  the  latter  are  usually  neutral.  The 
author  proposes  and  has  undertaken  the  mapping  of  soils  on  the  basis  of  their 
reaction. 

Some  methods  of  analysis  in  soU  investigations,  A.  Vesterberg  (R^sum^  [1], 
pp.  66-58). — In  this  paper  descriptions  are  given  of  a  titration  method  for  the 
determination  of  carbonate,  carbonic  acid,  and  organic  substances ;  a  rapid  field 
method  for  the  determination  of  calcium;  a  titration  method  for  humic  acid 
solutions;  and  a  method  for  determining  the  water-soluble  salts  by  electrolytic 
conductivity. 

Bome  notes  on  the  mechanical  analysis  of  soiZs,  especially  of  those  of  arid 
regions,  W.  Beam  (Rfisum^  2,  pp.  1-3).— In  this  article  the  author  objects  to  the 
of  acid  to  break  up  soil  aggregates.  He  uses  the  classification  of  soil  par- 
ticles recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department  and  follows  to 
a  large  extent  the  methods  proposed  by  that  Bureau.    In  an  attempt  to  substl- 
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tnte  a  fine  siefve  for  the  separation  of  fine  silt  and  clay,  as  suggested  by  Lucas, 
the  author  found  an  error  of  as  much  as  16  per  cent  As  a  quick  method  of 
obtaining  useful  Information  in  many  cases  the  author  recommends  that  the 
limit  for  day  be  fixed  at  0.01  mm.  with  a  subsidence  of  30  minutes  in  a  column 
of  water  71  cm.  high. 

The  study  of  80ils  in  Egypt,  W.  F.  Hume  (R^sum6  2,  p.  4). —In  this  article 
the  author  malces  a  plea  for  a  systematic  soil  surrey  of  Egypt  and  outlines  a 
plan  for  such  survey. 

The  First  International  A^rogeological  Congress,  E.  J.  Russell  (Nature 
[Tjmdon],  84  {1910),  No,  2127,  pp.  157,  J58).—Thls  is  a  brief  review  of  the 
report  of  this  conference  held  at  Budapest  in  1909,  particular  attentl<m  being 
giTen  to  a  paper  by  Glinka  on  Russian  soils  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  316). 

The  Mkatta  plains,  P.  Vageleb  {Tropenpflanzer,  Beihefte,  11  (1910),  No. 
4-5,  pp.  247-S95,  pi.  1,  figs.  11).— A  general  description  of  the  Mkatta  plains 
of  East  Africa  with  special  reference  to  the  topography,  hydrography,  climatic 
c(mdltlons,  vegetation,  and  soil  types  is  given,  and  the  relationship  between 
the  y^etatlon  and  different  types  of  soils  is  discussed.  The  method  of  pro- 
cedure and  the  apparatus  used  in  the  investigation  are  described.  Full  data 
for  climatic  conditions,  and  physical  and  chemical  analyses  of  each  of  8  soil 
types  are  reported,  and  the  characteristic  vegetation  of  the  different  types  is 
described. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  very  often  vegetation  changes  its 
characteristics  under  similar  climatic  conditions,  such  change  being  due  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  character  of  the  soil.  The  author  traces  a  distinct  relation  of 
the  formation  jmd  the  physical,  but  not  the  chemical,  properties  of  soils  to  the 
vegetation  on  virgin  soils  within  a  given  climatic  area.  A  district  of  similar  cli- 
matic conditions,  particularly  with  regard  to  quantity  and  distribution  of  rain- 
fall, producing  a  certain  type  of  vegetation,  will  have  a  certain  type  of  soil. 

By  establishing  definite  soil  types  for  the  different  climatic  districts  the 
nmnber  of  types  will  be  considerably  reduced,  lessening  the  labor  and  cost  of 
soil  investigation. 

The  control  of  blowing  soils,  E.  E.  Fbee  and  J.  M.  Westgate  (17.  8.  Dept. 
Agr,,  Fanners*  Bui.  421,  pp.  2S,  figs.  10). — ^The  authors  discuss  the  normal  move- 
ments of  the  soil,  the  causes  and  control  of  soil  blowing  on  sandy,  newly 
cleared,  and  other  lands,  and  the  control  of  drifting  sand  and  sand  dunes  by 
plants  and  mechanical  devices.  Other  problems  discussed  are  protection  of 
irrigation  ditches,  embankments,  and  roads,  and  the  blowing  of  frost-loosened 
and  cutover  soils. 

It  is  shown  that  the  blowing  of  soils  is  of  much  importance  in  humid  as  well 
as  in  dry  regions  and  although  the  effects  are  in  the  main  bad,  benefit  is  some- 
times derived  from  the  process  by  the  mixing  of  soil  particles  and  the  renew- 
ing of  surface  layers.  The  most  practical  means  of  control  consists  of  the  use 
of  systems  of  cropping  and  tillage  which  will  provide  protection  of  each  plant 
or  rough  surface  soil  at  critical  stages  and  will  keep  the  soil  well  stocked  with 
homua 

On  methods  of  bacteriological  soil  investigations,  J.  Vogel  (Centhl.  Bakt. 
[etc],  2.  Aht.,  27  (1910),  No.  22-25,  pp.  59S-605,  dgm.  i).— The  author  claims 
that  in  Investigations  on  soil  bacteriology  the  experiments  should  be  performed, 
not  in  solutions,  as  is  usually  done,  but  with  the  soils  themselves,  by  which 
method  simplicity  in  operation  and  substantial  agreement  in  parallel  determina- 
tions in  the  laboratory  reactions  and  field  experiments  will  result  in  the 
majority  of  casea 

The  author  Illustrates  the  value  of  this  method  by  a  series  of  experiments 
involving  various  soil  bacteriological  problems,  such  as  the  nitrifying  energy 
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of  soils,  seasonal  variations  in  nitrification,  the  relationship  of  crop  prodnction 
to  nitrifying  energy  in  the  soil,  and  the  action  of  straw  or  other  organic  material 
in  the  soil  on  bacterial  action. 

A  study  on  nitrogen  transformation  in  soils,  W.  KattGEB  (Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Unterauchung  der  Sticksioffumsetzungen  im  Boden,  Inaug,  Diss.,  Konigsherg^ 
1908,  pp.  58;  rev.  in  Bot.  Centhl.,  IH  {1910),  No.  9,  pp.  238,  259).— Experiments 
were  made  on  the  influence  of  quicklime,  caiclum  carbonate,  and  soil  aeration 
on  nltriflcation,  denitrification,  nitrogen  fixation,  and  the  decomposition  of 
nitrogenous  organic  matter  in  humus,  calcareous,  and  sandy  soils,  respectively. 
The  experiments  were  conducted  with  culture  media,  using  the  Buhlert  and 
Fickendey  soil  suspension  method  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  120). 

It  was  found  that  the  quicklime  and  calcium  carbonate  exerted  a  favorable 
influence  on  all  the  bacteria  concerned  in  the  transformation  of  nitrogenous 
compounds  in  the  soil.  The  experiments  show  that  each  soil  exerted  a  different 
influence  on  the  nitrogen  transforming  bacteria  independent  of  the  fertilizers 
and  aeration. 

In  the  fertilizer  and  aeration  experiments,  the  sandy  soils  showed  a  smaller 
nitrogen  fixation  and  nitrification  power  than  the  calcareous  and  humus  soils, 
while  the  denitrification  power  seemed  about  equal  in  all  the  samples. 

In  the  experiments  on  the  Infiuence  of  different  fertilizers  on  the  power  of 
each  soil  to  decompose  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  it  was  found  that  when 
limed  the  humus  soil  stood  first  and  sandy  soil  second  in  this  respect.  Marked 
variations  were  obtained  In  the  effects  of  the  fertilizers  on  dlffer^it  soils, 
caused  apparently  by  changes  in  the  physical  and  chemical  composition  of  each 
soil  due  to  weather  conditions. 

The  author  claims  that  by  the  method  used  no  conclusion  can  be  reached 
concerning  the  condition  of  each  soil,  and  that  therefore  only  by  actual  tests 
can  It  be  determined  whether  liming  and  aeration  will  exert  a  favorable  or  an 
unfavorable  Infiuence  on  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  the  bacteria. 

Lefirome  inoculation  and  the  litmus  reaction  of  soils,  K.  F.  Kellebha.it 
and  T.  R.  Robinson  (17.  S.  Dept.  Agr^  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Circ.  71,  pp.  11). — 
This  circular  reports  a  continuation  of  Investigations  on  soil  conditions  affect- 
ing legume  Inoculation  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  533)  and  Is  based  upon  examinations 
of  *'  many  different  soils  both  In  the  field  and  by  samples,  with  a  view  to  cor- 
relating. If  possible,  certain  of  their  characteristics  with  their  behavior  toward 
the  growth  of  legumes  and  the  nodule  bacteria  of  legumes." 

The  results  are  recorded  of  the  relation  between  Inoculation  for  alfalfa, 
vetch,  and  crimson  clover,  and  the  litmus  reaction  of  the  different  soils  as 
determined  by  the  following  method :  "  Strips  of  neutral  litmus  paper  are 
placed  In  the  l>ottom  of  a  number  of  petrl  dishes;  over  these  are  laid  fonr 
thicknesses  of  filter  paper  and  on  the  filter  paper  are  placed  the  soil  samples 
to  be  tested.  Just  enough  water  (tested  and  found  neutral)  is  added  to  satu- 
rate the  soil  on  the  filter  paper.  Covers  are  placed  on  the  petrl  dishes,  and 
they  are  allowed  to  stand  for  one  hour.  A  check  petrl  dish  containing  only 
litmus  paper  and  filter  paper  moistened  with  the  same  water  is  allowed  to 
stand  under  the  same  conditions." 

The  authors  conclude  from  the  results  obtained  that  "  the  modified  petri-dish 
method,  using  neutral  litmus  paper,  gives  valuable  comparative  data  for  study- 
ing legume  Inoculation. 

"Alfalfa  inoculation  Is  most  Inhibited  by  soils  which  redden  litmus,  and  is 
most  successful  In  soils  which  blue  litmus  or  in  those  which  leave  the  litmus 
paper  unchanged.  Crimson  clover  Inoculation  Is  limited  little.  If  at  all,  by 
soils  of  varying  litmus  reaction.  Vetch  inoculation  seems  midway  between  that 
of  alfalfa  and  that  of  crimson  clover.    A  sharp  distinction  must  be  drawn  be- 
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tween  succeBsfal  inoculation  and  successful  crop  production.  For  alfalfa  tiie 
conditions  favoring  successful  inoculation  seem  identical  witili  tiiose  favoring 
the  alfalfa  crop.  While  the  limitations  f6r  either  inoculation  or  crop  produc- 
tion with  vetch  are  less  sharply  drawn,  their  relationship  or  interdependence 
is  perhaps  as  marked  as  with  alfalfa.  Crimson  clover,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  inoculated  even  on  soils  which  redden  litmus,  yet  under  these  conditions 
liming  or  manuring  is  often  of  great  benefit  in  crop  production.*' 

Studies  in  soil  oxidation,  O.  Sohbeineb,  M.  X.  SmxiVAif,  and  F.  R.  IttsD 
{U.  S.  Dept,  Agr„  Bur.  80U9  Bui.  IS,  pp.  57).~This  buUetin,  which  is  based 
upon  investigations  by  the  authors  and  by  others,  deals  with  "  reduction  and 
oxldati<Hi  by  roots,  concurrent  oxidation,  and  reduction  by  roots,  and  oxlda- 
tl<m  within  the  soil  itself.  The  fact  that  roots  poness  the  power  of  reduction 
was  shown  by  the  precipitation  of  tellurium  and  selenium  from  sodium  tellurite 
and  selenite,  reiq;)ectively.  Tlie  oxidative  power  of  the  roots  was  shown  by 
means  of  organic  compounds,  which,  on  oxidation,  yield  dyes  which  either 
color  the  solution  or  are  deposited  on  the  root  surface.  These  two  opposite 
properties  may  occur  separately  or  concurrentiy,  dep^idlng  upon  the  reaction 
of  the  medium.  The  oxidati<m  within  the  soil  itself  is  shown  by  the  same 
reagents  as  those  showing  oxidation  by  the  roots.  The  reagent  most  success- 
folly  used  in  the  case  of  soil  is  aloin,  a  yellow  water  soluticm  of  which  is 
changed  to  a  claret  red  by  the  oxidation.  The  depth  of  color  can  t>e  measured 
and  is  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  oxidation. 

**  This  oxidation  appears  to  be  mainly  nonenzymotic,  the  result  of  int^actimi 
between  inorganic  constituents  and  certain  types  of  organic  matter.  It  may  also 
be  brought  about  by  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  autoxidation  and  by  Inorganic 
oxygen  carriers,  such  as  manganese  and  iron.    Both  processes  activate  oxyg^L 

''The  oxidation  in  soils  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  salts  of  manganese, 
iron,  aluminum,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  especially  in  the  presence  of  simple 
hjdroxyaclds,  such  as  citric,  tartaric,  malic,  glycolic,  and  tiieir  salts.  The  best 
oxidation  was  obtained  by  the  addition  of  manganese,  and  the  stimulating 
acticHi  of  manganese  used  as  a  fertilizer  is  attributed  to  its  oxidizing  power; 
L  &,  to  its  amelioration  of  soil  conditions  rather  than  its  function  as  a  plant 
notrient  Fertilizer  salts  augment  the  oxidizing  power  of  roots,  and  the 
fertilized  soil  has  an  increased  oxidizing  power  after  cropping.  The  fertilizer 
salts  alone  sometimes  increase,  sometimes  decrease,  the  oxidative  functions 
(A  the  soil  itself,  thus  showing  that  the  fertilizer  salts  are  effecting  dianges 
directiy  or  indirectly  in  the  soil  constituents,  more  particularly  in  the  organic 
matter.  Some  types  of  organic  matter,  such  as  dihydroxystearic  acid,  isolated 
from  certain  soils,  inhibit  oxidation  in  the  soil,  but  in  the  main  the  oxidative 
power  is  augmented  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  organic  matter,  the  nature  of 
which  in  the  soil  is  the  limiting  factor  of  oxidation.  Excessive  oxidation  is 
harmful  to  vegetation.  .  •  . 

"  SoilB  oxidize  substances  in  a  manner  analogous  to  an  oxidase,  and  the  in- 
crease noticed  by  the  addition  of  certain  hydroxyacids  is  closely  paralleled  by 
the  recently  discovered  activating  action  of  salts  of  tartaric  and  citric  adds  on 
tiie  oxidative  acti(m  of  manganese  acetate.  This  analogy  l>etween  the  oxidative 
power  of  a  soil  and  the  action  of  an  oxidase  is  especially  significant  in  that  an 
oxidizing  «izym,  laccase,  of  alfalfa,  has  t>een  found  to  l>e  more  simple  in  com- 
positon  than  formerly  supposed  and  to  consist  of  neutral  salts,  mainly  calcium, 
of  glycolic,  mesoxalic,  malic,  and  citric,  and  probably  glyoxylic  acid.  .  .  . 

"Whatever  decreases  the  oxidation  in  soils  tends  also  to  bring  about  the 
conditions  which  decrease  growth,  and  the  factors  which  favor  oxidation  are 
the  factors  which  favor  soil  productivity." 
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Some  biochemical  investicrations  of  Hawaiian  soils,  with  special  reference 
to  fertilizing  with  molasses,  S.  S.  Pbok  (Hdwaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Bta.^  Agr. 
and  Chem,  Bui,  34,  pp,  S9,  pi,  1). — ^Ammonificatlon,  nitrification,  denltriflcation, 
and  nitrogen  fixation  were  studied  with  three  samples  of  cane  soil  by  (1)  In- 
oculating nutrient  solutions  with  small  amounts  of  the  soil,  or  (2)  observing 
the  progress  of  nitrogen  transformation  in  the  soils  themselves. 

The  relative  effect  of  varying  amounts  of  dextrose  and  molasses  (the  latter 
containing  42  per  cent  of  sucrose  and  11.9  per  cent  of  invert  sugar)  was  tested 
In  these  experiments. 

The  results,  although  not  entirely  conclusive  on  all  points  under  investiga- 
tion, showed  that  '*  molasses  applied  at  intervals  on  land  on  which  cane  is 
growing  and  fertilizer  had  been  applied  will  work  harm  by  destroying  nitrates 
already  applied  or  by  preventing  the  formation  of  nitrates  from  other  sources 
of  nitrogen  supplied  In  the  fertilizer.  Molasses  applied  to  land  lying  fallow 
or  at  an  interval  of  several  weeks  prior  to  the  planting  of  the  crop  may  produce 
beneficial  results  by  providing  a  stimulus  to  the  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  of  the 
soil  and  thereby  adding  a  store  of  nitrogen  to  the  soil  in  a  form  which  can  be 
made  readily  available  to  the  crop  at  a  later  date  by  the  other  organisms  in 
the  sou." 

The  organisms  transforming  nitrogen  were  found  in  considerable  numbers 
down  to  a  depth  of  4  ft.,  but  were  most  abundant  near  the  surface  except  In 
the  case  of  the  nitrogen-fixing  organisms,  which  were  apparoitly  equally  active 
at  all  depths  examined. 

In  comparative  tests  of  gypsum,  calcium  carbonate,  sodium  nitrate,  potas- 
sium sulphate,  carbon  bisulphid,  dextrose,  molasses,  and  superphosphate,  "  the 
addition  of  lime,  as  carbonate,  sulphate,  or  phosphate,  stimulated  ammonlflca- 
tion.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  carbon  bisulphid  depressed  the  process.  Dextrose 
had  a  slightly  beneficial  effect,  but  was  considerably  surpassed  In  this  respect 
by  molasses.  The  addition  of  this  material  and  that  of  potassium  sulphate 
produced  equally  favorable  results.  No  relation  can  be  discerned  between  the 
number  of  organisms  and  the  degree  of  ammonlfication,  confirming  Lipman  and 
Brown's  results  [B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  621]  referring  to  the  effect  of  dextrose  in 
increasing  the  absolute  numbers  of  organisms  in  a  soil,  but  not  the  relative 
anmionifying  power.  .  .  .  The  most  efficient  hindrance  to  denitrlfication  was 
rendered  by  carbon  bisulphid." 

As  regards  nitrification,  calcium  carbonate  exerted  the  most  favorable  action. 
Carbon  bisulphid  stimulated  nitrification  to  a  slight  extent  The  soils  to  which 
the  sugars  were  added  showed  the  maximum  power  of  fixing  nitrogen.  The 
least  effect  was  observed  in  the  case  of  acid  phosphate,  and  this  is  attributed 
to  a  checking  of  the  activity  of  Azotobacter  by  the  acidity  resulting  from  the 
use  of  the  superphosphate.  The  nitrogen-fixing  organisms  were  not  «itirely 
destroyed  by  carbon  bisulphid,  and  later,  under  favorable  conditions  of  moisture 
and  temperature,  exceeded  in  numbers  those  in  untreated  soil.  Both  nitrifying 
and  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  were  killed  by  an  exposure  of  10  minutes  to  a 
temperature  of  85**  C.  In  all  of  the  soils  examined  there  were  present  num- 
bers of  various  forms  of  Protozoa,  but  these  were  entirely  destroyed  by 
pasteurization. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Whitney's  new  theory  of  soil  fertility,  P.  Kbisohe  {Bmdhr.  Pflanze^  6 
{1910),  No.  4,  pp.  37,  38;  aha.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  3i  {1910),  No.  iU  Repert.,  p. 
162).'— This  article  presents  data  reported  by  Mitscherlich  to  show  that  fer- 
tilizing materially  affects  the  composition  of  the  soil  solution. 

Fertilizers,  J.  Pritsch  {Les  Engrais.  Pari^,  1909,  vols.  1,  pp.  239,  figs.  10; 
2,  pp.  255,  figs.  15;  rev.  in  Rev.  Q^.  Chim.,  13  {1910),  No.  8,  p.  154).— This  is 
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stated  to  be  a  complete  monograph  on  progress  In  agronomic  science  and  the 
mannCactnTe  of  fertilisers  and  a  osefnl  mannal  for  practical  agricnltnrists  and 
for  school  nse.  It  treats  of  the  subjects  of  nntrition  of  plants,  the  nature  and 
use  of  farm  and  green  manures  and  commercial  fertilizers,  special  fertilizers  for 
different  kinds  of  crops,  and  fertilizer  legislation  and  trade.  See  also  a  previous 
note  (E.  &  R.,  22,  p.  480). 

Tests  of  sodium  nitrate  on  beets  grown  for  seed  gave  inconclusive  results. 

Hitrogen  content  and  yield  of  crops  as  affected  by  different  nitrogenous 
manures,  B.  L.  Habtwell,  H.  J.  WHiacLEB,  and  F.  R.  Pembeb  (Rhode  Island 
Sta,  BuL  US,  pp.  291-305,  pi.  i).— This  bulletin  records  the  results  of  ten  years* 
experiments  on  barley,  Japanese  millet,  and  oats  grown  in  perforated,  uncovered 
ash  cans,  which  were  sunk  in  the  ground  nearly  to  their  tope,  to  determine  the 
availability  of  nitrogen  in  starfish,  bone,  hoof  meal,  tankage,  acid  fish,  horn 
meal,  and  hen  manure  in  comparison  with  dried  blood  and  sodium  nitrate. 

"  Considering  the  entire  ten-year  period,  all  of  the  sources  of  organic  nitrogen, 
including  the  dried  blood,  proved  to  have  about  the  same  high  degree  of  avail- 
ability. Although  the  crops  from  nitrate  of  soda  frequently  contained  larger 
percentages  of  nitrogen,  they  were  not  much  heavier  than  those  from  the  organic 
nitrogenous  materials. 

"  It  l8  probable  that  the  high  availability  of  the  organic  manures  was  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  a  neutral  reaction  of  the  soil  was  practically  maintained, 
80  that  putrefaction  and  nitrification  were  favored.  Inattention  to  this  factor 
has  doubtless  led  to  misconceptions  regarding  the  availability  of  many  sources 
of  organic  nitrogen. 

"During  the  ten  years,  6.9  gm.  of  nitrogen  per  pot  were  removed  in  the 
crops  from  the  soil  to  which  no  nitrogen  was  added  in  the  manures.  The  sum 
of  the  smaller  applications  per  pot,  namely,  5.2  gm.,  nearly  equaled  this,  and 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  crops  toward  the  close  of  the  experiment  of  over  40 
p^  cent  in  comparison  with  the  crops  secured  where  no  nitrogen  was  added. 
Ttie  sum  of  the  larger  applications  of  nitrogen  was  about  60  per  cent  greater 
than  that  of  the  smaller  ones;  yet,  even  though  this  amount  was  apparently 
insufBclent  for  the  production  of  maximum  crops,  it  failed  to  cause  an  average 
increase  of  more  than  about  9  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  produced  with  the 
smaller  amount  The  crops  were,  however,  more  nitrogenous  so  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  crops  was  a  third  greater  than  the  increase 
in  the  crops  themselves. 

"The  cost  of  the  nitrogen  alone,  required  to  maintain  a  higher  degree  of 
productivity  than  that  represented  by  the  yields  from  the  check  pots,  was  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  emphasize  strongly  the  desirability  of  adopting  rotations 
including  legumes,  grass,  and  hoed  crops." 

The  availability  of  oertain  uniisual  nitrogenous  manures,  B.  L.  Habtwell 
and  P.  R.  Pembeb  (Rhode  Island  Sta.  BuL  1^2,  pp.  275-288,  pi.  1). — In  view  of 
the  high  price  of  nitrogen  in  standard  organic  fertilizing  material  and  the  in- 
centive thus  afforded  to  use  nitrogenous  materials  whose  fertilizing  value  is 
not  well  understood,  pot  experiments  were  made  with  a  number  of  unusual 
materials,  including  "nitrogenous  manure,"  an  acidulated  mixture  of  hair, 
felt,  wool,  and  sometimes  leather  (nitrogen  7.41  per  cent);  "hide  and  skin 
meal "  (nitrogen  8.09  per  cent) ;  "  tartar  manure,"  dried  residue  of  tartar 
yeast  (nitrogen  3.68  per  cent) ;  beet-refuse  compound  (nitrogen  6.24  per  cent) ; 
and  calcium  cyanamid  (nitrogen  18.08  per  cent) ;  in  comparison  with  dried 
blood  (13.62  per  cent)  and  nitrate  of  soda  (ItiM  per  cent).  The  cyanamid 
was  included  in  the  experiment  mainly  to  ascertain  its  toxic  effect  when  applied 
Just  before  planting.  Five  crops,  barley,  millet,  oats,  millet,  and  oats,  were 
grown  successively  on  the  same  soil,  a  stony  loam,  in  the  pots. 
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"  The  '  nitrogenous  manure '  was  the  most  valuable  of  the  first  four  sonrcea 
of  nitrogen  mentioned  above,  and  yet  It  was  only  about  half  as  valuable  as  blood. 

"The  'hide  and  skin  meaV  'tartar  manure,'  and  'beet-refuse  compound' 
were  of  very  little  value  as  sources  of  nitrogen,  at  least  when  applied  imme- 
diately before  planting  as  would  be  done  in  ordinary  practice.  The  '  beet-refnae 
compound '  was  said  to  contain  cyanids,  on  which  account  it  is  advised  by  the 
promoters  tliat  it  be  applied  some  time  previous  to  planting.  Under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  experiment  slight  toxic  effects  were  noted  in  some  caae«  with 
this  material.  The  extravagant  claims  made  for  these  substances  as  sources 
of  nitrogen  seem  to  be  wholly  contrary  to  the  facts. 

"  The  European  calcium  cyanamid,  when  applied  immediately  befbre  planting, 
delayed  considerably  the  germination  and  early  growth  of  barley.  The  only  ill 
effect  observed  with  oats  was  the  turning  yellow  of  the  tips  of  the  seedlings. 
The  millet  did  not  appear  to  be  affected  injuriously.  The  ordinary  directions 
that  this  material  should  be  applied  a  few  weeks  before  planting  seem  to  be 
Justified,  at  least  with  certain  crops.  When  these  directions  were  not  followed, 
as  in  the  preset  case,  the  material  increased  the  crop  less  than  was  the  case 
with  dried  blood.*' 

Sodium  nitrate  as  compared  with  ammonium  sulphate,  Bbehhbb  (Garten- 
welt,  U  (1910),  No.  28,  pp.  342-^44,  figs.  5).— These  fertilizing  materials  were 
compared  on  various  kinds  of  vegetables  grown  on  a  sandy  humus  loam. 

The  results  showed  the  importance  of  soluble  fertilisers  for  such  crops  as  well 
as  of  the  use  of  lime  with  ammonium  sulphate.  It  was  observed  that  peas  and 
beans  were  checked  in  their  early  growth  when  grown  on  soils  deficient  in 
nitrogen  and  were  l)enefited  by  applications  of  the  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  The 
author  is  of  the  opinion  that  sodium  nitrate  is  better  adapted  to  top-dressing 
than  ammonium  sulphate  on  account  of  its  quick  action.  Sodium  nitrate* 
moreover,  is  easily  washed  into  the  subsoil,  whereas  the  ammonium  sulphate  is 
more  firmly  held  in  the  soil.  The  continued  application  of  sodium  nitrate  tends 
to  form  crusts  on  the  soil. 

Ckni^>arative  fertilizer  experiments  with  lime  TdtrogeOy  Buchneb  (Sdchs, 
Landw.  Ztschr.,  58  (1910),  No.  12,  pp.  154,  i55).— Lime  nitrogen  was  compared 
with  ammonium  sulphate,  Norwegian  nitrate,  and  sodium  nitrate  on  oats^ 
wheat,  potatoes,  and  beets  grown  on  a  heavy  deep  clay  loam  soil  containing 
much  organic  matter. 

The  results  with  the  oats  and  wheat  showed  that  sodium  nitrate  gave  the 
best  yields  of  straw,  but  that  the  lime  nitrogen  and  Norwegian  nitrate  gave  as 
high  a  yield  of  grain.  With  potatoes  the  lime  nitrogen  was  almost  as  effective 
as  the  other  fertilizers,  the  ammonium  sulphate  giving  the  highest  yield.  In 
case  of  beets  the  lime  nitrogen  was  much  less  effectice  than  sodium  nitrate. 

Transformation  of  calcium  cyanamid  in  arable  soil,  C  Vlpiajki  (Gas, 
Chim.  Ital.,  40  (1910),  I,  No.  6,  pp.  61S-666;  aha.  in  Jour.  Boo.  Ohentk  Indus., 
29  (1910),  No.  16,  p.  1027;  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London],  98  (1910),  No.  576,  //,  pp. 
890,  891. — Further  experiments  are  reported  which  confirm  the  author's  previ- 
ously expressed  view  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  924)  that  the  transformation  of  calcium 
cyanamid  in  the  soil  is,  at  least  primarily,  a  purely  physico-chemical  procen  in 
which  micro-organisms  play  no  part,  and  passes  through  two  stages,  (1)  forma- 
tion of  urea,  and  (2)  conversion  of  the  latter  into  ammonium  carbonate. 
Experimoits  are  reported  in  which  the  conditions  were  such  as  to  preclude  the 
existence  of  life  during  the  first  stage,  but  were  not  conclusive  as  to  the  second 
stage. 

The  utilisation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  A.  W.  C^umsslet  (Pharm^  Jtmr. 
[London],  4.  aer,,  SO  (1910),  No.  2421,  pp.  329-341^  Pls.  2,  ftgs.  2).— This  paper 
deals  with  the  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  nitrogen  compounds  from  the 
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tir  and  tbe  importance  of  the  subject  in  England  from  tbe  standpoint  of 
national  defense  and  welfare. 

The  QtiUzation  <^  peat  in  airricaltare,  H.  D.  Haskinb  {Uataachu^ettB  Bta. 
Rpi.  1909,  pt.  £,  pp.  99-45).— The  average  compositton  of  peat  as  calculated 
from  analyses  of  56  samples  is  given,  with  a  discnssioii  of  the  use  and  value  of 
this  material  as  a  fertilizer.  Pot  experiments  with  millet  are  referred  to, 
dMwing  a  low  availability  of  the  nitrogen  of  peat  as  compared  with  that  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia.  It  is  stated  that  peat  has  been  foond  useful  as  a  drier  in 
fertinsers,  but  in  view  of  the  low  availability  of  the  nitrogen  It  must  be  ex- 
duded  from  mixed  fertilizers  as  a  source  of  nitrogen. 

▲  new  nitrogen-containing  flsrtiliaer  prodnced  in  the  deetric  fumaoss, 
M.  OK  l^AirsouTT  {Snffrais,  24  (1909),  No,  4^,  p.  1164;  «^.  ^^  Chem.  Aha.,  4 
(1919)^  Vo.  7,  p.  d^).-~An  electrical  process  for  tlte  manufacture  of  aluminium 
nitrid  is  described.    This  compound  yields  aannonia  when  treated  with  water. 

Our  greatost  plant  food,  O.  B.  Mitchell  (Nat,  Qtogr.  Mag,,  21  {1910),  No. 
9,  pp.  789-791,  flg9.  6).— The  sources,  supply,  and  agricultural  Importance  of 
pho^hates,  as  indicated  by  the  investigations  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  of 
several  of  the  experiment  stations,  are  discussed. 

On  the  existence  of  three  horizons  of  tricalcinm  phjosphate  in  Algeria  and 
Tunis,  J.  RoussEL  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8cL  [Paris],  161  (1910),  No.  11,  pp. 
566^  SS7).—Tbe  origin  and  diaracter  of  three  beds  of  phospliate  alternating 
with  marl  are  described. 

Thomas  slag:  A  diort  historical  review,  J.  B.  Likd«t  (MmgaachuaetU  8ia. 
Bpt  1999^  pi.  1,  pp.  77-^1).— This  article  summarises  faiformatlso  regarding 
the  composition,  fertilizing  value,  and  use  of  slag. 

The  effect  of  gsrpsum  on  alkali  in  soils,  W.  F.  Suthebst  (Jour.  Indua.  and 
Bnpin.  Chem.,  2  (1910),  No,  7,  pp.  829,  S30,  figs.  2). — Experiments  in  which 
varying  amounts  of  gypsum  were  mixed  with  pure  sodium  carbonate  and  with 
alkali  containing  24.45  per  cent  of  sodium  carbonate,  22.6  per  cent  of  sodium 
dporld,  and  40.05  per  cent  of  sodium  sulphate,  showed  that  gypsum  does  not 
fully  convert  sodium  carbonate  into  sulphate.  Using  the  amount  of  gypsum 
which  would  theoretically  convert  all  of  the  cart)onate  into  sulptmte,  it  was 
found  that  18  per  cent  of  the  sodium  carbonate  was  not  acted  upon.  The 
nndt  of  conversion  was  reached  when  5  parts  of  gypsum  was  added  to  1  part 
of  sodium  carbonate  in  100  cc.  of  water  and  with  10  parts  of  gypsum  to  1  of 
the  alkali. 

The  composition  of  seaweed  and  its  use  as  manure,  El  J.  Russell  (Jour. 
Bd.  Agr.  [London],  17  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  ^58-467).— This  article  discusses  the 
use  that  has  been  made  of  seaweed  for  fertilizing  purposes  in  various  countries, 
and  tlie  fiertilizing  value  of  seaweed  as  indicated  by  analyses  made  by  Ander- 
son, Hendrick  (E.  8.  R.,  10,  p.  034),  and  Toms.  Summarizing  these  analyses 
it  Is  stated  that  wet  seaweed  as  gathered  contains  water  70  to  80  per  cent, 
average  75  per  cent;  organic  matter  13  to  20,  average  18  per  cent;  nitrogen 
0-3  to  0.8,  average  0.5  per  cent;  potash  0.8  to  1.5,  average  1.2  per  cent;  and 
phosphoric  acid  0.02  to  0.17,  average  0.09  per  cent. 

It  is  estimated  that  on  the  basis  of  the  commercial  value  of  the  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  present,  a  ton  of  seaweed  of  average  composition 
Is  worth  about  $2JS0.  It  is  closely  comparable  with  barnyard  manure  as  a 
fertilizer  but  decomposes  much  more  readily  in  the  soil.  It  is  said  to  facilitate 
the  decomposition  of  manure  when  mixed  with  It  in  the  heap. 

The  practical  results  of  incineration  ot  garbage  to  produce  an  ash  fertil- 
izer, T.  d'Althoff  (Jour.  8oc.  Cent.  Agr.  Belg.,  57  (1910),  Nos.  7,  pp.  181-187; 
8,  pp.  212-4tl4). — ^A  process  used  in  Brussels  and  other  Belgian  towns  is  de- 
soribed.    It  is  stated  that  the  process  yields  ashes  which  contain  nitrogenous 
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compounds,  phosphates,  and  potash  In  sufficient  quantity  to  make  them  of 
considerable  value  as  a  fertilizer. 

Worthless  fertilizers,  J.  S.  Bubd  (CtUifomia  8ia,  Circ,  56,  pp.  2).— Atten- 
tion is  called  In  this  circular  to  attempts  which  are  made  from  time  to  time  to 
exploit  unusual  fertilizing  materials,  many  of  which  liave  proved  on  Investiga- 
tion to  be  "  totally  without  merit." 

B6siim6  of  work  of  the  fertilizer  section,  H.  D.  Haskins  {MasaachUBem 
8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pt.  i,  pp,  48-59),— This  article  briefly  reviews  the  activities  of 
the  Massachusetts  Station  during  1909  In  "fertilizer  control  work  and  the 
examination  of  fertilizers,  soils,  refuse  by-products,  etc.,  forwarded  by  fiirmers 
and  others  interested  in  agriculture.  The  results  of  the  year's  work  would  indi- 
cate that  a  larger  number  of  private  formulas  and  home-mixed  fertilizers  h&d 
been  used  by  the  Massachusetts  farmers  than  ever  before.  The  work  of  the 
collection  and  Inspection  of  licensed  fertilizers  has  also  increased  during  the 
year.  A  larger  number  of  fertilizers  was  licensed  this  year  than  during  the 
past  season,  and  the  collection  and  analysis  of  samples  [1,042  samples  collected 
and  613  analyzed!  reach  the  highest  number  ever  attained  during  the  history 
of  fertilizer  Inspection  work  in  Massachusetts." 

Data  are  presented  which  show  the  greater  economy  in  the  purchase  of  high 
grade  as  compared  with  low  grade  fertilizers. 

Fertilizer  analyses,  A.  J.  Patten,  O.  B.  Winter,  and  O.  G.  Glifpebt  (MicM- 
gan  8ta,  Bui,  26S,  pp,  S3-74), — ^This  bulletin  gives  the  results  of  analyses  and 
valuations  of  208  brands  of  fertilizers  licensed  for  sale  in  Michigan  during  the 
season  of  1910  and  discusses  the  use  of  fertilizers.  The  main  provisions  of  the 
state  fertilizer  law  and  the  basis  of  valuation  used  are  also  briefly  explained. 

AGBICTTLTTTEAL  BOTAFST. 

Investigations  on  Mendelian  heredity,  P.  de  Vilmobin  (Compt,  Rend,  Acad, 
8ci,  [Paris],  151  (1910),  No,  11,  pp,  548-551).— An  account  is  given  of  experi- 
ments with  peas  In  which  the  author  studied  the  ratio  of  inheritance  of  tendril 
characters,  color  of  leaves,  and  parchment  In  pods. 

A  variety  of  peas  that  was  characterized  by  the  absence  of  tendrils  was 
crossed  with  an  ordinary  garden  pea  with  the  result  that  all  the  Fi  progeny 
bore  tendrils.  In  the  Fa  generation  the  segregation  was  in  the  proportion  of 
3  with  tendrils  to  1  without.  The  variety  of  peas  that  was  without  tendrils 
was  characterized  by  wrinkling,  while  the  other  variety  used  In  the  cross  had 
a  round  seed. 

In  studying  these  characters  from  the  progeny  of  the  crosses,  the  author 
found  a  correlation  between  the  wrinkling  of  the  peas  and  the  absence  of 
tendrils.  The  segregation  in  the  Fi  generation  of  the  leaf  colors  was  practi- 
cally 9  glaucous  to  7  green.    The  presence  of  parchment  was  in  the  same  ratio. 

Plant  breeding  studies  in  peas,  F.  A.  Waugh  and  J.  K.  Shaw  {Massachu- 
setts  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pt,  1,  pp,  168-175).— In  a  further  study  (E.  S.  B.,  22,  p. 
230)  of  variation,  correlation,  and  heredity  in  peas,  it  was  found  that  the  plants 
were  markedly  more  variable  in  all  their  characters  in  1909  than  in  1908. 

The  amount  of  variation  was  less  and  the  fluctuation  less  in  the  case  of  vine 
length,  a  vegetative  character,  than  in  pods  per  vine,  a  reproductive  cliaracter. 
The  vine  length  is  also  transmitted  much  more  fully  than  either  the  number  of 
pods  per  vine  or  the  toal  peas  per  vine,  showing  that  the  vegetative  character 
is  more  stable  and  is  more  perfectly  transmitted  than  the  reproductive  character. 

On  the  origrin  and  physiological  functions  of  pentosans  in  plants,  G.  Ravenna 
and  O.  Montanari  (Atti  R,  Accad.  Lined,  Rend.  CI.  8ci.  Fis,^  Mat.  e.  Nat.,  5. 
ser.,  19  (1910),  II,  No.  i,  pp.  202-^07).— Couthxxiing  the  study  of  this  subject 
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(B.  8.  R.,  22,  p.  721)  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  pentosans  present  in 
plants  daring  the  daytime  and  at  night  were  especially  investigated. 

In  the  plants  (Vicia  faha  minor)  examined,  a  taidency  to  an  increase  hi  the 
absolnte  quantity  of  the  pentosans  during  the  day  and  a  decrease  during  the 
night  was  observed.  It  was  also  found  that  when  sugar  was  furnished  to  the 
leaves  a  marked  increase  in  the  quantity  of  pentosans  occurred,  while  the  ab- 
sence of  carbohydrate  foods  and  of  photosynthesis  diminished  the  amount  of 
pentosans  presoit  in  the  plants. 

On  the  phosphorus  and  ash  content  of  the  leaves  of  i>erennial  plants, 
G.  Anrntt  (Compt.  Rend,  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  U9  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  45-48;  aba. 
in  ZentbL  Agr.  Chetn.,  S9  {1910),  No,  7,  pp.  458-460) .—The  results  are  reported 
of  investigations  on  the  variations  at  different  periods  in  the  year  of  the 
phosphorus  and  ash  presoit  in  the  leaves  of  chestnuts. 

It  was  found  that  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  leaves  undergoes  a  marked 
diminution  during  the  movements  of  nitrogen  toward  the  inflorescence,  while  the 
phosphates  soluble  in  water  (mineral  phosphates)  are  most  abundant  when 
the  leaves  are  very  young.  Lecithins  were  much  increased  as  the  flowering 
period  approached,  and  seemed  to  play  a  r61e  In  the  osmotic  phenomena  which, 
at  this  period,  aid  in  the  passage  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  leaves  toward  the 
reproductive  organs.  The  ash  content  was  quite  small  and  uniform  during 
the  entire  life  of  the  leaves  of  the  chestnut  and  was  especially  poor  in  silica. 

Some  observations  on  the  presence  of  free  hydrocyanic  acid  in  plants, 
C.  Rav£NNa  and  M.  Toneoutti  (Atti  B,  Accad.  Lined,  Rend.  CI.  8ci.  Fis.,  Mat. 
e.  Nat,,  5.  sen,  19  (1910),  II,  No.  1,  pp.  19-25).— The  authors  claim  that  the 
usual  methods  used  for  detecting  the  presence  of  free  hydrocyanic  acid  in 
plants  (destroying  the  enzyms  present  in  the  leaves  by  boiling  water  or  boiling 
alcohol)  are  untrustworthy,  in  that  the  enzym  present  in  the  leaves  has  time 
before  it  is  destroyed  to  form  an  appreciable  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
frcHn  the  glucosld  present  in  the  leaves. 

In  the  new  method  proposed,  boiling  caustic  potash  is  used  to  destroy  the 
enzym,  and  the  leaves  are  introduced  into  it  one  at  a  time,  thus  preventing  a 
lowering  of  the  temperature.  Xhe  leaves  of  the  cherry  laurel  tested  by  this 
method  showed  no  trace  of  free  hydrocyanic  acid. 

As  a  result  of  other  experiments  it  is  claimed  tliat  the  decrease  observed  in 
the  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  found  in  air-dried  leaves,  compared  to  that 
found  in  crushed  leaves  macerated  for  24  hours,  is  not  due  to  a  volatilization, 
bat  to  a  true  assimilation  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  on  the  part  of  the  leaves. 

A  physiological-chemical  research  on  the  root  tubercles  of  Vicia  faba, 
G.  Sawi  (Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  8ci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  19  (1910), 
II,  No.  4,  pp.  207-211).— The  author  claims  that  at  least  two  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances (asparagin  and  glycocoll)  are  elaborated  by  the  bacteria  in  the  root 
tubercles  and  are  directly  available  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  for  the  host 

The  assimilation  of  nitrogen  by  certain  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  in  the 
soil,  W.  B.  BoTTOMLEY  (Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  [London],  Ser.  5,  82  (1910),  No.  B  560, 
pp.  627-629).— A  report  is  made  of  further  Investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  122) 
on  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  in  culture  media  and  in  soils  by  separate  and 
mixed  cultures  of  Azotohacter  chroococcum  and  Pseudotnonas  radicicola,  the 
former  obtained  from  garden  soil  and  the  latter  from  the  root  tubercles  of 
beans  and  clov^. 

After  pure  cultures  of  these  two  bacteria,  separately  and  in  combination, 
were  incubated  for  10  days  at  24"*  G.  in  suitable  culture  media,  the  nitrogen 
content  of  the  fiask  was  determined,  and  the  following  averages  obtained: 
For  Azotohacter  alone,  2^9  mg.  of  nitrogen  in  100  cc.  per  unit  of  carbohydrate; 
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for  Pseadomonas  alone,  2.30  mg.  of  nitrogen ;  and  for  the  two  combined,  4JSi 
mg.  of  nitrogen. 

Oultures  of  these  bacteria  under  soil  conditions  were  obtained  by  Inoculating 
limed  and  sterilized  garden  soil  with  pure  cultures  of  both  Azotobacter  and 
Pseudomonas,  and  then  Incubating  for  21  days  at  24"*.  Five  grams  of  tills 
infected  soil  in  100  cc.  of  water  (plus  1  gm.  of  glucose)  was  then  Incubated 
for  24  hours  and  used  as  Inoculating  material  for  a  series  of  tests  on  limed 
and  unlimed  garden  soil  contained  In  pots.  At  the  end  of  an  Incubation  period 
of  10  days  at  24*",  the  pots  Inoculated  with  the  mixed  cultures  of  Azotobacter 
and  Pseudomonas  showed  an  increase  in  nitrogen,  both  In  the  limed  (35  mg. 
per  gram  of  soil)  and  the  unlimed  (25  mg.  per  gram  of  soil),  over  the  unin- 
oculated  soil,  amounting  In  the  limed  soil  to  nearly  360  lbs.  per  acre  fbr  a 
depth  of  4  in. 

The  results  of  experiments  now  in  progress  on  the  utilization  by  higher 
plants  of  this  fixed  nitrogen  will  be  given  in  a  future  paper. 

On  growth  stimuli,  A.  J.  Nabokich  {Bot.  Centhl.,  Beihefte,  26  {1910),  1.  Aht., 
No.  1,  pp.  7-149,  charts  6).— The  results  are  reported  of  investigations  on  tiie 
secondary  action  of  water,  on  the  action  of  a  vacuum,  and  on  the  influence  of 
bases,  salts  (especially  halogen  compounds),  and  oxygen  on  plant  growth. 

It  is  claimed  that  resting  cells  and  mature  parts  of  plants  with  a  reduced 
metabolic  assimilation  are  able  to  remain  for  a  long  time  without  injury  in 
an  oxygen-free  atmosphere,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  young  growing  cells 
in  the  absence  of  oxygen  soon  succumb,  with  the  typical  symptoms  of  tbe 
poisoning  of  the  protoplasm  resulting  from  certain  metabolic  assimilation 
products.  The  more  vigorously  the  plants  manifest  their  capacity  for  growth 
and  for  metamorphism  of  organic  substances,  the  more  energetically  the  poison- 
ing occurs. 

Air,  however,  with  its  normal  gas  content  seems  to  be  an  unfavorable  medium 
for  the  growth  of  young  plants.  The  growth  occurs  energetically  in  rarefied 
atmospheres,  in  gas  mixtures  containing  small  amounts  of  oxygen,  and  in 
water  in  which  insignificant  quantities  of  air  are  dissolved.  The  dampening 
of  plants  by  means  of  sprays  or  guttatlon  accelerates  their  growth.  It  seems 
that  oxygen  acts  as  a  strong  chemical  reagent  by  exerting  a  stimulating  influ- 
ence on  the  protoplasm.  Weak  concentration  of  oxygen  materially  Increased 
the  activity  of  the  protoplasm  and  therefore  the  growth  of  the  tissues,  while 
appreciable  quantities  of  this  gas  checked  cell  activity,  thereby  hindering  and 
stopping  their  growth. 

From  the  experiments  it  seems  certain  that  the  action  of  alkalis,  acids,  and 
salts  on  plants  is  caused  by  the  specific  infiuence  on  the  protoplasm  of  the  ions 
found  in  the  solution.  The  cations  and  anions  of  most  compounds  have 
been  shown  to  produce  effects  opposite  in  character.  The  anions  produce  a 
strong  acceleration  while  the  cations  hinder  or  limit  growth. 

The  growth  effects  of  the  salt  solution  were  found  to  be  the  average  result 
of  the  opposite  acting  ion&  In  most  cases  the  cations  in  the  solution  are 
dominant,  and  therefore  determine  the  resulting  effects  on  plant  growth  of  a 
given  salt 

The  efPects  of  radium  rays  on  plants,  C.  Acqua  {Ann.  Bot.  [Rome],  8 
(1910),  yo.  «,  pp.  22S-2S8). —The  results  are  given  of  the  effects  of  radium 
rays  on  the  germination  of  seeds,  development  of  seedlings,  carbon  assimilation, 
growth  of  pollen  tubes,  and  movements  of  protoplasm  In  sev^^l  green  plants. 

It  was  found  that  a  great  difference  in  the  reaction  to  radium  rays  existed 
between  different  species,  and  even  between  different  organs  of  the  same  specie& 
The  root  system  in  general  responded  to  the  action  of  radium,  where  a  more  or 
less  complete  arrest  of  development  was  shown,  although  many  exceptions 
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occnrred.  Hie  aerial  parts  proved  highly  resistant  to  its  action,  showing  no 
general  response  either  in  stems  or  foliage,  nor  was  photosynthesis  inflnenced 
by  the  rays.  The  pollen  grains  gave  diverse  results,  some  not  growing  at  all, 
while  others  gave  no  reaction  whatever  to  the  rays. 

The  mov^nents  of  protoplasm  which  were  studied  hi  the  aerial  hairs  of  the 
pompkin,  the  intemodal  cells  of  Chara,  and  in  the  leaf  cells  of  Elodea  cana- 
ien9i9,  were  absolutely  unaffected  by  the  radium  rays. 

The  add  content  and  add  rscistance  of  various  roots  K.  Aso  (Flora,  100 
{1910}^  No,  2,  pp.  511-^i6).— A  preliminary  report  is  given  of  investigations  on 
the  acid  content  and  acid  resistance  of  various  plants.  Boots  of  seedlings  of 
mustard,  peas,  luptoes.  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  spinach,  and  potatoes  were 
placed  in  solutions  containtog  from  0.1  to  0.01  per  cent  of  citric  acid,  and  the 
bebavior  of  the  plants  noted. 

The  greatest  dilution  of  citric  add  was  found  to  be  quite  injurious  to  spinach, 
mustard,  and  peas,  while  its  noxious  effect  was  delayed  somewhat  with  lupines, 
barley,  oats,  and  potatoes.  In  general  the  plants  in  the  earlier  stages  appeared 
somewhat  more  resistant  to  the  acid  than  in  the  later  stages,  when  the  root 
hairs  had  been  developed  and  chlorophyll  functions  had  begun. 

The  resistance  to  sodium  nitrite  was  investigated  with  cultures  of  mustard, 
lupines,  peas,  oats,  potatoes,  and  buckwheat  and  the  amount  of  injury  was 
found  to  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  acid  content  of  the  roots. 

The  resistance  of  Medicago  seed  to  high  temperatures,  O.  Schneidcr- 
Onxxi  (Flora,  100  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  505-511).— Experiments  were  conducted 
with  seeds  of  a  numt>er  of  spedes  of  Medicago  to  test  their  resistance  to  dry 
and  moist  high  temperatures. 

The  seeds  of  some  of  the  species  are  characterized  by  the  hardness'  of  the 
seed  coats,  and  practically  all  such  resisted  temperatures  approximating  that 
of  boiling  water.     In  some  instances  the  treatment  favored  the  germination. 

In  one  of  the  experiments  one  lot  of  seed  was  filed  to  cut  through  the  hard 
seed  coat,  another  placed  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  for  half  an  hour,  while 
a  third  was  untreated.  More  than  f  of  the  treated  seed  germinated,  while 
only  3  out  of  20  in  the  check  lot  sprouted.  The  ungerminated  seed  were 
then  filed,  after  which  15  out  of  17  sprouted. 

The  experiments  showed  remarkable  resistance  to  high  temperatures  on  the 
part  of  seeds  of  M,  deniiculata  and  M,  arahica,  some  of  which  germinated  after 
17  hours'  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  100*  C.  or  a  half  hour  at  120*.  A 
temperature  of  130*"  destroyed  all  the  seed.  A  small  portion  of  the  seed  ger- 
minated after  remaining  7}  hours  in  boiling  water,  or  }  hour  in  water  heated 
in  an  autoclave  to  120^.  After  the  seed  coats  had  been  made  permeable  by  any 
of  the  treatments  the  seeds  were  found  to  quickly  lose  their  resistance  to  high 
temperatures. 

The  source  of  the  drug  Bioscorea,  with  a  consideration  of  the  Dioscore« 
found  in  the  United  States,  H.  H.  Bartlett  {V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant 
Indus.  Bui.  189,  pp.  29,  flga.  8).— The  taxonomic  history  of  the  Dioscorece  of  the 
United  States  is  given,  together  with  a  synopsis  of  the  species  of  Dioscorea 
and  a  discussion  of  the  drug  Dioscorea,  with  illustrations  showing  the  various 
types  of  rhizomes  now  on  the  market^ 

ITEXD  CBOFS. 

A  study  of  cultivation  methods  and  crop  rotations  for  the  (h*eat  Plains 
area,  E.  C.  Chilcott  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  187,  pp.  78,  pi.  1, 
fl§.  1).— This  bulletin  reports  the  results  of  18  comparative  tests  at  11  stations 
in  the  Great  Plains  area,  8  years*  results  being  obtained  at  Edgeley,  N.  Dak., 
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and  North  Platte,  Nebr. ;  2  at  Amarillo,  Tex.,  Dickinson,  N.  Dak.,  aixl  Highmore, 
S.  Dak.;  and  1  at  Judith  Basin,  Mont.,  Belle  Fourche,  S.  Dak.,  Akron,  Oolo, 
Dalhart,  Tex.,  and  Hays  and  Gard^  City,  Kans.  The  author  defines  the  terma, 
** ordinary  methods,"  ** conservation  methods,*'  and  *' alternate  summer  tillage" 
as  used  in  this  bulletin. 

Experiments  with  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  wei«  conducted  at  each  station, 
the  grain  being  grown  (a)  continuously  by  ordinary  cultural  methods  oo 
spring-plowed  land;  (b)  continuously  by  moisture  conservation  methods  on 
fall-plowed  land;  (c)  alternating  with  summer  tillage;  and  (d)  with  summer 
tillage  alternating  with  grain.  The  wheat  yields  by  ordinary,  conservatioiu 
and  summer  tillage  methods  were  17.4,  16.5,  and  22.5  bu.  per  acre,  respectively. 
The  same  methods  yielded  respectively  30.2, 30.5,  and  44.1  bu.  per  acre  with  oats, 
and  21.1,  22.9,  and  30.7  bu.  per  acre  with  barley.  These  averages  were  for  all 
stations  at  which  the  tests  were  conducted. 

At  each  of  the  11  stations,  5  Identical  3-year  rotations  were  instituted  with 
wheat,  oats,  and  com,  in  2  rotations  barley  was  substituted  for  wheat,  and  in  2 
others  summer  tillage  displaced  corn.  '*  Rotations  are  so  planned  as  to  give  an 
opportunity  to  compare  the  several  rotations  considered  as  units  and  also  to 
compare  the  several  crops  grown  In  different  rotations  under  systens  of  soil 
preparation  and  following  different  crops.  As  each  rotation  is  represented 
by  three  plats,  each  of  the  crops  entering  into  the  rotation  is  represented  every 
year."  Wheat,  oats,  and  barley  in  continuous  cropping  by  ordinary  methods 
yielded  on  the  North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  plats  during 
1900-1909  17.4,  30.2,  and  21.1  bu.  per  acre  respectively,  while  in  3-year  rotation 
they  yielded  19.8,  36.3,  and  24.3  bu.  per  acre  respectively.  Tables  present  the 
yields  -of  grain  in  bushels  per  acre  and  their  farm  value  per  acre  in  each  of 
the  rotations  in  the  19  tests  conducted  during  1906-1909.  Tables  show  the  aver- 
age farm  value  per  acre  yielded  by  each  of  the  nine  3-year  rotations  and  the 
gain  or  loss  of  each  rotation  for  each  test  as  compared  with  continuous  crop- 
ping by  ordinary  methods. 

Disked  com  stubble  proved  superior  to  summer  tillage  preceding  spring  wheat 
and  oats,  giving  an  average  net  gain  per  acre  of  $4.08.  Omitting  the  value  of 
the  com  from  consideration  the  average  gain  in  favor  of  summer  tillage  was 
?1.04,  but  even  then  disked  com  stubble  had  the  advantage  in  7  of  the  19  terts. 
Tests  of  fall  and  spring  plowing  gave  negligible  differences  in  results.  The 
choice  depends  upon  local  conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  Wheat,  oats,  corn 
proved  a  better  sequence  for  spring  plowing  than  oats,  wheat,  com  at  most  of 
the  stations. 

The  author  enumerates  the  experimental  difficulties  in  work  on  rotations  fbr 
the  conservation  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  but  in  the  light  of  work  already 
done,  discusses  the  growing  of  com,  brome-grass,  and  small  grains,  and  recom- 
mends a  com,  wheat,  brome-grass,  brome-grass,  small  grain,  and  other  rotations 
as  adapted  to  the  conservation  of  organic  matter. 

The  author  regards  his  conclusions  as  tentative  and  subject  to  modification  by 
future  results,  but  indicates  that  alternate  cropping  and  summer  tillage  have 
not  proved  profitable  and  that  certain  3-year  rotations  have  proved  more  profit- 
able than  coutinuons  cropping  or  alternate  cropping.  Cora  on  spring  or  fall 
plowing,  followed  by  wheat  or  barley  on  disked  com  stubble,  and  then  by  oats 
on  early  fall  plowing,  has  given  the  best  average  results.  Winter  rye  has  so 
far  given  better  results  for  green  manuring  than  Canada  field  peas  and  sweet 
clover  (Melilotua  alba),  perhaps  because  It  can  be  plowed  under  before  the  end 
of  the  June  rains.  Flax  may  be  grown  on  brome-gra^s  sod  as  a  catch  crop  after 
the  hay  Is  harvestedl  Winter  wheat  possesses  several  important  advantages 
over  spring  wheat,  fits  in  well  in  any  rotation  adapted  to  the  Great  Plains*  and 
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wliereyer  it  can  be  safely  grown  should  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
souill-grain  crop. 

Systems  of  rotation  adapted  to  local  conditions  are  considered  of  greater 
importance  in  the  Great  Plains  region  than  tillage  methods.  Precipitation 
records  for  the  stations  are  appended. 

Demonstration  work  on  southern  farms,  S.  A.  Knapp  (U,  8,  Dept  Agr,, 
Farmers^  BuL  422,  pp,  19,  figs,  4). — ^Thls  supersedes  Farmers'  Bulletin  819 
(E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  1027).  It  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  movement,  its  plan  of 
organisation,  and  the  scope  of  its  demonstrations. 

A  statem^it  of  the  system  used  for  producing  cotton  under  boll  weevil  condi- 
tions includes  a  discussion  of  the  general  principles  followed,  the  destruction  of 
weevils,  proper  preparation  of  the  soil,  early  planting  of  early  maturing  varie- 
ties, fertilizing,  wider  spacing  of  plants  and  rows,  the  use  of  the  harrow,  the 
agitation  of  stalks  by  means  of  brush  on  the  handles  of  the  cultivator  or  plow, 
picking  up  fallen  squares,  selecting  and  storing  seed,  and  rotation  of  crops. 
The  occasional  use  of  topping  or  of  root  pruningf  by  means  of  barring  off  is 
suggested  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  formation  of  a  useless  top  crop. 

D^nonstration  work  with  com  is  more  briefly  outlined  and  the  use  of  cowpeas 
and  other  soil  renovating  crops  recommended.  The  good  seed  problem  is  being 
solved  by  the  establishment  of  seed  farms  on  which  the  crop  is  grown,  selected, 
and  stored  under  the  supervision  of  the  cooperative  agent  In  one  county  the 
com  grown  by  boys'  clubs  averaged  76  bu.  per  acre  as  compared  with  16  bu. 
on  the  neighboring  farms. 

Beport  of  the  agriculturist,  W.  P.  Bbooks,  E.  S.  Fulton,  and  E.  F.  Gaskiix 
{Ma%9achus€ti8  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pt  1,  pp,  SS-U)- — Investigations  were  continued 
in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  previous^ears  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  231). 

In  the  tests  of  different  sources  of  nitrogen,  the  relative  yields  on  the  basis 
of  100  for  nitrate  of  soda,  were  dried  blood  100.5,  sulphate  of  ammonia  87.14, 
barnyard  manure  83,  and  with  no  nitrogen  72.34.  The  corresponding  values 
for  the  20  years  of  the  experiment  are  92.34,  86.47,  94.05,  and  70.99. 

During  1909,  the  eighterath  of  the  test  of  sources  of  potassium,  sulphate  of 
potash  gave  a  heavier  yield  of  com  by  5  bu.  and  a  lighter  yield  of  stover  by 
600  lbs.  per  acre  than  muriate.  Blackberries  winterkilled  less  on  a  sulphate  of 
potasb  plat  The  yields  per  acre  following  applications  of  muriate  and  sulphate 
were  6,002  and  3,257  Iba  respectively  of  asparagus,  22,786  and  28,349  lbs. 
respectively  of  rhubarb,  799.1  and  822.4  bu.  respectively  of  carrots,  and  24,344 
and  24,400  lbs.  respectively  of  cabbage.  There  were  nearly  three  times  as  many 
pounds  of  soft  heads  of  cabbage  on  the  muriate  plats  as  with  the  sulphate. 

In  the  tests  of  manure  with  three  commercial  sources  of  nitrogen,  each  plat 
had  in  addition  to  dissolved  bone  black  some  combination  of  nitrogen  and  po- 
tassium sources.  With  muriate  as  a  source  of  potash,  applications  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  dried  blood  were  followed  by  yields  of  359.2, 
565.1,  and  515.9  bu.  respectively  of  No.  1  onions.  The  yields  in  the  same  order 
when  the  sulphate  replaced  the  muriate  were  412,  703.6,  and  557.5  bu.  per  acre. 
Cauliflowers  and  asparagus  also  gave  l>etter  yields  after  the  sulphate.  The 
plat  where  manure  is  used  without  fertilizers  still  produces  nearly  as  good 
yields  as  those  fertilized  in  addition  to  the  manure. 

The  average  yields  of  hay  and  rowen  on  the  no-potash  plats  were  5,744  and 
680  lbs.  per  acre,  respectively,  as  compared  with  average  yields  of  6,412.6  and 
1,555.4  lbs.  on  the  potash  plats.  Clover  was  a  comparative  failure  on  the 
no-potash  plats  and  timothy  was  notably  heavier  on  the  kainit  plats. 

Hie  average  yield  of  soy  beans  following  10  phosphatic  fertilizers  was  80.6 
bu.  ptt-  acre  as  compared  with  27.8  on  check  plats.  A  17.7  per  cent  increase — 
296  lb&  per  acre — ^followed  the  use  of  steamed  bone  meal.    Different  phosphates 
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produced  little  difference  In  results  among  themselves,  or  as  compared  wltii 
the  yields  on  plats  that  have  received  no  phosphate  in  13  years.  Tlie  bone 
meal  plats  of  this  series  showed  a  667  per  ceait  increase  of  cabbage  the  iirenoaB 
year  as  compared  with  the  check  plat 

With  com,  the  use  of  manure  alone  was  fbllowed  by  ft  3rield  of  6,460  Iba 
per  acre  of  hay  and  rowen,  and  the  use  of  manure  and  potash  by  4,160  Iba 
Drought  accounts  for  the  low  yields. 

The  use  of  fertilizers  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and  in  potato  resulted  in  yi^ds 
of  5,094  and  5,320  lbs.  respectively  of  mixed  timothy,  red  top,  and  ctovers. 
The  proportion  of  clover  was  greater  after  the  fertilizer  richer  in  potatii. 
Barnyard  manure,  wood  ashes,  and  a  mixture  of  bone  meal  and  potash  have 
given  average  annual  yields  of  6,373,  5,805,  and  6,164  lbs.  of  hay  respectively 
since  1893,  and  the  yields  during  the  past  year  were  5,394,  4,708,  and  5,100 
lbs.  respectively.  Winter  and  spring  applications  of  manui-e  yielded  7,505.6 
and  7,141.2  lbs.  respectively  of  hay  and  rowen.  The  ^rlng  applicatioii  pro- 
duced  the  heavier  yield  of  rowen  alone. 

[Experiments  with  field  crops],  W.  B.  Rawson,  W.  Dibble,  F.  GiLLAimrats, 
J.  Dbtsdale,  and  G.  F.  Eabnsbaw  (yeto  Zeal,  Dept.  Affr,  Ann.  Rpt.,  11  {19(^}, 
pp,  128-182,  850-^58,  865-878,  885'm.  I^MI7).— General  reports  of  tbe 
progress  made  in  combating  noxious  weeds  and  of  the  condition  of  crops  and 
of  the  grass-seed  market  are  given,  together  with  the  general  plan  of  experi- 
mental work  at  the  6  experimental  farms. 

In  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  finding  grasses  adapted  to  infertile  lands, 
Phalaris  commutata  stood  the  frost  well.  All  others  were  killed  or  injured 
by  the  frost  or  cold  drying  winds. 

At  the  Waerenga  farm  the  use  of  10  cwt.  of  basic  slag  was  followed  by  a 
higher  yield  of  green  grass  per  acre  during  each  of  the  following  4  years  than 
was  secured  after  the  same  or  smaller  amounts  of  slag  with  kainit,  or  of  super- 
phosphate, sulphate  of  potash,  lime,  dissolved  bone,  bone  dust,  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia  in  various  amounts  and  combinations. 

The  sowing  of  a  mixture  of  Paspalum  dilatatum  and  clover  resulted  in  a  pre- 
ponderance of  clover  in  the  stand.  Experiments  in  sowing  grass  mixtures  with 
wheat  and  barley  as  nurse  crops  are  also  reported. 

Applications  of  superphosphate,  cyanamid,  bone  dust,  dried  blood,  and  sul- 
phate of  potash  singly  or  in  various  combinations  were  followed  by  yields  of 
oats  approximately  three  times  as  great  as  those  secured  from  the  check  plata 
One  cwt.  of  superphosphate  and  |  cwt.  of  cyanamid  apparently  produced  higher 
yields  than  1  cwt.  of  superphosphate  alone  or  2  cwt.  of  superphosphate  and  1 
cwt  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Notes  are  given  on  the  results  following  applications 
of  calcium  cyanamid  to  oats,  prairie  grass,  carrots,  rape,  turnips,  maize,  cow- 
peas,  sainfoin,  melilotus,  and  crimson  clover. 

The  Evergood  and  Dalmahay  varieties  of  i^otatoes  produced  approximately 
equal  yields  and  proved  blight  resistant.  The  reports  of  the  results  of  applica- 
tions of  superphosphate,  whale  meat,  bone  dust,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia  in  various  combinations  are  given. ' 

At  the  Ruakura  Farm,  6  acres  of  Argentina  oats  yielded  well  and  proved  rust 
resistant.  As  a  top  dressing  for  oats  1  cwt  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  proved 
more  profitable  alone  than  with  }  cwt.  of  muriate  of  pota^  and  also  excelled 
i  cwt  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  or  1  cwt  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
In  another  manurlal  experiment  with  oats,  the  highest  profit  followed  an 
application  of  1  cwt.  superphosphate  and  |  cwt.  of  bone  dust,  while  a  loss  fbl- 
lowed  an  application  of  the  same  mixture  In  addition  to  li  cwt.  of  dried  blood 
and  i  cwt  of  sulphate  of  potash.  An  application  of  2  cwt.  of  superphosphate 
and  i  cwt.  cyanamid  produced  a  profit  of  5d.  per  acre.    In  another  experim^it. 
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tke  hlgbeflC  profit  was  secured  aft^  an  application  of  60  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  while  losses  followed  the  use  of  superphosf^te,  muriate  of  potash, 
tMik  ds&  nitrate  of  soda,  or  snlidiate  of  potash  in  varying  amounts  and 

CTBlhlBitiOML 

In  manarial  experiments  with  Algerian  oats  profits  of  more  than  £13  5s. 
arose  from  apidieations  of  1  cwt  each  of  superphosphate,  basic  slag,  and  bone 
doit  in  dilTerent  coBBbinationa  First  grade  seed  oats  produced  75  bu.  per  acre 
and  neond  grade  68  bu.  Among  8  varieties  of  rust-resistant  oats  the  Qarten 
proteed  the  moat  valuable  crop.  Mangels  following  sorghum  and  millet  pro- 
duced the  highest  inrofit  apparoitly  due  to  manures,  when  fertilised  with  2  cwt. 
nperpbospfaate  and  2  cwt  basic  slag  per  acre.  Notes  are  giv^i  on  sowings  of 
sRSar  beets,  carrots,  turnips,  rape  and  kale,  and  various  fodder  crops. 

At  the  lloumahaki  Farm,  variety  tests  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  reported. 
Ooij  the  Algerian  oat  proved  rust  resistant  On  pasture  land,  an  application 
of  nearly  2  cwt  of  steamed  bone  dust  was  followed  by  a  greater  increase  in 
profit  than  applications  of  other  sources  of  phosphorus  or  of  ground  lime  or 
Maiden  Island  guano.  Notes  are  given  on  the  manuring  and  rate  and  method 
oC  planting  of  pumpkins,  maize,  sorghum,  millet,  cabbage,  kohl-rabl,  and  carrots. 
AjDoof  fodder  crops,  Golden  Beauty  maize  produced  85  tons  per  acre,  Sinclair 
ClHsiplon  carrot  28  tons  of  tops  and  9^  cwt  of  roots,  and  Sutton  Eclipse  Drum- 
had  cabbage  40  tons.  14^  cwt  of  feed* 

In  a  test  of  U  different  applications  of  fertilisers  to  rape,  the  highest  but 
least  economical  increase  of  yield  was  secured  from  the  use  of  2  cwt  of  basic 
nq«pho^>bate.  Cross  dressings  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
CTanamld  produced  no  apparent  improvement  of  the  crop.  On  swamp  land, 
u  ^vUcation  of  2}  cwt  of  superphosphate  produced  an  apparont  increase  in 
J^M  of  over  20  tons  of  rape  at  a  cost  of  14i  cts.  per  ton  of  increase. 

An  apidication  of  4  cwt  of  superphosphate  was  followed  by  a  greater  increase 
hi  yield  of  potatoes  than  the  same  application  in  addition  to  1  cwt  of  muriate 
€<  potash. 

VUaorin  Improved  sugar  beets  and  Sutton  Manmioth  Long  Red  mangels 
prodoced  tbe  maximum  yields  of  sugar  and  dry  matter  per  acre  respectively, 
while  die  most  economical  increase  in  yield  of  mangels  after  fertilizers  was 
tecnisd  by  the  application  of  4i  cwt  of  superphosphate  and  1  cwt.  of  gsrpsum. 
Ab  absolute  decrease  in  yield  of  5  tons  9)  cwt  followed  the  application  of  4) 
cwt  of  staamed  bone  dust  and  1  cwt  of  cyanamid. 

Qaiton  Sup^latlve  swedes  produced  the  maximum  yield  of  total  dry  matter 
per  acte  and  the  highest  yield  of  roots  and  tops  per  acre  and  had  only  a  trace 
ttected  by  dub  root  among  17  varieties  so  affected.  The  most  economical  in- 
cnaae  in  yitid  of  turnips  followed  the  application  of  li  cwt  of  superphosphate 
>«!  1|  cwt  Maiden  Island  guano,  in  a  test  of  25  different  formulas.  Notes 
ue  ftven  on  the  application  of  lime  with  fertilizers,  the  turnip  fly,  on  the 
bneding  of  oats,  wheat  barley,  and  alftilfb,  and  on  sowings  of  moro  than  75 
decent  graaMS  and  legumes. 

At  the  Weraroa  Farm,  the  Great  Dakota  oat  produced  the  maximum  yield 
of  iO  ba.  per  acre.  Four  acres  of  Azov  barley  gave  an  average  yield  of  60  bu. 
Pv  acre  and  the  Clarence  Wonder  produced  the  maximum  estimated  weight  of 
corn  among  6  varieties  of  fi^d  com,  ranging  from  50  to  75  tons  per  acre, 
vUle  the  Broad  Yellow  sweet  com  produced  an  estimated  yield  of  70  tons  per 
acre  Amoi«  86  varieties  of  potatoes,  the  Up-to-date  pr^uced  the  maximum 
7l^  of  14  tons  2|  cwt  per  aero. 

Iks  sssdtng  of  clovers  and  grasses,  M.  F.  Milleb  (Missouri  £fto.  Ciro.  ^, 
H*  dl-^).^Thhi  dicnlar  discusses  the  merits  of  timothy  and  clover  and  other 
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meadow  and  pasture  mixtures,  orchard  grass,  various  fertilizers,  and  the  free 
testing  of  seeds  at  the  station. 

The  seeding  of  alfalfa,  C.  B.  Hutchison  {Missouri  8ta,Circ40,pp,5S-^6). — 
Suggestions  are  made  for  Inoculation,  use  of  lime,  seeding,  harvesting,  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  choice  of  soil. 

Alfalfa  in  New  Hampshire,  F.  W.  Tatlob  (New  Hampshire  8ta.  Circ.  9, 
PP'  k)- — ^The  author  discusses  the  causes  of  failure  in  alfalfa  growing  and  gives 
directions  for  preparing  the  seed  bed,  seeding,  inoculating,  fertilizing,  and 
harvesting.    The  feeding  value  and  present  status  of  alfalfa  are  also  discussed. 

Growing  broom  com  in  Colorado,  A.  Keyseb  {Colorado  8ta,  Circ  P,  pp, 
16). — This  circular  contains  general  information  on  the  soils  and  regions 
adapted  to  broom-corn  growing  and  makes  suggestions  as  to  choice  of  varieties, 
preparation  of  land,  planting,  cultivation,  harvesting,  tabling,  cutting,  sorting, 
thrashing,  handling,  and  marketing. 

Breeding  and  selection  of  com,  F.  W.  Tatlob  {New  Hampshire  8ta,  Circ, 
10,  pp,  8,  figs,  2), — Full  directions  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
farmer  to  conduct  ear-row  work  for  the  improvement  of  com. 

The  value  of  first-generation  hybrids  in  com,  G.  N.  Collins  {U.  8,  DepU 
Agr.,  Bur,  Plant  Indus,  Bui,  191,  pp.  45). — ^The  author  discusses  the  vigor  of 
hybrids  as  a  factor  of  production  and  the  habits  of  the  com  plant  with  refer^ice 
to  hybridization,  and  reviews  previous  experiments  with  first-generation  hybrids, 
conducted  by  W.  J.  Beal^  and  others,  in  part  already  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  4,  pp. 
134,  904;  6,  p.  29;  22,  pp.  36,  41). 

The  author  gives  a  brief  account  of  16  hybrids  secured  by  crossing  American 
varieties  with  a  new  series  of  types  of  com  from  China,  Africa,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Tropics.  The  height,  yield,  and  character  of  ear  of  each  of  the  hybrids 
and  their  parents  are  reported.  The  average  percentage  increase  in  yield  of 
14  of  these  hybrids  over  the  averages  of  the  parents  is  53.  A  small  Chinese 
variety  averaging  0.39  lb.  per  plant  was  crossed  on  5  varieties  which  averaged 
0.764  lb.  per  plant  The  average  yield  of  the  5  hybrids  was  1.004  lbs.  per 
plant.  The  increased  yields  reported  in  the  earlier  work  reviewed  ranged  from 
4  to  95  per  cent  with  a  loss  of  8  per  cent  in  one  case  and  no  differaice  in 
another. 

The  work  reported  is  regarded  as  Indicating  that  com  needs  the  stimulus 
of  crossing  to  produce  maximum  results.  Close  breeding  tends  to  reduce  vigor 
and  yields.  Raising  hybrid  seed  requires  no  special  skill  or  large  increase  of 
labor,  and  may  render  possible  an  extension  of  com  growing  to  large  areas 
where  It  is  now  precarious.  The  advantages  of  crossing  are  equally  applicable 
to  sweet  com  improvement.  Plans  are  suggested  for  testing  com  hybrids  and 
for  producing  hybrid  seed  on  a  commercial  scale  at  a  central  location,  as  the 
hybrid  need  not  be  produced  in  the  locality  in  which  it  is  used  as  seed. 

Com  cultivation,  C.  P.  Habtley  (17.  8,  Dept,  Agr„  Farmers'  Bui.  4H,  pp. 
32,  figs,  25). —The  author  discusses  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  yield  by 
seed  Improvement,  care  in  the  selection  of  land  for  com,  attrition  to  the 
absorption  and  retention  of  soil  moisture,  and  the  prevention  of  washing.  Im- 
provements are  also  suggested  in  fertilization,  rotation,  depth  and  methods  of 
plowing,  and  cultivation  and  planting.  Different  types  of  cultivators  are  dis- 
cussed.   Frequent  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  are  giv^. 

The  seeding  of  cowpeas,  M.  F.  Milleb  {Missouri  8ia,  Circ.  S9,  pp,  49-52,  fig, 
1), — ^This  deals  with  varieties  of  cowpeas,  time  and  methods  of  seeding,  harvest- 
ing, and  thrashing,  and  the  adaptability  of  the  crop  to  growth  with  com. 

«Rpts.  Michigan  Bd.  Agr..  1876,  p.  206;  1877,  p.  56;  1880,  pp.  287,  288;  1881- 
1882,  p.  1^;  see  also  Ann.  Rpts.  Purdue  Univ.,  1881,  p.  87;  1888,  p.  72. 
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Xilo,  A.  Ketseb  and  H.  M.  CJottbell  ( Colorado  8ta,  Circ,  7.  pp.  16,  fig,  1 ) . — 
Directions  for  growing  milo  maize  are  followed  by  a  discussion  of  its  use  as  a 
IM  for  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  calves,  hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry. 

Oats:  Orowing  the  crop,  C.  W.  Warbubton  ( U.  8.  Dept,  Agr„  Farmers*  Bui. 
4^.  pp.  Hf  ff99'  i^)- — The  author  outlines  the  history  of  oats,  de6cril>es  the 
plant,  and  discusses  with  special  reference  to  oats  and  oat  production,  types  of 
soil,  fertilizers,  liming,  rotations,  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  cleaning,  grading, 
trefltlDg  for  smut,  date,  rate,  method  and  depth  of  seeding,  cultivation,  spray- 
ing to  kill  weeds,  cutting  back  to  prevent  lodging,  irrigation,  cutting,  shocking, 
stacking,  shock  thrashing,  stack  thrashing,  storing,  yields,  cost  of  production, 
seed  selection  for  crop  improvement,  diseases,  and  injurious  insects.  The 
varieties  adapted  to  each  of  the  different  sections  of  the  United  States  are 
specified.  The  publications  of  this  Department  and  of  the  state  experiment 
statioDs  are  freely  cited  and  many  of  the  statements  are  accompanied  by  the 
results  of  experimental  work  substantiating  them. 

Oats:  Distribution  and  uses,  C.  W.  Warbubton  ( U.  S.  DepU  Agr,,  Farmers' 
Bid,  420,  pp.  2i,  figs.  4)- — ^This  supplements  the  paper  noted  above.  It  gives 
statistical  figures  of  the  production  and  value  of  the  oat  crop  of  the  world 
and  of  the  United  States,  describes  the  market  grades,  summarizes  data  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  grain  and  straw,  and  discusses  their  use  as  food  for 
man  and  animals.  The  use  of  the  crop  for  hay,  pasture,  soiling,  as  a  nurse  and 
corer  crop,  and  of  its  by-products  are  dealt  with. 

Potato  investigations,  A.  G.  Craig  {Washingtor^  8ta.  BiU.  P4,  pp.  SI,  figs. 
5).— The  author  outlUies  experimental  work  with  potatoes  under  way,  and 
gives  brief  descriptions  of  those  of  the  225  varieties  tested  which  have  not  been 
discarded  and  a  list  of  those  unworthy  of  description. 

A  study  of  the  inherited  tendencies  in  hills  of  several  varieties  indicates 
''that  the  heaviest  yielding  hills  are  not  always  the  best  for  seed,  and  that 
...  the  number  of  plants  in  a  hill  must  be  taken  into  consideration."  Data 
obtained  in  this  test  are  presented  in  tabular  form.  After  the  first  year  of  the 
test  one  plat  of  each  variety  was  planted  with  large  and  small  tubers  from  the 
best  bills,  and  another  with  seed  from  the  medium  to  poor  hills.  The  average 
jjelds  of  12  varieties  were  8,185  and  6,111  lbs.  of  marketable  potatoes  per  acre 
req)eetlvely,  and  from  3  varieties  used  in  the  third  year's  work  9,428  and 
i583  lbs.  per  acre  respectively.  The  tubers  from  the  good  liills  were  the  more 
nniform  in  size  and  appearance. 

Orowingr  potatoes  in  Colorado,  C.  L.  Fitch  {Colorado  8ta,  Circ.  S,  pp.  22, 
fgs,  10). — ^The  topics  discussed  include  trueness  to  type,  potato  growing  in 
Colorado,  the  essentials  of  a  good  eating  potato,  choice  of  varieties,  seed  selec- 
tion, nmning  out,  rotation  and  plowing,  planting,  cultivation,  irrigation,  har- 
vesting, storing,  the  most  desirable  size  of  potatoes  for  seed,  and  dry  land  and 
hish  altitude  seed  potatoes.    A  number  of  varieties  are  described. 

The  potato:  Selection  of  seed  and  cultivation,  E.  A.  Rogers  (Penn»  DepU 
Agr.  BuL  190,  pp.  61,  pis.  IS). — ^This  bulletin  presents  general  and  popular  in- 
formation for  the  potato  grower.  Selection  and  preparation  of  the  soil,  and 
prodoction,  fertilization,  harvesting,  storing,  and  marketing  of  the  crop  are 
dealt  with.    Directions  are  given  for  combating  insects  and  diseases. 

Wheat  growincT  in  Missouri,  F.  H.  Demabee  {Missouri  8ta.  Circ.  ^S,  pp. 
9S^,  fig.  1), — ^A  discussion  of  wheat  varieties  and  soils  Is  followed  by  direc- 
tioDs  for  sowing,  fertilization,  and  the  prevoition  of  injury  by  smut  and  insect 
enemie& 

Seed  germination  and  separation,  G.  E.  Stone  {Massachusetts  8ta.  Rpt. 
1909,  pt.  2,  pp.  61-64). — Germination  tests  for  seeds  of  the  onion,  tobacco,  com, 
tettace,  panoy,  c^ler^,  and  several  other  plants  ^re  glv^. 
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It  was  found  that  wben  the  faulty  and  light  seeds  were  taken  out,  the  re- 
mainder showed  a  much  higher  percentage  of  germination  than  samples  from 
the  same  lot  which  had  not  been  separated.  This  was  especially  true  of  such 
seed  as  tobacco,  onion,  and  celery. 

Seed  purity  work,  1909,  G.  H.  Chapman  (Massachusetts  8ta.  Rpt,  1909, 
pt.  2,  pp,  57-60), — ^The  results  are  given  in  tabulated  form  of  purity  tests  of 
the  seeds  offered  in  the  open  market  of  timothy,  red  clover,  redtop,  oats,  alfalfa, 
nlslke  clover,  while  clover,  alfalfa  clover,  orchard  grass,  Agrostls,  Kentucky 
blue  grass,  meadow  fescue,  millet,  Italian  rye  grass,  and  yellow  oat  grass.  The 
most  common  impurities  found  in  these  seeds  were  plantain,  rib  grass,  sheep 
sorrel,  and  dock. 

HOBTICmTTTBE. 

Experiments  in  breeding  sweet  com,  R.  Pearl  and  F.  M.  Surface  (Maine 
8ta.  Bui  183,  pp,  2k9-3ie,  pis,  8,  figs,  7).— Experiments  In  breeding  sweet  com, 
extending  over  3  years,  1907  to  1909,  are  reported,  including  the  important  data 
and  a  brief  account  of  the  general  features  of  the  work.  Further  discussion 
of  the  more  technical  results  has  been  reserved  for  later  publication.  The 
experiments  were  conducted  with  a  view  of  helping  both  the  farmer  and  the 
packer. 

Two  types  of  com,  differing  chiefly  In  regard  to  earllness  of  maturity  and 
fineness  and  depth  of  kernel,  were  dealt  with  In  the  experiments.  Both  types 
are  white  In  color  and  the  com  designated  as  type  1  is  a  superior  variety  in 
regard  to  the  above  named  characteristics.  Selection  was  conducted  with  both 
types  for  Improvements  relative  to  earllness  of  maturity,  yield  both  of  ears 
and  stover,  and  the  general  conformation  of  the  ear,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  shape  and  covering  of  the  tip  with  kernels.  Selection  was  made  of  de- 
sirable plants  In  the  field  and  between  the  ears  harvested  from  these  plants^ 

A  marked  gain  In  earllness  was  observed  after  the  first  year's  selection  of 
type  1  com,  but  no  further  gain  In  earllness  followed  the  selection  practiced  in 
the  two  subsequent  years.  Com  selected  from  type  2  In  1907  was  grown  in  a 
new  locality  In  1908.  The  "new-place**  effect  appeared  to  offset  the  effect  of 
selection  as  far  as  the  crop  In  1908  was  concerned.  In  general  the  first  year's 
selection  has  been  followed  by  a  marked  Improvement  In  respect  to  the  confor- 
mation of  ear  and  the  gain  has  been  maintained  where  the  com  has  been  grown 
In  localities  to  which  it  Is  well  adjusted. 

Two  years'  ear-to-row  test  furnished  no  evidence  that  there  Is  any  close 
association  or  correlation  between  the  size  or  conformation  of  the  seed  ear  and 
the  yield  of  com  obtained  from  It  upon  planting.  The  present  experiments 
point  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  In  any  attempt  to  Improve  com  by  selection, 
the  fundamental  datum  must  be  the  performance  of  the  row  planted  on  the  ear- 
to-row  system  rather  than  the  Individual  ear  or  plant.  The  authors,  however, 
do  not  advocate  the  Isolation  of  a  single  pure  line  of  homozygote  strain  as 
the  thing  to  be  aimed  at  In  practical  com  breeding.  The  aim  should  be  to 
get  rid  of  poor  genotypes  from  the  breeding  plats  as  a  whole  and  to  permit 
broad  breeding  between  the  rows  of  the  selected  seed. 

The  experiments  thus  far  give  no  evidence  that  there  Is  a  cumulative  ^ect 
of  the  selection  of  small  fiuctuatlng  variations  In  sweet  com.  A  wide  distribu- 
tion of  selected  seed  over  the  State  In  1908  demonstrated  the  Importance  of 
the  factor  of  local  adjustment  In  the  Improvement  of  the  crop  by  breeding. 
In  1908  type  1  com  did  not  show  the  same  earllness  throughout  the  State  as 
on  the  station  plats.  In  1910,  however,  the  corn  appears  to  have  adjusted. 
Itself  to  various  localities  and  superior  earllness  was  again  In  evld^ice. 
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A  test  of  the  effect  of  commercial  fertilizer,  in  addition  to  manure,  upon 
yield  and  earliness  showed  an  increased  yield  of  21  bu.  of  dry  seed  per  acre  in 
fiiTor  of  the  fertilized  plat.  There  were  also  less  com  on  nubbins  and  the 
remaining  ears  were  of  better  qnality.  No  effect  was  noticed  on  the  earliness 
of  maturity. 

Wlthoat  going  into  a  discussion  of  the  biological  basis  of  the  improvement 
in  earliness,  the  authors  are  inclined  to  believe  this  improvement  is  in  reality 
a  physiological  rather  than  a  genetic  or  hereditary  phenomenon. 

The  bulletin  concludes  with  some  practical  suggestions  regarding  the  growing 
of  sweet  com  in  Maine,  based  on  the  experiments  and  observations  reported. 
A  rack  for  storing  seed  com  devised  by  the  station  and  found  very  satisfactory 
is  described. 

Cabbage  cultare,  H.  P.  Stuoket  {Georgia  8ta.  Bui.  91,  pp.  111-129,  figs. 
17).— Fertilizer,  cultural,  and  variety  tests  with  cabbage  conducted  during  the 
past  2  seasons  are  reported  and  general  cultural  directions  based  largely  on  the 
experimental  results  are  given,  together  with  notes  on  insects  affecting  cabbage. 

The  general  results  secured  from  the  cultural  experiments  are  as  follows: 
"  Ootton-seed  meal  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  gave  better  results  than  nitrate 
of  soda  when  used  under  cabbage  plants  when  set  in  the  U\\  for  spring  heading. 
The  open-furrow  method  of  setting  cabbage  plants  in  the  fall  of  the  year  for 
spring  heading  gave  better  results  than  setting  the  plants  on  a  level,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  ridge,  on  top  of  the  ridge,  or  on  the  north  side  of  the  ridge. 
Hie  method  is  to  be  recommended  for  well-drained  and  well-prepared  soil. 
From  Ckrtober  1  to  October  20  was  found  to  be  the  best  time  for  sowing  cabbage 
seed  in  this  section  for  plants  to  head  early  the  following  spring.  Plants  from 
seeds  sown  early  in  September  are  likely  to  go  to  seed  the  following  spring. 
Nitrate  of  soda  when  applied  at  the  rate  of  900  lbs.  per  acre  as  a  side  dressing 
gave  more  profit  than  did  heavier  applications." 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  vegetable  growing  industry  in  Oregon, 
A.  G.  B.  Bouquet  {Oregon  8ia.  Bui.  109,  pp.  48,  figs.  15).— This  report  embraces 
a  brief  discussion  of  the  existing  conditions  in  the  State  relative  to  the  vege- 
table industry,  together  with  practical  suggestions  for  growing  a  number  of 
the  more  important  vegetables,  including  suitable  varieties  of  each.  A  bib- 
liography is  appended. 

[Fertilizer  experiments  at  the  cranberry  substation],  W.  P.  Bbooks  {Mas- 
sachusetts Bta.  Rpt.  1909,  pt.  1,  pp.  5i-55).— Experiments  with  cranberry  fer- 
tilizers (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  339)  were  continued  in  1909. 

As  a  result  of  observations  and  records  so  far  made,  it  was  found  that  the 
ose  of  some  fertilizer  will  clearly  prove  profitable  on  many  bogs.  During  the 
year  an  estimated  yield  of  150  bu.  of  cranberries  per  acre  was  produced  on 
the  no-f«tilizer  plats,  whereas  268  bu.  per  acre  is  the  estimated  average  for 
all  of  the  fertilizer  plats  and  306.5  bu.  per  acre  was  the  average  product  on 
the  plats  where  a  complete  fertilizer  was  applied. 

^trate  of  soda  greatly  promotes  the  growth  of  vines  and  appears  also  to 
be  favorable  to  fruitfulnees,  although  it  is  believed  that  nitrate  in  excess  of 
100  lbs.  per  acre  will  seldom  be  necessary.  High-grade  sulphate  of  potash 
appears  to  promote  fraitfulness,  good  color,  and  high  quality.  Phosphoric 
add  has  had  the  least  effect  of  the  fertilizers  employed,  although  it  appears 
probable  that  when  applied  in  soluble  form,  such  as  acid  phosphate,  it  will  be 
liktiy  to  promote  early  ripening  and  high  color. 

Orchard  green-manure  crops  in  California,  R.  McKee  {U.  8.  DepU  Agr„ 
Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  190,  pp.  40,  figs.  P).— The  results  of  Investigations  in- 
volving cultural  methods  and  tests  of  various  crops  conducted  at  Chico,  Cal.,  and 
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in  cooperation  with  many  orchardists  for  tlie  past  5  years,  are  reported  tinder 
the  following  general  headings :  The  orchard  districts  of  California,  conditions 
under  which  green-manure  crops  should  not  be  used,  qualities  desirable  in  a 
green-manure  crop,  methods  of  handling  green-manure  crops,  winter  green- 
manure  crops  now  used  in  California  orchards,  summer  green-manure  crops,  re- 
sults of  green  manuring  in  California,  results  of  tests  with  various  legumes, 
promising  green-manure  crops,  and  the  cost  of  seed  of  green-manure  crops. 

The  investigation  as  a  whole  shows  tliat  green-manure  crops  are  behig  used 
extensively  only  in  the  citrus  and  walnut  orchards  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
State^  although  observations  of  a  few  plantings  and  experimental  work  show 
that  by  early  seeding  a  good  green-manure  crop  can  be  grown  and  in  most  cases 
can  be  profitably  used  in  the  northern  citrus  section.  In  deciduous  orchard 
sections  practically  no  green-manure  crop  is  used,  since  water  for  fall  irrigation 
is  not  generally  available  for  starting  the  crop.  A  volunteer  growth  of  bur 
clover,  however,  is  usually  sufficient  by  the  time  the  orchards  are  plowed  In  the 
spring  to  yield  considerable  humus.  In  certain  sections  where  adobe  or  similar 
soils  prevail,  the  use  of  green-manure  crops  does  not  seem  advisable,  since  cul- 
tivation must  continue  on  such  soils  to  prevent  their  becoming  hard  and  packed. 
Whenever  available,  stable  manure  may  be  used  to  increase  the  humus  supply 
in  such  soils. 

The  work  has  clearly  indicated  the  superiority  of  certain  crops  over  others 
and  their  adaptation  for  various  purposes  and  conditions.  Conmion  vetch  and 
field  peas  are  the  most  generally  used  green-manure  crops  and  together  with 
bur  clover  are  adapted  to  quite  varied  conditions.  Peas  or  common  vetch  sown 
in  the  fftll  will  generally  need  irrigation  to  make  sufficient  growth  to  be  turned 
under  early  as  a  green  manure.  Earlier  and  heavier  seeding  is  desirable  for 
obtaining  the  best  result&  Woolly  podded  vetch  also  promises  to  be  of  valoe 
for  deciduous  orchard  conditions.  Fenugreek  appears  to  be  especially  adapted 
to  the  coastal  region.  Of  the  various  legumes  tested  hairy  vetch  is  not  well 
adapted  for  use  as  a  green-manure  crop  in  California,  but  black  bitter  vetch, 
black  purple  vetch,  woolly  podded  vetch,  horse  beans,  and  the  Tangier  pea  are 
considered  to  be  promising  new  crops  in  comparison  with  common  vetch.  With 
the  exception  of  horse  beans  in  the  northern  portion,  green-manure  crops  need 
no  inoculation  in  California.  The  growing  of  a  summer  crop  in  California 
orchards  is  not  advisable.  Local  and  sectional  conditions  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  the  kind  of  crop  and  the  best  method  of  handling  it. 

Varieties  of  frolt  originated  in  Michigan,  S.  W.  Fletohieb  (Michiifan  8ta. 
Spec.  Bia.  Uf  PP*  9-87,  figs.  52).— This  bulletin  contains  descriptions  of  185 
named  varieties  of  orchard  and  small  fruits,  which  have  originated  in  Michigan 
and  have  l>een  announced  from  time  to  time  in  the  horticultural  literature  of  the 
State.  Introductory  remarks  deal  with  the  importance  of  breeding  new  vari- 
eties, the  kinds  of  new  varieties  needed  in  Michigan,  and  qualities  which  go  to 
perpetuate  a  variety.  Although  Michigan  has  contributed  very  little  to  the 
widely  grown  varieties  of  fruit  in, this  country,  a  number  of  varieties  have  l>een 
produced  which  are  of  considerable  commercial  importance  within  the  State. 

The  Ben  Davis  group  of  apples,  J.  K.  Shaw  (Massachusetts  Sta.  Rpt,  1909^ 
pt.  i,  pp.  176-198,  map  jf).— A  summarized  study  of  the  apples  of  the  Ben  Davis 
group  relative  to  their  history,  distinguishing  characteristics,  and  quality. 

A  study  of  the  available  literature  together  with  information  gleaned  from 
authorities  in  systematic  pomology  gave  a  list  of  40  varieties  as  possible  candi- 
dates for  this  group.  Twenty  of  these  varieties,  however,  are  believed  to  belong 
elsewhere  or  to  be  fQmonyms.  The  remainder  are  here  separately  considereil 
and  described. 
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Vtriation  in  apples,  J.  K.  Shaw  (Massachusetts  8ta,  Rpt.  1909,  pt.  1,  pp 
ISJ^IS,  pis.  5,  figs.  2), — ^The  results  are  given  of  a  2-year8*  investigation  by 
statistical  methods  relative  to  ttie  variation  of  the  Ben  Davis  apple,  which 
Tariety  was  selected  as  being  the  most  widely  cultivated  of  any  commercial 
\-ariety.  The  subject  matter  is  presented  under  the  two  headings :  The  varia- 
tion Id  size  and  form  as  grown  in  the  Clark  orchard  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  and  the  variation  in  form,  quality,  and  other  characters 
whm  grown  under  widely  varying  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Statistical  measurements  showing  the  means,  standard 
deviations,  and  coefficients  of  variability  are  given  and  discussed  and  the 
variations  are  also  graphically  represented. 

The  data  secured  in  the  Clark  orchard  showed  little  or  no  relation  between 
tlie  size  of  the  apples  and  the  yield.  There  were  slight  differences  in  the  vari- 
ability in  the  size  of  apples  from  the  different  trees.  The  variability  of  the 
form  of  the  fruit  from  different  trees  was  less  than  that  of  size  but  was  per- 
ceptible to  the  eye  as  were  also  differ^ces  in  color.  Apples  from  the  top  of 
tbe  tree  were  a  little  larger  than  those  from  the  lower  branches  and  also 
slightly  more  variable.  Apples  from  the  lower  branches  were  a  little  longer 
than  those  from  the  top  of  the  tree. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Ben  Davis  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  elon- 
gated in  form  the  farther  north  it  is  grown.  In  correlating  the  variations  in 
fruit  characteristics  with  variations  in  meteorological  data,  it  appears  that  the 
poor  quality  of  the  northern  grown  Ben  Davis  is  due  to  an  insufficient  amount 
of  heat  to  fully  develop  the  fruit. 

The  work  as  a  whole  is  summarized  as  follows:  ** Apples  vary  greatly  in 
reqxNQse  to  the  widely  varying  conditions  of  soil,  and  more  especially,  climate^ 
in  the  apple  regions  of  North  America.  The  Ben  Davis  variety  seems  to  be 
especially  variable.  This  variability  may  be  accurately  measured  and  studied 
by  means  of  statistical  methods.  The  most  striking  variation  is  in  the  external 
form  of  the  apples,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  corresponding  changes  of  the 
Internal  structure.  The  cause  of  this  variation  is  some  factor  or  factors  of 
cUmate,  which  are  closely  related  to  latitude  and  the  proximity  of  large  bodies 
of  water.  It  is  probable  that  humidity  or  temperature,  or  both,  may  be  the 
controlling  factors.  The  differences  in  warmth  of  different  growing  seasons 
definitely  affect  the  size  of  apples  for  that  season.  The  most  favorable  tempera- 
ture for  development  in  size  varies  with  the  locality.  It  is  lower  In  the  North 
than  in  the  South.  The  cause  of  the  variation  in  quality  is  chiefly  the  varying 
amount  of  heat  prevalent  during  the  growing  season.  In  order  to  develop 
satisfactorily  in  quality  the  Ben  Davis  should  have  an  average  monthly  mean 
temperature  of  not  less  than  00"  F.  for  the  growing  season,  March  to  September, 
inclnsive." 

Hatoral  variation  of  the  apple  as  a  factor  in  the  perpetuation  and  im- 
imvement  of  varietleB,  V.  H.  Davis  (Ohio  State  Hort,  8oc.  Ann.  Rpt,,  |5 
[1910),  pp.  40-44)' — In  this  paper  the  importance  of  selecting  buds  or  scions 
of  known  desirable  characteristics  is  discussed. 

Xanurin^r  an  apple  orchard,  W.  P.  Brooks  (Massachusetts  8ta.  Rpt,  1909, 
P^-  2.  pp.  10-20). — Fertilizer  experiments  with  apples  originally  planned  by 
0.  A.  Goessmann  have  been  in  progress  at  the  station  for  20  years.  A  brief 
statement  of  the  conditions  and  plan  of  the  experiment  and  the  leading  results 
and  conclusions  are  given. 

The  area  devoted  to  apples  is  divided  into  5  plats  of  about  \  of  an  acre  each. 
Bach  plat  contains  12  trees,  3  each  of  Gravenstein,  Baldwin,  Roxbury  Russet, 
and  Rhode  Island  Greening.  The  soil  is  a  strong  gravelly  loam,  with  fairly 
compact  subsoil.    The  following  manures  and  fertilizers  have  been  applied  to 
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the  various  plats  eacb  year,  starting  in  1889,  the  year  previous  to  planting: 
Plat  1,  20,000  lbs.  of  barnyard  manure;  plat  2,  2,000  lbs.  of  wood  ashes;  plat  3, 
nothing ;  plat  4,  600  lbs.  of  bone  meal  and  200  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash ;  and 
plat  5,  600  lbs.  of  t>one  meal  and  400  lbs.  of  low  grade  sulphate  of  potash.  The 
fertilizers  have  invariably  been  applied  broadcast  in  early  spring  and  were 
mixed  with  the  soil  until  1895,  since  when  the  orchards  have  l>een  kept  in  grass 
and  the  fertilizers  used  as  a  top-dressing. 

As  indicated  by  the  circumference  of  the  trees,  the  order  of  growth  was  plats 
1,  5,  2,  4,  and  3,  and  as  indicated  by  the  total  yield  of  all  trees  to  date,  indod- 
ing  1909,  the  rank  was  as  plats  1,  5,  4,  2,  and  3.  Plat  2  usually  ranked  first  in 
color  and  general  attractiveness  of  appearance  of  the  fruit,  followed  by  plats 
5,  4,  1,  and  3.  During  the  early  years  of  the  experiment,  plat  5  ranked  first  in 
size  of  the  fruit,  followed  by  plats  4,  1,  2,  and  3,  but  in  recent  years,  whenever 
the  quantity  of  fruit  was  not  excessive,  the  apples  on  plat  1  were  usually  larger 
than  those  of  any  of  the  other  plats. 

A  number  of  tests  of  the  keeping  quality  of  the  fruit  usually  gave  plat  5  first 
place,  followed  by  plats  4,  1,  2,  and  3.  The  relative  low  quality  of  the  fmit 
from  plat  2  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  comes  to  maturity  earlier  than  on 
the  other  fertilized  plats.  The  author  calls  attention  to  the  superiority  of  plat  5 
over  plat  4,  the  trees  being  much  larger  and  producing  a  much  greater  amount 
of  fruit.  The  only  important  difference  In  the  application  of  fertilizer  made 
to  the  2  plats  has  been  the  use  of  low  grade  sulphate  of  potash  in  plat  5  instead 
of  muriate,  but  no  conclusion  is  reached  as  to  the  nature  of  the  beneficial  action, 
if  there  be  any,  exerted  by  the  low  grade  sulphate. 

Experiments  upon  a  larger  scale  are  being  conducted  to  test  the  questions 
raised  in  the  present  work,  but  the  results  already  show  most  decisively  that 
apple  trees  must  be  fertilized  to  grow  well  and  bear  well.  The  stable  manure 
furnished  too  large  a  proportion  of  nitrogen,  the  growth  of  the  trees  being  rank, 
the  foliage  heavy,  and  the  fruit  overgrown,  as  well  as  coarse  and  inferior  in 
color.  Taking  the  work  as  a  whole,  the  combination  of  bone  meal  with  low 
grade  sulphate  of  potash  has  produced  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Some  practical  suggestions  are  given  relative  to  fertilizing  orchards,  and  tlie 
question  of  sod  versus  tillage  is  briefly  discussed  although  the  author  does  not 
consider  it  as  bearing  directly  on  the  experiment  reported. 

The  box  pack  for  apples,  W.  H.  Wicks  (New  Hampshire  8ta,  Circ  8,  pp,  6, 
figs,  7). — Instructions  are  given  for  packing  apples  in  boxes,  including  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  package  and  packing  material. 

Apples  and  pears  for  export,  G.  P.  Van  deb  Mebwe  (Dept  Agr,  Orange  River 
Colony,  Hort.  Div,  Leaflet  6,  pp.  12), — Lists  are  given  of  varieties  of  applee  and 
pears  which  have  been  found  to  do  well  in  the  Orange  River  CJolony  and  which 
are  recommended  to  be  grown  for  export. 

A  biometric  study  of  the  seeds  of  a  vinif era  grape  grrown  both  on  its  own 
roots  and  as  a  graft,  P.  Seyot  (Assoc.  Franc.  Avanc.  fifci.,  Compt,  Rend,,  S8 
(1909),  pp.  556-^69;  ahs.  in  Rev,  Vit.,  S4  (1910),  No,  878,  p.  ^i^).— The  author 
made  a  study  of  the  seeds  of  the  Tanuat  grape  grown  on  its  own  roots  and  on  a 
number  of  different  stocks. 

The  general  conclusions  reached  are  that  grafting  has  exerted  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  seed  dimensions  of  this  variety  and  that  the  extent  of  this  variation 
is  influenced  more  or  less  by  the  particular  stock  employed.  To  a  certain  degree 
the  variations  appeared  comparable  to  those  produced  by  sexual  hybridization. 

Coflea  robusta  as  a  catch  crop  for  Para  rubber,  P.  J.  S.  Cbameb  (India 
Ruhher  Jour.,  n.  ser„  S9  (1910),  Nos.  12,  pp,  791,  192;  13,  pp.  861,  862;  H,  pp. 
^5,  kk,  46,  figs.  8).— This  is  essentially  an  account  of  robusta  coffee  (Coffea 
laurentii)  relative  to  its  history,  culture,  preparation,  and  commercial  value. 
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special  attrition  being  gtven  to  its  coltore  as  a  catch  crop  with  rubber.  The 
author  is  of  the  opinion  tliat  robnsta  coffee  is  especially  fitted  as  a  catch  crop 
OD  account  of  its  early  bearing  liabits.  Under  proper  conditicms  it  yields  about 
15  cwt.  per  acre  3  years  from  planting. 

The  ornamental  value  of  the  saltbushas,  D.  Gbiffiths  (17.  8.  Dept  Aor„ 
Bur,  Plant  Indus,  Circ.  69,  pp.  6,  pi.  1). — ^A  brief  discussion  of  the  ornamental 
Talne  of  the  saltbushes  with  special  reference  to  their  adaptability  to  the  arid 
and  alkaline  soils  of  the  Southwest  Some  of  the  species  are  evergreen  in  the 
warmer  situations  and  will  thrive  on  either  alkaline  or  nonalkaline  soils.  Other 
qpedee  are  hardy  in  cold  climates.  A  number  of  species  are  rapid  growers  and 
adapted  for  hedges,  since  they  shape  up  well  and  make  a  thick  impenetrable 
srowth.  Th^  thrive  with  a  minimum  of  moisture,  but  respond  readily  to  a 
greater  supply.  The  main  disadvantage  of  saltbushes  is  the  brittleness  of  the 
wood. 

FOBESTBT. 

Beport  of  committee  on  breeding  nut  and  forest  trees,  G.  B.  Sudwobth 
{Amer.  Breeders  Maff.,  1  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  185-19S) .—This  report  deals  par- 
ticularly with  the  progress  made  by  the  forest  experiment  stations  at  Flagstaff, 
Ariz.,  and  on  Pike*s  Peak,  near  Manitou,  Colo.,  in  the  breeding  of  tree  seeds 
and  the  introduction  of  exotica 

Tests  of  seed  were  made  from  old  weet^n  yellow  pine,  ranging  in  age  from 
280  to  425  years  and  from  young  western  yellow  pine,  ranging  in  age  from  125 
to  145  years.  The  seed  from  the  young  pines  gave  83.2  per  c^it  germination, 
yiiereas  the  seed  from  the  old  pines  gave  only  68.4  per  cent.  Seed  tests  were 
also  made  of  9  differ^it  species  of  native  conifers  obtained  from  National 
Forests  in  38  widely  separated  localities  in  the  western  half  of  the  United  States. 
The  results  are  tabulated  and  discussed.  Plantations  with  seed  obtained  from 
different  sources  as  to  region,  elevation,  age,  and  soundness  of  mother  trees  are 
to  be  made  and  studied  for  a  number  of  years.  During  the  past  year  an  actual 
trial  was  made  with  53  exotic  species  here  listed,  of  which  39  are  eucalypts. 
Tlie  judicious  selection  of  tree  seeds,  improvement  of  the  present  forest  by 
cilvicultural  treatment,  and  the  introduction  of  exotics  for  the  extension  of 
forest  regions  are  given  as  the  3  important  problems  for  consideration. 

Walnut-oak  hjbrld  experiments,  E.  B.  Baboock  {Amer.  Breeders  Mag.,  1 
(1910),  No.  S,  pp.  200-202).— lu  the  fall  of  1907  the  attention  of  the  author 
was  called  to  certain  so-called  walnut-oak  hybrids  growing  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Without  any  facts  to  explain  the  Identity  of  these  trees  experiments 
were  conducted  during  the  past  3  years  to  secure  data  that  would  either  sub- 
stantiate or  discredit  the  hypothesis  of  origin  through  hybridization  between 
oak  and  walnut  In  1908  crosses  were  made  between  the  native  walnut  of 
southern  Oalifomia,  Juglans  calif omica  as  the  female  parent  and  the  coast  live 
oak,  Quercus  agrifolia,  and  one  of  the  oak  hybrids  as  male  parents.  Precau- 
tions were  taken  to  prevent  either  self-pollination  or  outside  pollination  from 
other  sources. 

Twenty-seven  nuts  were  procured  from  the  oak-walnut  cross  and  13  nuts 
firom  the  walnut-oak  hybrid-walnut  cross.  Twenty-four  trees  were  growing 
from  the  former  nuts  in  1909  and  12  trees  from  the  latter.  Owing  to  various 
adverse  conditions  no  seed  was  procured  from  the  crosses  made  in  1909,  but 
in  1910,  151  nuts  were  secured  from  crosses  l)etween  Q.  agrifolia  and  /.  call- 
fcmica  and  29  nuts  from  crosses  made  between  Q.  engelmanni  and  /.  caH- 
fomica.    The  seedlings  are  to  be  studied  further. 

The  commercial  hickories,  A.  T.  Boisen  and  J.  A.  Newlin  (U.  8,  Dept,  Agr., 
Forest  8erv.  Bvl.  80,  pp.  64,  pis.  6,  figs.  17). — This  bulletin  reports  a  detailed 
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stndy  of  the  commercial  hickories  conducted  with  the  view  of  deriving  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  best  means  of  producing  and  maintaining  the  necessary 
snpply. 

The  stndy  is  reported  under  the  following  general  headings :  Economic  Im- 
portance of  the  hickories,  the  hickory  snpply,  lumbering,  the  tree  and  its  forms, 
range  and  distribution,  soil  and  moisture  requirements,  tolerance,  reprodiK- 
tion,  growth,  length  of  life,  susceptibility  to  injuries,  volume  and  yield,  tbe 
wood  and  its  mechanical  properties,  and  the  outlook  for  future  supply.  Growth, 
volume,  and  yield  tables,  based  on  measurements  of  different  stands,  are  giTen 
In  the  mechanical  tests  which  were  conducted  at  the  Forest  Service  laboratory 
at  Purdue  University,  moisture,  weight,  rate  of  growth,  heartwood  and  sap- 
wood,  position  in  the  tree,  age,  soil  and  situation,  geographic  location,  specieB, 
and  defects  were  considered  as  factors  affecting  strength,  and  the  following 
points  were  determined:  Specific  gravity  as  tested  and  oven  dry,  wei^t  per 
cubic  foot  as  tested  and  oven  dry,  fiber  stress  at  elastic  limit,  modnlos  of 
rupture,  modulus  of  elasticity,  horizontal  shear  at  maximum  load,  work  or 
resilience  to  elastic  limit,  work  to  maximum  load,  and  total  work.  Tbe  data 
are  tabulated  and  discussed. 

The  investigation  as  a  whole  showed  that  hickory  has  a  number  of  important 
special  uses  for  which  no  satisfactory  substitute  Is  known.  The  eommerda] 
supply  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  true  hickories,  including  tiie  shag- 
bark,  big  shagbark,  big  shellbark,  pignut,  and  mockemut.  Hickory-prododng 
woodland  is  owned  mainly  in  small  holdings.  Although  the  present  stnmpage 
prices  are  comparatively  low,  the  expectations  are  that  hickory  will  soon  bring 
more  adequate  returns  and  it  should  rank  among  the  more  important  timber 
trees  of  the  managed  wood  lot. 

The  technical  value  of  the  wood  differs  greatly  within  the  same  species  under 
similar  silvicultural  conditions  and  even  within  an  individual  tree.  In  gen^ 
the  wood  put  on  by  a  thrifty  tree  during  tbe  period  of  its  greatest  vigor  Is  tbe 
best  and  the  wood  from  the  butt  cuts  is  superior  to  that  from  the  upper  cnt& 
For  thrifty  trees  of  the  same  age,  there  are  no  differences  in  value  according 
to  geographic  regions  or  local  soil  conditions.  The  best  criterion  of  the  valne 
of  the  wood  is  its  weight.  The  heartwood,  or  red  hickory,  is  equally  as  stnng 
and  tough  as  the  sapwood,  or  white  hickory,  and  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  to  prevent  waste.  Ekx>nomy  in  the  usage  through  clos^  cooperation 
and  the  adoption  of  a  just  log  measure  to  improve  the  economic  position  of 
the  tree  are  also  recommended. 

On  the  saving  of  damaged  beeches,  ISckstein  (Natunc,  Zischn  Forti  •. 
Landw.,  8  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  525,  526,  fig.  2).— The  author  briefly  describes  tbe 
method  of  saving  young  beech  trees  which  have  been  injured  by  mice  by 
mounding  up  the  dirt  around  the  trees,  and  also  notes  a  case  in  which  yonng 
beeches  have  reestablished  themselves  after  injury  by  the  production  of  bk- 
ondary  roota  The  secondary  root  formation  appears  to  have  be«i  aided  by 
the  presence  of  a  good  covering  of  leaf-mold  which  retained  sufficient  moistme 
for  the  roots  to  become  established. 

On  the  relation  between  yield  performance  and  soil  properties  with  tbi 
pine,  W.  ScHOENBEBO  iZtschr,  Forst  u.  Jagdw,,  42  {1910),  No,  11,  pp.  6^9-^^ 
fig.  2). — Physical  and  chemical  analyses  of  a  number  of  forest  soils  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  Eberswald  were  made  with  a  view  of  determining  wheth^  tfatfe  is 
any  definite  relation  between  the  yield  of  pine  and  the  soil  properties.  The  data 
are  presented  in  tabular  form  and  discussed. 

The  soils  which  consisted  of  valley  sands  and  alluvial  deposits  showed  con- 
siderable variation  in  their  content  of  mineral  foods.  As  a  rule  the  soils  con- 
taining the  highest  content  of  mineral  foods  showed  the  best  yield  performances 
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this  beinir  especially  true  as  to  phosphoric  acid  and  lime.  An  examination  of 
tlie  mechanical  texture  of  the  soils  indicated  that  there  was  a  direct  relation 
betwe^i  the  clay  content  and  yield  performance.  Better  yields  were  also  noted 
<m  soils  with  a  high  humos  contoit  The  author  points  out,  however,  that  much 
of  this  humus  was  prolmbly  derived  from  the  forests  themselves.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  ^nphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  physical  texture  rather  than 
upon  the  amount  of  mineral  food  in  soils  and  that  failure  of  fertilizer  expert- 
m&its  in  many  forest  soils  is  due  to  tlie  poor  water-holding  capacity  of  the 
soiL  Such  soils  may  be  improved  by  the  incorporation  of  humus,  removal  of 
weedfl»  cultivation,  etc. 

Pine  manuxinfiT  experiments  on  the  dunes  of  the  Xorischen  lowlands,  K. 
RkCKUANV  (Naturw.  Zischr.  Font  ti.  Landw.,  8  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  61$-6^, 
jlffM.  2). — ^The  results  of  some  preliminary  experiments  undertaken  in  the 
Knrischoi  lowlands  on  the  Baltic  coast  to  determine  the  value  of  fertilizers  for 
pnunoting  the  ^owth  of  pine  seedlings  in  shifting  sand  dunes  are  reported. 
The  fertilizer  ingredients  were  limited  to  varying  proportions  of  basic  slag, 
kainit,  and  dried  blood. 

Considerable  improvement  was  noted  in  the  fertilized  seedlings  over  those 
in  unfertilized  plats.  The  work  is  to  t>e  continued  with  a  view  of  det^mining 
the  best  individual  fertilizer  and  the  l>est  combination  of  fertilizers  for  sand 
dune  culture. 

The  life  history  of  Partheniuzn  (guayule),  J.  E.  Kibkwood  (Atner.  Rev. 
Trop.  Aqt.,  1  (1910),  No.  7,  pp.  199-205,  pU.  S). — In  connection  with  his  in- 
vestigations relative  to  the  propagation  of  guayule  iParthenUim  argentatum), 
the  desert  rubber  bearing  plant  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  151),  the  author  collected  some 
data  on  its  life  history  which  are  here  discussed.  Ajnong  other  facts  brought 
out,  it  appears  that  guayule  produces  only  about  17  per  cent  of  fertile  seed. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  being  sought  in  embryological  research. 

The  rubber  plants  in  northern  Mada^rascar,  H.  Jumellx  and  H.  Pebrieb 
{Aar-  Prat.  Pays  Chauds,  10  (1910),  No.  90,  pp.  m-196).—A  further  descrip- 
tive account  is  given  of  the  rubber  yielding  landolphias,  mascarenhasias,  and 
Idectaneias  in  northern  Madagascar  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  246). 

The  natural  forests  of  Switzerland,  H.  and  M.  Bbookmann-Jebosch  (Ber. 
Schweiz.  Bot.  Oesell.,  1910,  No.  19,  pp.  171-224,  map  1).—A  contribution  to  the 
Imowledge  of  the  plant  geography  of  Switzerland  with  special  reference  to 
timber  treea  Ck>nsideration  \s  given  to  the  natural  development  of  timber 
stands  in  the  past  as  well  as  the  more  recent  development  of  timber  stands  as 
influenced  by  human  agency. 

An  interesting  phase  of  work  in  connection  with  the  Davy  School  of 
Forestry,  L.  L.  Scott  (Ohio  State  Hort.  8oc.  Ann.  Rpt.,  iS  (1910),  pp.  9S-96).— 
Some  of  the  more  important  operations  in  tree  surgery  as  practiced  at  the 
Davy  School  of  Forestry  are  described. 
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Beport  of  the  botanists,  G.  E.  Stone  and  G.  H.  Chapman  (Massacnusetta 
8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pt.  1,  pp.  69-12).— The  work  has  been  similar  to  that  of  other 
years  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  245).  Of  the  usual  number  of  fungus  diseases  conunonly 
occurring  in  the  State,  several  were  more  or  less  abundant,  including  rust  on 
apples,  beans,  quinces,  and  roses,  peach  leaf  curl,  beet  scab,  leaf  spot  of  the 
apple,  and  Altemarla  leaf  spot  on  muskmelons  and  watermelons. 

Beport  on  plant  diseases  from  the  Station  of  Vegetable  Pathology  of  Borne, 
G.  CuBONi  (Relazione  sulle  Malattie  delle  Piante  Studiate  durante  U  Biennio 
1906-7.    Rome:  R.  8taz.  Patol.  Veg.,  1908,  pp.  VIII+SO).—ln  a  r^wrt  on  the 
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principal  diseases  of  orchard  and  forest  trees  and  field  and  garden  crops  studied 
during  1006-7,  an  nndescribed  fungus,  Cytosporella  danmosa  n.  sp.,  parasitic 
on  the  branches  of  young  pine  trees,  is  described. 

Notes  on  insect  and  fungras  pests  {Jour.  Bd,  Agr.  [London],  17  (1910) ^ 
No.  6f  pp.  i78-i81,  pi.  i).— After  discussing  several  insect  pests  of  forest  trees, 
attention  is  called  to  a  black,  hardened,  gummy  substance,  which  filled  the 
Interstices  of  the  bark  from  an  apparently  healthy  oak  some  100  years  old. 
This  black  substance  originated  from  a  gummy  degeneration  of  a  i^ingus 
mycelium  grown  on  the  bark,  and  partially  from  similar  changes  in  the  tissues 
of  the  bark  itself. 

A  bacterial  disease  of  ash  bark  is  also  figured  and  described.  This  usually 
occurs  when  the  trees  are  situated  in  damp,  low  places  where  an  excess  of 
moisture  causes  minute  cracks  on  the  stems,  which  are  later  enlarged  by  frost, 
thus  afTording  an  entrance  for  the  bacteria  which  eventually  destroys  the 
wood.    The  wounds  should  be  cut  out  when  small,  and  the  surf&ce  tarred. 

The  control  of  scale  insects  in  the  British  West  Indies  by  means  of 
fungoid  parasites,  F.  W.  South  {West  Indian  BtU.,  11  {1910),  No.  i,  pp.  ISO^ 
pis.  2).— Teclmical  descriptions  are  given  of  Cephalosporium  lecanH,  Myrian- 
ffitim  durioei,  Ophionectria  coccicola,  and  SphodrostUbe  coccophila,  and  their 
distribution  throughout  the  West  Indies  is  indicated. 

On  the  basis  of  the  author's  observations  and  the  investigations  of  others, 
it  appears  tliat  under  some  conditions  these  fungi  can  be  successfully  employed 
in  combating  scale  insects.  The  factors  which  affect  the  usefulness  of  these 
fungi  are  said  to  be  temperature,  wind,  and  moisture,  of  which  the  last  two  are 
the  most  Important.  Where  conditions  are  suitable  this  means  of  controlling 
scale  iQsects  may  be  depended  upon,  and  only  under  exceptional  circumstances 
is  the  use  of  insecticidal  sprays  to  be  recommended. 

On  the  rdle  that  fluorescent  bacteria  play  in  plant  diseases,  B.  GaiFFoir 
{Compt  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  H9  {1909),  No.  1,  pp.  50-5S).—The  author 
claims  that  Bacillus  fluorescens  liquefaciens  and  B.  fluorescens  putridus  are 
capable  of  producing  a  wet  rot  or  canker  of  various  vegetables,  as  the  former 
has  been  found  to  be  the  causative  agent  in  a  rot  of  carrots  and  ruta-bagas, 
while  the  anthracnose  of  tobacco,  common  in  wet  years,  is  attributed  to  B. 
ivruginosus,  a  synonym,  according  to  theL  author,  of  B.  fluorescens  putridus. 
Tomatoes  and  melons  grown  under  glass  have  also  been  found  attacked  by  a 
stem  canker  due  to  B.  fluorescens. 

It  is  also  stated  that  B.  caulivorus,  B.  brassicwvorus,  and  B.  wruginosus  can 
no  longer  be  held  as  distinct  species  but  are  probably  only  forms  of  B.  fluo- 
rescens which  under  favorable  environments  easily  change  from  a  saprophytic 
to  a  parasitic  mode  of  existence. 

Prevention  of  oat  and  wheat  smut,  F.  L.  Stevens  {North  Carolina  8ta.  BuL 
tl2,  pp.  75-84,  figs.  2). — ^This  is  a  popular  discussion  of  oat  and  wheat  smuts* 
their  nature,  cause,  infection  periods,  and  methods  of  prevention. 

The  formalin  treatment  is  recommended  for  stinking  smut  of  wheat  and  oat 
smut,  and  the  hot- water  treatments  of  Freeman  and  Johnson  (B.  S.  R.,  21,  p. 
455)  for  the  loose  smut  of  wheat. 

Andropogon  sorghum  (millet  or  pyaong):  Its  cultivation  and  some  of  its 
enemies,  L.  Aubert  {Agr.  Jour.  India,  5  {1910),  No.  S,  pp.  222-2S0,  pis.  ^).— 
In  a  general  discussion  of  the  difllculties  attending  the  growing  of  this  crop  in 
Upper  Burma  two  plant  pests  are  especially  noted.  One  is  a  white-flowered 
scrophulariaceous  root  parasite,  Striga  lutca,  which,  in  times  of  drought  espe- 
cially, completely  destroys  entire  fields  of  the  millet,  and  even  in  years  of  suf- 
ficient rainfall  affects  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  grain  produced. 
The  other  pest  Is  a  bindweed,  Convolvulus  arvensis,  which  appears  annually  lA 
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July  and  AngUBt,  and  by  overrunning  tbe  millet  plants  retards  tbeir  growth  and 
derelopment. 

A  new  chytridiaoeons  parasite  of  rye  errass,  B.  Geiffon  and  A.  BIaublaiio 
(Bui,  Trimest.  Boc.  Mycol,  Prance,  26  {1910),  No.  S,  pp.  SllSZl,  pL  i).— The 
authors  describe  as  new  Cladochyirium  cwapitU  n.  sp.,  a  fungns  which  first 
attacks  the  sheaths  and  adjac^it  tissues  of  the  young  stems  of  rye  grass  (Lolium 
peretme)  near  the  ground,  producing  a  species  of  brown  rot  which  soon  invades 
tbe  roots,  and  finally  causes  the  death  of  the  plants. 

Hotes  on  the  occurrence  of  foncros  spores  on  onion  seed,  G.  H.  Chapman 
{Massachusetts  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pt.  1,  pp,  16i-167). — In  10  samples  of  onion 
seed  examined,  2  were  found  contaminated  with  onion  smut  spores  {Urocystis 
eepnUB),  Spores  of  onion  brown  mold  {Macrosporium  porri)  and  downy  mildew 
{Peronospcra  schleidetiiana)  were  also  found,  as  well  as  the  spores  of  several 
species  of  fungi  not  parasitic  on  the  onion. 

Scab  and  eelworm  in  iK>tatoe8,  B.  S.  Holmes  {Jour.  DepU  Agr.  Victoria, 
8  {1910)^  No.  9,  pp.  570^82).— The  results  are  reported  of  experiments  for  the 
prevention  of  scab  and  nematodes  in  potatoes  in  various  parts  of  Victoria,  in 
which  the  use  of  formalin,  green  and  artificial  manures,  iron  sulphate,  and 
graying  for  the  scab  (the  term  being  used  here  in  its  widest  sense),  and  the 
use  of  green  manure,  formjtlin,  and  spraying  for  combating  the  nematode,  were 
tested. 

It  was  found  that  soaking  the  seed  tubers  in  a  1 :  90  solution  of  formalin  for 
2  hours  before  cutting  and  planting  was  efficacious  in  preventing  the  scab 
in  that  form,  at  least,  which  occurs  in  the  Ballarat  district,  while  clean  seed 
and  artificial  manures  were  also  factors  in  the  production  of  a  clean  crop.  For 
combating  the  nematode,  green  manure  and  the  use  of  artificial  manures, 
especially  the  latter,  are  worthy  of  consideration  for  future  experiments,  while 
the  formalin  treatment  did  not  prove  as  efficacious  as  in  the  case  of  the  scab. 

A  tabulated  statem^t  of  the  results  obtained  from  5  experimental  plats 
is  appended. 

The  symptoms  of  internal  disease  and  sprain  (streak  disease)  in  iK>tato, 
A  S.  HosNE  {Jour.  Agr.  8ci.,  S  {1910),  No.  S,  pp,  S22'-SS2,  pis.  «).— The  author 
describee  the  symptoms  of  two  obscure  diseases  of  the  potato  now  found  in 
Bigland.  One,  known  as  internal  disease,  was  originally  described  from 
Germany  by  Frank  in  1897  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  61)  as  "buntwerden"  or  "eisen- 
fleckigheit,"  and  the  other  from  England  and  Scotland  called  "  sprain  in  pota- 
toes" was  described  in  1909  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  347). 

The  results  are  also  given  of  experiments  on  growing  potatoes  from  seed 
tubers  affected  with  both  diseases,  and  their  subsequent  development  in  stor- 
age. As  a  result  of  these  investigations  the  author  claims  that  the  internal 
disease  attacks  certain  varieties  of  potatoes,  occurring  even  in  the  very  young 
tubers,  while  sprain,  or  streak  disease,  as  tbe  author  proposes  to  rename  it, 
occurs  in  other  varieties. 

The  markings  in  the  diseases  may  or  may  not  form  a  connected  system  in  the 
tissues  of  the  potato.  Sometimes  the  discolored  areas  are  quite  isolated,  and 
the  diseased  cells  can  easily  be  traced  to  within  a  few  cells  of  the  cork  layer 
(akin),  terminating  occasionally  In  a  slight  injury  to  the  surface  of  the  tubers 
in  the  case  of  the  streak  disease. 

No  trace  of  a  hyphal  organism  was  found  within  tbe  cells  or  intercellular 
spaces  of  the  diseased  tissues.  The  dead  cells  often  retain  their  starch  in  an 
unaltered  condition.  Neither  disease  spreads  in  storage  under  the  experimental 
conditions  described.  In  every  experiment,  samples  of  potatoes  affected  with 
either  disease  produced  a  certain  proportion  of  tubers  affected  with  these 
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diseases.    Both  diseases  were  frequently  found  associated  with  Phytophihon 
infestans  in  the  field  and  with  Fusarium  80lani  in  storage. 

On  the  causes  and  methods  of  combating  damping  off  of  the  sugar  beet, 
E.  St5bmeb  and  A.  Eichinoeb  {FuhHng*8  Landw.  Ztg.,  59  (1910)^  No.  12,  pp. 
S9S-ilS;  aba.  in  BL  Zvckerrubenhau,  11  {1910),  Nos,  U,  pp.  229-294;  15,  pp. 
245-247),— 'The  results  are  given  of  a  large  number  of  experiments  on  tlie 
causes  (fungi  and  crusting  of  the  soil)  of  the  damping  off  of  beet  seedlings,  on 
the  effect  of  turf  meal,  blanching  and  seed  disinfection,  condition  (physical 
and  chemical)  of  the  soil,  and  the  value  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  combatinf 
the  disease. 

It  was  found  that  three  fungi,  Phoma  hetw,  Pythium  deharyanum,  and 
Aphanomyces  Iwvis,  the  first  on  the  seeds  and  the  other  two  In  the  soil,  are  tbe 
main  causative  agents  in  producing  the  disease.  P.  betm  apparently  dominates 
during  dry  springs,  while  the  other  two  seem  more  prevalent  in  wet  seasons. 
The  crusting  of  the  soil  apparently  has  no  Influ^ice  on  the  outbreaks  of  tbe 
disease. 

Blanching  the  seed  and  seed  or  soil  disinfection  had  no  practical  influence 
in  checking  the  disease,  but  it  was  found  that  the  use  of  lime,  phosphoric  add, 
and  either  table  salt  or  potash  in  combination  as  fertilizers  was  of  the  greatest 
value  in  controlling  it  The  addition  of  these  fertilizers  to  the  soil  decreased 
very  materially  the  number  of  diseased  plants,  increased  tbe  germination, 
produced  a  better  stand,  and  resulted  in  a  more  vigorous  development  of  tbe 
plants  left  in  the  field.  The  table  salt  especially  seemed  to  have  a  very 
favorable  effect  on  the  germination  of  the  seed. 

The  cause  of  gummosis  of  tobacco  and  experiments  on  its  control,  J.  A 
Honing  {Meded.  DeWProefstat.  Medan,  5  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  24,  Hq.  1).— The 
results  are  given  of  experiments  on  a  disease  of  tobacco,  Imown  as  slime  disease 
or  gummosis,  due,  it  is  claimed,  to  bacteria  which  live  in  the  soil  and  which 
infect  first  the  roots,  then  the  stems  and  leaves,  and  finally  kill  the  plant 

It  was  found  that  the  rotting  stems  of  diseased  tobacco  plants,  when  mixed 
in  the  soil  around  living  plants,  produced  the  disease.  Also,  various  experi- 
ments in  infecting  the  holes  for  the  plants  and  the  roots  of  the  plants,  by 
spraying  with  dilute  culture  solutions  of  the  bacteria,  and  the  roots,  stems, 
and  leaves  of  plants  by  inoculation  with  bouillon  cultures  through  punctures^ 
showed  abundant  evidence  of  Infection  by  each  method,  although  the  soil 
infection  was  slower  in  developing  the  disease  than  when  the  bacteria  was 
introduced  directly  into  the  plants  through  punctures. 

Experiments  on  the  probable  relationship  of  various  wild  plants  as  propa- 
gators of  this  disease  are  also  reported,  in  which  apparently  a  species  of  sting- 
ing nettle  and  an  Ageratum  are  capable  of  acting  as  carrlera 

Experim^its  in  soil  disinfection  as  a  means  of  combating  this  disease  were 
tried  with  calcium  chlorid,  potassium  permanganate,  copper  sulphate,  and  forma- 
lin, from  which  it  seems  that  either  the  chlorid  of  lime,  from  2  to  2\  gm.  in  from 
li  to  2  liters  of  water  per  plant,  put  In  each  hole  just  before  the  plants  are 
set  out,  or  tbe  same  amount  of  potassium  permanganate  per  plant,  may  prove 
of  value  in  reducing  the  number  of  diseased  plants. 

Formalin  also  gave  excellent  results  when  used  at  the  rate  of  2  liters  of 
a  1  per  cent  solution  to  each  hole,  but  Its  excessive  cost  prohibits  its  g^ieral 
use  as  a  field  remedy  against  this  disease. 

Control  of  certain  greenhouse  diseases,  G.  E.  Stone  {Massachuaetis  Sic* 
Rpt  1909,  pt.  2,  pp.  48-54) '—It  is  claimed  that  experiments  covering  a  period  \ 
of  several  years  have  demonstrated  that  by  proper  regulation  of  the  molstore 
in    well-ventilated   hothouses,    anthracnose,    downy    mildew,    Altemaria,   and 
powdery  mildew  of  cucumbers  and  melons  can  be  absolutely  controlled.    Tbe 
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eomnion  greenhouse  diseases  of  tomatoes,  lettuce,  chrysanthemums,  and 
carnations  can  also  be  controlled  if  the  proper  moisture,  heat,  and  light  condi- 
tUms  are  present 

Malnutrition,  6.  B.  Stone  iMasaachu^etis  8ta.  Rpt,  1909,  pt.  1,  pp.  ISt- 
l&S). — Several  cases  of  malnutrition  in  plants  are  recorded,  due  principally,  it 
is  claimed,  to  injudicious  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  especially  in  greenhouses. 

Malnatritlon  in  cucumbers  grown  under  glass  is  very  common,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  a  rolling  of  the  foliage  producing  a  convexity  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaf,  while  the  margins  of  the  leaf  are  usually  slightly  burned  or  dead. 
The  addition  of  pig,  cow,  hen,  and  sheep  manures,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  other  con- 
centrated fertilizers  to  an  already  sufBciently  fertile  soil  is  claimed  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  malnutrition. 

CaUoo  or  mosaic  disease  of  cocomber  and  melon,  G.  B.  Stonk  (Massachu- 
$etU  £fla.  Bpt  1909,  pt  i,  p.  1^5).— Attention  is  called  to  the  occurrence  of  this 
disease  in  cucumbers  and  melons  grown  under  glass.  The  trouble  is  character- 
ised by  a  mottled  appearance  of  the  foliage,  and  the  whole  plant  appears 
abnormal. 

A  similar  spotting  and  mottling  occurred  on  pruned  tomato  planta 

Field  studies  of  the  crown  gall  and  hairy  root  of  the  apple  tree,  Q.  G. 
Hedgcock  iU.  8.  Dept,  Agr,,  Bur.  Plant  Indus,  Bui,  186,  pp.  108,  pU,  iO).— * 
Hie  results  are  reported  of  several  years  of  investigation  and  experiments  on 
crown  gall  and  hairy  root,  including  descriptions  of  their  different  forms,  their 
probable  relations,  their  development,  their  effects  on  apple  trees,  the  suscepti' 
bflity  of  different  varieties,  infection  in  the  nursery  and  orchard,  and  means 
of  control. 

As  a  result  of  these  investigations  it  was  found  that  crown  gall  and  hairy 
root  occur  in  nurseries  and  orchards  throughout  the  apple  growing  regions  of 
ibe  United  States,  and  has  been  reported  in  Europe,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand, 
and  Australia.  There  are  two  forms  of  the  crown  gall  on  apple  trees,  the  soft 
and  the  hard.  A  similar  crown  gall  is  also  found  on  the  almond,  apricot,  black- 
b«Ty,  cherry,  chestnut,  grape,  peach,  pear,  plum,  prune,  raspberry,  rose,  and 
walnut. 

The  hairy-root  type  of  the  disease  may  occur  in  four  forms,  as  follows :  The 
simple  form,  characterized  by  numerous  roots  springing  at  right  angles  from  a 
large  root;  the  woolly-knot  form,  composed  of  numerous  more  or  less  parallel 
roots  springing  from  a  hard  gall  on  a  longer  root;  broom  root,  a  side  root  with 
much  fascia  ted,  fine  branch  roots,  often  negatively  geotropic;  and  aerial  galls, 
which  are  the  woolly-knot  form  on  the  limbs  of  the  trees.  All  these  forms  of 
hairy  root  are  probably  directly  related  to  the  forms  of  crown  gall. 

The  soft  form  of  the  crown  gall  is  most  common  on  yearling  apple  seedlings, 
and  is  occasionally  found  on  budded  and  root-grafted  trees.  The  hard  form  is 
common  on  budded  trees,  and  much  more  abundant  on  root-grafted  ones. 
Haiiy  root  of  the  simple  form  is  frequent  on  apple  seedlings  and  on  budded  and 
root-grafted  trees,  while  the  woolly-knot  form  is  the  most  common  form  of  the 
disease,  especially  on  3-year-old  root-grafted  trees  in  the  nursery  and  on  orchard 
trees. 

Crown  gall  gains  entrance  almost  entirely  through  wounds.  Heavy,  stiff, 
clayey,  wet  soils  apparently  Increase  the  amount  of  crown  gall,  especially  in 
nursery  stock* 

Orchard  experiments  indicate  that  older  apple  trees  in  many  cases  success- 
fully resist  both  hairy  root  and  crown  gall,  and  that  many  may  completely 
recover.  Experiments  also  indicate  that  the  effect  of  crown  gall  and  hairy 
root  upon  apple  trees  in  the  orchard  has  been  overrated,  at  least  in  the  estab- 
lished apple  regions  of  the  Central  and  Eastern  States. 
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The  period  wben  most  apple  root  grafts  become  diseased  with  crown  gall  Is 
when  the  wounds  In  the  union  are  being  healed  by  the  formation  of  callus. 
The  disease  apparently  does  not  spread  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  nursery  rows^ 
since  there  was  little  or  no  Increase  of  disease  after  the  first  year.  Root  grafts 
should  be  carefully  fitted,  especially  with  respect  to  the  lower  end  of  the  scion, 
which  should  have  a  sharp  rather  than  a  blunt  end.  The  wrapping  used  should 
cover  the  union  completely  and  should  firmly  hold  the  parts  together  until  the 
graft  Is  planted  In  the  soil,  and  then  should  rot  away  when  growth  begins. 

Crown  gall  and  hairy  root  of  apple  trees  Is  principally  a  nursery  disease^ 
gaining  entrance  most  frequently  during  the  first  year.  In  order  to  keep  the 
nursery  as  free  as  possible  from  It,  all  diseased  trees  should  be  left  In  the 
field  at  the  time  of  digging,  and  burned  as  soon  as  dry.  Scions  from  healthy 
trees  and  stocks  from  seed  from  sound  trees  only  should  be  used.  Root  grafts 
should  preferably  be  stored  In  sand,  and  If  the  period  of  planting  is  delayed 
beyond  two  weeks,  they  should  be  stored  at  a  temperature  a  few  degrees  above 
the  freezing  point  Such  varieties  as  the  Wealthy,  Yellow  Transparent,  Wolf 
River,  Ben  Davis,  and  Northern  Spy,  which  are  quite  susceptible  to  crown  gall 
and  hairy  root,  should  be  propagated  by  budding.  Growers  of  seedlings  ^ould 
avoid  wounding  the  young  trees  during  cultivation. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Some  obscure  diseases  of  the  peach,  J.  B.  S.  Norton  {Jour.  Econ,  Ent^  S 
(1910),  No.  2,  pp.  228-296) .—The  author  briefly  describes  a  number  of  diseases 
of  the  peach,  the  exact  cause  of  which  is  not  known  or  that  are  of  unusual 
occurrence.  Among  those  described  are  yellows,  rosette,  little  peach,  silver 
leaf,  split  pit,  root  rot,  gummosis,  canker,  shot  hole,  leaf  spot,  chlorisls,  leaf 
roll,  wilt,  leaf  and  fruit  drop,  twig  spot,  and  twig  blight 

Little  peach  disease,  L.  Caesab  {Ontario  DepU  Agr.  BuL  185 ,  pp.  8). — ^The 
author  summarizes  the  known  facts  about  little  peach,  compares  its  symptoms 
with  those  of  peach  yellows,  discusses  little  peach  and  its  ravages  in  Michigan, 
and  closes  with  recommendations  to  Ontario  orchardists  concerning  its  control. 

Persistent  and  careful  yearly  Inspection  looking  to  its  complete  eradication 
by  the  prompt  destruction  of  all  infected  trees  is  the  only  remedy  advised. 

Experiments  with  nitrate  of  silver  in  combating  the  grape  mildew,  Labeb- 
GEBiE  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  «er.,  20  {1910),  No.  S8,  pp.  S69,  570).— In  testing 
the  efficiency  of  this  new  silver  spray  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  51)  in  combating  the 
mildew,  two  varieties  of  grapes,  one  very  susceptible  and  the  other  fairly 
resistant  to  its  attack,  were  used.  Both  plats  received  4  applications  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  previous  to  spraying  with  the  silver  nitrate  solution,  and  the 
results  were  compared  with  those  obtained  with  the  regular  Bordeaux  mixture. 

The  silver  nitrate  in  neither  case  proved  effective  against  the  mildew,  show- 
ing a  marked  inferiority  to  the  Bordeaux  mixture  in  this  respect 

A  bacterial  disease  of  bananas  and  plantains,  J.  B.  Rorbb  (In  Proc.  Agr. 
8oc.  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  10  {1910),  No.  i).— The  author  describes  a  disease 
of  bananas  and  plantains  which  has  become  rather  destructive  in  Trinidad. 
The  disease  is  characterized  by  the  drooping  of  the  leaves,  and  sections  of  the 
midribs  of  the  leaf  and  of  the  stem  showed  the  flbrovascular  bundles  blackened 
and  fllled  with  bacteria. 

An  examination  of  a  large  amount  of  material  led  the  author  to  conclude 
that  the  disease  was  a  bacterial  one,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  isolate  the 
causative  organism.  Two  organisms  were  found,  one  of  which  was  a  rapid  gas 
former  in  beef  agar,  while  the  other  made  a  rather  slow  growth  in  all  the  media 
in  which  it  was  tried.  Inoculation  experiments  showed  that  the  gas-forming 
organism  did  not  cause  the  disease,  while  in  inoculations  with  the  other  species 
the  typical  symptoms  were  produced,  and  the  organism  was  relsolated. 
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Attention  is  called  to  diseases  of  bananas  in  otber  regions,  and  wliile  it  is  not 
definitely  claimed  that  th^  are  identical,  such  seems  to  be  the  indication. 

The  specific  organism  has  not  yet  beoi  fully  identified,  and  further  investi- 
gations upon  it  are  in  progress. 

On  the  Mft<*v<>tiiTig  of  the  seeds  of  cacao,  caused  by  an  Acrostalagmus, 
F.  GufiouKN  (BuL  Trimest,  8oc,  Mycoh  France,  26  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  t87-$97, 
pU.  2).— A  disease  of  cacao  beans  is  reported  from  the  Island  of  St  Thomas, 
in  which  the  beans  while  still  in  the  pods  on  the  trees  are  covered  by  a  black 
growth  of  the  hyphal  threads  of  a  fungus,  Acrostalagmus  vUmorinU  thomensia 
n.  Tar.,  a  technical  description  of  which  is  given. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  fungus  is  introduced  into  the  pods  through  the  punc- 
tures of  a  wood-boring  insect,  Xyleborus  perforans,  and  the  preventive  measure 
recommoided  is  the  destruction  of  the  beetles  by  the  use  of  insecticide  sprays. 
A  new  West  Indian  cacao  pod  disease,  C  K.  Bancboft  {West  Indian  Btil, 
11  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  Si,  S5,  pi.  1).— A  description  is  given  of  CoUetotrichum 
cradvHckH  n.  sp.,  a  fungus  recently  observed  on  samples  of  diseased  cacao  pods 
received  from  Jamaica.  The  parasitism  of  the  fungus  remains  to  be  established. 
Bepart  on  the  outbreak  of  blister  blight  on  tea  in  the  Darjeeling  District 
in  1908-8,  W.  McBae  (Affr.  Research  Inst.  Pusa  [India],  Bui.  18,  1910,  pp.  19, 
pis.  6). — ^ThLs  is  a  more  extended  discussion  of  the  outbreak  of  blister  blight 
on  tea,  previously  reported  from  another  source  (E.  8.  R.,  23,  p.  749),  including 
a  more  detailed  description  of  the  gross  and  microscopic  characteristics  of  the 
firngus,  additional  data  as  to  damage  done,  and  the  probable  source  of  introduc- 
tion into  this  district 

Damages  caused  by  Lophodermium  macrosporum,  B.  Meb  {Bui.  Boc.  NaU 
Affr.  France,  10  {1910),  No.  7,  pp.  ^i^^O).— Attention  is  called  to  the  damage 
done  by  this  leaf  cast  fungus,  especially  und^  certain  environments,  when  the 
trees  may  be  completely  defoliated;  this  may  occur  in  nurseries  or  in  dense 
thickets  of  young  trees  from  15  to  25  years  of  age.  The  remedies  recomm^ided 
are  the  use  of  copper  sprays,  the  spreading  of  nitrate  of  soda  between  the  rows 
of  trees,  and  setting  the  plants  farther  apart  in  the  nursery. 

A  biological  study  of  Sterigmatocystis  quercina,  A.  Sabtobt  {BuL  Trimest. 
Boc  MycoU  France,  26  {1910),  No.  9,  pp.  SkOSSl,  fig.  i).— The  results  are  giv«i 
of  studies  of  the  sclerotia,  microscopic  structure,  and  growth  of  the  fungus  on 
liquid  and  solid  media.  It  was  found  that  £f.  quercina  was  able  to  grow  on  all 
the  usual  media  employed  for  bacteriological  cultures,  and  formed  sclerotia  on 
potatoes  and  carrots. 

A  leaf  parasite  of  Quercos  ilex,  H.  T.  Gt^ssow  {Jour.  Bot  [London],  4$ 
{1908),  No.  SUf  p.  1^9,  figs.  4;  ahs.  in  CentU.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  27  (1910), 
No.  22-^,  p.  65S).—A  technical  description  is  given  of  a  new  leaf-qwt  fungus, 
Ascochyta  quercus-Uicis  n.  sp.,  which  forms  irregular  spots  on  the  leaves  of 
thisoak. 

A  study  on  the  black  canker  of  the  chestnut,  Y.  Ducomet  {Ann.  Soole  Nat. 
Agr.  Bennes,  S  {1909),  pp.  1-70,  figs.  -JO >.— After  a  brief  review  of  the  history 
of  the  disease  and  of  various  fungi  claimed  by  different  investigators  as  its 
cause,  the  author  discusses  with  much  detail  the  various  mycorrhizal  fungi 
associated  with  the  roots  of  the  diseased  chestnuts. 

As  a  result  of  these  investigations  it  is  claimed  that  the  disease  is  due  to 
three  different  agencies,  viz,  (1)  a  mycorrhizal  fungus  which  has  become  para- 
sitic on  the  roots,  (2)  a  filamentous  chytridiaceous  fungus  introduced  by  the 
mycelium  of  the  parasitic  mycorrhiza,  and  (3)  bacteria  in  the  mycorrhizal 
regions  of  the  roots,  introduced  either  directly  by  the  normal  or  parasitic 
mycorrhizal  mycelium,  or  by  the  mycelium  of  the  chytridiaceous  fungus. 
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Note  on  the  chestnut  funsrus,  W.  T.  Davis  (Proc.  Staten  Isl,  Assoc,  Arts 
and  8ci.,  2  (1908-9),  No.  S,  pp.  128,  129). —In  discussing  the  dissemination  of 
the  chestnut  fungus  {Diaporihe  parasitica),  attention  is  called  to  the  presence 
on  a  diseased  tree  of  slender,  thread-like  gelatinous  masses  of  spores  0^  of  an 
inch  in  length  which  hang  from  the  barlt  near  the  ground,  and  are  usually  not 
so  commonly  noticed  as  the  simple  pustules  on  the  bark. 

The  tree  was  also  attacked  by  a  wood-boring  beetle  (Neoclytufi  erythrocephr 
alus),  which  may  aid  in  distributing  the  spores  from  tree  to  tree. 

Note  on  the  Oi'dium  of  the  Japanese  euonymus,  E.  Foex  {Bui,  Trimest. 
8oc.  Mycol.  France,  26  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  S22-S26,  pi.  i).— The  author  discusses 
the  characteristics  of  the  mycelium  and  the  chemical  nature  and  function  of 
certain ,  thickenings  found  on  the  mycelium  of  this  Oldium.  These  mycelial 
Incrassations  gave  some  of  the  reactions  for  callose,  and  also  for  cellulose,  but 
seemed  to  be  neither. 

Sun  scorch  of  the  pine,  G.  E.  Stone  {Massachusetts  8ta.  Rpt,  1909,  pU  2, 
pp.  65-69). — ^The  author  claims  that  a  species  of  pine  blight  characterized  by  a 
burning  of  the  needles  so  severe  in  some  cases  as  to  cause  the  death  of  the 
trees,  is  due  to  sun  scorch  and  not  to  any  fungus  or  bacterial  agency. 

This  burning  of  the  pine  foliage  is  most  severe  in  hot,  windy  weather,  and  is 
associated  with  a  very  dry  condition  of  the  soil.  An  examination  of  the  root 
system  showed  that  in  some  cases  about  90  per  cent  of  the  small  feeding  roots 
and  mycorrhiza  had  collapsed,  thus  producing  the  scorching  or  blighting  of  the 
foliage.  Later,  under  favorable  conditions  of  moisture,  the  affected  trees  may 
put  forth  a  new  growth  of  foliage  and  finally  fully  recover. 

Boot  infection  of  Trametes  pini,  A.  Hafiz  {Indian  Forester,  S6  (1910), 
No,  10,  pp.  559-662,  pis.  ;?).— Attention  is  called  to  the  infection  by  this  fungus 
of  healthy  roots  of  the  blue  pine  {Pinus  excelsa),  when  by  contact  they  had 
become  fused  with  the  diseased  roots  of  pine  trees  dying  with  ring  scale 
{T.  pini). 

On  examination,  several  cases  of  such  fusion  showed  not  only  the  hyphse  of 
the  fungus  present  in  the  tissues  of  the  fused  portion  of  the  roots  of  healthy 
trees,  but  also  instances  in  which  the  root  system  of  an  apparently  healthy  tree 
was  thus  diseased,  while  the  trunk  and  limbs  were  still  free  from  hyphsB. 

The  author  claims,  therefore,  that  without  doubt  infection  by  T.  pini  may 
occur  underground  when  the  roots  of  diseased  trees  come  into  contact  with 
healthy  ones. 

The  diseases  of  Azalea  indica,  J.  Hartmann  {Oartenwelt,  H  {1910),  No.  19^ 
pp.  217-220,  figs.  4). — ^The  author  discusses  (1)  two  Inorganic  diseases  of  this 
ornamental  plant,  a  stem  rot  probably  due  to  frost,  and  injuries  caused  by  the 
use  of  too  much  lime;  (2)  insect  pests,  plant  lice  {Aleurodes  vaporiariorum) ^ 
and  a  leaf  roller  {Acalla  schalleriana) ;  and  (3)  fungus  diseases,  leaf  spot 
{Septoria  azalea),  and  a  gall-forming  Exobasidium  which  is  very  injurious  to 
A.  indica,  but  as  yet  is  not  found  on  the  native  azaleas.  The  destruction  of  the 
diseased  limbs  and  spraying  with  a  1)  per  cent  solution  of  copper  sulphate  are 
recommended  as  remedies  for  this  last-named  disease. 

A  new  gall-forming  fungus  on  Zizyphus  from  the  Transvaal,  P.  Magnus 
{Ber.  Deut  Bot.  Qeselh,  28  {1910),  No,  7,  pp.  S77-S80,  pi  i).— A  fungus  parasite 
which  forms  ovoid  to  spheroid  galls  from  3  to  10  mm.  in  diameter  on  the  petioles 
and  stems  of  Zizyphus  sp.  is  described  as  the  type  of  a  new  genus  and  species, 
Hyalodema  evansii. 

Spraying  experiments  with  calcium  benzoate,  G.  B.  Stone  {Massachusetts 
8ta.  Bpt.  1909,  pt.  2,  pp.  55,  56).— Negative  results  are  reported  in  controlling 
plum  rot  (Monilia)  with  a  2:50  solution  of  calcium  benzoate  sprayed  on  the 
trees  when  laden  with  fruit 
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Bpnjixkg  injuries,  G.  B.  Stone  (Massachusetts  8ta.  Rpt»  1909,  pt,  2,  pp.  46^ 
47).— Attentimi  is  called  to  the  noticeable  injury  during  1909  to  apple  foliage 
tnd  fruit  from  graying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  also  to  foliage  burning 
from  arsenate  of  lead  spray,  especially  on  plum  trees,  but  also  on  maple  and 
beech  trees. 

ECOHOHIC  ZOOLOGY— ENTOHOLOOY. 

The  California  ground  squirrel,  C.  H.  Mebriam  {U.  8.  Dept  Agr^  Bur.  Biol. 
Swrvejf  Ore.  76,  pp.  15,  figs.  -J). — ^Thls  is  a  more  detailed  account  than  that 
preriously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  153). 

The  California  ground  squirrel,  CiteUus  heecheyi,  also  known  as  the  Digger, 
or  Beecfaey  ground  squirrel,  which  is  of  particular  importance  because  of  its 
rftle  in  the  spread  of  bubonic  plague,  ranges  from  Lassen  Butte  and  Susanvllle 
in  Dortheastem  California  southward,  east  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  to  San 
Francisco  Bay,  and  south  of  the  bay  overspreads  practically  the  entire  State 
and  poshes  southward  into  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  avoiding  only 
the  higli«r  mountains  and  the  more  arid  deserts.  Its  subspecies  flsheri  in- 
hibits Kem  and  Owens  valleys,  the  borders  of  the  Mohave  Desert,  the  upper  parts 
of  San  Gorgonio  Pass,  and  other  localities  in  southern  California,  and  occurs 
if  far  east  as  the  Coso,  Argus,  and  Panamint  mountains.  The  Douglas  ground 
squirrel  (C.  douglasi),  which  ranges  from  the  north  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
northward  to  Columbia  River,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  or  Plateau  ground 
sqairrel  (C  fframfnurus) ,  which  in  California  is  known  only  on  the  east  side 
of  tiie  Mohave  Desert,  are  closely  related  species. 

Hie  life  history,  habits,  food,  distribution,  etc,  of  the  California  ground 
sqfnirrel  are  described.  It  is  stated  that  more  than  387  of  these  squirrels 
were  found  in  California  infected  with  bubonic  plague  during  the  past  year. 
The  means  of  destruction  are  considered  under  the  headings  of  trapping,  poison- 
ing, and  fumigation. 

**  In  places  where  ground  squirrels  are  abundant  over  considerable  areas  the 
efanplest,  most  effective,  and  least  expensive  way  to  destroy  them  is  by  the  use 
of  grain  poisoned  with  strychnin.  Phosphorus  and  cyanid  of  potassium, 
owing  to  the  great  danger  attoiding  their  use,  are  not  recommended,  especially 
since  they  are  not  more  effective  than  strychnin."  Coated  grain,  except  during 
tlie  rainy  season,  gives  far  better  results  than  soaked  grain  and  kills  the  animals 
OM>re  quickly  so  that  they  are  much  more  likely  to  die  above  ground  where 
they  can  be  seen.  The  formula  perfected  and  recommended  by  the  Biological 
Sorrey,  which  consists  of  20  qt  of  clean  barley,  1  oz.  strychnia  sulphate,  1  tea- 
spoonful  of  saccharin,  I  teacupful  of  starch,  and  1}  pt  of  water,  is  prepared 
in  tlie  following  manner :  "  Dissolve  the  starch  in  a  little  cold  water  and  add 
11  pt  of  boiling  water,  making  a  rather  thick  solution.  While  hot,  stir  in  the 
stiydmln  and  mix  until  free  from  lumps;  then  add  the  saccharin  and  beat 
thofoaghly.  Now  pour  the  poisoned  starch  over  the  barley  and  stir  rapidly 
until  the  poison  is  evenly  distributed ;  then  allow  the  grain  to  dry.  When  dry 
it  will  keep  indefinitely  without  deterioration.  .  .  . 

''The  most  economical  method  is  first  to  use  the  starch-strychnin  preparation, 
and  later  to  kill  the  few  remaining  animals  by  using  bisulphid  of  carbon  in  the 
borrows  tliat  are  still  occupied.  The  cost  of  barley  coated  with  the  starch- 
stiydinin  preparation  varies  from  about  $4  to  $4.75  per  100  lbs.,  .  .  .  and  100 
Ris.  of  Oie  poisoned  grain  is  sufficient  to  treat  from  200  to  800  acres,  according 
to  tlie  abundance  of  the  squirrels." 

Detailed  directions  for  winter  poisoning  are  also  given.  It  is  claimed  that 
file  methods  recommended  are  not  dangerous  to  stock,  but  should  not  be  prac- 
ticed in  places  accessible  to  poultry. 
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The  pocket  gopher,  T.  H.  Schefteb  {Kansas  8ta.  Bvl.  172^  pp.  197-23$,  figs. 
i4).— This  Is  a  revision  of  Bulletin  152,  previously  noted  (B.  S.  B^  19,  p.  1156). 

Catalosrue  of  Canadian  birds,  J.  and  J.  M.  Maooun  {Ottafoa:  OeoU  Bwvey 
Canada,  1909,  pp.  VI +761+ XV III), —In  the  present  edition  (B.  S.  B.,  16. 
p.  643)  much  of  the  matter  has  been  rewritt^i,  many  additional  facts  recorded, 
and  the  whole  combined  Into  one  volume. 

In  compiling  the  catalogue,  the  authors  have  attempted  to  bring  together  facts 
on  the  range  and  nesting  habits  of  all  birds  Imown  to  reside  in,  migrate  to  or 
visit,  the  northern  part  of  the  continent  In  addition  to  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada they  have  included  Newfoundland,  Gre^iland,  and  Alaska*  The  nomen- 
clature and  the  numbers  given  in  the  latest  edition  and  supplemoits  of  the 
A.  O.  U.  check-list  published  have  been  made  the  basis  of  arrangement 

A  manual  of  Philippine  birds,  B.  C.  McQbeoob  (Manila:  Bur.  8ck,  1909, 
pt.  2,  pp.  XF/+-J5i-769).— This  second  part  of  the  work  previously  noted 
(B.  8.  B.,  22,  p.  858)  takes  up  the  ord^  Pass^lformes.  It  is  stated  that  this 
order  includes  nearly  as  many  species,  among  Philippine  birds,  as  all  the  other 
orders  combined. 

Zoological  yearbook,  1009,  P.  Mates  {Zool.  Jahresher.,  1909,  pp.  VJJI+ 
247 +SS). — ^Bibliographical  lists  are  given  and  summaries  of  the  more  impor- 
tant literature  issued  during  1909  relating  to  the  various  groups  of  the  animal 
kingdouL 

Beport  of  the  International  Commission  on  Zoological  Nomenclatore, 
C.  W.  Stiles  (Science,  n.  ser.,  82  (1910),  No.  8S0,  pp.  7e+-767).— This  brief  re- 
port includes  by-laws  adopted  by  the  Commission  and  am^idments  to  the  Inter- 
national rules  of  zoological  nomoiclature  recommended  to  the  Ck>ngre88. 

Beport  of  the  entomologists,  C.  H.  and  H.  T.  Febnald  and  J.  N.  Suicmebs 
(MiMsachusetis  8ta.  Rpi.  1909,  pt.  1,  pp.  79-76).— A  brief  account  Is  givoi  of 
the  progress  of  investigations  under  way. 

It  is  stated  that  the  experiments  for  the  control  of  the  onion  thrips  have 
proceeded  far  enough  to  show  that  spraying  the  onions  after  this  pest  has 
appeared  on  them  is,  at  best,  only  a  partial  remedy.  ''A  study  of  the  life 
history  of  these  insects  shows  that  they  pass  the  winter  at  the  top  of  the 
ground  in  protected  places,  such  as  are  furnished  by  dead  grass  around  the 
onion  fields,  in  rubbish  heaps  and  similar  places;  and  a  few  attempts  to  de- 
stroy them  by  burning  over  the  grass  and  rubbish  around  the  fields  have  heen 
followed  by  a  reduction  in  the  abundance  of  the  insect  the  next  spring.*' 

In  speaking  of  the  influence  of  climatic  conditions  upon  the  northern  distri- 
bution of  several  injurious  insects,  it  is  said  that  for  at  least  one  the  limits 
will  probably  be  found  within  the  State.  The  evidence  now  available  "  sug- 
gests the  belief  that  in  Massachusetts  the  elm-leaf  beetle  will  not  be  lik^y  to 
be  of  much  importance  in  those  parts  of  the  State  that  are  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  except  perhaps,  in  the  southern  edge  of  the  State, 
where  the  altitude  is  to  some  extent  offset  by  the  more  southern  latitude.*' 

Insects  of  the  year,  H.  T.  Febnald  (Massachusetts  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pt,  2, 
pp.  70-7S).—A  brief  report  of  the  more  abundant  insect  pests  of  1900. 

An  outline  is  given  of  the  history  in  Massachusetts  of  the  elm-leaf  beetle, 
which  for  several  years  has  been  increasing  in  abundance  and  attracting  more 
attention.  The  San  Jos6  scale  is  becoming  more  abundant  in  orchards  and  on 
ornamental  shrubs  and  trees  and  in  some  cases  is  found  in  wooded  areas.  The 
leopard  moth  (Zevzera  pyrina)  which  has  increased  in  abundance  in  the  region 
around  Boston  is  another  menace  to  shade  trees.  The  gipsy  moth  has  also 
increased  and  the  brown-tail  moth  is  spreading  in  the  State,  nests  having  been 
found  as  far  west  as  Brookfield  and  Belchertown.  The  12-spotted  asparagos 
beetle  (Crioceris  12'punctata)  has  heeai  found  fairly  abundant  at  Concord  and 
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Boslindale,  but  as  yet  has  not  been  reported  from  tbe  Connecticut  Valley.  It 
is  said  that  the  chalcidid  parasite  Tetrastichus  asparagi,  which  deposits  its 
eggs  in  tbe  eggs  of  the  common  asparagus  beetle,  has  2  and  probably  3  broods 
i  year,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  asparagus  beetle,  and  tliat.  Judging  from 
its  work  during  the  summer  under  report,  it  promises  to  be  quite  effective  in 
controlling  this  pest 

Seventh  annual  report  of  the  state  entomologist  of  Montana,  R.  A.  Cooley 
(Montana  8ta.  Bui,  79,  pp.  52-^8). — In  addition  to  a  financial  statement  and 
other  data,  brief  mention  Is  made  of  the  entomological  features  of  the  year. 
The  pests  thus  mentioned  are  the  green  fruit  worm  {Xylina  sp.),  tussock  moth 
{Notolophus  antiqua),  buffalo  tree-hopper,  pear-leaf  blister-mite,  onion  maggot, 
bronze  apple-tree  borer,  and  scale  on  mountain  ash  (AspidioiuM  sp.). 

[Monthly  bulletin  of  the  division  of  zoology],  H.  A.  Surface  (Zool,  Bui. 
Penn,  Dept.  Agr.,  7  {1910),  Nos.  9,  pp.  269-291;  10,  pp.  295-S22;  11-12,  pp.  S25- 
S6S,  pis.  S). — ^These  numbers  contain  reports  of  Pennsylvania  orchard  inspectors, 
work  in  demonstration  orchards,  bee-keeping,  a  nursery  in^)ection  report,  and 
an  index  to  volume  7. 

Beport  of  the  entomologist  [of  Trinidad],  F.  W.  Ubich  {Bui.  Dept.  Agr. 
Trinidad,  9  (1910),  No.  65,  pp.  160-168) .--In  this  report  notes  are  presaited  on 
tbe  inlets  of  importance  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1010. 

Frogfaoppers  {Tomaspis  postica),  the  giant  nK>th  borer  {Castnia  licus),  and 
tbe  small  moth  borer  {Diatrcea  saccharalVi)  were  the  chief  pests  of  sugar  cane 
Others  observed  during  the  year  were  the  striped  grass  looper  {Remigia  re- 
panda),  the  gru-gru  beetle  {Rynchophorus  palmarum),  and  the  small  beetle 
borer  {Sphenophorus  piceus). 

The  cocoa  beetle  {Steiraatoma  depressum)  was  the  nK>st  serious  pest  in  cocoa 
fieldSL  The  leaf  hopper  {Horiola  arquata)  was  the  most  important  of  the  in- 
sects affecting  the  flowers  and  young  pods.  Heliothrips  rubrocinctua,  while  sel- 
dom absent  from  the  cocoa  estates,  did  only  occasional  damage 

In  an  investigation  of  complaints  received  that  beetles  were  attacking  and 
destroying  coconut  palms,  it  was  found  that  **  in  dead  or  dying  palms  still 
standing,  larvse  of  tbe  bearded  weevil  (Rhina  harbirostris)  were  plentiful  and 
trees  that  had  been  recently  felled  attracted  large  numbers  of  the  gru-gru  beetle 
{R.  palmarum).  At  Mayaro  a  species  of  Sphenophorus  was  found  attacking  a 
tree  that  was  affected  by  root  disease.  Xylehorua  perforans  was  also  found  on 
diseased  palms.  In  the  Cedros  district  the  adult  of  a  rhinocerus  beetle  {Oryctea 
sp.)  destroyed  young  coconut  plants  by  burrowing  into  them  from  beneath  and 
damaging  the  internal  soft  tissues."  Three  species  of  scale  insects,  Vinaonia 
steUifera,  Aapidiotva  deatructor,  and  loerya  mantaerratenaia  were  observed  in 
small  numbers  on  coconut  palms. 

The  young  nymphs  of  the  giant  locust  {Tropidacria  duw)  made  their  appear- 
ance in  one  district  in  swarms  at  the  opening  of  the  rainy  season ;  it  was  de- 
termined that  their  nymphal  period  lasted  from  May  to  July. 

Hotes  on  some  insect  enemies  in  Tobasro,  P.  L.  Gufpt  {Bui.  Dept.  Agr. 
Trinidad,  9  {1910),  No.  65,  pp.  135-139) .—The  Insects  noted  include  the  cotton 
stainer,  tobacco  hornworm,  tobacco  bud  worm,  castilloa  blight  due  to  attacks  of 
the  "Akee**  fringed  scale  (Aaterolecanium  puatulana),  cocoa  thrips,  tobacco  flea 
beetle,  and  mealy  bugs. 

Beport  of  superintendent  of  entomology,  E.  M.  Ehbhobn  (Hawaii.  Foreater 
and  Agr.,  7  (1910),  No.  11,  pp.  556-558).— The  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  Geratitia 
capitata  is  reported  to  have  appeared  in  Hawaii  on  the  Island  of  Oahu.  It  is 
stated  that  the  pest  must  have  beea  in  the  islands  at  least  2  years,  if  not  longer. 
The  mandarin  orange,  lime,  and  common  seedling  orange  are  reported  to  be 
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attacked  quite  severely,  while  the  navel  orange  is  only  slightly  attacked.  It 
is  recommended  that  a  regulation  be  passed  prohibiting  the  shipping  of  Oahu 
grown  fruit  to  the  other  islands. 

Annual  report  on  the  entomologrical  work  for  the  year  1909,  O.  W.  Jem- 
METT  {Ann.  Rpt.  EnU  Work  [South.  Nigeria],  1909,  pp.  20).— A  brief  account  ie 
given  of  the  work  of  the  year  to  which  are  appended  two  reports,  namely,  On 
Insects  Observed  on  the  Ck)tton  Plant  During  the  Year.  1909  (pp.  9-15),  and  On 
Insects  Observed  on  Cocoa  Trees  During  the  Year,  1909  (pp.  16-20). 

Insects  which  kill  forest  trees:  Character  and  extent  of  their  depredations 
and  methods  of  control,  A.  D.  Hopkins  ( U.  8.  DepU  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Circ.  i25, 
pp.  9). — This  circular  consists  of  revised  extracts  from  Bulletin  58,  Part  5,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  260). 

Insect  injuries  to  the  wood  of  living  trees,  A.  D.  Hopkins  (U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Circ.  126,  pp.  4). — ^This  also  consists  of  revised  extracts  from 
Bulletin  58,  Part  5,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  260). 

Insect  injuries  to  the  wood  of  dying  and  dead  trees,  A.  D.  Hopkins  ( U.  8. 
Dept,  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Circ.  127,  pp.  5).— This  also  consists  of  revised  extracts 
from  Bulletin  58,  Part  5,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  (B.  8.  R.,  22,  p.  260). 

Insect  injuries  to  forest  products,  A.  D.  Hopkins  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur, 
Ent.  Circ.  128,  pp.  P).— This  also  consists  of  revised  extracts  from  Bulletin  68, 
Part  5,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  260). 

Insects  in  their  relation  to  the  reduction  of  future  supplies  of  timber, 
and  general  principles  of  control,  A.  D.  Hopkins  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent. 
Circ.  129,  pp.  10). — ^This  also  consists  of  revised  extracts  from  Bulletin  58» 
Part  5,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  (E.  S.  R.,  22.  p.  260). 

Pai>er8  on  deciduous  fruit  insects  and  InsecticideB.  Life  history  of  the 
codling  moth  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  A.  Q.  Hammab  (17.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  80,  pt.  6,  pp.  71-111,  pi.  1,  figs.  15).— The  account  here  pre- 
sented is  based  upon  investigations  conducted  at  North  East,  Pa.,  from  1907  to 
1909.  Seasonal  history  studies  of  these  years,  in  which  the  separate  stages  of 
the  2  generations  are  considered  in  detail,  are  followed  by  a  comparison  of  life 
history  studies  for  the  3  seasons  in  which  certain  fluctuations  were  found  in 
regard  to  the  time  of  emergence  of  moths  and  the  time  of  maturity  of  larvse  of 
the  2  broods,  and  also  a  comparison  of  relative  occurrence  of  larvae  of  the  2 
broods  for  the  3  seasons.  Many  tables  and  charts  accompany  the  account,  the 
maximum  and  minimum  daily  temperatures  for  the  3  years  being  shown  In 
the  form  of  charts.  Brief  mention  is  made  of  the  several  insect  enemleB 
observed,  which  include  Tenehrioides  cortioalis,  found  to  devour  codling  moth 
larvs,  4  species  of  ants  attacking  the  larvfie,  a  hymenopterous  parasite  iAscogas- 
ter  carpocapsce)  bred  commonly  from  band  material  of  the  2  broods,  and  other& 

The  following  summary  of  the  work  is  given : 

"  In  northwestern  Pennsylvania  the  codling  moth  produces  in  the  course  of  a 
year  one  full  generation  and  a  partial  second  generation. 

"The  life-cycle  of  the  insect  may  be  briefly  summarized  ns  fbllows:  In  the 
spring  the  overwintering  larva  pupates  in  early  June,  and  3  weeks  later 
the  moth  emerges.  The  emergence  extends  over  a  period  of  about  1  month, 
beginning  about  the  middle  of  June.  Oviposition  generally  takes  place  3  or  4 
days  after  the  emergence  of  the  moth,  and  the  egg  hatches  in  1  week.  Biggs 
showing  a  red  ring  are  about  3  days  old,  while  those  with  a  black  spot  in  the 
center  will  mostly  hatch  in  1  or  2  days.  Shortly  after  liatching  the  young 
larva  liters  the  fruit  and  feeds  about  26  days.  On  reaching  maturity  the  lanra 
seeks  a  hiding  place  beneath  the  rough  bark  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  con- 
structs a  cocoon  within  which  pupation  takes  place  about  1  week  after  the 
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larva  left  the  finlt  Some  of  the  larrse  do  not  pupate  at  this  time  bat  winter, 
and  the  moths  ^nerge  the  following  spring,  together  with  moths  from  second- 
brood  larvae.  The  pupal  stages-called  the  flrst-brood  papn,  though  the  second 
set  of  pnpe  of  the  season— lasts  on  an  average  12  days.  The  emergence  period 
at  this  seccmd  set  of  moths,  called  flrst-brood  moths,  begins  in  early  August  and 
lasts  about  1  month.  With  the  appearance  of  new  eggs,  resulting  from  the 
first-brood  moths,  the  life-cycle  of  the  first  generation  is  completed,  covering 
on  an  average  58  days.  The  second-brood  eggs  hatch  generally  within  9  days 
and  the  resulting  larvs  feed  about  40  days,  after  which  they  enter  hibernation, 
making  cocoons  l)eneath  the  rough  bark  on  the  trunk  of  the  trees.  The  lif^ 
cycle  of  the  second  generation  and  part  of  the  first  generation  is  first  completed 
with  the  transformation  of  the  insect  the  following  spring.  .  .  . 

''The  relative  number  of  transfonning  larvs  of  the  first  brood  is  variable 
under  different  seasonal  conditions.  The  relative  abundance  of  second-brood 
larvs  d^)ends  more  upcm  seasonal  conditions  and  food  supply  than  upon  the 
naiDher  of  transforming  larvae  of  the  first  brood.  Larvae  of  the  second  brood 
are  always  pres^it  In  injurious  numbers,  so  that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
comlMit  the  seccmd  as  well  as  the  first  brood. 

''The  time  of  the  emerg^ice  of  the  spring  brood  of  the  moths  is  variable 
imder  different  seasonal  ccmditions  and  depends  largely  upon  the  relative  late- 
ness of  the  spring.  The  time  of  emergence  of  the  summer  brood  or  first  brood 
of  moths  is  fairly  constant  and  generally  commences  about  the  1st  of  August. 

''In  the  control  of  the  codling  moth  with  poison  sprays  three  applications 
should  be  made  in  this  section  of  the  country.  The  first  application  should  be 
made  after  the  blossom  period  Just  after  the  petals  drop,  the  second  application 
8  to  10  days  later,  and  the  third  application  about  the  1st  of  August" 

CodUn^  moth  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  B.  P.  Felt  {Country  Oent,,  15  {1910), 
Ho.  S020,  p.  IIH,  fig,  1), — ^A  brief  report  is  given  of  spraying  experiments  in 
two  orchards,  one  located  at  Arlington  and  the  oth^  at  WashlngtonviUe,  N.  Y. 
The  data  secured  in  1910  show  that  it  is  possible  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  with 
Init  one  iq)raying,  to  obtain  over  90  per  cent  of  sound  fruit  in  a  year  when  the 
codling  moth  is  v^y  abundant,  even  on  trees  yielding  only  from  300  to  600 
applea  An  examination  of  wormy  fruit  showed  that  from  50  to  00  per  cent 
of  the  larvse  had  entered  at  points  injured  on  May  30  by  haiL  "OacoBcia 
larrs  wece  rather  numerous  in  one  orchard,  and  their  operations  were  frequently 
followed  by  codling  moth  larvae  entering  at  such  places.  Badly  rusted,  rough 
spots  on  the  fruit  were  also  favorite  points  of  attack.  Ck>mparative  freedom 
from  codling  moth  injury  was  observable  in  orchards  where  pigs  or  sheep  had 
l)een  allowed  to  run,  this  being  especially  true  if  the  animals  had  been  pastured 
in  the  CM-chards  for  several  years,  even  in  those  where  there  was  no  spraying." 
A  comparison  made  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  lime  sulphur  wash  showed  a 
striking  contrast  in  favor  of  the  latter  as  a  fungicide. 

Some  miscellaneous  results  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomologry. — 
IZ,  The  pecan  d^rar  case-bearer,  H.  M.  Bussell  ( (7.  £f.  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur,  Ent, 
BuL  54,  pt.  10,  pp.  79-86f  pU.  S,  figs.  2). — Studies  of  Coleophora  carywfoUella, 
made  at  Orlando,  Fla.,  during  the  spring  of  1909  are  presented. 

While  this  pest  of  the  pecan  is  one  of  minor  importance,  at  times  it  occurs 
in  snfflciently  large  numbers  to  defoliate  entire  trees.  The  species  was  first 
described  in  1861  from  larvae  found  feeding  in  their  cases  on  leaves  of  hickory 
during  the  falL  Records  of  capture  and  injury  indicate  that  it  is  distributed 
throughout  the  Austroriparian  faunal  area  of  the  United  States  and  may  also 
extend  into  the  Oarolinian  and  into  the  lower  edge  of  the  Alleghanian  area. 
It  feeds  principally  on  nut-bearing  trees,  having  been  observed  upon  walnut. 
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pecan,  and  hickory,  with  doubtful  records  on  dogwood  and  Prunus  amerioana. 
Its  injury  to  the  pecan  occurs  in  early  spring  through  feeding  on  buds  and 
unfolding  leaves.    Technical  descriptions  of  its  several  stages  are  presented. 

The  moths  emerge  from  the  pupee  during  May  and  June  and  at  that  time 
may  be  found  among  the  pecan  trees.  The  larvce  hatch  out  in  July,  mine  the 
leaves  of  the  host  plant,  and  after  feeding  there  for  some  time  cut  out  the  2 
skins  of  the  mine  and  construct  the  cases  within  which  they  live  during  the 
fall  and  winter.  After  the  cases  are  made  the  larv»  feed  upon  the  leaves  by 
eating  through  the  lower  epidermis  and  tunnelling  out  the  interior  of  the  leaf 
in  all  directions.  When  the  mine  becomes  so  large  that  to  mine  further  the 
larvse  would  have  to  leave  their  cases,  they  move  and  begin  a  new  mine»  so 
that  the  leaves  become  full  of  irr^ular  rectangular  patches  of  brown  with  a 
small  round  hole  in  the  center  on  the  underside.  In  October,  before  the  leaves 
fall,  these  larvse  move  from  the  leaves  to  the  twigs  or  to  the  trunk,  where 
they  get  behind  the  bark,  and  between  the  bud  and  the  twig.  Here  they  fast^i 
the  cases  to  the  support  and  hibernate. 

Upon  becoming  active  in  the  spring,  the  larvae  commence  to  feed,  often  before 
the  leaves  have  developed.  In  such  cases  each  larva  eats  a  minute  round  hole 
into  a  bud  and  feeds  as  long  as  it  can  reach  food  without  leaving  its  small 
case.  When  this  becomes  impossible  the  larva  changes  position  and  attacks 
the  bud  in  a  new  place,  so  that  infested  buds  are  often  found  with  4  or  5 
holes  in  the  sides.  Under  such  treatment  the  buds  are  killed  or  the  tiny 
leaves  start  and  are  killed,  and  turning  brown  drop  off.  Oft^i  the  larvse 
attack  the  young  tender  leaves  and  mine  out  rectangular  blotches  in  tliem. 
About  the  first  week  in  April  these  larvse  outgrow  their  winter  cases,  constract 
larger  ones,  move  to  the  edge  of  the  leaf  and  mine  between  the  2  skins.  Daring 
May  most  of  the  larvae  become  mature  and  then  either  fasten  the  case 
tightly  to  the  leaves  and  pupate  or  move  to  twigs,  branches,  or  bits  of  bark 
on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  fasten  the  cases  there.  After  remaining  quiet 
for  a  number  of  days  the  pupae  are  formed.  As  t&r  as  observed,  this  insect 
has  only  one  brood  during  the  year,  the  larvae  hibernating  when  only  partially 
grown. 

It  is  thought  that  this  insect  can  be  controlled  by  spraying  the  trees  with 
arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  3  lbs.  to  50  gals,  of  water  when  the  buds 
are  swelling.  When  the  larvae  attack  the  foliage,  this  should  be  similarly 
sprayed. 

The  bibliographical  list  given  consists  of  8  references. 

The  moths  of  the  British  Isles,  R.  South  (London  and  New  York,  1907,  Ser, 
i,  pp.  VI+S4Sy  pis,  159,  figs.  23;  1908,  Ser,  2,  pp,  F/+575,  pis,  159,  figs.  20^.— 
The  first  of  these  two  volumes  takes  up  the  families  Sphingidae  and  Noctuidse 
and  the  second  the  families  Noctuidae  and  Hepialidae.  Colored  figures  are  siven 
of  every  species  and  many  varieties,  also  drawings  of  eggs,  caterpillars,  chrysa- 
lids,  and  food  plants. 

More  than  2,000  moth  species  are  known  to  occur  in  these  islands.  **Tbe 
majority  assume  the  moth  condition  but  once  in  the  year,  but  some  species  have 
2,  or  even  3,  generations  in  the  12  months,  while  others  occupy  24  months  in 
completing  the  life  cycle.  In  one  or  two  species  the  chrysalis  stage  may  last 
4,  5,  or  even  6  years." 

The  type  species  of  the  North  American  genera  of  Diptera,  D.  W.  Coquil- 
LETT  (Proc.  U.  8,  Nat.  Mus„  S7  {1910),  pp,  iPP-622).— This  paper  embodies 
work  extending  over  a  period  of  several  years.  The  rules  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
national Zoological  Congress,  as  amended  at  the  1907   (Boston)   meeting  and 
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the  later  decisions  as  published  elsewhere  ^  are  said  to  haye  been  followed  in 
in  ca8e& 

Xosqnito  ezterxnination  {Ann,  Rpt.  Bd,  Health  N,  7.  City,  1  (1908)  ^  pp. 
I2S-185,  pis.  15,  maps  8), — ^A  report  of  the  occurrence  of  mosquitoes  and  the 
work  being  conducted  against  them  around  the  city  of  New  York. 

Cvlex  pipiens,  C.  pungens  and  species  of  Anopheles  and  Psophora  are  those 
commonly  found  in  inland  deposits  of  fresh  water  around  New  York:  City.  The 
MHaUIed  '^ striped  legged"  mosquito  (C.  sollicitans) ,  which  breeds  exclusively 
io  salt  marshes,  is  said  to  constitute  three-fourths  of  the  mosquitoes  found  on 
Staten  Island.  During  the  period  from  April  1,  1908,  to  January  1,  1909, 
^440^  were  spoit  by  the  city  and  $17,051.96  by  property  owners  in  digging 
trenches  to  remove  standing  water,  a  total  of  39,284.37  cu.  yds.  of  material 
being  removed. 

The  Coleoptera  or  beetles  of  Indiana,  W.  S.  Blatohlet  (Ind.  Dept.  Oeol, 
Md  Kat.  Resources  Bui.  1,  pp.  1S86,  figs.  590,  map  1;  rev.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  S2 
imO),  No.  8S2,  pp.  8S8-840).— In  this  worlt  the  author  describes  2,535  species 
of  beetles,  exclusive  of  the  Rhynchophora,  that  are  laiown  to  have  been  talcen 
iD  Indiana  and  in  addition  777  that  have  a  known  range  which  renders  it 
probable  that  they  may  also  occur  within  the  State.  Tables  for  the  separation 
of  genera  and  species  are  included. 

Tbe  review  is  by  F.  Knab. 

Preliminary  studies  on  the  biologry  of  the  bedbug,  Cimex  lectularius. 
L  The  effect  of  quantitatively  controlled  food  supply  on  development,  A.  A. 
GoiULT  (Jour.  Boon.  Biol.,  5  {1910),  No.  3,  pp.  88-91). —In  this  paper  the 
Bvtlior  reports  in  tabular  form  the  results  of  a  study  made  to  show  how  an 
ipproximately  quantitatively  controlled  food  supply  affects  the  development  of 
C.  lectularius. 

Poor  individuals  (3  females  and  1  male)  which  were  given  an  optimum  and 
nwmal  food  supply,  all  passed  5  ecdyses;  they  averaged  8.75  meals,  and  re- 
qoired  an  average  of  69.9  days  for  the  completion  of  their  life  cyclea  One 
female  from  a  lot  of  5  individuals  (2  males,  2  females  and  one  not  stated), 
wboae  food  supply  was  below  the  optimum,  and  thus  abnormal,  molted  a  sixth 
time;  the  average  number  of  meals  for  the  lot  was  18.75,  the  average  duration 
of  the  life  cycle  being  139.09  days.  In  a  third  lot  of  2  males  with  an  optimum 
<ood  supply  5  molts  were  passed,  both  engorging  5  times  and  requiring  approxl- 
oitdy  70  days  for  their  cycle  of  development  One  of  2  males  that  were  given 
a  halt  or  below  optimum  food  supply  passed  a  sixth  molt ;  both  fed  9  times,  1 
reqnirlng  nearly  118  days  and  the  other  116  days  for  the  completion  of  their 
derelopment.  It  thus  appears  that  the  reduced  quantity  of  food  did  not  affect 
reproduction  or  sex,  but  lengthened  the  cycle  indefinitely,  reduced  their  size, 
and  increased  the  average  number  of  ecdyses. 

The  CoccidaB  of  Ceylon,  E.  E.  Greeit  {London,  1909,  pt,  4,  pp.  251-3U,  pis, 
»).— This  fourth  part  of  the  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  880) 
lododes  descriptions  of  new  species  representing  the  following  genera  of  the 
SQbfamilies  Lecaniinse  and  Asterolecaniinse :  Neolecanium  (1),  Protopulvinaria 
(1),  Ceronema  (1),  Pulvinaria  (3),  Inglisia  (1),  Oeroplastodes  (2),  Aclerda 
(1),  Lecaniodiaspis  (2),  Cerococcus  (3),  Asterolecanium  (11),  and  Pollinia  (1). 

Pilaritt  in  Ixodes,  V.  Baxdasseboni  {Bui.  8oc.  Ent.  Ital.,  J^O  {1909),  pp. 
tri'lH;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.  [London],  1910,  No.  S,  p.  817).— The 
author  reports  a  case  in  which  the  embryos  of  Filaria  quadrispina  occurred  in 
the  Intestines  of  Ixodes  ricinus  taken  from  the  beech  marten  {Mustela  foina). 
It  is  said  that  there  were  also  many  filarise  beneath  the  skin  of  the  marten. 


•Science,  n.  ser.,  30  (1909).    No.  774,  p.  60a 
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Eradication  of  the  sonthem  cattle  tick,  B.  H.  Ransom  (Advance  print  frxm 
Froc.  7,  Intemat.  ZooU  Cong.  1907,  pp.  8  [puh,  1910]).— -A  brief  acconnt  of  the 
work  of  eradicati(xi  of  MargaropuB  onnulatuB  being  carried  on  by  tbis 
Department 

[ObservationB  upon  Filarla  (Microfilaria)  philippinensis],  P.  M.  Ashbubn 
and  C.  F.  Cbaig  {Ah9.  in  Jour.  Trop,  Med.  and  Hyg.  [London],  12  (1909),  No. 
11,  pp.  167,  168,  fig.  1;  Buk  Inst.  Pasteur,  8  {1910),  No.  H,  pp.  633,  654).— 
The  authors  have  found  that  no  development  of  this  filarla  takes  place  In 
Btegomyia  calopus.  In  Culex  fatigans,  its  complete  development  was  observed 
up  to  the  time  it  became  lodged  in  the  mosquito's  labium. 

Fumigation  dosage  (Maasachuaetts  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pt.  1,  pp.  2H-2i7)j— 
Greoihouse  fumigation  experiments  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  and  including  introductions  and  notes  by  H.  T.  Femald  are 
here  reported.  A  general  summary  of  the  conclusions  has  been  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  259). 

Tomatoes,  hy  W.  V.  Tower  (pp.  214-227).  The  details  of  16  experiments 
conducted  to  determine  the  effect,  under  varying  conditions  of  light,  tempera- 
ture, and  humidity,  of  hydrocyanlc-acld  gas  upon  tomatoes  grown  under  glass 
are  reported.  It  is  concluded  that  prolonged  exposures  to  weak  strengths  of 
the  gas  are  more  liable  to  cause  injury  to  the  plants  than  are  shorter  exposures 
to  greater  strengths.  Until  it  is  determined  whether  short  exposures  to  greater 
strengths  would  be  effective  against  the  greenhouse  white  fly  and  thrips,  it  is 
thought  that  the  best  treament  for  the  white  fly  on  tomato  plants  is  to  fumigate 
them  with  a  strength  of  0.015  gm.  of  potassium  cyanid  per  cubic  foot  for  a 
period  of  from  45  minutes  to  1  hour,  on  a  dark — ^moonlight,  or  perfectly 
cloudy — anight,  in  a  house  where  the  humidity  is  below  70"*  F.  at  the  beginning 
of  the  treatment 

Cucumbers,  by  C.  W.  Hooker  (pp.  227-247).  The  same  general  plan  was 
followed  in  the  experiments  with  cucumbers,  and  the  details  are  presented  for 
a  total  of  37  experiments  in  each  of  which  4  plants,  2  of  Rawson  Hothouse  and 
2  of  White  Spine  varieties,  were  used.  The  best  results  were  obtained  by 
fumigating  on  clear,  starlight  nights  with  little  or  no  moonlight,  and  on  drj, 
cloudy  nights.  A  small  amount  of  potassium  cyanid  with  a  longer  exposure 
seemed  preferable  to  a  large  amount  for  a  shorter  exposure. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  experiments  on  cucumbers  with  those  on 
tomatoes  indicates  that  the  former  are  much  the  hardier,  successfully  resisting 
more  cyanid  and  longer  exposures. 

Papers  on  deciduous  fruit  insects  and  insecticides. — ^The  one-spray  method 
in  the  control  of  the  codling  moth  and  the  plum  curculio,  A.  L.  Quaintance 
BT  AL.  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  80,  pt.  7,  pp.  U6,  pis,  2.  figs.  5).— The 
authors  here  report  in  detail  upon  investigations  conducted  during  the  season 
of  1909  to  determine  the  relative  value  in  the  control  of  the  codling  moth  and 
plum  curculio,  under  eastern  conditions,  of  the  one-spray  method  in  compari- 
son with  a  schedule  of  applications  requiring  a  total  of  from  3  to  5  treatments 
according  to  locality  and  representing  practically  the  method  of  spraying  con- 
sidered best  for  the  localities  in  question.  "The  so-called  one-spray  method 
of  spraying  for  the  codling  moth  on  apples  consists  essentially  in  making  the 
application  following  the  dropping  of  the  petals  so  thorough  that  it  will  result 
in  the  practical  extermination  of  the  flrst  brood  of  larvie,  subsequent  treat- 
ments, therefore,  becoming  unnecessary."  The  work  was  carried  out  in  Vir- 
ginia, Arkansas,  and  Michigan,  and  included  4  orchards,  with  a  considerable 
range  in  climatic  conditions. 
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Hie  percentageB  of  fruit  free  from  codling-moth  and  plum-onrcnllo  Injury  on 
the  seyeral  plats  from  the  aeyeral  localities  are  summarized  In  the  following 
table: 

Percmtagei  o//ndt  free  from  injttrjf  by  the  codHng  moth  and  plum  curcuho  on  one-tpraif, 
demonstration^  and  umprayed  plats. 


Codling  moth. 

Plum  curoullo. 

Locatttj. 

Ont 
spray. 

Demon- 
stntioo. 

Un- 
sprayed. 

One 
ipmy. 

Demon- 
ftiatlon. 

■prayed. 

fiflM»n*?prtnffl,  Ark 

«2.7« 
S4.07 
01.68 
03.61 

06.12 
04.13 
02.74 
07.66 

66.74* 
63.08 
54.00 
77.70 

86.  S4 
73.03 
57.00 
07.54 

82.88 
86.80 
4a  82 
08.77 

8.86 

Ciwet,W^f::... 

54.08 

tf^nnV  Jtckffon.  Vft 

27.28 

flHgMnk  Mifh 

87.48 

ATen(:eoff6ark>nUti« 

01.46 

06.57 

€5.14 

77.10 

83.87 

40.17 

The  comparative  effect  of  the  treatments  on  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  fruit  by  tbfi 
codhn^moth  larvse  during  the  entire  season  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Patentagesqflarvse  entering  fruxt  at  the  cafyx,  side,  and  stem,  respectively ,  first  and  second 
broods  of  the  coaling  moth  combined. 


Calyx. 

Side. 

Stem. 

Locality. 

One 
spray. 

Demon- 
strap 
tlon. 

Un- 
sprayed. 

One 
spray. 

Demon- 
stra- 
tion. 

Un- 
spiayed. 

One 
spray. 

Demon- 
stra- 
tioo. 

Un. 
sprayed. 

aS^J^'.^":;:::: 

15.06 
4.55 
8.00 
1.83 

54.81 
7-73 

13.68 
2.86 

70.73 
5a  38 
77.62 
62.74 

75.38 
80.64 
77.70 
06.02 

41.08 
85.40 
77.20 
06.83 

15.08 
37.04 
16.26 
34.44 

8.66 
5.81 
13.31 
1.25 

3.26 

e.78 

0.12 
.31 

4.34 
11.68 

MoamJaekson.Va 

Sancfttoek,  Midi 

6.12 
2.82 

Avfraca 

7.67 

15.20 

68.17 

86.80 

70.01 

25.50 

6.44 

4.80 

6.33 

The  following  general  conclusions  are  drawn : 

"  It  appears  that  very  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  one-spray 
method,  in  so  fbr  as  the  control  of  the  codling  moth  and  plum  curculio  is  con- 
cerned, although  further  experimentation  will  be  necessary  before  final  conclu- 
fUms  can  be  reached.  Sight  must  not  be  lost,  however,  of  the  fact  of  the 
neoesBity,  under  eastern  conditions,  of  making  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
or  other  fungicide  for  the  control  of  fungus  diseases ;  so  that  in  effect  the  one- 
spray  method  under  present  practices  can  not  be  recommended  to  orchardists 
hi  regicms  where  fongus  troubles,  such  as  apple  scab,  apple  fruit  blotch,  bitter 
rot,  and  leaf-spot  affections  require  treatment  The  results,  however,  show  the 
peat  importance  of  very  thorough  spraying  to  fill  the  calyx  cups  with  poison. 
Although  the  importance  of  accomplishing  this  has  long  been  recognized  by 
entomologists  and  fruit  growers,  it  would  appear  that  this  work  has  not  been 
done  with  sufficient  thoroughness  in  the  past,  and  eastern  apple  growers  could 
certainly  with  great  profit  giro  more  attention  to  thoroughness  in  the  first  spray- 
ing for  the  codling  moth,  immediately  after  the  falling  of  the  petals.  The 
roflseting  of  the  fruit  following  such  drenching  applications  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, in  which  the  arsenical  has  been  generally  applied,  may  doubtless  be 
aToided  by  the  substitution  as  a  fungicide  of  dilute  or  self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
wash."  • 
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Papers  on  deciduous  fruit  insects  and  insecticides. — Tests  of  sprays  against 
the  European  fruit  Lecanium  and  the  European  pear  scale^  P.  R.  Jones  {V,  8. 
Dept  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent,  Bui,  80,  pt.  8,  pp.  147-160,  pU.  2).— This  investigatioii  waa 
commenced  In  1908  and  carried  on  at  the  San  Jos^,  Cal.,  laboratory.  It  is  said 
that  at  the  present  time  the  European  fruit  Lecanium,  L.  comi  {armeniacum), 
and  the  European  pear  scale,  Epidiiispis  pyricola,  more  commonly  Imown  in 
California  as  the  Italian  pear  scale,  are  the  most  important  pests  with  which 
orchardists  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  have  to  deal,  the  former  species  l)6ing 
especially  abundant    Details  of  the  investigation  are  presented. 

Distillate-oil  emulsion  at  5  per  cent  and  6  per  cent  strengths,  with  and  witlh 
out  caustic  soda,  and  crnde-oil  emulsion  at  12  per  cent  strength  are  eflfective 
in  controlling  both  of  these  scales  and  In  cleaning  up  the  trees  from  lichens  and 
do  not  injure  the  trees  when  applied  as  a  winter  treatment.  Resin-soda  wash 
gives  similar  results  with  the  European  fruit  Lecanium,  and  distillate  oil  at  6 
per  cent  strength  (mechanical  mixture)  with  the  European  pear  scale.  Caustic- 
soda  and  creosote-oil  emulsion  sprays  control  both  of  these  scales  and  destioj 
the  lichens,  but  are  injurious  to  the  tree.  Lime-sulphur  and  borax  sprays  are 
not  so  efficient  in  controlling  these  scales,  especially  the  European  fruit  Leca- 
nium, as  are  the  distillate-oil  and  crude-oil  emulsions,  and  borax  acts  on  the 
trees  in  the  same  way  as  does  caustic  soda. 

"Distillate-oil  and  crude-oil  emulsions  appear  to  have  distinct  fungicidal 
properties  aside  from  their  insecticidal  value. 

"  Distillate-oil  emulsions  at  6  per  cent  strength  and  crude-oil  emulsion  at  12 
per  cent  strengtti,  measured  by  their  efficiency  against  scales  and  lichens,  con- 
venience of  preparation  and  application,  and  cost,  are  the  sprays  best  adapted 
for  the  European  fruit  Lecanium  and  the  European  pear  scale.  'The  6  per  cent 
distillate-oil  emulsion  will  cost  about  2^  cts.  for  each  prune  tree  and  3^  eta  for 
each  apricot  tree.  The  12  per  cent  crude-oil  emulsion  will  cost  about  2  cts.  for 
each  prune  tree  and  2^  cts.  for  each  apricot  tree. 

"All  sprays,  to  insure  the  best  results,  should  be  applied  with  a  power  outfit 
at  a  high  pressure  (180  to  200  lbs.).  A  coarse,  drenching  spray  applied  with 
croolc  nozzles  is  preferable,  and  February  is  the  best  month  in  which  to  spray.** 

POODS— HUMAN  NTrTKITION. 

[Durum  wheat  flour  and  other  food  topics],  E.  F.  Ladd  and  Emilt  R  Mat 
(North  Dakota  8ta.  Spec.  Bui.  24,  pp.  179-194,  flg.  i).— The  exposing  of  fruit 
for  sale  without  proper  protection,  adulterated  linseed  oil,  cold  storage  of 
foods,  and  other  topics  are  discussed,  and  analyses  of  whiskies  are  reported 
together  with  the  results  of  the  examination  of  miscellaneous  food  samples. 

In  connection  with  a  discussion  of  durum  flour,  the  results  are  given  of  a 
test  made  by  L.  M.  Thomas  of  the  effects  upon  the  character  of  the  bread  of 
blending  a  definite  percentage  of  durum  wheat  flour  with  hard  spring  wheat 
flour.  The  experiments  are  regarded  as  preliminary  and  too  limited  for  gei* 
eral  deductions,  "  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  considerable  admixture  of  dumm 
wheat  flour  to  high-grade  hard  spring  wheat  flour  will  not  seriously  impair 
its  quality,"  when  judged  by  the  volume  of  the  loaf,  the  color,  and  other  factors 
usually  considered. 

The  cost  of  milling  of  hard  spring  wheat  and  durum  wheat  was  also  studied 
with  a  view  to  securing  comparative  data  regarding  the  two  sorts  of  floor. 
The  average  horsepower  required  per  hour  for  grinding  the  durum  wheat  was 
22.01  in  comparison  with  19.42  for  hard  red  spring  wheat.  "  To  produce  100 
bbls.  of  flour  of  durum*and  hard  spring  wheats,  63.13  per  cent  of  the  total  horse- 
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power  per  boor  was  required  for  the  dumm  and  46.86  per  cent  for  the  grinding 

of  the  bard  ^ring  wheata" 

*'The  difference  in  the  cost  of  power  for  milling  and  the  extra  time  wonid 
be  aboat  Zl  cts.  per  bushel  greater  for  durum  wheat  tlian  for  the  hard  spring 
wheatB.  Certainly,  a  difference  of  5  cts.  per  bushel  would  be  a  wide  margin, 
whereas^  there  has  been  a  difference  of  15  to,  approximately,  80  ct&  per  bushel 
in  tbe  price  paid  for  the  two  classes  of  wheat ;  and  on  the  date  of  the  test,  a 
difference  of  26  cts.  per  bushel." 

[Bread  and  other  food  topics],  E.  F.  Laod  and  Alma  K.  Johnson  (North 
Dakota  Sia.  Spec,  Bui,  26,  pp.  21/-226).— The  desirability  of  regulating  the 
weight  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  alum  in  food  products,  and  other  topics  are  dis- 
cQssed,  a  score  card  for  use  in  the  Inspection  of  grocery  stores  is  presented, 
togetho-  with  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  such  a  card  in  Inspection  work, 
and  the  results  of  the  examination  of  miscellaneous  samples  of  food  are 
soiDiDarized. 

A  study  of  wrapping  bread,  by  L.  W.  Thomas,  is  reported,  in  which  unwrapped 
loaves  and  loaves  wrapped  at  different  times  after  taking  from  the  oven  were 
compared  with  reference  to  the  effect  upon  the  aroma  and  taste,  the  condition 
of  the  crust,  and  the  gen^^l  condition  of  the  bread.  "  The  loaves  were  wrapped 
carefully  with  a  good  grade  of  paraffined  paper  upon  a  hot  plate  so  that  the 
loaf  was  practically  sealed  from  the  air  when  cool."  The  examinations  were 
made  at  intervals  of  18,  36,  60,  and  108  hours.  For  purposes  of  comparison 
samples  were  also  kept  in  closed  cans. 

The  recorded  data,  according  to  the  author,  for  the  most  part  gave  only  nega- 
tlTe  results.  "Although  the  loaves  wrapped  hot  lost  less  moisture  they  seemed  . 
to  keep  as  well  as  the  loaves  wrapped  cold,  and  they  were  better  in  flavor  and 
aroma.  The  loaves  which  were  not  wrapped  lost  moisture  rapidly  together 
with  flavor  and  aroma."  The  condition  of  the  bread  kept  in  a  closed  can  indi- 
cated that  the  "  effect  of  placing  in  a  clean  enclosed  compartment  is  much  the 
same  as  wrapping. 

''One  thing  that  is  plainly  apparent  from  these  tests  is  that  the  wrapping 
does  not  prevent  the  loaves  from  becoming  stale  after  86  or  48  hours. 

''Although  the  work  above  described  is  plainly  in  favor  of  the  wrapping  of 
bread,  yet  it  would  be  of  interest  if  similar  tests  were  made  in  cooperation  with 
some  commercial  bakery." 

In  connection  with  this  study  H.  L.  White  reports  determinations  of  the 
moisture  and  acidity  of  the  wrapped  and  unwrapped  bread. 

According  to  his  summary,  "bread  made  under  cleanly  conditions,  from  a 
good  quality  of  flour  and  yeast,  does  not  grow  acid,  whether  wrapped  or  not, 
even  alter  lOS  hrs. 

"In  this  series  of  determinations,  bread  wrapped  while  warm  and  bread 
wrapped  while  hot  show  a  slight  increase  in  the  acidity  of  the  inside  portion 
of  the  loaf  as  compared  with  the  crust  In  the  case  of  the  bread  wrapped  while 
hot  the  Increase  is  about  9  per  cent 

"The  loaf  of  commercial  baker's  bread,  purchased  in  the  open  market,  had 
a  high  percentage  of  acidity.  .  .  .  The  inside  portion  contained  2\  times  as 
much  acidulous  material  as  the  average  of  all  loaves  baked  in  this  station  and 
wrapped  while  hot  The  inside  portion  of  this  loaf  contained  47  per  cent  more 
add-reacting  material  than  the  crust 

"  Investigations  along  tliis  line  are  being  continued." 

C3ontinuing  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  67),  milling  and  baking  tests  of 
hard  red  spring  wheat  and  Velvet  Chaff  wheat  of  the  crop  of  1910  are  briefly 
reported  by  T.  Sanderson.  According  to  the  experimental  data,  the  average 
percentage  of  straight  floor  from  hard  red  spring  wheat  was  1.7  per  cent  higher 
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than  from  the  Velvet  Chaff,  and  the  loss  in  milling  1.1  per  cent  lower.    As  to 
the  power  used  in  the  manufacture,  there  is  no  perceptible  difference.  .  .  . 

Assuming  that  a  bushel  of  hard  red  spring  wheat  is  worth  $1.1691,  a  bushel 
of  Velvet  Chaff  on  the  same  basis  would  be  worth  $1.1482. 

Baking  tests  with  wheats,  made  by  C.  H.  Bailey,  of  this  Department,  are 
briefly  summarized,  which  "  show  the  straight  flours  milled  from  flfe  and  blue- 
stem  samples  to  be  a  little  better  on  the  average  than  the  Velvet  Chaff  samples 
as  regards  baking  qualities,  although  in  a  number  of  cases  Velvet  Chaff  wheat 
flours  gave  results  better  than  the  average  of  the  flfes  and  bluestems. 

Experiments  on  the  baking  quality  of  wheat,  W.  Schneidewind  {Landw. 
Jahrh.,  S9  (1910),  Erganzungsh,  3,  pp.  124-126,  204,  205).— Baking  tests  were 
made  with  wheat  which  had  been  fertilized  in  different  ways. 

According  to  the  author,  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  wheat  grown  on 
plats  which  had  previously  been  fertilized  with  stable  manure,  and  he  concludes 
that  owing  to  its  slow  action  this  material  exercises  a  favorable  effect  on  the 
quality  of  wheat  In  general  he  considers  that  baking  quality  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  amount  but  upon  the  character  of  the  gluten,  and  this  in  turn  1b  de- 
pendent upon  the  weather  conditions  and  the  fertilizer. 

Bleached  flour,  R.  M.  Allen  (Kentucky  8ta.  Bui.  1^9,  pp.  65-124).— A  con- 
siderable amount  of  data  regarding  the  purpose  and  effect  of  flour  bleaching 
in  milling  and  in  the  trade,  is  summarized,  the  action  taken  under  the  Ken- 
tucky law  is  pointed  out,  and  opinions  regarding  flour  bleaching  obtained  from 
65  Kentucky  millers  are  presented.  The  majority  of  the  millers  were  not  in 
favor  of  bleaching. 

[Miscellaneous  food  topics],  S.  C.  Dinsmobb  (Nevada  8ta.  Circa.  8-11,  p.  1 
each). — ^The  subjects  included  are  artificial  coloring  in  food  products,  the  use 
of  benzoate  of  soda  and  cereals  in  meat  products,  ice  cream  cones,  and  vinegar. 

Pood  inspection  decisions  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Food  Insp.  DeciaioM  127,  pp.  6; 
128-129,  pp.  2  each). — The  subjects  considered  are  the  decision  of  the  Attorney- 
General  in  regard  to  the  labeling  of  whiskies  sold  under  distinctive  names,  sago 
and  tapioca,  and  the  certification  of  straight  dyes  and  mixtures  under  secondary 
certificates,  the  last  being  an  amendment  to  Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  77 
(E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  461). 

Notices  of  judfirment  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Notices  of  Judgment  609,  p.  1;  610, 
pp.  2;  611,  p.  1;  612,  pp.  2;  613-614,  p.  1  each;  615-617,  pp.  2  each;  618.  p.  1; 
619-621,  pp.  2  each;  622,  p.  1;  623-624,  pp.  2  each;  626,  pp.  2;  627,  p.  1;  630-631, 
p.  1  each;  633-635,  p.  1  each;  636-637,  pp.  2  each;  639,  pp.  2;  640-643,  p.  1  each; 
644-645,  pp.  2  each;  646-647,  p.  1  each;  648,  pp.  5).— Tliese  notices  of  Judgment 
have  to  do  with  the  adulteration  of  a  desiccated  egg  product,  desiccated  eggs, 
evaporated  eggs,  tomato  catsup,  lemon  flavor,  vinegar,  and  olives ;  the  misbrand- 
ing of  drug  products,  coffee,  **  vanoleum,  concentrated  vanilla,"  a  breakfast  fbod, 
olive  oil,  vanilla  extract,  and  cuirant  Jam;  and  the  adulteration  and  mis- 
branding of  blackberry  cordial,  cider,  vinegar,  olive  oil,  lemon  extract,  and 
mincemeat 

State  control  of  milk  and  meat  supplies,  A.  M.  Tbotteb  (Trans.  IX. 
Intemat.  Vet.  Cong.  The  Hague,  1  (1909),  8.  G.  V.  7,  pp.  i^ )  .—According  to 
the  author's  summary,  all  meat  should  be  put  on  the  market  in  the  following 
forms:  "Beef,  in  sides  or  quarters;  veal,  in  carcasses  or  sides;  mutton  and 
lamb,  in  carcasses ;  pork,  in  sides ;  and  exception  might  be  made  in  the  case  of 
certain  choice  cuts,  which  would  be  specifled  In  the  international  code. 

"  Meat  should  be  imported  only  through  certain  ports,  at  each  of  which  the 
Government  should  station  the  necessary  staff,  who  would  be  bound  to  observe 
the  same  method  and  standard." 

Summaries  in  French  and  German  are  appended  to  the  paper. 
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ICeat  from  the  standpoint  of  hjgiene,  E.  Auibqqio  (AfMOc  Franc  Avane. 
8eU  Compi,  Bend.,  S7  {1908),  pp.  1S80-1S98) .--A  digest  of  daU  regarding  dis- 
esLsea  c(my^yed  by  animal  foods,  the  hygiene  of  meat  and  milk,  and  the  adul- 
teration of  these  foods,  the  subject  being  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  military 
as  well  as  public  hygi«ie. 

The  value  of  Indian  buffalo  meat  as  food,  F.  PuimoAif  (TierdrttL  ZenthU 
SS  {1910),  N08.  IS,  pp.  195-201;  H,  pp.  21S-215;  abs.  in  Ohem.  ZentU.  1910,  II, 
A'o.  8,  p.  588). — On  the  basis  of  a  chemical  study  of  the  flesh  and  fat  the  con- 
dosdon  is  reached  that  buffalo  flesh  is  inferior  to  beef  and  the  author  therefore 
considers  the  question  of  the  substitution  of  this  flesh  for  beef  with  reference 
to  pore  food  law  regulation. 

Ezamination  of  meat  Juices,  K.  Micko  {ZUchr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u. 
OcMusmU.,  20  {1910),  A'o.  9,  pp,  5S7-564,  pi.  1). — ^A  number  of  general  conclu- 
sioDs  are  drawn  from  a  study  of  the  characteristics  of  commercial  meat  Juices 
of  diiferent  aorta 

According  to  the  author's  summary,  meat  Juices  are  characterized  by  the 
{ireseoce  of  hemoglobin,  eyen  if  the  meat  Juice  is  prepared  at  a  temperature 
of  60**.  Meat  juice  prepared  at  low  temperature  has  a  low  coagulation  point 
whidi  lies  at  about  40"".  The  coagulation  point,  however,  is  not  constant  In 
comparison  with  meat  extract,  meat  Juice  contains  much  less  albumoses.  Other 
characteristics  are  discussed,  and  in  general  the  author  concludes  on  the  basis 
of  chemical  evidence  that  meat  Juices  are  to  be  regarded  as  speciflc  preparations 
and  should  be  judged  accordingly.  The  kind  of  animal  from  which  the  juice  is 
prepared  can  be  determined  by  biological  methods. 

The  digestibility  of  blood  as  a  foodstuff,  E.  Beck  {Ztachr.  UntersucK  Nahr. 
«.  Oenussmtl.,  20  {1910),  No.  7,  pp.  -#55-465).— Experiments  with  man  and  ani- 
mals are  reported  which,  in  general,  show  that  such  foodstuffs  as  blood  sausage 
are  well  assimilated.  According  to  the  author,  in  a  diet  containing  bread  and 
blood  sausage  03.3  per  cait  of  the  total  nitrogen,  90.3  per  cait  of  the  total  fat, 
and  73.6  per  coit  of  the  total  iron  supplied  were  assimilated,  and  he  concludes 
that  the  use  of  such  foodstuffs  as  blood  sausage  is  rational. 

A  comparison  of  beef  and  yeast  extracts  of  known  origin,  F.  G.  Cook 
(P.  8.  Depi.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Circ.  62,  pp.  7). — ^Analyses  are  reported  and  dis- 
enaed  of  beef  extracts  obtained  from  the  Missouri  Station  and  of  commercial 
yeast  extracta 

According  to  the  author's  summary,  the  yeast  extracts  contain  approximately 
1  per  cent  ether-soluble  material  and  the  l>eef  extracts  larger  amounts.  Choles- 
terol was  not  foimd  in  the  ether  extracts,  and  sarcolactic  acid  only  in  the  yeast 
extracts. 

"Tbe  phosphorus  of  beef  is  largely  water-soluble,  consequently  a  consider- 
able pot^entage  of  the  ash  of  beef  extracts  is  composed  of  this  constituent.  Ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  sulphur  of  beef  is  water-soluble.  Yeast  extracts 
derived  from  yeast  rich  in  phosphorus  also  contain  a  large  amount  in  the  ash. 
Tbe  total  amount  present  is  larger  than  the  ash  content,  showing  that  some 
pboq)horic  acid  is  volatilized  on  ashing.  The  organic  phosphorous  determined 
by  the  Siegfrled-Singewald  method  gives  approximately  the  1 :  10  ratio  com- 
pared with  the  total  as  suggested  by  those  authors. 

"  The  total  nitrogen  of  the  beef  extracts  on  the  water-free  and  fitt-free  basis 
averages  11.82  per  cent,  that  of  the  yeast  extracts  averages  7.44  per  cent.  The 
amino  nitrogen  flgures  tor  the  beef  preparations  are  nearly  double  those  of  the 
yeast  extracts. 

"Although  the  water-soluble  nitrogen  of  beef,  which  constitutes  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  nitrogen,  consists  of  approximately  two-thirds  protein  and  one- 
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third  amino  nitrogen,  the  samples  of  beef  extracts  analyzed  average  72  per  cent 
of  amino  nitrogen  and  28  per  cent  of  protein  nitrogen. 

"  The  general  appearance  and  odor  of  the  two  varieties  of  extracts  are  very 
similar.  As  a  food  both  are  extremely  limited  in  value.  The  beef  extracts  con- 
tain more  nitrogenous  extractives  than  the  yeast  preparations,  otherwise  their 
general  composition  is  much  the  same." 

The  purln  content  of  different  food  materials,  G.  Bessau  and  J.  Schmid 
(Ther.  Monatsh.,  1910,  p.  116;  aha,  in  Zentbl,  Qesam,  Physiol,  u.  Path  Stoff- 
wechsels,  n.  «er.,  5  (1910),  No.  11,  pp.  +-^2-4++).— Determinations  are  reported 
of  the  purin  content  of  a  large  number  of  food  materials  including  t>oth  animal 
and  vegetable  products.  As  is  apparent  from  the  data  presented,  the  amount 
of  nitrogenous  bases  in  meat  varies  within  rather  narrow  limits.  Considerably 
greater  differences  are  observed  with  fish,  the  higher  values  being  found  in 
small  fish  such  as  sardines  and  anchovies  which  are  served  whole.  The  rela- 
tively high  amount  of  purin  bases  in  some  vegetable  foods  is  also  noticeable. 
See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R..  23.  p.  769). 

Uses  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  honey  (Ontario  Dept  Agr.  Bui.  18k,  PP* 
S2). — A  discussion  of  the  coolcery  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  honey.  Including  a 
collection  of  recipes,  in  revision  of  an  earlier  bulletin. 

Maple-sap  sirup:  Its  manufacture,  composition,  and  effect  of  environment 
thereon,  A.  H.  Bryan  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Bui.  1S4,  PP*  HO.  pi.  1, 
figs.  4,  map  1). — In  connection  with  this  report  of  data  on  the  manufacture  of 
maple  sirup,  analyses  are  given  of  481  samples  of  known  purity  from  the 
most  important  maple-producing  States  in  this  country  and  from  Canada,  whieb 
form  a  basis  for  comparing  and  grading  maple  sirups.  The  effect  of  environ- 
ment on  the  composition  of  maple  sirup  is  one  of  the  topics  eiH>ecially  con- 
sidered. Historical  and  other  general  data  are  summarized  and  analytical 
methods  described. 

Considering  the  395  samples  from  the  United  States,  the  average  moisture 
content  was  34.19,  sucrose  62.64,  invert  sugar  1.49,  ash  0.66,  and  undetermined 
material  1.02  per  cent.  The  polarization  values  were:  Direct,  at  20**  C,  +60.98: 
and  invert,  at  20**  C,  —22.16.  The  average  values  for  the  86  Canadian  samples 
were :  Moisture  content  34.34,  sucrose  62.24,  invert  sugar  1.41,  ash  0.62,  and  un- 
determined material  1.59  per  cent.  The  polarization  values  were:  Direct,  at 
20**  C,  +59.33;  and  invert,  at  20°  C.  —23.17. 

The  results  of  a  special  study  of  the  constituents  of  maple-sirup  ash  are  also 
reported.  The  average  results  for  100  samples  from  different  States  showed 
that  the  ash  contained  38.07  per  cent  potash,  21.88  per  cent  lime,  5.39  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid,  and  1.59  per  cent  sulphates. 

Considering  the  samples  from  both  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  average 
basic  lead  value  was  2.70,  calculated  to  dry  substance,  and  the  average  neutral 
lead  number  was  0.79.  The  average  malic  acid  value  determined  by  the  modi- 
fled  calcium  chlorid  method  was  0.84,  and  by  the  calcium  acetate  method  1.01. 

In  discussing  factors  which  influence  the  character  of  the  final  product,  the 
author  considers  that  it  is  clearly  shown  *^  that  the  sap  run  has  a  decided  effect 
on  the  total  ash  and  the  malic  acid  content  of  the  maple  sirup,  the  latter  being 
shown  by  the  Increase  in  the  lead  number  as  well  as  by  the  malic  acid  value. 
As  regards  taste,  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  first  and  middle  runs, 
but  between  the  first  and  last  runs  the  change  is  marked." 

As  regards  the  effect  on  composition  of  using  eggs  or  milk  to  cleanse  sirup, 
it  may  be  said  on  the  whole  "  that  there  is  no  change  in  composition  of  the 
maple  sirup,  other  than  the  slight  increase  of  protein,  by  such  cleansing,  but 
its  use  is  of  questionable  benefit  since  the  same  results  can  be  attained  by 
filtering." 
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Comparison  of  sirups  from  sap  collected  in  covered  and  uncovered  buckets 
allowed  that  the  difference  in  color  was  sliglit  but  that  "  the  ash  content  of  the 
8irap  from  the  uncovered  buckets  is  greater  than  from  the  covered  ones.  This 
increase  occurs  in  the  soluble  ash,  as  there  is  only  0.04  per  cent  difference  in 
tbe  insoluble  ash  of  the  two  samples.** 

The  author  points  out  that  some  of  the  constituents  of  sirup  decrease  as  the 
more  northern  latitudes  are  reached.  **  In  general,  this  is  true  of  the  total  ash 
and  the  lead  number  and  to  a  less  degree  of  the  malic  acid  value.  There  are  a 
few  exceptions  to  this  general  tendency  which  may  be  due  to  the  altitude  of  the 
SQgar  bush,  to  tlie  soil,  or  to  the  exposure. 

**  Soil  data  were  collected  from  the  individual  makers,  but  on  compiling  them 
DO  distinctions  that  would  admit  of  any  classification  were  found.  No  doubt 
the  kind  of  soil  on  which  the  bush  is  located  influences,  to  a  slight  extent,  the 
ash  content  and  possibly  the  malic  acid  value  and  lead  number.  Also  sirup 
made  from  soft  and  that  from  hard  maples  in  the  same  locality  might  show 
Tery  distinct  differences.  The  few  samples  of  soft  maple  sirup  collected  are 
hardly  sufficient  to  afford  any  basis  of  comparison.** 

The  bulletin  also  includes  a  summary  of  statistics  of  the  maple-sugar  industry 
in  the  United  States,  and  a  bibliography  of  the  general  subject  of  maple  sugar. 

Strained  honey,  A.  McGux  {Lab.  Inland  Rev,  DepU  Canada  Bui,  217,  pp, 
19).— Of  148  samples  of  honey  collected  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  122  were 
found  to  be  genuine,  20  doubtful,  and  3  adulterated,  while  3  were  sold  as 
compounds. 

Dried  bananas,  M.  Winckel  (Apoth,  Ztg„  25  (1910),  No.  49,  pp.  44O;  ahs.  in 
Chem.  ZenthL,  1911,  II,  No.  8,  p.  588). — Analytical  data  are  reported,  and  the 
nntrltive  value  and  digestibility  of  bananas  discussed,  particularly  dried 
bananas. 

The  fat  and  nitrogen  content  of  a  nnmber  of  nuts,  H.  Kt^HL  (Phann, 
Itg.,  Si  (1909),  No.  6,  p.  58;  abs,  in  Ztschr,  Untersuch.  Nahr,  u.  OenusamtL,  20 
[1910),  No.  2,  pp,  98,  99). — Peanuts,  Brazil  nuts,  hazel  nuts,  and  walnuts  were 
analyzed. 

Examination  of  wine  musts,  C.  von  deb  Heide  et  al.  (Arb.  K.  Qandhtaamt., 
So  (1910),  pp,  132-392). — Results  are  reported  in  detail  of  the  analyses  made  in 
the  diflPerent  German  provinces  of  musts  in  1908-9. 

Besolts  of  the  official  wine  statistics  lOOS-9,  A.  GVntheb  (Arb.  K. 
Gsndhtsamt.,  35  (1910),  pp.  1-26). — Information  is  given  regarding  the  extent  of 
the  studies  of  wine,  and  information  is  summarized  on  a  variety  of  topics, 
inclnding  among  others,  the  occurrence  of  arsenic,  lead,  and  copper  in  fruits 
QHnyed  with  arsenic  or  copper  solutions. 

Beports  of  institutes  carrying  on  wine  analysis,  C.  von  deb  Heide  et  al. 
{Arb.  K.  Gsndhtsamt.,  35  (1910),  pp.  27-131).— Reports  are  given  in  detail  of 
wine  analyses  in  different  German  provinces. 

Preservatives  and  other  materials,  A.  Betthien,  H.  Hempel,  and  P.  Sim- 
MiCH  {Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Genussmtl.,  20  (1910),  No.  8,  pp.  514-520).— 
I>ata  are  reported  regarding  the  examination  of  a  number  of  such  materials  as 
food  preservatives,  a  so^alled  "  nutrient  salts  coffee,**  and  some  other  materials. 

Headache  remedies  (Maine  8ta.  Off.  Insp.  26,  pp.  89-96). — Headache  remedies 
are  discussed  and  the  results  are  reported  of  the  examination  of  a  considerable 
number  of  samples  of  such  goods. 

The  preservation  of  drugs,  L.  A.  Bbown  (Kentucky  8ta.  Bui.  150,  pp.  127- 
178,  dffm.  1). — Information  is  summarized  regarding  the  methods  for  handling 
and  storing  drugs  and  drug  products  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  deterioration. 

Pood  tables,  H.  Schall  and  A.  Heisleb  (Nahrungsmitteltabelle.  Wurzburg, 
1909,  pp.  42). — ^The  author  has  included  in  convenient  form  tables  showing  the 
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average  composition  of  different  classes  of  foods,  beverages,  and  mineral  waters; 
also  tables  of  ash  content,  digestibility,  dietary  standards,  and  other  material 
of  interest  to  the  student  of  nutrition. 

Free-hand  cookinfir  on  scientific  principles  (Bui.  Amer,  School  Home  Econ., 
8er.  i,  1910,  No.  18,  pp.  36,  figs.  4).— Information  regarding  such  matters  as 
weights  and  measures  used  in  cookery  and  time  required  for  cooking  foods  is 
summarized  in  tabular  form  and  basal  recipes  are  given. 

Micro-organisms  and  digestion,  Metchnikoff  et  al.  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur, 
23  {1909),  No.  12,  pp.  9S7-9il;  abs.  in  Hyg.  Rundschau,  20  {1910),  No.  21,  pp. 
1198-1200). — Experiments  are  reported  on  the  possibility  of  digestion  without 
the  aid  of  Imcterla,  the  bat  being  selected  on  account  of  its  short  intestine.  It 
was  found  that  digestion  may  be  accomplished  without  the  action  of  micro- 
organisms, and  the  general  conclusion  was  accordingly  drawn  that  animal  life 
is  possible  without  bacterial  aid. 

Proirress  report  of  investigations  In  human  nutrition  in  the  United  States, 
1905-1909,  C.  F.  Langwobthy  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Offlce  Expt.  8tas.  Rpt.  1909, 
pp.  361-397). — ^A  summary  and  digest  of  data  classified  under  a  number  of  topics 
such  as  studies  of  food  and  food  products,  cooking  and  its  relation  to  nutriti?e 
value,  dietary  studies,  and  experiments  with  the  respiration  calorimeter  and 
other  technical  studies.  An  earlier  summary  has  been  previously  noted  (EL  S.  R^ 
18,  p.  459). 

ASJMAL  PBODTTCTION. 

Effect  of  Porto  Bico  molasses  on  digestibility  of  hay  and  of  hay  and  con- 
centrates, J.  B.  LiNDSEY  and  P.  H.  Smith  {Massachusetts  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pU  U 
pp.  82-131). — A  study  of  the  effect  on  digestibility  of  a  ration  when  molasses 
is  fed  in  excess,  4n  continuation  of  previous  work  (E.  S.  R..  19.  p.  264). 

On  a  ration  of  hay  and  molasses,  when  the  cane  molasses  constituted  from  10 
to  13  per  cent  of  the  dry  matter  of  the  total  ration,  it  was  without  pronounced 
effect  on  the  digestibility  of  the  hay.  In  the  case  of  one  trial  with  1  sheep  there 
was  a  very  marked  depression,  but  in  the  other  5  single  trials  with  different 
sheep  the  influence  was  slight,  or  contradictory.  When  molasses  composed  20 
per  cent  of  a  hay  and  molasses  ration  the  depression  was  quite  noticeable, 
averaging  in  the  case  of  4  single  trials  with  4  different  sheep  10.14  gm.  of  di- 
gestible dry  matter  and  7.37  gm.  of  digestible  organic  matter  for  each  100  gm. 
of  molasses  fed. 

Two  experiments  were  conducted  in  each  case  with  2  sheep  on  a  ration  of 
hay,  com  meal,  and  molasses,  using  100  and  200  gm.  of  the  last  Unfortunately, 
in  each  experiment  one  of  the  sheep  suffered  from  indigestion  and  did  not 
complete  the  trial.  When  molasses  constituted  11  per  cent  of  the  dry  matter 
of  the  ration  the  depression  was  10.79  gm.  of  dry  matter  and  9.51  gm.  of 
organic  matter  per  100  gm.  of  molassea  When  molasses  constituted  20  per 
cent  of  the  ration  the  depression  was  18  gm.  of  dry  matter  and  17  gm.  of 
organic  matter  per  100  gm.  of  molasses. 

On  a  ration  of  hay,  gluten  feed,  and  molasses  the  depression  was  higher 
with  small  than  with  large  amounts  of  molasses,  the  loss  averaging  substan- 
tially 8  per  cent.  **  Why  molasses  seemed  to  exert  less  depression  on  the  hay 
than  on  a  ration  composed  of  hay  and  a  concentrate  is  difficult  of  explanation."* 

Observations  showed  that  there  was  no  warrant  for  concluding  that  molasses 
increased  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines.  Other  reasons  which  have 
been  suggested  as  to  the  cause  of  depression  are  discussed.  Analyses  of  feeds 
and  feces,  digestion  coefficients,  amounts  of  water  drank,  methods  of  feeding, 
weights  of  animals,  and  other  data  are  given.  Further  investigations  are  coa- 
templated. 
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Beet  residues  for  farm  stock,  J.  B.  LiNDSirr  {Massachusetts  8ta.  Bpt,  1909, 
pt,  2,  pp.  21-26), — A  discussion  of  metliods  of  using  dried  beet  pulp,  dried 
molasses  beet  pulp,  and  beet  leaves  as  rations  for  live  stock.  An  analysis  of 
molasses  beet  pulp  is  reported  as  follows:  Water  8  per  cent,  protein  9J5  per 
cent,  fiat  0.4  per  cent,  nitrogen  free  extract  61.3  per  cent,  fiber  15.4  per  cent, 
and  ash  5.4  per  cent  Tbe  opinion  expressed  regarding  tbe  feeding  value  of 
beet  residnes  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Dried  molasses  beet  pulp  is  a  very  palatable  food  for  dairy  stock,  and  nearly 
equal  to  com  meal  in  its  value  for  sucb  stock.  Dried  beet  pulp  has  somewhat 
less  ralne.  Their  use  may  occasionally  be  necessary,  but  it  should  be  the  rule 
to  produce  starchy  or  carbohydrate  feeds  rather  than  to  purchase  them.  When 
used,  they  should  be  moistened  before  feeding.  Beet  leaves  may  be  fed  to  dairy 
rto<*  with  fairly  satisfactory  results,  either  fresh  or  in  the  form  of  silage,  but 
tb^  should  not  be  largely  used  as  food  for  cows  producing  milk  for  infanta 

Condimental  and  medicinal  stock  and  poultry  foods,  J.  B.  LnvnsET  (Massa- 
ehuetts  8ta,  Rpt,  1909,  pt.  2,  pp.  S2-S8). — A  r^um6  of  work  previously  noted 
(E  S.  R.,  17.  p.  581). 

Hotice  of  Judgrment  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Notice  of  Judgment  625,  pp.  2). — 
This  relates  to  the  alleged  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  a  proprietary 
poaltry  food  containing  30  per  cent  pure  bone  ash. 

Bation  experiments  with  swine,  1906-1008,  W.  L.  Cablyle  and  6.  E. 
MoBTON  (Colorado  8ta.  Bui.  165,  pp.  S-2S,  figs.  2). —Alfalfa  hay,  wheat,  wheat 
shorts,  field  peas,  beets,  and  tankage  were  contrasted  as  protein  supplements 
for  barley  and  for  com  In  feeding  tests  with  grade  Poland-China  swine  during 
2  successive  years.    The  results  are  summarized  in  the  following  table : 

Feeding  experiments  tcith  swine  in  1906-7  and  1907 S. 


Nod. 

ber 

of 
1^ 


lUtioa. 


a€ri€a  of  1906-7  (IS  weeka). 

Barley,  allalfEt  bay 

Corn,  alfftlCci  hay 

Barley  and  com,  equal  parts,  allalfa  hay . 

Barley  and  wtwat,  1:1 

Barley  and  peas.  1:1 

B«rieyand8hons,l:l 

Barley  and  tankage,  10:1 

Com  and  tankage,  10:1 

Barley,  beets 

Com,  beets 

aeries  of  1907-8  (IS  weeks). 

Barley  and  com,  equal  parts,  alCalfia  hay. 

Barley,  ooni,  and  tankage,  3:3:1 

Barley  and  tankage,  6:1 

Com  and  tankage,  6:1 

Ihinim  wheat  and  tankage,  6:1 

Dorum  wheat,  com,  and  tankage,  3:3:1. 


Total 
gain 
per 

head. 


Lb$. 
107 
115 
131 
115 
111 
117 
130 
142 
94 


116 
171 
158 
164 
161 
173 


Pounds  feed  per  100  pounds  gain. 


Grain.     Hay.     Tankage.    Beets. 


Lbt, 
506 
506 
435 
476 
482 
457 
405 
386 
475 
544 


496 
338 
367 
353 
360 
334 


Lb». 
75 
76 
67 


56 


Lbt. 


Lbt. 


478 
498 


Cost  of 

feed  per 

pound  of 

gain. 


Genu. 
5.27 
5.27 
4.53 
5.95 
7.23 
4.57 
4.97 
4.70 
5.95 
6.60 


5.10 
4.50 
4.89 
4.71 
6.60 
5.30 


The  amounts  of  digestible  nutrients  required  for  100  lbs.  gain  with  the  differ- 
«it  rations  are  also  giTen.  There  wns  no  advantage  in  feeding  beets  in  addi- 
tion to  the  grain,  as  the  2  lots  so  fed  ate  as  much  grain  as  when  the  beets  were 
not  given.  Analyses  are  reported  for  the  barley,  durum  wheat,  tankage,  and 
lUalfa  hay  used  in  the  tests. 

Methods  of  fattening  steers,  W.  A.  Ck)CHEL  and  S.  W.  Doty  (Pennsylvania 
Sid.  Bui.  102,  pp.  S-16,  flgs.i). — ^This  bulletin  reports  experiments  on  the  compari- 
son of  concentrated  and  bulky  rations,  the  comparison  of  heavy  and  light  rations 
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of  corn  silage  for  fattening  steers,  and  the  value  of  shelter  for  sllage-fed  cat- 
tle. The  average  gains  per  head  and  day  for  2-year-old  grade  Herefords  and 
Shorthorns  for  a  period  of  5  months  were  as  follows :  On  full  feed  of  grain  and 
one-half  feed  of  com  silage  2.099  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  11.24  cts.  per  pound ;  on  two- 
thirds  full  feed  of  grain  and  full  feed  of  corn  silage  1.98  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  9.75  cts. 
per  pound ;  on  a  full  feed  of  both  grain  and  com  silage  when  fed  to  steers  in 
a  box  stall  2.138  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  11.05  cts.  per  pound ;  and  on  full  feeds  of 
grain  and  com  silage  when  fed  in  an  open  shed  2.362  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  10.03 
cts.  per  pound.  The  lots  received  shredded  stover  and  mixed  hay  according  to 
appetite.  The  grain  consisted  of  broken  ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  and  cotton-seed 
meal.  The  cost  of  gains  was  based  on  the  following  prices:  Corn  67.7  cts.  per 
bushel,  and  cotton-seed  meal  $34,  stover  $3.50,  silage  $3,  and  mixed  hay  |12 
per  ton. 

A  study  of  the  consecutive  months  during  the  test  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
with  thin  cattle  a  bulky  ration  is  as  efficient  as  one  of  more  concentrated  form, 
but  as  cattle  fatten  concentrates  become  necessary  if  the  rate  of  gain  is  to  be 
maintained. 

*'  The  results  show  clearly  that  when  com  is  high  in  price  it  is  more  profitable 
to  feed  a  lighter  grain  ration  with  a  greater  proportion  of  roughage  or,  if  the 
heavy  grain  ration  is  fed,  that  the  cattle  should  be  marketed  before  they  become 
as  fat  as  those  in  lot  1  were  at  the  close  of  the  experiment.  The  results  agree 
with  those  reported  during  the  2  preceding  winters  in  that  the  chief  demand  in 
Pennsylvania  is  for  cattle  that  are  not  made  fat  enough  to  grade  as  '  choice '  or 
'prime*  upon  the  central  markets,  but  for  those  that  grade  as  *good  butcher* 
steers  or  *good  killers.'" 

The  chief  value  of  the  large  quantities  of  com  silage  was  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  production  and  increase  the  rate  of  gain.  "  Steer  feeding  was  a  profitable 
venture  in  Pennsylvania  under  conditions  prevailing  at  the  experiment  station 
from  December  15, 1909,  to  May  3, 1910,  the  average  price  received  for  corn  fed 
to  experimental  cattle  being  $1.05  per  bushel.  The  margin  necessary  between 
buying  and  selling  prices  to  prevent  loss  from  fattening  cattle  on  a  bulky  ration 
was  $1.23  per  hundredweight,  and  on  a  concentrated  ration,  $1.68  per  hundred- 
weight. The  difference  In  margin  necessary  for  feeding  In  the  shelter  experi- 
ment was  17.2  cts.  per  hundredweight  in  favor  of  outdoor  feeding.'* 

"Protection  from  cold  is  as  unnecessary  for  fattening  cattle  on  succulent 
feeds  as  when  dry  feeds  are  used." 

Analyses  of  feeds  are  given  and  also  their  fertilizing  value. 

Baby  beef  production,  H.  W.  Norton,  Jr.  (Michigan  Sta,  Bui.  261,  pp.  185- 
21S,  figs.  5). — These  feeding  trials,  which  wfere  continued  from  the  fall  of  1905 
until  the  summer  of  1909,  were  conducted  to  compare  the  relative  profits  of  the 
two  methods  of  handling  an  ordinary  grade  beef  herd.  In  herd  No.  1,  which 
consisted  of  10  grade  cows,  the  calves  were  nursed  by  their  dams  and  also 
received  supplementary  feed.  After  weaning  they  were  finished  and  marketed 
as  baby  beeves  at  18  months  of  age.  In  herd  No.  2,  also  consisting  of  10  grade 
cows,  the  calves  were  weaned  at  birth,  reared  on  skim  milk  and  supplementary 
feed  by  the  method  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  573),  and  finished  and 
marketed  with  the  other  lot,  their  dams  being  milked. 

The  figures  obtained  for  herd  No.  1  were  as  follows:  The  average  cost  of  the 
feed  per  year  for  the  cows  suckling  calves  was  $32.32,  and  thai  of  the  supple- 
mentary feed  consumed  by  the  baby  beeves  $34.65,  making  the  average  cost  per 
head  of  the  baby  beeves  $66.97.  The  average  weight  per  head  was  995  Ibs^ 
making  the  average  cost  for  production  per  hundredweight  $6.73,  and  no  other 
revenue  was  obtained  from  the  cows*  The  corresponding  figures  for  herd  No.  2 
were  as  follows:  The  average  cost  of  the  feed  consumed  by  the  baby  beeves 
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raised  by  the  skim  milk  method  was  $50.77,  and  their  average  weight  per  head 
M6  Iba,  making  the  average  cost  of  production  per  hundredweight  $5.24.  In 
iddltion,  the  average  value  of  butter  and  skim  milk  produced  by  the  cows  was 
^.12.  and  the  average  cost  of  their  feed  per  head  per  year  $33.84.  This  leaves 
a  profit  of  $27.28  per  head  for  the  cows  on  the  skim  milk  lot  and  also  a  differ- 
ence of  $1.49  per  hundredweight  from  the  baby  beeves. 

"  Hie  average  age  at  the  time  of  marketing  was  532  days  for  the  suckled  lot 
tad  537  days  for  the  skim-milkers.  .  .  .  The  quality  of  the  baby  beeves  produced 
bj  the  two  methods  was  practically  the  same  and  the  skim-milk  lots  brought 
the  same  prices  as  the  suckled  lots  when  put  on  the  market.*' 

Australian  chilled  beef,  H.  D.  Baker  (Mo.  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  S.], 
1910,  No,  557,  pt.  2,  pp.  77-79). — An  account  of  the  shipments  of  chilled  beef 
from  Australia.  The  Linley  process  for  chilling  beef  is  described,  and  there  is 
a  brief  note  on  a  new  dry-air  process  of  preservation. 

Some  experiments  in  grazing  and  soiling,  S.  E.  McGlendon  (Louisiana 
Stas.  Bui  12S,  pp.  8-16). — This  contains  brief  reports  of  several  tests  with 
forage  crops  and  other  feeds  for  pigs. 

The  average  daily  gains  per  head  and  day  were  as  follows :  On  oat  pasture 
0.37  lb.,  in  a  second  experiment  on  oat  pasture  0.21  lb.,  on  rape  0.12  lb.,  on  rape 
and  oats  0.12  lb.,  on  sweet  potatoes  1.23  lbs.,  on  carrots  0.57  lb.,  on  beets  0.42 
lb.,  in  a  second  experiment  with  beets  0.287  lb.,  and  on  beets  and  corn  meal 
U4  lbs.  The  cost  per  pound  of  gain  with  several  feeds  was  as  follows: 
Using  rice  bran  6i)  cts.,  rice  polish  5  cts.,  in  a  second  experiment  with  rice  polish 
4.6  cts.,  rice  polish  and  molasses  5.5  cts.,  and  grazing  oats  about  4  cts.  As  these 
tests  were  undertaken  in  different  years  and  under  different  conditions  these 
figures  do  not  represent  the  comparative  value  of  the  rations  fed. 

Information  concerning  the  Colorado  carriage  horse  breeding  station, 
J.  0.  Williams  (Colorado  8ta,  Btil.  166,  pp.  8-12,  figs.  5). — This  contains  an 
account  of  the  history  and  objects  of  the  experiment  in  horse  breeding  now  in 
progress  at  the  Colorado  Station  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dostry  of  this  Department  The  pedigrees  of  the  animals  now  in  service  as 
foundation  stock  are  given. 

IHgestion  experiments  with  poultry,  J.  M.  Babtlett  (Maine  Sta.  Bui.  18k, 
pp.  S17-8S6y  figs.  2). — Digestion  coefficients  of  a  number  of  feeds  obtained  with 
cocks,  hens,  and  capons  are  reported.  The  feces  were  collected  with  a  rubber 
sheet  attached  to  the  fowl.  In  the  case  of  one  capon  the  feces  and  urine  were 
collected  separately  by  means  of  an  artificial  anus  established  in  the  body  walls, 
but  this  method  was  abandoned  because  the  bird  was  in  an  abnormal  condition, 
though  the  results  obtained  compared  favorably  with  the  results  when  the 
separation  was  made  by  chemical  means. 

The  rraults  show  that  the  digestion  coefficient  of  most  nutrients  did  not 
uaterially  differ  from  those  obtained  with  other  farm  animals,  except  that 
poultry  digested  very  little  crude  fiber.  The  nutrients  of  wheat,  especially 
^tber  extract,  did  not  seem  to  be  as  well  handled  as  most  other  concentrated 
grains.  Bran,  though  much  in  fivor  as  a  poultry  feed,  showed  a  low  digesti- 
bility. A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  com  meal  and  fine  cut  clover  was  more 
digestible  than  bran  and  at  present  prices  more  economical,  providing  of  course 
that  tlie  poultrsrman  produces  his  own  clover.  An  exclusive  diet  of  wheat  had 
a  deranging  effect  upon  the  digestive  system  of  the  birds.  Corn  was  con- 
«Mer€d  as  making  a  valuable  grain  for  poultry  because  of  its  palatabllity  and 
high  digestibility,  though  it  can  not  be  fed  alone  as  it  is  too  concentrated  a  feed 
tnd  also  deficient  in  protein.  Oats  and  India  wheat  were  found  to  be  desirable 
tnisa  and  may  be  used  to  some  extent  to  give  variety  to  the  ration,  though 
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more  expensive  than  com  unless  in  a  section  of  tlie  country  where  they  can  be 
bought  or  produced  much  more  cheaply  than  at  the  commercial  centers. 

The  digestion  coefficients  of  the  different  feeds  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 

Average  of  the  digestion  coefficients  obtained  with  poultry. 


Kind  of  feed. 


Wheat  bran  (ooane) , 

Com  (whole) 

Corn  (cracked ) 

Corn  meal 

Corn  meal  and  clover,  1:1 , 

Clover,  calculated 

Com  meal  and  beef  scrap,  1:1 

Beef  scrap,  calculated 

Com  meal  and  beef  scrap,  1:1 

India  wheat 

Oats  (whole) 

Oats  (rolled) 

Wheat  (hard) 

Wheat  (soft) 

8,(XX)  gm.  bran,  1,125  gm.  com  meal,  1,125 

/cm.  gluten  feed.  600  gm.  beef  scran 

200  gm.  bran,  100  gm.  com  meal,  dO  gm. 
linseed  meal,  40  gm.  beef  scrap 

200  gm.  bran,  50  gm.  corn  meal,  50  gm. 
linseed  meal,  ICw  gm.  gluten  feed 

200  gm.  bran,  50  gm.  com  meal,  50  gm.  lin- 
seed meal,  100  gm.  gluten  feed,  bone  ash 


Number 
of  experi- 
ments. 


Organic 
matter. 


Per  cent. 
46.7 
86.6 
83.3 
83.1 
56.4 
27.7 
82,1 
80.2 
87.0 
72.7 
60.6 
89.3 
81.8 
81.8 

51.3 

61.4 

42.3 

46.9 


Protein. 


Percent. 
71.7 
68.3 
72.2 
74.6 
71.6 
70.6 
90.0 
92.6 
81.5 
75.0 
78.2 
80.1 
71.3 
74.4 

78.6 

78.6 

75.8 

79.0 


Fat. 


Percent. 
37.0 
87.0 
87.1 
87.6 
66.9 
36.5 
95.0 
95.6 
91.5 
83.8 
85.6 
92.2 
56.9 
54.4 

74.8 

78.6 

68.7 

68.8 


Nitrogen- 
free  ex- 
tract. 


Percent. 
46.0 
91.6 
88.1 
86.0 
61.6 
14.3 
76.8 


90.6 
83.4 
64.1 
94.3 
80.8 
88.5 

61.4 

46.7 
37.8 
46.3 


Grade 
fiber. 


PereenL 
13.5 


ia4 
ia4 


2Dl9 


There  are  references  to  other  literature  on  the  subject,  and  a  table  has  beesi 
prepared  showing  the  average  digestion  coefficient  obtained  with  poultry  by 
other  Investigators. 

Seven  methods  of  feeding  young  chickens,  J.  E.  Rice  and  Claba  Nixon 
(New  York  Cornell  8ta.  Bui,  282,  pp.  415-^62,  figs.  25), —The  purpose  of  this 
experiment  was  to  test  the  efficiency  of  chick  rearing  by  7  different  methods  of 
rations  and  methods  of  feeding.  The  eggs  used  were  from  vigorous,  mature 
single  comb  white  Leghorn  stock  on  free  range.  The  methods  of  incubating 
and  brooding  are  described. 

The  cost  of  rearing  the  different  flocks  of  chicks  for  the  first  6  weeks  is  given 
in  the  following  table : 

Average  gain  and  coat  of  feeding  chicks  the  first  6  weeks  hy  different  methods. 


Ration. 


Number 
of  chicks 
in  experi- 
ment. 


Number 
of  chicks 
at  end  of 
6  weeks. 


Average 
weight  of 
chicks  at 
6  weeks. 


Total  _, 
amount  of 
foodoon- 
somed. 


Cost  per 
pound 
gain. 


Cost 
of  food 
per  100 
chksks. 


Cost  of 

labor 

per  100 

chfeks. 


Cracked  grain  and  bran 

Cracked  grain 

Cracked  grain,  dry  mash. . , 

Dry  masE 

Wet  mash,  powdered  milk, 

Wet  mash,  skim  milk 

Variety  ration 


UO 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 

no 


90 
85 
97 
94 
106 
102 
110 


Powfkde. 
0.370 
.375 
.343 
.345 
.542 
.611 


PtHMide. 
129.73 
126.88 
106.13 
167.56 
198.91 
232.93 
196.67 


I0.1GO 
.173 
.193 
.196 
.116 
.123 
.117 


S2.940 
3.228 
3.580 
3.608 
3.806 
3.726 
3.671 


S1.42S 
L507 
1.3» 
1.362 
1.806 
1.665 
1.461 


"  Considering  the  number  of  chicks  reared,  the  vigor  of  tlie  chicks,  and  the 
continued  palatability  of  the  ration,  the  variety  ration  gave  l)est  results  for  the 
first  6  weeks.  In  total  weight  of  flock,  average  weight  of  chicks»  rapid  growth 
and  development,  cost  per  pound  gain  and  per  pound  weight,  tbie  wet  mash- 
powd^red  milk  rfition  gav^  best  resets.    In  feeding  the  wet  mas^  ^.ttons  9xA 
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tbe  rariety  ration,  great  care  mast  be  taken  that  the  chicks  are  not  overfed,  and 
that  tbej  do  not  get  spoiled  or  moldy  food.  After  the  first  3  weeks  there  is  less 
(bnger  of  OTerfeeding  on  the  variety  ration." 

\t  tbe  end  of  6  weeks  all  flocks  were  gradually  accustomed  to  a  fattening 
ntk>n,  and  tbe  resnlts  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Summary  per  flock  for  6  weeks  of  fattening. 


Ration. 


Number 
in  fatten- 
ing ex- 
penment. 


Number 
died  in 
6  weeks. 


Average 
weight 
chicks 

marlceted, 


Total 
amount 
food  con- 
sumed. 


Total 
costlbod 

con- 
sumed. 


Total 
cost 
labor. 


Total 
cost  per 
pound 

gain. 


Qvted  grain  and  bran 

Oarfwdgnin 

Chrfced  erain,  dry  mash.. . 

Dryma^ 

Wrt  masb.  powdered  milk 

Wet  Bitali,tldm  milk. 

Virtrtyratloo 

Al  Bocks 


90 
85 
97 
94 
107 
102 
110 


Pounds. 
1.093 
1.204 
1.153 
1.114 
1.204 
1.137 
1.139 
1.150 


Poundi. 
250.8 
243.1 
261.4 
2G0.8 
280.6 
271.4 
286.6 
1,854.6 


S5.58 
5.38 
5.83 
5.86 
6.21 
5.82 
6.32 

41.00 


$1.21 
1.21 
1.21 
1.21 
1.22 
1.22 
1.21 
8.49 


$0,106 
.097 
.094 
.109 
.107 
.118 
.113 
.106 


Some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  marketing  the  chicks  are  as  follows: 
"Squab  broilers  are  not  profitably  marketed  in  September  and  early  October. 
Dry  picking  of  broilers  by  amateurs  is  too  expensive  as  a  market  proposition. 
Broilers  should  be  of  proper  size  to  meet  the  demands  of  summer  and  fall 
trade,  which  requires  a  dressed  weight  of  J  lb.,  or  of  li  lbs.  each,  to  be  served 
vbde  in  the  former  case  as  a  squab  broiler,  or  in  halves  in  the  latter  instance. 

"The  cost  of  rearing  a  chick  to  6  weeks  averaged  $0,098  for  all  flocks,  or 
|8^  per  100  chicks.  The  greatest  cost  per  chick  was  in  the  cracked  grain  ra- 
tion flock,  10.104,  and  the  least  in  the  variety  ration  flock,  $0,094,  a  saving  for 
tbe  rariety  ration  of  $1  on  100  chicks  to  6  weeks  old.  .  .  .  Since  this  experi- 
ment was  speciflcally  a  broiler-raising  proposition,  it  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
cide from  this  data  which  ration,  of  the  7  tested,  would  be  best  for  rearing 
I"7fng  stock." 

Feeding  and  management  of  poultry  for  egg  production,  J.  S.  Jeffrey 
iyorth  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  211,  pp.  43-6Ji,  figs.  8).— A  discussion  of  the  requisites 
tor  profitable  egg  production,  with  a  report  of  experiments  In  feeding  fowls  from 
^hlch  a  number  of  conclusions  are  drawn,  including  the  following : 

**The  best  results  in  egg  production  during  the  flrst  period  were  obtained 
from  tlie  two  pens  fed  a  mash  containing  meat  meal  and  bone  meal.  During 
tbe  second  period  the  best  results  were  obtained  from  the  pens  fed  skim  milk. 
Rations  which  gave  the  lowest  cost  per  hen  for  feeding  did  not  give  the  greatest 
profit  per  hen  during  either  feeding  period.  .  .  . 

**Pnllets  were  slower  in  developing  and  in  coming  to  laying  maturity  on  a 
ration  containing  cottonseed  meal  than  on  one  containing  meat  meal.  Hens 
did  better  than  pullets  on  ratlous  containing  cottonseed  meal  ...  As  far  as  can 
be  lodged  from  the  work  done,  the  main  objection  to  cottonseed  meal  is  its 
lack  of  palatablllty. 

^High  protein  meat  meal,  although  readily  eaten  by  the  fowls,  did  not  give 
iitlsfactory  results  either  in  egg  production  or  development  of  the  fowls.  .  .  . 

"  Hens  fed  skim  milk  during  the  second  period  not  only  laid  more  eggs  at  less 
coft  per  dozen,  but  gained  more  In  weight  and  came  to  molting  time  in  better 
condition  than  those  on  any  other  ration. 

**Bone  meal  did  not  seem  to  be  as  necessary  when  skim  milk  was  fed,  as 
pens  13  and  2i  gave  good  returns  during  the  second  period.    The  mash  for 
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the   former  was  com  meal  and   wheat  bran  and  for  the  latter  corn  meal 
only.  .  .  . 

"  Lime  furnished  by  oyster  shells  did  not  supply  the  deficiency  of  ash  in  some 
of  the  rations,  as  all  pens  had  oyster  shells  available  at  all  times.'* 

[Poultry  experiments],  W.  P.  Bbooks,  E.  S.  Fulton,  and  R  F.  Gaskill 
(Massachusetts  8ta,  Rpt.  1909,  pt.  1,  pp.  4h  45).— The  moist  mash  system  of 
feeding  poultry  was  continued  during  the  year,  and  in  4  out  of  6  experiments 
proved  to  be  superior  to  the  dry  feed.  Averaging  the  results  of  3  experiments 
in  summer  and  3  In  winter,  the  number  of  eggs  laid  daily  per  100  hens  was  36.3 
eggs  on  the  moist  mash  and  34.5  eggs  on  the  dry  ration. 

Poultry  raising,  W.  E.  Vaplon  (Colorado  8ta.  Bui.  m,  pp.  5-i4).— This  is 
a  bulletin  of  information  relative  to  the  conditions  for  successful  poultry  rais- 
ing in  Colorado,  and  is  the  result  of  a  study  of  methods  practiced  among  expert 
poultrymen  of  the  State.  The  chief  topics  are  location  of  the  poultry  farm, 
breeds,  feeding,  incubation,  marketing,  records  and  accounts,  and  poultry 
buildings. 

Productive  qualities  of  fowls,  J.  Dbyden  (Oregon  Sta.  Circ.  10,  pp.  16).— 
A  lecture  given  at  the  poultry  section  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture. 
1910,  which  discusses  the  characters  desirable  in  fowls  kept  for  egg  production. 
The  American  Standard  of  Perfection  is  criticised,  as  it  does  not  consider  egg 
yield  in  its  scale  of  points. 

Biology,  C.  Letourneau  (La  Biologic.  Paris  [1910^,  pp.  Xl-\-506,  figs.  US).— 
This  is  a  book  on  general  biology  and  treats  of  the  chemical  constitution  of 
living  matter,  the  physiology  of  the  cell,  motility,  nutrition,  assimilation,  growth, 
generation,  innervation,  and  the  physical  forces  involved  in  the  life  of  both 
plants  and  animals. 

The  biologrical  writings  of  Samuel  Butler  and  their  relation  to  contem- 
porary and  subsequent  biological  thought,  M.  Hartoo  (Sci.  Prog.  Twentieth 
Cent.,  5  (1910),  No.  17,  pp.  15-57).— Besides  a  review  of  Butler's  works  there 
are  extended  notices  of  recent  writings  on  heredity  by  Semon,  Jennings,  Driesch, 
and  other  investigators.  The  author  draws  the  inference  that  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  accept  some  form  of  the  memory  theory 
of  heredity  because  at  present  the  problem  of  heredity  can  only  be  elucidated 
by  the  light  of  mental  and  not  material  processes. 

The  geometrical  relation  of  the  nuclei  in  an  invaginating  gastrula  (e.  g. 
Amphioxus)  considered  in  connection  with  cell  rhythm,  and  Driesch's  concei)- 
tion  of  entelechy,  R.  Assheton  (Arch.  Entwickl.  Mcch,  Organ.,  29  (1910), 
No.  i,  pp.  46-78,  figs.  9). — After  a  review  of  recent  investigations  on  the 
mechanics  of  the  invagination  process,  the  author  concludes  that  cell  division 
can  not  be  explained  on  purely  physical  and  chemical  grounds,  but  states  that 
if  we  are  to  have  a  vitalistic  theory  instead  of  a  mystical  conception,  It  must 
l>e  based  on  some  principle  which  can  be  studied  by  mathematical  methods. 

''  If  we  regard  cell  division  in  a  general  way,  apart  from  the  details  of  the 
process,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  there  is  an  evolution  of  some  form  of 
energy  within  the  cell  which  may  very  well  be  peculiar  to  living  matter,  show- 
ing, or  appearing  to  show,  alternately  unipolar  and  bipolar  states,  the  latter 
in  most  cases  resulting  in  the  complete  separation  of  the  portions  of  pro- 
toplasm dominated  respectively  by  either  pole.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that 
although  the  two  poles  within  the  cell  repel  one  another,  yet  in  the  real  or 
apparent  unipolar  state  one  cell  as  a  whole  may  attract  another  celL" 

Chromosomes  and  heredity,  T.  H.  Morgan  (Amer.  Nat.,  44  (1910),  No.  524^ 
pp.  449~49Sf  flff'  i). — ^After  weighing  the  evidence  afforded  by  recent  investiga- 
tions on  the  function  of  the  chromosome  the  following  conclusions  are  reached : 

"The  essential  process  in  the  formation  of  the  two  kinds  of  gametes  of 
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M»id8  In  respect  to  eacb  pair  of  contrasted  characters  Is  a  reaction  or  response 
ia  the  cells,  and  is  not  dae  to  a  material  segregation  of  the  two  kinds  of  materials 
coDtribnted  by  the  germ  cells  of  the  two  parents.  The  reaction  differs  in  the 
germ  cells  of  the  hybrid  from  that  of  either  of  the  parental  types  because  the 
material  basis  of  the  germ  cells  differs  owing  to  its  dual  origin.  The  results 
are  due,  however,  to  difference  in  reaction  and  not  to  a  separation  of  mixed 
materials.  The  gaieral  point  of  view  that  underlies  this  conclusion  is  epi- 
geoedc,  while  the  contrasting  view,  that  of  separation  of  materials,  is  essen- 
tiilly  one  of  preformation.  .  .  . 

**  The  old  view  that  sex  is  determined  by  external  conditions  is  entirely  dis- 
proved, and  we  have  discovered  an  internal  mechanism  by  means  of  which  the 
equality  of  the  sexes  where  equality  exists  is  attained.  We  see  how  the  results 
are  aotomatlcally  reached  even  if  we  can  not  entirely  understand  the  details  of 
the  process." 

The  logic  of  chance  in  problems  of  genetics,  A.  S.  Dewing  {Amer,  Nat,  4i 
iJ9I&),  No.  525,  pp,  567-571). — The  word  "chance*'  has  so  many  differ^it 
meanings  in  biological  literature  that  the  author  presents  a  formula  by  which  a 
d^nite  usage  of  the  term  **  chance  "  may  be  established. 

•*  In  problems  of  genetics  the  occurrence  of  an  event  said  to  be  due  to  chance 
may  be  ascribed  to  two  separate  but  independent  sets  of  conditions.  The  inter- 
nal conditions  are  those  which  are  entirely  confined  to  the  original  universe  of 
diacoarse  of  the  problem — as  for  instance,  the  conditions  of  the  gametes  in  the 
diance  union  of  a  Mendelian  hybrid.  The  external  conditions  are  those  which 
are  not  centered  in  the  Immediate  elements.  They  are  such  as  age,  strengtli, 
a&d  the  like,  of  the  gamete  producing  animals.  Let  <f>  represent  the  chance 
occurrence  of  any  event,  and  let  o,  6,  c,  .  .  .  represent  a  series  of  internal  con- 
ditions either  known  or  unknown,  and  let  the  coefficients  A,  B,  C,  .  .  .,  eta, 
repreaent  the  intensive  value  of  a,  &,  c  in  determining  the  result  Similarly  let 
«,  m,  0  represent  certain  external  conditions  and  M,  N,  O  their  coefficient  of 
intenaive  value.  Then  the  formula  for  the  chance  occurrence,  <f>,  of  an  event 
becomes  0=/  (Ao,  B6,  Cc,  .  .  .  Mm,  Nn,  Oo  .  .  .)." 

Tbe  application  of  this  formula  in  three  different  uses  of  the  term  in  genetics 
is  lllnstrated  by  examples. 

DAIRY  FABinNG— DAISYINO. 

The  bacteriolo£r7  of  commercially  pasteurized  and  raw  market  milk,  S.  H. 
Ams  and  W.  T.  Johnson,  Jr.  (C7.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur,  Anim.  Indus.  Bui.  126, 
PP'  98,  figs.  16). — A  study  of  the  bacterial  flora  of  commercially  pasteurized 
tod  raw  milk.  Both  kinds  of  milk  were  examined  when  fresh  and  on  each 
succeeding  day,  as  long  as  the  milk  was  fit  for  consumption,  in  order  to  study 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  various  groups  of  bacteria. 

Experiments  were  made  with  milk  by  the  "  flash  **  and  '*  holder  '*  methods  of 
pastetirixing  in  the  laboratory,  where  the  process  could  be  controlled.  Raw 
milk  hi^  in  bacteria  as  it  was  produced  for  butter  making  was  heated  in  a 
small  pasteurizer  of  the  "flash"  type  for  from  30  to  40  seconds  at  different 
temperatures  and  then  cooled.  The  bacterial  production  varied  at  the  same 
temperature  with  different  samples,  due  it  Is  thought,  not  to  careless  methods 
of  controlling  the  temperature  or  to  contamination,  but  to  the  varying  propor- 
tion of  beat-resisting  species  of  bacteria  or  to  bacteria  in  the  spore  form.  When 
Wd  at  10*  C.  the  proportion  of  peptonizing  bacteria  was  very  low  for  from 
3  to  4  days.  Held  at  room  temperatures,  22  to  25**,  the  raw  milk  In  one  series 
ranained  sweet  until  the  second  day.  The  pasteurized  milk  soured  with  normal 
ftcid  curds  on  tbe  third  day.    In  the  second  series,  where  the  counts  were  all 
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higher,  both  the  raw  and  the  pasteurized  milk  soured  in  24  hours  with  soiid 
curds  and  a  little  gas.  These  experiments  indicated  that  pasteurization  does 
not  prevent  milk  from  souring,  but  merely  delays  the  process. 

A  few  experiments  were  made  in  using  the  "  holder  "  process  for  pasteurizing. 
The  milk  was  heated  in  the  same  **  flash ''  machine  used  in  the  preceding  experi- 
ments, from  which  it  flowed  into  a  steamed-covered  can  where  it  was  hrfd  at 
2*  lower  than  when  pasteurized.  Twenty  minutes'  holding  was  found  to  be 
almost  as  efficient  as  the  40  minutes'  holding.  Another  experiment  was  carried 
out  under  the  same  conditions,  except  that  the  milk  was  pasteurized  in  a  Jack- 
eted can  and  held  for  varying  lengths  of  time.  Two  samples  heated  to  00' 
and  held  for  40  minutes  and  2  samples  heated  to  65.6°  all  curdled  with  an  add 
curd  in  48  hours,  when  held  at  room  temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of 
the  2  samples  heated  to  71.1**  curdled  with  a  rennet  curd  after  24  hours  at  room 
temperature,  while  the  other  curdled  after  48  hours  with  an  acidity  of  0.41  pei 
cent  and  was  partly  digested. 

"  These  experiments  show  that  a  high  temperature  for  a  considerable  period 
is  required  to  prevent  souring.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  peptonizing  bacteria 
are  of  no  more  importance  than  in  raw  milk,  for  the  milk  must  be  held  4  or  S 
days  before  their  numbers  in  pasteurized  milk  are  as  great  as  those  in  raw 
milk.  The  results  also  indicate  that  milk  always  sours  when  pasteurized  undec 
conditions  that  would  prevail  In  commercial  work,  although  the  souring  is 
ddayed." 

An  examination  of  the  pasteurized  milk  of  a  small  city  showed  tliat  at  the 
time  the  consumer  would  receive  it  the  average  group  proportion  was :  **  Pep- 
tonizers,  9.92  per  cent;  lactic-acid  bacteria,  56.76  per  cent;  alkali  and  inert 
forms,  33.97  per  cent.  After  holding  24  hours  at  room  temperature  the  pro- 
portion of  acid  bacteria  rapidly  increased  to  99.03  per  cent,  while  the  alkali 
or  inert  forms  decreased  to  0.19  per  cent  and  the  peptonizers  to  1.14  per  ceot 
The  average  acidity  was  0.64  per  cent,  indicating  a  sour  milk." 

Studies  of  commercially  pasteurized  milk  obtained  from  the  regular  milk 
supply  of  Boston  and  New  York  also  showed  that  commercially  pasteurized 
milk  always  sours  because  of  the  development  of  lactic-acid  bacteria,  which, 
on  account  of  their  high  thermal  death  point  survive  pasteurization,  and  per- 
haps in  some  cases  because  of  subsequent  infection  with  acid-forming  bacteria 
during  cooling  and  bottling. 

The  results  in  this  paper  hold  only  for  commercially  pasteurized  milk  heated 
from  60**  to  65.6**  in  the  ** holder*'  process,  or  up  to  71.1**  in  the  flash  proeessL 
It  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  the  use  of  high  temperatures 
in  commercial  pasteurization.  At  the  above  temperatures  milk,  when  heated 
under  commercial  conditions,  may  be  expected  eventually  to  sour,  and  the 
bacterial  content  will  be  comparable  to  the  average  group  curves  for  pasteuriiei 
milk  as  shown  in  this  paper.  These  temperatures  would  be  sufficiently  high  to 
afford  protection  against  pathogenic  bacteria  and  yet  would  probably  leave  in 
the  milk  the  maximum  proportion  of  lactic-acid  bacteria  and  the  group  pro- 
portions would  be  very  similar  to  those  of  all  grades  of  market  milk.  If  higher 
temperatures  are  used  a  degree  of  heat  may  be  reached  which  will  result  in 
the  destruction  of  all  but  spores,  which,  when  allowed  to  develop,  will  nn- 
doubtedly  produce  peptonization  of  the  milk. 

"  The  relative  proportion  of  the  groups  of  peptonizing,  lactic  acid,  and  alkali 
or  inert  bacteria  is  approximately  the  same  in  efficiently  pasteurized  milk  as  it 
is  in  clean  raw  milk.  In  both  cases  the  alkali  or  inert  forms  constitute  the 
largest  group,  the  lactic-acid  bacteria  next,  while  the  peptonizers  are  in  the 
minority.    When  both  of  these  milks— the  efficiently  pasteurized  and  clean  raw 
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fflilk— «re  beld,  the  group  relations  cbange;  but  if  the  changes  which  take 
{dace  are  compared  It  will  be  fonnd  that  they  are  the  same  in  each.  At  the 
time  of  souring,  the  groap  proportions  have  changed  so  that  the  lactlc-acld 
bacteria  constitute  the  largest  group  with  the  alkali  or  inert  forms  next  In 
order  and  the  peptonlzers  in  the  smallest  proportion  as  Initially.  In  both  of 
these  milks  the  group  of  peptonlzers  may  Increase  slightly  in  its  proportion 
to  the  other  two  groups  during  the  first  two  days*  but  it  then  gradually  de- 
creases and  always  forms  the  smallest  group. 

*'When  milk  is  less  efficiently  pasteurised  the  position  of  the  groups  may  be 
retersed  so  that  the  lactic-acid  bacteria  constitute  the  largest  group  with  the 
alkaU  or  inert  forms  next  in  order,  but  here  again  the  peptonlzers  form  the 
BOiaUest  proportion  of  the  total  bacteria.  This  group  arrangement  is  the  same 
in  a  dirty  raw  milk. 

"The  more  efficient  the  pasteurization,  the  smaller  the  percentage  of  lactic- 
add  bacteria ;  and,  similarly,  the  cleaner  the  raw  milk,  the  smaller  the  per- 
centage of  lactic-acid  bacteria. 

'^Tbe  peptonizing  bacteria  are  present  in  smaller  numbers  in  the  inferior 
grades  of  commercially  pasteurized  milk  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
after  receiying  than  In  raw  milk  of  the  same  quality,  and  the  peptonlzers  may 
increase  to  slightly  higher  numbers  in  the  pasteurized  milk  when  held  sereral 
dajs  than  in  the  raw  milk  of  h\gt  initial  lactic-acid  bacteria  content ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  In  this  connection  that  milk  is  usually  consumed  within 
twenty-fours  hours  after  delivery.  The  number  of  peptonlzers  in  a  good  grade 
of  conmierclal  pasteurized  milk  on  the  initial  count  and  on  succeeding  days  is 
approximately  the  same  as  in  a  clean  raw  milk  when  held  under  similar 
tempo^ture  conditions. 

^'All  milk,  whether  pasteurized  or  raw,  must  necessarily  be  infected  during 
cooling  and  bottling  by  bacteria  in  the  receiving  tanks,  in  the  pipes,  on  the 
cooler,  and  In  the  bottles;  but  the  low  bacterial  counts  obtained  from  pasteur- 
ised milk  In  these  investigations  show  that  the  reinfection  must  have  been  very 
small.  .  .  . 

"The  'holder'  process  of  pasteurization  is  superior  to  the  *  flash'  process. 
With  the  *  holder '  process  a  high  efficiency  may  be  obtained  with  a  low  tempera- 
ture, while  to  obtain  the  same  efficiency  with  the  '  flash '  process  a  high  tempera- 
ture would  be  required.  A  temperature  of  62.8°  C.  (WS"*  F.)  for  30  minutes 
Kema  best  adapted  for  efficloit  pasteurization.  .  .  . 

"Pasteurization  should  always  be  under  the  control  of  competent  men  who 
understand  the  scientific  side  of  the  problem.  It  is  believed  that  ignorance  of 
fundamental  bacteriological  facts  often  accounts  for  inefficient  results  rather 
than  a  willful  lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  dairyman." 

The  daily  variation  in  the  bacterial  content  of  raw  and  pasteurized  milks 
during  the  incubation  period  is  presented  in  tabular  form.  References  to  the 
literature  on  the  subject  are  appended. 

The  bacteriologry  of  soared  milk,  R.  T.  Hewlett  (Brit  Med.  Jour,,  1910, 
A'o.  2(J03,  pp.  i58-^-J586).— This  article  is  concerned  with  the  methods  of  prepa- 
ration and  administration  of  soured  milk  in  lactic-acid  therapy. 

The  fermentation  of  citric  add  in  milk,  A.  W.  Bosworth  and  M.  J.  Psucha 
(Veic  York  State  Sta.  Tech.  Bui  U,  PP*  4S-48).—A  study  of  the  disappearance 
of  citric  acid  in  sour  milk. 

Milk  containing  0.224  gm.  citric  acid  was  found  to  be  free  from  the  acid  in 
W  houra  In  order  to  determine  whether  the  citric  acid  could  be  fermented 
Wider  conditions  other  than  those  present  in  milk,  5  gm.  of  calcium  citrate  were 
placed  in  4  flasks  containing  500  cc.  of  bouillon  and  1  per  c«it  of  lactose.  After 
sterilizing,  2  flasks  were  kept  for  checks  and  into  each  of  the  other  2  flasks  1  cc. 
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of  buttermilk  was  introdaced.  The  flasks  were  shaken  every  moming  and 
evening.  It  was  noticed  that  the  calcium  citrate  in  the  flasks  to  which  the 
buttermilk  was  added  was  slowly  going  into  solution,  and  on  the  twelfth  day 
no  insoluble  citrate  remained.  An  examination  showed  the  checks  to  be  sterile, 
and  with  the  calcium  citrate  still  on  the  bottom  of  the  flasks  as  an  insoluble 
powder. 

Further  experiments  showed  that  the  volatile  acid  in  sour  milk  was  derived 
from  citric  acid  and  proved  to  be  acetic  acid.  Of  several  common  dairy  bacteria 
tried,  Bacterium  lactis  aerogenes  was  the  only  one  found  to  have  the  power  of 
•fermenting  citric  acid,  and  this  produced  two  molecules  of  acetic  acid  for  every 
one  of  citric  acid.  In  the  process  of  cheese  making  the  citric  acid  all  disap- 
pears before  the  cheese  is  put  in  the  presa  In  one  cheese  examined  the  milk 
used  contained  0.203  gm.  citric  acid  per  100  cc.;  the  whey  when  drawn  cod- 
taind  0.118  gm.;  the  first  whey  from  the  press  contained  none;  the  curd  when 
the  whey  was  drawn  contained  a  trace;  and  the  curd  when  put  in  the  press 
contained  no  citric  acid. 

On  the  influence  of  feeds  poor  in  lime  upon  the  lime  content  of  cow's  milk, 
L.  Frank  {Ghent,  Ztg.,  34  (1910),  No.  Ill,  pp.  978,  979).— The  milk  from  10  cows 
fed  hay  from  sewage  meadows  which  were  deficient  in  lime  contained  on  an 
average  0.1576  per  cent  of  calcium  oxld.  The  average  percentage  in  milk  from 
cows  fed  similar  rations  supplemented  by  ground  chalk  was  0.1595. 

Composition  of  dog's  milk,  L.  S.  Dijkstba  (Molk.  Ztg.  [HUde9h€im\,  Ik 
{1910),  No.  19,  p.  i-}94).— Analysis  of  the  milk  of  a  female  house  dog  6  days 
after  parturition  gave  the  following  percentages:  Fat  7.25,  protein  6.65,  sugar 
2.85,  ash  0.96,  water  82.29.  A  second  analysis  14  days  later  gave  the  follow- 
ing :  Fat  5.65,  protein  6.95,  sugar  2.25,  ash  1.04,  water  84.11.  There  was  Iws 
volatile  fatty  acids  and  potassium  and  more  phosphorus  than  in  cow's  milk. 
Casein  constituted  about  one-half  the  nitrogenous  constituents. 

Feeding  for  milk  production,  C.  H.  Eckles  {Missouri  8ta.  Circ,  J^,  pp» 
69-84,  flff9.  S). — ^This  contains  information  of  a  popular  nature  concerning  the 
feeding  of  dairy  cows.  The  principal  topics  treated  are  turning  on  pasture  In 
the  spring,  grain  feeding  while  on  pasture,  providing  for  periods  of  short  pas- 
ture, winter  feeding,  reasons  for  feeding  balanced  rations,  home  grown  bal- 
anced rations,  succulent  feeds,  the  silo,  and  buying  concentrated  feeds. 

The  cost  of  producing  market  milk,  J.  B.  Lindset  ( Massachusetts  8ta.  Rpt 
{1909),  pt.  2,  pp.  27-31).— A  r6sum6  of  the  food  cost  in  1907  and  1908  of  the 
station  herd,  consisting  of  grade  and  pure  bred  Jersey  cows  producing  5  p» 
cent  milk. 

"  The  average  yield  per  cow  for  the  7  cows  in  1907  was  5,874.4  lbs.,  the  food 
cost  per  cow  was  $78.19,  and  the  cost  of  a  quart  of  milk  3  cts.  In  1908,  the 
yield  per  cow  in  case  of  9  cows  was  5,639.5  lbs.  (2,564  qts.),  the  food  cost  per 
cow  $82.21,  and  the  food  cost  per  quart  of  milk  3.3  cts." 

If  other  items  of  cost  are  added  it  is  believed  that  the  total  cost  of  prodnc- 
lug  milk  satisfactory  in  sanitary  quality  and  containing  from  4  to  5  per  cent  of 
butter  fat  will  usually  be  found  to  amount  to  from  4  to  5  cts.  per  quart  The 
cost  of  keeping  1  cow  for  1  year  is  estimated  at  $137.07.  Milk  produced  under 
more  than  average  sanitary  conditions  or  certified  milk  will  naturally  cost  con- 
siderably more  than  the  figures  presented  in  these  estimates. 

The  nUnols  competitive  cow  test,  C.  C.  Hayden  {Illinois  8ta.  Circ  lU- 
rev.,  p.  12). — This  outlines  the  plan  and  rules  which  govern  the  state  competi- 
tive cow  test. 

Notices  of  judgment  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Notices  of  Judgment  628,  629,  632,  638, 
p,  1  each), — ^These  relate  to  the  adulteration  of  milk. 
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Beading  the  Babcock  test,  P.  H.  Smith  {Massachusetts  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pt,  J, 
pp,  H2-147).—S\t  bottles,  having  as  wide  a  diversity  in  size  of  neck  as  could 
be  broQgfat  together,  were  used  to  test  variation  In  methods  of  reading  the 
test  Pure  butter  f^t  was  weighed  into  the  bottles,  which  had  been  washed 
out  with  ether  to  remove  all  traces  of  fat,  and  enough  hot  water  added  to 
make  18  gm.  The  bottles  were  then  placed  in  the  Babcock  tester  and  whirled 
3  times,  for  5,  3,  and  2  minutes  respectively,  as  for  the  regular  test.  The 
results  were  as  follows : 

"With  one  exception  the  readings  taken  to  the  top  of  the  upper  meniscus 
were  too  high,  the  amount  of  error  being  in  most  cases  proportional  to  the 
diameter  of  the  bottle  neck.  Where  the  readings  were  tak^i  to  the  bottom 
of  the  upper  meniscus  the  results  were  much  more  uniform.  In  several  cases, 
however,  there  was  considerable  variation,  due  very  likely  to  the  difficulty  of 
determining  accurately  the  lowest  point  of  the  upper  meniscus. 

"The  alcohol  method,  where  used,  showed  more  concordant  results,  espe- 
cially for  the  10  and  30  per  ceait  bottles.  The  difference  between  these  results 
and  the  theoretical  test  was  no  greater  than  might  be  expected  between 
duplicate  tests  by  the  gravimetric  method.  The  tests  made  in  the  50  per  c^it 
bottles  varied  materially,  which  might  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the  difficulty 
of  reading  these  bottles  accurately  on  account  of  the  large  diameter  of  the  neck.'' 

Further  tests  were  then  made  in  reading  mixtures  of  butter  fat  and  skim 
milk.  **As  in  the  former  trials,  reading  to  the  top  of  the  meniscus  gave  high 
results,  proportional  in  most  cases  to  the  diameter  of  the  graduated  neck; 
reading  to  the  bottom  of  the  meniscus  gave  results  more  nearly  corresponding 
to  theory,  while  the  results  with  the  alcohol  method  were  quite  uniform  and 
coMistait  The  high  results  obtained  by  attempting  to  read  to  the  bottom  of 
the  meniscus  in  the  case  of  the  three  cream  bottles  was  due  to  the  cloudiness 
of  the  fat,  which  made  an  accurate  reading  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  .  .  . 
With  our  present  knowledge,  and  pending  further  investigation,  the  writer 
would  advocate  reading  the  tests  made  in  10  per  cait  milk  bottles  from  the 
bottom  to  the  extreme  top  of  the  fat  column,  including  the  manlscus,  as  is  now 
generally  practiced;  while  for  30  per  cent  6-in.  Connecticut  cream  bottles  the 
reading  should  be  taken  from  the  extreme  bottom  of  the  fat  column  to  the 
bottom  of  the  upper  meniscus,  preferably  by  the  use  of  alcohol,  as  described  by 
Bckles  or  Farrlngton.*' 

[Dairy  inspection],  P.  H.  Smith  (Massachusetts  Sta.  Rpt.  1909,  pt,  i,  pp. 
<5S-6S).— This  Is  a  brief  report  of  the  work  of  the  station  In  testing  glassware, 
ingpectlng  Babcock  machines,  examining  candidates  for  proficiency  In  Babcock 
testing,  analyzing  milk  and  drinking  water,  and  testing  pure-bred  cows.  The 
text  of  a  section  of  the  dairy  laws  amended  by  the  legislature  In  1910  Is 
given,  whereby  the  director  of  the  station  is  given  power  to  revoke  the  cer- 
tilicate  of  an  operator  of  the  Babcock  test  who  is  not  doing  satisfactory  work. 
Of  iOTl  pieces  of  glassware  examined  at  the  station,  1.06  per  cent  were  found 
to  be  hiaccurate. 

Directions  for  testing  milk  on  the  farm,  H.  E.  McNatt  {Missouri  8ta.  Circ, 
U.  pp.  57^0,  figs.  8).— Popular  directions  for  using  the  Babcock  test  for  milk 
«re  given. 

Fann  bntter  making,  H.  M.  Baineb  (Colorado  8ta.  BtU.  16S,  pp.  S-16,  figs. 
8). —This  contains  detailed  directions  for  making  a  good  quality  of  butter  on 
the  farm  under  Colorado  conditions. 

Creamery  butter  making,  A,  G.  Shirley  (Jour.  New  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr.,  1 
il910).  No.  4,  pp,  242-264,  figs.  2).— An  account  of  modem  methods  of  making 
butter  in  New  Zealand  creameries. 
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Notes  on  the  formation  and  working  of  cooperative  dairy  factory  com- 
panies, W.  E.  GwiLLiM  {Jour.  New  Zeal  Dept.  Agr.,  1  (1910),  No.  I,  pp.  28-65, 
figs.  ^). — ^The  progress  of  the  dairy  industry,  advantages  of  cooperatire  dairy- 
ing, cost  of  equipping  butter  and  cheese  factories,  and  the  by-laws  of  a  dairy 
association  are  the  topics  treated  in  this  article. 

Mottled  butter,  H.  H.  Bubton  et  al.  (N.  Y,  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer.  Cream^ 
SI  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  42,  44,  46)'— A.  classification  of  the  causes  of  mottled  but- 
ter, with  comments  thereon. 

Tests  of  parchment  paper  as  a  wrapping  for  butter,  A.  Bubb  and  A.  Woiw 
(Abs.  in  Analyst,  55  (1910),  No.  415,  pp.  4S5,  4S6;  Molk.  Ztg.  [HUdesheim],  24 
(1910),  No.  94,  pp.  1765-1767).— This  is  an  abstract  of  an  article  previoasly 
noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  616). 

The  inference  that  may  be  drawn  from  these  investigations  for  the  practical 
butter  maker  is  that  a  good  parchment  paper  should  contain  not  more  than  8 
per  cent  of  sugar,  10  per  cent  of  substances  soluble  in  water,  and  4  per  cent  of 
mineral  matter.  The  best  safeguard  is  to  give  the  paper  a  preliminary  treat- 
ment with  hot  and   then  with  cold  brine. 

There  are  numerous  referencs  to  other  investigations  on  this  subject. 

Cheese:  Its  position  in  history,  commerce,  and  dietetics,  R.  J.  Blackham 
(Jour.  Roy.  Sanit.  Inst,  31  (1910),  No.  10,  pp.  440-450).— A  popular  article  on 
the  varieties,  manufacture,  nutritive  value,  and  examination  of  samples  of 
cheese. 

Improved  methods  for  making  cottage  and  Neufchatel  cheese,  J.  Micbels 
(North  Carolina  8ta.  Bui.  210,  pp.  29-38,  figs.  8). — ^Details  are  given  for  using 
pure  cultures  of  lactic-acid  bacteria  In  making  cottage  and  Neufchatel  cheese 
on  a  commercial  scale. 

Dairying  industry  in  foreign  countries,  H.  D.  Bakcb  et  al.  (Daily  Cons. 
and  Trade  Rpts.,  13  (1910),  No.  127,  pp.  809-817).— -These  reports  include 
accounts  of  the  growth  of  the  dairying  industry  in  Canada,  Australia,  Holland, 
and  Sweden. 

VETERIKAEY  HEDICINE. 

Reports  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  general  meetings  [at  the  Ninth 
International  Veterinary  Congress]  (Trans.  IX.  Intemat.  Vet.  Cong.  The 
Hague,  1  (1909),  pp.  769,  pis.  3,  figs.  6). — The  papers  presaited  include  dis- 
cussions of  the  following  subjects :  Combating  hog  cholera  and  swine  plague  by 
the  veterinary  police,  by  M.  Dorset,  F.  Hutyra,  R.  Ostertag,  and  S.  Stockman 
(see  page  2S4)  ;  the  protection  of  the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine,  by  P. 
Cagny,  V.  Kotlfir,  and  M.  Preusse;  the  rOle  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  aa  an 
expert  in  zootechnlcal  questions,  by  G.  Eisner,  C.  Matthiesen,  Lavalard,  and 
P.  P.  Van  Der  Poel;  requirements  for  the  doctorate  in  veterinary  science; 
by  F.  Hutyra,  E.  Leclainche,  and  R.  Schmaltz ;  the  sanitary  control  of  milk  and 
the  obligatory  systematic  inspection  of  meat,  by  R.  Edelmann,  H.  Martel,  A.  D. 
Melvin,  Porcher,  H.  Rievel,  and  A.  M.  Trotter;  the  methods  employed  In  treat- 
ing the  carcasses  and  meat  with  the  object  of  rendering  them  harmless,  by  A. 
Moreau,  F.  Puntigam,  and  Zwlck;  the  prophylaxis  and  pathology  of  protosoan 
diseases  (piroplasmosis,  trypanosomiasis)  with  demonstration  of  the  specific 
parasites  and  of  the  transmitting  animals  (ticks,  mosquitoes,  etc.),  by  K. 
Dschunkowsky  and  J.  Luhs,  P.  Knuth,  J.  Ligni^res,  C.  S.  Motas,  a  A.  Penning. 
P.  Bey,  and  A.  Theiler  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  386) ;  the  governmental  control  of  sera  and 
bacterial  products  and  their  preparation  by  the  government,  by  E.  Leclainche. 
H.  E.  Reeser,  and  C.  Tltze;  avian  tuberculosis  in  ite  relation  to  tuber^ulo^  in 
mammalia,  by  S.  Arloing,  O.  Bang,  and  J.  R.  Mohler  and  H.  J.  Washburn;  the 
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sterility  of  cows  and  its  relation  to  infectious  diseases  of  the  genital  organs, 
by  Albrechtsen  and  K  Hess  (see  page  284) ;  governmental  efforts  against  tuber- 
culosis with  regard  to  the  ways  of  infection  in  this  disease,  by  B.  Bang,  J.  R.  U. 
Dewar.  R.  Ostertag  (see  page  283),  and  J.  Poels;  and  construction  and  interior 
of  stables  in  relation  to  the  prophylaxis  of  diseases  of  animals,  especially  tuber- 
cnlosis  and  also  to  milk  hygiene,  by  Dammann,  H.  M.  Kroon,  and  J.  S.  Lloyd. 

The  reports  or  abstracts  thereof  are  in  English,  German,  and  French. 

Beports  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  meetings  of  the  sections  [at  the 
Hmth  International  Veterinary  Congress]  (Trans,  IX.  Intemat.  Vet,  Cong. 
The  Hague,  2  (1909),  pp.  102S,  figs,  9).— The  subjects  and  authors  reporting  at 
the  meeting  of  the  sections  are  as  follows :  Inspection  of  fish,  game,  poultry, 
erostaceous  animals  and  mollusks  and  of  other  animal  foods  in  relation  to 
the  hygiene  of  man,  by  E.  C^sari  and  O.  Oppenhelm ;  insurance  of  stock  in 
ration  to  obligatory  meat  inspection,  by  R.  Bdelmann,  A.  Pirocchi,  and  F. 
Hendrickx;  disinfection  of  the  vehicles  of  transport  and  animal  products  in 
international  traffic,  by  A.  Conte  and  A.  A.  Overl)eek ;  serotherapy,  seroprophy- 
hils  and  vaccination  in  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  the  value  from  the  point 
of  view  of  legal  sanitary  police,  by  E.  Leclalnche  and  H.  Valine,  F.  Loeffler 
(see  page  — ),  L.  F.  D.  E.  Lourens,  and  E.  Perronclto;  the  diagnosis  of  in- 
fectioos  diseases  by  means  of  the  recently  discovered  reactions  of  immunity 
(except  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  tuberculin  and  mallein),  by  L.  De  Blieck, 
J.  Ligni^res,  L..  Panisset,  J.  Schnllrer,  and  Schtttz ;  etiology  and  pathogeny  of 
malignant  tumors,  especially  of  cancer,  by  H.  Apolant,  E.  F.  Bashford,  and 
A.  Jaeger;  vaccination  against  tuberculosis,  by  E.  Eber,  J.  F.  Hesrmans,  M. 
Klimm^,  H.  Vall^,  Schutz,  and  S.  Arloing;  anatomo-  and  histo-pathological 
diagnosis  of  rabies,  by  L.  Frothingham,  R.  Hartl,  and  S.  von  R&tz;  specific 
chronic  enteritis  of  cattle,  by  B.  Bang  (see  page  283),  J.  Bongert,  E.  Li^naux, 
H.  Markus,  Miessner,  and  W.  Stuurman ;  infectious  pleuro-pneumonia  of  horses, 
by  Malkmus,  J.  Szpllman,  M.  G.  Tartakowsky,  and  D.  Koneff ;  hemostasls  In 
the  modem  methods  of  castration,  by  A.  Deglve,  H.  Frlck,  A.  Labat,  J.  Mac- 
qoeen,  B.  P16sz,  J.  Vennerholm,  and  B.  Vrljburg;  pathology  and  therapeutics 
of  streptococcic  infections  in  the  domestic  animals,  by  A.  Labat,  J.  Llgnldres, 
E.  Plson,  and  R.  Torro;  chronic  arthritis  deformans  In  horses,  by  M.  J.  Jacoulet 
and  G.  Joly ;  physiology  of  milk  secretion ;  relation  between  the  external  form 
of  cows  and  the  production  of  milk,  by  P.  Grodbille  and  C.  Kronacher ;  influence 
of  the  various  foods  upon  the  quality  of  the  products  (meat,  milk)  and  appli- 
cation of  Kellner's  principles  in  the  feeding  of  animals  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  production  of  milk,  meat,  and  strength,  by  F.  Maignon  and  S.  Weiser ; 
prev«ition  of  the  prejudicial  effects  of  the  forced  breeding  for  special  purposes, 
by  Dammann ;  teaching  of  zootechny,  by  P.  Dechambre,  A.  W.  Heidema,  and  J. 
Rodovsky;  hygiene  in  the  maritime  transport  of  cattle,  by  L.  J.  Hoogkamer 
and  W.  Rickmann ;  sanitary  police  in  colonies,  by  J.  A.  Gilruth,  C.  A.  Penning, 
and  W.  Rickmann ;  and  teaching  and  laboratories  for  research  in  tropical  dis- 
eases, by  L.  De  Blieck,  J.  K.  F.  De  Does,  P.  Knuth.  and  H.  Valine. 

The  reports  or  abstracts  thereof  are  In  English,  German,  and  French. 

Besolntions  of  the  Ninth  International  Veterinary  Congress  at  The  Hague, 
September  13-19,  1909  ({1910],  pp.  62).— The  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Congress  are  presented  in  French,  German,  and  English. 

Examination  of  the  teeth  and  dental  caries,  H.  Holtebbagh  (Berlin, 
Tierdrztl.  WchMchr.,  26  (1910),  No.  3S,  pp.  652-655).— Thia  is  a  general  dis- 
cussion in  regard  to  the  status  of  veterinary  dentistry  at  thfe  present  day. 

Antiproteolytic  substances  in  urine  and  serum,  J.  Bauer  (Ztschr.  Immuni- 
isUf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  i,  Orig.,  5  (1910),  No.  2-5,  pp.  186-200;  abs.  in  Zenthl. 
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BiocJiem.  u.  Biophys.,  10  (1910),  No.  -J,  p.  i85).— The  so-called  antitrypsin  which 
occurs  in  urine  and  blood  serum  is  not  a  specific  body  but  a  complex  of  colloidal 
active  substances.  In  experimental  nephritis  an  excess  of  antitrypsin  is  ex- 
creted. Serum  antitrypsin  was  not  increased  by  immunizing  tests,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  an  increase  was  noted  when  the  ureters  were  tied  or  the  kidneys 
extirpated. 

Investigation  in  regard  to  the  bactericidal  power  of  the  leucocTtes,  C  A. 
KUNG  (Ztschr,  Immuniiatsf,  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  /,  Orig.,  7  {1910),  No.  1-2,  pp,  ISS, 
pi.  1). — ^By  heating  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  for  one-half  hour  at  50*  C 
in  l>ouillon,  at  37  to  38°  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  or  sodium  hydrate,  or  by 
repeated  freezing  and  thawing,  the  endolysins  are  extracted  from  the  proto- 
plasma.    Endolysins  destructive  to  the  Bacillus  subtilis  or  typhosus  could  not 
be  obtained  by  digesting  in  l>ouillon,  salt  solution,  or  in  5  per  cent  inactivated     i 
serum  for  one-half  hour  at  37**,    The  extract  of  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes    i 
from  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  and  cats  was-  capable  of  destroying  the  timothy  hay     j 
bacillus,  the  grass  bacillus  II,  Kom's  acid-fast  bacillus  I,  and  Rubner's  butto* 
bacillus.    Babbit   leucocyte   extracts  behave   in   a   like   manner    toward   tl^ 
tubercle  bacillus  Arloing  and  the  human  type  of  tubercle  bacillus.    The  living 
polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  do  not  when  inoculated  into  the  guinea  pig  lessen 
the  virulency  of  the  human  tubercle  bacillus. 

Serotherapy,  seroprophylaxis,  and  vaccination  against  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease, and  their  value  for  the  veterinary  inspector,  F.  Loeffleb  {Deut.  Med. 
Wchnschr.,  35  (1909),  No.  48,  pp.  2097-2101;  abs.  in  Hyg.  Rundschau,  20 
(1910),  No.  15,  pp.  840,  841).— A  report  read  at  the  International  Veterinary 
Ck)ngress  held  at  the  Hague  in  1909,  which  deals  with  the  progress  made  in 
combating  foot-and-mouth  disease  among  hogs,  calves,  and  sheep  during  the  last 
few  years.    The  value  of  the  immunizing  serum  is  discussed. 

Hypo-  and  histo-eosinophilia  in  foot-and-mouth  disease,  G.  Vallillo  ( CZtii. 
Vet.  [Milan],  8cz.  8ci.,  33  (1910),  No.  1-3,  pp.  1-9;  abs.  in  Berlin,  Tierarztl. 
Wchnschr,,  26  (1910),  No.  34,  p.  671).— The  author  determined  that  in  the  ex- 
anthematous  stage  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  a  hypoeosinophilia  took  place, 
while  in  the  areas  of  the  body  where  the  disease  is  localized  or  whare  the  virus 
is  discharged  without  any  visible  lesions  (rennet  stomach  and  intestines)  a 
hypereosinophilia  is  present 

Diagnosis  of  glanders  with  the  complement  binding  method,  J.  de  Ha  an 
(Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  26  (1910),  No.  32,  pp.  633-638) .—This  is  a  study 
of  the  circulation  of  antibodies  in  the  blood  serum  of  glandered  horses  in  Java. 

The  author  shows  on  the  basis  of  his  tests,  bacteriological  examinations,  and 
autopsies  that  the  examination  of  the  serum  for  antibodies  lias  almost  the  same 
value  as  the  mallein  test,  but  considers  tlmt  when  a  negative  antibody  reaction 
is  obtained  and  a  positive  mallein  reaction  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  is  to  l)e  given 
the  mallein  test. 

The  treatment  of  suppurative  conditions  in  animals  by  bacterial  vaccines, 
including  a  preliminary  report  of  the  use  of  a  hyperimmune  serum  in  canine 
distemper,  J.  M.  Phillips  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  36  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  656-611),— 
The  author  describes  his  (and  McCampbeirs)  method  for  preparing  autogenous 
bacterial  vaccines.  This  consists  of  making  24-hour  cultures  on  agar  slopes  of 
the  material  taken  directly  from  lesions  and  then  suspending  the  growth  in  a 
0.85  per  cent  sodium  chlorld  solution  preserved  with  0.5  per  cent  carbolic  acid. 
The  author  makes  use  of  McFarland*s  nephelometer  ^  for  obtaining  the  proper 
dilution  of  the  bacteria. 

« Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  49  (1907),  pp.  1170-1178, 
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Tbe  treatment  and  results  of  31  horses  with  fistulous  withers,  2  of  which 
had  also  poU-evll,  are  giv&x.  Twenty-seven  of  the  horses  made  a  complete  recov- 
ery. **  The  shortest  length  of  time  required  for  healing  was  2  weeks,  and  this 
wma  a  bad  case  of  a  year's  duration,  and  the  longest  11  weeks.  Most  of  the 
cases  lasted  about  7  weeks.    In  one  case  the  fistula  recurred  in  about  7  months.'* 

Work  in  regard  to  foot  canker  and  the  treatment  of  canine  distemper  with  a 
hyperimmune  serum  are  also  reported. 

About  the  complement  binding  and  rabiddal  substances  in  the  blood  of 
rabid  an1mal?s  S.  KozEWAi.orF  (Centbl  Bakt.  [etc.],  1,  Abt,,  Orig.,  5^  {1910), 
}io.  6,  pp.  56^66;  abs.  in  Zentbl.  Biochem.  u.  Biophys.,  10  {1910),  Ho.  Ih,  p. 
670).— A  serum  from  animals  infected  with  "serum  fixe"  contained  no  comple- 
ment binding  nor  rabiddal  substances. 

Babies,  6.  H.  Gloves  and  B.  F.  Kaufp  {Colorado  Bta,  Bui.  162,  pp.  8,  figs. 
i».— This  is  a  popular  account  of  the  disease.    It  Is  said  that  the  recent  out- 
break of  rabies  in  (Colorado  was  started  about  2  years  ago  at  Greeley  by  a  dog 
brought  from  the  East. 

One  protective  vaccination  with  antitetanin  is  usually  sufficient,  Pkcus 
I  Jour.  MM.  V^t.  et  Zootech.,  60  {1909),  Oct.,  pp.  591-693;  ab8.  in  Berlin.  Tier- 
irztl.  Wchnschr.,  26  {1910),  No.  Si,  p.  671). — Observ-ations  were  made  on  1,500 
immunixed  horses,  500  of  which  had  injuries  due  to  stepping  on  nails.  In  no 
instance  were  symptoms  of  tetanus  present  Particular  attention  is  called  to 
tbe  ose  and  antiseptic  value  of  tincture  of  iodln  for  resisting  the  activities  of 
the  tetanus  spores  and  toxin. 

Paasive  anaphylaxis,  with  particular  reference  to  the  endotoxin  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  G.  Finzi  {Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris],  68  {1910),  No.  23, 
pp.  1099,  1100). — The  serum  of  horses,  which  was  rendered  hypersensitive  by 
long  immunizing  with  the  tuberculous  endotoxin,  was  capable  of  conferring 
passive  anaphylaxis  on  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits. 

The  significance  of  tuberculosis  opsonin  for  immunity,  E.  Ungebmann 
(irft.  K.  Osndhtaamt.,  34  {1910),  No.  3,  pp.  286-292,  figs.  2).— The  work  hidi- 
cates  that  the  real  significance  of  the  opsonic  serum  bodies  against  tuberculosis 
has  not  been  established  and  that  further  work  must  be  done  in  tills  direction. 

About  antitubercular  vaccination  in  cattle,  J.  F.  Hetmans  {Arch.  Intemat. 
Pharmacod.  et  Th^.,  20  {1910),  No.  1-2,  pp.  U7-156;  abs.  in  Centbl.  Bakt. 
[ftc],  1.  Abt.,  Ref.,  it  {1910),  No.  7-S,  pp.  251,  252;  Zentbl.  Qesam.  Physiol,  u. 
P^tK  Stofficechsels,  n.  ser.,  5  {1910),  No.  16,  p.  629). — ^A  report  of  the  vaccina- 
tion of  4,000  caUle  in  192  bams  by  Heyman*s  method  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1188),  in 
the  first  precinct  of  Southeast  Flanders.  The  results  obtained  were  encour- 
aging. 

The  solution  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  neurin,  Lindemann  {Ztschr.  Immunitdtsf. 
u.  Expt.  Ther.,  I,  Orig.,  7  {1910),  No.  1-2,  pp.  191-196)  .—Veurin  (trlmethyl- 
vlnyllum  hydrate)  dissolves  the  tubercle  bacilli  partly  but  not  completely. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  tongue,  J.  Pillmann  {Ztschr.  Fleisch  u.  Milchhyg.,  20 
{1910),  No.  4,  pp.  128,  129;  abs.  in  Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Ref.,  47  {1901), 
Jia.  7-8,  p.  204). — ^The  author  reports  2  cases  of  tongue  tuberculosis  in  cattle. 
Both  animals,  however,  were  affected  with  generalized  tubercolosls. 

Combating  tuberculosis  by  the  erovemment,  with  particular  regard  to  the 
aoozoes  of  infection,  B.  Baho,  J.  R.  U.  Dewab,  R.  Ostebtao,  J.  Poels,  Bongebt, 
and  Damicann  {Trans.  IX.  Intemat.  Vet.  Cong.  The  Hague,  1  {1909),  8.  G. 
XI,  1,  pp.  19;  2,  pp.  10;  4,  pp.  16;  5,  pp.  12;  abs.  in  Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr., 
tS  {1910),  No.  38,  pp.  74Jf-7i().— A  general  discussion  of  the  subject 

Speciflc  chronic  enteritis  of  cattle  (Enteritis  pseudo-tuberculosa  bovis, 
holme's  disease),  B.  Bang  {Trans.  IX.  Intemat.  Vet.  Cong.  The  Hague,  2 
(iM9),  8.  lU,  1,  If  pp.  1^).— Following  a  review  of  the  literature  relating  to 
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this  disease  in  which  it  is  shown  to  be  spread  over  many  countries  of  Europe 
and  North  America,  accounts  are  given  of  the  pathological  alterations,  symp- 
toms and  course  of  the  disease,  and  experimental  investigations  personally  con- 
ducted. 

Medicinal  treatment  seems  to  have  only  a  transitory  influence,  althou^  on 
account  of  the  spontaneous  recovery  that  often  occurs,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  its 
value.  The  author  has  been  unable  to  cultivate  the  bacilli  that  cause  the  dis- 
ease and  Inoculation  experiments  on  small  animals  as  a  rule  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. Whether  the  disease  is  spread  from  animal  to  animal  through  contamina- 
tion of  the  food  by  the  bacilli  in  the  excrements,  or  whether  it  can  likewise  be 
caused  by  saprophytic  bacilli,  was  not  decided.  The  importance  of  the  discov- 
ery by  the  author's  cooperator,  O.  Bang,  of  an  apparently  trustworthy  diagnos- 
tic agent  in  tuberculin  pr^ared  from  avian  tubercle  bacilli  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  287) 
is  emphasized. 

The  sterility  of  cows  and  its  relation  to  the  infectioiis  diseases  of  the 
genital  organs,  Albbechtsen  and  E.  Hess  {Trans.  IX.  IntemaU  Vet.  Cong. 
The  Hague,  1  {1909),  8.  G.  X,  i,  pp.  lJlf-16;  5,  pp.  18;  aba.  in  Berlin.  Tierarztl. 
Wchnschr.,  26  {1910),  No.  39,  p.  760).— A  discussion  in  regard  to  the  causes 
of  sterility  in  cattle. 

Dropsy  of  the  amniotic  sac  in  cattle,  Joachim  {Mitt.  Ver.  Bad.  Tierarzte, 
9  {1909),  No.  6,  pp.  90-93;  abs.  in  Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  26  {1910),  Xo. 
29,  p.  583), — ^A  description  of  4  cases,  in  3  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  slaugb- 
ter  the  animals  despite  the  fact  that  artificial  abortion  was  produced.  The 
fourth  animal  survived. 

Combating  hog  cholera  and  swine  plagrue  by  the  veterinary  police,  M. 
DoBSET,  F.  HuTYBA,  R.  OsTEBTAG,  Bud  S.  Stockmann  {Trans.  IX.  Intemat.  Vei. 
Cong.  The  Hague,  1  {1909),  8.  0. 1, 1,  pp.  11;  2,  pp.  22;  3,  pp.  17;  4,  PP.  U;  «6«. 
in  Berlin.  Tierdrztl  Wchnschr.,  26  {1910),  No.  37,  pp.  727-729).— These  papers 
have  particular  reference  to  preventing  hog  cholera  and  swine  plague  in  the 
light  of  the  newer  researches. 

About  Krafft's  vaccine:  A  reply,  K.  Poppe  {Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr., 
26  {1910),  No.  S4y  pp.  667,  668).— On  the  basis  of  his  new  researches  (E.  S.  R^ 
23,  p.  486),  the  author  insists  that  KraflCt's  vaccine  against  swine  plagoe  with 
rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  does  not  furnish  a  protection  against  Bacillus  suisep- 
ticus. 

Meningo-encephalitis  (bUnd  staggers),  T.  P.  Haslam  {Kansas  8ia.  BtU. 
173,  pp.  235-251). — This  disease,  commonly  known  as  staggers,  blind  staggers, 
sleepy  staggers,  and  mad  staggers,  has  occurred  in  outbreal^s  of  greater  or  less 
severity  in  many  sections  of  the  United  States,  particularly  in  Kansajs,  Texas, 
Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  Delaware,  and  Arkansas. 

A  severe  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  Kansas  was  investigated  at  the  station  in 
1891  by  Mayo,  who  attributed  it  to  Aspergillus  glaucus,  which  had  badly  dam- 
aged the  small  crop  of  com  grown  that  year  because  of  dry  weather.  In  1902 
and  1906  there  were  severe  outbreaks  in  various  portions  of  the  State,  l^ere 
has  also  seemed  to  be  a  continual  loss  of  horses  from  staggers  in  any  locality  in 
which  much  com  of  an  inferior  grade  is  fed. 

In  investigations  made  during  the  outbreak  in  1906,  the  author  failed  to  find 
A.  glaucus  present  but  discovered  8  molds,  Mucor  rhizopodoformis,  Rhigopus 
nigricans,  and  Fusarium  sp.  The  details  of  the  investigation,  since  continued 
by  the  author  and  Dr.  P.  J.  Me^iai,  are  reported.  The  cojiclusions  drawn  are 
as  follows: 

"  Feeding  horsee  upon  immature  com  badly  Infected  with  molds  and  worm 
dirt,  with  its  accompanying  bacteria,  produces  typical  cases  of  8tagger&  The 
extract  of  such  com  is  rapidly  taial  to  rabbits.    A.  flavuSt  A.  niger,  and  & 
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wigrkant  have  been  fdimd  abundantly  on  the  corn  only  in  localities  which  lose 
bones  from  staggers.  Com  containing  any  molds  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
or '  floated '  before  feeding.  Mixing  com  with  bran  and  oats  seems  to  lessen 
the  danger.    Treatment  to  be  effective  must  be  begun  early." 

The  oomplament  binding  reaction  in  equine  pneumonia,  W.  Pfeiucb  (Arch, 
Fiw.  «.  Prow.  TierheUk,,  36  (1910),  St/p.,  pp-  423^495).— The  author  was  able 
to  prepare^  by  a  method  which  is  described,  an  antigen  which  was  capable  of 
stimulating  the  production  of  complement-deviating  substances  in  the  animal 
body.  A  serum  was  produced  which  was  capable  of  producing  a  deviation  of 
complonent  for  the  Diplo-^treptococcus  pleuro-pneiimoniw  of  Shttts. 

Sommer  sores  of  horses. — ^Their  treatment,  V.  Dbouin  (Rev.  O^n,  MM, 
Tit^lS  (1910),  No.  ITT,  pp.  497-SJO;  abs.  in  Vet,  Rec,  23  {1910),  No.  1159,  pp. 
16S,  18i). —The  author  thinks  it  probable  that  the  nematodes  which  cause  this 
affection  {FUaria  irritans)  gain  access  to  the  skin  by  local  inoculation,  in  which 
insects  may  play  a  part  The  numerous  forms  of  treatment  which  have  been 
attempted  are  discussed.  Of  these  the  author  places  most  confidence  in  excision 
of  tbe  diseased  tissue 

Treatment  of  umbilical  hernia  in  horses,  M.  Casper  (Arch.  Wiss.  u.  Prakt 
fierheOk.,  36  (1910),  Bup.,  pp.  i9-5$).— Hernia  umbiUcalis  is  either  inherited 
or  acquired.  The  methods  of  treatment  are  divided  into  2  stages,  (1)  the  re- 
duction of  the  hernia  and  its  r^lacement  by  taxis;  and  (2)  the  retenton  of  the 
bemia  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

■fte  actual  treatment  consists  of  either  (a)  the  so-called  palliative  or  non- 
radlol  operative  methods,  or  (b)  the  radical  operative  methods.  The  first  of 
tbese  includes  tbe  application  of  a  binder,  the  use  of  sinapisms,  etc.,  or  caustics 
tbe  sobcntaneous  injection  of  sodium  chlorid  solution,  the  use  of  a  truss,  stitch- 
iflC  np  the  orifice,  and  clamping.  The  second  includes  the  various  forms  of 
i^cal  operative  measures. 

Bone  seqaestmm  in  the  forearm  of  a  foal,  Kitt  {Arch.  Wi89.  u.  Prakt. 
TierkeOk.,  $6  {1910),  Sup.,  pp.  177-182,  figs.  5).— A  description  of  an  unusual 
c>se  of  traumatic  necrosis  of  the  diaphysis  of  tlie  left  forearm  of  a  foal,  in 
which  a  new  bone  was  formed  which  sequestrated  and  enveloped  the  old  radius. 

Abstracts  of  work  done  in  the  laboratory  of  veterinary  physiologry  (^.  Y- 
^e  Vet  Col.  [Pub.]  No.  7,  pp.  36,  pi.  i).— This  paper  contains  articles  on 
Cinine  Tetanus,  A  Fly-Blown  and  Distempered  Dog,  and  A  Case  of  Auto- 
^Werectomy  in  the  Bitch,  by  P.  A.  Fish ;  The  Diastases  In  the  Saliva  of  the 
^  tnd  Cat  by  C.  B.  Hayden ;  and  Blood  Examination  of  Dermatoses  in  Dogs, 
^H.  Welch, 

▲  preUminary  rn>ort  of  the  bacterial  findings  in  canine  distemper,  N.  S. 
fniT  {Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  37  {1910),  No.  k,  pp.  49P-504).— During  the  course  of 
«n  investigation  of  this  infection  in  which  nearly  300  dogs  suCTering  from  an 
*c«te  infection  were  studied  and  given  post-mortem  examination,  the  author 
Vtt  aUe  to  isolate  an  apparently  new  organism,  the  characteristics  of  which 
^  here  reported.    He  states  that  the  disease  was  experimentally  produced  by 

>rtificial  inoculation,  and  that  with  this  organism  a  vaccine  has  been  made 

tUcfa  has  given  faTora^le  results. 
"Tkldag  the  disease  in  the  early  stages,  I  was  able  in  almost  every  case  to 

^te  the  organism  uncontandnated  from  the  smaller  bronchi,  and  often  the 
^iradwa.   Latw  in  tbe  disease,  I  could  often  isolate  the  organism  from  the 
J«  bronchi  in  pure  culture,  but  from  larger  bronchi  and  trachea  I  would 
invariably  get  a  contamination  with  one  or  more  of  the  pus  organisms. 
^  last  stages  the  secondary  or  terminal  infections  would  extend  to  the 
when  tt  ifTQuliI  tb^  be  nK>re  difficult  and  at  times  impossible  to  isolate  the 
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''Whether  this  organism  is  the  cause  of  distemper  remains  to  be  proved. 
Out  of  93  autopsies  where  the  organism  was  isolated  it  was  found  in  pure 
culture  uncontaminated  in  71  cases.  In  15  cases  it  was  isolated  from  the 
blood.  In  12  cases  the  organism  was  found  contaminated  in  the  smaller 
bronchi  with  the  staphylococcus.  In  9  cases  it  was  found  associated  with 
organisms  other  tlian  the  staphylococcus.  In  2  cases  where  the  organism  was 
isolated  the  exact  bacterial  findings  have  been  lost  In  a  few  cases  I  have 
seen  the  organism  in  smears  from  the  lungs,  but  was  unable  to  isolate  it  or 
grow  it" 

About  an  epizootic  goose  disease,  F.  Loeffleb  (Arch,  Wise,  u.  PrakU  Tier- 
heilk.,  S6  {1910),  Sup.,  pp.  289-298,  pi.  i).— A  description  of  the  clinical,  ana- 
tomical, and  bacteriological  findings  of  an  epizootic  goose  disease  which 
occurred  in  1904  at  Klein-KIesow,  near  Greifswald,  Germany.  The  bacterium 
isolated  practically  simulated  the  one  isolated  by  Riemer.* 

A  transmissible  avian  neoplasm  (sarcoma  of  the  common  fowl),  P.  Rous 
(Jour,  Expt.  Med.,  12  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  696-705,  pis.  S,  chart  i).— This  paper 
reports  the  first  avian  tumor  which  has  been  capable  of  transplantation  to 
other  individuals.  Throughout  the  process  the  sarcoma  retained  its  character- 
istics and  was  infiltrative  and  destructive.  It  resembled  the  typical  mammalian 
neoplasms  that  are  transplantable. 

Bespiratory  exchange  in  fowls  with  gout,  6.  di  Gbistina  (Iniemat.  BeUr. 
Path.  u.  Ther.  Emdhrungastor,  Stoffw.  u.  Verdauungakrank.,  1  (1909),  No.  I, 
pp.  29-47;  abs.  in  Biochem.  Centbl.,  9  (1910),  No.  17,  p.  7^7;  Chem^  Abs.,  j 
(1910),  No.  17,  p.  2322). — ^When  fowls  were  fed  food  rich  in  nuclear  protein  the 
same  condition  of  uremia  and  intoxication  was  produced  as  in  man.  Beef  liver 
produced  these  conditions  quicker  than  horse  meat  A  depressed  oxidation  and 
n  lower  respiration  coeflScient  was  observed  in  these  birds.  The  feeding  of  com 
did  not  alter  the  status. 

Liver  disease  in  jwultry,  G.  B.  Mobse  (Rel.  Poultry  Jour.,  17  (1910),  No.  7, 
pp.  680-682;  697-704,  figs.  5). — ^A  popular,  illustrated  discussion  in  regard  to 
the  infectious,  noninfectious,  and  doubtfully  infectious  liver  diseases  of  poultry. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  crude  terms  often  applied  to  the  various  liver  diseases 
and  to  the  preventive  measures  and  treatment  thereof. 

A  guinea  pig  epizootic  associated  with  an  organism  of  the  food  poisoning 
group  but  probably  caused  by  a  filter-passer,  G.  F.  Petbie  and  R.  A.  0*Brie5 
(Jour.  Hyg.  [Cambridge],  10  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  287S05).— ''An  epizootic  Mllhig 
90  per  cent  of  a  stock  of  500  guinea  pigs  has  be^a  described;  cultures  from 
these  guinea  pigs  frequently  gave  an  organism  indistinguishable  by  cultural  or 
serological  tests  from  the  Bacillus  wrtryck  and  the  B.  suipestifer.  This  or- 
ganism was  highly  pathogenic  when  inoculated  subcutaneously  into  guinea  pigs 
and  of  low  pathogenicity  when  given  to  them  with  food.  Healthy  contacts  put 
with  animals  infected  subcutaneously  or  fed  with  the  bacillus  did  not  die. 
Sterile  filtrates  of  organs  of  guinea  pigs  of  the  infected  stock  administered  by 
diCTerent  methods  frequently  killed.  The  evidence  definitely  suggests  that  the 
essential  infecting  agent  in  the  epizootic  was  a  filter-passer." 

Guinea  pigs  as  chronic  carriers  of  an  organism  belongring  to  the  food 
poisoning  group,  R.  A.  O'Bbiew  (Jour.  Hyg.  [Cambridge],  10  (1910),  No,  2,  pp. 
231-^36). — Five  of  the  surviving  guinea  pigs  mentioned  in  the  account  noted 
above,  which  showed  definite  immunity,  proved  to  be  carriers  excreting  the 
bacillus  intermittently  6  months  later  and  the  serum  of  all  of  them  agglutinated 
the  bacillus. 

«  Centbl.  Bakt  [etc.],  1.  Abt,  Orig.,  3T  (1904),  No.  6,  p.  641. 
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Bedamatioii  of  the  southern  Louisiana  wet  prairie  lands,  A.  D.  Mobehouse 
{V.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  ExpU  Bias.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  415-4S9,  pis.  5,  figs.  6).— 
This  article  is  based  on  reports  of  Investigations  made  during  1909  and  1910  by 
A.  M.  Shaw,  W.  B.  Gregory,  and  C.  W.  Okey. 

The  formation  of  the  alluvial  lands  Is  first  taken  up,  the  natural  levees  along 
the  bayous  and  streams  discussed,  and  profiles  given  illustrating  some  of  the 
typical  forma  The  purpose  of  the  investigations  was  to  determine  the  volume 
of  water,  or  percentage  of  the  rainfall,  which  it  is  necessary  to  pump  from  the 
fields  in  order  to  secure  adequate  drainage  of  these  soils ;  the  area  of  the  field 
surface  occupied  by  ditches,  and  the  depth,  width,  and  arrangement  of  the 
ditches  and  levees  required  in  a  drainage  system ;  the  influence  of  bad  physical 
coDdition  of  ditches  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  system;  the  distance  from  the 
sroimd  surface  at  which  the  water  table  should  be  maintained;  the  difTerence 
h)  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  ditches  while  the  pumps  were  In  operation ;  and 
the  percratage  of  saturation  or  the  quantity  of  water  which  the  soil  should 
contain  when  in  the  best  condition  for  growing  crops. 

To  carry  out  the  investigations  four  reclaimed  tracts  of  land  were  chosen, 
three  equipped  with  pumping  plants  of  ample  capacity  and  the  fourth  having  a 
gravity  outlet.  Rain  gages  were  established  on  all  of  these  tracts  and  by  rating 
the  pumping  plants  the  amount  of  water  removed  during  the  course  of  a  year 
was  estimated,  except  in  one  case  where  the  water  was  measured  by  means  of  a 
weir  and  automatic  water  register. 

The  results  of  measurements  of  rainfall  and  run-oif  show  that  for  the  months 
from  June  to  December,  1909,  inclusive,  the  average  percentage  of  run-off  to 
tthifall  for  the  four  tracts  was  35,  ranging  from  43.7  to  9.99  per  cent,  the  latter 
tract  not  including  a  5-in.  rainfall  of  the  first  part  of  June,  and  also  not  being 
as  thoroughly  ditched  or  In  cultivation.  Comparing  the  dally  rainfall  and 
nin-oflf  and  also  the  dally  pumping  record  for  1907  and  1908  for  one  plantation, 
It  was  found  tliat  during  1907  it  took  14.8  hours*  pumping  for  each  inch  of  the 
€6i32  hL  of  rainfall,  whereas  In  1908  the  pumps  ran  12.9  hours  per  inch  for  the 
5L06  in.  of  rainfall.  This  indicates  that  the  uneven  distribution  of  the  rainfall 
throughout  a  year,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  one  part  of  the  plantation  may  re- 
c^Te  a  very  heavy  precipitation  during  certain  storms  while  only  a  small 
shower  may  affect  the  rest  of  the  land,  has  but  slight  effect  on  the  general 
yearly  average,  and  tliat  year  by  year  the  ratio  of  the  necessary  pumping  to 
the  ratofall  will  be  fairly  constant. 

Methods  of  reclamation  are  considered  under  the  heads  of  early  methods, 
ievees  and  seepage,  canal  systems,  Interior  ditch  sjrstems,  and  pumping  plants. 
Where  a  tract  does  not  adjoin  a  bayou  or  other  good  outlet,  It  Is  necessary  to 
construct  outfall  canals.  The  tract  Is  next  surrounded  by  a  low  levee  to  pre- 
vent flooding  and  ordinarily  a  large  reservoir  canal  Is  constructed  along  the 
inside  of  the  levee  nearest  the  outlet,  and  at  some  convenient  point  on  this 
canal  the  pumping  plant  is  established.  Connected  with  the  reservoirs  are  col- 
lecting ditches  of  somewhat  smaller  size,  and  at  right  angles  to  these  latter 
are  hiteral  ditches  which  are  stUl  smaller.  Ordinarily  the  main  reservoir 
canals  range  In  width  from  30  to  60  ft.  and  In  depth  from  5  to  8  ft.  The  deeper 
the  canal  the  greater  storage  capacity  it  possesses  and  the  better  outlet  it  fur- 
filches  for  the  collecting  ditches  or  laterals.  For  the  tracts  under  consideration 
this  reservoir  capacity  amounted  to  from  0.1  to  0.4  in.  of  rainfall  over  the  entire 
wea.  The  proportion  of  land  occupied  by  the  interior  ditch  system  varied 
*wna  3  per  cent  to  nearly  6  per  cent  of  the  land  surface.  The  collecting  ditches 
nmge  from  4  to  10  ft.  in  width  and  from  4  to  5  ft  in  depth,  while  the  lateral 
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ditches  in  heavy  soils  are  placed  about  100  ft.  apart  and  are  dug  some  3  ft 
deep  with  a  bottom  width  of  2  ft  and  a  top  width  of  4  ft  An  open  traction 
ditcher  used  for  digging  lateral  ditches  is  illustrated. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  plant  growths,  particularly  the  water  hyacinth, 
which  frequently  obstruct  the  ditch  systems,  often  to  the  extent  of  practically 
making  them  useless  for  drainage  purposes.  Several  methods  for  getting  rid 
of  this  pest  are  mentioned. 

Under  pumping  plants  are  noted  the  various  types  of  pumping  machinery  in 
use,  which  was  found  to  vary  greatly.  As  the  necessary  water  lift  In  the 
plantations  of  this  section  varies  from  3  to  10  ft,  it  Is  desirable  to  choose  a 
xmmp  which  will  only  raise  the  water  to  the  height  that  may  be  required  at 
any  particular  time,  thus  avoiding  unnecessary  operating  expense. 

The  size  of  the  tract  and  the  number  of  days  through  the  year  when  the 
plant  will  be  operated  determine  In  a  large  measure  the  class  of  machinery 
which  It  Is  best  to  employ.  If  the  pumps  are  called  on  for  regular  work  it 
will  usually  pay  to  Install  automatic  high-speed  engines,  feed  water  heaters, 
and  other  fuel  saving  devices. 

The  principles  and  practice  of  land  draina^re,  B.  R.  Jones  (Wisconsin  8ta, 
BuL  199,  pp.  SSO,  figs.  15). — ^This  bulletin  discusses  the  reasons  for  land 
drainage,  the  extent  and  nature  of  wet  lands  in  Wisconsin,  the  leading  types 
of  drains  and  drainage  systems,  the  proper  depth,  size,  and  gradient  of  drains, 
their  cost  and  durability,  some  details  of  tile  laying,  and  some  common  mis- 
takes In  land  drainage.  Plans  for  a  number  of  drainage  projects  are  Included, 
with  cost  data  In  some  cases. 

Replies  from  township  assessors,  verified  by  general  and  detailed  field  studies. 
Indicated  that  over  7,000,000  acres  in  Wisconsin  are  In  need  of  better  drainage. 
Of  this  about  one-third  consists  of  muck  and  peat  marshes  and  the  remainder 
is  largely  made  up  of  wet  clays. 

Becent  irrigation  legislation,  R.  P.  Teele  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Office  Expt. 
8tas.  Bpt.  1909 y  pp.  S99-414). — ^Thls  article  summarizes  and  discusses  state 
legislation  aflTectlng  Irrigation  enacted  since  1905,  previous  legislation  having 
been  already  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  287).  The  legislation  Is  discussed  under  the 
headings  of  administrative  law,  acquirement  of  rights,  distribution  of  water, 
transfers.  Irrigation  districts,  and  general  legislation. 

[The  comparative  cost  of  travel  by  horse  and  wagon  and  automobilel 
(Boston  Evening  Transcript,  1910,  Oct.  8.  pt.  2,  p.  6). — ^A  report  of  a  6-day  test 
between  a  Maxwell  automobile  and  a  horse  and  wagon. 

The  automobile  covered  457.9  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $6.20  for  gasoline  and  oil, 
and  the  depreciation  was  $8.24,  making  a  total  cost  per  mile  of  3.15  cts.,  and 
the  cost  per  passenger  mile  1.5  cts.  The  cost  of  oats  and  hay  for  the  horse  one 
week  was  $5.80,  the  number  of  miles  traveled.  193.3,  and  the  depreciation,  $1.47, 
making  the  total  cost  per  mile  3.68  cts.,  and  the  cost  per  passenger  mile  1.84 
cts.  There  were  no  repairs  in  either  case.  The  depreciation  In  the  case  of  the 
automobile  was  rated  at  20  per  cent  a  year  on  the  basis  of  10,000  miles  a  year, 
which  amounts  to  18  cts.  a  mile.  The  depreciation  on  the  wagon,  harness,  and 
borse  was  based  on  the  original  cost  of  $275,  the  outfit  being  supposed  to  last 
10  years  and  to  be  capable  of  10  miles'  travel  every  day,  making  a  depreciation 
of  0.75  jct  per  mile. 

Life  and  care  of  farm  machinery  in  Colorado,  H.  M.  Baireb  and  H.  B. 
BoNEBRiGHT  (Colorado  8ta,  Bui.  167,  pp.  9-19,  figs.  8). — ^After  an  Investigation 
of  farm  conditions  the  authors  estimate  the  valuation  of  agricultural  Imple- 
ments on  Colorado  farms  at  not  less  than  $10,000,000.  In  connection  with  the 
selection  of  machinery  they  offer  suggestions  as  to  type,  size,  accessibility  to 
repairs,  oils  and  oiling  devices,  painting,  and  care  In  securing  undamaged 
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machinery  from  the  dealer.    The  relation  between  proper  adjnstment  and  the 
life  of  the  machine  la  discussed. 

Investigation  of  1J16  machines  in  service  indicated  that  60.6  per  cent  needed 
no  repairs.  Although  but  27.15  per  cent  were  reported  on  the  farms  as  in  need 
of  repair,  casual  examination  showed  that  12.25  per  cent  in  addition  that  were 
not  reported  needed  repairs,  and  careful  inc^)ection  showed  that  6.35  per  cent 
needed  repairs  in  addition  to  those  reported  on  the  farm.  Implements  were 
reasonably  sharp  with  the  exception  of  smoothing  harrows.  These  were  found 
too  dull  for  good  service  in  77  per  cent  of  the  cases  investigated,  with  7  per  cent 
too  nearly  new  to  be  very  dull  and  only  16  per  cent  in  which  the  teeth  had  been 
reversed  or  sharpened.  In  dry  farming  sections,  83  per  cent  of  the  harrows, 
aside  from  the  new  ones,  were  sharp. 

Nine  per  cent  of  the  farms  investigated  had  suitable  shops,  and  on  these 
farms  the  percentage  of  machinery  not  needing  repairs  was  71.36  as  compared 
with  59.25  per  cent  on  those  without  shops.  The  respective  percentages  of 
machinery  reported  by  the  owners  as  needing  repairs  were  22.4  and  27.7,  those 
discovered  by  the  investigator  6.24  and  20.2,  and  those  discovered  by  the  investi- 
gator on  the  machinery  reported  by  the  farmer  as  needing  repairs  0  to  7.15, 
respectively. 

All  machinery  was  housed  on  22 J5  per  cent  of  the  farms  investigated,  part  on 
39.6,  and  none  except  vehicles  on  38.25  per  coit  of  the  farms.  Closed  machine 
sheds  were  found  in  19.46,  open  sheds  in  34.23,  and  none  whatever  in  46.31  per 
cent  of  all  cases  investigated.  Machinery  served  as  a  hen  roost  in  74  per  cent 
of  the  open  sheds  and  31  per  cent  of  the  closed  sheds,  while  other  farm  animals 
had  access  to  19.6  and  10.3  per  cent,  respectively.  The  machinery  was  fre- 
quently stored  without  proper  cleaning  and  oiling. 

Plans  are  presented  for  an  implement  house  and  an  implement  shed. 

Iron  cow  stalL— Hoard-Schulmerich  stall,  F.  L.  Kent  (Oregon  8ta,  Circ,  9, 
pp,  4f  fiffs.  S). — A  common  form  of  iron  cow  stall  and  the  Hoard  wooden  stall, 
as  modified  by  Schulmerich,  are  illustrated  and  briefly  described. 

Constmcting  a  concrete  hen  house,  A.  A.  Houghton  (New  England  Home- 
stead, 61  (1910),  No.  15,  pp,  316,  326,  figs.  8).— Details  are  given  for  construct- 
ing a  cement  poultry  house  14  by  40  ft.,  containing  4  pens,  and  costing  about 
1195.    The  advantages  of  building  with  this  material  are  discussed. 

Ck>llegre  dairy  bam  at  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  A.  Mitawaki 
(Hoard's  Dairyman,  41  (1910),  No.  38,  p.  1103,  ftg.  i).— A  description  of  the 
remodeled  dairy  bam  at  the  Kansas  College,  in  which  sanitation  was  the  chief 
consideration. 

Cork  brick  (N.  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer.  Cream.,  30  (1910),  No.  24,  p. 
872). — ^A  brief  note  on  a  new  floor  material  for  dairy  barns.  The  cork  bricks 
are  9  by  4  by  2  in.,  and  weigh  about  21  lbs.  each.  They  are  nonabsorbent  and 
with  a  smooth,  easily  cleaned  surface. 

Water  supply  for  the  farm,  F.  C.  Reike  (Farm  World,  4  (1910),  No.  12, 
p.  5).— A  brief  description  is  given  of  a  system  of  supplying  water  to  the  farm 
house  and  outbuildings  and  of  disposing  of  the  sewage.  It  is  based  upon  the 
use  of  a  deep  well  and  windmill  and  elevated  storage  tank. 

Installing  a  private  water  system,  W.  B.  Wallace  (Ann,  Rpt.  Mo.  Bd.  Agr,, 
4t  (1909),  pp.  2P0-2P-^).— The  system  installed  by  the  author  in  his  home  at 
Bunceton,  Mo.,  is  described. 

Farm  home  water  supply,  C.  A.  Ooook  (Amer,  Thresherman,  13  (1910), 
No,  4,  pp.  22,  23,  figs,  3).— -A  system  using  a  force  pump  and  a  pressure  tank  is 
described. 

Disposal  of  house  sewage,  J.  T.  Stewabt  (Ann,  Rpt,  Mo,  Bd,  Agr.,  42  (1909), 
pp.  294-300,  figs.  ^. — ^The  septic  tank  system  adapted  to  farm  houses  is  de- 
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scribed  and  illustrated  by  the  system  installed  at  the  Northwest  Experiment 
Farm  at  Grookston,  Minn.,  which  has  been  described  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Minne- 
sota Station  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  484). 

The  country  kitchen,  0.  Babnabd  {Housekeeping  Expt,  8ta.  [Conn,]  Bui  7, 
pp.  4). — ^As  a  means  of  diminishing  labor  and  increasing  comfort,  the  author 
on  the  basis  of  trials  which  he  has  conducted  recommends  the  use  of  denatured 
alcohol  and  flreless  cookers  for  preparing  food,  with  a  separate  heater  hi  the 
cellar  for  supplying  hot  water.  For  the  latter  purpose  a  combined  laundry 
stove  and  water  heater  of  the  smallest  size  was  selected  and  installed  in  the 
cellar  as  nearly  under  the  kitchen  boiler  as  possible  and  connected  with  a  flue 
in  the  chimney,  the  heater  being  connected  with  the  device  connecting  the  water- 
back  of  the  kitchen  range  with  the  boiler. 

The  new  house  cleaniii£r>  O.  Babnabd  (Housekeeping  Expt,  Sta.  [OonnJ\ 
Bui.  8,  pp,  4)- — The  advantages  of  vacuum  cleaning  are  pointed  out  and  sug- 
gestions made  regarding  the  use  of  hand  and  power  cleaners. 

The  licrhtincr  of  farm  houses,  I.  T.  Osmond  {Pennsylvania  8ta,  Bui  105, 
pp.  9-19,  figs.  8). — This  is  substantially  a  reprint  of  an  article  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  592),  but  also  includes  a  test  of  an  additional  kerosene  burner 
which  gave  very  satisfactory  resulta 

The  new  lamps,  C.  Babnabd  {Housekeeping  Expt.  8ta.  {Conn.]  Bui.  9.  pp. 
4). — From  experimental  studies  the  author  concludes  that  denatured  alcohol 
lamps  are  to  be  recommended. 

EirUAI  ECONOMICS. 

The  relation  of  capital  to  agrriculture,  M.  Whitnet  {Amer.  Rev.  of  Reviews, 
42  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  335-337). — The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  capi- 
tal will  invest  in  agriculture  when  the  same  status  prevails  as  in  the  case  of 
industrial  enterprises,  namely,  (1)  when  the  material  and  processes  are  under- 
stood and  control  is  certain,  and  (2)  when  labor  can  be  obtained  and  is  under 
directive  control,  consequently  when  the  products  of  labor  are  certain.  To  ac- 
complish the  best  development  in  agriculture,  it  Is  believed  there  must  be  an 
organized  cooperation  of  effort  between  the  various  agencies  of  agriculture, 
capital,  transportation,  and  State  and  Federal  effort,  while  to  conunercialize 
agriculture  and  make  it  a  safe  line  of  investment  for  capital,  the  soil  must  be 
understood  and  its  use  determined,  and  an  additional  supply  of  labor  must  be 
furnished  which  at  present  must  be  drawn  from  immigrant  farmers. 

The  conservation  of  natural  resources  in  the  United  States,  G.  R.  van  Hisb 
{New  York,  1910,  pp.  XIV -{-413,  pis.  16,  figs.  20).— This  volume  contains  the 
substance  of  20  lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  dealing  with 
the  conservation  of  the  minerals,  waters,  forests,  and  soils  of  the  United  States. 
It  gives  the  history  of  the  conservation  movement  and  discusses  the  relations 
of  the  subject  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  population.  The  data  are  sum- 
marized largely  from  the  report  of  the  National  Ck>nservatlon  Ck>mmission 
(B.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  496). 

Agricultural  development  in  the  northwest  of  Canada,  1905  until  1909, 
J.  Mavob  {Rpt.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sd.,  1909,  pp.  209-230,  dgm.  1).— This  paper 
discusses  the  agricultural  conditions  in  the  three  prairie  provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  with  more  particular  reference  to  the  adaptability 
of  the  region  to  wheat  culture  for  export  purposes. 

The  region  comprises  some  850,000,000  acres,  of  which  it  is  estimated  that 
about  17,250,000  acres  are  annually  available  for  wheat  with  a  possible  pro- 
duction of  317,375,000  bushels.  Of  this  yield  about  232,250,000  bushels  could 
be  exported,  which  is  much  less  than  the  quantity  of  wheat  annually  imported 
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by  Great  Britain.  Tbe  actual  yield  of  wheat  in  1009  was  147,500,000  bushels. 
On  this  basis  *'  the  immense  natural  resources  of  the  rich  soil  of  Manitoba  and 
of  portions  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  are  not  even  yet  being  fully  exploited. 
Very  considerable  improvements  in  agricultural  methods  must  yet  take  place  if 
these  resources  are  to  be  fully  utilized."  The  cost  of  wheat  production  was, 
on  new  land,  57  cents  per  bushel;  on  old  land,  36  cents.  This  makes  the  mar- 
gin of  profit  for  the  farmer  exceedingly  small  and  possibly  accounts  for  the 
gradual  reduction  in  the  acreage  of  wheat  during  the  period  under  investigation. 

Other  information  in  this  article  relates  to  the  meteorology  of  the  region, 
population,  immigration,  depletion  of  public  lands,  the  government  policy  as  to 
tbe  distribution  of  inunigrants,  collection  of  agricultural  statistics,  agricultural 
production  and  progress,  irrigation,  dry-land  farming,  land  values,  and  railway 
development.  The  number  of  immigrants  from  the  United  States  for  the  years 
1901-8  was  333,561. 

The  dervelopment  of  wheat  colture  in  North  America,  A.  P.  Bbiqham  (Rpt, 
Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  8ci.,  1909,  pp.  230-246). — This  paper  discusses  the  develoi>- 
ment  of  wheat  culture  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ment of  the  country  to  190a 

Statistical  data  are  presented  and  discussed  on  the  acreage  and  yields  of 
wheat;  the  successive  positions  of  the  wheat  center  and  its  future  location; 
tbe  developm^it  of  the  industry  by  the  introduction,  culture,  and  breeding  of 
varieties;  the  effects  of  wealth  production,  manufacture,  and  transportation  on 
wheat  culture;  the  future  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  the  world's 
wheat  markets;  and  the  means  employed  for  increasing  the  output  of  wheat 
to  meet  the  demands  of  increasing  population.  The  place  that  the  United 
States  and  Canada  take  among  the  world's  great  wheat-producing  countries  is 
regarded  as  supreme  for  many  generations,  because  **  it  is  North  America  which 
has  the  land,  the  progressive  appliances,  the  skilled  energy  of  production,  and 
tbe  facilities  of  transportation  to  supply  the  bread  market  of  coming  decades. 
[But]  no  citiz^i  of  the  great  Republic  need  harbour  a  jealous  thought  if  in  that 
market  the  major  place  should  come  to  his  northern  neighbor." 

Small  proprietary  holdiners,  F.  Bbbnasd  (Ann.  6col€  Nat.  Agr.  Montpcllier, 
n.  ser.,  10  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  105-129).— This  article  reviews  the  causes  which 
have  been  in  operation  In  various  countries  of  Europe,  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  Canada,  tending  to  form  an  independent  class  of  small  agricultural 
proprietors,  and  discusses  in  detail  the  more  recent  legislation  which  has  been 
promulgated  for  the  conservation,  encouragement,  and  protection  of  the  peasant 
class,  particularly  in  France  and  other  European  countries. 

While  recognizing  many  defects  in  recent  legislation  which  the  future  is  ex- 
pected to  correct,  it  is  believed  that  the  policy  of  the  French  government  in 
rendering  unseizable  for  debt  the  property  of  small  hoklers,  who  depend  upon 
their  holdings  wholly  or  partly  for  a  livelihood,  is  in  the  right  direction  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  peasant  class  in  economic  independence,  for  the  social 
welfare  of  their  families,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  their  posterity. 

Farm  management,  J.  H.  Hatnes  (Ind.  Fanner,  65  {1910),  No.  36,  p.  J).— 
The  economic  losses  which  occur  on  farms  as  a  result  of  bad  management  are 
outlined  in  this  article.  Among  the  sources  of  loss  mentioned  are  failure  to 
make  the  best  use  of  land,  to  employ  intelligent  help,  to  keep  laborers  con- 
stantly employed,  to  utiliiEe  farm  waste  products  to  the  best  advantage,  to  pro- 
vide proper  storing  places  for  implements  and  products,  to  maintain  a  fruit  and 
vegetable  garden  for  home  consumption,  and  to  be  in  ignorance  of  the  buying 
and  selling  prices  of  farm  commodities. 

Xakincr  fiTOod  farmers  out  of  poor  ones,  Rosa  P.  Chiles  {Amer.  Rev.  of 
RevietDs,  Vt  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  563^72,  figs.  13).— This  is  an  account  of  the 
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p  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work  of  this  Department  (B.  S.  R..  19.  p. 

I  1027). 

\  The  work  has  increased  "  from  one  agent  in  1904  to  430  agents  at  the  present 

time ;  from  one  farm  it  has  extended  to  60,000  farms  and  75,000  farmers ;  from 
one  State  to  13  States,"  and  in  addition  the  boys'  com  clubs  interest  40.000  boy 
'  farmers  between  10  and  18  years  of  age.    The  economic  effects  of  the  move- 

[  ment  in  increasing  the  yields  and  profits  of  growing  cotton,  com,  and  other 

i  crops  are  described  and  illustrated. 

\  The  mission  of  cooperative  demonstration  work  in  the  South,  S.  A.  Knapp 

[  (U.  8,  Dept.  Agr,,  Office  Sec,  Circ.  S8,  pp.  8). — ^Thls  is  an  extempore  address 

I*  delivered  before  the  agents  in  immediate  supervision  of  the  demonstration 

fields  (see  above).    The  author  discusses  the  need  of  tile  drainage,  live  stock 
farming,  properly  cured  hays,  farm  motors,  improved  education  for  coontry 
^  people,  and  the  readjustment  of  the  home.    The  agents  are  expected  to  co- 

:  operate  with  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  as  well  as  to  assist  farmers  to 

I  increase  their  wealth  and  obtain  greater  earning  power. 

The  first  aid  to  shipping  fruits,  vegetables,  butter,  eggrs,  and  game  for 
profit  to  market,  T.  G.  Thomas  {Houston,  Tex,,  1910,  pp,  98,  figs,  1?).— A 
practical  treatise  on  the  marketing  of  southern  produce. 

Betum  of  prices  of  crops,  live  stock,  and  other  Irish  acrricoltural  prod- 
ucts, W.  G.  S.  Adams  {Dept,  Agr.  and  Tech,  Instr,  Ireland,  Agr.  Statu.  1909, 
pp,  XIX -{-116,  dgma.  17). — Statistics  of  prices  in  Ireland  of  live  stock  and 
other  agricultural  produce  for  the  period  ended  December  31,  1909,  together 
with  tables  of  average  prices  for  the  20  years  1890-1909  and  of  the  quarterlj 
average  prices  during  1908  and  1909,  are  presented  and  discussed. 

Crop  Beporter  {U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statis,  Crop  Reporter,  12  {1910),  >'o. 
12,  pp.  89-96;  Sup.,  pp.  97-10. 't)  .—These  give  statistics  on  the  condition  aud 
acreage  of  crops  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  the  farm  valnes 
and  range  of  prices  of  agricultural  products,  monthly  receipts  of  eggs  and 
poultry  in  the  chief  markets  of  the  United  States,  a  summarized  statement  of 
exports  of  farm  and  forest  products  for  the  years  ended  June  30,  1900  and 
1910,  and  a  portion  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  this 
Department  for  the  fiscal  year  1910. 

AOBICTJITTTEAL  EDTJCATIOH. 

Agricultural  education,  0.  W.  Dabney  (In  Education  in  the  United  Statet. 
yew  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  1910,  pp.  595-^5i )  .—This  is  one  of  a  series  of 
monographs  edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  It  gives  an  account  of  the 
earliest  discussions  of  agricultural  education,  the  first  agricultural  societies 
and  fairs,  the  rise  of  agricultural  schools,  the  beginnings  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  first  agricultural  colleges,  the  land-grant  col- 
leges, their  classification,  requirements  for  admission,  courses  of  study*  mili- 
tary instruction,  and  expenses  of  students,  statistics,  extension  work  in  agricul- 
ture, agriculture  in  the  common  schools,  and  the  origin  of  the  agricultnral 
experiment  stations. 

^Progress  in  agricultural  education,  1909,  D.  J.  Cbosby  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agu 
Office  Expt.  Staa.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  251-S25,  pU  6).— This  is  a  review  fbr  1909  of 
the  leading  features  of  progress  in  agricultural  education  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  including  the  educational  work  of  this  Department,  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultnral  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  Second  National  Com  Exposition,  and  the  third  session 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture,  and  of  items  of  interest  as  to  the  dlfTer- 
ent  agricultural  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  secondary  and  elementary  schools. 
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Statistics  of  land-^rant  colleges  and  asrricaltoral  experiment  stations, 
1909,  Mabib  T.  Spethiiann  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  EiBpt,  8ta%.  Rpt,  1909, 
pp,  211-250). — ^A  compilation  from  official  sources  of  general  statistics,  courses 
of  study,  attendance,  value  of  funds  and  equipment,  revenues,  and  additions 
to  equipmoit  of  tlie  land-grant  colleges,  and  of  the  lines  of  work,  revenues,  and 
additions  to  equipment  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  tlie  United 
States  tor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1909. 

Technical  milling  education,  J.  Elliott  (Amer,  Hay,  Flour  and  Feed  Jour., 
n  {1910),  No,  6,  pp.  31-34).— This  paper,  read  before  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Millers'  Association,  discusses  the  need  of  technical  education  for  millers  and 
the  opportunities  for  graduates,  and  outlines  the  4-year  course  in  milling  intro* 
dnced  last  year  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

The  new  kind  of  country  schools,  Jessie  Field  (Farm  and  Fireside,  34 
(1910),  No.  2,  pp.  3,  4,  figs.  5).— The  author  describes  som^  of  the  practical 
features  of  school  work  as  conducted  in  Page  County,  Iowa,  such  as  the  exer- 
daes  with  the  Bal)cock  milk  tester,  supplementary  reading  and  study  with 
Farmers'  Bulletins  and  other  agricultural  publications,  school  garden  work, 
making  farm  devices  in  manual  training,  teaching  farm  problems  in  connec- 
tloo  with  arithmetic  and  conducting  boys'  agricultural  contests  and  girls' 
domestic  science  contests,  with  township  and  county  exhibits. 

Agricultural  extension  schools  {Ohio  State  Univ.  BuL  14  {1910),  No.  33, 
pp.  3-15,  figs.  13). — ^This  circular  contains  the  Ohio  law  relating  to  agricultural 
extension  work  and  a  description  of  the  work  thus  far  organized  as  agricul- 
tural extension  schools,  demonstrations  in  spraying  and  pruning  fruit  trees 
iDd  mixing  commercial  fertilizers,  field  meetings,  agricultural  trains,  fair  ex- 
hOkits,  bulletins,  suggestions  for  agricultural  work  in  the  rural  schools,  personal 
Tiaits  to  agriculturists,  and  lectures  at  institutes,  granges,  clubs,  and  other 
efganizations. 

Informaticm  in  considerable  detail  is  given  concerning  agricultural  extension 
Brtxiols,  including  outlines  of  courses,  rules  governing  the  holding  of  the  schools, 
loggestions  for  local  organizations,  items  of  local  expense,  and  the  daily 
tehedule. 

The  farmers'  institutes  in  the  United  States,  1909,  J.  Hamilton  and  J.  M. 
Stdman  {V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  8tas.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  32^-359) .—HUB 
ii  the  annual  report  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  Specialist  of  this  Office  for 
1909  concerning  the  work  of  the  Office  in  promoting  farmers'  institutes  and 
the  development  of  the  farmers'  institute  movement  in  the  different  States 
and  Territories.  It  includes  a  discussion  of  agricultural  college  and  experi- 
ment station  aid  to  institutes,  agricultural  college  extension  work  and  insti- 
tutes for  women,  an  account  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tioo  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers,  and  statistical  tables  showing  the  number 
of  institutes  held,  attendance,  funds  appropriated,  cost,  and  number  of  lecturers 
emptoyed. 

Tlie  Home  Gardening  Association  {Ann.  Rpt.  Home  Gard.  Assoc.  [Cleve- 
land], 10  {1909),  pp.  35,  figs.  25).— This  is  a  report  of  the  work  of  this  asso- 
ciation in  1909,  including  seed  distribution,  school  gardens  for  normal,  back- 
ward, defective,  and  delinquent  children,  kitchen  gardens,  a  public  school 
botanic  garden,  flower  shows,  closing  exercises,  correlation  with  other  school 
iQbjectB,  a  training  garden,  and  vacant  lot  gardens. 

A  unit  in  agriculture,  J.  D.  Elliff  ( Univ.  Mo.  Circ.  Inform.,  1910,  July, 
pp,  65). — In  this  circular  of  information,  issued  by  a  committee  on  accredited 
Kbools,  and  approved  by  the  faculty  of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture, 
the  author  gives  suggestions  concerning  the  course  of  study,  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  equipment  of  laboratories  and  libraries  for  teaching  agriculture  in 
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the  accredited  high  schools  of  the  State.  The  drcalar  Is  divided  into  two  parts, 
part  1  dealing  with  eqoipmeot  and  courses  of  study,  and  part  2  with  exercises 
and  problems  in  agriculture. 

In  part  1  the  suggestions  for  equipmeut  include  materials  and  apparatus  for 
soli  studies,  plant  studies,  text-books,  and  works  of  reference,  and  those  con- 
cerning the  course  of  study  include  general  suggestions  to  teachers  on  the  use 
of  materials  and  methods  of  teaching,  with  an  outline  course  taldng  up  the 
subject  of  agriculture  in  the  following  order:  Farm  crops,  the  soil,  plant 
propagation,  plant  growth,  enemies  of  plants,  animal  husbandry,  and  problems 
of  farm  management.  In  part  2  there  are  exercises,  problems,  and  score  cards 
corresponding  to  this  outline  course. 

The  course  includes  the  work  usually  reconunended  for  two  years  of  high 
school  work  but  it  can  prolmbly  be  covered  in  one  full  high  school  year  pro- 
vided not  too  much  collateral  reading  is  insisted  upon. 

Forest  nurseries  for  schools,  W.  M.  Moore  and  R  R.  Jackson  ( U.  8,  Dept. 
Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui.  Jlf2S,  pp.  24,  figs.  8). — The  authors  have  included  in  this 
publication  specific  suggestions  and  directions  for  preparing,  planning,  and  car- 
ing for  small  forest  nurseries  in  connection  with  the  public  schools.  The  work 
outlined  includes  the  collecting,  storing,  and  testing  of  seeds,  preparing  the  seed 
bed,  treatment  of  seeds  before  planting,  planting  the  seeds,  care  of  the  seed  bed 
and  seedlings,  transplanting  to  the  nursery  l>ed,  and  final  disposal  ef  young 
trees.    A  nursery  planting  table  for  forest  trees  is  also  given. 

HISCELLANEOTrS. 

Annual  Beport  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  1909  (17.  8.  Deft. 
Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Bias.  Rpt.  J 909,  pp.  439,  pis.  19,  flgs.  6).— This  includes  the 
usual  report  on  the  work  of  this  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1909, 
and  of  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  tbe 
United  States,  including  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Island  of  Guam; 
statistics  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  experiment  stations  for  1909;  and 
several  articles  and  reviews  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Twenty-second  Annual  Beport  of  Massachusetts  Station,  1909  ( Massachu- 
setts 8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pts.  1,  pp.  257,  pis.  6,  figs.  2;  2,  pp.  78).— Part  1  of  this 
report  contains  the  organization  list,  a  report  of  the  director,  a  financial  state- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  reports  of  heads  of  departments, 
and  numerous  special  articles.  Part  2,  which  is  the  portion  designed  for  gen- 
eral distribution,  consists  of  papers  of  a  popular  nature,  based  on  the  results 
of  the  observations  and  experiments  of  the  station,  and  of  a  brief  summary 
by  the  director  of  the  more  important  conclusions  from  these  articles.  The 
experimental  work  reported  in  each  part  of  the  report  is  for  the  most  part 
abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Department  Library,  October,  1910  ( U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Library  Mo.  BuL,  1  (1910),  No.  10,  pp.  261-^94).— ThiB  contains.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  data  for  Octol)er,  1910,  as  to  the  accessions  to  the  Library  of 
this  Department  and  the  additions  to  the  list  of  periodicals  currently  rec^ved, 
the  rules  adopted  by  the  Department  Library  with  reference  to  interlibrary 
loans,  and  references  to  recent  articles  of  interest  to  those  connected  witli 
agricultural  libraries. 

Experiment  Station  Work,  LX  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui.  425,  pp.  24, 
figs.  S). — ^This  number  contains  articles  on  the  following  subjects:  Commercial 
bean  growing,  digestion  experiments  with  range  forage  crops,  stallion  legislation 
in  the  United  States,  substitutes  for  oats  in  rations  for  horses,  and  simple 
Quantitative  tests  for  casein. 
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Califomift  TTniTertity. — Excavation  has  began  for  the  new  agricnltnral  bnlld- 
iQg.  This  is  to  be  a  white  granite  structure,  162  by  64  feet.  The  main  floor 
will  contain  a  lecture  room  to  accommodate  approximately  SOO,  a  museum,  the 
agricultural  library,  offices,  and  a  laboratory  for  horticulture  and  viticulture^ 
On  the  second  floor  will  be  laboratories  for  entomology  and  plant  pathology, 
and  additional  offices  and  lecture  rooma  A  laboratory  for  experimental  work 
in  plant  pathology,  the  mailing  rooms,  a  lecture  room,  and  other  offices  will  be 
housed  in  the  basement. 

The  third  annual  series  of  short  courses  at  Davis  has  closed  with  an  attend- 
nance  of  nearly  300,  of  whom  63  were  enrolled  in  the  work  in  hous^old  eco- 
nomics. The  regular  enrollment  of  the  school  at  the  close  of  its  second 
year  Is  77. 

Connectioat  College  and  Statioat. — The  various  agricultural  organizations  of 
the  State,  including  the  college  and  the  stations,  have  recently  formulated  n 
budget  giving  the  amounts  to  be  asked  of  the  State  legislature  for  agricultural 
purposes  for  the  ensuing  biennium.  In  this  budget  the  college  asks  for  addi- 
tional appropriations  of  $75,000  for  a  dormitory,  $25,000  for  a  poultry  school 
building,  $5,000  for  extension  work,  $40,000  for  additions  to  the  dairy  building 
and  bams,  $6,000  for  the  installation  of  electric  lighting,  $5,000  for  a  students* 
infirmary,  $5,000  for  furnishing  the  new  dining  liall,  and  $15,000  for  a  f^rm 
machinery  building. 

The  Storrs  Station  asks  an  increase  of  its  appropriation  from  $4,000  to  $9,000, 
and  the  State  Station  for  $6,500  additional  to  replace  fire  losses.  Accompanying 
the  budget  is  a  statement  discussing  the  comparative  State  expenditures  for 
various  pufposes  during  the  last  10  years,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
appropriations  for  agriculture  aggregated  $011,049.86,  which  is  but  2.35  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

Clinton  Grant,  who  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  cheese  maker  at  the 
Storrs  Station  in  connection  with  its  investigations  in  cooperation  with  this  De- 
partment, has  accepted  a  position  as  assistant  In  agronomy  at  the  Ohio  State 
University,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  January  1. 

To  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Prof.  William  H.  Brewer,  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  has  appointed  J.  W.  Alsop,  of  Avon,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  control  of  the  State  Station.  Q.  A.  Hopson  has  been  elected  secretary 
of  the  board. 

Idaho  ITnivcrsity.— L.  C  Alcher,  superintendent  of  the  Caldwell  substation, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  farm  mechanics,  a  new  position,  and  has  en- 
tered upon  his  duties.  Ck>urse8  are  to  be  oflfered  in  elementary  and  advanced 
farm  machinery  and  in  f^rm  buildings. 

niiaois  Station. — Recent  appointments  of  assistants  include  E.  M.  McDonald  In 
crop  production,  E.  B.  Hoskins,  F.  C.  Grannis,  and  J.  B.  Whitchurch  In  soil 
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fertility,  Francis  D.  Abbott  in  chemistry,  L.  W.  Summers  in  animal  husbandry, 
Josephine  Kerr  in  bacteriology,  and  W.  H.  Sacks  in  soils. 

Purdue  University  and  Station. — ^Among  the  estimates  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
ture by  the  university  are  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  maintenance  for  the  school 
of  agriculture,  $100,000  for  a  university  library,  $25,000  for  a  horse  bam, 
$25,000  for  a  beef  cattle  bam,  $25,000  for  a  veterhiary  laboratory,  clinic,  and 
hospital  building,  $60,000  for  a  dairy  building  and  equipment,  $25,000  for  green- 
houses, and  $15,000  for  a  horticultural  building. 

Mary  A.  Fitch  has  been  appointed  scientific  assistant  in  botany  in  the  station. 

Kansas  College. — A  spring  school  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  related 
subjects  for  teachers,  continuing  from  March  28  to  June  14  and  preceding  the 
summer  school  from  June  15  to  July  27,  is  announced. 

Louisiana  Stations. — Dr.  Harry  Morris,  a  graduate  of  the  veterinary  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  animal 
pathologist  of  the  State  Station  to  succeed  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Paulsen,  receatly 
resigned. 

Maine  University. — V.  R.  Gardner  has  resigned  as  professor  of  horticulture 
and  acting  dean  to. become  associate  horticulturist  at  the  Oregon  College  and 
Station.    Leon  S.  Merrill  has  l)een  designated  acting  dean. 

Michigan  College  and  Station.— William  H.  Brown,  Ph.  D.  (Johns  Hopkins) 
has  been  appointed  research  assistant  in  plant  physiology,  with  three-fourths 
of  his  time  to  be  in  connection  with  Adams  fund  investigation  and  the  remainder 
in  instruction  in  advanced  plant  physiology. 

Missouri  Station. — E.  S.  Vanatter  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  soil  survey 
work  l>eginning  January  1,  and  T.  R.  Douglass  assistant  in  agronomy  b^innlng 
Febroary  1. 

Montana  Station. — H.  B.  Bonebright,  professor  of  fttrm  mechanics  at  the 
Colorado  College,  lias  been  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  agricultural  engineer- 
ing work,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  February  1. 

New  Hampshire  College  and  Station. — ^The  new  dairy  building  has  now  been 
completed.  It  is  a  terra  cotta,  tile,  and  cement  fireproof  structure,  with  a  main 
portion  two  stories  in  height  with  about  55  ft  frontage  and  48  ft.  in  depth, 
flanked  by  two  one-story  wings  37  by  11^  ft.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  large 
demonstration  room  for  dairy  machinery  and  a  laboratory  equipped  for  dairy 
chemistry  work,  with  the  college  creamery  in  the  rear.  The  second  story  is 
occupied  by  offices,  class  rooms,  and  a  reading  room. 

Hew  Mexico  College  and  Station. — R.  E.  Willard,  formerly  of  the  Bureau  of 
Soils  of  this  Department,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  agronomy  In 
charge  of  soil  work.  F.  W.  Christensen,  assistant  in  animal  nutrition  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Animal  Nutrition,  has  arrived  to  take  charge  of 
chemical  work  of  extensive  nutrition  digestion  experiments  in  cooperation  with 
the  departm^t  of  animal  husbandry.  W.  A.  Lassell  has  succeeded  Louis  lies 
as  dairyman. 

Cornell  ITniversity  and  Station. — The  enrollment  in  the  college  of  agriculture, 
has  now  reached  1,254,  an  increase  of  more  than  34  per  cent  over  last  year. 
The  trustees  have  decided  to  charge  tuition  to  students  in  the  college  of  agri- 
culture who  are  not  residents  or  citizais  of  the  State.    It  is  announced  in  the 
daily  press  that  16  students  in  the  short  winter  courses  were  college  graduates. 

A  department  of  forestry  has  be^i  established  with  Walter  Mulford,  junior 
professor  of  forestry  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  as  its  h^ad.  Professor 
Mulford  takes  up  his  regular  work  at  Cornell  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
college  year,  but  has  been  giving  about  a  month  to  its  organization  f  uring  the 
present  winter. 
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Walter  W.  Hall,  Instructor  In  cheese  making  from  1804  to  1908,  died  at 
Gonyemenr,  N.  Y.,  Dec^nber  15,  aged  61  years. 

Mw  M.  McCool  has  been  appointed  assistant  In  plant  physiology  In  the  col- 
lege and  station. 

North  Dakota  Station. — ^Leon  A.  Ck>ngdon,  whose  resignation  from  the  New 
Jersey  State  Station  has  been  preyionsly  noted,  has  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
assistant  chemist  at  this  station. 

Ohio  Station. — George  R.  Green  has  been  appointed  assistant  forester,  and 
Fred  K.  Mathis  assistant  botanist 

Oklahoma  College  and  Station. — ^Members  of  the  station  staff  assisted  the  col- 
lie on  the  better  seed  and  live  stock  train  which  recently  traversed  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State.  This  train  was  most  enthusiastically  received,  the  average 
daily  attendance  being  over  4.000,  of  whom  fully  60  per  cent  were  farmers.  At 
one  stop  six  rural  schools  were  in  attendance. 

The  department  of  chemistry  has  recently  completed  a  special  laboratory  for 
nitrogen  and  other  determinations  requiring  an  atmosphere  practically  free 
from  ammonia. 

Oregon  College  and  Station.— C.  B.  Bradley  has  resigned  as  professor  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry  and  chemist  to  engage  In  commercial  work  in  Indiana. 
Charles  A.  Cole  has  resigned  as  assistant  professor  of  pomology  and  assistant 
horticulturist  to  take  up  commercial  work  in  Idaho. 

Xhode  Island  College  and  Station. — ^The  college  is  asking  the  general  assembly 
for  an  appropriation  of  $75,000  for  a  new  science  building.  This  is  expected  to 
house  the  departments  of  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  and  bacteriology. 
Including  the  biological  department  of  the  station. 

On  account  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Union  in 
Rhode  Island  and  continued  applications  for  admission,  it  has  decided  to  take 
out  articles  of  incorporation.  The  work  is  expanding  so  rapidly  on  account  of 
demands  from  the  farmers  themselves  that  steps  may  possibly  be  taken  by  the 
organization  to  secure  an  appropriation  from  the  State  for  the  continuance  of 
the  work  on  a  scale  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people.  Its  work  is  carried  on 
in  cooperation  with  the  station. 

J.  B.  Seabright  has  been  appointed  assistant  chemist 

Sonth  Dakota  College  and  Station. — Clifford  W.  Willis  has  resigned  as 
agronomist  to  l>ecome  editor  of  Northtoest  FamiBtead,  a  new  publication. 

Tennessee  University. — The  Southern  Farm  Advocate^  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
announces  that  C.  H.  Lane  has  resigned  as  instructor  in  agronomy  to  accept 
the  editorship  of  that  Journal. 

Texas  Station. — ^William  H.  Dean,  Jr.,  of  the  Bureau  of  E^ntomology  of  this 
DQ[)artment,  has  been  appointed  assistant  entomologist  H.  O.  Holmes  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Temple  substation,  F.  L.  Young  of  that 
at  Pecos,  and  T.  W.  Buell  of  that  at  Denton, 

West  Virginia  University. — The  college  of  agriculture  has  begun  the  publica- 
tion of  School  Agriculture,  which  is  issued  monthly  from  November  to  April, 
and  is  sent  free  to  all  teachers  and  school  officers  making  application.  The  first 
number  was  devoted  to  soil  studies  and  the  second  takes  up  seeds  and  seedlings. 

The  first  state  com  show  was  held  January  5-7,  in  connection  with  the  short 
course  of  the  university.  A  state  com  growers'  association  was  organized  to 
further  the  development  of  the  industry. 

Wisconsin  University  and  Station. — A  Wisconsin  country  life  conference  was 
held  at  the  university  Febraary  14  and  15  under  the  auspices  of  the  college  of 
agriculture.  Special  attention  was  given  to  social  and  economic  aspects  of 
country  life. 
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M.  EI  Jahr  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  soils  in  the  college  and  B.  D. 
Leith  assistant  in  agronomy  in  the  college  and  station. 

Wyoming  Station. — ^A  new  barn  for  the  agronomy  farm  has  Just  been  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  about  $3,500.  This  bam  will  be  primarily  a  horse  barn, 
with  a  large  room  for  the  storing  of  station  machinery. 

It  has  been  proved  definitely  that  the  woody  aster  Is  a  poisonous  plant.  The 
losses  from  it  throughout  Wyoming  have  been  very  great,  being  estimated  at 
$30,000  for  sheep  at  Medicine  Bow  alone  in  1909. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. — The  sixty-second 
annual  meeting  of  this  association  and  its  affiliated  societies  was  held  at 
Minneapolis,  December  28-31,  1910,  in  the  buildings  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Minne- 
sota. The  officers  elected  for  1911  are  as  follows:  President,  C.  E.  Bessey, 
University  of  Nebraska ;  general  secretary,  J.  Zeleny,  University  of  Minnesota ; 
and  general  secretary  of  the  council,  T.  S.  Palmer,  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  of  this  Department    The  next  meeting  place  will  be  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  American  Chemical  Society  had  the  largest  representation  of  any  Indi- 
vidual society  at  the  meeting.  A  notable  feature  of  this  session  was  the  first 
meeting  of  a  section  of  biological  chemistry,  under  the  chairmanship  of  C.  Li. 
Alsberg  and  I.  K.  Phelps,  of  this  Department,  and  with  an  unusually  large 
number  of  papers.  A.  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  was  elected  presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  year,  the  secretary  and  the  treasurer  being  reelected.  Its 
next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Among  the  other  organizations  represented,  the  American  Association  of 
Economic  Entomologists  elected  for  Its  president  F.  L.  Washburn  of  the 
Minnesota  University  and  Station;  vice  presidents,  E.  D.  Ball,  of  the  Utah 
College  and  Station,  and  R.  H.  Pettlt,  of  the  Michigan  College  and  Station ;  and 
secretary,  A.  F.  Burgess,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this  Department  The 
American  Association  of  Horticultural  Inspectors  formed  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion, with  the  following  officers :  President,  F.  Sherman,  Jr.,  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Station ;  vice  president,  T.'  J.  Headlee,  of  the  Kansas  College  and 
Station;  and  secretary-treasurer,  T.  B.  Symons,  of  the  Maryland  College  and 
Station.  The  American  Phy to-Pathological  Society,  at  Its  second  annual  meet- 
ing, elected  for  president  A.  D.  Selby,  of  the  Ohio  Station ;  vice  president,  R.  A. 
Harper,  University  of  Wisconsin;  and  secretary-treasurer,  C.  L.  Shear,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department 

American  Home  Economics  Association. — ^The  third  annual  meeting  of  this 
association  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  December  27-30,  1910,  in  conjunction  with 
the  American  Sociological  Society,  American  Economic  Association,  American 
Political  Science  Association,  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  and 
American  Statistical  Association.  Its  program  In  consequence  gave  special 
emphasis  to  the  economic  and  sociological  phases  related  to  home  economics, 
but  there  was  also  a  long  list  of  scientific  papers,  particularly  In  the  field  of 
dietetics  and  nutrition,  where  15  papers  were  offered.  There  was  also  a  session 
devoted  to  courses  of  Instruction  In  home  economics  and  on  extension  work  as 
carried  on  by  colleges  of  agriculture. 

Among  the  officers  elected  were  the  following :  Honorary  president,  Mrs.  Ellen 
H.  Richards,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ;  vice  presidents.  Dr.  C.  F. 
Langworthy  of  this  Office,  Mrs.  Mary  Schenk  Woolman  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  and  Miss  Martha  Van  R^isselaer  of  Cornell  University, 
and  secretary- treasurer.  Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Andrews  of  Teachers  College. 

The  International  Agrogeologioal  Congress  of  Stockholm. — ^The  widespread 
revival  of  Interest  In  the  matter  of  securing  uniformity  of  methods  of  soil 
Investigation  Is  shown  by  the  organization  of  .the  International  Agrogeologlcal 
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Congress,  the  first  meeting  of  which  was  held  at  Budapest  in  1909  and  the 
second  in  connection  with  the  International  Geological  Congress  at  Stoclcholni 
in  1910. 

According  to  an  account  in  Nature  the  Stockholm  meeting  was  attended  by 
over  160  members.  There  was  an  Interesting  ezliibition  of  soil  maps,  appa- 
ratus, and  typical  soils. 

Among  the  more  important  papers  presented  were  the  presidential  address  on 
Swedish  Soil  Types  and  Their  Distribution,  by  Gunnar  Andersson  (Sweden) ; 
The  Mechanical  Analysis  of  Soils,  by  A.  Atterberg  (Sweden) ;  Mechanical  Soil 
Analysis,  by  P.  Vinassa  de  Regny  (Italy) ;  The  Importance  of  Golloids  in  Soils, 
by  E.  Ramann  (Germany) ;  The  Colloid  Substances  in  Soils  and  Their  Deter- 
mination, by  D.  J.  Hissink  (Holland) ;  Netherlands  Diluvial  Loam,  by  G.  H. 
licopold  (Holland) ;  The  Physiological  Function  of  the  Plant  Foods  of  the  Soil 
and  Their  Relative  Proportion,  by  D.  Dicenty  (Hungary) ;  On  the  Preparation 
of  Soil  Solutions  for  Chemical  Analysis,  by  A.  von  Sigmond  (Hungary) ;  The 
Determination  of  the  Assimilable  Plant  Food  in  the  Soil,  by  A.  Bindell  (Fin- 
land) ;  The  Preparation  ef  Soil  Elxtracts  for  Chemical  Analysis,  by  A.  Vester- 
berg  (Sweden) ;  New  Principles  of  Soil  Investigation,  by  A.  Atterberg  (Sweden) ; 
Agrogeological  Investigations  in  Finland,  by  B.  Frosterus  (Finland) ;  The  Pur- 
pose and  Fundamental  Principles  of  Soil  Classification,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard  and 
R.  H.  Loughridge  (California) ;  The  Nomenclature  and  the  Classification  of 
Soil  Types,  by  B.  de  Inkey  (Hungary) ;  The  Chemical  Analysis  of  Moor  Soils  in 
Their  Valuation  for  Culture  Purposes,  by  H.  von  Feilltien  (Sweden) ;  Botan- 
ical-Geological Investigations  of  the  Swedish  Moor  Culture  Society,  by  E.  Hag- 
hmd  (Sweden) ;  A  CHimatic  Zone  Soil  Map  for  Croat ia-Slavonia,  by  K.  Ctorja- 
noTid-Kramberger  (Hungary) ;  Phint  Food,  Especially  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
Nitrogen,  in  Acid  Soils  and  Their  Determination,  by  M.  Welbull  ( Sweden)  ; 
Some  Methods  of  Analysis  in  Soil  Investigations,  by  A.  Vesterberg  (Sweden) ; 
Some  Notes  on  the  Mechanical  Analysis  of  Soils,  Especially  of  Those  of  Arid 
Begions,  by  W.  Beam  (Egypt) ;  The  Study  of  Soils  in  Egypt,  by  W.  F.  Hume 
(Egypt) ;  Nomenclature  and  Classification  of  Soils,  by  P.  Kossovich  (Russia) ; 
Systematic  Soil  Surveying,  by  K.  O.  BjOrlykke  (Norway) ;  and  Systematic  Soil 
Surveying,  by  F.  Sandor  (Hungary). 

Abstracts  of  several  of  these  papers  will  be  found  in  this  number  of  the 
Record,  The  papers  emphasized  especially  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  methods 
of  examination  and  classification  of  soils,  stress  being  laid  upon  the  chemical, 
physical,  and  physiological  relations  rather  than  on  the  geological  relations  of 
soils.    The  next  meeting  of  the  Congress  is  to  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1914. 

Agrlonltiire  at  Southern  Eduoational  AtsodatioB. — ^At  the  convention  of  the 
Southern  Educational  Association  in  Chattanooga,  December  27-29,  considerable 
attention  was  given  at  both  general  and  special  sessions  to  the  different  phases 
of  agricultural  education.  Representing  this  Department,  Assistant  Secretary 
W.  M.  Hajrs  gave  an  illustrated  address  on  Vocational  Education,  Dr.  A.  C. 
True  read  a  paper  on  Correlating  the  Work  in  Agricultural  Education,  Dr.  S.  A. 
Knapp  gave  an  address  on  Our  Losses  or  What  We  Might  Have  Had,  and  D.  J. 
Oosby  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  Community  Work  in  Rural  High  Schools. 

Dean  Russell,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  spoke  at  one  of  the  evening 
sessions  and  showed  lantern  views  to  illustrate  ttte  Value  of  Demonstration 
Methods  in  the  Agricultural  Education  of  the  Rural  Population,  J.  F.  Duggar 
read  papers  on  Preparing  Teachers  to  Give  Instruction  in  Agriculture  and 
Courses  in  Agriculture  Adapted  to  High  Schools,  and  P.  H.  Rolfs  discussed 
Technical  Education,  our  Greatest  Need.  There  were  also  several  other  papers 
and  discussions  of  this  nature  in  the  departments  of  higher  technical  education, 
secondary  education,  superintendence,  and  secondary  industrial  education. 
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State  School  of  Agrioultnre  in  yermont — ^The  legislature  of  Vermont  has 
passed  a  bill  establishing  a  State  school  of  agricnltare  with  an  appropriation  of 
$20,000  for  buildings,  repairs,  and  equipment,  and  $10,000  annually  for  main- 
tenance. The  bill  also  makes  provision  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Randolph,  and  the  transfer  of  its  property  to  the  trustees  of 
the  new  school  of  agriculture.  This  will  give  a  fairly  good  equipment  of  build- 
ings to  begin  with,  and  it  is  understood  that  suitable  land  can  be  procured  in  the 
vicinity.  The  act  is  to  take  effect  at  once  and  it  is  expected  tliat  the  school 
will  open  in  the  fall  of  1911.  The  board  of  trustees  is  to  consist  of  the  gover- 
nor and  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  ex  officio,  and  three  practical  agricul- 
turists to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the  trustees  are  to  appoint  a  local 
director. 

Agrioultural  Instmotioii  at  Columbia  UniTerslty. — It  is  announced  that  the 
projected  agricultural  school  of  the  university  will  be  located  at  Flshkill-on- 
the-Hudson,  where  William  Blodgett  has  given  the  university  a  farm  of  about 
750  acres  for  the  purpose,  and  that  active  development  of  the  property  will  be- 
gin this  spring.  ^ 

Continuing  the  work  inaugurated  last  winter  the  university  is  conducting  a 
course  of  16  lectures  on  economic  agriculture,  the  lectures  being  given  weekly 
at  4.30  o*clock  by  different  specialists  and  by  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City.  The  enrollment  for  these  courses,  according  to  the  Country  Gentle- 
many  was  170,  as  against  35  last  year. 

Experiment  Station  at  Oazaca,  Kexico. — ^According  to  a  recent  note  by  Consular 
Agent  E.  M.  Lawton,  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  the  formal  opening  of  this  station  (B. 
S.  R.,  22,  p.  498)  occurred  in  connection  with  the  recent  centennial  celebration  of 
Mexican  independence.  The  equipment  includes  2,000  acres  of  diversified  soils 
and  altitudes,  an  electric  pumping  plant,  au  irrigation  system,  and  extensive 
buildings.  Stock  raising,  dairying,  forestry,  and  plant  propagation  are  among 
the  lines  of  work  contemplated.  It  is  also  planned  to  open  a  school  for  the 
practical  instruction  of  prospective  overseers  and  foremen  of  haciendas  and 
ranches  early  in  1911. 

New  Jersey  Country  Life  Meetingr* — A  rural  life  conference  was  held  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  November  19.  The  speakers  included  President  Henry  A. 
Buttz,  of  Drew  Seminary,  who  presided;  President  K.  L.  Butterfleld,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Collie,  who  spoke  on  the  rural  church  in  country 
life;  Assistant  Secretary  W.  M.  Hays,  of  this  Department,  who  discussed  the 
rural  school  systems  and  agricultural  high  schools;  Miss  Sarah  B.  Askew,  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Library,  who  spoke  of  the  benefits  of  traveling  libraries 
to  country  people;  Mrs.  Frank  Ambler  Pattison,  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  as  to  the  possibilities  of  such  clubs  in 
rural  districts;  and  Preston  G.  Orwig,  organizing  secretary  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  and  Dr.  George  E.  Fisher,  of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  regarding  certain  phases  of  their  work  for  country  boya  During 
the  conference  a  commission  was  appointed  to  study  rural  conditions  in  Morris 
and  Essex  counties,  with  a  view  to  putting  into  practical  working  the  sugges- 
tions presented. 

Montana  Country  Life  Commission. — ^A  country  life  commission  of  five  has 
been  organized  in  Montana,  among  the  members  being  F.  S.  Cooley,  of  the 
Montana  College.  Among  its  suggested  projects  is  the  organization  of  farmers' 
clubs. 
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RECENT  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE 


AOBICULTU£AL  CHEMISTBT— AOBOTECHHT. 

Studies  of  the  changes  occurring  in  heated  soils,  S.  U.  Pickering  {Jour. 
Affr.  8ci,,  S  (1910),  No.  S,  pp,  258-276,  charts  5).— "The  water  extracts  ob- 
tainable from  soils  are  of  constant  composition  as  regards  organic  matter  when 
the  time  allowed  for  the  extraction  varies  from  20  to  820  minutes,  the  tempera- 
ture from  7  to  23*,  and  the  proportions  from  6  to  10  of  soil  to  100  of  water. 
Tbe  Inorganic  matter  is  not  affected  by  the  time,  but  is  by  the  temperature  and 
proportions. 

"The  increase  In  soluble  matter  produced  by  heating  a  soil,  and  tbe  accom- 
panying toxic  qualities  toward  the  germination  of  seeds  in  It,  is  gradually 
reduced  by  exposing  these  soils  in  a  moist  condition  to  the  air,  even  under 
aseptic  conditions,  but  is  not  reduced  when  tbe  soils  are  kept  moist  in  tbe 
absence  of  air.  The  destruction  of  the  toxic  substance  is  probably,  therefore, 
doe  to  oxidation. 

Tnheated  soils,  or  soils  heated  only  to  a  low  temperature,  exhibit  on  keep- 
ing an  increase  in  soluble  matter ;  this  occurs  wbether  air  is  admitted  or  not, 
and  this  change,  therefore,  is  probably  not  an  oxidation  process;  the  substance 
formed,  moreover,  in  such  cases  appears  to  have  little  or  no  toxic  action  on 
germination.  This  increase  of  soluble  matter,  due  to  the  formation  of  a  non- 
toxic substance,  is  preceded  by  a  preliminary  diminution  of  soluble  matter, 
precisely  similar  to  the  diminution  of  toxic  matter  occurring  continuously  In 
the  more  highly  heated  soils;  such  toxic  matter,  therefore,  appears  to  be 
present  in  all  soils,  whether  heated  or  not,  though,  in  the  latter  case,  It  is 
present  in  such  small  quantities  tliat  it  soon  becomes  completely  oxidised. 

**  Air-dried  soils,  heated  and  unheated,  when  kept  for  some  months  show  an 
appreciable  reduction  in  soluble  constituents,  and  also  in  toxic  properties  (where 
such  properties  were  originally  present),  closely  similar  to  the  reduction 
exhibited  by  moist  soils  kept  in  air  for  about  10  days." 

Chemical  nature  of  soil  organic  matter,  O.  Schreineb  and  E.  C.  Shobet 
(17.  8.  Dept,  Affr.,  Bur,  SoUs  Buh  74,  pp,  48,  pi.  /).— The  authors  herein  report 
the  results  of  investigations  of  numerous  soils,  from  which  they  have  isolated 
16  definite  organic  compounds  which  "  belong  to  8  different  classes  of  chemical 
compounds,  some  containing  carl)on  and  hydrogen  only,  some  containing  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  some  containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen.  Paraffin  hydrocarbons,  acids,  alcohols,  esters,  carbohydrates,  hexone 
bases,  pyrimidin  derivatives,  and  purin  bases  are  represented.  The  list  of 
isolated  and  identified  compounds  comprises:  Hentriacontane,  CnH«4;   mono- 
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hydroxystearic  acid,  CisHmOs;  paraffinlc  acid,  CmH«sOs;  llgnoceric  acid,  CtAiOs; 
phytosterol,  Ca8H440.H30 ;  pentosan,  CsHsOa  ;  histidin,  GJIsOsNs ;  arginin,  C»HmOsN«  ; 
cytosin,  C4H.ON».HaO;  xantliin,  C6H40,N4;  hypoxanthin,  CHiON*;  fatty  glycerids 
and  several  resin  acids  and  esters. 

"  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  while  the  work  here  reported  shows  the 
complex  character  of  the  organic  matter  of  soils,  this  complexity  is  not  bo 
great  that  the  chemical  nature  of  all  of  the  organic  matter  of  soils  can  not  be 
determined  by  modern  methods  of  research." 

A  schematic  representation  of  the  methods  utilized  for  separating  and  isolating 
the  above  bodies  is  given.    See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  919). 

Studies  of  the  ammonia-soluble  organic  matter  of  the  soil,  6.  S.  Fraps  and 
N.  C.  Hamnkb  {Texas  8ta,  Bui,  129,  pp.  7-49).— The  first  section  of  this  work 
deals  with  a  comparative  study  of  methods  for  estimating  the  humus  in  soils. 
The  authors  use  the  term  "humus"  in  this  paper  for  convenience  in  desig- 
nating the  ammonia-soluble  organic  matter,  but  do  not  mean  to  subscribe 
thereby  to  any  theory  which  concerns  the  importance  of  the  ammonia-soluble 
material. 

A  comparison  between  the  official  method  (R  S.  R.,  19,  p.  506)  and  the 
Snyder  method  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  857;  7,  pp.  477,  484;  9,  pp.  632,  641;  16,  p.  956) 
showed  that  the  latter  gave  lower  results  on  igniting  the  extract  but  that  the 
solution  contained  more  clay  (ash).  CJorrecting  by  the  Peters- A veritt  method 
(E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  114)  by  subtracting  10  per  cent  of  clay  showed  the  Snyder 
method  to  give  the  lower  results  of  the  two,  from  which  the  authors  conclude 
that  "  a  correction  of  the  loss  on  ignition  by  subtracting  10  per  cent  of  the  ash, 
as  proposed  by  Peters  and  A  veritt,  is  better  than  no  correction." 

The  authors  consider  that  the  selecting  of  a  method  for  this  work  is  greatly 
dependent  upon  its  ease  of  execution.  The  official  method  has  the  advantage  of 
bringing  less  clay  into  suspension  and  apparently  extracts  Just  as  much  organic 
matter  (or  more)  as  the  Snyder  method.  On  the  other  hand,  when  utilizing 
this  method  for  heavy  clay  soils  gumming  occurs  and  a  long  time  is  required 
for  the  extraction  process.  **  Filtration  through  unglazed  porcelain  removes 
the  clay,  but  a  portion  of  the  organic  matter  may  not  pass  through.  The  day 
may  be  precipitated  by  means  of  various  salts,  such  as  ammonium  sulphate  or 
chlorid  and  sodium  sulphate  or  chlorid."  A  further  study  is  to  be  made  of  the 
electrolytic  method  for  removing  the  clay.  It  was  also  noted  that  "  evaporation 
and  solution  of  the  residue  in  ammonia  as  proposed  by  Mooers  (E.  S.  R.,  19, 
p.  714)  appears  to  be  the  most  promising  method  for  the  estimation  of  humns. 
Precipitation  with  acid,  as  is  to  be  expected,  removes  only  a  portion  of  the 
dissolved  organic  matter.  The  average  recovery  is  64  per  cent  Extended 
washing  with  acid  increases  the  quantity  of  ash  in  suspension  but  has  little 
effect  on  the  organic  matter.  Strong  ammonia  extracts  more  organic  matter 
than  dilute  ammonia.  This  is  evidence  that  material  goes  into  solution  which 
is  not  *  ammonium  humate  *  but  is  merely  organic  matter  soluble  in  ammonia,  or 
converted  by  it  into  soluble  compounds." 

Part  2  treats  of  the  formation  of  ammonia-soluble  organic  matter  In  the  soil. 
and  shows  that  "  organic  matter  added  to  the  soil  already  contains  ammonia- 
soluble  material.  When  no  correction  is  made  for  the  ammonia-soluble  sub- 
stances in  the  added  material,  ammonia-soluble  humus  is  appar^itly  formed  In 
the  decay  of  cotton-seed  meal,  etc.,  but  when  correction  is  made  for  the  added 
ammonia-soluble  material  the  ammonia-soluble  material  is  found  to  decrease. 
The  least  loss  of  organic  matter  takes  place  with  a  soil  containing  water  equal 
to  77  per  cent  of  its  saturation  capacity." 

.  Section  3  deals  chiefly  with  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  precipitated 
humic  acids  as  prepared  from  various  sella 
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The  conclusions  from  this  work  are  as  follows :  "  *  Humic  acid '  was  pre- 
pared by  two  methods,  with  ammonia  and  with  sodium  hydrozid  and  sodium 
phosphate.  Humic  acid  shaken  with  salt  solution  according  to  Hopkins'  method 
for  soil  acidity  (E.  S.  R..  14,  p.  1045)  exhibite  only  about  12  per  cent  of  its 
real  acidity."  The  authors  also  point  out  tliat  the  humates  do  not  behave 
toward  precipitating  agents  as  in  ordinary  reactions  but  almost  always  require 
an  excess  of  the  reagent  before  the  precipitation  occurs,  and  further  that  a 
difference  exists  in  the  humates  obtained  from  yarious  soils. 

''Magnesium  salts  do  not  precipitate  some  humates,  and  magnesium  humate 
Is  mach  more  easily  soluble  in  water  than  calcium  humate.  Humic  acid  is 
dissolved  by  caustic  soda  in  presence  of  calcium  carbonate.  Analyses  of 
hnmic  salts  gave  an  equivalent  [combining  weight!  of  about  250  for  the 
mixed  humic  acids.  Humic  acid  l)oiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  gave  about 
2  per  cent  reducing  sugars.  The  humus  preparations  contain  easily  diffusible 
material,  when  dissolved  in  ammonia.  After  2  or  8  diffusions,  the  '  ammonium 
hnmate*  diffuses  at  the  nearly  constant  rate  of  al)out  1  to  2  per  cent  of  the 
hamate.  The  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  humus  preparations  by 
ammonia  varies  from  0.13  to  0.54  per  cent,  which  is  a  small  amount.  The 
purified  humic  acid  (by  ammonia)  contains  44  to  56  per  cent  carbon  and  4.3 
to  5.4  per  cent  nitrogen.  Humic  acid  extracted  by  phosphate  contains  a  high 
amount  of  ash.  The  water  and  ash-free  material  contains  52  to  64  ver  cent 
carbon  and  3.7  to  5.2  per  cent  nitrogen.  The  humic  acids  from  the  California 
soils  are  not  rich  in  nitrogen.  Humus  soluble  in  alcohol  contains  higher  per- 
centages of  carl)on  than  that  not  soluble.  The  clay  precipitated  by  ammonium 
salts  from  the  humus  solution  contains  from  1.53  to  7.80  per  cent  carbon, 
equivalent  to  2.64  to  13.45  per  cent  organic  matter.  The  suspended  clay  may 
thus  contain  considerable  percentages  of  organic  carbon.  The  loss  on  ignition, 
less  the  organic  matter,  varies  from  1.77  to  13.04  per  cent  of  the  clay.  The 
average  is  8  per  cent  This  is  the  amount  of  the  correction  which  should  be 
made,  if  any  is  to  he  made." 

The  ammonia  in  soils,  E.  J.  Russell  {Jour.  Agr,  Sci.,  3  {1910),  No,  S,  pp. 
2SS-245,  figs.  2), — ^The  author  for  the  purpose  of  this  work  considers  a  sul)- 
stance  an  ammonia  compound  if  it  evolves  ammonia  quickly,  completely,  and 
in  one  stage,  when  treated  with  alkalis  at  a  low  temperature. 

"When  soils  are  distilled  at  low  pressures  with  small  quantities  of  potash 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  a  definite  amoimt  of  ammonia  is  evolved  and  the  reaction 
then  comes  to  an  end.  It  is  considered  that  this  amount  represents  the  am- 
monium salts  in  the  soil.  When  larger  quantities  of  potash  are  used,  or 
when  baryta  or  magnesia  in  aqueous  suspension  is  substituted,  the  decom- 
position is  not  definite  but  continues  indefinitely.  During  the  progress  of  the 
first  distillation,  however,  magnesia  gives  off  the  same  quantities  of  ammonia 
as  small  quantities  of  alcoholic  potash. 

"Two  methods  based  on  these  observations  are  given  for  estimating  the 
amount  of  ammonia  in  soils.  If  the  amount  of  organic  matter  is  not  too 
high  distillation  with  magnesia  at  reduced  pressure  gives  accurate  results, 
otherwise  It  Is  necessary  to  use  alcoholic  potash.  The  quantity  of  ammonia 
In  samples  of  soil  taken  at  different  periods  of  the  year  Is  found  to  be  con- 
stant but  very  small,  being  only  about  one  or  two  parts  per  million  of  soil. 
The  higher  the  amount  of  organic  matter  the  greater  the  ammonia  content, 
rising  to  five  or  six  parts  per  million  on  heavily  dunged  arable  or  garden  soils. 

"As  there  Is  no  tend^icy  for  ammonia  to  accumulate  It  follows  that  the  rate 
of  nitrification  must  be  greater  than  that  of  ammonia  production  and  in 
normal  conditions  is  limited  by  this  rate.  Reviewing  in  the  light  of  this 
observation  the  various  methods  of  studying  the  rate  of  nitrification  in  soil. 
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it  is  seen  that  they  really  deal  with  tliree  separate  iXkiogs — tbe  rate  of  am- 
monia production  in  soil,  the  rate  of  nitrification  in  soil,  and  the  rate  of  nitrifi- 
cation in  a  culture  solution.  In  these  circumstances  it  Is  not  surprising  that 
concordant  results  have  not  been  obtained.  When  ammonium  salts  react  with 
soil  a  certain  proportion  alters  into  a  stable  combination  which  is  not  decom- 
posed on  distillation  with  alcoholic  potash  or  magnesia  and  is  therefore  not 
an  ammonium  compound.    Its  constitution  has,  however,  not  been  determined.*' 

Vegetable  proteins,  T.  B.  Osbobnb,  trans,  by  Helene  Sghleslnoeb  (Ergeh. 
Physiol.,  10  {1910),  pp,  4^-215,  figs.  7).— In  this  publication  the  author  presents 
the  work  done  in  the  field  of  the  chemistry  of  the  vegetable  proteins,  and  which 
hicludes  much  of  his  own  work  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  509;  23,  p.  410).  The  subject 
is  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  proteins,  and^  their  ultimate  cleavage 
products  as  they  occur  in  the  individual  seeds  or  plants. 

The  partial  hydrolysis  of  proteins. — ^H,  On  flbrin-lieteroalbiunose,  P.  A. 
Levene,  D.  D.  Vah  Sltke,  and  F.  J.  Bibchasd  {Jour,  Biol.  Chem.,  8  {1910), 
2fo,  4,  pp.  269-284). — ^The  authors  report  work  on  the  preparation  and  hydrolysis 
of  hetero-albumose.  Out  of  a  total  of  58.05  parts  of  amino  acid  obtained  from 
100  parts  of  albumose,  glutaminic  acid  constituted  9.51,  prolln  4.27,  aspartic 
acid  4.73,  arginln  6.35,  lysin  4.80,  and  cystin  4.10  parts. 

On  the  refractive  indexes  of  solutions  of  certain  proteins. — ^U,  The  para- 
nueleins,  T.  B.  Robebtsozi  {Jour.  BioU  Chem.,  8  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  287-295). — 
"  The  r^ractive  indexes  of  solutions  of  paranuclein,  prepared  from  casein  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  body  of  the  paper,  are  connected  with  their  concen- 
trations by  the  formula  n—ni=aXc,  where  n  is  the  refractive  index  of  the 
solution,  th  is  the  refractive  index  of  the  solvent,  in  this  instance  fiftieth- 
normal  potassium  hydroxid  (1.3334  at  22""),  c  is  the  percentage  concentration 
of  the  protein  in  the  solution,  and  a  is  a  constant  which  is  numerically  equal  to 
the  change  in  the  refractive  index  of  the  solvent  which  is  brought  about  by  dis- 
solving 1  gm.  in  100  cc.  The  same  law  has  previously  been  shown  to  hold  good 
for  solutions  of  casein  and  of  ovomucoid  in  various  solvents. 

"The  value  of  a,  in  the  above  fo;*mula,  for  paranuclein  is  0.00140.  'Para- 
nuclein A'  is  prepared  from  paranuclein  by  partial  digestion  with  calcium 
hydrate  and  differs  from  it  mainly  in  its  lower  phosphorus  content  It  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  paranuclein  and  Paranuclein  A  by  the  change 
which  their  presence  causes  in  the  refractive  index  of  an  alkaline  solution,  since 
for  this  substance  the  value  of  a  is  also  0.00140. 

**  [The  author  has]  previously  shown  that  a  substance  is  synthesized  throogh 
the  action  of  pepsin  at  36**  upon  the  concentrated  products  of  the  complete 
peptic  hydrolysis  of  casein  which  closely  resembles  Paranuclein  A  in  its  proper- 
ties. It  is  shown  in  this  paper  that  it  also  resembles  Paranuclein  A  in  Its  effect 
upon  the  refractive  index  of  an  alkaline  solution,  the  value  of  a  for  this  sub- 
stance being  also  0.00140. 

"  [The  author  has]  previously  shown  that  a  substance  is  synthesized  through 
tlie  action  of  ijepsln  at  60*  upon  the  unconcentrated  products  of  the  com- 
plete peptic  hydrolysis  of  casein,  which  is  apparently  identical  with  the  above- 
mentioned  substance  and  with  Paranuclein  A.  In  this  paper  it  is  shown  tliat 
for  this  substance  also  the  value  of  a  Is  0.00140. 

**  These  data  may  be  regarded  as  affording  confirmation  of  the  view  that  the 
above-mentioned  substances,  synthesized  through  the  action  of  pepsin  from  the 
products  of  the  complete  peptic  hydrolysis  of  casein,  are  members  of  the  para- 
nuclein group." 

On  the  differentiation  of  proteins  of  closely  related  species  by  the  precipi- 
tin reaction,  D.  A.  Welsh  and  H.  G.  Chapman  {Jour.  Hyg.  [Cambridge],  10 
{1910),  No.  2,  pp.  177-184).—**  It  is  possible  clearly  to  distinguish  heterologous 
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protebu  of  cloeely  related  species  from  the  homologous  protein  by  precipitin 
iiteftctlons  arranged  with  regard  to  the  fact  that  in  the  conditions  of  the  ex- 
periment the  weight  of  precipitate  is  proportional  to  the  weight  of  antiserum 
implOTed.  By  'saturation  experiments'  it  is  possible  to  indicate  in  an  avian 
tgg'WhMe  antiserum  the  presence  of  a  general  avian  antisubstance  (precipitin) 
together  with  the  specific  antisubstance." 

Hie  consistency  of  these  results,  with  tlie  interpretation  of  the  precipitin  reac- 
bon,  leodB  farther  support  to  the  working  hypothesis  which  the  authors  have 
idranced  in  previous  papers.^ 

The  sbeoiption  of  adds  by  carbohydrates,  F.  Robinboit  (Proc.  Cambridge 
Pm.8oc,  15  (1910),  No.  6,  pp,  5^8-558).— "Carbohydrates  adsorb  hydrogen 
cfaJorid  and  hydrogen  bromid  with  great  readiness  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
bot  the  quantity  of  acid  adsorbed  varies  greatly  with  the  cari>ohydrate  consid- 
ered. The  relative  order  of  adsorption  seems  to  show  no  relationsliip  to  tlie 
ehemiet]  constitution  and  properties  of  the  various  carbohydrates  and  hence 
BO  method  has  been  obtained  for  characterizing  them.  Tliere  appears  to  be  no 
definite  connection  between  the  adsorbing  power  for  these  acids  and  the  produc- 
tioe  ci  bromo  or  chloromethylfnrfuraldehyde,  since  starch  gives  an  extremely 
Binote  yield  of  bromomethlyfurfuraldehyde,  yet  it  adsorbs  most  acid.  The 
textldoses  always  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  Maltose  and  lactose  differ 
widely  in  their  powers  of  absorption,  although  they  bear  a  great  resemblance 
ia  their  chemical  properties.  The  Initial  phenom^ion  agrees  with  that  gen- 
enlly  accepted  for  adsorption,  and  some  constant  values  Imve  been  determined 
tr  experiment 

*'The  process  probably  consists  of  a  rapid  condensation  of  the  acid  on  the 
wnface  of  the  solid  and  afterwards  it  works  Its  way  Into  the  Interior ;  this  Is 
«iidenc6d  by  fructose  and  sucrose  and  hydrogen  bromid,  In  which  case  the 
BQgar  first  becomes  pink  and  eventually  black ;  this  black  color  may  be  either 
doe  to  chemical  action  or  to  the  formation  of  an  '  adsorption  compound '  as  In 
tike  case  of  the  ao-called  *  lodld  of  starch.* " 

licro-photographic  records  of  artificial  sucrose^raffinose  crystals,  H.  R 
ZmowsKi  {Amer,  Sugar  Indus,  and  Beet  Sugar  Oaz.,  12  (1910),  No.  10,  pp. 
^SfWfi,  figs.  10). — ^Tests  and  micro-photographs  were  made  with  mixtures  of 
WCTose  and  raffinose  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  effect  of  temperature 
uid  varying  proportions  of  those  sul>stances  on  the  sliape  and  the  rate  of 
CTysttlliatlon.    The  raffinose  was  prepared  from  cotton-seed  meal. 

Vlsooiaocharase,  an  enzym  which  produces  slime  from  cane  sugar,  M.  W. 
Bmisniac  (K,  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam^  Proc.  Sect,  fifci.,  12  (1910),  pt.  2, 
pp.  Si5-S^9,  pi.  1;  abs.  in  Jour,  Ohem.  Soo.  [London],  98  (1910),  No.  572,  I,  p. 
4^).— BociUtM  mesenterious  vtUgatus,  B.  megatherium,  and  like  organ- 
isms, when  grown  on  a  medium  containing  agar  (2  per  cent),  saccharose  (2 
percent),  potassium  nitrate  (0.02  per  cent),  dlpotasslum  hydrogen  phosphate 

<0i)2  per  cent),  and  tap-water  produce  an  emulsion  which  Is  due  to  the  presence 
0^  ^itooiaocharase  and  which  produces  a  colloidal  substance  and  a  reducing 
B^r.  Vlscosaccharase  apparently  Is  also  a  synthesizing  enzym,  and  a  rela- 
tioQ  eridently  exists  between  the  colloidal  substance  produced  and  dextran. 

The  normal  weisrht  of  dextrose,  O.  A.  Baowifi  (Abs.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  S2 

{1910),  No,  8jW,  p.  ^75).— The  pure  dextrose  value  (dissolved  to  100  true  cc  at 

•Anstral.  Med.  Ga*.,  25  (1906).  No.  1,  pp.  7-13.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  [London], 
8».  B,  78  (1906),  No.  B  525,  pp.  297-^13;  79  (1907),  No.  B  534.  pp.  465-473 ;  80 
il«ft).  No.  B  538,  pp.  161-164;  82  (1910),  No.  B  557.  pp.  398-406.  Trans.  S. 
Austral  Med.  Cong.,  2  (1908),  pp.  289-278.  Jour.  Path,  and  Bact,  13  (1909), 
^  1.  pp.  206-231. 
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20"  C.)  was  found  by  the  author  to  be  32.25  gm.  whoi  calculated  according  to 
ToUen's  formula.  Other  authorities  have  found  this  to  be  from  32.5  to  S3  ^m^ 
according  to  the  concentration  of  the  dextrose  in  solution. 

In  using  this  normal  weight  the  actual  dextrose  scale  divisions  are  found  by 
means  of  a  table  or  a  formula  which  is  accurate  for  variations  in  specific  rota- 
tion due  to  concentration.  The  advantage  in  employing  the  method  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  percentage  of  dextrose  is  found  in  one  operation  without  malring 
a  preliminary  analysis  in  order  to  find  out  how  much  material  is  to  l>e  weighed 
out. 

Time  factors  in  the  determination  of  nitrogen  and  other  observations  cm 
the  KJeldahl  method,  P.  L.  Hibbard  (Aha,  in  Science,  n.  aer,,  S2  (1910),  No. 
82S,  p,  476), — "Organic  substances  such  as  blood  or  bone  have  their  nitrogCT 
completely  converted  into  anmoionia  by  boiling  3  hours  with  25  cc  of  salphnric 
acid,  10  gm.  potassium  sulphate,  and  i  gm.  copper  sulphate;  in  most  cases.  In 
distillation  of  this  digestion  practically  all  the  ammonia  is  obtained  in  less  than 
15  minutes.  Bumping  of  the  digestion  is  prevented  by  addition  of  1  to  2  gm. 
ferrous  sulphate.  Using  the  Ulsch-Street  method,  only  a  few  minutes  are  re- 
quired to  change  the  nitrogen  of  nitrates  to  ammonia.  During  the  acid  diges- 
tion loss  of  ammonia  occurs  when  a  large  portion  of  the  acid  has  been  driven 
out  by  too  much  or  too  long-continued  heat,  but  not  because  the  flask  is  heated 
by  the  bare  flame  above  the  level  of  the  acid." 

Note  on  the  ICjeldahl  estimation  of  nitrogen  in  fatty  substances,  J.  A. 
Brown  (Chem.  News,  102  (1910),  No.  26Uf  P-  51).— **  On  distilling  off  the  am- 
monia into  standard  acid  in  the  KJeldahl  estimation  of  nitrogen  in  such  sub- 
stances as  cheese,  milk,  etc.,  the  author  has  frequently  found  that  a  trouble- 
some frothing  ensues  in  the  alkaline  liquor,  which  compels  the  operation  to  be 
conducted  very  slowly,  and  with  constant  attention,  to  prevent  the  alkaline 
liquor  frothing  over  into  the  distillate  and  vitiating  the  result  .  .  . 

"  The  author  has  found  that  the  frothing  is  caused  by  traces  of  fatty  acids* 
which  escape  decomposition  in  the  digestion  with  strong  HsSO^  by  volatilising 
and  condensing  firmly,  in  minute  dislcs,  on  the  long  neck  of  the  KJeldahl  flask, 
where  they  are  with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all,  rinsed  back  Into  the  tub.  These 
fatty  acids  appear  to  be  Identical  with  those  which  constitute  the  Insoluble 
volatile  fatty  acids  In  the  Relchert  distillation  of  butters,  I.  e.,  the  Polenske 
value.  The  undecomposed  fatty  acids  combine  with  the  excess  of  alkali,  added 
for  the  subsequent  distillation  of  ammonia,  to  form  a  soap,  which  causes  the 
liquid  to  froth  when  boiled.  This  may  be  prevented  by  diluting  the  digested  sub- 
stance, previous  to  adding  excess  of  alkali,  to  about  100  cc.  with  distilled  water 
and  boiling  briskly  until  only  about  40  cc.  remains  In  the  flask.  On  now  maldng 
alkaline  and  proceeding  In  the  usual  way,  the  distillation  can  be  conducted 
with  the  greatest  rapidity,  without  even  attending  to  the  Initial  ebullition." 

The  formaldehyde  method  for  the  estimation  of  nitrogen  in  organic  sub- 
stances, A.  M.  Weight  (Trans,  and  Proc.  New  Zeal.  Inst.,  42  (1909),  pp.  224, 
225). — ^The  author  shows  that  Bennett's  method «  can  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed for  organic  substances  such  as  meat  extracts,  mixed  commercial  ffer- 
tilizers,  dried  tankage,  and  dried  blood.    It  is  carried  out  as  follows: 

"  The  substance  under  examination  Is  digested  with  sulphuric  acid  and  sul- 
phate of  potash  until  the  liquor  is  clear;  the  excess  of  acid  is  neutralized  with 
sodium  hydrate  solution,  using  phenol phthalein  as  the  Indicator;  a  neutral  solu- 
tion of  formaldehyde  is  added,  liberating  the  sulphuric  acid  present  in  combi- 
nation with  ammonia ;  hexamethylenetetramine  is  formed,  which  is  neutral  to 


«  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  28  (1909),  p.  291. 
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tihoiolphthalein ;  the  liberated  acid  is  titrated  with  decinormal  alkali  solution 
until  tbe  pink  color  retuma" 

The  results  of  comparative  tests  between  this  and  tbe  KJeldabl  metbod  are 
giren. 

Volumetric  determination  of  potassium  by  the  oobalti-nitrite  method, 
0.  M.  Shxdd  {Jour.  Indu$.  and  Engin,  Chem,,  0  (1910),  No,  9,  pp.  S79^S4). — 
After  studying  tbe  various  factors  which  influence  tbe  ultimate  results  of  this 
metbod,  the  author  states  that  the  Drusbel  modification  of  the  cobalti-nitrite 
metbod  (E.  8.  R^  20,  p.  307)  is  very  accurate  if  '*  properly  handled,  but  an  in- 
experienced worker  not  knowing  its  weak  points  may  not  have  this  opinion  with 
bis  first  use  of  it'*  Briefly  stated,  tbe  outline  of  the  method  which  has  given 
the  best  and  most  uniform  results  in  this  work  is  as  follows: 

**  Tbe  solution  containing  tbe  potassium  salt,  after  the  preliminary  work  has 
been  done  to  get  it  at  this  stage,  is  evaporated  in  a  500  cc.  casserole  to  a  small 
T(dQme  of  about  5  ca,  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid  and  16  cc.  fresh  nitrite 
reagent  added.  Tbe  larger  amount  of  nitrite  reagent  makes  possible  a  better 
filtration  and  a  good  excess  of  reagent  after  the  evaporation  is  mada  The  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  on  the  water  bath  for  about  45  to  60  minutes,  or  until  the 
contents  become  a  thick  sirup  while  hot  and  pasty  on  cooling.  Ck>ntinued  heat- 
ing is  to  be  avoided,  and  this  is  important  to  obtain  good  results.  After  the 
filtration  is  made  and  the  casserole  washed,  the  Gooch  crucible  and  contents 
can  be  put  in  the  same  casserole  and  treated  with  permanganate,  as  prescribed 
in  tbe  method." 

See  also  previous  notes  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  510;  28,  p.  500). 

Quantitative  chemical  analysis  of  animal  tissue. — ^V,  Estimation  of  chlorin, 
W.  Koch  (Abs.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  32  (1910),  No.  823,  p.  -^77).— The  estimatiOQ 
of  chlorin  and  aqueous  extracts  of  lipoid-like  substances  or  in  tbe  ash  is  some- 
times difficult  and  often  yields  inaccurate  results.  This  is  particularly  so  with 
the  ash,  l>ecause  the  chlorids  are  often  displaced  by  the  sulphates  or  phosphates 
during  the  burning  of  the  organic  combinations. 

"In  connection  witl\  the  methods  previously  outlined  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  411) 
it  was  found  that  the  chlorids  all  pass  into  the  fraction  2  or  the  alcohol  soluble 
fraction.  By  precipitating  the  lipoids  in  this  fraction  without  chloroform 
and  with  nitric  instead  of  hydrochloric  add  a  solution  is  obtained  In  which 
the  chlorids  can  be  titrated  direct  by  Volhard's  method.  The  estimation  of 
chlorin  can  be  thus  combined  with  that  of  any  other  tissue  constituent  described 
in  these  methods.    Some  results  obtained  on  the  brain  are  given." 

The  estimation  of  iodin  in  organic  compounds  and  its  separation  from 
other  halogrens,  A.  F.  Seekeb  and  W.  E.  Mathe\^on  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur, 
Chem.  Ore,  66,  pp.  5).— As  accurate  results  could  not  be  obtained  with  the 
Carlos  method  for  estimating  tbe  iodin  in  erytbrosin,  tbe  authors  elaborated  a 
satisfactory  method  which  is  based  on  treating  the  erytbrosin  with  potassium 
pennanganate  and  nitric  acid.  This  decomposes  the  organic  matter,  volatiliies 
the  chlorin  and  bromin,  and  leaves  the  iodin  as  iodic  acid. 

Quantitative  determination  of  ergot  in  floor,  R.  Bebuhabt  (ZUchr,  Bieoh  u. 
Qe$chmackst.,  2  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  122, 123;  aU.  in  Jour.  Boo.  Chem.  Indu$.,  29 
{1910),  No.  12,  p.  778;  Analyst,  35  {1910),  No.  413,  p.  557).— "The  amount  of 
ergot  in  flour  can  be  determined  as  follows :  Two  hundred  gm.  of  flour  are  boiled 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (not  less  than  2  per  c^it)  till  all  the  starch  is 
converted  into  sugar.  The  solid  matter  is  filtered  off  through  silk,  and  washed. 
Tbe  filter  while  still  moist  is  dipped,  first  into  dilute,  tlien  into  08  per  cent 
alcohol.  Tbe  residue  is  extracted  with  acetone  and  carbon  tetrachlorid  to 
remove  the  fat  It  is  then  shaken  with  strong,  freshly  prepared  ammoniacal 
81088°— No.  4—11 2 
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copper  oxid  for  half  an  hour,  diluted  with  10  times  its  volume  of  water,  and  the 
insoluble  matter  filtered  off  through  silk  and  washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  substance  so  obtained  is  boiled  for  an  hour  with  3  per  cent  potassium 
hydroxid  solution,  and  dissolved  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  After  12 
hours  the  liquid  is  rapidly  filtered  through  asbestos,  and  poured  into  50  times 
its  volume  of  ice-cold  water.  The  precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  dried,  and 
weighed.  The  substance  so  obtained  is  chitln,  which  is  present  to  the  extent  of 
2.305  per  cent  in  ergot." 

Characteribtics  and  external  examination  of  honey,  L.  van  Giersbebgen 
(Ztschr,  Offentl,  Chem.,  16  {1910),  No,  19,  pp.  S69-S75;  PJiarm.  Weekhl,,  47 
(1910),  No.  27,  pp.  7S0-739).— After  discussing  the  various  processes  for  ob- 
taining honey,  the  author  discusses  the  characteristics  of  honeys  from  various 
sources  and  the  judging  of  their  quality  on  this  basis. 

Chemical  examination  of  honey,  G.  L.  Yoermann  {Ztschr.  Offenth  Chenu, 
16  {1910),  No.  20,  pp.  401-m;  Pharm.  Weekhl.,  47  {1910),  No.  27,  pp.  739- 
7i8). — ^A  general  discussion  of  the  subject. 

In  regard  to  the  examination  and  judging  of  marmalades,  A.  Betthien 
and  P.  SiMMicH  (Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.^  20  (1910),  No.  5, 
pp.  241-272). — ^The  authors  conclude  that  the  figure  given  for  the  specific  rota- 
tion of  German  starch  sirups  according  to  Juckenaclc,*  +134.1,  should  stand, 
particularly  as  this  is  rather  high  and  there  Is  no  danger  of  doing  an  injustice 
when  judging  these  products. 

The  ratio  of  glucose  to  fructose  in  fruits  does  not  fluctuate  to  any  great 
extent,  and  therefore  the  specific  rotation  of  the  total  sugars  does  not  always 
express  that  of  the  invert  sugar.  These  deviations,  however,  have  no  great 
Influence  on  the  specific  rotation  of  the  inverted  marmalade  extracts,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  apple,  the  left-handed  rotation  of  which  Is  favorable 
for  the  manufacturer.  In  calculating  the  specific  rotation  according  to  Jucke- 
nack,  the  extract  content  of  the  inverted  solution  must  always  serve  as  a  basis. 

The  authors  recommend  that  the  nonsugars  be  determined  by  difference,  sub- 
tracting the  total  sugars  as  invert  sugar  from  the  extract  In  the  inverted  solu- 
tion. It  was  further  found  that  when  various  amounts  of  sugar  were  added 
the  results  for  insoluble  matter  were  very  variable  and  not  relative,  so  that 
care  must  be  exercised  in  declaring  that  a  marmalade  contains  added  dregs. 
The  authors  give  a  scheme  of  analysis  based  on  the  findings  of  many  analysts 
with  fruits. 

Observations  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  sugar  contained  in  grapes 
during  ripening,  A.  Bouffard  (Ann.  Falsif.,  S  (1910),  No.  2S,  pp.  S94,  395). — 
This  is  a  polemical  article  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  414). 

[Observations  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  sugar  contained  in  grapes 
during  ripening],  L.  Roos  and  E.  Hugxtbs  (Ann.  Falsif.,  3  (1910),  No.  23,  p. 
395). — ^A  reply  to  the  above. 

Ck>mparative  tests  in  regard  to  the  diminution  of  acidity  in  nonsugrared 
and  sugared  wines  of  the  year  1008  in  the  Palatinate,  Halenke  and  Kruo 
(Arb.  K.  Osndhtsamt.,  35  (1910),  pp.  404-429).— In  all  wines  a  decided  diminu- 
tion of  acidity  took  place,  this  being  greatest  In  the  unchanged  and  dry  sugared 
wines.  With  a  decrease  in  total  acidity  and  extract  there  was  a  parallel 
Increase  in  lactic  acid. 

Ck>mparative  tests  in  regard  to  the  diminution  of  acidity  in  nonsugared  and 
sugared  wines  of  the  year  1908  in  Franconia,  Omeis  (Arb.  K.  Osndhtsamt., 
35  (1910),  pp.  595--^05).— Observations  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  acidity  In  non- 
sugared  and  sugared  Franconlan  wines  during  storage  showed  that  in   no 
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iDsUnce  did  a  decided  diminution  of  the  acidity  take  place.  Sucii  diminution 
as  did  occur  is  due  in  part  to  a  precipitation  of  the  tartaric  acid  and  partly  to 
the  action  of  the  succinic  acid  decomposing  bacteria.  The  influence  of  the 
climatic  condition  on  the  above  results  is.  also  considered. 

Estimation  of  free  and  combined  sulphurous  acid  in  wines,  P.  Cazenave 
(Anik  FaMf,,  S  (1910),  No.  18,  pp.  154-158,  flg,  1;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc. 
[London],  98  {1910),  No.  572,  II,  p.  5-$^).— The  author  observed  by  actual  test 
that  the  iodometric  estimation  of  sulphurous  acid  is  untrustworthy,  and  recom- 
mends determining  it  by  oxidation  and  gravimetric  analysis. 

It  was  concluded  that  the  total  sulphurous  acid  is  best  estimated  from  the 
quantity  of  sulphate  present  before  and  after  oxidation  with  iodin.  The  free 
solphurous  acid  can  be  removed  by  distilling  the  wine  for  5  minutes  under 
reduced  pressure  at  50**  C.  The  fixed  or  residual  sulphurous  acid  is  determined 
tfter  the  distillation,  and  the  free  sulphurous  acid  estimated  by  difference.  It 
was  found  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  distill  the  free  sulphurous  acid  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxid. 

Some  rare  oil  fruits,  C.  Gbimme  {Chem,  Rev.  Fett  u.  Harz  Indus.,  17  {1910), 
}fo9.  7,  pp.  156-158;  8,  pp.  178-183;  aJ>8.  in  Jour,  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  29  {1910), 
}io.  16,  pp.  1019,  1020;  Chem.  Zentbl,  1910,  II,  No.  8,  pp.  580-^582).— Chemical 
and  physical  data  are  reported  in  regard  to  the  fat,  oil,  etc.,  obtained  from  the 
following  fruits:  Acrocomia  totair  Ximenia  americana,  Moquilia  tomentosa, 
Pentadethra  macrophylla,  oil  fruit  from  Guatemala,  Canarium  oleosum,  Carapa 
procera,  oil  fruit  from  Mexico,  Sterculia  appendiculata,  Mesua  ferrea,  Termi- 
nalia  catappa,  Acanthosicyus  horrida,  and  Citrullus  naudinianus. 

Detection  of  lemon  oil  in  orange  oil,  E.  M.  Chace  and  A.  R.  Albright  {Ahs. 
in  Science,  n.  ser.,  32  {1910),  No.  823,  p.  475). — The  authors  rely  on  the  refrac- 
tive indexes  of  the  aldehydes  contained  in  lemon  and  orange  oil  as  a  basis. 
These  aldehydes  are  separated  by  the  formation  of  doilble  sulphite  compounds, 
which  are  eventually  decomposed  with  sodium  carbonate  and  caustic  soda  under 
ether.  The  ether  is  then  evaporated  and  the  refractive  index  is  taken  of  the 
reaidue  after  drying  and  purification.  Citral  has  practically  the  same  index 
as  the  aldehydes  from  pure  lemon  oil.  The  method  is  only  approximately 
quantitative. 

Quantitative  determination  of  benzoic  acid  in  foods,  F.  H.  Van  Deb  Laan 
and  H.  Twdens  {Chem.  WeekU.,  7  {1910),  No.  27,  pp.  603-615;  ahs.  in  Chem. 
Zenthl,  1910,  II,  No.  7,  p.  496).— It  Is  stated  that  this  is  best  done  by  adding 
alkali  to  the  sample,  extracting  with  warm  water,  acidifying,  and  extracting 
with  Van  Ledden  Hulsebosch's  perforation  apparatus  for  5  hours  with  an  acid 
solution  of  benzol.  After  the  extraction  process  the  benzol  is  washed  with  a 
little  water  to  remove  the  foreign  acids  which  may  be  present  and  then  titrated 
with  a  decinormal  sodium  hydrate  solution  and  phenolphthalein.  If  e>alicylic 
acid  is  simultaneously  present  with  the  benzoic  acid  the  salicylic  acid  may 
be  destroyed  by  oxidizing  with  potassium  permanganate  in  a  weak  alkaline 
solation. 

The  analysis  of  Emmental  cheese,  G.  Koestleb  {Milchio.  Zenthl.,  6  {1910), 
A'o.  7,  pp.  289-299). — In  determining  the  dry  substance  in  Emmental  fat  cheese 
DO  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  good  constant  weights  when  from 
5  to  8  gm.  of  finely  ground  cheese  were  weighed  out  quickly  (with  the  weighing 
bottle  and  by  difference)  into  flat  porcelain  dishes,  placed  in  a  vacuum  desic- 
cator for  a  day,  and  finally  dried  in  a  hot-water  oven  from  2  to  21  hours 
mitil  comparative  estimations  yield  no  more  than  a  difference  of  2  mg. 

The  fat  in  Emmental  cheese  which  is  manufactured  uniformly  Is  very  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  cheese  mass.  When  sampling  cheeses  which  are 
not  overripened  the  results  show  that  it  is  best  to  take  the  sample  in  the 
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middle  of  a  line  which  runs  from  the  caiter  to  the  edge  of  the  cheese.  From 
the  results  of  numerous  analyses  and  observations  It  was  noticed  that  45  per 
cent  of  fat  (calculated  to  dry  sut>stance)  Is  the  limit  of  fat  which  can  be 
obtained,  considering  technical  losses,  in  full-fat  Emmental  cheese. 

The  quantitative  determination  of  rice  spelts  in  feeds  and  fertilizers, 
T.  Katatama  {Landw.  Vers.  Stat,  IS  (1910),  No.  i-^,  pp.  i7i-i85).— The 
author  made  numerous  analyses  of  rice  spelts  for  ash,  silicic  acid,  crude  fiber 
(by  the  Henneberg-Stohmann  method,^  and  crude  fiber,  pentosans,  and  incrust- 
ing  substances  (lignin  and  kutln)  by  the  Konig  method^  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  411; 
18,  pp.  624,  664),  with  a  view  to  testing  the  validity  of  SchrMer's  method 
(E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  611;  21,  p.  211),  which  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  rice 
spelts  contain  the  silicic  acid  in  different  proportions  from  other  feeding 
stuffs.*  The  results  show  that  the  silicic  acid  content  of  the  spelts  is  greatly 
dependent  upon  the  climate,  the  variety,  and  the  soil,  while  the  crude  fiber, 
lignin,  and  kutin  vary  very  little  in  this  respect. 

Ck>mparatlve  tests  were  further  made  l)etween  av«*age  samples  of  rice  feed 
meal  and  wheat  bran,  from  which  it  is  noted  that  the  silicic  acid  of  the  wheat 
bran  is  mostly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  while  that  from  the  rice  feed 
meal  is  difficultly  so.  The  silicic  acid  content  of  the  former  fluctuated  only 
slightly  and  is  less  in  amount  Uian  that  in  the  latter,  which  also  fluctuated 
very  markedly.  The  crude  fil)er  content  of  the  wheat  bran  varied  considerably 
and  had  a  direct  relation  to  the  different  characters  of  the  bran,  average  bran 
containing  from  8  to  12  per  cent 

The  results  further  indicate  that  Schr5der*s  method  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
when  compared  with  both  the  Henneberg-Stohmann  and  the  K5nig  methods. 
On  the  basis  of  these  results,  preference  is  to  be  given  the  KOnig  method,  but, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  average  figures  from  numerous  analyses  with  the 
method  are  lacking,  the  Henneberg-Stohmann  method  must  l>e  resorted  to  for 
the  present  at  least 

The  method  for  determining  the  incrusting  substances  was  found  by  the 
author  to  be  cumbersome  and  costly  and  to  yield  variable  results.  The  author 
believes  that  the  results  of  the  crude  fiber  determination  would  not  be  a  fair 
criterion  for  detecting  rice  spelts  in  wheat  bran,  but  can  be  absolutely  relied 
upon  in  determining  the  spelts  in  rice  feeds  and  fertilisers.  See  also  previous 
notes  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  220;  23,  p.  110). 

Color  reactions  for  oils,  J.  Royeb  {Ann.  Falsif.^  S  (1910),  No.  2S,  pp.  SSO- 
S85). — ^The  author  examined  5  genuine  samples  of  poppy  oils,  3  of  which  were 
northern  oils,  1  being  cold  pressed  oil,  1  hot  pressed,  and  the  third  heated 
after  refining.  After  determining  some  of  the  chemical  and  physical  constants, 
he  submitted  the  oils  to  the  Belller  and  to  the  Vlllavecchia-Fabrls  reactions. 

From  these  tests  it  is  seen  that  the  first  pressing  oils  do  not  give  the  reaction 
for  oil  of  sesame,  but  oils  which  are  prepared  for  ordinary  commercial  pur- 
poses (hot  pressed)  often  do,  this  perhaps  to  some  ext^it  because  sesame  oil 
and  poppy  oil  are  often  made  on  the  same  press.  It  is  further  noted  that  the 
2  reactions  are  not  sufficiently  characteristic  to  say  definitely  whether  oil  of 
sesame  is  present,  and  the  author  therefore  recommends  the  determination 
of  the  chemical  and  physical  constants  in  addition,  when  adulteration  is 
suspected. 

« Landw.  Jahrb.,  1877,  Sup.,  p.  103;  Jour.  Landw.,  21  (1880),  p.  273;  Die 
Untersuchung  Landwlrtschaftllch  und  Gewerbllch  wichtiger  Stoffe,  Berlin 
1801,  p.  235. 

»Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  CJenussmU.,  6  (1903),  No.  17,  p.  769. 
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The  atilization  of  tomato  cannery  refuse,  P.  Accomazzo  {Riv,  Agr,  [Parma], 
16  {1910),  Hob.  2h  pp.  S71,  372;  25,  pp.  887^89;  26,  pp.  401-408;  27,  pp.  417-420; 
28,  pp.  488-485;  29,  pp.  45(^-458;  30,  pp.  465,  466;  31,  pp.  481-484;  32,  pp.  497- 
iif9;  84,  pp.  531-533;  35,  pp.  545,  546;  86,  pp.  561,  562;  87,  pp.  578,  579;  88,  pp. 
598-595;  89,  pp.  611-618;  40,  pp.  625-627;  42,  pp.  658,  659;  48,  pp.  678,  674;  W, 
pp.  689-691;  45,  pp.  706,  707).— The  author  points  out  the  uses  to  which  the 
refuse  from  tomato  conserving  plants  can  be  put  He  notes  its  physiological- 
chemlcai  composition,  its  value  as  an  animal  food,  both  for  fattening  and  milk 
prodnction,  its  nutritive  value,  its  use  in  conjunction  with  other  feeds,  its  value 
38  a  fertiliser  (E.  8,  B.,  22,  p.  325),  as  a  source  of  oil  for  soap  stock,  as  a  fuel, 
etc,  the  methods  of  drying  the  material  and  extracting  the  oil,  and  the  ma- 
diinery  employed  for  this. 

Canning  peaches  on  the  farm,  H.  P.  Gould  and  W.  F,  Flstcheb  ( U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  426,  pp.  26,  figs.  14). — ^This  publication  discusses  the  success- 
ful canning  of  peaches  on  the  farm,  under  the  heads  of  extent  and  location 
of  the  peach-canning  industry,  principles  underlying  successful  peach  canning, 
equipment,  accessories,  cans,  handling  the  fruit  for  cftnning,  grades  of  canned 
peaches,  maturity  of  fruit  for  canning,  preparing  the  fruit  for  the  cans,  exhaust- 
ing, tipphig,  processing,  and  marketing  the  canned  product 

METEOBOLOGY— WATEE. 

Improvingr  the  forecasts,  A.  G.  McAdib  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bui.  Mount 
Weather  Observ.,  3  {1910),  pt.  4,  pp.  235-288). — ^The  correlation  of  compen- 
nting  meteorological  conditions,  particularly  atmospheric  pressure,  in  different 
scHalled  centers  of  action  as  an  aid  to  forecasts  in  Japan  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States  is  briefly  discussed,  and  the  importance  to  the  Pacific 
coast  forecasts  of  the  movements  of  great  pressure  areas  over  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  pointed  out  Two  general  laws  relating  to  such  movements  as  affect- 
ing meteorological  conditions  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  given.  A  brief  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  subject  Is  appended. 

The  Gulf  Stream^^and  climate  and  crops  in  northern  Europe,  J.  Johnstone 
(8ci.  Prog.  Twentieth  Cent.,  4  {1910),  No.  15,  pp.  474-491,  figs.  6).— This  article 
is  based  largely  upon  recent  memoirs  of  general  interest,  particularly  those  re- 
porting work  of  Norwegian  hydrographers,  and  explains  the  Influence  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  upon  the  sea  temperature  and  air  temperature  and  the  growth  of 
crops  in  northern  Europe.  The  observations  reviewed  show  not  only  that  the 
climates  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  the  British  Isles,  are 
much  milder  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  Gulf  Stream  did  not  reach  those 
shores,  but  also  "  indicate  the  probability  that  the  character  of  the  seasons  in 
tlie  Scandinavian  countries  may  be  predicted  about  six  months  to  a  year  ahead ; 
while  that  of  the  sea  off  the  Murman  coast  might  be  foretold  about  two  years 
In  advance." 

On  the  meteorological  evidence  for  supposed  changes  of  climate  in  India, 
G.  T.  Walker  {Mem.  Indian  Met.  Dept.,  21  {1910),  pt.  1,  pp.  21,  pis.  7;  rev.  in 
Nature  [London],  84  {1910),  No.  2128,  p.  178).— From  a  review  of  available  me- 
teorological data,  especially  that  relating  to  monsoon  rainfall,  the  following  con- 
clusions are  drawn :  "  The  recent  deficiency  of  monsoon  rainfall  in  a  large  part 
of  central  and  northwestern  India  must  be  attributed  to  something  abnormal  in 
the  larger  movements  of  the  atmosphere  and  not  to  human  agency  in  India ;  the 
deficiency  has  not  lasted  long  enough  to  Justify  the  conclusion  that  there  has 
beea  a  permanent  change  of  climate;  and  there  are  marked  indications  of  a 
return  to  good  seasons." 
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The  influence  of  the  moon  on  vegetation,  von  Ollech  (OartenweU,  H 
{1910),  No.  18,  pp.  213,  214). — Various  crops  planted  in  the  new  moon,  first 
quarter,  full  moon,  and  last  quarter  showed  a  very  slight  variation  in  yield  in 
favor  of  full  moon  planting.  It  is  pointed  out  that  this  variation  may  have 
been  due  to  other  factors. 

Air  and  water,  G.  Bleuel  (Jahresher,  Agr,  Chenu,  S,  ser,,  12  (1909),  pp, 
S-38). — This  is  a  review  of  recent  scientific  literature  on  these  subjects  similar 
to  those  of  previous  years. 

Bulletin  of  the  Mount  Weather  Observatory  ( U.  8.  DepU  Agr.,  Bui.  Mount 
Weather  Ohserv,,  S  (1910),  pt.  i,  pp.  201-274,  ftgs.  P,  charts  6).— This  number 
contains  the  following  articles:  Variations  of  Temperature  and  Pressure  at 
Summit  and  Base  Stations  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  (illus.),  by  A.  J. 
Henry;  Recent  Publications  Relating  to  Aerology,  by  C.  F.  Talman;  Studies 
In  the  General  Circulation  of  the  Atmosphere,  by  F.  H.  Bigelow;  Photographs 
of  the  Aurora  Borealls  and  a  New  Method  of  Measuring  Its  Altitude,  by  C. 
Stoermer;  Improving  the  Forecasts,  by  A.  G.  McAdie  (see  p.  311) ;  On  Passing 
Through  the  Tail  of  Halley's  Comet,  by  W.  J.  Humphreys ;  and  Free  Air  Data 
at  Mount  Weather  for  July,  August,  and  September,  1910  (illus.),  by  W.  R. 
Blair. 

Monthly  Weather  Beview  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  38  (1910),  Nos.  9,  pp.  1S09- 
1468,  figs.  5,  charts  33;  10,  pp.  1469-1624,  figs,  11,  charts  33). — In  addition  to 
the  usual  climatological  summaries,  weather  forecasts  and  warnings  for  Sep- 
tember and  October,.  1910,  river  and  fiood  observations,  lists  of  additions  to  the 
Weather  Bureau  library  and  of  recent  papers  on  meteorology  and  seismology, 
a  condensed  climatological  summary,  and  climatological  tables  and  charts, 
these  numbers  contain  the  following  special  papers: 

No.  9.— Dry  Farming  in  the  East,  by  L.  H.  Bailey;  Average  Stream  Flow 
of  the  Santee  River  System  in  South  Carolina,  by  J.  W.  Bauer;  Onservation  of 
Flood  Waters  of  the  CJolorado  River,  by  B.  Bunnemeyer ;  E2arly  Rain  at  Ftesno, 
Cal.,  in  September,  by  W.  E.  Bennett ;  Conservation  of  the  Purity  of  the  Air — 
Prevention  of  Smoke  (illus.),  by  A.  G.  McAdie;  The  Fort  Hall  Irrigation 
Project,  Idaho,  by  J.  J.  Granville;  Payette-Boise  Project,  Idaho  (illus.),  by  F. 
W.  Hanna;  Frost  Prevention  Work  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  Oreg.,  During 
the  Spring  of  1910,  by  P.  J.  0*Gara  (see  p.  342)  ;  and  The  Experiment  Station 
at  Wagon  Wheel  Gap,  Colo,  (illus.),  by  H.  C.  Frankenfield. 

No.  10. — Effects  of  the  Erection  of  New  and  High  Buildings  on  the  Records 
of  Wind  Velocity  and  Direction  at  the  New  York  Weather  Bureau  OflSce  (illua), 
by  B.  S.  Nichols;  The  Tropical  Hurricanes  of  October,  1910  (illus.).  by  C.  F. 
von  Herrmann ;  Heavy  Rainfall  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  October  3-6,  1910,  by  F.  J. 
Walz ;  Duty  of  Water,  by  A.  L.  Fellows ;  Forest  Fires  of  1910  and  Their  Causes, 
by  L.  N.  Jesunofsky;  Sixty  Years  of  Rainfall  in  California  (illus.),  by  A.  G. 
McAdie;  and  Forecasts  for  Raisin  Makers,  by  W.  E.  Bonnett 

Report  of  chief,  meteorological  division,  J.  Lyle  (Dcpt.  Agr.  Orange  River 
Colony,  Ann.  Rpt.,  5  (1908-9),  pp.  189-219).— TahleB  are  given  which  show  the 
average  rainfall  for  each  district  of  Orange  River  Colony  during  the  year 
ended  with  July,  1909;  also  the  rainfall  at  certain  selected  stations  as  compared 
with  the  average  for  preceding  years,  and  records  of  temperature  and  pressure 
for  various  places  during  the  same  period. 

Some  observations  of  dew  at  Kimberley,  J.  R.  Sutton  (8ci.  Proc.  Roy. 
Dublin  8oc.,  n.  ser.,  12  (1910),  No.  24.  PP-  266-214).— FTom  data  secured  in  a 
series  of  observations  on  the  formation  of  dew  under  clear  and  cloudy  skies 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  "  dew  making  is  not  a  function  of  the  clearness  of 
the  sky  merely,  but  rather  of  the  dampness  of  the  air  and  the  length  of  the 
night" 
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[Local  variation  of  rainfall  in  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Kildare, 
and  Meath,  Ireland],  W.  J.  Lyons  (8cU  Proc.  Roy,  Dublin  8oc„  n.  aer,,  12 
(1910),  No.  30,  pp.  55^-575,  map  1). — Summarizing  the  available  rainfall  records 
for  this  region,  the  author  finds  a  clearly  defined  dependence  of  the  distribution 
of  the  rainfall  on  the  marked  configuration  of  the  country,  the  rainfall  increasing 
with  the  elevation,  with  the  slope  as  distinct  from  the  height  of  the  elevated 
area,  with  the  position  of  the  slope  with  referoice  to  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
and  with  the  extent  of  the  sea  or  evaporating  area  over  which  the  wind  has 
previously  passed. 

A  study  of  rain  frequency  indicated  "  that  the  great  difTerences  observed  in 
annual  rainfall  over  a  limited  area  are  generally  not  due  to  rain  days  being 
more  frequent  in  the  mountains  than  in  the  low-lying  districts,  but  rather  to 
tbe  rain  being  more  Intense,  or  possibly  more  prolonged  in  the  course  of  each 
rain  day." 

Water  powers  of  the  Cascade  Bange. — ^I,  Southern  Washington,  J.  C. 
Stevens  ( U.  8.  Qeol.  8urvey,  Water'8upply  Paper  No.  253,  pp.  94,  pis.  21,  figs. 
5). —This  bulletin  is  the  first  of  a  proposed  series  dealing  with  the  water  powers 
of  the  streams  flowing  from  the  Cascade  Range  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  and 
gives  the  results  of  measurements  and  estimates  of  water  power  in  the  drain- 
age basins  of  the  Klickitat,  White  Salmon,  Little  White  Salmon,  Lewis,  and 
Toutle  rivers. 

Surface  water  supply  of  the  South  Atlantic  coast  and  eastern  Gulf  of 
Xezloo,  1009,  M.  R.  Hall  and  R.  H.  Bolsteb  (U.  8.  Qeol.  8urvey,  Water- 
Supply  Paper  No.  262,  pp.  150,  pU.  5).— This  is  one  of  the  series  of  papers  <m 
tbe  surface  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  and  contains  results  of  flow 
measurements  on  the  principal  streams  of  the  South  Atlantic  aud  eastern  Gulf 
of  Mexico  drainage  systems. 

Surface  water  supply  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Biver  basin,  1909,  C.  G.  Ck>VERT, 
A.  H.  HoBTON,  and  R.  H.  Bolster  ( V,  8.  Qeol.  Survey,  Water-8upply  Paper  No. 
26i,  pp.  ISO,  pl8.  5). — ^This  is  one  of  the  series  of  papers  on  the  surface  water 
supply  of  the  United  States  and  gives  the  results  of  flow  measurements  of 
streams  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  basin. 

The  underground  waters  of  north-central  Indiana,  S.  R.  Capps  and  R.  B. 
Dole  {U.  8.  Qeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  No.  254,  PV»  ^9,  pU.  7,  figs, 
if).— This  paper  reports  a  study  of  conditions  met  in  endeavoring  to  obtain 
sopplies  of  underground  water  over  an  area  of  7,611  square  miles  in  north- 
central  Indiana.  The  geography  and  general  geology  of  the  region  are  also 
described.  "  The  conditions  in  378  cities,  towns,  and  villages  were  investigated, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  work  was  done  in  tbe  country  districts  between 
these  communities.  Especial  attention  was  paid  to  the  water  conditions  in 
communities  having  public  supplies.  .  .  .  More  or  less  complete  records  of 
about  1,200  wells  were  procured.  ...  In  all,  83  areas  in  which  flowing  wells 
occur  were  visited  and  their  outlines  mapped." 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  few  places  in  the  area  investigated  where  enough 
water  for  domestic  purposes  can  not  be  obtained  at  moderate  depths.  "  Diffi- 
culties are  often  met,  however,  in  obtaining  wells  of  eufficient  yield  for  public 
supplies  or  for  manufacturing  purposes  where  large  quantities  of  water  are 
needed." 

Recommendations  are  made  as  to  possible  improvements  where  public  water 
supplies  are  inadequate  or  show  bad  sanitary  conditions. 

Wells  furnish  most  of  the  water  for  drinking  and  for  general  domestic  pur- 
poses in  this  region  of  Indiana.  Many  of  these  well  waters  contain  so  much 
free  hydrogen  sulphid  that  they  are  unfit  for  use.  They  also  as  a  rule  contain 
a  high  percentage  of  chlorids,  but  this  is  not  due  to  animal  pollution.    The 
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hardneBs  ranges  from  150  to  500  parte  per  million  and  seldom  falls  below  200 
parte.  "CJonsidered  as  to  bacteriological  purity  the  well  waters  of  north- 
central  Indiana  are  good." 

Underground  waters  for  farm  use,  M.  L.  Fuller  ( XJ.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water- 
Supply  Paper  No,  3?55,  pp,  68,  pU.  11,  figs.  27). — ^Thls  paper  states  that  of  the 
needs  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  Stetes  "  few  are  greater  than  that  of  purer 
water  supplies.  Farms,  which  are  generally  remote  from  towns,  cities,  or  other 
areas  of  congested  population,  seem  to  be  almost  ideally  situated  for  obteining 
pure  and  wholesome  water.  In  reality,  however,  polluted  water  is  exceedingly 
common  on  them  and  typhoid-feyer  rates  are  usually  greater  in  country  districts 
than  in  cities.  Typhoid  fever  is  now  almost  universally  believed  to  be  transmit- 
ted solely  through  drtnk  or  food  teken  into  the  stomach,  and  is  especially  liable 
to  be  communicated  by  polluted  waters  obtelned  from  shallow  wells  near  spots 
where  the  discharges  of  typhoid  patients  have  been  thrown  upon  the  ground 
and  subsequ^itly  carried  down  through  the  soil  and  into  the  wells,  and  it  Is 
doubtless  principally  this  fact  that  makes  the  disease  so  common  in  farming 
regions. 

"  Many  of  the  failures  to  protect  adequately  the  water  supplies  used  for  drink- 
ing arise  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  waters  circulate 
through  the  ground  and  of  the  ways  in  which  they  may  become  polluted.  In- 
formation on  these  subjecte  must  needs  be  of  value,  and  It  Is  with  the  object  of 
supplying  this  Information  In  so  fkr  as  It  may  be  possible  to  furnish  it  in  a  brief 
paper,  that  the  present  report  has  been  prepared." 

The  paper  discusses  sources  of  water  supply,  underground  waters  (springs  and 
wells)  and  their  protection,  cisterns,  and  the  combination  of  wells  and  cisterns. 
Discussing  the  relative  safety  of  water  from  different  water-bearing  materials 
the  author  stetes  that  In  general  waters  from  sands  and  gravels  If  teken  from  a 
considerable  dlstence  below  the  surface  are  safe  to  use.  Waters  from  clay  are 
likely  to  be  mineral leed,  but  are  as  a  rule  free  from  conteminatlon.  Waters 
from  till,  sandstone,  conglomerate,  quartzite,  shale,  and  slate  are  generally  free 
from  conteminatlon.  Waters  from  limestone,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
buildings  or  settlem^ite,  are  frequ^itly  contemlnated  and  unfit  for  use.  **  This 
is  not  because  of  the  amount  of  lime  dissolved,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
water  falling  on  the  surface  as  rain  often  plunges  directly  through  basins  or 
sinks  into  the  underground  channels  instead  of  slowly  filtering  downward 
through  the  soil  and  Into  the  rock,  as  In  most  other  materials.  This  water 
oarrles  with  it  the  impurities  washed  or  otherwise  brought  to  the  sink  and 
bears  them  along  through  underground  passages  to  distent  polnte." 

On  account  of  the  Jolnte  and  fissures  which  occur  in  granite,  gneiss,  and 
schist,  waters  from  these  rocks  are  frequently  contaminated,  particularly  in 
cities  and  other  thickly  populated  regions. 

*'  Of  the  various  sources  of  wat^  supply  the  ground  water  is  the  most  satis- 
factory for  farm  use,  because  it  is  least  liable  to  pollution,  and  streams  and 
ponds  are  the  most  unsatisfactory,  because  of  the  ease  and  frequency  with 
which  they  are  contaminated.  Fortunately,  however,  the  latter  are  very  seldom 
used  for  drinking  and  domestic  purposes,  being  utilized  mainly  for  stock,  on 
which  the  effect  of  moderate  pollution  Is  not  apparent  The  underground  sup- 
plies, whether  from  wells  or  springs,  although  safe  in  many  localities,  are  far 
from  being  universally  so,  the  safety  depending  mainly  on  their  locaticm  and  on 
the  nature  of  their  protection." 

When  carefully  made,  cisterns  are  generally  safe  to  use,  and  cistern  water 
being  very  soft  is  highly  prised  for  domestic  purposes. 

Bterilisatlon  of  large  quantities  of  water  by  ultraviolet  rays,  Uibain, 
a  SCAL,  and  A.  Fnos  (Compt,  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paria],  151  (1910),  No,  IS, 
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pp.  T70-Tf$),-^An  Improyed  apparatus  giving  more  thorough  action  of  the 
aJtnTiolet  light  cm  water  is  described.  It  is  stated  ttiat  with  this  apparatus 
perfect  sterilization  was  accomplished  at  an  exp^iditure  of  20  watts  per  cubio 
meter  of  wattf  . 

The  results  of  sterilization  experiments  on  the  Cambridge  water,  G.  S. 
WooDHEAD  (Proc,  Cambridge  Phil,  8oc.,  15  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  559-57S) .—The 
successful  use  of  bleaching  powder  for  the  sterilization  of  the  water  is  dis- 
CQSsed,  and  a  method  in  which  complete  sterilization  was  obtained  without 
the  necessity  of  using  sodium  bisulphite  to  destroy  the  excess  of  chlorin  is 
described. 

^ricultural  utilization  of  the  sewage  waters  of  Strassburg,  O.  Clodot 
{UfmaUher.  QeseU.  Ford.  Wiaa.  Ackerb.  u.  Kunste  Unter-EUass,  44  (i910), 
No,  t,  pp.  109-127), — ^The  experience  of  other  cities  in  disposing  of  sewage  by 
Qsing  it  for  agricultural  purposes  is  described,  and  the  applicability  of  this 
method  of  disposal  to  the  city  of  Strassburg  is  discussed.  The  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  use  of  methods  of  sewage  irrigation  is  stated  to  be  the 
diiBculty  of  securing  a  sufficient  area  of  suitable  land  for  the  purpose. 

SOUS— FEBTILIZEBS. 

Chemical  characteristics  of  western  prairie  soil,  F.  T.  Shutt  {Rpt.  Brit, 
At90c  Adv.  Sci.,  1909,  pp.  708-710). —As  a  result  of  analyses  of  200  samples 
of  8oU  collected  from  different  parts  of  the  Great  Plains  region  of  Canada  it 
iB  stated  "  that  the  essential  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the  western  prairie 
soils  is  their  high  organic  matter  and  nitrogen  content.  .  .  .  They  contain  for 
the  most  part  fairly  abundant  stores  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  lime." 

The  nitrogen  content  of  the  Manitoba  soils  examined  ranged  from  0.2  to  1 
per  cent,  of  Saskatchewan  soils  from  0.2  to  0.5  per  cent,  and  of  Alberta  soils 
trom  0.3  to  0.5  per  cent.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  de- 
creased toward  the  westward,  indicating  a  direct  relation  between  the  rainfall 
and  the  amount  of  nitrogen  accumulated  in  virgin  prairie  soil.  The  water- 
bolding  capacity  of  these  soils,  rich  in  humus,  is  very  large.  The  system  of 
grain  growing  now  in  practice  on  some  of  the  lands  results  in  a  large  loss  of 
nitrogen  annually. 

On  the  petrographic  and  soil  conditions  of  the  red  sandstone  (buntersand- 
stein)  formations  in  Germany,  E.  Blanck  (Jahresh.  Ver,  Vaterldnd.  Naturk. 
Wirttemb.,  66  {1910),  pp.  408-506). — Following  a  general  r6sum6  of  the  sig- 
niflcance  of  geological  formations  in  the  study  and  classification  of  soils,  the 
author  reports  extended  data  on  the  red  sandstone  formations  of  Germany. 
A.  general  discussion  of  the  geological  formations  of  the  soil  is  given,  and 
mechanical  and  chemical  analyses  are  reported. 

The  characteristics  of  ^'schlier''  soils,  H.  Gbuneb  (Landto.  Jahrb.,  39 
U910),  Ho,  4-S,  pp.  613-622). —This  article  reports  the  results  of  mechanical, 
physical,  and  chemical  studies  of  "schlier"  soils  from  St.  Martin,  Haag, 
Sigharting,  and  Kirchberg,  Austria,  and  of  loess  soils  from  Passau  and  Meissen, 
Saxony.  In  general  the  term  "schlier"  signifies  types  of  soil,  of  varying 
seologlcal  formation,  which  readily  wash  or  slide  on  account  of  their  fine  sandy, 
clayey,  or  marly  nature. 

As  compared  with  analyses  made  In  1858  the  St.  Martin  soil  of  the  present 
time  shows  a  higher  calcium,  magnesium,  and  potassium  content,  whereas  the 
phosphorus,  nitrogen,  and  humus  content  is  somewhat  lower. 

The  origin  of  the  "  wattpolder  "  soils  of  the  North  Sea  coasts,  Mansholt 
(MUt.  Deut.  Landw.  GeseU.,  24  (1909),  Noa.  1,  pp.  7,  8;  2,  pp.  20-25,  fig.  1; 
tB  {1910),  No.  41,  pp.  598-601,  fig.  i).— These  articles  present  a  new  theory 
regardhig  the  source  of  the  "schlick"  (clay)  particles  of  the  beach  polders 
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(wattpolder)  soils  formed  by  the  action  of  the  ebb  and  flood  of  the  tide.  The 
author  believes  that  the  fine,  suspended  (schlick)  particles  which  are  obserred 
in  the  shoal  water  on  the  beaches  where  the  polders  form  are  derived  mainly 
from  the  excrement  of  a  sand  worm  {Arenicola  piscatorum)  that  feeds  upoD 
the  sands  of  the  beaches. 

Results  of  pot  experiments  with  oats  showed  that  the  sand,  va-y  poor  in 
plant  food,  is  rendered  comparatively  fertile  upon  passing  through  the  body  of 
the  worm. 

Black  soil  and  lime  crusts  in  Morocco,  T.  Fischeb  (Ztschr.  Prakt.  GeoL,  IS 
{1910),  No.  S,  pp.  105-lU;  ahs.  in  Chem.  ZentbL,  1910,  /,  No.  2^  p.  1985).— It 
is  stated  that  this  soil,  which  is  widely  distributed  in  Morocco,  Is  very  pro- 
ductive with  annual  plants  but  does  not  support  tree  growth  owing  to  its  shal- 
lowness and  the  scarcity  of  rainfall  during  the  summer  months.  Results  of 
microscopic  examination  show  the  soil  to  contain  a  large  numl)€r  of  small 
mineral  particles  foreign  to  the  underlying  rock  strata.  The  author  belleres 
that  the  soil  contains  eolian  deposits,  the  sand  particles  being  carried  by  the 
wind  and  deposited  where  vegetation  and  moisture  tend  to  hold  them  in  place. 
A  high  wator-holdlng  capacity  and  high  organic  matter  content  are  important 
characteristics  of  the  soil. 

Investigations  on  the  black  soil  of  Morocco,  A.  Schwantke  (Ztschr.  Prakt. 
Geol.,  18  (1910),  No,  5,  />p.  114-119;  ahs.  in  Chem.  ZenthU  19t0,  /,  .Yo.  24,  p. 
1985). — Results  of  microscopical  and  chemical  investigations  strengthen  the 
views  held  by  Fischer  (noted  above)  regarding  the  eolian  origin  of  these  soils. 

The  mechanical  analysis  of  soils  of  Java,  E.  C.  J.  Mohr  (Bui.  D^pi.  Agr. 
Indes  N6€rland.y  1910,  No.  41,  pp.  SS,  pi.  1;  Teysmannia,  21  {1910),  No.  7,  pp. 
455-4Tlf  pis.  8). — The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  account  of 
the  rapid  changes  which  go  on  in  soils  In  tropical  countries  like  Java,  me- 
chanical analysis  at  any  given  time  is  of  less  value  than  in  case  of  soils  of 
temperate  regions,  and  it  is  more  necessary  to  follow  closely  the  changes  going 
on  in  the  soil. 

The  methods  used  (based  to  a  large  extent  on  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils 
of  this  Department)  are  described,  as  well  as  methods  of  stating  and  interpret- 
ing the  results  of  mechanical  analysis.  A  graphic  classification  by  means  of  an 
equilateral  triangle,  the  three  points  of  which  are  sand  >50m,  silt  50-5^  and 
clay<  6/1,  Is  explained. 

The  author's  results  Indicate  that  mechanical  analysis  does  not  always  furnish 
a  basis  for  an  exact  classification  of  soils.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  determi- 
nation of  hygroscoplclty  as  proposed  by  Mitscherllch  is  often  a  simpler  and,  for 
practical  purposes,  a  better  method  of  classifying  soils,  although  It  can  never 
entirely  take  the  place  of  careful  mechanical  analysis  in  the  investigation  of 
soils. 

Soil  waters,  J.  B.  Habbison  and  F.  A.  Stockdale  {Rpt.  Estpt.  Agr.  Work 
Dept.  Set.  and  Agr.  [Brit.  Ouiana],  1908-9,  pp.  16-21). — This  is  a  report  of  a 
continuation  of  the  study  of  the  composition  of  soil  and  subsoil  and  under- 
ground waters  on  the  experimental  farm  of  Demerara  at  Georgetown,  showing 
that  there  was  a  great  Increase  In  ammonlacal  nitrogen  and  decrease  in  nitric 
acid  in  the  soil  water  of  a  wet  season  as  compared  with  a  dry  season. 

Water  taken  from  a  depth  of  12  ft.  from  an  exceedingly  fine  grained  sand 
called  "  caddy  "  showed  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  nitrogen  present  In  the 
form  of  ammonia  and  of  organic  matters  with  a  relatively  low  proportion  as 
nitrates. 

A  soil  of  low  fertility  showed  a  high  proportion  of  magnesium  to  calcium  In 
both  the  clay  and  sand,  the  molecular  ratio  in  the  former  being  1  of  calcium  to 
6.6  of  magnesium,  and  that  of  the  sand  1  of  calcium  to  7.08  of  magnesium. 
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The  proportion  of  sulphate  decreased  with  the  depth  at  which  the  water  was 
obtained. 

The  proportion  of  ions  in  the  deep  water  from  two  fields,  one  old  and  the 
other  new,  as  compared  with  those  present  in  normal  sea  water  indicate  that 
"the  sulphate  Ion  present  in  the  sea  water,  from  which  the  majority  of  the 
salts  were  doubtless  directly  or  indirectly  derived,  has  been  replaced  by  the 
carbonate  ion,  the  proportion  of  calcium  has  been  somewhat  reduced,  that  of  the 
potash  somewhat  increased,  whilst  the  proportions  of  magnesium  and  of  sodium 
have  been  increased  at  rates  of  nearly  20  per  cent,  the  additions,  probably  de- 
rived from  the  land,  being  in  the  form  of  carbonates." 

Taking  the  weight  of  an  acre-foot  of  the  soil  Just  below  the  water  table  aa 
4^3,360  Ibs^  with  a  water  content  of  42.8  per  cent,  estimates  are  made  of  the 
amounts  of  various  solid  constituents  in  the  water  of  an  acre-foot  of  soil. 
These  show  that  "  the  soil  waters  in  the  fertile  parts  to  a  depth  of  12  ft.  from 
the  surface  contain  in  one  acre  about  43  tons  of  sodium  chlorid  (common  salt), 
3f  tons  of  magnesium  carbonate,  3^  tons  of  magnesium  sulphate,  2  tons  of 
magnesium  chlorid,  1  ton  of  potassium  chlorid,  4  cwt  of  sodium  carbonate,  and 
nearly  3  tons  of  calcium  carbonate. 

""  On  the  nonproductive  section  the  quantities  of  sodium  chlorid  and  potassium 
chlorid  are  similar  In  amount  to  those  on  the  fertile  parts,  but  the  total  mag- 
nesium salts,  which  are  a  little  less  than  in  the  fertile  land — ^9  tons  as  com- 
pared with  9.3  tons— contain,  in  round  figures,  6  tons  of  magnesium  carbonate 
in  place  of  3^  tons,  whilst  only  about  half  as  much  (If  tons)  of  calcium 
carbonate  is  present  In  it  as  there  is  In  the  fertile  land.*' 

In  experiments  In  which  (1)  soil  water  was  allowed  to  evaporate  into  the 
air  and  (2)  caused  to  evaporate  Into  an  atmosphere  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  dry  carbon  dioxld.  It  was  observed  that  "  where  the  evaporation  takes  place 
in  air  nearly  free  from  carbonic-acid  gas,  practically  the  whole  of  the  calcium 
salts  are  deposited  as  calcium  carbonate  whilst  the  water  Is  being  conc^itrated 
to  about  one-third  of  Its  original  bulk,  and  the  remaining  water  becomes  a 
liighly  saline  one  containing  large  proportions  of  magnesium  salts — the  chlorid, 
sulphate,  and  carbonate— In  solution.  The  calcium  salts,  which  are  well 
known  to  exercise  a  profound  Influence  In  reducing  the  highly  toxic  action  of 
tlie  naagnesium  chlorid  and  carbonate  on  plants,  are  almost  completely  re- 
moved from  solution  and  the  soil  water  becomes  In  a  condition  which  Is  poison- 
ous to  vegetation.  This  Is  what  probably  takes  place  during  periods  of  pro- 
longed dry  weather  on  more  or  less  womout  sugar-cane  soils  In  which,  by  In- 
judicious cultivation  and  especially  by  long-continued  destruction  of  the  trash 
by  burning,  the  normal  proportions  of  organic  matter  have  been  largely  reduced. 
Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evaporation  takes  place  In  an  atmosphere  heavily 
charged  with  carbonlc-acld  gas  as  is  the  air  present  In  soils  containing  the 
proportion  of  organic  matter  normal  to  good  soils,  the  lime  salts  remain  In 
solution  until  the  liquid  commences  to  become  a  saturated  brine  and  thus  for 
a  prolonged  period  continue  to  modify  the  toxic  action  of  the  magnesium  salts. 
It  is  possible  on  such  land  that  the  soil  water  during  drought  may  become 
concentrated  In  the  upper  layer  of  the  soil  without  very  material  Injury  to 
the  plants  until,  by  concentration  of  the  soil  water,  the  toxic  action  of  the 
sodium  chlorid  exerts  itself." 

Besults  of  observations  on  evaporation  from  sod,  1897-1907,  V.  Ship- 
CHmsKi!  {Zhur,  Opytn,  Agron,  (Ruas,  Jour.  Expt,  Landw.),  11  {1910),  No. 
^,  pp.  161-177). — Observations  on  evaporation  from  sod  by  means  of  a  special 
form  of  apparatus  are  reported.  The  apparatus  used  was  a  modification  of 
that  devised  by  Rykachev  and  consisted  of  a  reservoir  sunk  In  the  soil  to  Its 
top  with  an  Inner  box  40  by  25  by  30  cm.  In  size,  Into  which  a  piece  of  sod  was 
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closely  fitted.  The  bottom  of  this  box  was  perforated  with  holes  1  mm.  In 
diameter  and  was  in  contact  with  water  which  was  kept  at  a  height  of  5  cm. 
in  the  reservoir.    Weighings  were  made  three  times  a  day. 

The  apparatus  was  designed  with  a  view  to  imitating  as  closely  as  poHlblo 
natural  conditions,  and  the  observations  with  it  showed  a  much  lower  rate  of 
evaporation  than  that  indicated  by  Wild's  evaporimeter.  Porthermore,  there 
was  no  regularity  in  the  variations  between  the  two  sets  of  observationsL  The 
observations  indicate  that  under  natural  conditions  the  evaporation  was  greater 
than  precipitation  during  the  summer. 

Observations  were  made  by  the  same  method  on  bare  soils  and  od  soils 
planted  to  oats.    These  showed  a  wide  variation  in  the  evaporation   under 
different  methods  of  handling  the  soil.    The  author  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  apparatus  used  gives  reliable  and  comparable  data  on  evaporation,  making, 
It  possible  to  determine  the  water  actually  used  by  plants  and  that  remaining  in ' 
the  soil. 

The  functions,  aTailability,  and  conserration  of  soil  moisture  in  crop 
production,  P.  H.  King  {Rpt.  Brit.  Assoc  Adv.  flfd.,  1909,  pp.  7 IS,  7H). — ^ThSs 
article  discusses  the  amount  of  water  required  to  produce  a  unit  of  dry  matter 
in  crops,  the  physical  conditions  affecting  the  availability  of  the  soil  water 
for  crop  uses,  and  soil  mulches  for  conserving  the  moisture  of  the  solL 

'*  The  author  recommended  growing  cereals  in  strips  2  ft  wide,  leaving  2  ft 
as  cultivated  fallow  between  the  strips.  In  the  following  year  the  strips  are 
alternated,  so  what  is  now  fallow  will  next  year  be  cultivated,  and  vice  versa. 
He  considers  this  better  than  the  usual  arrangem^t  of  leaving  the  wlK>le  fleid 
fallow  in  alternate  yeara" 

See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  124). 

Moisture  studies  of  semiarid  soUs,  P.  J.  Alway  {Rpt.  Brit.  Assoc  Adv. 
8oi„  1909,  pp.  698,  699). --ThlH  Is  a  summary  of  investigations  which  have  bees 
noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  714). 

Besults  of  irrigation  of  ssek  (alkali)  soil  meadows,  K.  Rd8zi.Es,  Jr. 
(KisMet.  Kozlem.,  IS  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  428^446) .--The  character  of  the  asek 
or  alkali  soils  of  the  Hungarian  AlfOld  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  818)  is  described  and 
experiments  are  reported  which  showed  tliat  irrigation  in  connection  wltli  f»- 
tilizing  with  phosphates  and  nitrates  greatly  increased  the  yield  of  bay  on  a 
field  of  such  soil.    Harrowing  in  the  spring,  however,  decreased  the  yield. 

Shallow  versus  deep  cultivation  on  sandy  soils,  Bieoebstedt  {IUus.  Landtt. 
Ztg.,  SO  {1910),  No.  75,  pp.  707,  708).— Two  fields  of  sandy  soils  were  cultivated, 
one  to  a  depth  of  4  in.,  the  other  to  a  depth  of  7  in.,  and  planted  to  lupines,  rje, 
and  potatoes  during  the  three  years  of  the  investigation.  Both  fields  received 
the  same  a]H>lication  of  kainit,  Thomas  slag,  and  barnyard  manure  during  the 
first,  second,  and  third  years,  respectively. 

The  deeply  cultivated  soil  gave  decidedly  greater  yields  than  shallow  culti- 
vation in  all  cases.  A  noteworthy  point  brought  out  in  the  investigation  was 
the  drought-resisting  ability  of  the  rye  on  the  deeply  cultivated  soil  during  the 
season  of  1904,  Thomas  slag  being  used  as  fertilizer. 

The  nitrifying  energy  of  soils,  its  determination  and  importance  in  soil 
fertiUty,  Vogel  {FuhUng's  Landw.  Ztg.,  59  {1910),  No.  18,  pp.  626-SS6.  fig.  /).— 
This  article  reviews  recent  Investigations  bearing  on  this  subject  and  reports 
laboratory  experiments  on  the  rate  of  nitrification  of  horn  meal  in  soil  (5  gm. 
of  meal  to  500  gm.  of  soil)  and  in  field  experiments  with  different  kinds  of  soils 
treated  in  various  ways.  The  rate  of  nitrification  varied  widely  with  the  time 
of  year,  being  highest  in  October  and  November,  then  falling  steadily  until 
April,  when  it  rose  again  but  not  so  high  as  in  the  autumn. 
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The  treatment  of  the  soil  had  lew  effect  upon  nitrificatlOD  than  the  time  of 
Tear,  altlioogh  the  applicatioo  of  stfaw  greatly  reduced  the  nitrifying  power  of 
the  BoU.  Heavy  applications  of  calcium  carbonate  did  not  appreciably  affect 
oltrification,  bat  the  addition  of  peat  increased  it  to  a  marked  degree.  The 
remits  with  appllcatl<ms  of  day  to  the  soil  weate  inconclusive; 

Sxperiments  with  {potatoes  and  barley  on  the  soils  indicated  that  the  produc- 
tiroiess  was  In  direct  relation  to  the  nitrifying  capacity.  Plowing  under  of 
straw  decidedly  decreased  the  yield.  The  author  suggests  that  by  the  applica- 
don  of  straw  In  the  fall  nitrification  may  be  retarded  and  loss  of  nitrogen 
reduced  and  that  It  may  be  possible  so  to  regulate  the  nitrification  process  as 
to  produce  {Hants  low  in  nitrogen. 

Hitrogen  economy  of  arable  soils.— U,  T.  Pfeiffeb,  A.  GtrrrMANK,  and  F. 
Thiel  {MUt.  Landw.  Inst.  Breslau,  5  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  657-71S;  ahs.  in  Jour. 
Chm.  8oc.  [London],  98  (1910),  No.  572,  II,  pp.  6S5,  6S6;  ZentU.  Agr.  Chem., 
S9  {1910),  No.  12,  pp.  7P5-797).— This  article  reports  the  results  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  pot  experiments  made  to  ascertain  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  fixed  by  soil 
in  its  natural  state  after  fallow,  oats,  and  mustard ;  in  the  same  soil  sterilized 
by  steam  under  three  atmospheres  pressure  and  by  carbon  bisulphid ;  and  in 
soil  to  which  sugar  was  added.  Pots  holding  13  kg.  (2S.d6  lbs.)  of  loam  were 
naed.   Data  for  yields  and  nitrogen  In  crops  and  soils  are  given. 

There  were  gains  of  nitrogen  in  every  case.  The  greatest  gain  after  fallow 
was  in  soil  treated  with  carbon  bisulphid  (1.275  gm.  per  13  kg.  of  soil),  the  next 
largest  in  steamed  soil  (1.031  gm.),  and  in  the  natural  soil  the  gain  was  0.901 
gm.  The  crop  grown  on  steamed  soil  contained  the  highest  nitrogen  content. 
CartMm  bisulphid  had  little  effect  upon  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  crop,  but  the 
addition  of  sugar  reduced  the  amount  of  nitrogen  taken  up  by  the  plant,  although 
tbe  soil  showed  a  distinct  gain  in  nitrogen.  The  total  gain  in  soil  and  crop 
was  practically  the  same  without  sugar  as  with  it  The  untreated  natural  soil 
sbowed  gains  of  nitrogen  in  addition  to  that  taken  up  by  the  crops.  In  sand 
cultures  there  was  a  very  slight  gain  of  nitrogen  accompanying  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  soil  algse. 

l*e  nitrogen  problems  of  dry  farming,  F.  J.  Ax  way  (Rpt  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv. 
ScL  1909,  p.  7 10). See  a  previous  note  (E.  8.  R,,  22,  p.  221). 

Pineapple  culture.— VH,  Nitrates  in  the  soil,  A.  W.  Blaib  and  It.  N.  Wilson 
{Florida  Sta.  Bui.  104,  PP.  31-51,  figs.  -}).— In  connection  with  the  series  of 
rtndies  on  pineapple  culture  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  640),  the  authors  Investigated 
tbe  formation  and  accumulation  of  nitrates  in  a  coarse  white  sand,  containing 
orer  99  per  cent  of  insoluble  matter,  which  had  been  planted  to  pineapples 
since  1901  and  had  received  two  applications  annually  of  a  fertilizer  contain- 
ing 5  per  cent  of  nitrogen  at  rates  of  from  2,250  to  4,500  lbs.  per  acre.  The 
nitrogen  of  the  fertilizer  was  supplied  by  dried  blood,  cotton-seed  meal,  nitrate 
of  soda,  castor  pomace,  and  steamed  bone  meal. 

Nitrates  were  determined  in  10  sets  of  samples  of  the  soil,  taken  usually  at 
intervals  of  4  to  6  weeka  There  was  a  decided  increase  of  the  nitrates  with 
increase  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  The  nitrates  were  most  abundant  at  the 
surface.  The  amount  was  small  beyond  a  depth  of  1  ft ,  but  increased  slightly 
from  the  second  to  the  fifth  foot  The  nitrates  were  more  abundant  where  the 
snrface  soil  was  protected  by  a  covering  of  plants  and  decaying  leaves.  With 
beavy  rainfall  th^e  was  a  falling  off  of  nitrates,  but  an  increase  after  the  rain 
BQbsided  although  no  fertilizer  had  been  applied. 

The  highest  average  amount  of  nitrates  for  the  whole  period  was  found  in 
the  soil  to  which  cotton-seed  meal  had  been  applied,  the  soils  receiving  dried 
blood  and  bone  meal  being  next  in  order  in  this  respect 

The  hnmns  content  of  coltiTated  soil  and  new  land,  and  its  solubility, 
M.  Pankot  (Zhur.  Optftn.  Agron.  (Russ.  Jour.  Bxpt.  Landw.),  11  (1910),  No.  2, 
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pp.  187-195), — During  10  years  plats  representing  7  different  kinds  of  soil 
were  used  for  a  regular  rotation  of  crops,  with  a  clieck  plat  on  which  no  plants 
were  grown  except  the  natural  vegetation,  which  was  allowed  to  die  and  decay 
on  the  soil. 

Determinations  of  humus  In  the  soils  of  the  different  plats  showed  that  the 
humus  content  of  the  uncropped  soil  was  greater  than  that  of  the  cultivated 
soil,  and  that  the  finer  the  particles  of  the  soil  the  greater  the  humus.  The 
water  extract  was  neutral  in  the  case  of  the  cropped  soil  but  acid  In  the  case 
of  the  uncropped  soil.  The  water  extract  of  the  cropped  soil  was  less  highly 
colored  than  that  of  the  uncropped  soil,  but  at  the  same  time  the  amount  of 
water-soluble  substances  in  the  uncropped  soil  was  smaller  than  in  the  cropped 
soil.  The  water-soluble  humus  in  the  light  open  soils  was  higher  than  in  the 
heavy  soils. 

The  amount  of  carbon  dioxid  yielded  by  the  water-soluble  organic  matter  was 
practically  the  same  in  cropped  and  uncropped  soils,  Indicating  the  same  number 
of  carbon  atoms  in  the  humus  of  the  two  soil  types,  although  in  varying  degrees 
of  oxidation.  Oxidation  by  means  of  potassium  permanganate  showed  practi- 
cally the  same  results  as  regards  total  humus,  but  when  applied  to  the  water 
extract  the  results  by  this  method  varied  widely  from  those  obtained  by  the 
combustion  method,  indicating  that  the  potassium  permanganate  method  shows 
only  humus  of  a  certain  stage  of  oxidation. 

The  humus  acids  of  peat,  A.  Stutzeb  {Deut.  Landw,  Presse,  37  (1910),  jVo.  81, 
pp,  882^83;  Illus.  Landw.  Ztg.,  30  {1910),  No.  82,  pp.  769,  770;  Ztschr.  Angetc. 
Chem.,  23  (1910),  No.  37,  pp.  1760,  1761 ;  ahs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chenu  Indus.,  29 
(1910),  No.  19,  p.  1171). — This  Is  a  note  on  investigations  by  Baumann  and 
Gully  which  have  already  been  referred  to  (E.  S.  li.,  23,  p.  715),  In  which 
certain  practical  conclusions  are  drawn  regarding  the  cultivation  of  upland 
moors. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Investigations  referred  to,  it  Is  recommended  that  potash 
be  used  on  such  moors  in  liberal  amounts,  but  only  In  the  form  of  40  per  cent 
potash  salt  and  not  as  kalnlt  and  carnalllt,  phosphoric  acid  In  liberal  amounts 
in  the  form  of  Thomas  slag,  and  only  so  much  burnt  lime  as  Is  sufficient  to 
neutralize  the  mineral  acids  set  free  In  the  soil  from  the  potash  salts  used. 
The  larger  the  amount  of  Thomas  slag  used,  the  less  will  be  the  quantity  of 
lime  required,  and  In  many  cases  It  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with. 

On  the  humus  acids  of  bleisand  and  ortstein,  R.  IIobnbebgeb  (Landtc.  Vers. 
Slat,  73  (1910),  No.  1-3,  pp.  221-233;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  4  (1910),  No.  19, 
p.  2703). — ^The  author  finds  from  63.5  to  64.1  per  cent  of  carbon  in  the  humus 
extract  of  bleisand  (gray  sand)  and  from  42.4  to  42.5  per  cent  in  ortstein 
(hardpan).  These  results  agree  In  general  with  those  of  Mayer  (E.  S.  R.,  15, 
p.  761;  16,  p.  859)  In  showing  a  higher  percentage  of  carbon  in  the  humus  of 
bleisand  than  in  that  of  ortstein.  The  higher  carbon  content  was  associated 
with  a  lower  ash  content 

With  the  method  used  a  large  amount  of  alumina  was  precipitated  with  the 
humus  and  this  alumina  when  heated  to  120°  retained  as  much  as  36  per  cent 
of  water,  with  the  result  that  the  calculated  composition  of  the  humus  was  too 
high  in  hydrogen  and  oxygen  and  too  low  In  carbon  in  some  casea 

The  author  did  not  find  In  his  experiments  the  reduction  of  the  carbon  con- 
tent of  the  bleisand  humus  acids  through  the  action  of  iron  chlorid  as  reported 
by  Mayer. 

A  contribution  to  the  question  of  determination  of  the  plant  food  content 
of  a  soil  plat,  H.  Kasebeb  (Ztschr.  Landw.  Versuchsw.  Ostcrr.,  13  (1910), 
No.  8,  pp.  742-747,  fig.  1). — In  view  of  the  variation  in  plant  food  within  very 
small  areas,  the  author  undertook  a  study  on  a  plat  of  known  history  of 
methods  of  sampling  to  obtain  reliable  data  as  to  the  amount  and  distribution 
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of  plant  food  in  the  soil.  His  general  conclusion  is  in  harmony  with  conclu- 
sions from  previous  work  at  the  same  place,  namely,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
deal  with  composites  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  soil  carefully  taken  over 
tbe  area  of  the  plat,  about  one  sample  for  each  square  meter  being  necessary. 

The  importance  of  a  knowled^re  of  the  soil  to  colonial  agrriculttire,  P. 
Vageleb  {TropenpfianzeTt  U  {1910),  No.  10,  pp,  521-521), — ^The  Importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  soil  to  the  pioneer  farmer  is  pointed  out. 

The  conservation  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  A.  D.  Hall  and  E.  J.  Russell 
{Rpi.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  ScL,  1909,  pp.  71(?-7i5).— This  article  covers  practically 
the  same  ground  as  an  article  already  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  519). 

Agricultural  practice  in  the  Indies,  H.  Van  Wabmelo  (Cultura,  22  (1910), 
Am.  262,  pp.  817-329;  268,  pp.  372-377;  26^-265,  pp.  ^57-^48).— This  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  factors  affecting  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  such  as  composition,  soil 
flora  and  fauna,  depth  of  surface  soil,  physical  properties,  and  climatic  condi- 
tions, which  are  beyond  the  control  of  man,  and  soil  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment which  are  more  or  less  within  his  control.  The  discussion  applies  par- 
ticularly to  conditions  such  as  prevail  in  the  Dutch  East  Indian  possessions. 

Soil  robbery  and  fertilizing  in  the  light  of  recent  experiments,  Schneide- 
wiHD  {Landw.  Wchnschr.  Sachsen,  12  {1910),  No.  12,  p.  93;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg., 
34  {1910),  No.  62,  Repert.,  p.  2^1). — Experiments  which  have  been  carried  on 
for  a  number  of  years  by  the  author  indicate  that  under  ordinary  methods  of 
intensive  culture  with  liberal  use  of  manure  and  fertilizers  there  was  a  marked 
depletion  of  the  nitrogen  and  potash  supply  of  the  soil.  There  was  a  relative 
increase  of  the  phosphoric  acid  under  such  a  system. 

DiiFerent  kinds  of  stable  manure  as  sources  of  phosphoric  add,  M.  A. 
Egobov  {Zhur.  Opytn.  Agron.  {Russ.  Jour.  Expt.  Landtc.),  11  {1910),  No.  2, 
pp.  178-186,  fig.  1). — CJomparatlve  tests  were  made  of  monopotassium  phosphate, 
phytin.  Iron  phosphate,  monocalcium  phosphate,  and  pigeon,  cow,  and  horse 
manure  In  pot  experiments  with  pure  sand  (8.8  lbs.  per  pot),  the  crop  grown 
being  oats.  A  basal  fertilizer  mixture  of  calcium  nitrate,  magnesium  sulphate, 
potassium  chlorid,  and  ferric  chlorid  was  used,  and  the  different  materials 
named  above  were  used  in  amounts  furnishing  0.2838  gm.  of  phosphoric  acid 
per  pot. 

It  was  found  that  In  general  the  phosphoric  acid  of  phytin  was  well  assimi- 
lated by  the  oats.  The  phosphoric  acid  of  the  different  kinds  of  manure  was 
more  assimilable  than  that  of  the  normal  culture  solution.  The  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  assimilated  was  greatest  in  the  case  of  horse  manure,  and  this 
is  in  agreement  with  the  results  of  analyses,  which  showed  the  largest  amount 
of  easily  soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  this  material. 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  while  the  results  of  these  experiments  do 
not  warrant  generalizations  they  show  that  it  is  important  to  take  into  account 
not  only  the  total  phosphoric  acid,  but  also  the  forms  in  which  It  occurs  in 
manures. 

The  manurial  value  of  different  legumes,  R.  W.  Thatches  {Washington 
8ta.  Popular  Bui.  82,  pp.  4). — ^This  publication  reports  the  percentage  of  nitro- 
gen in  tops,  roots,  nodules,  and  whole  plant  of  a  number  of  legumes  grown  on 
the  college  farm  in  1909,  and  discusses  the  needs  of  the  soil  of  different  parts 
of  the  State  with  reference  to  growth  of  legumes  for  green  manure.  The  nitro- 
gen in  dry  matter  of  the  whole  plant  varied  from  1.5  per  cent  in  alfalfa  to  3.5 
per  cent  in  Tangier  pea  {Lathyrus  tingitanus),  and  that  of  nodules  from  1.6  per 
cent  in  case  of  sanfoln  to  6.92  per  cent  in  case  of  alfalfa. 

The  action  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  sodium  nitrate,  Lindei^bebg  {lllus. 
Landw.  Ztg.,  30  {1910),  Nos.  81,  pp.  757,  758;  82,  pp.  768,  769). —A  r^sum^  of 
the  results  of  rarlous  experiments  shows  that  the  relative  efficiency  of  100  per 
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cent  for  sodium  nitrate  to  90  per  cent  for  ammoninm  sulphate  is  correct  in  most 
cases.  However,  the  ammonium  sulphate  gave  better  yields  in  a  few  instances 
than  the  sodium  nitrate.  From  the  results  of  his  own  experiment  on  sugar 
beets,  with  superphosphate  and  sodium  nitrate  as  the  basal  fertilizer,  the  au- 
thor found  that  a  fall  application  of  ammonium  sulphate  gave  better  yields  than 
a  spring  application. 

The  solubility  of  organic  forms  of  nitrogen  in  fertilizers,  J.  P.  8tseet 
(Connecticut  State  8ta.  Rpt,  1909-10,  pt.  5,  pp.  iS0-H2).— As  preliminary  to  a 
study  of  the  availability  to  crops  of  water-soluble  and  permanganate-soluble 
forms  of  nitrogen,  and  to  devise  if  possible  a  laboratory  method  for  determin- 
ing the  agricultural  value  of  organic  forms  of  nitrogen,  the  ammonia  evolved 
on  distillation  with  magnesia,  the  water-soluble,  and  the  permanganate-soluble 
nitrogen  were  determined  in  117  samples  of  organic  nitrogenous  materials  used 
in  fertilisser  mixtures.  These  included  35  kinds  of  materials  of  all  grades  of 
agricultural  value.  The  average  results  obtained  with  the  principal  materials 
are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Solubility  of  nitrogen  of  fertilizing  materials. 


Haterial. 


Nam- 
berof 
sam- 
ples. 


Nitrogen. 


Total. 


As  am- 
monia. 


A8 

waters 
soluble 

or- 
ganic. 


Asper- 

man- 

ganate- 

soluble 

or- 
ganic. 


As  In- 
soluble 

or- 
ganic. 


Solability  of  or- 
ganic nitrogen. 


Total. 


Water- 
insolu- 
ble OP 
ganic 


Dried  blood 

Hoof  meal 

Cotton-seed  meal. 

Bone 

Dried  fish 

Tankage 

Tankage  (alleged) 
Castor  pomace... 
Peruvian  guano. . 
Garbage  tankage. 
Sheep  manure.... 

Peat 

Tobacco  stems... 


Perct. 
11.67 
16.00 
7.03 
S.84 
7.94 
6.80 
6.57 
6.24 
6.40 
2.64 
2.42 
2.89 
2.51 


Perct. 

0.11 
.86 
.06 
.00 
.67 
.27 

2.33 
.08 

1.77 
.07 
.39 
.09 
.27 


Perct. 
0.32 
1.19 
.68 
1.12 
1.69 
1.52 
.65 
.68 
1.11 
.40 
.38 
.06 
.52 


Perct. 
ia77 
12.78 
6.85 
2.56 
6.07 
a  61 
1.63 
a95 
2.02 
1.06 
.79 
1.13 


Perct. 

0.47 
.68 
.42 
.16 
.51 
.40 
.96 
.53 
.28 

1.01 
.86 

1.59 


Perct. 
96 
95 
94 
96 
93 
93 
70 
90 
92 
69 
68 
43 
69 


PercL 
96 
96 
93 
93 
91 
90 
68 
88 
88 
50 
48 
42 
39 


These  results  indicate  that  digestion  with  a  2  per  cent  neutral  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate  *'  may  offer  a  means  of  determining  the  approximate 
relative  value  of  the  organic  nitrogen  found  in  commercial  fertilizers." 

The  method  was  applied  to  252  samples  of  mixed  fertilizers  with  the  following 
results : 

BolubiHty  of  nitrogen  of  miwed  fertUizers. 


Number  of 
brands. 

Total  ni- 
trogen. 

Permanganate  8olu- 1 
blllty   of  water- 
Insoluble  organic 
nitrogen. 

Number  of 
brands. 

Total  ni- 
trogen. 

Permanganate  solo- 
bUity  of  water- 
Insoluble  organic 
nitrogen. 

Variation. 

Average. 

Variation. 

Average. 

3 

Percent. 
Under  1.00 
1.01-1.60 
1.61-2.00 
2.01-2.60 
2.61^.00 

Percent. 
6&^ 
50-85 
46-91 
4&-93 
51-92 

Percent. 
58 
65 
71 
74 
73 

65 

Percent. 
8.01-4.00 
4.01-6.00 
6-01-6.00 
6.01-7.00 
Over  8. 00 

Percent. 
66-96 
37-97 
71-94 
92-94 
83-89 

PercenL 
81 

16          

32.. 

87 

82 

8 

86 

49 

2 

93 

43 

2 

86 
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Tbe  solubility  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  mixed  fertlUzera  agreed  closely  with 
tbat  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  inaterlals  used  in  the  fertilizer,  and  showed  that 
with  few  individual  exceptions  the  high  grade  fertilizers  (those  containing  the 
most  nitrogen)  had  a  higher  nitrogen  solubility  than  the  low  grade  goods. 

Pot  tests  of  several  of  the  nitrogenous  materials  on  rye  showed  that  all  of  the 
materials  classed  as  inferior  by  determination  of  solubility  in  permanganate 
allowed  a  decided  inferiority  to  dried  blood,  which  was  used  as  a  standard  for 
comparison.  Peat  appeared  to  be  almost  worthless  as  a  source  of  nitrogen, 
and  tbe  nitrogen  of  the  other  materials  was  found  to  be  from  about  one-fifth 
to  four-tenths  as  available  as  that  of  dried  blood. 

Nitric  acid  from  air  nitrogen  {Amer.  FerU,  33  {1910),  No,  11,  pp.  26,  27,  figs, 
2).— The  operation  of  the  Paulling  process  as  applied  at  Innsbruck  in  Austria 
and  La  Roche  de  Rame  near  Brinn^on  in  the  French  Alps  is  briefly  described. 
It  is  stated  that  this  process  is  second  in  commercial  importance  only  to  the 
Birkeland  and  Eyde  process. 

Caldom  cyanamid:  Its  analysis  and  the  changes  it  undergoes  when  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere,  C.  Brioux  (Ann.  Chim,  Analyt,,  15  (1910),  No,  9,  pp. 
SU-S46;  abs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  29  {1910),  No.  19,  pp.  1171,  1172).— 
Tliis  article  describes  the  changes  which  calcium  cyanamid  undergoes  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  gives  a  method  for  determining  the  relative  proportions 
of  cyanamid  and  dicyandiamid  in  calcium  cyanamid.  This  method  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  calcium  cyanamid  or  cyanamid  yields,  with  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  a  precipitate  which  contains  all  of  the  cyanamid  ni- 
trogen, and  further  that  silver  nitrate  in  the  presence  of  potassium  hydroxid 
precipitates  all  three  substances. 

The  decomposition  of  cyanamid  by*  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil,  H. 
BLuTEN  {Fuhling's  Landw.  Ztg.,  59  {1910),  No.  19,  pp.  657-679) .—From  studies 
of  tbe  action  of  natural  compounds  of  iron,  manganese  and  aluminum,  and  of 
precipitated  iron,  aluminum,  and  manganese  hydroxlds,  and  of  silicic  acid  on 
calcium  cyanamid,  as  well  as  on  the  behavior  of  the  cyanamid  in  soils,  the 
author  concludes  in  agreement  with  Stutzer  and  Rels  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  718),  and 
with  T'lpianl  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  22C)  that  the  decomi>osltiou  of  the  cyanamid  may 
be  purely  inorganic  in  character,  although  bacteriological  action  is  not  ex- 
cluded. 

Experiments  with  potash  fertilizers,  W.  Schneidewind,  D.  Meter,  and 
P.  MtJNTEB  {Landw.  Jahrh.,  39  {1910),  ErgdnzungsJi.  3,  pp.  2^7-253,  pis.  2; 
ah9.  in  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1910,  II,  No.  6,  p.  Jt06;  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  29  ( 1910), 
.Vo.  17,  p.  1070). — These  pot  experiments  included  comparisons  of  phonolite 
with  potassium  chlorid  and  carbonate,  and  tests  of  the  effect  of  sodium 
chlorid,  sodium  sulphate,  magnesium  chlorid,  and  magnesium  sulphate  applied 
with  the  phonolite  on  beets.  The  soil  used  was  composed  of  80  per  cent  sand 
from  uncultivated  land  and  20  per  cent  clay  loam  from  the  Lauchstadt  district 

With  potatoes,  beets,  summer  wheat,  and  a  mi^^ture  of  clover  and  grass  on 
sandy  clay  loam,  phonolite  showed  very  little  fertilizing  effect,  even  the  potash 
of  the  phonolite  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  being  much  less  effective  than 
potassium  chlorid  and  carbonate.  The  application  of  sodium  chlorid  and 
sodium  sulphate  with  the  phonolite  increased  the  yield  of  fodder  beets  con- 
siderably, but  magnesium  sulphate  did  not  increase  the  yield,  and  magnesium 
chlorid  materially  retarded  it.  The  increase  with  sodium  chlorid  was  greater 
than  with  sodium  sulphate.  Both  sodium  chlorid  and  magnesium  chlorid  in- 
creased the  utilization  of  the  soil  potash,  but  with  no  increase  in  yield  in  the 
latter  case. 
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The  increase  in  the  world's  consumption  of  potash  for  agricaltural  pur- 
poses, MAizifeRES  {Engraia,  25  {1910),  No.  U,  pp.  1211,  i218).— According  to  the 
figures  given  in  this  article  the  total  consumption  of  potash  for  agricultural 
purposes  was  2,701,715  quintals  (about  297,189  tons)  of  pure  potash  in  1901 
and  5,878,211  quintals  (646,603  tons)  in  1909.  The  largest  consumers  were 
Germany,  3,057,962  quintals  (336,376  tons)  and  the  United  States,  1,476,143 
quintals  (162,376  tons). 

[Meeting  of  scientists  interested  in  the  potash  industry]  {Ztschr.  Angetc. 
Chem,,  23  (1910),  No.  U,  pp.  1953-1957).— This  is  an  account  of  the  meeting 
held  at  Halberstadt  in  October,  1910,  of  representatives  of  the  Association  of 
German  Chemists  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Scientific  Advancement  of  the 
German  Potash  Deposits.  Various  papers  bearing  upon  investigations  on 
potash  salts  and  deposits  are  noted. 

Beport  on  the  geological  investigation  of  phosphorite  deposits,  I,  Govern- 
ment Kostroma,  A.  D.  AbkhangelskiI,  A.  P.  Ivanov,  and  Y.  V.  Samoilov  (Ah$. 
in  Zhur.  Opytn.  Agron.  (Russ.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.),  11  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  23k- 
236). — Investigations  of  the  phosphate  deposits  along  the  Volga  and  XJnzha 
rivers  indicated  the  presence  of  150,000,000  poods  (2,705,250  tons)  of  rather 
high  grade  phosphates  and  80,000,000  poods  (1,442,800  tons)  of  rather  low 
grade  phosphates  in  these  deposits. 

On  the  method  of  formation  of  tricalcic  phosphate  in  Algeria  and  Tunis, 
J.  RoussEL  (Compt  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  151  {1910),  No.  13,  pp.  600-602, 
figs.  2;  abs.  in  Rev.  Sci.  [Paris].  J,8  {1910),  II,  No.  15,  p.  ^77).— It  is  held  that 
at  the  time  of  formation  these  phosphates  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  calcium 
phosphate  and  calcium  carbonate  deposited  under  water,  the  deposition  going 
on  in  some  cases  without  interruption 'and  in  other  cases  with  frequent  inter- 
ruptions, resulting  In  a  replacement  of  the  calcium  carbonate.  The  author  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  sedimentary  trlcalcium  phosphate  is  of  animal  origin^ 

An  important  new  source  of  phosphate,  Maizi^bes  {Engrais,  25  {1910). 
No.  41,  pp.  1132,  1133). — ^Reference  Is  made  to  deposits  In  the  Mazapil  Valley, 
Mexico,  which  are  said  to  be  of  considerable  extent 

The  availability  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  different  phosphates,  K.  K. 
GedboIts  {Trudui  Selsk.  Khoz.  Khim.  Lab.  St.  Pcterh.,  6  {1904-1907),  pp.  34$- 
405,  figs,  18;  abs.  in  Zhur.  Opytn.  Agron.  {Russ.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.),  11  {1910), 
No.  2,  pp.  228-230). — Pot  experiments  with  freshly  precipitated,  dried,  and 
ignited  phosphates  of  calcium,  aluminum,  and  iron  on  barren  sand  (with  flax 
and  mustard)  and  on  sandy  chernozem  (with  flax,  oats,  and  mustard)  are 
reported.  The  effect  of  calcium  carbonate  and  of  different  sources  of  nitrogen 
on  the  availability  of  the  phosphoric  acid  was  studied  In  these  experiments. 

The  results  on  both  the  chernozem  and  the  barren  sand  Indicated  that  the 
availability  and  the  effect  of  the  different  phosphates  depended  largely  upon 
the  kind  of  soil  and  plant  used  In  the  experiments.  The  Iron  phosphate  was 
the  least  available  without  regard  to  kind  of  soil  or  crop.  The  comparative 
.availability  of  calcium  and  aluminum  phosphates  clearly  dep^ided  upon  the 
character  of  soil  and  crop.  Where  the  effect  of  the  soil  did  not  ^iter  Into 
account  the  aluminum  phosphate  was  more  available  than  calcium  phosphate 
In  case  of  mustard,  but  when  the  soil,  and  especially  Its  supply  of  carbon 
dloxld,  was  the  active  factor  there  was  no  difference  in  the  availability  of 
these  two  phosphates.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  the  aluminum  phosphate 
was  more  available  than  calcium  phosphate  for  flax  and  oats. 

Without  regard  to  the  kind  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  associated  with  them, 
all  the  phosphates  were  more  readily  assimilated  by  mustard  than  by  flax  and 
oats,  and  some  were  more  readily  assimilated  by  flax  than  by  oats.    AnunoDlum 
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snlphate  and  ammoninm  nitrate  increased  the  availability  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  of  the  soil  and  of  the  phosphates  but  did  not  always  Increase  the  yield. 
Galcinm  carbonate  reduced  the  availability  of  calcium  phospliate.  On  nearly 
neatral  soils  such  as  were  used  in  these  experiments,  containing  little  free 
organic  acids  stronger  than  carl)on  dioxid,  calcium  carbonate  slightly  increased 
the  availability  of  aluminum  and  iron  phosphates. 

Agricultural  value  of  calcined  and  ground  mineral  phosphates,  M.  de 
MouNARi  and  O.  Ligot  (Ann,  Oemhloux,  20  (1910),  A'o.  ii,  pp.  601-607,  pU, 
2).— Two  samples  of  such  phosphate,  containing  24.8  and  18.3  per  cent  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  respectively,  of  which  only  a  small  proportion  was  soluble  in  am- 
monium citrate  or  citric  acid,  were  compared  with  Thomas  slag  in  pot  experi- 
ments with  oats  grown  on  soil  and  sand.  In  no  case  did  the  calcined  phosphate 
show  any  appreciable  effect,  while  the  Thomas  slag  showed  a  marked  benefit 

Gypsum  deposits  of  New  York,  D.  H.  Newland  and  II.  Leighton  (S.  Y, 
State  Mm.  Bui.  143,  pp.  94,  pis.  18,  figs.  8,  maps  4).— This  bulletin  deals  quite 
fnlly  with  the  history  of  the  gypsum  industry  in  New  York,  the  composition, 
character,  and  uses  of  gypsum,  the  general  geology,  distribution,  and  cliaracter 
of  the  gypsum  deposits  of  New  York,  the  permanence  of  the  gypsum  supply, 
the  methods  of  prospecting  and  exploiting  gypsum  deposits,  the  origin  of  gyp- 
sam,  the  properties  of  gypsum  and  theory  of  its  transformation  to  plasters, 
and  the  technology  of  gypsum  plasters.  It  also  contains  a  bibliography  of 
papers  and  reports  relating  to  the  gypsum  deposits  of  New  York. 

It  is  stated  that  "  the  most  important  use  of  raw  gypsum  is  as  a  soil  amend- 
ment, for  which  purpose  the  rock,  pure  or  impure  as  it  may  be,  is  simply 
crushed  and  ground  to  a  powder." 

The  use  of  land  plaster  is  very  ancient,  but  recently  there  has  been  a  decided 
falling  off  in  the  land  plaster  industry,  probably  due  to  the  development  of 
other  uses  of  gypsum. 

Can  the  lime  of  calcium  silicate  serve  as  plant  food?  II.  Mieth  {Landw. 
Vers.  8tat.,  74  {1910),  No.  1-2,  pp.  81-120).— The  author  reviews  other  investi- 
gations bearing  011  this  subject  and  reports  water  culture  experiments  on  oats 
in  which  part  of  the  lime  of  the  culture  solution  was  supplied  by  different  forms 
of  calcium  silicate. 

The  lime  of  the  silicate  was  taken  up  readily  and  without  injury  by  the 
plant  There  was  no  marked  difference  in  growth  with  the  different  silicates 
Qsed.  The  plants  took  up  much  more  silicic  acid  than  lime.  The  silicates 
were  apparently  decomposed  by  the  life  activities  of  the  plant  (excretion  of 
carbon  dloxid  by  the  roots)  with  the  production  of  free  silicic  acid  and  cal- 
cinm  carbonate.  That  the  plant  tried  to  obtain  silicic  acid  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  those  not  supplied  with  this  substance  in  the  culture  solution  took  up 
a  small  amount  from  the  glass  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  experiments  were 
amde.  Account  should  be  taken  of  easily  decomposable  calcium  silicate  as  a 
source  both  of  lime  and  silicic  acid. 

The  use  of  gas  liquor  for  fertilizing  purposes,  H.  RygAbd  {Jour,  Oasheleucht., 
5S  {1910),  pp.  246,  247;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Zenthl,  1910,  I,  No.  26,  p.  2132).— The 
gas  liquor  was  neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  peat,  and  used  only 
after  it  had  been  allowed  to  decompose  for  some  time. 

Report  on  commercial  fertilizers,  1910,  E.  H.  Jenkins  and  J.  P.  Street 
(Connecticut  State  8ta.  Rpt.  1909-10,  pt.  5,  pp.  S75-4S0,  ^M^-J).— This  report 
gives  the  results  of  analyses  and  valuations  of  661  samples  of  mixed  fertilizers 
and  fertilizing  materials  examined  during  the  year. 

The  fertilizing  materials  included  22  samples  of  nitrate  of  soda,  in  which 
the  average  percentage  of  nitrogen  was  15.24,  the  average  cost  of  nitrogen  per 
pound  being  16.1  cts. ;  and  157  samples  of  cotton-seed  meal,  in  which  the  average 
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percentage  of  nitrogen  was  6.79,  and  the  average  cost  of  nitrogen  per  pound 
24.7  cts.  These  figures,  as  well  as  those  given  for  other  organic  aourr^es  of 
nitrogen,  show  that  the  nitrogen  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  unqnestionably 
the  most  quickly  and  fully  available  form  accessible,  is  also  the  cheapest  at 
present  prices.  ^ 

Bei>ort  of  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  Paris  green,  J.  E.  Uaixj- 
GAN  (Louisiana  Stas.  Fert,  Rpt.  1909-10,  pp.  76).— This  bulletin  reports  an- 
alyses and  valuations  of  6,599  samples  of  fertilizers  and  1  sample  of  Paris 
green  examined  during  the  year  1909-10.  The  fertilizers  examined  included 
besides  complete  fertilizers  and  other  standard  fertilizing  materials,  237  sam- 
ples of  bone  meal,  829  samples  of  tankage,  and  408  samples  of  cotton-seed  meaL 
The  quality  of  the  different  classes  of  fertilizers  is  discussed,  and  it  is  shown 
that  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  complete  fertilizers  to  be  deficient  in  nitrogen. 

Commercial  fertilizers  in  1909-10,  G.  S.  Fbaps  {Texas  Sta.  Bui,  13S,  pp. 
4-18,  fig,  i). — ^This  bulletin  reports  analyses  and  valuations  of  fertilizers  in- 
spected under  the  Texas  fertilizer  law  during  the  season  1909-10.  It  is  stated 
that  the  quantity  of  commercial  fertilizers  exclusive  of  cotton-seed  meal  sold 
during  the  year  in  Texas  was  34,000  tons  as  compared  with  23,800  tons  the 
previous  year. 

AGEICTrLTTJSAL  BOTANY. 

Soil  bacteriological  investigations,  B.  Heinze  {Landw,  Jahrb.,  39  (1910), 
Ergdnzungsh.  5,  pp,  Sli-S^S;  aha.  in  Chem.  ZentU.,  1910,  11,  No.  6,  p.  404). — 
Investigations  begun  in  1904  on  bacteriological  conditions  in  fallow  soils,  on 
the  assimilation  of  nitrogen  by  different  kinds  of  bacteria,  and  on  nodule-forming 
bacteria  as  related  to  the  cultivation  of  leguminous  plants,  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  repeated  cultivation  of  fallow  land  materially  increased 
the  number  of  organisms,  the  number  being  highest  in  the  summer  montlis  and 
lowest  during  the  fall  and  spring.  Phosphoric  acid  and  potash  apparently  had 
no  effect  on  the  number  of  bacteria  but  aided  materially  in  the  breaking  down 
of  organic  matter.  The  organic  substances  (straw,  sugar,  starch),  as  weU  as 
the  organic  nitrogenous  compounds  (asparagin,  peptone,  albumin),  materially 
increased  the  number  of  organisms,  although  the  Inorganic  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds (sodium  nitrate  and  ammonium  sulphate)  did  not  exert  an  appreciable 
influence  in  this  respect.  Among  the  most  important  soil  organisms  found  in 
the  fallow  were  those  which  ferment  pectin  compounds,  cellulose,  and  humus, 
anunonifying  and  nitrifying  organisms,  and  Azotobacter.  For  the  assimilation 
of  nitrogen,  Azotobacter  and  other  organisms  require  the  presence  of  large  qaan- 
tities  of  organic  substances  (sugar,  starch,  cellulose,  humus,  etc.),  the  neces- 
sary mineral  compounds,  and  a  neutral  or  weak  alkaline  reaction  of  the  soil. 

The  author  describes  a  method  of  culture  by  which  the  original  streugth  can 
be  restored  to  Azotobacter  which  has  apparently  been  greatly  reduced  in  nltro- 
gen-fixing  power.  Humus  substances  and  phosphoric  acid  were  especially  fa- 
vorable to  the  growth  and  nitrogen-fixing  power  of  Azotobacter,  The  nitrogen 
which  was  assimilated  by  Azotobacter  and  fixed  in  form  of  protein  compounds 
was  quickly  broken  down  again. 

Lupine-sick  and  clover-sick  soils  were  restored  to  normal  condition  by  the  ap- 
plication of  inoculated  serradella  soil. 

Hiltner's  recent  views  regarding  the  two  groups  of  legume  organisms  were  not 
substantiated  by  these  investigations,  although  his  earlier  conclusions  r^arding 
the  identity  of  specific  legume  organisms  were  confirmed.  All  of  the  more  re- 
cent observations  show  that  serradella  and  lupines  do  not  show  any  special  pref- 
erence for  sandy  soils.  An  important  point  brought  out  in  these  investigations 
is  that  utilization  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil  and  of  the  air  goes  on  simultane- 
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ously  and  that  there  does  not  have  to  be  a  complete  or  even  large  depletion  of 
soli  nitrogen  before  the  nodnle-forming  processes  begin. 

Some  bacteriolofirical  relations  in  soils  kept  under  greenhouse  conditions, 
J.  G.  LiPMAN  and  L  L.  Owen  {Jour.  Agr.  Sci.,  3  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  SO  IS  10),— 
The  results  are  given  of  the  effects  of  varying  quantities  of  acid  phosphate 
and  citric  acid  on  the  number  of  colonies  on  agar  plates,  the  influence  of  small 
additions  of  fertile  soil  on  the  bacterial  content  of  quartz  sand  properly  sup- 
plied with  plant  food,  the  number  of  bacteria  in  greenhouse  soils  as  affected 
by  the  addition  of  organic  matter  and  of  cultures  of  Bacillus  mycoides,  and 
the  influence  of  gypsum  on  the  number  of  soil  bacteria  that  form  colonies  on 
agar  plates. 

Considered  in  their  entirety,  these  experiments  indicate  that  in  greenhouse 
soils  there  may  be  at  flrst  a  very  rapid  increase  of  decay  bacteria  to  numbers 
above  the  normal  and  then  a  gradual  decline  to  numbers  decidedly  t>elow  the 
normal,  while  the  nitrifying  organisms  become  more  prominent  as  the  others 
gradually  decrease.  There  were  indications  of  periodicity  In  the  Increase  and 
decrease  of  the  decay  bacteria  In  the  soil,  and  it  is  possible  that  with  a  much 
longer  period  of  observation,  the  numbers  of  bacteria -producing  colonies  on 
agar  plates  would  rise  again  to  very  considerable  proportions. 

On  measuring:  the  activity  of  aerobic  bacteria  in  the  soil  by  the  amount 
of  carbon  dioxid  produced,  F.  H.  Hesselink  van  Suchtelen  (Centhl.  Bakt. 
[etc.],  2.  Aht.,  28  {1910),  No.  IS,  pp.  45-89,  fig.  i).— The  author  gives  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  on  the  activity  of  soil  micro-organisms,  in  which  the 
amount  of  carbon  dloxId  evolved  Is  used  as  a  means  of  determining  the  In- 
tensity of  their  activity.  By  this  method  the  effects  on  bacterial  activity  of 
pulverization,  aeration,  water  content,  frosts,  the  addition  of  different  substances 
to  the  soil,  such  as  dextrose,  mannlt,  straw,  minerals,  etc.,  and  of  the  partial 
sterilization  of  soils  by  carbon  bisulphid,  were  tested,  as  well  as  the  activity 
of  soil  bacteria  at  different  depths  and  in  different  soils. 

The  method  consists  of  passing  a  measured  quantity  of  carbon-dloxld-free 
air  for  a  given  time  through  8-llter  flasks,  each  containing  usually  6  kg.  of  the 
soil  at  a  temperature  of  from  10  to  12^  C,  and  then  measuring  the  quantity 
of  the  carbon  dioxid  evolved. 

Comparisons  made  of  the  results  obtained  by  this  method  and  those  obtained 
under  similar  conditions  by  plate  cultures  show  in  many  Instances  approxi- 
mately equivalent  results  for  the  activities  tested.  It  is  therefore  claimed 
that  by  the  carbon  dioxid  method  one  can  determine  with  accuracy  the  more 
Important  factors  which  Influence  the  bacterial  life  of  the  soil,  especially  under 
ordinary  field  conditions. 

The  assimilation  of  ammonia,  nitrate,  and  amid  nitrogren  by  micro- 
organisms, S.  BiEBEMA  (Die  Assimilation  von  Ammon-,  Nitrat-,  und  Amid- 
stickstoff  durch  Mikroorganismen.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Leipsic,  1909,  pp.  83,  pis.  7; 
a6«.  in  Jahresber.  Landw.,  24  {1909),  p.  41). — ^The  author  claims  that  the 
microbiological  utilization  of  most  nitrogen  compounds  occurs  both  in  crude 
and  pure  cultures  under  suitable  conditions,  that  Is,  when  the  appropriate 
carbohydrate  is  present  as  a  source  of  energy.  He  also  states  that  molds  can 
assimilate  nitrogen  compounds. 

A  further  contribution  on  white  mustard  in  its  relation  to  nitrogen  assimi- 
lation, O.  Lemmebmann  et  al.  (Landw.  Vers.  Stat,  73  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  425- 
W;  ahs.  in  Illus.  Landw.  Ztg.,  30  (1910),  No.  75,  p.  709).— In  a  series  of  experi- 
ments similar  to  those  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  717),  it  was  found 
that  during  the  growing  period  soils  on  which  white  mustard  was  grown  had  a 
slight,  but  plainly  evident,  nitrogen  Increase  over  similar  plant-free  soils,  but 
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after  the  mustard  was  harvested  there  was  no  appreciable  dlflference   In  tl 
nitrogen  content  of  the  two  soils. 

The  addition  of  sugar  to  the  soils  Increased  the  nitrogen  gain  in  eacli,  bi 
not  more  so  in  the  mustard  than  in  the  plant-free  soil. 

The  influence  of  fertilizers  on  straw  (Rev,  8ci,  [Paris],  J^8  (1910),  II,  Ka.  1 
pp.  4S8,  -^P).— This  is  a  note  on  a  review  by  J.  Kissel  of  Inveetigatioiia  I 
Vogeler  and  Thlele  on  the  effect  of  various  combinations  of  nitrogen,  ptiosphort 
acid,  and  potash  on  the  growth  of  plants. 

It  was  found  that  phosphoric  acid  thickened  the  cell  walls  and  reduced  tl 
size  of  the  cells,  thus  increasing  the  density  of  the  straw.  The  opposite  effe< 
was  produced  by  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  The  results  with  potash  on  oats  an 
grasses  were  Inconclusive.  I-.ime  produced  the  same  effect  as  nitrogen  bat  t 
a  less  degree.  The  combined  action  of  these  four  constituents  thickened  th 
cell  walls  but  Increased  the  size  of  the  cella  A  complete,  well-balanced  ter 
tlllzer  produced  better  results  as  regards  the  cell  structure  than  one-sldei 
fertilizing. 

The  effect  of  various  salts  on  the  respiration  of  plants  and  upon  respira< 
tory  enzyms,  W.  Zaleski  and  A.  Reinhabd  {Biochem.  Ztschr,,  27  {1910),  .Vo 
5-6,  pp.  450-Ji73). — The  authors  state  that  the  effect  of  various  common  salts 
on  the  activity  of  plants  depends  upon  a  number  of  factors,  and  they  report  a 
study  of  the  action  of  potassium  nitrate,  dlpotassium  phosphate,  dlsodlum  phos- 
phate, calcium  nitrate,  potassium  carbonate,  magnesium  sulphate,  etc,  on  the 
respiration  and  respiratory  enzyms  of  wheat,  maize,  peas,  rape,  and  lupines, 
comparing  the  respiration  of  the  plants  grown  In  distilled  water  with  those 
receiving  varying  amounts  of  the  salts  In  solution. 

In  nearly  every  Instance  a  depressing  effect  of  the  salt  was  noticed  in  tiie 
lowered  respiration  of  the  seedlings.  In  a  similar  way  the  effect  of  the  neotraJ 
salts  lowered  the  action  of  the  enzyms,  reductase,  catalase,  and  zymase. 

The  authors  hold  that  their  experiments  show  that  the  salts  in  nutrtert 
solutions  have  no  stimulating  effect  on  the  respiratory  enzyms  of  seeds  and  tHt 
whatever  stimulation  Is  exerted  Is  due  to  other  causes.  Their  effect  is  held 
to  be  an  Indirect  one.  Some,  acting  on  the  hydrolytlc  ferments,  assist  In  the 
breaking  down  of  the  protelds  and  carbohydrates,  while  others  assist  in  the 
synthesis  of  the  protoplasm  In  the  cells. 

The  action  of  ultraviolet  rays  on  plants  containing  coumarin  and  also 
plants  whose  odor  is  due  to  the  splitting  of  glucosids,  Pouqnet  ( Compt.  Rend, 
Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  151i  (1910),  No.  12,  pp.  556-559).— Experiments  were  carried 
on  with  a  quartz  mercury  lamp  to  test  the  action  of  ultraviolet  rays  on  Mell- 
lotus,  Asperula,  Anthoxanthum,  and  Hemiaria,  which  are  characterized  by  the 
odor  of  coumarin,  and  on  cress,  horseradish,  radish,  and  the  leaves  of  cherry 
laurel,  which  owe  their  characteristic  odor  to  the  splitting  of  the  glocoelds 
contained  In  them. 

The  action  of  the  ultraviolet  rays  soon  resulted  in  the  appearance  of  the 
characteristic  odor  In  all  the  plants.  The  cells  were  found  to  be  killed  by  the 
light  rays,  while  the  ferments  remained  active.  In  this  respect  the  action  of 
ultraviolet  rays  is  said  to  be  comparable  with  that  of  other  agents  which  induce 
changes  following  the  death  of  the  cell. 

The  ezchangre  of  gases  duringr  the  formation  and  destruction  of  antho- 
cyanln,  R.  CJombes  (Rev.  G4n.  Bot,  22  (1910),  No.  257,  pp.  177-212) .—A  V^ 
limlnary  account  of  the  author's  Investigations  on  the  exchange  of  gases  in 
the  leaves  of  plants  during  the  formation  and  disappearance  of  red  coloring 
matter  In  the  leaves  has  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  528).  In  the 
present  paper  a  full  account  Is  given  of  the  experiments  In  which  he  stndied 
the  correlation  between  oxygen  and  anthocyanln  In  Rumex,  Oenothera,  Allan- 
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thus,  and  other  plants  the  foliage  of  which  is  characterized  at  times  by  a  deep 
red  coloration. 

The  author  claims, that  the  appearance  of  anthocyanln  is  correlated  with  an 
accnmulation  of  oxygen  in  the  tissues  and  its  disappearance  with  a  noticeable 
loss  of  that  gas.  The  variation  in  the  gas  exchange  is  regulated  by  the  chloro- 
phyll activity;  hence  the  formation  of  the  red  coloring  matter  is  intimately 
connected  with  assimilation.  The  actual  formation  of  the  red  pigment  is  due 
to  the  accumulation  of  carbohydrates  in  the  cells,  and  perliaps  the  glucosids 
undergo  a  kind  of  oxidation  by  which  they  are  transformed  into  anthocyanln. 

The  role  of  catalase  in  plants,  Anna  Rosenbebg  {Ber,  Deut,  Bot,  QeaelL,  28 
(WIO),  No.  7,  pp.  280-288).— A  study  was  made  of  the  catalase  activity  of 
various  seeds,  the  seed  being  digested  with  water,  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour, 
mixed  with  Merck's  Perhydrol  (hydrogen  peroxld),  and  the  oxygen  given  off 
determined  by  a  manometer.  A  number  of  experiments  were  carried  out  with 
seeds  representing  cereals,  leguminous  plants,  and  oil-bearing  plants,  and  also 
with  wheat  seedlings,  which  showed  that  the  catalase  acted  as  an  aerobic 
ferment. 

The  chemistry  of  chlorophyll,  R.  Willstatteb  (Rpt.  Brit,  Assoc.  Adv.  8cu, 
W09f  pp.  667,  668). — An  abstract  is  given  of  a  paper  read  by  the  author  before 
the  British  Association  in  which  he  gives  a  summary  of  the  present  state  of 
information  relative  to  the  chemistry  of  chlorophylL 

He  claims  that  the  older  investigations  showed  little  regarding  the  nature 
of  chlorophyll,  but  that  the  recent  discovery  that  phylloporphyrin,  a  degra- 
dation product,  is  closely  related  to  derivatives  of  hsemin,  is  very  important. 
The  difference  between  chlorophyll  and  hsemin  in  regard  to  the  metal  held  in 
their  molecules  is  of  vital  importance.  The  author  has  established  that  the 
chlorophyll  of  all  classes  of  plants  contains  magnesium  and  no  other  metal, 
and  that  the  magnesium  in  the  chlorophyll  has  an  important  part  in  the  assimi- 
lation of  carbon  dioxid.  He  claims  that  failure  to  detect  the  presence  of 
magnesium  in  chlorophyll  Is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  chlorophyll  is  very 
seositive  toward  acids,  which  completely  eliminate  the  metaL 

In  investigating  the  action  of  alkali  on  chlorophyll  it  was  found  that  the 
continued  action  yields  first  green  chlorophyllins,  then  blue  glaucophyllin  and 
red  rhodophyllin,  and  finally  red  pyrrophyllin  and  phyllophyllin. 

Gentle  warming  with  acids  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  phytol.  This  appeared 
to  be  present  in  nearly  all  plants  examined,  although  it  is  not  believed  to  be 
an  essential  component  of  chlorophyll.  Out  of  more  than  100  species  of  plants 
examined,  only  in  a  few  species  of  Labiatse  and  Solanacese  was  there  any  ex- 
ception to  the  occurrence  of  phiytol  In  the  chlorophyll. 

Perception  of  light  in  plants,  H.  Wageb  (Rpt  Brit  Assoc.  Adv.  fifci.,  1909, 
p.  ff7^).— Attention  has  been  previously  called  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  26)  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  Haberlandt  that  light  perception  on  the  part  of  plants  is  a  function 
of  the  cytoplasm  lining  the  epidermal  cell  walls.  The  author  thinks  that  on 
morphological  and  physiological  grounds  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  explanation, 
and  proposes  the  alternative  view  that  the  chlorophyll  grains  are  the  percipient 
organs.  He  claims  that  the  rays  of  light  which  are  absorbed  by  the  chlorophyll 
are  the  only  ones  which  appear  to  be  functional  in  heliotroplsm,  and  that  these 
by  their  action  on  the  various  coloring  materials  contained  In  the  chlorophyll 
may  set  up  in  the  cytoplasm  changes  necessary  to  bring  about  the  stimulus. 

The  effect  of  longitudinal  compression  upon  the  production  of  mechanical 
tissue  in  stems,  L.  H.  Pennington  {Bot.  Qaz.,  50  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  257-28^, 
Hos.  2), — ^An  investigation  was  undertaken  with  woody  and  herbaceous  plants 
to  determine  experimentally  the  effect  of  weight  which  produced  longitudinal 
compression  in  vertical  stems.    The  experiments  with  woody  plants  were  con- 
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ducted  In  the  garden  during  the  spring  and  summer,  while  those  upon  the 
herbaceous  plants  were  carried  on  in  the  greenhouse  during  the  winter  and  In 
the  garden  during  the  summer. 

The  conclusions  of  the  author  are  as  follows : 

"The  four  woody  stems  show  no  increase  in  mechanical  strength  or  in  the 
amount  or  kind  of  mechanical  tissue  under  the  influence  of  longitudinal  com- 
pression. 

**  In  young  herbaceous  stems  the  development  of  mechanical  strength  in  the 
tissues  is  somewhat  retarded  by  a  longitudinal  compression  caused  by  compara- 
tively heavy  weights. 

"  Neither  light  weights  nor  heavy  weights  have  any  appreciable  effect  upoo 
the  growth  and  strength  of  herbaceous  stems  which  have  already  formed  a 
cylinder  of  mechanical  or  woody  tissue. 

"Ck>ntinuous  longitudinal  compression  causes  no  marked  differences  in  the 
size  or  form  of  any  part  of  the  stem  which  is  subjected  to  the  compression, 
excepting  of  course  mechanical  changes  which  might  be  caused  by  excessive 
compression." 

A  bibliography  is  appended  to  the  article. 

The  delayed  germination  of  seeds,  L.  H.  Pammel  {RpU  Brit,  Assoc  Adv. 
8ci,,  1909,  pp.  67S,  674). — ^A  report  is  given  of  investigations  on  the  germination 
of  weed  seeds,  a  preliminary  account  having  been  noted  elsewhere  ( E.  S.  R.,  15, 
p.  49)  of  earlier  work,  in  which  it  was  found  that  in  general  the  effect  of  frees- 
Ing  and  thawing  was  to  increase  the  percentage  of  germination,  especially  of 
seeds  with  hard  coats. 

The  later  investigations  were  conducted  with  the  seeds  of  130  species  of 
weeds,  part  of  which  were  placed  In  paper  packages  and  planted  each"  montL 
Another  lot  was  stratified  in  sand  and  subjected  to  Iowa  conditiona  This 
experiment  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1905  and  continued  until  the  spring  of 
1909.  The  germination  of  the  seeds  was  low  during  all  the  months,  but  in  most 
instances  was  better  for  the  samples  stratified  in  sand  than  those  kept  in  paper 
packages.  The  fluctuation  in  germination  is  believed  to  be  due  to  factors  that 
are  not  yet  known. 

In  the  case  of  studies  made  on  the  vitality  of  soft  maple  seed,  it  was  found 
that  these  seed  ordinarily  soon  lose  their  vitality  but  may  be  kept  for  a  number 
of  weeks  in  the  refrigerator  without  losing  their  germinating  power. 

Belation  of  soil  moisture  to  desert  vegetation,  B.  B.  Livingston  (Boi.  Qas^ 
50  {1910),  No,  4,  pp.  241-256,  dgms.  4). — In  continuation  of  a  previous  report 
on  the  relation  between  vegetation  and  environmental  conditions  (  E.  S.  Rm  22, 
p.  325),  the  author  presents  data  on  the  relation  between  soil  moisture  and 
desert  vegetation.  Studies  were  made  of  soils  occurring  on  the  hill  where  the 
Carnegie  Desert  Laboratory  is  situated,  the  plain  below,  and  the  slopes  and 
wash,  the  water-holding  power  of  each  being  determined. 

During  the  driest  months  of  the  year  the  water-retaining  capacity  of  the 
different  samples  was  22.7,  16.1,  15.5,  and  8.4  per  cent,  respectively.  Viewed 
from  the  general  plant  activities,  the  different  soil  types  respond  to  their  pro- 
portionate water-retaining  capacities,  the  hill  soil  being  first,  followed  by  that 
of  the  plain,  with  the  slope  and  wash  soils  in  the  order  named. 

The  results  of  the  study  emphasize  the  importance  of  considering  the  wate^ 
holding  power  of  soil  in  its  relation  to  plant  distribution. 

The  fundamental  causes  of  succession  among  plant  associations,  H.  CI 
C30WLES  {Rpt.  Brit.  Assoc,  Adv.  8ci.,  1909,  pp.  668-670)  .—The  most  important 
factors  that  contribute  to  changes  in  plant  formations  are  held  to  be  changes 
in  the  humus  content  of  soils  and  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  amonnt  of 
shade.    6ther  factors  are  plant  invasions  and  topographical  changes.    Geolog- 
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leal  changes  affect  plant  snccessions,  but  of  necessity  they  are  rery  slow  in 
their  action. 

Mineral  content  of  the  leaves  of  fruit  trees,  L.  Riohteb  (Landto.  Vera.  Biat., 
75  {1910),  No,  6,  pp,  457-478), — As  a  contribution  to  the  autumn  translocation 
of  mineral  materials  the  author  gives  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  mineral  con- 
tmt  of  the  leaves  of  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum  at  different  stages  of 
growth,  and  of  comparisons  of  the  ash  content  of  leaves  and  flower  buds. 

Comparing  the  leaf  and  flower  buds  of  the  cherry  and  plum,  the  water  con- 
tent of  the  tLower  buds  was  found  to  be  higher  than  that  of  the  leaf  buds,  while 
in  the  dry  substance  the  flower  buds  were  poorer  in  lime  and  phosphoric  acid 
tlian  the  leaf  buds.  Nitrogen  and  potash  were  similarly  distributed,  although 
the  differences  were  not  so  marked. 

In  regard  to  the  autunm  changes,  samples  of  100  leaves  each  of  the  different 
species  were  analyzed  at  intervals  of  al>out  3  weeks,  covering  the  growing 
period.  The  proportion  of  nitrogen  to  total  dry  substance  was  found  gradually 
to  diminish  from  the  period  of  its  maximum,  which  varied  in  different  species, 
cmtil  the  last  period,  when  the  loss  was  quite  marked.  A  similar  translocation 
of  phosphoric  acid  was  noted.  The  potash  content  was  almost  constant, 
although  it  diminished  considerably  during  the  later  stages  of  growth.  The 
lime  content  increased  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  growing  period,  when  there 
was  a  similar  falling  off.  The  ash  content  of  all  leaves  except  the  plum  was 
fairly  constant  during  the  second  stage  of  growth,  but  during  the  time  that 
elapsed  between  the  last  two  samplings  there  was  a  decided  falling  off. 

The  author  claims  there  is  a  decided  relation  between  the  weather  and 
translocation.  If  warm  weather  continues  well  into  the  autumn  much  of  the 
mhieral  material  of  the  leaves  will  be  translocated,  but  If  a  sudden  early  fkll 
in  temperature  occurs  the  leaves  are  liable  to  drop  from  the  trees  before 
translocation  can  be  effected. 

Amount  of  copper  in  tea  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  H.  B.  Annett 
and  S.  C.  Kab  (Jour.  Agr.  8ci.,  S  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  314-316).— -TeBts  for  the 
presenye  of  copper  in  unsprayed  tea  and  that  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
showed  that  the  unsprayed  tea  contained  A  gr,  per  pound,  while  the  sprayed 
tea  contained  i  gr.  per  pound.  Tests  were  also  made  of  the  Infusion  from  36 
gm.  of  sprayed  tea  leaves,  and  showed  that  if  one  drank  as  much  as  8  cnpfuls, 
only  an  inappreciable  amount  of  copper  (0.0002  gr.)  would  be  taken  into  the 
system. 

FIELD  CBOPS. 

The  electrification  of  crops,  J.  W.  Robertson  {Field  [London],  116  {1910), 
1f08.  3012,  p.  516;  3013,  p.  622;  3014,  p.  665;  3015,  p.  709,  figs.  13).— In  this 
series  of  articles  the  author  has  gathered  together  the  results  obtained  in 
various  countries  In  investigations  of  the  hifluence  of  electricity  upon  growing 
crops. 

J.  E.  Newman  could  discover  no  effect  on  strawberries  at  Evesham,  but  the 
entire  field  was  abnormal  and  yielded  4  tons  per  acre  of  jam  fruit.  A  wire 
ran  down  the  middle  of  a  greenhouse  and  not  more  than  3  ft.  from  the  straw- 
berries apparently  caused  a  marked  improvement  of  the  electrified  fruit,  the 
crop  being  sweeter  though  not  heavier.  Both  English  and  German  investigators 
are  quoted  as  finding  that  electrification  hicreases  the  sugar  content  of  the 
sugar  beet  Mr.  Newman  reports  in  his  work  with  wheat  that  **  the  result  last 
year  was  a  difference  between  30  and  36i  bu.  per  acre.  In  Scotland  last  year 
barley  gave  a  small  increase  in  the  grain.  .  .  .  They  liave  had  a  very  dry  season 
indeed  in  Scotland  until  a  fortnight  ago,  and  when  I  walked  over  the  oats  I 
could  not  see  that  there  was  any  advantage  gained  by  the  electrified  plats  this 
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season.'*  The  Scotch  experiments  were  conducted  at  Balmakewan,  Kincardine- 
shire, where  the  electrified  portions  of  the  tests  Include  23  acres  in  approxi- 
mately 4i-acre  plats,  each  in  one  stage  of  a  5-year  rotation. 

The  author  presents  a  table  of  British  results,  secured  with  the  use  of  high 
tension  electricity  from  a  coil  and  valves,  except  that  the  larger  portion  of  the 
experiments  at  Bitton  were  with  electricity  from  an  influence  machine.  At 
Bitton,  the  yield  of  beans  was  decreased  15  per  cent  but  their  earliness  was 
increased  5  days  and  that  of  cabbages  10  days.  The  yield  and  the  earliness 
of  cucumbers  were  increased.  One-year  old  strawberry  plants  had  their  fruit 
production  increased  80  per  cent  and  sent  out  more  runners.  Five-year  plants 
yielded  36  per  cent  increase.  At  Gloucester,  beets  showed  a  33  per  cent  increase 
and  carrots  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  1905.  At  Evesham,  strawberries  showed 
a  25  per  cent  increase  in  yield  in  1907,  a  9  per  cent  decrease  in  1908,  a  2  per 
cent  decrease  in  1909,  and  less  than  1  per  cent  difiTerence  in  1910.  The  electri- 
fied plats  of  tomatoes  produced  more  i)ounds  of  fruit  per  plant  than  the  non- 
electrified  plat,  while  Red  Fife  and  White  Queen  wheat  were  increased  39  and 
29  per  cent  respectively  in  1906  and  Ited  Fife  29  per  cent  in  1907.  In  1908  the 
increase  of  square  head  wheat  at  this  point  was  24.3  per  cent,  in  1909  tliat  of 
Red  Fife  23  per  cent,  and  in  1906  there  was  a  5  per  cent  increase  in  barley 
yield  but  the  crop  was  very  irregular,  probably  because  of  irregularity  in  manur- 
ing. At  Balmakewan,  mangels  showed  an  increase  of  18  per  cent,  potatoes  an 
increase  in  leafage  but  none  in  tubers,  oats  an  increase  of  6i  per  cent  in  grahi 
and  8  per  cent  in  straw,  and  turnips  only  a  small  increase. 

At  Dumfries,  Miss  E.  C.  Dudgeon  finds  that  onions  show  a  marked  difiTeroice, 
beets  and  carrots  less.  Potatoes  show  more  leafage.  This  experiment  is  to  be 
Increased  from  0.1  acre  to  a  6-acre  field. 

At  Falkenrede,  Germany,  the  results  indicated  in  the  following  table  have 
been  obtained: 

Relative  yields  in  1910  at  Falkenrede, 


Plat. 

Rye. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

1 

Percent. 
92.1 
87.1 
94.9 
100.0 

Percent. 
90.5 
86.0 
84.3 
100.0 

Perceta. 
125.6 
117.0 
114.0 
100.0 

Percent. 
84.1 
88.5 
88.6 
100.0 

Percent. 
109.5 
91.0 
104.8 
100.0 

Percent. 

112.8 
78.6 
92.6 

100.0 

Percent. 
118.7 
90.8 
105.2 
100.0 

PereenL 
96.9 

2 

7L2 

3 

78.7 

4 

100.0 

The  plats  in  this  experiment  ran  north  and  south.  Plats  1  and  2  were  each 
75  yds.  wide  and  electrified,  and  the  control  plats  3  and  4  were  each  371  yds. 
wide,  but  "  plat  3  is  believed  to  have  been  more  or  less  electrified." 

At  Halle  no  advantage  was  obtained  from  electrification  although  the  equip- 
ment worked  well.  The  plats  are  said  to  have  been  arranged  in  a  chessboard 
pattern. 

J.  E.  Newman  is  quoted  as  saying  that  ''  in  a  German  experiment,  chalk  was 
scattered  on  the  ground  and  it  was  found  that  the  chalk  under  the  wires  con- 
tained more  nitrogen  than  the  chalk  outside  the  wires.  The  discharge  from  our 
wires  must  add  some  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  Various  analyses  seem  to  show  that 
the  amount  is  not  inconsiderable." 

Beport  of  the  cooperative  forage  crop  work  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Texas  Experiment  Station  at  ChiUicothe,  Tex., 
1909,  A.  B.  Connor  (Texas  8ta.  Bui  132,  pp.  7-35,  figs,  iP).— Among  7  sor- 
ghums tested  S.  P.  I.  No.  19744  proved  an  excellent  strain  of  pink  Kafir  com 
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and  No.  19751^  a  tall,  slender,  sweet-stemmed,  red  strain,  of  probable  value  as 
a  dual  purpose  sorghum.  No.  21d36  was  a  very  drought-resistant,  leafy-dwarf 
type,  and  19775,  tall,  sweet-stemmed  and  entirely  distinct  from  the  remainder. 
Among  60  recent  sorghum  introductions,  39  failed  to  head  and  none  made 
satisfactory  growth,  but  4  of  unusual  leafiness  may  be  of  value  for  hybridiza- 
tion and  for  soiling  and  ensilage  purposes  in  the  South.  Of  those  that  pro- 
duced heads  all  were  dry  and  lacking  in  sweetness,  but  Nob.  23361  and  24126 
were  drought  resistant  although  otherwise  not  superior  to  the  native  red 
variety.  Of  15  sorghums  received  late  and  planted  May  21,  all  were  killed  by 
drought,  while  8  p^misetums  from  Africa  and  India,  planted  the  same  day, 
were  still  less  drought  resistant,  but  Nos.  25343  and  24446  were  most  resistant. 

Breeding  work  was  takai  up  to  increase  leafiness.  Juiciness,  sweetness,  seed 
yield,  and  feeding  value.  Milo  maize  head  rows  varied  from  11.8  to  13.8  in 
leafiness.  Although  the  seasonal  conditions  and  rate  and  date  of  seeding 
affected  the  leafiness,  "  the  selections  this  season  have  shown  no  advancement,'* 
bat  progress  is  expected  in  future  favorable  seasons.  Attempts  to  obtain 
cross-pollinated  seeds  from  Fetertia  and  Black-hulled  Kafir  failed  and  in 
future  the  fiowers  will  be  washed  in  the  hope  of  better  results. 

In  close  drilled  seedings.  Sumac  excelled  other  sorghums  in  yield  and  1  bu. 
per  acre  proved  the  optimum  rate  of  seeding.  Orange  and  Minnesota  Amber 
planted  from  |  to  1  in.  apart  in  the  drill  produced  the  heaviest  yields. 

A  test  of  13  sorghum-legume  mixtures  indicates  that  Brabham  and  Iron 
cowpeas  and  Dolichos  hiflorua  are  the  best  legumes  for  this  purpose  and  D, 
Inflorua  Is  most  drought  resistant.  An  Amber-Whip-poor-will  mixture  in  the 
ratio  of  1 : 7  produced  the  maximum  yield  of  forage  obtained  with  cowpeas,  of 
3,600  lbs.,  while  an  Amber-D.  biflorus  mixture  yielded  4,400  lbs.  per  acre.  It 
was  found  that  mixtures  yield  best  when  sown  in  drills,  but  will  not  feed  readily 
through  the  ordinary  grain  drill.  The  shock  of  the  harvester  sickle  caused 
the  leaves  to  fall  from  the  cowpeas  and  pack  very  solidly  under  the  lower  ele- 
vator chains. 

In  a  test  of  5  varieties  of  cowpeas,  Brabham  produced  the  heaviest  yield 
but  was  excelled  by  Iron  in  drought  resistance,  while  Cream  and  Common 
Whip-poor-will  were  excelled  by  Chinese  Whip-poor-will  In  yield,  earliness, 
and  drought  resistance.  Larger  yields  were  secured  from  plantings  of  cow- 
peas in  18-ln.  rows  than  in  36-in.  rows,  but  the  reverse  was  true  In  plantings 
of  Eulthi  and  Moth  Beans.  The  latter  excelled  the  former  in  yield  per  acre, 
but  lacked  drought  resistance. 

Among  12  varieties  of  peanuts  the  small  Spanish  and  Tennessee  Red  excelled 
the  remainder  and  proved  about  equal  In  the  production  of  forage.  Sowings 
of  alfalfa  gave  negative  results  and  seeding  in  rows  proved  less  satisfactory 
than  broadcast  plantings.  Millets  planted  in  36-in.  rows  and  cultivated  made 
promising  growth  in  some  cases.  Of  18  foxtail  millets  the  most  promising  was 
the  Big  German  variety,  20694.  Three  Burmese  varieties  reached  a  height  of 
3  ft.  but  were  late  and  a  little  coarse.  None  of  6  Proso  or  4  Eleusine  millets 
proved  of  value  and  the  barnyard  millets  lacked  drought  'resistance.  Plantings 
of  hairy  vetch  with  oats,  8  miscellaneous  legumes,  Chloris  gayana,  Eragrostis, 
Astrehle  triticoides,  Andropogon  leucopogon,  Laganarla,  and  Leguna  com  gave 
negative  results.  Sorghum  halapenae^  No.  25017,  proved  entirely  devoid  of  root 
stocks,  reached  a  height  of  4^  ft,  suckered  about  as  native  Johnson  grass  and 
was  more  seriously  affected  by  drought,  but  recovered  quickly  after  cutting 
even  under  drought  conditiona 

Rescue  grass  seeded  in  October  produced  a  good  crop  of  seed  early  in  the 
spring.    The  plat  was  then  plowed,  planted  to  cowpeas,  cultivated  3  times  and 
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in  tbe  latter  part  of  October  the  ^ass  seed  which  had  shattered  from  the 
spring  crop  germinated  spontaneously  and  produced  a  very  thick  stand. 

Black-hulled  Kafir  com  proved  best  in  the  yield  of  forage  and  feeding  value 
when  planted  from  2  to  4  in.  apart  in  36-in.  rows.  Planting  milo  maize  at 
the  same  rate  gives  a  high  percentage  of  erect  heads,  while  a  2-in.  seeding 
ordinarily  gives  100  per  cent  of  erect  heads,  except  at  the  ends  of  plats  where 
moisture  is  abundant.  Thinner  seeding  results  in  goose-necked  plants.  The 
thick  seeding  reduced  the  leafiness  of  the  individual  mllo  maize  plants.  The 
rates  of  leafiness  ranged  from  8.6  for  6-in.  sowings  to  10  for  16-in.  sowings. 
Sowings  l>etween  April  15  and  May  1  gave  the  best  yields  of  forage  and  seed, 
while  seedlngs  June  15  or  later  are  undesirable  for  all  varieties. 

[Variety  tests  of  grains  and  alfalfa],  G.  Willis  (South  Dakota  8ta.  Rpt, 
1910,  pp,  16-2S). — Among  15  varieties  of  com  tested  Early  Tuscarora  produced 
the  highest  yield,  31.9  bu.  per  acre.  A  table  states  the  source  of  seed,  number 
of  ears  per  100  lbs.,  shelling  and  germination  percentages,  and  pounds  per 
bushel  of  grain  obtained  from  each  variety. 

A  brief  history  and  progress  report  of  work  with  6, 500  alfalfa  plants  grown 
from  seeds  secured  from  Siberia  is  also  given.  The  following  table  shows  the 
results  obtained  with  the  highest-yielding  small  grains : 

Some  results  of  variety  teats  vHth  cereals  in  1909. 


Qraln. 


Varieties  in  test. 


Num- 
ber. 


Average 
yield. 


Leading  varieties. 


Yield. 


Resistance. 


Bmat. 


Rust. 


Stem.     Leaf. 


Oats 

Wheat 

Barley 

Durum  wheat 


Biuk. 
3Leo 

17.15 

19.06 
16.00 


/Sixty  Day 

\Swedish  Select 

jRedFife 

\ Velvet  Chaff.. 

/Minnesota 

lOdessa 

Amautka 


Bush, 
58.1 
44.0 
2L8 
23.8 
36.0 
26.3 
19.0 


Peret. 
100 
100 
100 
99 
100 
100 
100 


Per  a. 
25 
40 
60 
85 
90 
90 
90 


Perct. 
50 
50 
50 
65 
70 
85 
05 


Agrronomy  and  seed  division,  K  J.  Macmillan  {Dept,  Agr,  Orange  River 
Colony,  Ann,  Rpt,,  5  {190&-9),  pp,  (J5-71).— Alfalfa  sown  broadcast  produced  3 
cuttings  per  year  with  a  total  dry  weight  per  acre  of  4,990  lbs.  When  sown  in 
drills,  from  9  to  18  in.  apart,  the  yields  ranged  from  3,550  to  4,850  lbs.,  but 
when  sown  In  drills  24,  30,  and  36  in.  apart,  4  cuttings  per  year  produced  yields 
per  acre  of  5,300,  7,350,  and  9,150  lbs.  per  acre,  respectively.  "  In  growing 
lucem  on  dry  lands  the  drill  system  with  cultivation  is  best" 

Efforts  to  obtain  a  field  crop  of  sainfoin  have  failed,  but  a  small  plat  yielded 
3  cuttings  aggregating  8,850  lbs.  of  green  crop  per  acre.  "  The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  the  later  part  of  March  at  the  rate  of  20  lbs.  per  acre." 

Six  acres  of  burnet,  sown  January  31,  afforded  good  winter  pasturage  June 
30.  Broadcast  seeding  produced  fair  results  but  was  excelled  by  seeding  in  18 
in.  rows.  Three  cuttings  aggregated  1,050  lbs.  of  green  crop  per  acre.  "  Burnet 
is  one  of  the  best  perennial  plants  under  trial  for  the  production  of  winter 
pasturage." 

In  a  variety  test  of  millet,  Munga  (pearl)  and  Golden  yielded  4.37  and  2.11 
tons  respectively  of  dry  hay  per  acre.  Paspalum  dilatatum  proved  a  persistent 
grower  and  was  drought  but  not  frost  resistant.  Its  hay  yield  was  1,050  lbs. 
per  acre.     Johnson  grass  proved  drought  resistant,  while  Teff  grass  yielded 
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3400  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre  7  weeks  from  the  date  of  seeding,  and  Eragro%tis 
superba  in  2  cuttings  yielded  a  total  of  6,700  lbs.  per  acre.  "  The  frost  cuts  it 
down  in  early  winter.'*  Phalaris  cotnmutata  appeared  frost  resistant  and  a 
strong  grower. 

The  Up-to-date,  Carmen  No.  1,  and  Orootrlei  Oem  potatoes  yielded  96^, 
62.48,  and  62.21  bu.  per  acre  refq)ectiTe]y.  Yellow  Gango  and  Brazilian  White 
com  produced  the  highest  yields. 

Variety  test  of  cotton  and  com,  1910  (Qeorgia  8ia,  Ore  66,  pp.  2).— Among 
33  yarieties  of  cotton  tested  McBlhanny  Cleveland  and  J.  R.  Cleyeland  Im- 
proved yielded  2,256  and  2,206  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  respectively.  Cov- 
ington-Toole, Layton  Improved,  and  Wannamaker  Cleveland  had  lint  percent- 
ages of  38.6  or  more.  Among  15  varieties  of  com  averaging  81.74  bu.  per  acre, 
Wannamaker  Marlboro  and  Sander  Improved  yielded  36.15  and  86  bu.  per  acre, 
respectively. 

Barley  culture  in  the  Southern  States,  H.  B.  Derb  (U.  8.  Dept,  Agr„ 
Farmers'  Buh  4^,  pp.  16,  figs.  6). — ^Discusslons  of  the  varieties  of  barley  grown 
in  the  South  and  the  soils,  fertilizers,  and  green  manures  adapted  to  the  crop 
are  followed  by  directions  for  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  sowing,  fertilizing, 
harvesting,  thrashing,  and  the  prevention  of  attacks  of  diseases  and  insects,  and 
data  as  to  the  uses  of  the  crop  and  the  opinion  of  Southern  seedsmen  and 
farmers  regarding  it. 

The  greater  portion  of  nearly  200  varieties  and  selections  of  two  and  six- 
rowed  bearded  and  hull-less  varieties  failed  to  mature  grain  on  the  Arlington 
Experim^ital  Farm.  Spring  hooded  barley  sown  broadcast  in  Tennessee  on 
river  bottom  land,  Febmary  1,  at  the  rate  of  1^  bu.  per  acre  ripened  May  15 
and  yielded  40  bu.  per  acre.  The  test  of  two  and  six-rowed  spring  and  six- 
rowed  winter  barleys  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  539)  is  also  summarized. 

On  clay  soil,  cowpeas  and  rye  plowed  under  as  green  manures  in  addition  to 
barnyard  manure  and  200  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre  have  given  excellent 
yields  with  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  At  the  North  Carolina  Station,  sowing 
December  6  has  resulted  in  higher  yields  than  at  any  earlier  date,  but  at  the 
Tennessee  Station  sowing  September  17  has  been  followed  by  higher  yields 
than  sowings  made  on  any  of  six  later  dates.  At  the  Maryland  Station  and  the 
Arlington  Farm,  seeding  October  1  has  proved  too  late  for  the  best  results. 
Data  from  the  time-of-seeding  test  at  the  Virginia  Station  have  already  been 
noted  (£3.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  932). 

A  new  awnless  barley,  -H.  B.  Debb  {Bcienoe,  n.  aer.,  S2  (1910),  No.  82S,  pp. 
JpS,  4H,  fig.  1). — ^A  true  beardless  or  awnless  barley  has  been  produced  by 
sdection  among  hydrids  resulting  from  the  crossing  of  Tennessee  Winter  and 
white  six-rowed  barley  {Hordeum  vulgare),  and  Black  Arabian,  a  two-rowed 
variety  (H.  distichum). 

In  the  third  generation  a  form  occurred  in  which  the  awns  on  the  median 
spikelets  were  from  3  to  4  in.  long,  while  grains  with  short  awns  appeared  in 
some  lateral  spikelets.  The  short-awned  rudimentary  grains  produced  heads 
like  those  from  which  they  were  secured,  except  that  on  one  plant  most  of  the 
lateral  spikelets  contained  perfect  short-awned  kernels.  EYom  these  short- 
awned  kernels  was  secured  a  plant  which  '*  contained  heads  upon  which  all  of 
the  spikelets  were  fertile,  the  heads  being  6-rowed,  with  large  plump  grains 
without  awns.  ...  Of  the  several  hundred  heads  produced  in  1910,  99  per 
cent  were  of  the  awnless  type." 

The  progressive  reduction  of  the  awns  and  a  persistence  of  the  awnless  con- 
dition for  2  seasons,  lead  the  author  to  believe  that  the  type  is  fixed.  He 
proposes  the  name  "hooded"  barley  for  that  which  was  formerly  called 
"  beardless,*'  and  the  restriction  of  the  term  **  beardless  "  to  the  new  hybrid. 
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Clover  in  the  Palouse  country,  G.  Severance  ( Washington  8ta.  Popular  Bvl. 
SI,  pp.  4). — The  comparative  value  of  alfalfa  and  red  clover  in  the  Palouse 
country  is  briefly  discussed. 

During  the  years  1895  to  1909,  sowings  of  from  1  to  25  acres  were  made  at 
the  station.  Since  1904,  the  yields  have  ranged  from  2.35  to  3.9  tons  per  acre 
with  no  failure  except  that  one  good  stand  was  spoiled  by  ground  squirrels  and 
wild  oats.  Prior  to  1904  failures  were  experienced  and  the  highest  yield 
obtained  was  1.77  tons  per  acre. 

After  tests  of  red,  mammoth,  alsike,  white,  crimson,  berseem,  burr,  and  Japan 
clovers,  the  author  recommends  red  clovers  for  this  region  or  alsike  in  case  of 
wheat  lands.  Two  years'  trials  of  fall  seeding  proved  failures.  April  seeding 
in  1909  produced  the  unusually  favorable  yield  of  0.06  ton  of  hay  per  acre  the 
first  season. 

Other  topics  popularly  treated  are  seed  selection,  soil  preparation,  method  of 
seeding,  nurse  crops,  and  protection  from  squirrels. 

[Beport  of  work  with  cotton  on  the  Iredell  Test  Farm  in  1903-1900], 
B.  W.  KiLGORE  ET  AL.  (Bul.  N.  C.  Dcpt,  Aqt.,  SI  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  65).— This 
bulletin  contains  two  studies. 

I.  Fertilizer  experiments  icith  cotton  on  Piedmont  red  day  loam  soil. — ^This 
portion  of  the  bulletin  reports  the  fertilizer  experiments  with  cotton  conducted 
on  the  Iredell  Test  Farm  during  the  period  1903-1909.  Nitrogen  alone  was  used 
at  a  loss.  Potash  alone  gave  a  small  increase  In  profits  but  proved  more 
effective  than  potash  and  nitrogen  combined.  Phosphoric  add  alone  produced 
good  profits  in  all  cases  but  these  profits  were  not  increased  by  the  addition  of 
nitrogen  to  phosphoric  acid.  The  addition  of  potash  to  phosphoric  acid  proved 
profitable.  The  combination  of  the  three  yielded  larger  returns  than  any  one, 
but  two-thirds  of  the  increase  appeared  to  result  from  the  phosphoric  acid. 
Lime  appeared  to  decrease  the  yield  when  applied  with  a  complete  fertilizer, 
but  when  used  alone  yielded  a  small  profit  and  gave  good  returns  on  a  plat 
where  peas  had  been  grown  for  4  years. 

The  application  of  400  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  fertilizer  supplying  10  lbs.  each  of 
nitrogen  and  potash  and  28  lbs.  of  phosphoric  add  was  regarded  as  normal 
A  larger  profit  arose  from  the  use  of  half  this  amount  of  nitrogen,  but  varia- 
tions in  the  amounts  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  from  this  normal  failed 
to  increase  the  profits.  When  200,  400,  600,  800,  and  1,000  lbs.  per  acre  were 
applied  to  different  plats  the  net  profits  per  100  lbs.  of  normal  fertilizer  were 
$8,  $6.70,  $5.38,  $4.23,  and  $3.69  respecUvely. 

Tests  of  dried  blood  and  nitrate  of  soda  gave  no  distinctive  advantage  to 
either.  The  most  profitable  method  of  applying  either  these  nitrogen  sources 
or  complete  fertilizers  was  their  distribution  in  the  drill  before  planting. 
Another  method  tested  was  broadcasting  before  planting,  one-half  in  the  drill 
before  planting  and  the  other  half  as  a  side  dressing  about  July  1. 

II.  Varieties,  culture,  and  fertilization  of  cotton  on  Piedmont  red  clay  loam, 
red  clay  and  valley  soils. — The  author  gives  directions  for  the  preparation  of 
the  soil  and  the  cultivation  and  fertilization  of  the  crop,  and  discusses  a  7  year's 
test  of  60  varieties  of  cotton.  Some  results  secured  during  one  year  of  this 
test  have  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  88).  Among  the  varieties  that 
have  done  well  are  King,  Simpkins,  Sugar  Loaf,  Williams,  Edgeworth,  Webb, 
Hodge,  Shine  Extra  Early,  and  Dozier. 

Cultivation  of  gruinea  grrass,  D.  L.  Nabayan  Rao  (Aifr.  Jour.  India,  5  {1910), 
So.  4,  pp.  S62-S66). — ^The  author  reviews  a  part  of  the  literature  on  guinea 
grass  and  states  his  experience  on  sandy  or  gravelly  loam  plats  that  have  been 
producing  the  grass  for  16  years.  Th^r  were  first  planted  11  ft  apart  each 
way,  and  during  the  first  year  yielded  4  tons  of  grass  per  acre.    During  the  5 
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succeeding  years  the  annual  yield  ranged  from  25  to  100  tons  per  acre.  The 
author  summarizes  his  experience  and  ventures  to  assert  that  **  there  is  no 
other  plant,  wild  or  cultivated,  that  yields  100  tons  per  acre  of  green  stuff 
every  year  for  a  generation." 

A  new  fodder  plant,  E.  G.  Kenny  (Rhodesia  Agr.  Jour,,  7  {1910),  No,  5,  pp. 
1S98-1400,  fig,  /).— The  author  suggests  the  name  of  Napier's  fodder  (Pen- 
nisetum  sp.)  for  a  plant  resembling  pearl  millet  (P.  typhoideum).  He  de- 
scribes the  plant,  pronounces  it  very  drought  and  frost  resistant,  and  gives  this 
analysis:  Water  55.33,  ether  extract  0.84,  protein  3.10,  carbohydrates  21.16, 
fiber  15.66,  and  ash  3.71  per  cent.  The  plant  is  adapted  to  light  dry  soil  and 
propagated  by  subdivision  of  the  roots  and  by  cuttings  or  slips. 

Cloth  made  from  seaweed,  H.  D.  Bakeb  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U,8.], 
IS  {1910),  No,  125,  p.  790).^Posidonia  auvtralia,  a  submarine  plant,  yields 
fiber  which  Is  not  inflammable  except  at  a  very  high  temperature.  It  Is  suit- 
able for  bedding,  upholstering,  rope,  string,  mats,  the  packing  of  fruit  and 
eggs,  paper  making,  and  other  purposes.  Its  fibers  are  larger  and  finer  than 
those  of  P.  oceanica,  and  when  mixed  with  wool  appear  "  to  weave  into  an  ex- 
cellent cloth  which  may  be  dyed  various  colors."  As  a  seaweed  it  grows  on  a 
limestone  bottom  and  is  found  in  large  deposits  from  4  to  20  ft  in  thickness 
along  the  southern  coast  of  Australia.  Experiments  Indicate  that  the  deposits 
contain  but  1  per  cent  of  the  pure  fiber,  the  remainder  being  sand,  shells,  and 
d^ris. 

Experimental  work,  1909,  F.  Chablan  (Canada  Dept,  Agr,,  Tobacco  Div, 
Bui.  AS,  pp.  24f  pis.  9).— This  bulletin  consists  of  3  parts. 

I.  Experiments  in  the  growing  of  seed  plants. — The  experiments  reported 
verify  conclusions  already  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  337).  In  the  later  germina- 
tion tests  it  appeared  that  light  had  a  considerable  Influence  on  the  results  and 
that  a  higher  proportion  of  seedlings  may  be  expected  from  dry  seeds  germi- 
nated before  sowing.  The  objection  to  artificial  germination  is  the  weakening 
^ect  produced  on  the  germ  by  carrying  on  the  work  in  the  dark. 

II.  Sterilization  of  soils.  Seed  tests.  Thickness  of  seeding. — Steam  sterili- 
zation of  the  soil  in  beds  to  be  used  for  tobacco  seedlings  retarded  the  growth 
of  the  seedlings,  and  formalin  treatment  proved  preferable.  Although  the 
plants  started  slowly  after  it,  they  rapidly  overtook  the  plants  in  the  un- 
treated bed  and  were  the  first  ready  for  setting  out.  Formalin  treatment  does 
not  destroy  the  weed  seeds  and  for  this  purpose  steam  is  more  effective.  A 
solntion  of  2i,  or,  in  doubtful  cases,  of  5  lbs.  of  formalin  in  50  gal.  of  water  Is 
suggested.    The  stronger  solution  may  delay  germination  and  early  growth. 

Best  results  were  obtained  with  seeds  from  2  to  6  years  old  which  is  per- 
fectly formed  and  is  unimpaired  in  vitality.  Seed  10  or  more  years  old  may 
give  excellent  results  but  lapse  of  time  causes  partial  loss  of  vitality.  The 
author  suggests  that  the  tobacco  grower  should  collect  seeds  in  the  most  favor- 
able year  and  keep  them  available  for  5  to  6  years. 

A  good  stand -was  secured  by  sowing  }  oz.  of  seed  with  a  germination  test  of 
90  per  cent  on  100  sq.  ft.  Axillary  capsules  gave  slightly  earlier  but  less 
vigorous  plants,  which  yielded  1,161  lbs.  per  acre  as  compared  with  1,591  lbs. 
from  seeds  out  of  other  capsules.  L4ite  or  Imperfectly  formed  capsules  should 
not  be  harvested. 

III.  The  value  to  Canadian  farmers  of  home-grown  tobacco  seed, — In  a  va- 
riety test  Wisconsin  Special  produced  1,163  lbs.  per  acre  as  compared  with 
1,241  lbs.  from  Canadian  Wisconsin.  Imported  and  Canadian  grown  Comstock 
Spanish  seed  yielded  1,101  and  1,471  lbs.  per  acre  respectively. 

Keport  of  the  tobacco  expert,  L.  M.  Stella  (Rpt.  Dept.  Agr,  Cape  Good  Hope, 
1909,  pp.  120-126,  pis.  2).— The  highest  yield  of  tobacco,  valued  at  £32  6s.  per 
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per  acre  was  secured  after  an  application  of  4i  tons  of  kraal  manure  per  acre, 
but  the  crop  was  coarse  in  texture  and  bitter.  The  leaf  secured  after  an  appli- 
cation of  200  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  220  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  and  160  lbs. 
of  sulphate  of  potash  was  valued  at  only  £14  168.  per  acre,  but  was  mild,  sweet, 
and  pleasant  and  considered  tiie  *'  most  hopeful  of  samples." 

Plats  on  which  vaporite  was  sown  in  tiie  liope  of  preventing  loss  from  pests 
suffered  greater  damage  in  2  cases  than  the  checks.  Tlie  cost  per  acre  of  grow- 
ing Turkish  tobacco  is  estimated  at  £15  including  nait,  cultivation,  fertilization, 
picking,  handling,  priming,  and  warming. 

The  management  of  tobacco  seed  beds,  W.  M.  Hiivson  and  £L  H.  Jenkhcs 
(Connecticut  State  8ta,  BuL  166,  pp,  S-IJ,  fig.  i).— Tliis  bulletin  reports  the 
results  of  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this 
Departmoit  It  discusses  the  advantage  of  sterilizing  tobacco  seed  beds,  the 
use  of  fertilizers,  and  the  apparatus  for  and  the  operation  of  steam  sterilizing 

A  pressure  of  70  lbs.  maintained  for  30  minutes  sufficed  to  kill  all  seeds. 
The  labor  cost  of  sterilizing  180  sq.  yd&  of  seed  beds  was  $6,  while  that  of 
weeding  90  sq.  yds.  of  unsterilized  beds  until  the  seedlings  were  pulled  was  |12. 
Steam  sterilization  is  more  convenient  if  a  boiler  is  at  hand,  and  more  effective 
in  killing  weed  seed.  On  a  small  scale  the  formalin  treatment  may  be  more 
feasible  and  is  best  applied  to  a  dry  soil  in  the  fall. 

It  Is  stated  that  *'  the  calico  disease  can  be  carried  in  the  stems  of  the  plants 
infected  with  it,**  or  in  tobacco  water  prepared  for  them,  but  that  no  evidoice 
has  been  obtained  to  show  that  infection  arises  from  stems  plowed  into  the  soil 
The  fact  that  alternate  plants  in  the  row  may  be  "  calicoed  *'  may  be  accomited 
for  if  only  one  of  the  two  workmen  has  handled  a  diseased  plant. 

Other  topics  discussed  are  the  rate  of  seeding,  use  of  sprouted  and  dry  seed, 
and  the  watering  and  ventilation  of  seed  beds. 

The  burning  quality  of  tobacco,  with  suggestions  for  its  improvement  is 
the  flue-cured  types  of  eastern  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  R  E 
Mathewson  ( U.  8,  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur.  Plant.  Indus.  Doc  629,  pp.  4 ) . — CJompIalnts 
of  the  defective  burning  quality  of  certain  new  belt  types  from  North  and  SonUi 
Carolina  are  thought  to  arise  from  the  lack  of  sufficient  potash  in  the  soils  on 
which  they  are  grown.  The  use  of  certain  formulas  supplying  this  fertilfa«:  is 
suggested. 

Distribution  of  seeds  and  plants,  E.  J.  Wickson  and  R.  E.  Man  sell  (Cali- 
fornia 8ta.  8e6d  Bui.  1910-11,  pp.  -}).— This  bulletin  gives  data  as  to  the  seed 
distribution  of  the  California  Station  from  1903  to  1910,  and  describes  the 
varieties  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  now  on  hand  for  distribution. 

Agricultural  seeds  and  their  weed  impurities:  A  source  of  Ireland's  alien 
flora,  T.  Johnson  and  Miss  R.  Hensman  (8ci.  Proc  Roy.  Dublin  8oc.,  n.  ser., 
12  (1910),  No.  33,  pp.  446-462,  pis.  2).— The  authors  present  in  parallel  colomns 
the  results  of  their  own  investigations  and  those  of  the  Ztirich  Station  and  21 
different  German  stations.  The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  show  "  from  what  par- 
ticular agricultural  seed  and  region  the  alien  weed  comes,  and  also  to  indicate 
how  the  alien  flora  of  Ireland  is  being  added  to  from  the  agricultural  seeds 
sown."    A  reference  list  of  5  titles  is  given. 

Report  of  the  seed  tester,  S.  Tbeleaven  (Rpt.  Dept.  Agr.  Cape  Oood  Hope, 
1909,  pp.  116-119). — ^These  pages  report  the  results  of  germination  tests  of  tall 
fescue,  alfalfa,  and  tobacco  seed,  and  purity  tests  of  alfalfa  and  oat  seeds. 
Lists  are  also  given  of  the  useful  forage  plants,  weeds,  poisonous  plants,  and 
medicinal  plants  submitted  for  identification. 

Cusouta  obtusiflora  breviflora,  A.  I.  Mal'tsey  (Trudui  Byuro  Prikl  BoU 
3  (1910),  No.  8,  pp.  289S08,  pi.  1,  figs.  2).— The  author  reports  the  occurrence 
of  this  dodder  on  a  species  of  pepper  (Capsicum  longum)  in  Astrakhan. 
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The  error  of  experiment  in  agricoltural  field  trials,  A.  D.  Halt,  and  E.  J. 
BrssELL  (Chem.  Netcs,  102  (1910),  No,  2654,  p,  ISO;  aha.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Ghent, 
Indu$.,  29  {1910),  No.  20,  p,  1218),— In  analyzing  the  causes  of  error  the  authors 
daflslfly  than  under  lack  of  uniformity  of  soil,  lack  of  uniformity  in  conditions 
of  growth,  and  effect  of  season,  and  estimate  the  total  magnitude  of  the  error 
of  experim^t  at  Rothamsted  as  10  per  cent  They  would  not  generally  **  lay 
stress  on  differences  of  less  than  15  per  cent'* 

Plant  breeding,  A.  H.  Cockayne  (Jour,  New  Zeal.  Dept,  Agr,,  1  (1910),  No. 
4,  pp.  2Si-241). — ^This  article  very  briefly  summarizes  the  plant  breeding  work 
of  the  world  on  cereals,  fruits,  vegetables,  sugar  beets,  root  crops,  and  forage 
I^ts,  and  suggests  lines  of  investigations  for  New  Zealand. 

HOBTICTTLTUBE. 

The  California  vegetables  in  garden  and  field,  E.  J.  Wiokson  (Son  Fran- 
dsco,  1910,  2.  e<f.,  rev.  and  enL,  pp.  367,  pi.  1,  figs.  20).— Although  this  work 
deals  primarily  with  vegetable  growing  in  California,  it  is  offered  as  a  manual 
of  practice  with  and  without  irrigation  for  semitropical  countries. 

The  Lamao  Experiment  Station,  O.  B.  Bttbbel  (PhUippine  Agr.  Rev.  [Eng- 
lUh  Bd.],  S  (1910),  No.  10,  pp.  581-586,  pis.  2).— A  description  of  the  work  of 
thlB  station,  which  lias  been  conflned  chiefly  to  the  testing  of  vegetables  and 
the  growing  of  nursery  stock,  fruits,  and  other  plants  for  distribution.  More 
recent  lines  of  work  taken  up  are  the  selection  and  breeding  of  native  vege- 
tables and  fruits.  Short  descriptive  and  cultural  notes  are  given  of  a  number 
of  oatlTe  vegetables  of  special  value  for  general  use. 

Wild  ginseng  in  Manchuria,  M.  Tomiiye  and  T.  Yoshida  (Spec.  Crops, 
n.$€r.,9  (1910),  No.  100,  pp.  471- W).— An  account  of  wild  ginseng  in  Man- 
cbnria  relative  to  its  history,  distribution,  and  liabitat,  gathering,  preparation, 
narkethig,  etc. 

The  influence  of  the  hygrrometric  condition  on  the  grrowth  of  mushroomSy 
UPoKBOT  (Separate  from  Bui.  Soc.  Mycol.  France,  26  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  9, 
Mf  1). — ^A  discussion  of  conditions  of  temperature  and  humidity  suitable  for 
the  development  of  mycelium  and  of  fruit.  The  author  attributes  numerous 
failares  and  poor  success  in  mushroom  culture  to  neglect  to  regulate  atmos- 
pheric conditions  in  conformity,  as  far  as  possible,  with  such  as  favor  the 
derelopment  of  mushrooms  in  the  open  air. 

Parthenogenesis  among  gooseberries,  Ewebt  (Landw.  Jahrh.,  89  (1910),  No. 
*.  pp.  Ji6S-.i70,  pl8.  2). — In  continuation  of  the  author's  previous  studies  of 
Pwthenogenetic  fruit  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  639),  two  varieties  of  gooseberries  were 
rtDdied  to  determine  whether  fruit  could  be  produced  by  decorticating  or  ring- 
^  the  branches  in  the  absence  of  pollination,  which  was  mechanically  pre- 
vented (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  142).  Seedless  fruit  was  suecessfully  produced  in  this 
way. 

The  seedless  fruit  was  somewliat  smaller  and  matured  about  14  days  earlier 
tt»n  the  seeded  fruit  of  the  check  plants. 

Studies  of  the  anatomy  and  chemical  composition  of  the  seedless  fruit  showed 
^U  contrary  to  the  results  secured  by  Mttller-Thurgau  in  his  work  with  grapes 
^^  8.  R.,  11,  p.  932),  the  cells  in  the  fruit  pulp  were  much  larger  and  the  fruit 
^lls  much  thicker  in  the  seedless  than  in  the  seeded  fruit  The  enlargement 
^s  principally  in  the  portion  between  the  vascular  bundles  and  the  endocarp. 
^rthennore,  chemical  analysis  showed  the  seedless  fruit  to  contain  a  higher 
^gar  and  acid  content  than  the  seeded  fruit  when  both  kinds  were  fully  ripe. 
"^^^ere  was  a  weaker  development  of  vascular  bundles  in  the  seedless  fruits. 
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M(iller-Thurgau*8  results  are  believed  to  have  been  influenced  by  tbe  com- 
petitive struggle  of  seeded  grapes  with  seedless  grapes  growing  on  the  same 
vine  or  bunch.  This  pliase  is  further  discussed  in  the  work  with  pears  noted 
below. 

The  correlative  influences  of  seed  on  the  ripening  process  of  fruits,  E^wer 
(Landw.  Jahrh.,  S9  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  471-486).— In  continuation  of  prevloas 
investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  639),  analyses  of  the  fruits  of  a  number  ol 
varieties  of  pears  and  one  variety  of  apple  made  in  1909  are  reported  wltl 
special  reference  to  the  influence  of  seeds  on  the  total  sugar  and  acid  content 
ot  the  fruit  In  a  number  of  instances,  tests  were  also  made  for  starch.  Tiw 
data  are  fully  discussed. 

With  most  of  the  varieties,  very  little  starch  was  found  in  either  the  seeded 
or  seedless  fruits.  When  starch  was  present,  it  disappeared  in  both  the 
seeded  and  seedless  pears  at  the  same  period  before  maturity.  In  general  the 
seedless  fruit  ripened  first,  though  there  was  only  a  few  days  difference  in 
tliis  respect  and  the  ripening  period  of  individual  varieties  was  not  materially 
Influenced  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  seed.  Cane  sugar  was  rarely  present 
in  ripe  pears  and  exerted  no  influence  on  the  total  sugar  content  relations. 

Generally  speaking,  with  seeded  and  seedless  fruits  taken  from  the  same 
tree,  the  seeded  fruits  were  richer  in  sugar  and  also  richer  in  acid.  The  seed- 
less fruits,  however,  which  were  taken  from  trees  possessing  strong  partheno- 
genetic  tendencies  and  upon  which  fertilization  had  been  artificially  prevented 
(E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  142),  were  richer  in  sugar  and  lower  in  acid  than  seeded  fruits 
of  the  same  variety.  An  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  a  strongly  acid 
variety  indicates  that  the  tendency  to  produce  less  acid  in  parthenogeietif 
fruits  may  be  outweighed  by  the  varietal  characteristic.  In  so  far  as,  seedless 
fruits  come  into  competition  with  seeded  fruits  on  the  same  tree,  the  author 
concludes  that  the  seeded  fruits  make  the  storing  up  of  sugar  in  the  seedteis 
fruits  difficult 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  greater  number  of  seeds  creates  in  many  cases 
a  slower  maturity  of  the  fruit,  it  is  believed  that  the  seeds  also  exert  an 
important  influence  upon  the  metabolism  processes  in  the  fruit  with  special 
reference  to  the  development  of  vascular  bundles  and  upon  the  protein  metabo- 
lism. This  phase  Is  discussed  to  some  extent,  although  no  conclusions  are 
formed  in  the  light  of  the  present  investigations.  The  Importance,  however, 
of  taking  the  mutual  relations  of  fruits  into  consideration  when  studying  the 
nutritive  processes  of  fruits  is  pointed  out 

The  blossoming  of  apple  trees,  Duke  of  Bedfoiu)  and  S.  U.  Pickebin6 
(Wohurn  Expt.  Fruit  Farm  Rpt.,  12  {1910),  pp.  35-51).— In  a  search  for  fac- 
tors governing  the  blossoming  order  of  different  varieties  of  apples,  trees  of 
117  varieties  of  English  apples  and  67  varieties  of  Scotch  and  foreign  apples 
were  observed  at  the  Wobum  Ebcperlmental  Fruit  Farm  during  the  seasons 
1905  to  1909,  Inclusive. 

The  combined  results  of  the  5  seasons'  work  showed  that  apples  which 
ripened  early  usually  blossomed  2  or  3  days  earlier  on  the  average  than  late 
varieties.  The  character  of  the  fruit,  with  reference  to  its  use  for  dessert  or 
cooking,  had  no  effect  on  the  relative  date  of  blossoming.  The  duration  of 
the  blossoming  period  of  a  number  of  different  varieties  in  any  particular  year 
was  influenced  largely  by  the  prevailing  weather  conditions,  rather  than  by 
the  actual  date  on  which  the  earliest  variety  blossomed.  Likewise  the  tendency 
of  certain  varieties  to  blossom  habitually  earlier  or  later  than  others  exerted 
only  about  one-third  as  much  Influence  in  determining  the  order  of  blossomins 
as  the  prevailing  weather  conditions.  The  same  variety  occupied  a  place  with 
referaice  to  the  order  of  blossoming  averaging  2%  days  difference  in  one  season 
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from  what  it  occupied  in  another,  whereas  2  different  varieties  selected  at 
random  occupied  in  the  same  year  positions  averaging  3i  days  difference  from 
those  of  another  year.  There  was,  however,  a  certain  tendency  to  preserve 
the  same  order  of  flowering  in  successive  seasons.  Varieties  of  apples  of  foreign 
origin  showed  no  peculiarities  in  the  date  of  their  blossoming. 

The  Hitchincrs  apple,  S.  A.  Beach  {Rural  New  Yorker,  69  {1910),  No.  4073, 
p,  1069,  figs,  2). — A.  new  sport  of  the  Twenty-Ounce  apple  originating  in  the 
Hitchings'  orchard,  near  Syracuse,  is  here  pictured  and  described.  This  variety, 
which  has  been  called  the  Hitchings,  is  of  the  same  texture,  flavor,  and  quality, 
as  the  Twenty  Ounce,  but  is  about  2  weeks  later  in  season  and  has  a  red,  un- 
broken color,  which  in  the  best  specimens,  practically  covers  the  entire  fruit 

Some  modem  viticoltaral  methods,  G.  H.  Adcock  {Rpt,  Austral,  Assoc.  Adv. 
8ck,  12  (1909),  pp.  606-612).— Th\B  is  a  r^um6  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
State  of  Victoria  with  the  reconstitntion  of  phylloxera  infested  vineyards  on 
American  resistant  stocks. 

Pollination  experiments  with  Anonas,  P.  J.  Westeb  {Bui.  Torrey  Bot. 
CluJ),  Srt  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  529-589,  figs.  5).— Of  the  members  of  the  Anona 
family  which  have  been  introduced  into  south  Florida  the  sugar  apple  (A. 
squamosa) t  the  custard  apple  (A.  reticulata),  and  the  cherimoya  (A.  cheri' 
moUa),  together  with  one  indigenous  species,  the  pond  apple  (A.  glabra)  ap- 
pear to  grow  well,  but  the  failure  of  the  cherimoya  to  set  fruit  after  having 
bloomed  for  several  years  led  the  author  to  begin  investigations  in  1907  rela- 
tive to  the  probable  cause  of  the  sterility  of  this  species  in  Florida. 

Pollination  studies  of  the  flowers  of  all  of  the  above  species  during  the  past 
4  seasons  led  the  author  to  conclude  that  the  flowers  are  proterog3nious  and 
entomophilous.  A  small  beetle  {Golastus  truncatus)  was  found  acting  as  pol- 
linating agent  in  the  flowers  of  the  sugar  apple  and  cherimoya.  Two  other 
beetles  {Triphleps  insidiosust)  and  a  small,  brownish  beetle,  identified  as 
belonging  to  the  group  Pharaxonothi,  were  also  preset  in  the  flowers.  In  ad- 
dition a  small  thrips  frequents  the  flowers  and  probably  to  some  extent  assists 
in  their  pollination. 

In  the  experiments  to  verify  the  theory  of  proterogyny,  fruit  failed  to  set 
where  the  pollen  was  applied  to  the  stigma  simultaneously  with  the  discharge 
of  its  own  pollen.  Applications  of  pollen  made  from  15  to  48  hours  previous  to 
the  discharge  of  self  pollen,  however,  led  to  the  setting  of  considerable  fruit 

The  author  concludes  that  the  sterility  of  the  cherimoya  in  Florida  has 
been  due  to  the  scarcity  of  blooms,  which  are  only  one-third  of  the  number 
on  the  sugar  apple,  as  well  as  to  an  insufllcient  number  of  insects  to  assist 
in  the  pollination  of  the  flowers.  As  the  cherimoya  trees  increased  with  age 
and  produced  more  flowers  during  the  course  of  the  investigation,  they  have 
set  fruit  sparingly  without  artificial  pollination  and  at  less  than  20  ft  above 
tide  water.  Fruit  of  this  species  is  also  set  at  low  altitudes  in  California  and 
southern  France  but  in  Hawaii  it  fruits  only  at  an  elevation  of  many  hundred 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  suggested  that  this  may  be  due  to  the  absence  of 
certain  pollinating  insects  at  lower  altitudes  in  Hawaii. 

The  sugar  apple  has  been  found  to  hybridize  readily  with  the  cherimoya, 
custard,  and  pond  apples  and  the  cherimoya  has  been  successfully  crossed  with 
the  pond  apple.  Attempts  to  cross  the  soursop  (A.  muricata)  with  the  cheri- 
moya, sugar  apple,  and  custard  apple  have  failed.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
extraordinary  productivity  of  a  few  individual  Anona  trees  may  be  due  to  a 
change  In  regard  to  the  pollination  of  the  flowers  of  these  trees,  such  as  synacmy 
and  self-pollination.  The  value  of  such  trees  for  breeding  work  in  case  this 
hypothesis  should  be  conflrmed  is  pointed  out. 
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A  monoscious  date,  D.  Bois  (Rev.  Hori.  {Paris'i,  82  {1910),  No.  21,  pp.  49i 
494  f  fiO»  1)' — ^The  adtlior  here  describes  and  illustrates  the  Infloresence  of 
date  palm  received  from  G.  Henry,  gardener-in-chief  of  the  Khedive,  Cair 
Egypt,  which  is  monoecious  in  cliaracter,  whereas  the  date  palm  has  general! 
been  considered  as  dioecious.  Some  of  the  inflorescences  on  this  tree  consii 
eitirely  of  either  male  or  female  flowers  and  others  are  mixed,  the  tem&: 
flowers  being  situated  at  the  base  of  the  spadices  and  the  male  flowers  at  tt 
summit.  The  extremities  dry  up  after  fecundation  and  the  fall  of  the  staminai 
flowera 

The  relatioii  of  asexual  or  bud  mutation  to  the  decadence  of  Calif  omi 
.dtrus  orchards,  J.  E.  CJoit  (Proc,  [CaL]  Fruit  Growers*  Conv,,  37  (1010),  p] 
S2-S9). — ^A  paper  on  this  subject,  with  the  discussion  following,  in  which  th 
author  presents  the  idea  that  a  part  of  the  decadence  in  the  citrus  orcliards  i 
due  to  divergence  of  fortuitous  bud-mutations.  It  is  further  suggested  tha 
these  mutations  may  be  retrogressive  and  if  not  checked  by  intellig^it  prunloy 
and  bud  selection  may  cause  the  fruits  to  become  a  mixture  of  bad  types.  Tbt 
Importance  of  rebudding  trees  with  desirable  sports  arising  from  progressiva 
mutations  is  pointed  out. 

The  citrus  grove,  its  location  and  cultivation,  P.  H.  Rolfs  (Fla,  Quart 
Bui.  Dept.  Agr.,  20  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  81-96).--A  popular  account  of  citrus  cnl 
ture  with  special  reference  to  Florida  conditioms. 

Orchard  heating,  R.  F.  Howabd  (Bui,  Nehr.  State  Hort.  8oc.  No.  32,  1910, 
pp.  10,  figs,  2). — ^This  paper  discusses  frost  protection  from  the  standpofot  of 
N^raska  conditions.  A  test  was  made  of  the  sliding  lid  type  of  oil  heaters  in 
the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  orchard  in  the  spring  of  1910.  Two  acres 
were  heated,  60  heaters  per  acre  being  employed,  and  the  temperature  was 
kept  up  from  3**  to  4*"  higher  tlian  that  outside  against  a  prevailing  20-iniIe 
wind. 

Prost  prevention  work  in  the  Bogue  Biver  Valley,  Oreg.,  during  the 
spring  of  1910,  P.  J.  O'Gaba  (Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  38  (1910),  No.  9,  pp.  IW' 
H40). — This  article  shows  tliat  the  results  obtained  with  fires  and  smudges  to 
prevent  frost  injury  to  orchards  in  1910  confirm  those  obtained  in  1909  (£ 
S.  R.,  23,  p.  441).  In  view  of  the  uniform  success  both  in  forecasting  and  in 
preventing  injury  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  problem  of  protecdoo 
of  orchards  from  frost  injury  in  Rogue  River  Valley  lias  been  settled. 

Kinds  of  fruit  to  plant  in  different  districts,  W.  S.  Thobnbeb  (Better  Fruit, 
5  (1910),  No.  6,  p.  42).— Lists  are  given  of  varieties  of  orchard  and  small  traitB 
and  nuts  recommended  for  planting  in  the  coastal  slope  region,  inland  valleys* 
and  upland  valleys  in  Wasliington  State. 

FOBESTBT. 

The  forest  resources  of  the  world,  R.  ZoN  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.*  Forest  Serr. 
Bui.  83,  pp.  91).— This  bulletin  presents  a  statistical  study  of  the  forest  re- 
sources of  the  principal  timber-producing  countries  of  the  world  with  special 
reference  to  the  infiuence  of  foreign  resources  upon  the  forest  resources  and 
future  supply  in  the  United  States.  The  topics  discussed  for  each  country  are 
as  follows:  Forest  area,  distribution  of  the  forests  throughout  the  couatry. 
composition  and  character  of  the  forests,  annual  consumption,  cutting,  growth 
per  acre,  and  wood  prices.  Except  for  slight  modifications  the  subject  matter 
is  similar  to  that  presented  in  the  author's  report  to  the  National  Conservation 
Commission  on  Foreign  Sources  of  Timber  Supply  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  43). 

Second  annual  report  of  state  forester  on  the  progrress  of  forestry  in  Ve^ 
mont,  A.  P.  Hawes  (Ann.  Rpt.  State  Forester  Vt.,  2  (1910),  pp.  52,  pis.  5, 
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wop  i).— A  progress  report  on  state  and  private  forest  operations  in  Vermont, 
ft  eoDtalns  a  stat^nent  of  forest  educational  work,  including  lectures,  exhibits, 
loblicadons,  and  assistance  to  private  owners,  private  planting  operations,  and 
vork  in  the  state  forest  nursery,  a  brief  discussion  of  forest  administration  in 
nrioas  countries,  detailed  reports  on  the  lumber  industries  of  Caledonia,  Chit- 
taiden,  and  Addison  Counties,  Vt.,  and  a  report  of  forest  fires  for  1909,  together 
rith  conclusicMis  and  recommendations  regarding  forest  fires. 
On  July  1,  1910,  there  were  some  2,073,000  trees  of  different  species  in  the 
rtate  nurseries.  During  the  spring  of  1910,  376,700  trees  were  sold  to  private 
ptrtles  as  compared  with  195,500  trees  in  1909.  White  pine  was  the  principal 
ipedes  planted,  although  some  Norway  spruce,  Scotch  pine,  locust,  and  a  few 
red  pine  trees  were  purchased. 

The  white  pine  blister  rust  {Peridermium  strohi)  was  found  on  a  number  of 
imported  seedlings.  Measures  are  under  way,  however,  to  eradicate  all  infested 
tock  and  it  is  believed  that  the  disease  will  be  entirely  stamped  out  by  the 
iprlng  of  1911. 

Beport  of  the  superintendent  of  forestry,  R.  H.  Campbell  et  al.  (Rpt, 
B%pU  Forestry  Canada,  1910,  pp.  77,  pU.  12).— A  general  report  of  the  worlc  of 
the  forestry  and  irrigation  branch  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  the  year  1909-10,  together  with  the  reports  of  the  officials  in  charge  of  the 
different  divisions  of  the  work. 

[Beport  onl  silvlcultare  (Ann.  Escola  Polytech.  8do  Paulo,  10  {1910),  pp, 
lf$-lS5,  pis.  6). — A  report  on  a  number  of  species  of  timber  trees  which  have 
been  under  observation  at  the  experiment  station  of  the  SSo  Paulo  Polytechnic 
School  for  the  past  5  years. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledgre  of  trees  of  Argentina,  S.  Venturi  and  M. 
Ijuo  {Contribucidn  al  Conocimienio  de  los  Arholes  de  la  Argentina.  Buenos 
Aires,  1910,  pp,  r/4-i27).— This  consists  of  determinations  by  M.  Lillo  of  some 
JH  timber  species  of  Argentina,  based  upon  collections  and  observations  made 
by  S.  Venturi  in  behalf  of  the  Argentina  Centennial  Expositon  of  1910.  The 
Pwni  and  the  species  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  data  given 
fer  each  species  include  the  provincial  name,  previous  references,  habitat,  aver- 
age circumference  of  trees  observed,  and  economic  value  of  the  wood. 

A  number  of  new  species  were  named  by  Lillo,  including  Blepharocalyx  glgan^ 
t^  B,  monianus.  Ilex  argentina,  Prunus  tucumanensis,  Qyrotcsnia  ( f )  argen- 
tfawi,  L(mchbcarpu8  sylvaticus,  and  Bauhinia  venturii. 

Beport  on  the  introduction  of  exotic  species  in  Belgium,  A.  Visabt  and 
C  BoMUER  {Rapport  sur  VIntroduction  des  Essences  Exotiques  en  Belgique. 
Bni9iels:  Govt.,  1909,  pp.  SSI,  pis.  5).— This  report  embraces  the  salient  features 
of  an  Investigation,  commenced  in  1900  under  the  direction  of  the  Belgian  Su- 
I»rior  Coancll  of  Forests  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  to 
<Jetennlne  the  results  which  have  been  secured  during  the  past  in  acclimating 
exotic  species  of  trees  in  Belgium,  and  to  secure  information  relative  to  addi- 
tional species  of  possible  value  in  developing  forestry  in  various  parts  of  that 
<^^try.  In  arriving  at  the  value  of  the  various  species,  the  experience  gained 
In  neighboring  countries  has  also  been  drawn  on. 
Consideration  is  first  given  to  the  climate  of  Belgium,  after  which  the  various 
^Idnous  and  coniferous  trees  which  have  either  been  grown  in  Belgium  or  are 
^^commended  for  trial  are  considered  in  detail,  relative  to  their  characteristics, 
wonomic  value,  and  origin.  The  appraisement  of  the  various  species  is  sum- 
nwrlzed  and  a  number  of  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  investigations  as  a 
^^le.   A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Thns  far  the  exotic  species  having  great  Importance  in  Belgium  and  which 
•r*  all  of  either  European  or  North  American  origin,  are  Populus  canadensis. 
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Quercus  rubra,  Rohinia  pseudacacia,  Juglans  nigra,  Picea  exoelsa,  Larix  eturo- 
p<Ba,  Pinua  larido,  P.  larioio  austriaca,  P,  atrobus,  Paeudotsuga  dauglaaii,  and 
Abies  pectinata. 

Some  West  African  timbers  {Bui.  Imp.  Inst.  [80.  Kensington],  8  {1910), 
No.  3,  pp.  231-245). — Samples  of  wood  of  a  number  of  different  timbers  from 
the  Gold  Coast  CJolony,  Northern  Nigeria,  and  Gambia  are  reported  on  relative 
to  their  distinguishing  characteristics,  working  qualities,  and  the  purposes  to 
which  they  can  be  applied.  A  majority  of  the  woods  are  considered  of  more 
value  for  local  use  than  for  export. 

On  the  variation  of  growth  among  forest  trees  with  special  reference  to 
the  so-called  spreading  faculty,  L.  A.  Hauch  {Forstuo.  Centbl.,  n.  «er.,  32 
{1910),  No.  11,  pp.  565-578,  pis.  6,  dgm.  1).— The  author  defines  the  "  spreading 
faculty"  (Ausbreitungsverm()gens),  which  he  considers  as  hereditary,  as  the 
faculty  of  a  given  tree  species  to  develop,  out  of  a  certain  number  of  plants 
grown  under  the  same  aivironment  and  cultural  treatment,  a  greater  or  smaller 
number  of  individuals  of  the  first  or  middle  size  classes.  The  smaller  the  num- 
ber of  trees  in  the  larger  size  classes,  the  greater  the  spreading  faculty  of  the 
species. 

The  importance  of  considering  the  spreading  faculty  of  a  species  in  connection 
with  its  cultural  treatment  is  discussed  at  length.  The  evidence  secured  from 
beech  and  oak  stands  in  the  Bregenzer  Wald  region  tends  to  show  that  the  great 
spreading  faculty  of  these  species  can  be  best  regulated  so  as  to  produce  the 
most  uniform  stand  of  trees  by  starting  the  cultural  area  with  a  dense  plant 
cover,  and  following  this  up  by  early,  frequent,  and  light  thinnings  rather  than 
by  severe  thinnings  at  long  Intervals. 

Although  the  cause  of  the  beneficial  action  of  a  dense  stand  of  seedlings  or 
plants  in  promoting  uniformity  of  growth  is  difficult  to  determine,  the  author 
suggests  a  possible  greater  bacterial  activity  under  the  dense  cover.  In  lieu  of 
this  hypothesis  it  is  suggested  that  the  greater  number  of  plants  in  the  initial 
stand  may  include  a  greater  number  of  individuals  possessing  desired  character- 
istics in  form  and  size.  Portions  of  Johannsen's  statistical  study  of  variation 
(E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  771)  are  cited  in  support  of  the  latter  theory. 

The  algaroba  in  Hawaii,  E.  V.  Wilcox  (Hawaii  8ta.  Press  Bui.  26,  pp.  8).— 
A  brief  account  of  the  algaroba  {Prosopis  juliflora)  relative  to  Its  introduction 
into  Hawaii,  botany,  habits,  and  uses  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of 
algaroba  beans  as  stock  feed.  * 

Utilization  of  California  eucalypts,  H.  S.  Betts  and  C.  S.  Smith  {U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Serv.  Circ.  179,  pp.  30,  figs.  7).— This  circular  gives  hi  con- 
densed form  the  results  of  mechanical  tests  conducted  In  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  California  of  6  of  the  more  common  species  of  eucalypts  being 
grown  in  that  State.  The  status  of  other  unfinished  experiments  in  seasoning, 
together  with  some  Information  In  regard  to  the  uses  of  eucalyptus  wood  in 
California  and  Australia,  are  also  considered. 

The  results  of  the  tests  thus  far  made  show  that  the  strength  of  the  same 
species  grown  in  different  localities  or  of  different  trees  cut  in  the  same  locality 
may  vary  considerably.  Sugar  gum  (Eucalyptus  corynocalyx)  which  gave  the 
highest  strength  values,  together  with  blue  gum  (E.  globulus)  and  red  gum 
(E.  rostrata),  compare  favorably  In  strength  with  white  oak,  pignut,  and  shag- 
bark  hickory,  while  gray  gum  (E.  tereticomis)  and  manna  gum  {E.  vimkialis) 
rank  with  the  weaker  varieties  of  hickory.  Sufficient  data  have  not  be«i 
secured  to  compare  the  toughness  of  eucalypts  with  that  of  hickory. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  In  wood  from  trees  as  young  as  the  California  growers 
generally  count  on  cutting,  the  tendency  to  warp,  shrink,  and  check  In  drying 
is  much  stronger  than  In  wood  from  mature  forest-grown  trees  In  Australia  and 
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Tasmania.  The  shrinkage  tests  on  blue  gum  showed  an  average  shrinkage  in 
volume  of  21.8  per  cent  when  dried  from  a  green  to  an  oven-dry  condition  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  about  18  per  cent  for  eastern  red  oak.  Seasoning 
experiments  based  partly  upon  Australian  practice  are  being  conducted  to 
determine  the  best  methods  of  handling  California  grown  eucalypts. 

What  are  the  causes  of  the  serious  failure  of  natural  regeneration  of  old 
spruce  stands  on  high  situations  and  how  can  this  unfavorable  condition  be 
overcome P  How  are  such  stands  to  be  treated  in  the  future?  B.  Bavieb 
(Schtceiz.  Ztschr.  Forstw.,  61  {1910),  No8.  5,  pp.  145-152;  6-7,  pp.  195-201;  8, 
pp.  227-236). — In  this  thesis  the  author  aims  to  answer  the  above  questions. 

How  to  grow  black  walnuts,  C.  A.  Scott  {Kansas  St  a.  Circ.  13,  pp.  3).— 
This  circular  contains  brief  suggestions  relative  to  preparing  the  seed  for  plant- 
ing, where  and  how  to  plant,  and  the  cultivation  and  care  of  black  walnut. 
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Diseases  of  economic  plants,  F.  L.  Stevens  and  J.  O.  Hall  {New  York,  1910, 
pp.  X-hSlS,  figs.  219). — This  work  treats  primarily  of  the  diseases  of  economic 
plants  which  are  due  to  attacks  of  fungi,  bacteria,  slime  molds,  etc.,  although 
some  attention  is  given  to  those  troubles  generally  attributed  to  physiological 
disturbances  due  to  environmental  or  other  causes.  The  book  is  designed  for 
those  who  wish  to  recognize  and  treat  plant  diseases  without  an  extended 
Investigation  as  to  their  causes,  and  the  information  is  largely  drawn  from  the 
authors'  experience,  supplemented  by  the  published  results  of  investigations  at 
the  various  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  this  Department 

The  characters  used  In  describing  diseases  are  the  more  obvious  ones,  such 
as  appear  to  the  eye  with  or  without  a  hand  lens,  and  technical  discussions  are 
eliminated  as  far  as  possible.  After  describing  the  disease  the  best  methods 
of  combating  it  are  given.  The  diseases  are  grouped  according  to  crops,  and 
chapters  are  given  on  fungicides,  spraying,  soil  disinfection,  plant  sanitation,  etc. 

Plant  diseases,  M.  Hoffmann  {Jahreaher.  Landvo.,  24  {1909),  pp.  203-210). — 
Brief  abstracts  are  given  of  several  of  the  more  important  papers  on  fungus 
diseases  of  economic  plants  issued  in  Germany,  mainly  during  1909,  including 
articles  on  rusts  and  smuts  of  cereals  and  their  control  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  446; 
22,  p.  745 ;  23,  p.  46),  the  heart  or  dry  rot  of  sugar  beets  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  446), 
aDd  the  leaf-roll  disease  of  the  potato  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  243). 

Beport  on  plant  diseases,  E.  Jordi  {Jahresher.  Landw.  Schule  Rutti,  1909-10, 
pp.  108-114). — Tabulated  statements  are  given  of  reports  from  various  sections 
on  the  prevalence  of  grain  smuts  and  the  use  of  seed  soaking  as  a  remedy,  on 
the  leaf  roll  and  blackleg  of  potatoes  and  the  most  susceptible  varieties,  and 
on  the  general  appearance  and  yield  of  cherries  and  other  stone  fruits. 

In  experiments  conducted  by  the  station  on  the  control  of  stinking  smut  of 
wheat  and  rye  it  was  found  that  soaking  the  seed  in  a  0.2  per  cent  solution  of 
formalin  gave  the  best  results  with  both  crops,  while  a  0.1  per  cent  solution  of 
formalin  and  a  0.5  per  cent  solution  of  copper  sulphate  was  less  favorable. 
The  germination  of  the  rye  was  not  more  injured  by  the  soaking  than  the  wheat. 

Comparisons  of  the  yields  of  certain  varieties  of  cereals  from  rusted  plants 
and  from  healthy  plants  showed  that  the  rusted  plants  gave  from  A  to  i  less 
yield  in  grain.  The  breeding  and  cultivation  of  rust-resistant  varieties  Is  there- 
fore recommended. 

Hycological  review  for  the  year  1909,  G.  Bwosi  {Bol.  Min.  Agr.,  Indys.  e 
Com.  [Rome],  9  {1910),  8er.  C,  No.  5,  pp,  75-58).— After  discussing  the  common 
diseases  of  the  clovers  and  vetches,  a  list  of  plant  diseases  examined  and  Iden- 
tified during  the  year  at  the  botanical  station  at  Pavia  is  given. 
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Hycological  notes,  F.  BvbAk  and  J.  E.  KabXt  {Hedwigia,  ^7  {1908),  Jfo.  6, 
pp.  854-^64,  flO'  1)» — In  a  taxonomic  discussion  of  several  species  of  fungi  from 
Bohemia,  the  following  of  economic  importance  are  described:  Phyllosticta 
albomaculans  n.  sp.  on  the  leaves  of  Primus  padus,  Phyllosticta  isero/na  n.  sp. 
on  the  leaves  of  Saliw  fragilis,  Ascochyta  cpsculi  n,  sp.  on  JEsculus  hippocas- 
tanum  hicolor,  Ascochyta  grandispora  n.  sp.  on  Symphoricarpus  orbiculatuSf 
A.  lappw  on  Lappa  mhior,  A.  pallida  n.  sp.  on  Acer  platanoides  bicolor,  Asco- 
chyta pruni  n.  sp.  on  Prunus  padus,  A.  populicola  n.  sp.  on  Populus  alba,  A, 
symphoricB  n.  sp.  on  Symphoricarpus  racemosa,  A.  syringicola  n.  sp.  on  Syringa 
vulgaris,  and  Uromyces  hdumlerianus  n.  sp.  on  Melilotus  alba. 

New  or  rare  fun^i,  F.  BubIk  (Ann.  Mycol.,  6  {1908),  No.  i,  pp.  22-29,  figs. 
S). — In  a  taxonomic  discussion  of  several  species  of  fungi  the  author  descril)es 
as  new  Puccinia  bdumleriana  on  Anthemis  tinctoria  from  Hungary,  Phyllosticta 
malkolfli  on  Oossypium  herbaceum  from  Bulgaria,  and  Ascochyta  ferdinandi  on 
Sambuctis  ebulus,  also  from  Bulgaria. 

Beport  on  calt(Lres  of  TJredinett,  E.  Fischeb  {Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt., 
28  {1910),  No.  4-6,  pp.  139-152). — The  author  reports  successful  inoculation 
cultures  as  follows :  JEcidiospores  of  JEcidium  euphorbiw  gerardianw  from  Eu- 
phorbia geradiana  on  Saponaria  ocymoides  produced  both  uredo  and  teleuto- 
spores  of  Urorfiyces  caryophyllinus,  but  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful  on  Dian- 
thus  silvestris.  Teleutospores  of  Oymnosporangium  tremelloides  from  Junip- 
erus  communis  produced  aecidia  on  Sorbus  aria,  8.  hybrida,  8.  latifolia,  and  S, 
chamcemespUus  (in  one  instance).  iEcidiospores  of  Ochropsora  sorM  from 
Anemone  nemorosa  produced  sori  on  8.  aucuparia,  8.  aria,  8.  fennica,  8.  ameri- 
cana,  and  Pirus  communis,  and  tecldiospores  from  the  same  host  also  produced 
sori  on  Aruncus  silvestris.  Teleutospores  of  Puccinia  albulensis  from  Veronica 
alpina  produced  sori  on  V.  bellidioides  and  V.  aphylla. 

Apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  grain  by  the  hot-water  method,  R.  Schan- 
DEB  {Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  57  {1910),  No.  SO,  pp.  SS3,  334,  fiffs.  5). — Descrip- 
tions and  figures  are  given  of  several  types  of  apparatus  for  use  when  treating 
wheat,  barley,  etc.,  by  the  hot-water  method  for  the  loose  smut  of  grain,  to- 
gether with  a  brief  account  of  this  method  and  the  results  obtained  by  its  use. 

Experiments  on  the  control  of  loose  smut  of  wheat  and  barley  by  means 
of  hot  water  and  hot  air,  R.  Schandeb  {Landw.  Centbl.  Posen,  1910,  No.  5; 
abs.  in  Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  28  {1910),  No,  9-11,  p.  302).— The  results 
are  given  of  tests  with  wheat  and  barley  seed,  in  which  the  grain  after  soaking 
for  4  hours  in  cold  water  was  placed  for  10  minutes  in  hot  water  at  56*  C,  and 
also  at  54*".  In  the  first  instance  the  smut  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  in  the 
second,  practically  so. 

Tests  of  the  hot-air  treatment  did  not  give  satisfactory  results. 

On  the  control  of  the  loose  smut  of  barley,  P.  Gisevius  and  Bohmer  {Illus, 
Landw,  Ztg.,  30  {1910),  No.  77,  p.  125,  fig.  i).— The  authors  describe  a  drytag 
apparatus  to  be  used  in  the  hot  air  method  CE.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  46)  of  combating 
loose  smut  of  grain,  which  is  smaller  and  cheaper  than  those  usually  described 
and  offered  for  sale,  and  is  intended  for  farmers  planting  small  areas  to  barley 
where  a  large  machine  is  unnecessary. 

Relative  rust  resistance  and  yield  of  various  varieties  of  wheat  and  oats, 
W.  J.  Lamont  {Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  37  {1910),  No,  3,  pp.  243-248).— 
The  author  compares  22  varieties  of  wheat  tested  during  1909  as  to  rust  re- 
sistance, growing  characters,  bread-making  qualitiea  milling  properties,  and 
yield. 

The  old  Riettl,  a  variety  imported  in  1896,  has  so  far  proved  to  be  the  only 
wheat  which  has  withstood  rust  uniformly  well  in  the  Western  Province,  but 
it  is  not  a  good  milling  wheat,  is  very  late,  and  sheds  its  grain  very  easily.    Of 
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the  other   varieties  tested,  only  Theunissen,  a   strain   of  Riettl,  and  Thew 
promise  to  be  valuable. 

Of  the  4  varieties  of  oats  tested,  all  proved  rust  resistant  during  1008  and 
1909,  while  the  variety  called  Texas  was  especially  valuable  on  account  of  its 
good  hay  and  heavy  yield  of  grain. 

Some  observatioxus  on  bunt  and  fungicides,  G.  P.  Dabnell-Smith  {Agr,  Oaz. 
y.  8.  Wales,  21  {1910),  No.  P,  pp.  751-756,  pi,  i,  figs.  5).-— A  report  is  made  on 
a  series  of  observations  on  bunt  of  wheat  (TUleUa  tritici  and  T.  levis)  con- 
ducted at  the  Milson  Island  Experiment  Station,  in  which  the  point  of  infec- 
tion on  the  grain,  resistance  of  certain  varieties  of  wheat  to  smut  and  the 
effects  of  certain  fungicides  on  the  germination  of  the  grain,  were  tested. 
I.  It  is  claimed  that  in  artificially  infected  grain,  the  bunt  spores  adhere  chiefly 
to  the  brush  or  tuft  of  hairs  on  the  end  of  the  grain  opposite  to  the  embryo, 
which  situation  affords  ideal  conditions  for  their  development  by  reason  of  the 
air  entangled  in  the  tuft  of  hairs.  The  seed  coat,  being  weakest  at  that  end, 
bursts  there  first  during  germination,  thereby  permitting  the  easy  access  of 
the  smut  hyph»  into  the  interior  of  the  grain. 

Three  varieties  of  wheat  proved  immune  to  both  species  of  bunt,  even  when 
the  seed  planted  were  previously  dusted  with  bunt  spores,  while  non-resistant 
Tarietles  treated  in  the  same  manner  produced  smutty  heads. 

In  the  tests  with  fungicides,  formalin,  copper  sulphate  and  lime,  and  copper 
sulphate  alone  being  used,  it  was  found  that  the  2  per  cent  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  injured  seriously  the  germination  of  the  seed.  Subsequent  treatment 
with  lime  prevented  this  deleterious  effect 

A  new  disease  of  alfalfa,  G.  Arnaud  {Prog,  Agr.  et  Vit.  {Ed.  VEst-Centre), 
SI  {1910),  No,  48,  pp.  517-519,  fig.  1). — ^Attention  is  called  to  the  appearance 
on  alfalfa  in  France  of  this  well  known  wilt  of  cotton,  cowpeas,  etc.  The  causal 
organism,  Neocosmospora  vasinfecia  (E.  S.  R.,  11,  p.  944),  is  figured  and  de- 
scribed. The  selection  of  resistant  varieties,  crop  rotation,  and  the  disinfection 
of  the  soil  with  carbon  bisulphid  and  formalin  are  suggested  as  remedies. 

Cotton  diseases  in  Mississippi,  R.  P.  Hibbard  {Mississippi  8ta,  Bui.  UO, 
pp.  27,  figs.  8).— This  contains  a  popular  discussion  of  cotton  diseases  in  general 
and  of  the  symptoms,  cause,  and  remedies  of  the  following  specific  diseases: 
Cotton  wilt  {Neocosmospora  vasinfecta),sinthT&aioBe{Colletotrichum  gossypii), 
cotton  rust  (physiological),  red  rust  {Tetranychus  telarius),  sore  shin  {Rhizoc- 
tonia  sp.),  bacterial  blight  {Bacterium  malvacearum) ,  shedding  of  bolls  (physi- 
ological), root  galls  {Heterodera  radicicola),  root  rot  {Ozonium  omnivorum), 
areola te  mildew  {Ramularia  areola),  and  cotton  leaf  blight  {Cercospora  gossy- 
pina).   A  bibliography  of  cotton  diseases  is  appended 

Cotton  diseases  in  Mississippi,  R.  P.  Hibbard  {Mississippi  8ta.  Bui.  IhO-B. 
pp.  16,  figs.  8). — A  reprint  of  those  portions  of  the  above  bulletin  which  deal 
with  the  specific  diseases  of  cotton. 

On  the  leaf  roll  and  other  diseases  of  the  potato,  K.  St5rmer  {Illus.  Landw. 
Ztg.,  SO  {1910),  No.  71,  pp.  667,  tf68).— In  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  leaf 
roll  and  late  blight  of  the  potato,  the  author  claims  that  if  the  weather  condi- 
tions during  the  fall  are  favorable  to  a  thorough  ripening  of  the  tubers  and 
such  tubers  are  used  for  seed  the  following  spring  there  will  be  no  epidemic  of 
leaf  roll  or  Phytophthora  that  year. 

Varieties  of  i>otatoe8  resistant  to  wart  disease  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London], 
17  il910).  No.  7,  pp.  556-558).— The  results  are  given  of  a  series  of  experiments 
conducted  in  1909  and  1910  on  the  resistance  of  various  varieties  of  potatoes  to 
the  wart  disease. 

The  potatoes  were  planted  in  soil  thoroughly  infected  with  the  spores  of  the 
fungus.    For  1909,  5  varieties  were  found  resistant  though  of  these  only  2 
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proved  absolutely  Immune  in  1910.    All  of  the  5  varieties  gave  a  fairly  clean 
sample  during  both  periods. 

In  some  of  the  soils  the  resistant  varieties  gave  poor  yields,  while  in  others 
they  gave  good  returns.  On  the  same  soils  the  check  experiments  with  non- 
resistant  varieties  gave  badly  infected  tubers. 

It  is  therefore  claimed  that,  by  planting  resistant  varieties  which  are  suited 
to  the  soil  conditions,  a  good  crop  can  be  obtained  even  on  land  badly  infected 
with  the  disease. 

Diseases  of  sugar  cane,  L.,  C.  and  A.  Maublanc  {Agr,  Prat  Pays  Chauds,  10 
(1910),  N08,  90,  pp.  232-252,  flffs.  4;  91,  pp.  312-320,  fig.  1;  92,  pp.  379-^00,  figs. 
4;  93,  pp.  502-506,  fig.  1). — Descriptions  are  given  of  a  number  of  the  more 
important  diseases  of  the  sugar  cane,  the  information  being  largely  drawn 
from  the  notes  and  work  of  G.  Delacroix. 

The  principal  fungi  causing  the  diseases  are  Thielaviopsis  paradoxa,  Conio- 
thyrium  aacchari,  Lasiodiplodia  theobroniw,  Marasmifis  sacchari,  Bchizophyllum 
commune,  and  Ithy phallus  impudicus. 

Descriptions  are  also  given  of  some  of  the  bacterial  diseases  of  cane,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  disease  known  as  sereh  and  a  number  of  the  other  less 
known  diseases. 

Blackleg  or  Phoma  wilt  of  cabbagre,  T.  F.  Manns  (Science,  n.  ser.,  32  (1910), 
No.  829,  pp.  726,  727). — Attention  is  called  to  the  appearance  of  Phoma  oleracea 
in  the  cabbage  districts  of  Clyde  and  Fremont,  Sandusky  County,  Ohio,  where 
it  has,  In  conjunction  with  the  Fusarium  wilt,  .driven  many  cabbage  growers 
out  of  business.  During  1910  the  disease  has  been  rei>orted  from  several  other 
localities  in  the  State.  It  is  apparently  new  to  the  United  States,  but  has  been 
for  many  years  a  source  of  serious  loss  to  cabbage  and  cauliflower  growers  In 
various  European  countries,  and  also  in  Australia. 

White,  slightly  sunken,  elongated  oval  areas  appear  on  the  stems,  usually 
below  the  point  of  leaf  attachment  Soon  small  black  pycnidia  appear  in  these 
lesions,  from  which  myriads  of  spores  are  discharged  at  the  time  of  trans- 
planting. Later  these  lesions  break  and  bacterial  decay  sets  in.  The  collar  rot 
is  effected  by  the  confluence  of  the  lesions  involving  the  destruction  of  the 
cambium,  causing  the  margins  of  the  outer  leaves  to  take  on  a  reddish  cc>lor, 
followed  shortly  by  wilt  and  a  quick  collapse  of  the  entire  plant.  Soon  the 
stem  becomes  so  badly  rotted  that  the  wind  often  breaks  the  plant  loose  from 
the  roots  and  blows  It  away.  One-half  to  two-thirds  grown  plants  are  usually 
the  worst  attacked  by  the  disease. 

A  preliminary  bulletin  concerning  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  methods  of 
control  Is  being  prepared. 

Mycological  notes,  F.  von  H6hnex  (Sitzher.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  [Vienna],  Math. 
Naturu?.  Kl„  118  (1909),  I,  No.  9,  pp.  U61-1552,  fig.  i).— In  a  taxonomlc  dis- 
cussion of  various  species  of  fungi  the  author  describes  a  new  cruciferous  rust, 
Puccinia  streptanthi  n.  sp.,  on  the  stems  of  Streptanthus  sp.  in  California. 

Apple  bitter  rot,  C.  P.  Ix)UNSbuby  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good  Hope,  37  (1910). 
No.  4,  pp.  355-364,  ph  i).— The  presence  of  bitter  rot  (Qlom^rella  rufomacu- 
lans)  Is  reported  In  several  districts  In  Cape  Colony,  where  In  some  Instances 
it  has  become  a  serious  menace  to  the  culture  of  certain  varieties  of  apples. 
The  symptoms,  means  of  distribution,  and  methods  of  control  are  given. 

The  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  attacks  of  chlorosis,  M.  Coffioniez  (Prog. 
Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  VEat-Centre),  31  (1910),  No.  45,  pp.  577-579) .—The  author 
gives  a  report  of  experiments  begun  In  1908,  In  which  he  introduced  sulphate 
of  Iron  Into  pear  trees  badly  attacked  with  chlorosis.  In  subsequent  seasons 
when  the  leaves  were  put  out  they  had  regained  their  normal  green  color  and 
heavy  crops  of  fruit  were  produced. 
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It  is  recommended  that  in  this  treatment  holes  be  bored  in  the  trunk  or 
limbs  to  a  depth  of  about  half  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  or  limb,  and  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  45**.  This  will  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  sulphate  of  iron, 
after  which  the  holes  should  be  closed  and  covered  with  grafting  wax.  So  far 
as  the  author's  investigations  have  gone,  they  indicate  that  the  operation  should 
be  carried  on  at  about  the  «kL  of  July. 

Silver-leaf  disease,  Duk£  of  Bedfobo  and  S.  U.  Pickering  (Wohum  Expt 
Fruit  Farm  RpU  ^2  (1910),  pp.  1-^i;  rev.  in  Oord.  Chron.,  S.  ser.,  48  (1910), 
yo.  1246,  pp.  S56,  S57,  figs.  7). — ^A  description  is  givoi  of  inoculation  experi- 
ments with  this  disease,  which  attacks  many  kinds  of  trees,  especially  plum  and 
other  stone  fruits. 

The  disease  is  of  long  standing  in  England,  and  manifests  itself  by  the  foliage 
of  infected  trees  becoming  light  and  silvery  in  appearance.  Later  the  trees 
may  die,  although  death  may  not  occur  for  several  years,  during  which  time 
the  diseased  trees  may  still  bear  some  fruit  and  show  considerable  vigor  of 
growth. 

In  one  series  of  experiments  48  2-year-old  plum  trees  were  inoculated  by 
inserting  under  the  bark  pieces  from  2  to  3  mm.  in  diameter  of  the  sporophore 
of  Stereum  purpureum  obtained  from  a  plum  tree  killed  by  silver  leaf.  Of 
these  39,  or  81  per  cent,  showed  silvering  l>efore  the  end  of  July,  4  of  which 
were  killed  outright,  2  partially  killed,  8  others  entirely  silvered,  and  the 
remaining  25  only  partially  silvered.  Of  64  uninoculated  trees,  not  one  showed 
any  signs  of  silvering. .  Nineteen  of  the  inoculated  trees  died  during  the  first 
2  years  after  planting,  all  of  which  developed  8.  purpureum  on  the  dead  wood, 
while  none  of  the  uninoculated  trees  died  or  showed  any  signs  of  the  fungus 
daring  tliis  period. 

The  results  are  also  given  of  inoculating  different  parts  of  the  trees,  such  as 
stems,  branches,  and  roots,  and  of  inoculating  various  kinds  of  trees,  such  as 
plums,  apples,  laburnums,  laurels,  and  pears,  with  Stereum  from  various 
sourcea  None  of  the  trees  tested  were  found  immune  to  the  disease,  although 
no  Stereum  could  be  obtained  from  the  silvered  laurels. 

No  trace  of  the  fungus  hyphe  was  found  in  the  silvered  leaves,  nor  could 
infection  be  produced  by  using  crushed  silvered  leaves  as  inoculating  material ; 
neither  could  trees  be  infected  by  alternately  using  pruning  tools  on  the  living 
Ijarts  of  diseased  and  healthy  trees.  Attempts  to  graft  diseased  scions  on 
healthy  stocks  and  healthy  scions  on  diseased  stocks  were  unsuccessful,  as 
no  Juncture  between  scion  and  stock  would  result. 

Apparently  the  disease  can  not  be  communicated  from  one  tree  to  another 
through  the  roots  or  from  the  soil,  as  diseased  and  healthy  trees  were  grown 
in  such  close  proximity  that  the  roots  must  have  intermingled,  while  healthy 
trees  planted  in  the  position  formerly  occupied  by  diseased  trees  showed  no 
special  tendency  to  the  disease. 

The  silvering  of  the  leaves  on  the  inoculated  trees  may  occur  in  one  week 
from  the  date  of  inoculation,  while  the  eitire  tree  may  become  seriously 
affected  within  4  or  5  weeks. 

Soft  wooded  varieties  of  plums  seemed  to  be  more  susceptible  to  this  disease 
than  any  other,  although  in  a  plantation  of  many  thousands  of  trees  only  2.8 
per  cent  were  affected,  while  other  varieties  showed  from  0.1  to  0.4  per  cent 
of  silver  leaf. 

As  a  result  of  these  experiments  the  authors  claim  that  B.  purpureum  is 
undoubtedly  the  primary  cause  of  silver  leaf,  and  that  the  outward  manifesta-> 
tioD  of  the  disease  is  due  to  a  poison  formed  during  the  growth  of  the  fungus, 
while  the  silvery  appearance  of  the  leaves  is  caused  by  their  cells  becoming 
partially  disconnected,  owing  to  changes  brought  about  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
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plant  Some  of  the  trees  which  were  affected  by  the  disease  apparently  folly 
recovered. 

Treatment  with  iron  sulphate  proved  valueless,  and  the  only  known  method 
of  combating  the  disease  is  by  destroying  the  badly  affected  trees,  especially 
the  dead  limbs,  or  the  entire  tree  when  dead,  as  it  seems  that  the  fungus 
enters  by  means  of  the  spores  which  are  produced  only  on  dead  wood. 

The  deformation  of  Prunns  mahaleb  by  a  parasitic  fungrus,  M.  Mobeillon 
{Jour.  Forest  Suisse,  61  (1916),  No.  2,  pp.  Sl-95;  Bchweiz.  Ztschr.  Forstw., 
61  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  152-155,  figs.  S;  ahs.  in  Bot.  Centbl.,  114  {1910),  No.  11 
p.  S61). — Attention  is  called  to  a  disease  of  this  plant  which  kills  portions  of 
the  inflorescence  and  of  the  young  foliage,  this  being  followed  by  a  development 
of  young  axillary  buds  after  each  yearly  attack,  until  in  the  course  of  time  the 
bush  shows  a  peculiar  dichotomous  like  type  of  branching. 

The  fungus  was  Identifled  by  D.  Cruchet  as  Cucurbitaria  pruni  mahaleb,  and 
was  associated  with  another  parasite  which  he  named  and  described  as  Myso- 
sporium  pruni  mahaleb  n.  sp. 

The  principal  diseases  of  our  vineyards,  A.  I.  Pebold  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  Good 
Hope,  S7  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  S70-S77).^lt  is  claimed  that  in  the  southwestern 
districts  of  South  Africa  the  most  dreaded  vine  diseases  of  other  countries  have 
not  yet  made  their  appearance,  mainly  because  of  the  dry  summers  which  are 
unfavorable  to  the  development  of  most  fungus  diseases. 

However,  two  diseases  are  prevalent  there,  viz,  white  rust  {Otdium  tuckeri) 
and  anthracnose.  For  the  OTdium,  sulphuring  the  vines  3  times  with  flowers 
of  sulphur  is  recommended,  first,  when  the  young  shoots  are  6  in.  high,  second, 
when  the  vines  begin  to  flower,  and  third,  just  before  the  berries  become  soft 
and  transparent  For  combating  the  anthracnose  during  the  summer,  a  mix- 
ture of  lime  and  sulphur  is  dusted  on  the  vines,  but  a  winter  treatment  con- 
sisting of  washing  the  bark  witii  a  mixture  of  110  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  iron,  li 
bottles  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  22  gal.  of  hot  water,  gave  better  results. 

On  a  case  of  coart-nou6  of  grapes  in  France,  P.  Jaocabd  (Arch.  8ci.  Phys. 
et  Nat,  [Geneva],  4.  ser.,  28  (1909),  No.  11,  pp.  519-621;  abs.  in  CentbU  BakU 
[etc.],  2.  Abt.,  28  (1910),  No.  9-11,  pp.  282,  285).— The  author  states  that  in  a 
vineyard  of  some  10,000  6-year-old  grafted  vines  this  disease  has  become  so 
prevalent  that  three-fourths  of  the  plants  are  attacked,  resulting  in  a  much 
reduced  yield. 

No  evidence  of  animal  or  plant  parasites  was  found  in  the  diseased  tissues, 
but  an  examination  of  the  twigs  and  leaves  during  the  latter  part  of  August 
showed  a  lignification  and  an  accumulation  of  starch  in  the  smaller  branches,  an 
arrested  development  of  the  leaves,  and  an  alteration  of  their  chlorophyll.  The 
leaves,  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light  showed  a  brownish  or  reddish  color 
along  the  veins,  while  the  cells  at  the  base  of  the  petioles  showed  alterations 
in  the  middle  lamellae  and  an  excess  of  calcium  oxalate  throughout  the  petioles. 

The  author  claims  that  it  is  a  true  physiological  enzymatic  disease,  due  prob- 
ably to  an  Imperfect  adaptation  of  the  grafted  stocks  to  the  soil  or  subsoil. 

The  firray  rot  (Botrytis)  of  grrapes  in  1910,  L.  Lebbun  {Prog,  Agr,  et  Vit. 
(Ed.  VEst'Centre),  SI  (1910),  No.  4S,  pp.  502-509) .—The  author  discusses  the 
serious  loss  during  this  year  to  Burgundian  vineyardists  due  to  the  widespread 
and  severe  attacks  of  this  fungus,  and  gives  tables  showing  the  amount  and 
number  of  hours  of  rainfall  for  each  May,  June,  and  July,  from  1907  to  1910, 
Inclusive,  together  with  the  mean  temperatures  for  these  montha 

After  comparing  the  relative  amount  of  gray  rot  during  each  of  these  years 
with  the  temperature  and  rainfall,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  unusual 
amount  of  rot  for  1910  is  due  to  the  extra  amount  of  continuous  rainf^,  es- 
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pecially  during  June,  coupled  wltii  the  prevalence  of  an  optimum  temperature 
for  the  germination  of  the  spores. 

The  red  leaf  spot  of  grapes  and  its  control^  Dt^MMLsa  (WchnbL  Landw, 
Ver.  Baden,  1910,  p.  ^15;  ahs.  in  Ztachr,  Landtc.  Versuch^w.  Osterr.,  IS  {1910), 
}io.  6,  p.  597). — It  is  claimed  that  an  early  spraying  with  a  2  per  cent  Bordeaux 
mixture  before  the  disease  appears  will  prevent  it,  and  that  if  the  disease  has 
already  appeared,  spraying  will  put  a  stop  to  further  injury.  The  injury  can 
also  be  less^ied  by  improving  the  soil  conditions. 

Note  on  cofPees  resistant  to  Hemileia  vastatrix,  P.  Dussebt  (Agr.  Prat, 
Pays  Chauds,  10  (1910),  No.  91,  pp.  SS7,  SS8). — ^An  account  is  given  of  observa- 
tions on  a  numl)er  of  species  of  coffee  cultivated  in  Madagascar,  some  of  which 
seem  more  or  less  resistant  to  the  coffee  leaf  rust  (H.  vastatrix).  Among  the 
forms  which  are  somewhat  resistant  are  Coffea  congensis  ofuUotii,  C,  canephora 
opaca,  and  C.  javanica.  The  author  states  that  unlike  the  Llberian  coffee  the 
quality  of  the  beverage  produced  from  the  Madagascan  berry  is  very  agreeable. 

The  bud  rot  of  palms  in  India,  £.  J.  Butlee  {Mem.  Dept,  Agr.  India,  Bot. 
8er.,  9  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  221-280,  pU.  5,  map  1,  fig.  i).— The  author  discusses 
the  history  of  the  bud  rot  of  palms,  the  area  affected,  the  first  appearance  and 
^read  of  the  disease,  the  species  of  palm  attacked,  the  seasonal  prevalence, 
symptoms,  and  characteristics  of  the  causal  organism,  and  measures  for  con- 
trolling the  disease. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  special  bud  rot  under  discussion  is  caused  by  Pythium 
palmivorum  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  454),  a  fungus  parasite  which  attacks  principally 
the  palmyra  palm  {Borasaus  flabelUfer),  and  has  caused  the  death  of  thousands 
of  trees  in  the  Godavari  and  Kistna  districts  since  its  first  appearance  in  1890. 

The  spores  of  the  fungus  are  usually  found  between  the  soft  inner  leaf 
sheaths,  and  are  therefore  not  readily  disseminated  by  the  wind.  The  chief 
agracy  in  spreading  the  disease  is  supposed  to  be  the  palm  climbers,  who,  while 
gathering  the  leaves  for  thatching  or  tapping  the  trees  for  toddy  and  jaggery 
(raw  sugar),  carry  the  fungus  from  diseased  to  healthy  trees.  Insects  or 
other  animals  may  also  aid  in  its  dissemination,  especially  the  rhinoceros  beetle 
and  the  palm  weevlL 

Four  species  of  palms  are  common  in  the  Delta,  viz,  the  palmyra  (B.  flaheU 
Ufer),  the  coconut  (Cocob  nucifera),  the  areca  (Areoa  catechu),  and  the  date 
{Phtmiw  splveatria).  Of  these,  the  first  three  are  subject  to  the  disease,  while 
the  date  is  apparently  immune.  The  palmyra  palm  is  more  subject  to  attack 
than  the  other  two,  because  it  is  the  one  climbed  most  frequently,  and  is  there- 
fore oftener  infected.  For  the  same  reason  the  disease  Is  far  less  common  on 
seedlings  and  young  trees  of  the  palmyra  than  on  mature  trees  which  are  large 
enough  to  be  climbed  regularly. 

The  disease  is  usually  confined  in  its  earlier  stages  to  the  large,  fieshy  leaf 
fiheaths  Just  below  the  expanded  crown  of  leaves,  and  is  not  observable  as  a 
rule  until  the  fungus  reaches  the  young  soft  tissues  of  the  unexpanded  leaves, 
where  it  spreads  rapidly  and  soon  destroys  the  center  of  the  bud.  The  cluster 
of  partially  expanded  leaves  in  the  center  of  the  crown  is  next  affected,  causing 
the  central  sheath  to  wither,  which  is  usually  the  first  external  indication  of 
the  disease  in  standing  trees.  The  affected  leaves  turn  pale,  wither,  and  finally 
become  dry  and  yellowish  brown  in  from  10  to  12  days. 

Systematic  cutting  and  destruction  of  all  diseased  trees  is  the  only  remedy 
found  of  value  in  combating  the  disease. 

The  rot  of  roses,  J.  Beattvebie  {La  PourrUure  des  Roses.  Lyon,  1910,  pp.  8, 
figs.  5;  reprint  from  Les  Amis  des  Roses,  1910,  July-Aug.). — ^The  author  de- 
scribes the  symptoms  of  this  disease,  its  cause,  and  the  microscopic  character- 
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ifitics  of  the  causal  organism,  BoirytU  cinerea,  and  gives  tlie  metliodB  usually 
employed  in  combating  the  disease. 

The  rot  attacks  the  peduncles  and  buds  Just  at  flowering  time,  producing 
brown  areas  on  the  peduncles  and  causing  the  petals  to  wither  and  turn  a 
brownish  color.  Spraying  with  limewater,  sulphate  of  lime,  bisulphite  of  mag- 
nesia, sulphate  of  nickel,  sulphate  of  copper,  formalin,  and  silicates  of  magnesia 
are  suggested  as  preventiyes. 

Mildew  injuries  in  the  forest  district  of  Lekenik,  Bionbb  {yatune,  ZUchr. 
Forst  u,  Landic.,  8  {1910),  No.  10,  pp.  ^98^00),— In  a  discussion  of  the  death 
of  large  numbers  of  oak  trees  in  Croatia,  the  author  claims  that  it  was  not  due 
alone  to  the  mildew,  as  many  hold,  but  also  to  the  defoliation  of  the  trees  for 
two  years  by  caterpillars,  this  being  followed  in  1909  by  the  destruction  by  the 
fungus  of  the  new  leaves  subsequeitly  formed,  thereby  weakening  the  trees 
until  they  died. 

The  mildew  of  the  oak,  P.  Vuillkmin  {Rev.  O^n.  8ci.,  21  {1910),  No,  19, 
pp.  812-^16). — ^The  author  discusses  the  taxonomic  position,  probable  source  of 
introduction  into  Europe,  and  subsequent  dissemination  of  the  oak  mildew, 
which  has  l)ecome  epidemic  in  many  European  countries  during  recent  years. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  fungus  belongs  neither  to  the  genus  Phyllactinia  nor  to 
Microsphsera,  but  Judging  from  its  conidia,  is  a  Sph^erotheca,  and  will  probably 
prove  to  l>e  8.  laneatris. 

A  parasite  of  the  oak  Oi'dium,  P.  Vuillemin  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci, 
[Paris],  151  {1910),  No.  15,  pp.  647,  648;  BuL  Trimest.  8oc.  Mycol.  Prance,  26 
(1910),  No.  4f  PP'  ^9(^P^).— Attention  is  called  to  the  appearance  in  the  for- 
ests of  France  of  Cicinnobolus  oesatii  evowynU,  a  fungus  parasitic  on  the 
OTdium,  which  has  l>ecome  so  prevalent  throughout  European  countries  in  re- 
cent years  on  various  species  of  oaks. 

It  is  claimed  that  by  the  introduction  of  this  beneficial  parasite  into  regions 
where  the  OTdium  is  so  injurious,  the  disease  may  be  held  in  check. 

A  maple  tree  fungus,  A.  Holliok  {Proc.  8iaien  Isl.  Assoc.  Arts  and  Sd.,  2 
{1909),  No.  4.  PP'  190-192). ^Attention  is  called  to  the  death  of  silver  maples 
(Acer  saccharinum)  and  other  vegetation  along  the  north  shore  of  Stat^i 
Island  from  New  Brighton  to  West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  caused  primarily  by 
the  smoke  and  gases  from  factories  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  which  year  after 
year  have  either  partially  or  completely  defoliated  the  trees,  occasionally  two 
to  three  times  in  a  season,  until  the  twigs  and  branches  have  died  and 
broken  off. 

The  wounds  thus  formed  became  the  center  of  infection  for  fungus  invasion 
which  finally  completed  their  destruction.  The  fungus  found  on  the  maples 
was  Pyropolyporus  igniarius,  a  well-known  wound  parasite  of  trees. 

Some  diseases  of  rubber  trees  (Agr.  News  [Barbados],  9  {1910),  Nos.  219, 
pp.  902,  SOS;  220,  p.  S18;  221,  pp.  SS4,  SS5).—lu  a  summary  of  the  diseases  to 
which  rubber  trees  are  subject  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  attrition  is 
called  to  their  close  similarity  in  external  symptoms  and  causative  fungi  to 
many  diseases  of  cacao. 

The  field  symptoms,  causal  organisms,  present  distribution,  and  methods  of 
control  for  the  following  are  given :  Root  diseases,  caused  by  Pomes  senUtostvs, 
Irpex  flavus,  Hymenochwte  nowia,  and  Poria  vincta,  and  a  foot  rot  of  Castilloa 
trees  in  Ceylon  due  to  Fusarium  sp.;  stem  diseases,  Ceylon  canker  {Nectria 
ddversispora) ,  Ceylon  bark  disease  {Corticivm  javanicum),  Malay  bark  disease 
{C.  calceum),  die  back  {Olwosporiam  alhoruhrum  and  Botryodiplodia  elastictp), 
black  canker  (Fusicladium  sp.),  bark  disease  {Diplodia  rapax),  stem  disease 
{Eutypa  caulivora),  and  horsehair  blight  {Marasmius  sp.)  on  Hevea,  and 
Funtumia  canker  {Nectria  funtvmiw)  and  Corticium  javanicum  on  Castilloa  in 
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JaTa;  frnit  diseases,  caused  by  frnlt  rot  (Phytophthora  sp.)  on  Hevea  fruit, 
which  is  also  found  on  cacao  and  bread  fruit ;  seedling  diseases,  caused  by  gray 
blig:ht  {Pestalozzia  guephU),  also  found  on  tea,  and  leaf  spot  {Cercospora  sp.) ; 
leaf  diseases,  due  to  several  species  of  fungi,  none  of  very  much  importance. 

The  dry  rot  of  construction  timber,  P.  BnxiET  {Assoc,  Franc*  Avanc.  Sci,, 
Compt.  Bend.,  S7  (1908),  pp.  555-^557).— A  description  is  given  of  the  destruc- 
tion caused  by  Merulius  lacrvfnans  in  lumber  and  construction  timber,  the 
anthor  claiming  tliat  the  mycelium  produces  a  considerable  amount  of  liquid 
and  that  this  liquid  acts  as  a  ferment,  dissolving  the  cellulose  of  the  cell 
walls,  or,  in  more  resistant  wood,  causing  their  swelling  and  finally  their  de- 
struction. 

I>ry  rot  in  timber,  W.  Ransom  (Surveyor,  S8  (1910),  No.  982,  pp.  BiS,  eU). — 
It  is  stated  tliat  in  this  disease,  which  appears  to  be  on  the  increase,  moderate 
warmtli,  moisture,  and  want  of  ventilation  are  favorable  conditions  for  the 
development  of  tlie  fungus  (Merulivs  l<icrynums),  and  that  its  attacks  are 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  wood  felled  in  the  sap. 

Thoroughly  seasoned  timl)er  made  from  trees  cut  at  the  proper  season,  with 
sofficient  ventilation  aroimd  the  timbers  used  in  the  building,  will  usually 
escape  attacks  of  dry  rot  The  application  of  carl>ollc  acid,  creosote,  car- 
bolineum,  etc.,  is  also  recomimended  as  a  preventive. 
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Aniinal  migrations  and  their  cause,  F.  Knaueb  ( Tienoanderungen  und  ihre 
Ursachen.  Cologne,  1909,  pp,  XI +288,  figs.  80,  map  i).— The  migrations  of 
mammals,  birds,  insects,  etc,  are  discussed  in  this  work. 

A  bibliography  of  California  ornithology,  J.  Gbinnell  (Cooper  OmiihoL 
Club,  Pacific  Coast  Avifauna,  1909,  No.  5,  pp.  166). —In  this  bibliography  1,785 
titles  are  listed  in  chronological  order.  Indexes  to  authors,  local  lists,  and 
bird  names,  and  a  list  of  the  serial  publications  from  which  articles  are  cited, 
are  appended. 

A  cheek-list  of  the  birds  of  South  Africa,  J.  W.  B.  Gunning  and  A. 
Haaoncb  (Ann.  Transvaal  Uus.,  2  (1910),  Bup.,  pp.  75-156). — In  this  list  920 
species  are  recorded  as  occurring  south  of  the  Zambesi-Cunene  line,  the  six- 
teenth degree  of  south  latitude. 

Examination  of  contents  of  stomachs  and  crops  of  Australian  birds,  J.  B. 
Cleland  (Agr.  Oaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  21  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  401-405) .-—The  results 
of  an  examination  of  the  stomach  contents  of  57  birds  are  here  reported. 

The  toads  of  the  northeastern  United  States,  W.  DeW.  Miller  and  J.  Chapin 
(Science,  n.  ser.,  S2  (1910),  No.  SIS,  pp.  5i5-5i7).— The  authors  discuss  the 
range  of  Bufo  americanus  and  B.  fowleri,  which  they  have  collected  and  studied 
in  New  Jersey  and  neighboring  regions. 

Fish  and  game  laws  of  Massachusetts,  1910,  G.  W.  Field,  J.  W.  Delano,- 
and  G.  H.  Gabfibld  (Bosttm,  1910,  pp.  /Z+i28).— The  fish  and  game  laws  of 
Massachusetts  Imve  been  brought  together  in  this  pocket  guide. 

A  report  on  the  fresh  water  protozoa  of  Tahiti,  C.  H.  Edmondson  (Science, 
n.  ser.,  32  (1910),  No.  819,  pp.  S49-S51). — Forty-four  species  were  observed  and 
studied  by  the  author  during  July  and  August,  1008. 

Bionomical  observations  on  some  British  millipedes,  T.  J.  Evans  (Ann,  and 
Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  S  ser.,  6  (1910),  No.  SS,  pp.  284-^PI).— The  observations  re- 
ported deal  with  the  habits,  especially  the  breeding  and  molting  habits,  of  5 
species  and  as  many  genera  of  British  millipedes. 

Friendly  insects,  W.  W.  Fboggatt  (Producers  Rev.,  5  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  190- 
195,  figs.  15).— A  popular  account  in  wUich  ft  number  of  beneficial  insects  are 
described  and  figured. 
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The  effects  of  parasitic  and  other  kinds  of  castration  in  insects,  W.  M. 
Wheeleb  (Jour.  Expt.  ZooU  8  {1910),  No.  ^,  pp.  S77-4S7,  figs,  8).— In  this 
paper  the  author  first  considers  the  effects  of  styloplzation  In  wasps  and  bees. 
He  thai  takes  up  and  discusses  the  various  ways  by  which  castration  takes 
place,  including  surgical,  alimentary,  nutrlcial,  phasic.  Individual  parasitic, 
and  social  parasitic  castration. 

An  extensive  bibliography  is  app^ided  to  the  account. 

Vegetable  pests,  C.  French,  Jr.  {Jour,  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria^  7  {1910),  No,  12, 
pp.  770-77S). — Brief  notes  are  presented  on  the  various  pests  which  attack 
vegetables. 

It  is  stated  that  thrlps  occur  In  Victoria  in  large  numbers  on  early  tomato 
plants,  causing  the  flowers  to  turn  brown,  shrivel  up,  and  fall.  As  a  deterrent 
spraying  with  coal  tar  water  or  a  weak  kerosene  emulsion  Is  recommended. 
The  coal  tar  water  Is  made  by  boiling  1  lb.  of  coal  tar  In  2  gal.  of  water  and 
while  hot  adding  from  50  to  100  gal.  of  water. 

Some  insect  pests  aflectingr  cultivated  plants  in  the  West  Indies,  R.  New- 
stead  {Jour.  Roy.  Hart.  800.  [London],  S6  {1910),  No.  i,  pp.  53-68,  pis.  i, 
figs.  2). — In  this  paper  the  author  mentions  ants  {Solenopsis  sp.)  as  destroying 
the  flowers  of  cacao,  the  larv©  of  a  wood-boring  beetle  injuring  the  cacao  tree, 
the  girdler- weevil  of  the  orange  and  cacao  {Prepodes  vittatus),  slugs  destroying 
Para  rubber  plants,  the  cabbage  butterfly  {Pieris  sp.),  a  pyralid  moth  injuring 
beetroots,  the  sweet  potato  weevil  {Cylas  formicarius) ,  the  cotton  stainer 
(Dydercus  f  andrew),  scale  Insects  infesting  rubber,  and  others. 

Insects  and  disease,  R.  W.  Doane  {New  York,  1910,  pp.  XIV-\-227,  pis.  54).— 
This  popular  account  of  the  way  in  which  insects  may  spread  or  cause  some  of 
the  common  diseases  includes  a  classified  bibliography  of  nearly  50  pages  of 
books  and  articles  dealing  more  or  less  directly  with  the  subject. 

The  North  American  dragonflies  (Odonata)  of  the  genus  Macromia,  E.  B. 
Williamson  {Proc.  V.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  S7  {1910),  pp.  369-398,  pis.  2,  figs.  7).— The 
American  species  of  Macromia  are  said  to  be  distributed  generally  over  the 
United  States  and  southern  and  eastern  Canada.  So  far  as  known,  M.  Ulkwien- 
sis  is  the  only  species  frequenting  lakes  as  well  as  streams.  Nine  species  are 
recognized  of  which  3  are  described  as  new  to  science. 

A  list  of  the  Neuroptera  of  Ireland,  J.  J.  F.  X.  Kino  and  J.  N.  Halbcbt 
{Proc.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.,  28  {1910),  No.  2,  8ect.  B,  pp.  29-112;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Rof/. 
Micros.  80c,  [London],  1910,  No.  2,  p.  166).— This  new  list  of  Neuroptera,  which 
Includes  240  species  representing  105  genera.  Is  shown  to  be  rather  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  number  recorded  from  Great  Britain.  The  nomenclature  is 
brought  up  to  date  and  emphasis  is  laid  on  cases  cf  Interesting  geographical 
distribution.  A  bibliography  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  subject  is 
included. 

Froghoppers,  f roghopper  fungus,  and  f roghopper  control,  F.  W.  Ubich  and 
J.  B.  RoBEB  {Proc.  Agr.  8oc.  Trkiidad  and  Tobago,  10  {1910),  No.  9,  pp.  368^82; 
separate,  pp.  10). — ^An  Interim  report  on  froghoppers,  which  Includes  a  bib- 
liography of  the  subject,  Is  presented  by  F.  W.  Urich;  an  account  of  the  frog- 
hopper  fungus  by  J.  B.  Rorer,  and  one  on  froghopi>er  control  by  the  first 
named  author.    Tomaspis  postica  Is  the  insect  concerned. 

The  wheat  louse,  C.  P.  Van  Deb  Mebwb  {Dept.  Agr.  Orange  River  Colony 
Bui.  22,  1910,  pp.  33,  figs.  5).— An  account  is  given  of  the  so-called  greeft  bug 
or  spring  grain  aphis  {Toxoptera  graminu.n),  which  has  been  known  in  the 
Orange  Free  State  for  a  long  time  and  also  occurs  In  Cape  Colony,  Transvaal, 
and  Basutoland.  It  is  said  that  while  cases  where  the  Insect  becomes  destrac- 
tlve  are  not  uncommon,  these  outbreaks  are  usually  more  or  less  local  in 
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character.    An  outbreak  similar  to  that  which  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1008 
has  not  been  known  before  in  the  grain  growing  districts  of  the  Colony. 

The  hackberry  psylla,  Pachypsylla  celtidls-mammA. — ^A  study  in  com- 
parative morphology,  H.  B.  Stough  {Kans.  Univ,  8cL  Bul„  5  {1910),  No,  9, 
pp.  121-165,  pU,  9,  figs.  S). — In  this  paper  the  author  reports  studies  of  the 
comparative  morphology  of  the  mouth  parts,  thorax,  and  genitalia,  and  of  the 
developmait  of  wing  venation  and  wing  pattern.  A  bibliography  of  37  titles  Is 
appended. 

"White-fly  control,  E.  W.  Bebqsb  (Florida  8ta,  Bui  103,  pp.  5^8,  figs.  2).— 
The  essential  f^cts  concerning  white-fly  control  throng  the  use  of  fungi  and  by 
spraying  are  here  brought  together  in  brief  form. 

B2zperiment8  on  the  artificial  spreading  of  fungi  show  that  there  are  definite 
advantages  to  be  gained.  It  has  been  found  that  the  yellow  fungus  thrives  only 
on  Aleyrodes  nubifera.  White-fly  pupae  appear  to  be  more  or  less  immune  to 
fnngus  attacks. 

The  operations  and  experiments  of  the  past  year  indicate  clearly  that  effective 
graying  can  be  done.  **  Temperature,  as  well  as  stage  of  development,  is  ap- 
parently a  factor  in  successful  spraying,  since  we  would  expect  the  solutions  to 
be  more  penetrating  when  several  degrees  warmer.  Thus  only  91.3  per  cent  of 
the  stages  1  to  3,  and  30  per  c^it  of  the  fourth  stage,  were  killed  with  Golddust 
with  an  initial  temperature  of  88**  and  a  mean  for  7  days  of  74.5'' ;  while  99.5 
per  oeat  of  the  stages  2  and  3,  and  89  per  cent  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  stages 
were  killed  whai  the  initial  temperature  was  99**  and  the  mean  for  7  days,  80.8**. 
The  results  of  June  15  to  17  ...  on  fourth-stage  larv©  with  the  soap  solutions 
were  excellent,  with  an  initial  temperature  of  98*  and  a  mean  of  83.1**." 
Directions  are  given  for  winter  treatment,  spring,  summer,  and  fall  spraying, 
etc.  It  is  stated  that  the  freezing  destroys  directly  but  few,  if  any,  of  the  larv» 
on  leaves  that  remain  uninjured. 

The  food  plants  of  A.  dtri  are  listed,  and  It  is  recommended  that  the  cape 
jasmine,  chinaberry,  umbrella  trees,  prickly  ash,  privets,  wild  olive,  trifoliate 
orange  {Citrus  trifoliata)  and  all  useless  and  abandoned  citrus  be  condemned 
and  destroyed  in  all  citrus-growing  communities. 

A  mealy  bug  injurious  to  the  lebbek  trees  of  Cairo,  F.  C.  Willcogks  ( Bui. 
Ent.  Research,  1  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  121-Ul,  pi.  1,  figs.  70).— The  mealy  bug  con- 
cerned, which  is  described  by  the  author  and  by  R.  Newstead  in  an  appendix 
as  Dactylopius  pemiciosus,  may  destroy  the  crown  If  not  the  entire  tree  in  the 
short  space  of  a  few  months.  "  In  addition  to  the  lebbek  {Albizzia  lehhek)  and 
cotton  (Chssypium  spp.),  D.  pemiciosus  has  been  found  on  Christ's  Thorn 
iZizyphus  spina-christi)  and  on  the  Sunt  Tree  {Acacia  arabica)." 

Nomendatore  of  scale  insects,  H.  A.  Ballou  {West  Indian  Bui.,  11  (1910), 
No.  1,  pp,  S5~S8). — ^The  names  of  46  species  of  the  better  known  West  Indian 
scale  Insects  are  presented  in  3  colunms,  the  first  containing  the  old  scientific 
names,  the  second  the  new  scientific  names,  and  the  third  the  common  names. 

Notes  on  lime  cultivation,  H.  A.  Ballou  {West  Indian  Bui.,  11  (1910),  No.  1, 
pp.  S9-49). — "The  results  obtained  from  the  cultivation  plats  In  Montserrat 
over  a  period  of  3  years  indicate  that  clean  cultivation  and  frequent  tillage  pro- 
duce vigorous  growth,  and  heavy  early  bearing.  This,  however,  is  offset  by  the 
severe  attacks  of  scale  insects.  The  other  plats  are  much  alike  in  the  condition 
of  the  trees,  and  In  the  yields.  The  effect  indicated  by  plat  2,  that  clean  culti- 
vation is  followed  by  attacks  of  scales,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  condition 
of  the  spineless  limes  at  the  Botanic  Station,  and  of  the  abandoned  trees  at 
Richmond.  .  .  .  The  scale  insects  concerned  in  the  injury  to  the  lime  trees  in 
Montserrat  at  presait  are  the  purple  scale  {Mytilaspis  citricola),  the  white  scale 
{Chionaspis  citri),  and  the  green  scale  {Lecanium  viride),'* 
81088**— No.  4—11 5 
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Some  experiments  on  Bombjrx  mori,  R.  Inouyb  {Jour,  Col.  Agr.  Imp.  Unit. 
Tokyo,  2  {1910),  No.  S,  pp.  22S-2S5,  figs.  2).— The  author  reports  inTestigatioiis 
made  (1)  of  the  quantity  of  mulberry  leaves  consumed  by  the  several  stages  or 
instars  in  the  development  of  the  silkworm,  and  (2)  of  the  influence  of  carbon 
dioxid  on  the  silkworm. 

Some  notes  on  the  Arctianas  of  Japan,  T.  Mitake  {Jour,  Col.  Agr.  Imp. 
Univ.  Tokyo,  2  {1910),  No.  S,  pp.  207-212,  fig.  1).— The  larvae  of  2  of  the  species 
here  noted  feed  upon  the  mulberry  tree,  making  9  species  of  the  subfamily 
known  to  be  injurious  to  the  mulberry. 

Fruit  flies  and  other  insects  attackingr  cultivated  and  wild  fruits  in  Kew 
South  Wales,  W.  B.  Gubney  {Agr.  Gaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  21  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  iSS- 
433,  pis.  2,  figs.  8).— This  is  a  report  of  field  investigations  of  the  fruit  fliea 

The  Queensland  fruit  fly  {Dacus  tryoni)  and  the  Island  fruit  fly  (Trypeta 
musw)  are  found  to  be  natives  of  New  South  Wales  and  to  develop  in  wild 
fruits,  but  the  common  or  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  {Ceratitis  capitata)  lias  not 
been  found  at  yet  to  develop  in  the  native  wild  fruits.  A  braconid  parasite 
was  found  iu  considerable  numbers  attacking  the  Queensland  fruit  fly  maggots 
in  thin-pulped  wild  fruits. 

An  outbreak  of  sradflies  in  Kentucky,  H.  Gabman  {Kentucky  8ta,  Bui.  151, 
pp.  181-102,  pis.  2,  figs.  6).— The  large,  brown  gadfly  Tabanus  exul  is  described 
as  having  been  the  source  of  considerable  injury  to  beef  and  dairy  cattle  in 
Henry  and  adjoining  counties  in  1910.  Observations  made  at  Tarascon  on  Au- 
gust 25  are  reported,  with  suggestions  for  remedial  and  preventive  treatmoit 
A  technical  description  of  the  fly  accompanies  the  account 

Some  observations  on  the  bionomics  of  Tabanus  par  and  T.  tseniola,  H.  E 
King  {Bui.  Ent.  Research,  1  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  99-104,  pi.  i).— It  is  stated  that 
nothing  has  hitherto  been  published  on  the  life  history  of  any  African  spedes 
of  the  family  Tabanidffi,  except  in  the  case  of  T,  biguttatus. 

The  present  status  of  our  knowledge  of  the  rdle  of  flies  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  parasitic  diseases  and  of  means  for  combating  then^  B.  Gaixi-Valebio 
{Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  54  {1910),  No.  S,  pp.  193-209) .—This  \s  & 
general  review  in  which  references  are  given  to  the  literature. 

A  note  on  the  blood-sucking  flies  of  Boumania,  N.  Leon  {Centbh  Bakt. 
[etc.],  1.  Abt.,  OHg.,  54  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  521-523,  fig.  I).— The  author  records 
the  occurrence  of  Phlebotomus  papatasii  in  Roumania. 

Notes  on  the  oviposition  of  StomoxyB  calcitrans  and  the  breeding  of 
muscid  larvae,  M.  Langeron  {Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  69  {1910),  Ifo. 
28,  pp.  230,  231).— Brief  notes  are  presented. 

The  house  fly  (Musca  domestica),  C.  G.  Hewitt  {Manchester,  1910,  pp. 
XIII -\- 195,  pis.  9,  fig.  i).— The  several  papers  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R..  23, 
p.  664)  have  been  brought  together  and  published  in  book  form. 

The  modem  mosquito  extermination  campaign,  J.  B.  Smith  {Engin.  y€«!9, 
64  {1910),  No.  9,  pp.  232,  233,  figs.  5). —In  this  account  of  the  work  being  car- 
ried on  in  New  Jersey,  a  power  ditcher  is  described  and  illustrated.  By  means 
of  this  ditcher  a  crew  of  5  men  can  dig  4,000  ft  of  ditch  in  an  8-hour  day  and 
the  cost  reduced  to  about  2  cts.  per  running  foot  The  machine  runs  on  planks 
over  the  marsh  and  the  cutting  knife  is  at  the  back  so  that  the  body  is  always 
ahead  of  the  ditch. 

How  to  control  mosquitoes,  with  special  reference  to  Anopheles,  W.  B. 
Hebms  {Cal.  Bd.  Health  Mo.  Bui.,  6  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  7-19,  figs.  15).— Success- 
ful mosquito  control  work  Is  stated  to  have  been  conducted  at  several  points  in 
California. 

The  natural  history  of  Bombay  malaria,  C.  A.  Bentley  {Jour.  Bombay  Ao** 
m9t,  8oc.,  20  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  392-422,  pis.  2).— A  careful  examination  of  a 
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considerable  portion  of  Bombay  has  shown  that  there  are  5  q>ecies  of  anophe- 
line  moequitoes  present  on  the  island.  Two  of  these,  Myzomyia  culioifacies  and 
NeoceUia  stephenH,  are  active  agaits  in  the  propagation  of  malaria,  while 
M.  harUrostris  and  N.  jamesi  thou^  potent  carriers  do  not  appear  to  be  yery 
dang«x>us  ones.  The  fifth  species,  M.  rotHi,  apparoitly  does  not  transmit  the 
malaria]  parasites.  Notes  are  presented  oo  the  identification,  breeding  habits, 
etc^  of  these  q>ecie8. 

The  larvs  of  Culew  oonoolor  which  is  frequently  found  breeding  in  collections 
of  water  haunted  by  N,  stephenH  is  said  to  destroy  great  numb^w  of  this  mala- 
rial transmitting  species.  Thus  4  large  larvn  of  0.  oonoolar  which  the  author 
placed  in  a  bowl  of  water  containing  a  number  of  lanrs  of  N.  stephensi  of 
different  stages  destroyed  oyer  60  in  a  period  of  2  hours.  That  they  will  act 
in  a  similar  manner  under  natural  conditions  is  thou^t  to  be  shown  by  the 
fact  that  breeding  places  which  early  in  the  season  ccmtain  large  numbers  of 
larvs  of  N,  stephenH,  later  in  the  season  also  contain  lanrs  of  0.  ixmoolar,  while 
still  later  the  C.  concolor  alone  remain.  Mention  is  also  made  of  other  enemies 
of  mosquito  larvfe. 

Observations  of  mosquitoes,  B.  Galli-Valbbio  and  J.  Roohas  ob  Jonoh 
(CentbL  Bakt.  [etch  1-  Abt„  Orig,,  54  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  21-27,  figs.  «).— Bio- 
l08:ical  obserrations  of  mosquitoes  at  Lausanne  from  November  1,  1006»  to  No- 
vember 1,  1909,  are  reported. 

A  synopsis  of  the  fleas  found  on  Xus  norvegicus  decumanns,  KL  rattus 
alexandrinus,  and  H.  mosculus,  N.  G.  Rothschild  {BuL  Bn$.  Research,  1 
(1910),  No.  2,  pp.  89-98,  figs.  IS8).— "The  object  of  the  present  paper  Is  to 
assist  students  and  others  toward  the  rapid  idoitification  of  the  fleas  usually 
fonnd  on  the  common  rats  and  mice.'* 

The  oak  pniner,  F.  H.  Chtttewdsn  {U.  B.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Bnt.  Circ.  130, 
pp.  7,  fig,  i).— This  circular  gives  a  brief  description  of  the  oak  pruner  (Blaphi- 
dion  vUlosum),  its  distribution,  food  plants  and  injury,  life  history,  habits, 
natural  enemies,  and  remedies. 

The  author  has  found  that  the  forms  which  breed  in  the  North  from  ampu- 
tated twigs  are  identical.  ''Available  records  show  that  the  typical  oak  pruner 
occurs  from  New  England  westward  to  Michigan,  and  probably  farther  west, 
and  southward  through  the  District  of  Ck>lumbia  and  Virginia  to  North  Oaro- 
llna,  while  there  are  q>ecimens  in  the  United  States  National  Museum  labeled 
Texas.** 

It  is  stated  that  this  insect  or  allied  species  will  attack  almost  every  form 
of  deciduous  tree,  shrub,  and  vine  with  a  woody  stalk.  Mention  Is  made  of 
injury  to  branches  of  the  peach  and  shagbark  hickory,  as  well  as  of  {he  oak. 
''During  1908  the  depredations  by  this  species  were  widespread  and  general, 
injury  having  been  reported  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
Kansas  to  oak,  elm,  pear,  and  wistaria.  The  year  following  pecans  were 
attacked  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  hickory  and  oak  in  Illinois.  In  1910 
the  oak  pruner  attracted  widespread  attention  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, and  Massachusetts  and  became  the  subject  of  many  newspaper  notices 
under  the  name  of  the  '  gun-worm.*  ** 

The  parasite  Bracon  eurygaster  has  been  reared  from  twigs  inhabited  by  this 
Insect  and  several  q»ecies  of  birds  have  been  recorded  as  feeding  upon  it. 
Where  the  species  becomes  injuriously  abundant,  it  may  be  readily  controlled 
by  gathering  and  burning  the  pruned  twigs. 

BTote  on  beetles  on  Turkish  tobacco  leaf,  J.  P.  WmoHT  {Jour.  Quekett  Micros, 
Club,  2.  ser„  10  {1909),  No.  65,  p.  472;  abs.  in  Jour,  Roy,  Micros,  800.  [Lon- 
tfon],  1910,  No.  2,  p.  165).— The  author  finds  that  beeties  from  Turkish  tobacco- 
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leaf  apparently  thrive  in  napthalin.  Bisnlphid  of  carbon,  however,  effectually 
disposes  of  them. 

Determinate  evolation  in  the  color  pattern  of  the  lady  beetles,  R.  H.  John- 
son {Carnegie  Inst  Washington  Puh.  122,  pp.  lOi,  figs.  92),— A  bibliography  of 
40  titles  is  appended  to  this  account 

The  status  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil  in  1909,  W.  D.  Hitnteb  (17.  8.  DepU 
Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Circ.  122,  pp.  12,  fig.  J).— At  the  end  of  the  year  1909  all  of 
Louisiana  was  within  the  infested  territory,  while  in  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and 
Oklahoma,  23,  20,  and  15  counties,  respectively,  were  more  or  less  infested. 

*"  Of  the  total  cotton  acreage  in  the  States  concerned,  the  weevil  is  found  in 
about  80  per  cent  in  Texas,  30  per  cent  in  Arkansas,  25  per  cent  in  Mississippi,  35 
per  cent  in  Oklahoma,  and  practically  100  per  cent  in  Louisiana.  This  area  com- 
prises very  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  cotton  acreage  in  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1909,  or  about  37  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  square  miles  found 
within  the  cotton  belt.  .  .  .  The  season  of  1909  was  very  peculiar  as  regards 
damage  by  the  boll  weeviL  .  .  .  Ezperim^its  performed  with  many  thousands 
of  weevils  in  large  field  cages  showed  a  survival  of  about  3  per  cent  as  against 
12  per  cent  after  the  winter  preceding  the  season  of  1907.  That  is,  about  4 
times  as  many  weevils  survived  to  damage  the  crop  in  1907  as  in  1908.  .  .  . 
It  was  found  that  in  the  representative  fields  examined  there  was  an  average 
of  only  3  weevils  per  acre  in  northern  and  eastern  Texas  in  1908  as  against 
226  per  acre  in  1907."  As  a  result  of  the  drought  in  1909  the  cotton  plant  was 
so  stunted  that  it  was  unable  to  derive  any  advantage  whatever  from  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  the  weevils. 

"  In  spite  of  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  the  parasites  caused  a  con- 
siderable weevil  mortality.  The  average  total  control  of  the  boll  weevil  by  its 
insect  enemies  throughout  the  season  of  1909  was  16  per  cent.  ...  It  is  very 
noticeable  that  the  work  of  the  parasites  in  hanging  squares  was  considerable. 
It  ranged  in  Texas  from  46  to  54  per  cent  That  is,  nearly  half  of  the  weevil 
stages  found  in  hanging  squares  were  destroyed  by  natural  enemies.  .  .  . 
The  list  now  includes  49  forms,  of  which  26  are  parasites  in  the  true  sense— 
that  is,  dependent  upon  the  boll  weevil  for  furnishing  food  for  their  young, 
because  their  eggs  are  deposited  upon  the  weevil — ^and  23  are  predatory  species, 
which  merely  devour  the  boll  weevil  but  do  not  deposit  their  eggs  upon  or 
in  it." 

The  dispersion  in  1909,  history  of  the  boll  weevil  in  Texas,  use  of  the  chain 
cultivator  to  carry  the  infested  squares  from  shaded  areas  to  the  middles 
where  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  the  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  in  combating 
the  weevil  as  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  756),  are  discussed  at  some 
length. 

Studies  of  North  American  weevils,  W.  D.  Piebce  (Proc.  U,  8.  Nat.  Mus„  S7 
{1910),  pp.  S25-S6i). — ^This  paper  includes  descriptions  of  12  new  species  of 
(^urculionid®. 

Brood  diseases  of  bees,  their  treatment  and  the  law  for  their  suppression 
in  Massachusetts,  B.  N.  Gates  {Bd.  Agr.  [Mass.^,  Apiary  Insp.  Bui.  1,  1910, 
pp.  12). — ^A  popular  account. 

The  present  status  of  our  knowledcre  of  African  bees,  H.  Fbiese  {Die 
Bienen  Afrikas  nach  dem  8tande  unserer  heutigen  Kewninisse.  Jena,  1909,  pp. 
S5-J^75,  pis.  2,  fig.  1,  maps  19;  rev.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  SI  {1910),  .Vo.  798,  pp. 
58(?-582).— Practically  all  that  is  known  of  the  bee  fauna  of  the  Ethiopian 
region  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Senegal  to  Abyssinia  has  been  brought  to- 
gether In  this  work. 

A  series  of  maps  of  Africa  show  the  distribution  of  various  species,  while 
other  maps  show  the  distribution  throughout  the  world  of  important  genera 
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of  African  bees.  The  work*  includes  a  list  of'  35  genera  and  some  783  forms 
of  African  bees  (including  the  sub^>ecies  of  Apis  melliflca),  53  of  which  species 
are  described  as  new  in  the  present  volume.  Two  colored  plates  of  bees  are 
Included  in  the  work. 

The  review  is  by  W.  M.  Wheeler. 

A  contribation  on  the  bee  fauna  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  and  the  Bermudas, 
H.  Fbiese  (ZooL  Jahrb.,  1908,  Sup,  11,  No.  i,  pp.  SS-iO).— The  author  describes 
2  new  species  and  1  variety  and  presents  a  list  of  00  species  known  to  occur 
In  the  liesser  Antilles,  Bahamas,  and  Bermudas. 

A  Bembez  preying  on  Olossina  in  Dahomey,  E.  Roubaud  (Compt,  Rend. 
Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  151  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  505^08).— The  wasp  mentioned,  which 
appar^itly  belongs  to  the  g&xns  Beml>ex.  is  one  of  the  small  number  of  species 
that  are  known  to  capture  blood-sucking  flies. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  ants  of  northern  Colorado,  W.  W. 
RoBBiNB  {Univ.  Colo.  Studies,  7  {1910),  No.  i,  pp.  215-222,  figs.  5).— This  paper 
Includes  an  artificial  key  to  the  genera  and  a  preliminary  list  of  the  species 
known  to  occur  in  northern  Colorado,  together  with  notes  on  their  distribution 
and  habits  and  a  partial  list  of  papers  mentioning  Colorado  ants. 

A  note  on  the  development  of  the  gallfly,  Diastrophus  nebulosus,  J.  D. 
Ives  {Jour.  Elisha  Mitchell  Sci.  Soc,  26  {1910),  No.  2,  p.  7 6). —The  author 
reports  the  average  number  of  larvse  taken  from  blackberry  knot  galls  in  Janu- 
ary to  be  about  85.  '*  In  certain  of  the  galls  the  number  of  parasitic  or  in- 
quillnus  larvsB,  namely,  those  of  Torymus  sackeni  and  Euryioma  sp.  exceeded 
those  of  D.  nehulosus." 

A  contribution  to  the  biology  of  the  stone-fruit  sawfly,  H.  Schmidt 
{Zischr.  Wiss,  Insektenhiol.,  6  {1910),  Nos.  1,  pp.  17-2S,  figs.  18;  S,  pp.  86-92, 
figs.  S). — The  species  here  considered,  Lyda  nemoralis,  was  the  source  of  con- 
siderable injury  to  stone  fruits  in  the  vicinity  of  GHinberg,  Silesia,  in  1908. 

Further  notes  on  the  acarids  attacking  the  tea  plant,  C.  Bebnabd  {Bui. 
D^pt.  Agr.  Indes  N4erland,,  1910,  No.  iO,  pp,  1-9). — Remedial  measures  for 
Brevipalpus  o})ovatus  and  other  acarids  tliat  attack  the  tea  plant  in  Java  are 
discussed.    See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  658). 

On  some  acarids  indirectly  related  to  tea  culture,  C.  Bebnabd  {Bui.  D6pt. 
Agr,  Indes  N4erland.,  1910,  No.  40,  pp.  25S6,  pis.  2). — Mention  is  made  of  an 
acarid  l>elonging  to  the  genus  Phytoptus  that  forms  galls  upon  Indigofera 
galegoides,  a  plant  used  in  green  manuring,  and  a  red  spider  {Tetranychus  sp.) 
that  appears  in  nurseries  on  the  leaves  of  cinchona  and  manioc  or  cassava. 

A  new  gall  mite  on  Crataegus  oxyacanthoides,  J.  Cotte  {Compt.  Bend.  Soc. 
Biol.  [Paris],  68  {1910),  No.  12,  pp.  643-645,  fig.  /).— The  author  describes  a 
new  species  {Eriophyes  cratwgumplicans) ,  which  makes  galls  on  the  upper 
surface  of  liawthom  leaves  {C.  oxyacanthoides). 

On  the  presence  of  a  flagellate  parasite  of  the  grenus  Leptomonas  in  the 
latex  of  three  species  of  Euphorbiaceae,  A.  Lafont  {Ann,  Inst.  Pasteur,  24 
(1910),  No.  S,  pp.  205-219,  figs.  7).— Further  investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  251) 
have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  this  parasite  in  2  additional  species  of  Eu- 
phorbia that  occur  on  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  namely.  Euphorbia  thymifolia, 
and  E.  hypericifolia.    Its  injury  to  the  plant  has  been  termed  flagellosis. 

Of  205  E.  pUulifera  plants  examined,  70  were  found  to  be  parasitized.  The 
sap  of  50  additional  species  was  examined  without  finding  the  parasite.  At  the 
time  of  writing  the  flagellate  liad  been  found  or  reported  to  occur  in  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  Reunion  or  Bourbon,  in  Madagascar  near  Tamatave,  and  at 
Madras,  India  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  288).  It  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  several 
times  in  the  intestines  of  lygeid  bugs,  captured  upon  parasitized  plants. 
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Eradication  of  ticks  by  the  starvation  method,  H.  B.  Laws  and  B.  Mah 
NiWG  (Agr.  Jour,  Cape  Good  Hope,  S7  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  9-17;  Hiatal  A4fr.  Jour, 
15  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  19e-4t06;  ahs.  in  Vet.  Jour.,  66  {1910),  No.  W,  w 
649^5S). — From  the  experiments  reported  the  authors  conclade  that  so  Ichij 
as  game  have  access  to  an  inclosed  area  total  eradication  of  the  several  specie 
concerned  will  be  impossible*  Periodic  dipping  in  an  ^icient  dip  at  int^ral 
of  not  more  than  14  days  is  considered  more  eCPective  in  the  exterminatioii  o 
ticks  of  all  kinds  than  starvation,  and  at  the  same  time  has  the  advantage  tba 
it  can  be  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  ordinary  farm  work. 

The  relationship  of  ticks  and  animal  disease,  R.  W.  Jack  {Rhodesia  Agt 
Jour.,  7  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  1478-1497,  pU.  5).— A  brief  summarized  account 

The  insects  injurious  or  beneficial  to  sugar  cane  in  Formosa,  S.  Matsd 
MURA  {Ztachr.  Wis».  InsektenhioL,  6  {1910),  Nos.  S,  pp.  101-104;  4*  PP-  l^ 
159).— This  gives  a  list  of  125  injurious  and  41  beneficial  species  collected  b] 
the  author  in  Formosa. 

The  insect  galls  of  Michigan,  M.  T.  Ck>OK  {Mich.  Geoh  and  Bioh  Surv.  Pub, 
1,  Biol.  8er.  1,  1910,  pp.  25-^).— The  host  plants  upon  which  the  59  species  oi 
galls  here  mentioned  occur  are  distributed  among  14  genera  of  11  families  of  S 
orders. 

Note  on  two  new  insecticidal  agents,  R.  H.  Pettit  {Rpi.  Mich.  Acad.  BeL, 
10  (1908),  pp.  159, 160).— A  remedy  devised  for  use  against  Cirne^  ledulariui, 
and  another  for  use  against  ants  in  houses,  are  described. 

The  Hantispidtt  of  Japan,  T.  Miyake  {Jour.  Col.  Agr.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  t 
{1910),  No.  S,  pp.  213-221,  pi.  i).— All  of  the  5  species  known  from  Japan  be- 
long to  the  genus  Mantispa.  Three  of  these  are  new  to  science  and  1  is  new 
to  Japan. 

A  further  contribution  towards  the  knowledge  of  the  Panorpidn  of  Japas, 
T.  Miyake  {Jour.  Col.  Agr.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  2  {1910),  No.  S,  pp.  183-205,  pL  i, 
flg.  1). — Nine  species  are  here  described  as  new,  making  a  total  of  36  species  of 
Panorpidffi  known  to  occur  in  Japan. 

Some  insects  injurious  to  truck  crops  (17.  8.  DepU  Agr.,  Bur.  Bnt.  BuL  ^ 
pt.  6,  pp.  67-84,  figs.  5). — This  contains  two  paper& 

Notes  on  the  cucumber  beetles,  F.  H.  Chittenden  (pp.  67-75). — This  paper 
presents  notes  on  5  species  of  beetles  of  the  genus  Diabrotica.  The  saddJed 
cucumber  beetle  {D.  connema)  has  been  found  to  attack  cucurbitaceous  plants 
at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  and  has  heea  commonly  met  with  in  western  Texas. 
The  painted  cucumber  beetle  {D.  picticomis)  has  been  found  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  attacking  okra,  beets,  vetch,  horse  beans,  squash,  and  cotton.  The  belted 
cucumber  beetle  {D.  halteata)  attacks  wheat  in  Mexico  and  occurs  in  great 
numbers  on  beans,  com,  and  okra,  especially  in  the  blossoms,  and  on  cucnmbers 
and  other  plants  at  several  points  in  southern  Texas.  The  western  12-spotted 
cucumber  beetle  {D.  soror)  is  recorded  from  California  as  a  source  of  injury 
to  beets,  melon,  cucumber,  squash,  beans,  com,  and  other  vegetables;  the  beetle 
is  described  and  notes  are  given  on  its  life  history  and  habits  with  records  of 
injury.  The  westem  striped  cucumber  beetle  {D.  trivittata)  which  is  common 
throughout  the  State  of  Califomia  and  extending  into  Oregon  is  said  to  injure 
beans,  cucumbers,  squash,  and  the  silk  of  com  in  the  vicinity  of  SaleoL  Ore&t 
and  melons  at  Imperial  Junction,  Cal. 

Biologic  notes  on  species  of  Diabrotica  in  southern  Tewas,  H.  O.  Marsh  (PP* 
76-84).— Four  species  are  considered  in  this  paper.  Z>.  picticomis  was  obaerved 
to  attack  the  blossoms  and  foliage  of  cucurbits  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  in  May 
and  June  of  1908.  D.  halteata  is  stated  to  be  active  during  the  year  in  soutbem 
Texas  and  by  far  the  most  injurious  and  common  Diabrotica  in  the  lower  Bio 
Orande  valley.    Notes  are  given  on  its  food  plants,  charactar  of  injury,  occur- 
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rence,  and  life  history.  Bggs  deposited  in  May  batched  in  9  days,  the  larval 
stage  requiring  25  days  and  the  pupal  stage  11  days.  Experiments  conducted 
and  here  reported  Indicate  that  arsenate  of  lead  is  an  excellent  remedy.  D. 
vittata  is  usually  rare  in  southern  Texas  (as  compared  with  D,  halteata)  audits 
injuries  are  confined  to  cucurbits.  It  was  found  that  eggs  deposited  early  in 
May  hatched  in  8  days,  that  the  larval  stage  required  14  days  and  the  pupal 
stage  5  days,  making  a  total  of  27  days  for  development  from  egg  to  adult. 
I>.  duodecimpundata  occurs  only  in  small  numbers  in  southern  Texaa  Eggs 
deposited  in  May  hatched  in  6  days,  15  days  were  passed  in  the  larval  stage  and 
6  days  in  the  pupal  stage. 

Animal  enemies  of  the  sufirar  beet,  O.  Faixada  (Osterr,  Vngar,  Ztschr. 
Zuckerindus,  u,  Landto.,  39  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  S7-42) .--^oteB  on  the  insects 
injuring  sugar  beets  in  Austria-Hungary  during  1909. 

Some  enemies  of  rhododendron,  A.  Naumann  {Jahresher,  Ver.  Angew.  Bot,, 

9  U909)j  pp,  171-188,  pi.  1,  flgs.  2).— The  author  notes  the  occurrence  of  the 
greenhouse  white  fly,  Acalla  9chaUeriana  azaleana,  and  Otiorhynchua  aulcatus 
on  rhododendrons  in  the  vicinity  of  Dresden. 

Boles  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  insecticide 
act  of  1910  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Sec.  Circ.  34,  pp.  i^).— The  rules  and  regu- 
lations here  promulgated  relate  to  *'  the  collection  and  examination  of  specimens 
of  insecticides,  Paris  greens,  lead  arsenates,  and  fungicides  manufactured  or 
offered  for  sale  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  any  territory  of  the  United 
States,  or  which  shall  be  offered  for  sale  in  unbroken  packages  in  any  State 
other  than  that  in  which  they  shall  have  been  respectively  manufactured  or  pro- 
duced, or  which  shall  be  received  from  any  foreign  country  or  intended  for  ship- 
ment to  any  foreign  country,  or  which  may  be  submitted  for  examination  by 
the  director  of  the  experiment  station  or  any  State,  territory,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  (acting  under  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture),  or  at  any  domestic 
or  foreign  port  through  which  such  product  is  offered  for  interstate  commerce 
or  for  export  or  import  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  port  or 
country.'* 

The  text  of  the  act  is  appended. 

The  use  of  insecticides  in  Hawaii,  D.  T.  Fullawat  (Hawaii  Sta,  Press 
BuL  27,  pp.  8).— A  revision  of  Bulletin  8  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  989). 

Grease  banding  of  fruit  trees,  F.  V.  Theobald  (Jour,  Bd.  Agr,  [London],  17 
(1910),  No.  7,  pp.  5^-55£).— Experiments  and  observations  made  during  a 
period  of  6  years  are  here  reported  upon. 

"Of  the  8  classes  of  greases  experim^ited  with,  namely,  (a)  yellow  and 
white,  (b)  the  black  German  moth  glues  or  raupenleims,  and  (c)  greases  of 
birdlime  type,  or  tanglefoot,  it  was  found  that  the  first  dries  too  quickly,  the 
second  has  a  low  catching  power,  but  that  the  third  lasts  *  tacky '  for  well  over 
the  period  of  attack,  and  by  moving  it  with  a  piece  of  wood,  is  at  the  end  of 

10  to  even  15  months  nearly  as  '  tacky '  as  before.  The  black  greases  do  not 
seem  to  attract  insects  to  the  same  extent  as  the  white  and  yellow  and  shiny  or 
birdlime  preparations." 

FOODJ^EUMAN  NTJTEITIOir. 

Studies  of  poultry  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer,  Mabt  E.  Pennington 
(17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Circ.  64,  pp.  42,  figs.  9).— A  review  of  scientific 
work  on  this  subject  is  included,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  industrial 
application  of  refrigeration  to  the  handling  of  dressed  poultry  and  eggs,  based 
on  a  study  of  existing  conditions,  and  a  discussion  of  the  application  of  scien- 
tific data  so  far  obtained  to  industrial  uses.    Chilling  poultry,  containers  for 
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shipping  poultry,  poultry  refrigerator  cars  and  other  matters  of  transportation, 
refrigeration  in  the  market,  and  the  refrigeration  of  eggs  are  among  the  topics 
considered.  In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  refrigerator  cars  a  number  of 
thermograph  records  are  presented. 

According  to  the  author,  **  it  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  keep  birds 
in  good  condition  from  one  season  of  production  to  the  next  in  a  well-constructed 
cold  storage  warehouse,  provided  those  birds  are  receiyed  at  the  warehouse 
properly  dressed,  chilled,  and  packed,  and  with  such  promptness  that  decompo- 
sition has  not  obtained  even  a  slight  foothold.  Under  such  conditions  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  warehouse  is  the  maintenance  of  cleanliness  and  a  constant 
temperature  which  Is  not  above  W*  F.  (—9*  C),  and  which  preferably  should 
be  nearer  10*  F.  (—12**  C).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poultry  is  not  properly 
prepared  for  storage,  or  if  decomposition  has  begun  (even  though  it  may  be 
scarcely  perceptible  to  any  of  the  senses),  it  is  impossible  with  the  lowest  tem- 
peratures obtainable  to  prevent  deterioration. 

"Poultry,  even  in  the  best  condition,  is  not  improved  by  being  kept  frozen 
for  any  length  of  time.  About  the  sixth  month  of  carrying,  a  careful  observer. 
Judging  by  the  taste  alone,  can  tell  the  dlfTerence  between  frozen  poultry  and 
that  which  is  freshly  killed.  Up  to  nine  months,  however,  this  difference  is  so 
slight  that  it  is  of  scarcely  more  than  scientific  interest.  But  after  nine  months, 
though  undoubtedly  the  flesh  is  wholesome  and  nutritious,  there  is  a  loss  in 
flavor  the  degree  of  which  is  dependent  upon  the  length  of  time  for  which  the 
storage  has  been  continued. 

"  The  thawing  of  the  froz^i  chicken  preparatory  to  its  use  as  food  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  if  the  good  qualities  of  the  fowl  are  to  be  preserved.  It 
was  formerly  customary  to  thaw  birds  by  throwing  them  into  cold  water.  This 
method,  on  a  commercial  scale,  is  practically  certain  to  result  in  thawing  in 
dirty  water,  thereby  so  contaminating  the  flesh  that  decomposition  proceeds 
very  rapidly.  It  is  also  deleterious,  in  that  it  extracts  a  considerable  part  of 
the  flavor  of  the  flesh.  This  being  the  first  attribute  of  the  fresh  chicken  to  be 
lost  by  cold  storage  is  the  one  which  should  be  most  carefully  guarded.  To  pre- 
serve it,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the  fowl,  thawing  should  be  accomplished 
by  hanging  the  bird  in  cool  air,  if  possible  at  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary 
ice  refrigerator  for  24  hours.  This  time  is  sufllcient  to  thaw  a  bird  of  the  usual 
size.    A  slightly  longer  period  may  be  required  for  large  roasting  chickens." 

As  regards  eggs,  the  author  states  that  the  length  of  time  they  can  be  kept  in 
cold  storage  depends  very  largely  upon  their  condition  when  they  enter  it 
'*  Eggs  laid  early  in  the  season  during  cool  weather  keep  best  Carefully  graded, 
packed,  and  transported,  such  eggs  are  good  food  at  the  end  of  nine  months. 
It  is  likely  that  they  will  not  soft  boil  or  poach  with  entire  satisfaction  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  but  for  all  the  other  methods  of  cooking  they  are  avaU- 
able.  If  the  eggs  are  of  strictly  first  quality  when  they  enter  storage  th^  will 
soft  boil  after  six  or  seven  months  and  compare  satisfactorily  with  the  '  strictly 
fresh '  eggs  of  the  market" 

The  author  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  results  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion are  of  great  importance  in  the  industrial  use  of  refrigeration,  and  discusses 
this  matter  at  some  loigth. 

Beef,  its  quality  and  classiflcation,  L.  VnxiAN  {Rec.  M4d.  V4t,,  86  (1909), 
No.  23,  pp,  799-812,  figs.  6;  87  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  26^2).— Information  is  giv«i 
regarding  French  methods  of  cutting  meat  In  connection  with  discussions  of 
quality  and  grading. 

The  chemical  composition  of  a  number  of  samples  of  bread  made  from 
whole  grain,  H.  Kalninq  {Ztschr.  Qesam.  Getreideio.,  2  (1910),  No,  7,  pp.  i67- 
169). — ^Analyses  are  reported  and  discussed. 
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Bdible  beans  from  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  {Bui.  Imp,  Inst.  [80,  Ken- 
Hmgtan],  8  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  252^61).— AnaJyvea  of  a  namber  of  samples  of 
beans  are  reported  and  discussed.  In  most  cases  the  east  African  beans  ex- 
amined agreed  closely  In  compo^tion  with  well  known  leguminous  seeds  already 
on  the  market. 

ICaple  sirup,  A.  McGnx  (Lah,  Inland  Rev,  Depi,  Canada  Bui.  2H,  pp.  IS).— 
Of  the  138  samples  of  maple  sirup  collected  In  Canada,  117  were  found  to  be 
emulne,  4  doubtful,  and  17  adulterated. 

According  to  the  author,  "  It  is  certain  that  although  many  genuine  samples 
of  sirup  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  admit  of  their  dilution  with  cane  sugar 
sirup,  and  still  fall  within  such  limits  as  to  pass  for  goiuine,  the  great  majority 
of  fraudulent  samples  will  be  clearly  indicated  while  genuine  maple  sirup  Is 
quite  safe  from  being  adjudged  as  other  than  it  is.** 

Contribntion  on  Jelly  inaklng,  Nelub  B.  GoLDTHWArrE  (Jour.  Indus,  and 
Engin.  Chem.,  t  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  457-462,  fig.  /).— Tests  were  made  with 
apple  and  quince  Juice  and  with  the  Juices  from  such  small  fruits  as  currants, 
raspberries,  strawberries,  blackberries,  blueberries^  and  cherries,  the  results  in 
general  straigthening  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  author's  earlier  work 
(R  S.  R.,  21,  p.  461).  Tests  were  also  made  of  the  Jelly-maklng  qualities  of 
orange  Juice,  and  with  the  whole  fruit,  the  whole  skins,  and  the  Inner  and  outer 
portion  of  the  skin  of  oranges,  under  different  conditions.  Some  tests  were  also 
made  with  lemons. 

According  to  the  author's  summary,  *'  in  what  Is  usually  a  waste  product  (the 
white  inner  skins  of  oranges  and  lemons)  we  have  an  abundant  source  of 
pectin  from  which  excellent  Jelly  can  be  made  if  properly  acidified.  .  .  . 

"  It  was  noteworthy  that  the  purest  pectin  yet  prepared  in  this  research  was 
obtained  from  oranges  and  lemons.  It  was  Isolated  •  •  •  and  was  reprecipitated 
three  times.  By  long  manipulation  of  the  precipitated  pectin  (supported  on  a 
very  fine  cloth  suspended  from  the  comers)  the  liquid  was  so  completely 
worked  out  of  the  substance  that  a  powdery  white  body,  somewhat  starch-like 
in  appearance,  was  obtained.  This  was  dried  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen 
oyer  sulphuric  acid. 

**  Ash  determinations  of  orange  pectin  so  obtained  showed  less  than  0.5  per 
c«it  of  ash — of  lemon  pectin  about  8.5  per  cent  ...  No  melting  point  of  this 
pectin  could  be  obtained,  but  the  subsiaiice,  when  out  of  contact  with  air,  chars 
strongly  at  170"*  C.  It  is  hoped  to  continue  this  work  on  the  isolation  and 
examination  of  pure  pectin." 

The  report  also  contains  a  number  of  interesting  deductions  regarding  suc- 
cessful Jelly  making  from  the  housekeeper's  standpoint 

Becipes  for  tomatoes,  peppers,  and  cucumbers,  Cabbie  B.  Htde  {Winthrop 
Norm,  and  Indus.  Col.  8,  C.  Bwl.,  S  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  i-J).— A  number  of  recipes 
for  utilizing  these  materials  are  given. 

Solubility  of  copper  in  preserved  vegetables,  A.  Behbb  {Ber.  Chem.  Unter- 
such.  Ami,  Chemnitz,  1909,  p.  S6;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl., 
20  {1910),  No.  10,  p,  655). — ^Artificial  digestion  work  was  undertaken  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  proteid  copper  compound  present  in  preserved  spinach  was 
soluble  in  gastric  Juice.  Ck>pper  could  not  be  directly  identified  in  the  filtered 
liquid,  but  about  one-half  of  that  originally  present  was  recovered  in  the 
materia]  after  evaporation  and  Incineration. 

The  solubility  of  zinc  electroplate  in  lemonade  and  citric  acid  solutions, 
H.  B.  Babnabd  and  H.  E.  Bishop  {Ann.  Rpt.  Bd.  Health  Ind.,  27  {1908),  pp. 
254-256). — Experim^its  were  undertaken  to  determine  the  amount  of  zinc  dis- 
solved when  l^nonade  and  citric  acid  solutions  were  kept  for  varying  lengths 
of  time  in  galvanized  iron  rec^tacles. 
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The  results  showed  that  the  citric  acid  solotioDS  were  much  more  actiye  than 
the  lemon  solntlons,  though  their  acid  flavor  was  about  the  same.  The  length 
of  time  the  solution  was  in  contact  with  the  contaUier  also  exercised  a  marked 
effect,  much  more  of  the  zinc  being  dissolved  on  the  second  and  third  day  than 
on  the  first  Considering  both  lemonade  and  citric  acid  solutions,  a  range  was 
noted  of  from  0.0815  gm.  sine  sulphate  per  100  cc.  in  the  case  of  a  sample  of 
lemonade  kept  in  a  container  24  hours  to  3.032  gm.  in  the  case  of  lemonade  in 
contact  with  the  container  for  72  hours.  '*As  the  dose  of  zinc  citrate  runs  from 
0.2  to  0.8  gm.,  it  is  evident  that  a  person  drinking  an  ordinary  '  schooner '  of 
this  lemonade  would  be  taking  into  his  system  a  very  large  dose  of  this  salt.*' 

The  state  board  of  health  accordingly  issued  a  rule  forbidding  the  use  of 
zinc-coated  metal  containers  in  the  manufacture  and  storage  of  acid  drinks. 

Concemingr  preservatives,  A.  J.  J.  Vandevelde  and  H.  P.  Wijsman  {CJiem. 
Weekbl.,  7  {1910),  No.  26,  pp.  57S-587).—A  summary  and  digest  of  data. 

Notices  of  Judgment  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Notices  of  Judgment  649,  pp.  4;  651^ 
663,  pp.  2  each;  654-655,  p.  1  each;  656,  pp.  2;  651,  p.  1;  65S-660,  pp.  2  each;  661, 
pp.  5;  662,  pp.  2;  663-668,  p.  1  each;  669,  pp.  2;  670-672,  p.  1  each;  675-678,  p. 
1  each;  679,  pp.  2;  681,  pp.  2;  682,  p.  1;  683,  pp.  2;  684,  P.  1;  685,  pp.  2;  686- 
687,  p.  1  each;  688-690,  pp.  2  each). — ^These  notices  of  judgment  have  to  do  with 
the  adulteration  of  olives,  ice  cream  cones  and  ice  cream  clams,  canned  tomatoes, 
catsup,  fish,  desiccated  egg  product,  macaroni,  ''crystal  eggs,*'  and  desiccated 
eggs;  the  misbranding  of  cheese,  egg  macaroni  and  egg  noodles,  olive  oil,  pep- 
per, molasses,  coffee,  lemon  flavoring,  and  vinegar;  and  the  adulteration  and 
misbranding  of  vinegar,  lemon  flavor,  vanilla  flavor,  vanilla,  orange,  and  lemon 
flavoring  extracts,  vanilla  flavoring  powder,  calcium  acid  phoi^hate,  eggs^ 
brandy,  and  "Yando  egg  noodles." 

The  bacterial  condition  of  protected  and  unprotected  foods  at  restaurants, 
meat  markets,  grocery  stores,  bakeshops,  and  fruit  stores,  H.  E.  Barnabd 
{Ann.  Rpt.  Bd.  Health  Ind.,  27  (1908),  pp.  517-523,  pU.  ^).— From  his  experi- 
mental work  the  author  concludes  that  foods  kept  in  glass  cases  were  in  evary 
case  practically  free  from  dust  and  accompanying  bacteria,  while  food  on  ex- 
posed tables  and  racks  was  surrounded  by  air  heavily  laden  with  dirt  and  bac- 
terial life.  It  was  also  shown  that  cleanliness  of  floors  and  utensils  lessened  to 
a  certain  extent  the  number  of  bacteria  present,  and  that  on  the  contrary 
counters  and  stands  near  sidewalks  are  always  surrounded  with  atmospheric 
dust  and  dirt 

The  author's  studies  were  concerned  chiefly  with  the  relative  number  of  bac- 
teria found  on  the  culture  plates  inoculated  under  different  conditions  and  the 
types  of  bacteria  were  not  thoroughly  differentiated.  "But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  were  varied  and  included  both  harmless  and  injurious  forms, 
originating  in  the  manure  of  the  streets,  the  spittle  from  diseased  lungs  and 
nasal  passages,  and  in  every  other  form  of  the  waste  products  of  men  and 
animals." 

[Diet  in  a  students'  boarding  home,  University  of  Minnesota],  P.  R.  Kel- 
LAB  {Cooking  Club  Mag.,  12  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  10,  J  J )  .—Information  is  briefly 
summarized  regarding  food  at  the  college  commons,  University  of  Minnesota, 
where  the  author  states  that  board  Is  supplied  at  22  cts.  per  man  per  day. 
[From  the  data  given  regarding  typical  menus  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  sup- 
per, it  was  calculated  that  the  food  supplied  105  gm.  protein  and  3,715  calories 
of  energy  per  person  per  day.] 

Dietary  studies  of  undernourished  school  children  in  BTew  York  City,  £1  M. 
Snx  {Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  55  {1910),  No.  22,  pp.  1886-1891).— The  author 
briefly  reports  the  results  of  28  studies  of  families  with  malnourished  children 
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in  the  thickly  congested  districts  of  New  York  City  and  of  6  studies  loade  with 
fairly  well-to-do  famines. 

In  the  first  groap  the  average  cost  of  the  food  was  19  cts.  per  man  per  day. 
It  supplied  95  gm.  protein,  68  gm.  fkt,  and  407  gm.  carbohydrates,  the  fuel 
value  being  2,614  calories.  The  author  states  that  these  families  were  engaged 
in  active  or  moderately  active  work. 

*'  Some  six  of  these  dietaries  were  up  to  or  above  the  recognized  standards, 
and  therefore  raised  the  general  average  considerably,  but  most  of  the  dietaries 
were  considerably  below  the  ordinary  standard,  few  being  up  to  3,000  per  man 
per  day  and  some  as  low  as  1,600  calories  per  man  per  day,  with  corresponding 
low  f^t,  proteid,  and  carbohydrates,  thus  showing  the  undernourished  condition 
due  to  lack  of  proper  food. 

"^  In  those  families  whose  dietaries  were  up  to  or  above  the  standard  there 
were  always  other  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the  malnutrition  of  the  chll- 
dreUf  such  as  close  quarters,  overcrowding,  late  hours,  infrequent  bathing, 
eating  candy  between  meals,  and  tuberculous  infection,  or  convalescence  from 
disease;  also  adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils  in  some  cases,  or  organic  disease.** 

In  the  fairly  well-to-do  families  the  food  on  an  average  cost  35  ct&  per  per- 
son per  day,  and  supplied  149  gm.  protein,  115  gm.  fat,  and  569  gm.  carbohy- 
drates, the  fuel  value  being  3,884  calories.  These  families  were  engaged  in 
moderately  active  work.  The  author  points  out  that  these  quantities  were 
adequate,  and  the  addlt  members  were  well  nourished.  This  was  not  the  case 
with  the  children,  and  he  attributes  their  malnutrition  "  to  the  fact  that  they 
ate  cheap  candy  between  meals  and  thereby  spoiled  their  appetites  for  nour- 
ishing food,  lived  in  crowded  quarters,  sat  up  late  at  night,  had  organic  disease, 
or  were  convalescing  from  disease.  All  of  these  were  good  reasons  for  their 
condition.** 

Considering  all  of  the  dietary  studies,  the  results  showed  that  61  per  cent  of 
the  total  expenditure  was  for  animal  foods,  and  39  per  cent  for  vegetable  foods, 
about  the  same  amount  of  protein  being  obtained  from  the  one  group  as  from 
the  other.    Detailed  suggestions  are  made  for  improving  the  diet. 

According  to  the  author's  general  conclusions,  the  "  improper  and  unscientific 
feeding  of  children  from  the  time  of  birth  to  maturity  is  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful causes,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  of  disease,  disability,  incapacity  for 
work,  both  m^ital  and  physical,  loss  of  energy,  susceptibility  to  contract  and 
inability  to  withstand  disease.  .  .  .  This  paper,  however,  deals  with  the  child 
after  the  stage  of  babyhood  has  passed ;  in  other  words,  the  school  child*  up  to 
the  age  of  10  or  12  years. 

"  My  experience  has  been  in  treating  hundreds  of  these  children  that  they 
contract  disease  much  more  easily  and  have  less  power  of  resistance  than  well- 
nourished  children,  and  when  disease  is  contracted  it  is  apt  to  be  more  severe 
and  prolonged." 

The  author  believes  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  spread  information  regard- 
ing food  and  nutrition  topics. 

The  paper  is  followed  by  a  discussion. 

Some  facts  concerning  certain  ondemourished  children,  Fbances  Perkins 
{Survey,  25  (1910),  No.  J,  pp.  68-72). —The  effects  of  food  and  other  conditions 
were  studied  with  107  undernourished  children  in  a  public  school  in  New  York 
City. 

According  to  the  author's  summary,  "physical  disabilities  of  one  kind  and 
another  are  closely  associated  with  malnutrition,  and  make  it  doubly  dangerous. 

^  In  many  cases  the  money  spent  on  food  is  not  spent  to  the  best  advantage 
from  the  point  of  view  of  nutritive  value,  and  this  is  chiefiy  due  to  ignorance. 
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"Actual  underfeeding  due  to  lack  of  Income  Is  the  chief  cause  of  malnutri- 
tion. To  the  low  wages  paid  to  workingmen  may  be  attributed  the  real  reason 
for  the  underfeeding  of  children  which  so  seriously  menaces  the  yltallty  of  the 
next  generation." 

The  diet  of  Japanese  farmers,  R.  In  aba  {Mitt.  Med.  Oeaett.  Tokio,  21  (1907), 
No,  21,  pp,  1-88). — Diet  in  rural  regions  in  Japan  is  discussed  and  the  results 
of  14  dietary  studies  are  reported. 

In  the  first  7  studies  the  principal  food  was  a  mixture  of  rice  and  barley  and 
in  the  remaining  studies,  rice,  these  materials  being  supplemented  by  soy  bean 
products  and  similar  food  materiala  The  barley  and  rice  diet  supplied  per 
man  per  day  125.89  gm.  protein,  31.57  gm.  fat,  and  668.40  gm.  carbohydrates, 
the  energy  value  being  3,529  calories.  The  rice  diet  supplied  on  an  average 
77.79  gm.  protein,  16.92  gm.  fat,  and  530.46  gm.  carbohydrates,  the  energy  value 
being  2,676  calories.  Considering  all  the  studies  together,  the  daily  foods  sup- 
plied on  an  average  101.88  gm.  protein,  24.24  gm.  fat,  and  597.36  gm.  carbohy- 
drates, the  energy  value  being  3,091  calories.  On  an  av^age  less  than  half  the 
protein  and  about  one-eleventh  of  the  carbohydrates  of  the  diet  were  supplied 
by  the  foods  other  than  rice  or  rice  and  barley.  The  diet  supplied  on  an 
average  55.90  calories  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  or  1,678  calories  per  square 
meter  of  surface  area. 

According  to  the  author's  results,  the  coefl9cients  of  digestibility  for  the  rice 
and  barley  diet  were  protein  69.6  per  cent,  fat  62.91  per  cent,  and  carbohy- 
drates 98.83  per  cent ;  and  for  the  rice  diet  protein  77.27  per  cent,  fat  72.73  per 
cent,  and  carbohydrates  99.44  per  cent. 

Detailed  studies  of  the  urine  are  also  reported. 

The  author's  conclusions  were  in  effect  as  follows : 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts  reported  that  the  farmers'  families 
studied  lived  almost  entirely  on  vegetable  foods.  However,  they  select,  arrange, 
and  cook  their  food  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  palatable  and  digestible 
Although  the  supply  of  protein  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Volt's  dietary  standard,  and  tat  is  also  limited,  yet  the  farmers  carry  on  hard 
labor  and  secure  sufficient  energy,  mainly  in  the  form  of  carbohydrates,  to 
compensate  for  the  consumption  of  body  substance.  Thus,  they  spare  protein 
and  at  the  same  time  become  fat,  and  attain  to  a  strong  physical  development. 
Furthermore,  the  nearly  equal  apportionment  of  food  for  the  several  daily 
meals  keeps  the  digestive  organs  from  overwork  and  diminishes  the  possibility 
of  digestive  and  metabolic  disturbances  Their  diet,  however,  is  by  no  means 
an  ideal  one  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  increasing  the  amount  of  animal  food  it 
may  be  brought  up  to  perfection.  This  can  not  be  easily  realized  under  the 
present  economic  conditions  in  Japan.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  encourage 
cattle  farming  as  a  part  of  agriculture  in  order  to  increase  the  supply  of 
animal  food  and  to  decrease  the  cost  of  such  food. 

The  article  is  supplemented  by  an  extended  bibliography  containing  a  large 
number  of  references  to  literature  published  in  Japanese. 

[The  Japanese  victory  in  Manchuria  and  vegetarianism],  J.  J.  Mationon 
(Rev.  8ci.  [Parish  48  (1910),  II,  No.  9,  pp.  265-269).— In  his  discussion  the 
author  summarizes  data  regarding  the  ration  of  the  Japanese  troops  in  Man- 
churia and  directs  attention  to  the  relatively  large  amount  of  meat  and  other 
animal  food  which  it  contained. 

The  cost  of  Uving,  R.  Luce  et  al.  {Boston,  1910,  pp.  752,  dgms.  5). —This 
report,  made  by  the  Massachusetts  CJonmiission  on  the  Ck>st  of  Living,  com- 
prises the  results  of  an  exhaustive  study  of  living  conditions,  including  such 
topics  as  price  statistics,  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  chief  items  of  expenditure, 
social  and  individual  wastage,  changes  in  supply  and  demand,  and  changes  in 
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the  value  of  money.  The  quesUcm  of  changes  in  supply  includes  among  other 
matters  the  ^ect  on  cost  of  liTing  of  transportation  facilities,  advertising, 
adulteration  of  foods,  paclcage  goods,  and  short  weights. 

In  the  appendix  are  summarised  data  on  public  markets  in  Boston,  family 
bodgets,  food  prices  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  statistics  of  agriculture 
in  Massachusetts,  statistics  of  meat  supply,  comparative  expenditures  at  state 
institutions,  and  other  topics. 

Some  quotations  from  the  findings  of  the  commission  fbllow : 

**  The  advance  of  prices  in  the  United  States  lias  beei  accelerated  greatly  by 
the  enormous  waste  of  Income,  throu^  uneconomic  expenditure  for  war  and 
national  armament  and  through  multiple  forms  of  extravagance,  both  public 
and  private,  and  of  wastage,  both  individual  and  social.  The  increasing  burden 
of  disease,  accident,  crime,  and  pauperism  imposed  upon  society,  and  the  loss 
through  expenditure  on  a  rising  scale  for  luxuries  and  through  wasteful 
methods  of  managonent  in  the  household,  have  been  potoit  contributing  factors 
to  the  advance  of  the  cost  of  living. 

**  The  advance  of  prices  has  been  further  promoted  by  a  complexity  of  causes, 
operating  on  the  side  of  supply  to  reduce  the  volume  and  increase  the  expenses 
of  production,  and  on  the  side  of  demand  to  extend  and  diversify  the  consump- 
tion of  commodltiee.  The  main  factors  in  restricting  supply  and  enhancing 
the  cost  of  comnK)dities  are  the  drain  of  population  from  the  land,  which  has 
decreased  the  proportion  of  persons  eigaged  in  producing  the  food  supply; 
the  exhaustion  of  natural  resources,  which  has  resulted  in  increased  expenses 
of  production  or  diminished  returns  from  the  soil ;  and  uneconomic  methods  of 
production  and  distribution,  especially  the  latter.  The  chief  influences  on  the 
side  of  demand  which  have  worked  parallel  to  the  forces  affecting  supply  are 
the  growing  concentration  of  population  in  great  cities,  which  has  increased 
the  proportion  of  nonprodudng  food  consumers;  the  general  advance  of  the 
standard  of  living,  which  has  enlarged  the  requirements  on  the  part  of  indi- 
vidual consumers  of  all  classes ;  and  the  national  habit  of  extravagance,  which 
lias  further  extended  and  diversified  the  demand  for  comforts  and  luxuries 
created  by  the  advance  of  the  standard  of  living." 

As  a  result  of  its  investigation,  the  commission  made  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations with  special  reference  to  conditions  in  Massachusetts. 

Standard  and  cost  of  living  [of  cotton  mill  operatives  in  Switzerland  and 
Italy],  S.  L.  Besso  (In  The  Cotton  Industry  in  Switzerland,  Vorarlberg,  and 
Italy.  Manchester  and  London,  1910,  pp.  79-84;  19S-195)  .—Intorm&tlon  is 
summarized  regarding  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  food  eaten,  the  dietary  habits, 
the  cost  of  food,  and  other  similar  topics,  the  data  being  discussed  in  compari- 
son with  conditions  prevailing  in  England.  The  investigation  of  which  this 
forms  a  part  was  undertaken  by  the  Victoria  University  of  Manchester,  England, 
as  a  part  of  a  series  of  studies  of  industry  and  commerce. 

The  composition  of  East  Indian  food  material,  J.  B.  Q.  Bosz  (Ztachr, 
Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Genuaamtl,  19  (1910),  No.  12,  pp.  7-J7-756).— Continuing 
the  study  of  East  Indian  food  materials,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  065), 
the  author  reports  analyses  of  a  large  number  of  food  materials,  including 
cereal  grains  and  cereal  products,  beans  and  other  legumes^  nuts,  tropical  fruits 
and  other  fruits,  vegetables,  spices,  turtle  eggs  and  eggs  of  poultry,  edible  birds* 
nests,  meat,  fish,  dairy  products  and  many  other  food  materials. 

The  nutritive  value  of  some  soluble  pentosans,  mannans,  levnlans  and 
galactans,  Mary  D.  Swastz  {Proc.  Amcr,  Soc.  Biol.  Chem,,  1  {1910),  No.  5, 
pp.  257,  258). — Studies  were  made  of  the  fate  in  the  animal  body  of  certain 
water-soluble  hemlcelluloses,  obtained  from  marine  alg»  and  similar  substancea 
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They  were  found  to  be  very  resistant  to  the  action  of  animal  and  vegetable 
enzyms.  E4xperiments  showed  that  galactans  were  not  affected  by  the  ordinary 
aerobic  bacteria  of  the  alimentary  tract,  or  by  mixtures  of  soil  and  fecal 
aerobes,  of  soil  and  fecal  anaerobes,  or  of  powerful  putrefactlTO  organisns 
such  as  Bacillus  anthrads  symptomatici  and  B.  maligrU  aedematia.  Pentosans, 
mannans,  and  levulans  were  found  to  be  gradually  decomposed  by  soil  and 
fecal  bacteria  and  by  putrefactive  anaerobes,  sometimes  with  the  formation  of 
reducing  substances. 

"  When  introduced  parenterally,  either  subcutaneously  or  intravenously,  th^ 
are  not  retained  or  altered  by  the  organism,  but  are  gradually  excreted  in  the 
urine.  Feeding  experiments  on  dogs  and  human  subjects  show  that  those 
hemicelluloses  most  readily  attacl^ed  by  bacteria  disappear  most  completely  from 
the  alimentary  tract.  Galactans,  which  are  unafTected  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
are  excreted  in  amounts  averaging  75  per  cent ;  pentosans  and  mannans,  hydrol- 
yzed  by  bacteria,  disappear  almost  entirely  during  the  processes  of  digestion. 

'*  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  treat  of  the  digestibility  of  hemicelluloses  as 
a  class;  each  group  must  be  studied  separately,  and  distinctions  made  also 
between  soluble  and  insoluble  forms. 

"  The  experiments  give  little  Justification  for  considering  these  carbohydrates 
as  typical  nutrients  for  man." 

The  influence  of  cooking  upon  the  tryptic  digestion  of  milk,  H.  Stassaito 
and  J.  Talabico  (Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  69  {1910),  No.  28,  pp.  251" 
25S). — ^Artificial  digestion  experiments  are  reported  with  milk  cooked  for  differ- 
ent lengths  of  time  at  100**  C. 

The  digestibility  was  at  first  considerably  increased  and  then  again  decreased 
to  about  the  value  observed  with  raw  milk.  Similar  ranges  were  noted  with 
samples  cooked  at  higher  and  lower  temperatures  as  compared  with  100**.  For 
earlier  work  see  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  374). 

The  influence  of  sour  milk  on  metabolism,  V.  Harlet  (Brit.  Med,  Jour., 
1910,  No.  260S,  pp.  1588-1593). — Experiments  are  reported  in  which  sour  milk 
was  added  to  a  simple  diet.    Food,  urine,  and  feces  were  analyzed. 

According  to  the  author's  conclusions,  the  amount  of  aromatic  sulphates  in 
the  urine  was  decreased  a  little  and  the  feces  tended  to  become  neutral  or  acid 
in  reaction.  Apparently,  there  was  a  decrease  in  intestinal  putrefaction  when 
sour  milk  was  taken,  but  the  analytical  data  reported  show  that  small  quan- 
tities of  sour  milk  added  to  an  ordinary  diet  do  not  seem  to  bring  about  any 
improved  absorption  of  the  food. 

The  paper  is  followed  by  a  discussion. 

The  limitations  of  curdled  milk  therapy,  A.  Bbtce  (Biit.  Med.  Jour.,  1910. 
No.  260S,  pp.  1586''1588). — From  his  summary  of  data  the  author  draws  some 
deductions  of  general  interest 

"It  is  absolutely  certain,"  he  states,  "that  there  is  no  indication  for  the 
indiscriminate  and  widespread  use  of  curdled  milk  as  a  therapeutic  agency. 
If  the  practice  of  moderation  in  eating  be  the  keynote  of  the  whole  life,  if  a 
daily  alvine  evacuation  be  the  rule — and  this  is  by  no  means  the  prerogative 
of  vegetarians — then  we  can  afford  to  despise  the  much  advertised  ravages  of 
the  putrefactive  organisms  in  the  colon," 

The  metabolism  of  some  purin  compounds  in  the  rabbit,  dog,  pig,  and  man, 
L.  B.  Mendel  and  J.  F.  Lyman  {Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  8  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  US- 
US). — Experiments  with  men  and  animals  are  reported. 

In  the  experiments  with  man  hypoxanthln  nitrate,  xanthin,  guanin,  and 
adenin  were  added  on  diiferent  days  to  a  purin-free  diet.  According  to  the 
authors,  the  examination  of  the  urine  showed  that  all  four  purlns  produced  a 
marked  rise  in  urinary  uric  acid  and  a  small,  yet  noticeable  iuci*ease  in  the 
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eliminatioD  of  parin  bases.  The  smaller  and  lighter  of  the  two  subjects  ex- 
creted, in  every  case,  a  larger  percentage  of  nrlc  acid  and  purln  bases  than  the 
other  subject,  and,  according  to  the  authors,  "may  possess  a  more  limited 
power  for  uric  acid  destruction." 

The  effect  of  meat  purins  (largely  free  hypoxanthin),  on  the  elimination  of 
pnrin  compounds  is  illustrated  by  data  cited  from  a  series  of  experiments  by 
Hilditch,  also  made  at  Yale  University,  in  which  meat  was  substituted  for 
the  milk  and  eggs  of  a  purln-free  diet.  The  resulting  increase  in  the  excre- 
tion of  uric  acid  nitrogen,  it  is  stated,  is  quite  comparable  with  the  figures 
obtained  in  the  experiment  with  pure  hypoxanthin. 

In  discussing  their  work  in  comparison  with  tliat  of  earlier  investigators,  tlie 
authors  point  out  that  the  data  which  they  report  *'  emphasize  the  fact  tliat  all 
of  the  familiar  purins  may  lead  to  an  hicrease  in  exogenous  uric  acid  in  the 
nrine  of  man,  with  (quantitatively)  little  influence  on  the  elimination  of  the 
pnrin  bases.  They  may  be  interpreted  to  support  the  most  prevalent  view  that 
oric  acid  is  a  stage  in  the  metabolism  of  exogenous  purins  in  the  human  body, 
a  view  rendered  especially  plausible  by  the  growing  statistics  on  tissue  enzyms. 
The  inequalities  in  the  quantitative  aspects  of  this  uric  acid  production  are 
striking,  a  far  larger  proportion  of  uric  acid  he\ng  eliminated  after  ingestion 
of  hypoxanthin  and  xanthin  than  after  the  amino  purins.  We  may  call  atten- 
tion to  the  absence  of  any  further  metabolic  disturbance  associated  with  the 
hitroduction  of  the  purins  in  the  doses  used.  They  did  not  act  conspicuously 
as  diuretics.  The  absence  of  any  marked  perversion  of  nitrogenous  metabolism 
and  the  uniformity  of  the  conditions  observed  is  attested  by  the  constancy  of 
some  of  the  urinary  features,  notably  the  endogenous  creatlnin  elimination, 
and  the  figures  for  ammonia  nitrogen  and  phosphorus.  .  .  . 

**  It  will  be  noted  in  our  protocols  that  an  increased  output  of  uric  acid  was 
attained  just  as  well  by  feeding  pure  hypoxanthin  us  through  the  agency  of 
the  extract  of  meat  with  its  hypothetical  '  toxins.'  *' 

The  effect  of  muscular  work  upon  animal  organs,  particularly  their  water 
content,  H.  Gebhabtz  {PflUger'a  Arch.  Physiol,,  ISS  (1910),  No,  J-IO,  pp.  397- 
^99,  dgm.  1). — According  to  the  author's  conclusions,  from  experiments  with 
dogs,  muscular  work  increases  the  renal  excretion  and  consequently  the  excre- 
tion of  sodium  chlorid  and  water.  The  heat  produced  by  muscular  work  is 
chiefly  eliminated  by  the  evaporation  of  water,  only  about  one-fourth  leaving 
the  body  by  radiation  and  convection.  lender  the  experimental  conditions,  the 
water  taken  after  work  did  not  fully  compensate  for  that  excreted,  so  that  the 
organism  bad  a  lower  water  content  as  a  result  of  work.  Increased  dry  matter 
content  is  the  principal  characteristic  of  muscle  hypertrophy  due  to  muscular 
work.    Other  conclusions  are  also  presented. 

The  influence  of  mental  and  muscular  work  on  nutritlTe  processes,  F.  G. 
Benedict  (Proc.  Amer,  Phil,  8oc.,  Jk9  (J910),  No.  195,  pp,  H5-ie9,  figs,  5).— 
The  experiments  summarized  have  been  reported  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  68). 

ANIMAL  PBODVCTION. 

Investigations  on  the  utilization  of  ammonium  salts  and  the  nonprotein 
nitrogen  compounds  of  feeding  stuffs,  A.  Mobgen,  C.  Begbb,  and  F.  West- 
HATJSSEB  {Landw,  Vera.  Stat.,  7S  (1910),  No.  i-5,  pp,  j?85-^P.i).— These  investi- 
gations were  continued  with  some  slight  modifications  along  the  lines  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  666).  Analyses  are  given  of  the  basal  rations, 
which  consisted  of  hay,  dried  beet  chips,  and  straw,  supplemented  at  times  by 
dried  slop,  starch,  sugar,  and  peanut  oil 
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Experiments  in  milk  prodaction  were  made  with  milch  goats  and  sheep.  In 
one  test  ammonium  acetate  was  used  as  a  supplement  to  the  normal  ration, 
and  in  another  test  it  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  pure  protein  part  of  the 
ration.  In  other  tests  amid  extracts  were  used,  the  ration  always  containing 
the  same  amount  of  pure  protein  as  the  basal  ration,  but  the  amount  of  crude 
protein  varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  source  of  the  extract.  The 
average  milk  production  when  a  change  was  made  from  the  normal  ration  is 
given  in  the  following  table: 

Average  yields  of  milk  and  mUk  solids  and  percentage  of  nUlk  fat  ioith  different 
rations  as  compared  toith  yields  on  a  normal  ration. 


RaitoD. 


Ammonium  acetate  as  a  supplement 
Ammonium  acetate  as  a  substitute. . 

Amid  extract  of  grass 

Amid  extract  of  beet  chips 

Amid  extract  of  malt  sprouts 


Yield  of 

Yield  of 
matter. 

Yield  of 

Yield  of 

milk. 

fat. 

PereenL 

PereenL 

Percent. 

Percent. 

07.3 

96.0 

96.2 

97.1 

60.6 

67.8 

67.6 

67.2 

92.6 

91.8 

87,0 

102.2 

89.9 

87.3 

83.7 

89.7 

96.4 

92.8 

88.7 

08.2 

RdaUve 
percent- 
age of  fat 


PereenL 
99.4 
97.8 
113.0 
10a4 
102.1 


The  highest  yield  of  milk  and  its  constituents  was  obtained  from  the  basal 
ration  except  In  a  few  cases,  where  the  substitute  ration  gave  slightly  higher 
percentages  of  fat  The  addition  of  ammonium  acetate  to  the  basal  ration  did 
not  materially  decrease  the  yield,  but  when  the  protein  of  the  basal  ration  was 
largely  replaced  by  ammonium  acetate  the  yield  was  decreased  as  in  former 
experiments.  The  form  of  carbohydrate  did  not  affect  the  values  of  ammonium 
acetate.  There  was  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  live  weight  of  the  animals. 
The  introduction  of  amid  extracts  decreased  the  yield  slightly  but  somewhat 
less  than  in  previous  years.  Ammonium  acetate  as  a  supplement  was  without 
effect  upon  the  valuation  of  nitrogen  metabolism,  as  in  the  case  of  substitution. 
During  the  amid  extract  period  there  was  a  larger  amount  of  protein  in  the 
feces  than  in  the  normal  ration.  A  substitution  of  ammonium  acetate  caused 
no  increase  of  protein  in  the  feces;  hence,  the  formation  of  soK»lled  indigest- 
ible bacterial  protein  out  of  ammonium  acetate,  as  formerly  suggested,  was  not 
substantiated.  The  average  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  rations  are  given 
in  the  following  table: 

Average  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  rations. 


Ration. 

Dry 
matter. 

Crude 
protein. 

Pure 
protein. 

Fat. 

Nitrogen- 
free 
extract. 

Fiber. 

Basal  ration. . .              

Percent. 
69.0 
60.9 
66.7 
66.4 
66.5 

PereenL 
85.7 
90.5 
85.4 
80.8 
82.3 

Percent. 
85.1 
86.0 
67.0 

78.4 
81.3 

Percent. 
77.1 
72.4 
76.9 
81.1 

7ao 

PereenL 
80.5 
79.7 
77.3 
76.4 
77.7 

PereenL 

48.0 

Ammonium  acetate  supplement 

46.2 

Ammonium  acetate  as  a'substitute 

44.5 

Amid  extract  of  grass 

51.9 

Amid  extract  of  Beet  chips 

47.9 

In  metabolism  experiments  with  wethers  on  similar  rations  the  nitrogen  bal- 
ance showed  a  daily  loss  of  3  gm.  of  nitrogen  during  the  period  of  feeding  straw 
and  ammonium  acetate.  On  adding  a  small  amount  of  distillery  slop  this  was 
reduced  to  1.78  gm.,  and  to  0.29  gm.  by  adding  a  large  amount  of  slop.  The 
favorable  effect  of  the  slop  showed  that  the  straw  was  poorly  digested  without 
it  The  depression  was  due  to  a  lack  of  protein  in  the  straw.  The  excess  of 
nitrogen  in  the  feces  was  due  to  products  of  metabolism  and  not  to  bacteria. 
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The  general  condusioiis  drawn  from  the  entire  series  of  experiments  are  that 
an  excess  of  protein  in  tlie  feces  is  due  to  indigestible  protein  of  amid  extracts 
and  products  of  metabolism,  and  that  ammonium  salts  can  be  substituted  in 
part  for  pure  protein  both  for  maintenance  and  for  milk  production.  The 
smaller  the  protein  contait  of  the  feces,  the  higher  is  the  feeding  value  of  the 
ammonium  salt. 

Horse  chestnuts  as  a  feedincr  staff,  M.  Klino  {Landw,  Vera.  Stat.,  IS  {1910), 
No.  6,  pp.  597-424).— The  fresh  horse  chestnuts  consisted  of  82.61  per  cent 
kernel  and  17.39  per  cent  shell.  Chemical  analysis  showed  that  the  kernel  of 
the  fresh  nut  was  made  up  of  water  50.6  per  cent,  protein  3.99  per  cent,  fat 
3.47  per  cent,  nitrogen-free  extract  39.64  per  cent,  fiber  1.24  per  cent,  and  ash 
1.06  per  cent  The  husk  contained  water  52.63  per  cent  protein  1.70  per  coit, 
fat  0.11  per  cent,  nitrogen-free  extract  34.80  per  cent  fiber  10.25  per  cent  and 
ash  0.51  per  cent  The  air-dried  kernel  contained  14.20  per  cent  of  water  and 
the  air-dried  husk  13.99  per  cent 

The  article  contains  a  review  of  investigations  in  feeding  horse  chestnuts, 
and  a  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  appended. 

[Soy  cake  v.  linseed  cake],  W.  Bbuce  (Edinb.  and  East  Scot.  Col.  Agr.  Bui. 
W,  pp.  15,  charts  2;  IrUh  Farming  World,  23  {1910),  No8.  1181,  pp.  10S4,  1035; 
1182,  p.  1060). — Experiments  were  carried  out  on  2  different  farms  under  the 
ani^ices  of  the  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  first  experiment  2-year-old  Irish  bullocks  were  fed  for  121  days  on  a. 
basal  ration  of  linseed  cake,  Swede  turnips,  oat  straw,  and  hay.  With  linseed 
meal  as  a  supplement  the  cost  of  gains  in  live  weight  per  hundred  were 
£1  16s.  4d.;  with  soy-bean  cake  containing  6  per  cent  oil  £1  18s.  lid.;  and 
with  compound  soy-bean  cake  £1  198.  l|d.  In  an  experiment  on  another  farm 
the  gains  per  hundredweight  were  with  linseed  £2  Is.  7d. ;  with  soy-bean  cake 
containing  6  per  cent  of  oil  £1  178.  3d. ;  and  with  soy-bean  cake  containing  11 
per'cent  of  oil  £2  3d.  When  linseed  cake  was  fed  as  a  supplement  to  home-bred 
cattle  the  corresponding  gains  cost  £2  2s.  8d. 

The  conclusion  drawn  is  that  at  £6  15s.  per  ton  soy-bean  cake  is  a  more 
expensive  feeding  stuff  than  good  linseed  cake  at  £9  per  ton.  The  poorer  in  oil 
the  better  the  results. 

Chemical  analysis  of  fodder  plants  in  southwest  Africa,  C.  Gbimme  (Jahrh. 
Deut.  Landw,  OeselU,  25  {1910),  No.  3,  pp.  658,  659). —The  grasses  and  other 
forage  plants  which  were  analyzed  included  the  following:  Cynodon  dactylon, 
Ariatida  uniplumU,  Andropogon  contortua.  Acacia  hereroen,  Peltophorum  afri- 
oofitfm,  Croton  gratisaimus,  Flueggea  obovata,  Combretum  primigenium,  Nido- 
rella  auricvlata,  Tribulus  pechuelii,  Tamariw  articulata,  Catophractes  alexandri, 
Tribulus  terrestris,  Atriplew  vesicarUiy  RMgozum  trichototntim,  Leucosphwra 
baineaii,  Zygophyllum  sp.  and  Aitonia  capenaia. 

Notices  of  judgment  CU.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Noticea  of  Judgment  650,  pp.  12;  691, 
PP'  2)- — ^These  relate  to  the  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  "No.  3  White 
Oats"  and  the  misbranding  of  stock  feed. 

Fattening  cattle  on  beet  pulp  {Pacific  Rural  Preaa,  80  {1910),  No.  24 f  p. 
480). — Methods  of  fattening  steers  on  beet  pulp  and  straw  hay  or  alfalfa  are 
described. 

Economical  beef  production,  H.  B.  Smith  {Nebraaka  8ta.  BuL  116,  pp.  52, 
figa.  15).— A  series  of  experiments  is  reported  on  the  economy  of  lieef  produc- 
tion as  affected  by  the  food  and  by  the  individuality  of  the  animal. 

In  feeding  supplements  to  com  in  rations  for  steers,  2-year-old  grade  Short- 
horns and  Herefords  weighing  about  1.150  lbs.  each  were  fed  for  8  weeks  on  a 
81088*'— No.  4—11 6 
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basal  ration  of  corn  and  prairie  hay.  The  aTerage  gains  per  head  and  day  on  the 
different  supplements  were  as  follows:  On  bran  1.98  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  9.31  cts. 
per  pound,  on  linseed  meal  2.52  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  7.87  cts.  per  pound,  on  cotton- 
seed meal  2J29  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  8.59  cts.  per  pound,  and  on  alfalfk  hay  2.29  lbs., 
at  a  cost  of  7.4  cts.  per  pound. 

In  a  second  test,  lasting  20  weeks,  with  2-year-old  grade  Angus  weighing  about 
975  lbs.  each,  the  basal  ration  consisted  of  com  and  unshredded  com  stover. 
The  average  gains  per  head  and  day  with  the  different  supplements  were  as 
follows :  On  bran  1.76  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  10.49  cts.  per  pound,  on  linseed  meal  2.33 
lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  7.64  cts.  per  pound,  on  cotton-seed  meal  2.11  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of 
8.26  cts.  per  pound,  and  on  alfalfa  hay  2.42  lbs.,  at  g  cost  of  6.99  cts.  per  pound. 

A  further  test  was  made  with  2-year-old  grade  Shorthorn  steers  that  were 
given  a  basal  ration  of  com  and  com  stover.  In  12  weeks  the  average  gains  per 
head  and  day  with  the  different  rations  were  as  follows :  On  bran  2.53  lbs.,  at  a  cost 
of  9.24  cts.  per  pound,  on  linseed  meal  2.43  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  9.64  cts.  per  pound* 
on  cold  pressed  cotton-seed  cake  2.8  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  8.29  cts.  per  pound,  and  on 
alfalfa  hay  2.55  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  8.77  cts.  per  pound.  The  alfalfa  lot  gave  the 
largest  percentage  of  dressed  weight  and  the  carcasses  were  appraised  higher 
than  those  of  the  other  lots.  These  experiments  show  conclusively  that  in 
Nebraska  a  combination  of  com  and  alfalfa  Is  the  best  and  most  economical 
ration  for  beef  production. 

A  feeding  test  was  then  undertaken  to  determine  the  most  economical  pro- 
portion of  corn  and  alfalfa,  with  the  following  results :  On  a  heavy  feed  of  corn, 
and  of  alfalfa  bay  and  com  stover  In  equal  parts  as  a  roughage,  the  average  dally 
gain  per  head  was  2.42  lbs,  at  a  cost  of  6.78  cts.  per  pound.  Ck)rrespondlng  figures 
on  a  light  feed  of  com,  and  with  alfalfa  and  stover  In  the  proportions  of  6 : 4, 
were  2.01  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  6.51  cts.  On  a  heavy  feed  of  corn,  and  with  alfalfa 
and  stover  4.5 :  5.5,  the  gain  was  2.55  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  8.77  cts.  per  pound.  Qp  a 
medium  feed  of  corn,  with  alfalfa  and  stover  5.5 : 4.5,  the  gain  was  2.34  lbs.  at 
a  cost  of  8.76  cts.  per  pound.  On  a  light  feed  of  com,  with  alfalfa  and  stover 
6 : 4,  the  gain  was  2.08  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  8.03  ct&  per  pound.  On  a  heavy  com 
ration,  with  alfalfa  as  the  only  roughage,  the  gain  was  2.73  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of 
8.62  cts.  per  pound,  on  a  medium  com  ration  and  alfalfa  2.86  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of 
7.76  cts.  per  pound,  and  on  a  light  com  and  alfalfa  ration  2.71  lbs.,  at  a  cost 
of  6.95  cts.  per  pound.  The  groups  fed  the  medium  and  heavy  grain  rations 
dressed  practically  the  same,  with  a  slight  difference  in  favor  of  the  medium 
group.  Those  fed  the  light  grain  ration  dressed  somewhat  light  because  of 
their  lower  condition. 

These  experiments  were  made  in  different  years  and  the  price  of  feeds  varied 
somewhat,  but  from  the  entire  series  it  Is  concluded  "  that  with  corn  above  35 
cts.  per  bushel  and  with  alfalfa  not  to  exceed  $7  per  ton,  the  old  method  of 
fattening  cattle  for  market,  namely,  that  of  crowding  with  grain  and  using  but 
little  roughage,  is  much  less  profitable  than  a  more  moderate  use  of  grain  and 
correspondingly  more  roughage.  Not  to  exceed  three-fourths  of  a  full  feed  of 
corn  and  a  correspondingly  larger  quantity  of  alfalfa  will  give  practically  the 
same  daily  gains.'* 

In  order  to  study  individuality,  the  records  of  each  group  were  kept  separately 
and  the  results  as  presented  In  tabular  form  show  a  great  variation  In  the 
capacity  of  Individuals  to  make  gains  under  similar  conditions.  "  Nearly  all  of 
the  largest  gainers  of  both  experiments  were  steers  which  measured  large 
middle  girths  at  the  beginning  of  the  feeding  period,  and  It  would  seem  that  size 
of  middle  girth  Is  an  Important  factor  In  determining  future  gains.  In  these 
experiments  the  size  of  bone  did  not  seem  to  bear  any  definite  relationship  to 
rate  of  gain,  some  of  the  best  gainers  being  large  in  bone  and  some  relatively^ 
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small ;  nor  was  there  any  definite  relationship  between  heart  girths  and  rate  of 
gain,  though  the  large  majority  of  the  best  doers  of  the  several  groups  were 
large  in  heart  girth.  With  bat  few  exceptions  the  best  gainers  showed  more 
pliability  and  softness  of  skin." 

Hoer  feeding  experiments,  J.  C.  Burns  {Texas  Bta.  Bui.  191,  pp.  ISS, 
ftffs.  U). — ^A  series  of  4  experiments  in  feeding  hogs  is  reported. 

Blackstrap  molasses  was  compared  with  com  for  fiittening  hogs.  In  a  90- 
day  test  with  24  large  improved  Yorkshires,  8  to  10  months  of  age,  the  average 
daily  gains  per  head  and  day  for  the  difTerent  rations  were  as  follows:  On 
com  chop  and  molasses  1 : 1,  0.9  lb.  at  a  cost  of  10.75  cts.  per  pound ;  on  com 
chop  and  molasses  3 : 1,  1.45  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  7.53  cts. ;  and  on  com  chops  alone 
1.66  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  7.36  cts.  per  pound.  Another  lot  of  8  was  turned  on  a 
Spanish  peanut  patch  for  a  time  and  later  transferred  to  a  dry  lot  and  fed 
8kim  milk  and  the  same  amount  of  com  chop  as  the  previous  lot,  and  on  this 
ration  made  in  63  days  an  average  daily  gain  of  2.19  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  6.71  ct& 
per  pound. 

Grade  Poland-Chinas  were  compared  with  scrub  stock  (rasor  Imcks)  in  a 
feeding  test  lasting  144  days.  The  rassor  backs  on  a  ration  of  com  chop,  rice 
bran,  and  tankage  in  the  proportions  of  4 : 4 : 1  made  an  average  daily  gain  per 
bead  of  0.98  lb.,  at  a  cost  of  6.02  cts.  per  pound.  The  best  animals  of  the  grade 
Poland-Chinas  on  the  same  ration  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.31  lbs.,  at 
a  cost  of  5.94  cts.  per  pound.  The  superiority  of  the  Poland-Chinas  was  evi- 
dent, as  to  make  100  lbs.  gain  the  razor  backs  ate  205.6  lbs.  of  com  chops,  205.6 
lbs.  of  rice  bran,  and  44.2  lbs.  of  tankage,  while  the  Poland-Chinas  in  making 
tlie  same  gain  ate  202.5  lbs.  of  com  chops,  202.5  lbs.  of  rice  bran,  and  43.8  lbs. 
of  tankage.  The  Poland-Chinas  suilered  a  greater  loss  than  the  razor  backs  dur- 
ing transportation  to  the  Fort  Worth  stockyards.  The  average  of  the  weights 
taken  at  College  Station  and  at  Fort  Worth  would  show  that  tliere  was  prac- 
tically no  difference  between  the  2  lots  as  to  the  cost  of  making  100  lbs.  gain, 
but  the  Poland-Chinas  sold  for  65  cts.  per  hundredweight  more  ttian  the  razor 
backs.  Elxcludlng  the  cost  of  labor  and  expense  of  shipment  the  profit  derived 
from  each  bog  in  the  razor  back  lot  was  only  15  cts.,  while  that  from  the 
Poland-China  lot  was  ?1.63. 

In  a  feeding  test  with  18  Poland-Chinas  during  a  period  of  91  days  a  lot  fed  a 
ration  of  com  chop  made  an  average  daily  gain  per  head  of  0.21  lb.,  at  a  cost 
of  14.49  cts.  per  pound.  The  corresponding  gains  for  a  lot  on  rice  bran  was 
0.73  IbM  at  a  cost  of  3.84  eta  per  pound,  and  for  a  third  lot  on  Spanish  peanuts 
0.67  lb.,  at  a  cost  of  13.46  cts.  per  pound.  The  rations  were  then  changed  for 
tbe  same  lots  of  pigs  during  a  period  of  39  day&  The  first  lot  on  com  chops, 
rice  bran,  and  tankage  in  the  proportion  of  4:4:1  made  an  average  daily 
gain  per  head  of  1.06  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  3.15  cts.  per  pound.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  the  second  lot  fed  com  chops  and  rice  bran  1 : 1  were  1.24  lbs.,  at  a 
cost  of  3.37  cts.  per  pound,  and  for  the  third  lot  fed  com  chops  and  Spanish 
peanuts  1 : 1, 1.58  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  4.76  cts,  per  pound. 

'^Hice  bran  was  much  cheaper  than  com  and  jrielded  a  larger  gain.  The 
pork  produced  by  it  was  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  produced  by  com.  The 
shrinkage  from  the  dressed  weight  hot  to  the  dressed  weight  chilled  was  much 
greater  and  the  percentage  of  dressed  carcass  much  less.  Rice  bran  should  be 
used  more  extensively  in  pork  production  when  com  is  so  much  higher  in  price, 
and,  for  the  l)e8t  results,  should  be  fed  in  connection  with  feed  rich  in  pro- 
tein. Spanish  peanuts  fed  alone  yielded  a  larger  gain  than  com  fed  alone. 
The  results  indicated  that  an  acre  of  peanuts  of  a  yield  of  40  bu.  would  produce 
approximately  $18.40  worth  of  pork  at  $6.25  ver  100  lbs.  With  pork  at  $9  per 
100  lbs.  the  same  acre  would  produce  $26.64  worth.    Peanuts  and  corn  am- 
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bined  produced  much  more  rapid  gains  tlian  peanuts  alone.  The  quality  of  the 
pork  produced  by  peanuts  was  much  inferior  to  that  produced  by  com." 

Analyses  are  given  of  com  chops,  rice  bran,  tankage,  peanut  kernel,  peanut 
hull,  and  the  entire  peanut 

Yearbook  of  scientific  and  practical  animal  breeding,  edited  by  G.  Wilsdobf 
and  R.  MiJller  (Jahrh.  Wiss.  u,  Prakt.  Tierzuoht,  5  (1910),  pp.  F+5P2,  figs. 
35). — Part  1  of  this  yearbook  contains  original  articles  by  Bosch,  Hilzheimer, 
Macalik,  and  SchOttler  (noted  below).  Part  2  consists,  as  usual,  of  abstracts  of 
current  literature  on  zootechny.  Part  3,  which  is  a  new  feature,  includes  brief 
notes  by  breeders  concerning  their  observations  and  experiences  connected  with 
practical  breeding  operations. 

Becent  works  in  the  literature  of  animal  breeding,  H.  Kbaemeb  (Mitt.  Beat. 
Landto.  Qsell.,  25  {1910),  No9,  26,  pp.  409-407;  92,  pp.  4^^-480;  45,  pp.  659- 
656). "^A  review  of  a  number  of  important  publications  relating  to  animal  in- 
dustry which  have  recaitly  appeared  in  the  German,  French,  English,  and  Scan- 
dinavian languages. 

Evolution,  biolog^ical  and  human,  F.  Saooo  {V Evolution  Biologique  et 
Humaine.  Turin  and  Paris,  1910,  pp.  VIII +490,  pi.  i).— A  synthetical  account 
of  the  evolution  of  the  higher  forms  of  plants  and  animals  from  lower  types 
during  the  succession  of  geological  epochs,  including  both  organic  and  pi^chic 
human  evolution. 

The  sociologrical  and  political  significance  of  heredity  and  selection,  W. 
ScHALLMAYEB  {Verchung  und  Auslese  in  ihrer  Boziologischen  und  Politischm 
Bedeuiung.  Jena,  1910,  2.  ed.,  rev.  and  erU.,  pp.  XVI 1 1 +469,  figs.  i(?).— This 
book  summarizes  the  results  obtained  by  investigations  of  biologists  concerning 
variation,  heredity,  and  selection.  The  necessity  of  profiting  by  this  informa- 
tion in  the  improvement  of  man  as  well  as  other  animals  is  pointed  out  There 
are  numerous  references  to  the  literature  on  the  subject. 

Modem  study  of  heredity,  A.  Gallardo  {Las  Investigaciones  Modemes  sobre 
la  Herencia  en  Biologia.  Cordoba,  1909,  pp.  72;  rev.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  8oc 
[London],  1910,  No.  5,  pp.  557). — ^A  review  of  recent  work  on  heredity,  with 
particular  reference  to  biometry  and  Mendelian  studie& 

The  crisis  of  transformism,  F.  Le  Dantec  {La  Crise  du  Transformisme. 
Paris,  1909,  pp.  VI +292;  rev,  in  Ztschr.  Induktive  Abstam.  u.  Vererbungslehre, 
4  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  144,  145).— In  this  book  the  mutation  theory  of  species  is 
criticised,  and  the  author  advocates  the  use  of  chemical  terms  in  describing  bio- 
logical phenomena  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity. 

The  Mendelian  theory  of  heredity  and  the  augmentation  of  vigor,  A.  B. 
Bbuce  {Science,  n.  ser.,  92  {1910),  No.  827,  pp.  627,  628).— Assuming  that  domi- 
nance is  positively  correlated  with  vigor,  the  author  offers  a  mathematical 
demonstration  to  show  that  the  crossing  of  two  pure  breeds  produces  a  mean 
vigor  greater  than  the  collective  mean  vigor  of  the  parent  breeds,  and  that  the 
inbreeding  of  a  Mendelian  population  leads  to  a  decrease  in  the  mean  number 
of  elements  of  the  types  (DD)  and  (DR). 

The  significance  of  the  correlation  coefficient  when  applied  to  Mendelian 
distributions,  J.  Bbownlee  {Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  Edinb.,  90  {1909-10),  No.  6,  pp. 
479-507). — Investigations  are  reported  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  Men- 
delian theory  is  capable  of  accounting  for  the  facts  concerning  the  transmission 
of  characters  from  parent  to  offspring.  The  various  factors  which  influence 
correlation,  such  as  (1)  the  influence  of  different  methods  of  calculating  cor- 
relation of  coefficients,  (2)  assertive  mating,  (3)  correlation  coefficients  when 
more  than  2  races  mix,  are  treated  mathematically.  The  results  obtained  are 
applied  to  the  work  of  Karl  Pearson  on  the  inheritance  of  coat  color  in  horses, 
cattle,  and  greyhounda 
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The  arithmetie  of  the  inroduct  moment  method  of  calculating  the  coefficient 
of  correlation,  J.  A.  Hamub  {Amer.  Nat,  44  (1910),  No.  527,  pp.  693-699).— A 
abort  metliod  is  described  whieb  consists  in  taking  for  y  arrays  of  Tariates  O 
instead  of  tbe  grade  tbougbt  to  be  nearest  the  mean  origin.  In  this  way  the 
total  for  tbe  array  may  be  obtained  by  adding  tbe  products  of  tbe  frequencies 
by  tbeir  grades.  By  multiplying  up  by  tbe  grade  of  »  character  Siw'y' )  is  tben 
at  once  obtained. 

Inheritance  of  color  and  of  supemumerarsr  mamm»  in  crninea  pigs,  with  a 
note  on  the  occurrence  of  a  dwarf  form,  Igebna  B.  J.  Sollas  (BptB.  to  Evolu- 
tion CofH,  Roy.  8oc.  [London],  1909,  No.  5,  pp.  51-79,  pi.  1,  figs,  t;  aba.  in  ZUchr. 
Induktive  Abstam.  u.  Vererbungslehre,  4  {1910),  No.  2,  p.  155). — A  report  of  6 
years'  experiments  with  guinea  pigs,  in  wbicb  tbe  cbaracters  studied  were  pig- 
mentation, dwarfness,  and  supernumerary  mammie. 

Albinism  was  found  to  be  recessive  to  the  fully  colored  forms.  The  other 
color  factors  were  6,  ticking  of  tbe  bairs;  B,  black  pigment  in  tbe  eye  and  skin; 
B,  red  pigment  in  the  bair,  and  red  and  cbocolate  pigment  in  tbe  skin  and  eye ; 
and  Ch,  cbocolate  pigment  in  tbe  bair,  skin,  and  eye.  These  colored  forms  fiiU 
into  2  series,  a  dark-eyed  series  and  a  ruby-eyed  one,  according  as  tbe  factor  for 
black  pigment  is  present  or  abs^it  Each  of  tbese  forms  may  exist  in  a  dilute 
condition,  and  such  dilute  forms  bebave  as  recessive  to  tbe  corresponding  form 
with  intense  pigmentation. 

A  peculiar  dwarf  form  appeared  which  was  remarkable  in  tbe  shortness  of  the 
body  and  limbs  and  tbe  unusual  form  of  tbe  bead.  No  offspring  were  obtained. 
The  proportions  in  tbe  families  wbere  they  occurred,  74  normals  to  25  dwarfs, 
point  to  tbe  condition  as  being  recessive.    Four-fiftbs  of  tbe  dwarfs  were  males. 

Supernumerary  mammie  were  present  in  botb  sexes.  More  than  one  addi- 
tional pair  were  never  observed,  and  in  many  cases  an  additional  mamma  was 
present  on  one  side  only.  Tbe  beredity  of  this  cbaracter  resembles  tbat  of  tbe 
extra  toe  in  guinea  pigs  and  poultry,  in  apparently  sbowing  neitber  dominance 
nor  recession.  Tbus,  normal  offspring  of  abnormal  parents  may  give  some 
abormal  young. 

Bex-limited  inheritance,  P.  B.  Hadlet  {Science,  n.  ser.,  S2  {1910),  No.  8S1, 
p.  7^).— This  is  a  note  concerning  numerous  crosses  of  poultry  made  at  the 
Bhode  Island  Station  in  1892,  wbicb  illustrates  sex-limited  inheritance. 

In  the  Indian  Game-Plymoutb  Rock  crosses  tbe  cockerels  were  between  In- 
dian Game  and  Plymouth  Rock  in  sbape.  Tbe  combs  resembled  those  of  tbe 
Indian  Games  and  tbe  plumage  tbat  of  tbe  Plymouth  Rocks.  Tbe  pullets  were 
black  and  more  like  the  Indian  Games  in  shape. 

Investiirations  on  the  cause  of  hair  whorl  in  domesticated  animals,  with 
Sfpecial  reference  to  the  forehead  ''  star  *^  and  its  practical  sifirnificance  for 
JudcriufiT  live  stock,  B.  Bosch  ( Untersuchungen  Uher  die  Unache  der  Haarwir- 
belbildung  bei  den  Haustieren  mit  beaonderer  BerUcksichiigung  des  Qeaichts- 
icirbela  und  dessen  praktische  Bedeutung  fUr  Bevrteiliing,  Leistung  und  Zuchi 
der  Haustiere.  Inaug  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1910,  pp.  55,  figs.  4;  Jahrb,  Wias.  u. 
Prakt.  Tierzuchi,  5  {1910),  pp.  94-140 *  figs  -♦.— Tbe  prevalence  of  many 
maxims  among  breeders  concerning  the  hair  whorls  as  a  sign  of  a  good  breeding 
animal  has  led  the  author  to  study  minutely  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  hair  and  surrounding  tissues  and  the  developmoit  of  the  hair  and  hair 
follicles  in  the  embryo. 

As  a  result  the  author  finds  tbat  tbe  position  and  size  of  the  whorl  on  the 
forehead  is  dependent  upon  the  movements  of  the  ears,  eyes,  nose,  and  lips 
and  the  texture  and  thickness  of  the  skin.  He  has  illustrated  the  action  of 
the  different  muscles  by  stretching  a  sheet  of  rubber  perforated  with  pins 
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over  the  skull  of  the  horee.  A  pull  from  any  portion  of  such  a  sheet  will 
alter  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  pins. 

Reasoning  from  analogy,  the  author  believes  that  the  position  of  the  hair 
whorl  will  depend  upon  the  part  of  the  head  which  has  the  best  development 
of  muscle&  A  horse  with  a  well  developed  nervous  system  will  have  an  active 
movement  of  the  eye  and  ear  muscles,  while  large  re^iratory  organs  will 
necessitate  a  strong  musculature  about  the  nose.  Therefore,  it  is  argued  that 
a  conspicuous  facial  whorl  signifies  a  highly  bred  animal  with  a  nervous 
temperament  The  author  also  ventures  to  draw  other  conclusions  regarding 
hair  whorls  as  indications  of  an  animal  of  superior  qualiflcation& 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Who  has  seen  a  European  wild  oxP  M.  Hilzheimeb  {Jahrh.  Wiss.  u.  PrakU 
Tierzucht,  5  (1910),  pp.  42-9S,  figs,  i7).— A  discussion  of  the  characteristics 
of  Bos  primigenius,  which  inhabited  Europe  within  historic  times,  as  described 
or  depicted  by  different  authors  and  observers  both  ancient  and  modem. 

The  Augsburg  painting  of  the  wild  ox  is  considered  to  be  the  best  repre- 
sentation made  in  the  Middle  Ages,  while  the  pictures  in  Hert>erstain's  Travels 
can  not  be  true  to  life,  although  Herberstain*s  account  of  B.  pritnigenius  is 
an  important  document  in  furnishing  evidence  that  the  species  in  the  wild 
form  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  author  finds  no  substantial  evidence 
that  any  wild  form  of  B.  longifrons  lived  in  eastern  Europe. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Morphological-microscopical  study  of  sheep's  wool  as  a  help  in  judging 
the  purity  of  the  breed  of  sheep,  B.  Macauk  (Jahrh,  Wiss,  u,  Prakt.  TierzuchU 
5  {1910),  pp.  H1-15S,  figs,  12), — ^This  article  contains  discussions,  measure- 
ments, and  micro-photographs  of  wool  hairs,  of  pure-bred  sheep  of  the  Balkan 
States  and  crosses  of  these  with  the  Rambouillet  and  Merino  breeds.  The 
value  of  using  the  microscope  in  studying  the  strength  of  the  wool  fiber  and 
in  classifying  wool  and  related  problems  is  pointed  out. 

Growth  measurements  of  horses,  F.  SchOttleb  (Jahrh.  Wiss.  u,  Prakt. 
Tierzucht,  5  (1910),  pp,  1-Jtl), — Measurements  were  made  of  different  lots 
of  horses  in  the  Province  of  Hanover,  those  of  one  lot  of  48  horses  being  as 
follows:  At  6  months  of  age,  circumference  of  cannon  bone  15.75  cm.,  height 
of  withers  131.04  cm.,  gfirth  135.81  cm.;  at  1  year  of  age,  circumference  of 
cannon  bone  16.73  cm.,  height  at  withers  139.83  cm.,  girth  146.83  cm.;  at  1| 
years  of  age,  circumference  of  cannon  bone  23.81  cm.,  height  at  withers  147.58 
cm.,  girth  167.1  cm. 

The  author  found  that  the  cannon  bone  on  the  right  foreleg  was  generally 
larger  than  that  on  the  left  Several  other  conclusions  are  also  drawn,  and  a 
bibliography  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

Lord  Morton's  quagga  hybrid  and  origin  of  dun  horses,  J.  Wilson  (Vature 
[London],  84  (1910),  No,  21SS,  p.  S28;  Vet,  Rec,  2S  (1910),  No.  1159,  pp.  189, 
190). — Because  the  author  thinks  that  a  chestnut  mare  could  not  produce  a 
bay  offspring,  he  has  some  doubts  al)out  the  ancestry  of  the  famous  quagga 
hybrid  of  lA)rd  Morton.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  dun  color  in  horses 
is  not  a  reversion. 

[Lord  Morton's  quagga  hybrid  and  origin  of  dun  horses],  J.  C.  Ewabt 
(Nature  [London],  84  (1910),  No.  21S3,  p.  328;  Vet.  Rec,  28  (1910),  No.  1159, 
pp,  189,  190). — This  is  an  answer  to  the  objections  raised  by  Wilson  in  the 
article  noted  above. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  prevailing  color  of  all  the  wild  Equldse  now  living 
in  Asia  is  dun.  Crosses  between  varieties  of  Burchell's  zebras  with  white 
points  and  crosses  between  zebras  and  ponies  have  usually  dark  patches  at 
the  fetlocks,  and  the  body  color  of  zebra-horse  hybrids  is  usually  yellow. 
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rufoofi,  or  leather-dan,  so  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  remote  ancestors  of 
tbe  modem  zebras  only  differed  in  their  coat  color  from  Prejval8ky*s  horse 
in  being  more  richly  striped.  It  is  also  stated  that  there  are  2  kinds  of 
duns,  first,  those  without  either  a  dorsal  band,  shoulder  or  leg  stripes,  and, 
second,  those  with  the  band  and  as  a  rule  with  more  or  less  distinct  bars 
on  the  legs. 

'^  Yellow-dnns  with  a  dorsal  band  and  at  least  vestiges  of  leg  bars  are  in 
aU  probability  either  the  descendants  of  a  long  line  of  dun  ancestors  or  are 
reyersion&  .  .  .  That  dun  is  latent  in  some  bays  and  blacks  was  proved 
recently  by  a  black  Shetland  mare  from  Unst  producing  to  a  bay  Arab  (Insaf), 
with  a  dorsal  band  and  leg  bars,  a  richly  striped  yellow-dun/' 

"A  light  chestnut  Iceland  pony  mare  in  my  stud  produced  a  bay-dun  with 
dark  points  to  a  yellow-dun  Prejyalsky  stallion,  and  a  richly  striped  yellow- 
dim  Highland  mare  produced  first  a  dark  bay  with  dark  points  and  then  a 
lU^t  bay  (also  with  dark  points)  to  a  chestnut  thoroughbred  (Diplomat). 
I  am,  hence,  not  surprised  that  Lord  Morton's  chestnut  Arab  produced  a  filly 
of  a  bay  or  bay-dun  color  to  a  quagga." 

'^My  crossing  experiments  do  not  support  the  view  that  chestnut  never 
contains  bay  or  that  yellow-dun  is  always  dominant  with  chestnut,  bay,  brown, 
and  black.  They,  on  the  whole,  support  the  view  that  characters  are  *  patent ' 
or  *  latent '  rather  than,  as  Mendelians  say,  '  present '  or  *  absent/ '' 

Lord  Morton's  quagga  hybrid  and  origin  of  dun  horses,  J.  Wilson  and 
J.  C.  EwABT  (Nature  [London],  84  {1910),  No.  2138,  pp.  494,  ^55).— A  further 
discussion  in  support  of  the  contentions  noted  above. 

The  inheritance  of  dun  coat  color  in  the  horse,  J.  B.  Robebtson  {Vet.  Rec, 
28  (1910),  No.  1161,  pp.  225-228).— Data  were  obtained  from  Weatherby's 
stndbook  and  the  early  Racing  Calendars  with  refer^ce  to  the  dominance  of 
dun,  but  are  not  sufficient  from  which  to  draw  definite  conclusions. 

History  and  peculiarities  of  the  mule-foot  hog,  W.  J.  Spillman  (Amer. 
Breeders  Mag,,  1  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  178-182,  figs.  5).— This  contains  further 
details  concerning  the  history  and  characteristics  of  this  breed  (E.  S.  R^  22» 
p.  379). 

Investigations  on  the  origin  and  historical  development  of  the  bulldog 
and  puff-f aced  animals,  B.  Poetting  ( Unterauehungen  uher  die  Entstehung  und 
die  historische  Entwicklung  der  Bylldogge  und  des  Mopses.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ. 
Bern,  1909,  pp.  SS,  pis.  7;  rev.  in  Arch.  Rassen  u.  Oeselk  Bioh,  7  (1910),  No.  4, 
pp.  498,  499). — ^The  author  finds  that  under  domestication  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  facial  parts  of  all  domesticated  animals  to  beA>me  shortened  because 
the  teeth  are  used  less  than  when  in  a  wild  state,  where  any  tendency  of  this 
kind  would  not  survive  long  enough  for  the  Individual  to  breed.  The  changes 
in  the  teeth  and  other  portions  of  the  skull  correlated  with  short-headedness  are 
discussed. 

Beport  of  conunittee  on  animal  hybrids,  W.  J.  Spillman  et  al.  (Amer. 
Breeders  Mag.,  1  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  19$-19€)  .—This  contains  an  account  of  the 
work  in  animal  hybridization  now  in  progress  at  the  experiment  stations  and 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

Problems  of  animal  morphology,  Q.  G.  Bourne  (Science,  n.  ser.,  32  (1910), 
No.  830,  pp.  729-742).— An  address  before  the  zoological  section  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1910. 

It  is  pointed  o«t  that  in  the  past  the  study  of  animal  form  has  placed  the 
evolutionary  theory  on  a  sound  basis,  but  that  if  morphology  is  to  advance  in 
the  future  the  work  must  be  so  broadened  as  to  study  the  causes  which  produce 
changes  in  the  animal  body.  The  ground  is  taken  that  investigations  show  that 
external  conditions  modify  the  germ  cell  and  that  such  modifications  are 
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probably  inherited.     It  is  suggested  tbat  tbe  characters  segregated  during 
segmentation  may  in  some  way  be  identified  with  the  ensyms  in  the  germ  celL 

The  relation  of  nucleoli  to  chromosomefs,  H.  E.  Jobdan  (ArcJi,  ZeUforscK,  5 
(1910),  No.  S,  pp.  894-405,  figs.  P).--In  studies  of  Echinoderms  the  author  finds 
that  the  chromotin  substance  of  chromosomes  appears  to  arise  from  the 
nucleolus  by  a  process  of  budding  and  dispersing.  Evidence  obtained  by  other 
observers  is  also  cited  which  does  not  support  the  hypotliesls  of  the  morphologi- 
cal individuality  of  the  chromosome. 

The  process  of  fertilization  and  other  cytologrical  problems,  B.  Nfiinso  {Dm 
Problem  der  Befruohtungavorgdnge  und  andere  Zyiologische  Fragen.  Beriki, 
1910,  pp.  5S2,  pl8.  5,  figs.  119). — ^Among  the  many  problems  connected  with 
nuclear  union  and  division  treated  in  tliis  boois  are  the  following:  Micro- 
chemistry  of  the  nucleus,  eilect  of  chloroform,  plasmolysis,  and  other  factors  on 
nuclear  and  cell  division,  individuality  of  the  chromosomes,  relation  between 
the  nucleus  and  size  of  the  cell,  chromosome  reduction,  and  the  nucleus  as  the 
carrier  of  the  idioplasm.  In  the  transmission  of  cliaracters  from  cell  to  cell 
and  from  generation  to  generation,  the  author  ascribes  less  influence  to  the 
nucleus  than  do  many  other  investigators. 

An  extensive  bibliograpliy  is  appended. 

Three  examples  of  duplicity  in  chick  embryos  with  a  case  of  ovum  in  ore, 
C.  H.  O'DONOGHUE  {Anai.  Am.,  57  (1910),  No.  20,  pp.  590-596,  figs.  -J).— Two 
cases  of  syncephalic  monsters,  one  a  case  of  independent  embryos  in  the  same 
egg,  and  a  case  of  an  egg  within  an  egg,  are  illustrated  and  described.  The 
literature  relating  to  similar  cases  is  cited. 

[The  anatomy  of  the  sex  organs  of  hermaphrodites]  (Nature  [London^,  85 
(1910),  No.  2140,  p.  19).— A  note  on  some  ancient  museum  specimens  of  the  sex 
organs  of  cattle  and  poultry. 

Live  stock  and  fanning  fifty  years  ago  (Live  Stock  Jour.  [London],  70 
(1909),  No.  1864,  pp.  671,  672;  71  (1910),  Nos.  1867,  pp.  31,  82;  1868,  p.  55).— 
An  account  of  the  live  stock  industry  gleaned  from  visits  to  Scotland,  the  C5ots- 
wold  Hills,  and  SufTolk  and  Essex  counties,  in  the  early  sixties. 

Cooperative  live  stock  insurance,  E.  A.  Stopfobd  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London], 
17  (1910),  No.  8,  pp.  643-649). — ^A  summary  of  the  principles  on  which  coopera- 
tive live  stock  insurance  in  the  continental  countries  of  Europe  is  organized. 

Safety  and  comfort  of  stock  in  transportation  (Breeder^ s  Oaz.,  58  (1910), 
No.  21,  pp.  1079,  1080,  figs.  5).— A  discussion  of  the  causes  of  shrinkage  in  live 
stock  transportation.  A  new  type  of  live  stock  car,  which  lias  many  humani- 
tarian features,  is  illullrated  and  described. 

Begulations  governing  the  certification  of  recognized  breeds  and  pore 
bred  animals  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Order  175,  pp.  6). — ^These 
regulations  apply  to  animals  imported  into  the  United  States  for  breedinsr  pur- 
poses. There  is  also  a  list  of  recognized  breeds  and  books  of  record  in  Canada 
and  Europe. 

Live  stock  commercial  literature,  C.  S.  Plumb  (Breeder^s  Qaz.,  58  (1910), 
No.  22,  pp.  1136,  1137).— A  discussion  of  the  live  stock  sale  catalogue,  in  which 
it  is  pointed  out  that  if  the  pedigrees  and  other  data  which  these  catalogues 
contain  should  be  accurately  compiled  they  would  serve  as  valuable  reference 
books  for  breeders  to  keep  on  file. 

Factors  concerned  in  the  acclimatization  of  European  fttiintalg  in  AAgeriBL 
and  warm  countries  (Bui.  Agr.  AlgMe  et  Tunisie,  16  (1910),  No.  17,  pp.  413- 
4I8), — ^A  brief  account  of  the  buffalo,  zebu,  and  French  breeds  of  cattle  which 
have  l>een  introduced  into  Algeria. 

The  essential  factors  in  the  acclimatization  of  European  live  stock  at 
Tonkin,  B.  Douabche  (Agr.  Prat.  Pays  Chauds,  10  (1910),  No.  91,  pp.  271- 
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290), — ^A  general  dlscussioii  of  this  topic,  with  a  brief  report  of  the  success 
already  obtainea  with  the  Importatloii  of  live  stock  ifrom  Europe  and  Australia. 

Lan^hom  catU©  {Country  Life  [Lonrfow],  28  (1910),  No,  724,  pp.  727-729, 
fiffs.  6). — ^An  account  of  the  hiterest  recently  taken  in  England  In  this  breed* 
Including  a  description  of  the  desirable  points  of  a  modem  type  of  Longhom. 

Cattle  in  Central  America,  J.  E.  Dowkihg  {Breeder's  Oaz,,  58  {1910),  No,  19, 
pp.  961,  962,  figs.  S), — ^An  account  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  cattle 
industry  in  Central  American  countries  because  of  poor  stock,  inadequate 
methods  of  handling,  Texas  fever  and  other  pests,  and  unstable  conditions  of 
government 

Cattle  breeding  in  Sweden,  A.  Riohabdskn  {Landw.  Jahrh.,  S9  {1910),  No. 
4-5,  pp.  62S-774,  pU,  9,  fig,  i).— A  report  of  a  study  of  the  cattle  industry  of 
Sweden  by  a  German  professor  of  agriculture.  The  principal  topics  discussed 
are  characteristics  of  breeds,  feeding  and  management,  yields  of  milk  and  milk 
f^t,  control  unions,  methods  of  registering  pure  breeds,  and  official  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  cattle  breeding.  Comparisons  are  drawn  between  cattle 
breeding  in  Sweden  and  Germany. 

Cattle  breeding  in  the  German  colonies,  Schiluhg  {Tropenpfianzer,  U 
{1910),  No,  11,  pp,  555-566). — ^An  account  of  progress  made  in  the  adaptation  of 
European  breeds  of  live  stock  to  the  conditions  which  exist  in  the  colonial 
possessions  of  the  German  Empire. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  bovine  races  in  the  lower  basin  of  the 
Yanertse,  Patbigeon  {Bui.  8oc.  Cent.  M6d.  V€t,,  87  {1910),  No.  I4,  pp,  298- 
SOO). — ^A  brief  report  on  cattle  breeding  in  that  region.  The  native  cattle  con- 
sist of  zebus  and  builaloes.  Durhams,  Ayrshires,  Jerseys,  and  other  breeds 
have  been  imported  from  Europe,  Australia,  and  America. 

Conformation  and  selection  of  cavalry  horses,  G.  Babbieb  {Rec,  MH,  V^t., 
87  {1910),  No,  IS,  pp.  441-459). —Thin  is  a  report  to  the  HIppological  Congress 
In  June,  1910,  in  which  the  desirable  points  of  cavalry  horses  are  discussed. 

The  Port  Beno  remount  station,  W.  C.  Shobt  {Jour.  U.  8.  Cavalry  Assoc,,  21 
(1910),  No.  81,  pp,  699-409). —An  account  of  the  methods  of  training  cavalry 
and  artillery  horses  at  this  station. 

Endurance  races,  E.  D.  Thomas  (Jour.  U.  8.  Cavalry  Assoc.,  21  {1910),  No. 
81,  pp.  444-462). — ^An  account  of  an  endurance  test  of  horses  in  the  saddle  and 
buggy.  The  characters  desired  for  an  ideal  cavalry  horse  for  the  United  States 
Army  are  also  discussed. 

Prevention  of  damage  to  hides,  skins,  and  wool  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London], 
17  (1910),  No.  8,  pp.  620-628).— A  discussion  of  the  causes  and  means  of  pre- 
vention of  damage  to  hides  by  the  warble  fly,  sheep  scab  and  other  parasites, 
the  tar  branding  of  sheep,  sheep  dips,  dirty  condition  of  animals,  and  Improper 
methods  of  flaying. 

Dalgety's  annual  wool  review  for  Australasia  (Dalgety's  Ann.  Wool  Rev. 
Austral.,  1009-10,  pp.  66,  charts  5). — ^This  is  the  usual  annual  review,  contain- 
ing statistics  and  discussions  of  the  production,  exportation,  and  value  of  the 
wool  clip  of  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  for  the  season  1909-10, 
which  has  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

AtiItwrI  breeding  (Jahresher.  Landw.  Konigr.  Sachs.,  1909,  pp.  161-198). — 
This  contains  the  live-stock  statistics  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  for  the  year 
1900.  There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats, 
and  an  increase  in  horses  and  swine. 

The  business  hen,  H.  W.  Colungwood  (New  York,  1910,  pp.  192,  figs.  4^).— 
A  practical  book  on  breeding,  hatching,  raising,  and  handling  poultry  for  egg 
production.    Several  chapters  have  been  contributed  by  station  officials. 
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Experiments  with  ostriches,  J.  B.  Duerden  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  ^ood  Hope,  95 
{1909),  N08.  h  pp.  474-487;  5,  pp.  600-608;  6,  pp.  687-692;  86  {1910),  No.  i,  pp. 
27-32;  37  {1910),  No,  2,  pp.  133-138,  pU.  3,  figs.  12).— This  is  a  continuation 
of  articles  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  473).  The  topics  discussed  are 
acclimatization  of  ostriches,  principles  of  ostrich  breeding,  structure  and 
nutrition  of  the  green  feather,  cause  of  bavB,  cause  of  weakness  and  density  of 
flue,  and  the  influence  of  nutrition,  season,  and  Quilling  on  the  feather  crop. 

BAIBT  FASMIN&— BAIBTINO. 

Milk  records  of  Allgau  cows,  1894-1909  {Molk.  Ztg.  Berlin,  20  {1910), 
No8.  48,  pp.  567,  568;  50,  pp.  590,  591).— The  milk  production  of  3,000  regis- 
tered cows  of  ttie  Allgau  breed  ranged  from  1,288  to  6,008  kg.  per  year.  The 
average  yield  for  16  years  was  3,113  kg.  of  milk,  containing  3.64  per  cent  of  fat 

As  a  rule,  the  highest  yields  occurred  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  lactation  periods 
and  when  the  cows  freshened  in  the  winter  months.  A  high  yield  usually  was 
accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  fat  Age  did  not  appear  to 
affect  the  fat  content  to  any  appreciable  extent  There  seemed  to  be  a  corre- 
lation between  form  and  function,  as  the  heavy  milkers  scored  high  when 
Judged  according  to  the  usual  "  milk  signs.'' 

Beport  of  the  cow-testing  associations  in  Lolland-Falster  County,  1908-0, 
C.  P.  Skov  {Ber.  Kontrolfor.  Virks.  Lolland-Falaters  8tift,  1908-9,  pp.  58).— 
Average  data  for  the  year  for  the  production  and  feed  consumption  of  750 
herds,  aggregating  17,263  cows,  with  summaries,  are  given  in  the  report 

Beport  of  the  cow-testing  associations  in  Malmohus  County,  1909—10, 
J.  NiLSSON  {Malmo.  Ldm  Hushdll.  8allsk.  Kvrtlsakr.,  1910,  No.  3,  pp.  40S- 
518). — Data  for  154  associations,  including  2,398  herds  and  47,659  cows  in  the 
aggregate,  are  given  for  the  year  1909-10,  with  summary  figures  for  10-year 
periods  in  the  case  of  5  of  the  associations. 

Beport  of  the  fifth  2-7ears'  competition  for  dairy  herds  in  Funen  County, 
1907-8,  N.  A.  OvE  and  P.  A.  M5BKEBEao  (Ber.  To-Aar.  Konkur.  Hele  Kvogghold, 
Fyns  Stiff,  5  [1907-8],  pp.  Vn+256,  pis.  42). —The  object  of  the  competlUon, 
which  was  restricted  to  herds  of  the  red  Danish  breed  of  cows  in  Funen  County, 
was  to  discover  the  herds  from  the  side  of  both  breeding  and  production  tliat 
would  be  of  most  value  in  the  improvement  of  the  general  dairy  herds  of  the 
county. 

The  cows  in  the  best  herd  averaged  9,016  Danish  pounds  of  milk  (about  9,917 
lbs.  avoirdupois),  containing  3.77  per  cent  of  fat.  Descriptions  of  the  methods 
of  management  and  the  history  of  the  competing  herds  and  of  the  breeding  of 
the  animals  are  given. 

The  dairy  industry  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  J.  Abthaud-Berthet  and  A. 
PebbiAb  {Bol.  Inst.  Agron.  [8do  Paulo],  1909,  No.  11,  pp.  289-295).— A  brief 
statistical  account  of  the  progress  in  dairying,  which  is  slow  in  spite  of  the 
natural  advantages  of  soil  and  climate. 

Dairy  industry  developing  in  Bussia,  J.  H.  Snodobass  {Daily  Cons,  and 
Trade  Rpts.  [U.  8.],  13  {1910),  No.  150,  pp.  1193-1198).— An  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  dairy  industry  in  Siberia,  European  Russia,  and  Finland. 

Because  of  the  form  of  land  tenure  creameries  have  sprung  up  in  all  sections 
where  there  are  adequate  transportation  facilities.  In  Siberia  there  are  now 
1,868  creameries,  about  30  per  cent  of  which  are  managed  by  artels  (union 
associations).  In  1909,  124,416,000  lbs.  of  butter  was  exported  from  West 
Siberia,  an  eightfold  increase  during  the  past  10  years.  In  Finland  there  is  an 
Export  Association  of  Dairy  Farmers,  which  owns  about  100  dairies  and  which 
exports  annually  to  England  $1,500,000  worth  of  butter. 
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Hrst  century  of  dairyingr  in  New  South  Wales,  F.  McCaffrey  (Sydney, 
1909,  pp.  S36,  figs.  128).— A  popular  work  on  dairying,  with  a  historical  account 
of  the  development  of  dairying  In  Australia  but  more  particularly  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  author  has  gleaned  considerable  material  from  records  aiid  news- 
papers concerning  the  Introduction  of  pure  breeds  in  the  early  days  In  Australia. 
[Literature  on  dairying:  for  1909],  M.  MttixEB  (Jahresber.  Landw.,  24 
{190$),  pp,  S75-S96).— This  contains  brief  reviews  of  leading  articles  on  dairy- 
ing which  appeared  in  the  German  language  during  the  year. 

Beport  of  the  attorney  general  in  the  matter  of  the  milk  investigation, 
K.  R.  CMalley  {Albany,  N.  T.,  1910,  pp,  329). —ThiB  consists  of  testimony  of 
experts  concerning  the  cost  of  producing  and  distributing  the  milk  supply  of 
dtles,  which  was  obtained  during  an  investigation  of  an  allied  milk  trust 

State  or  municipal  controlP  G.  M.  WHriAKEB  (Amer.  Food  Jour.,  5  (1910), 
Vo.  12,  pp,  28-S6,  fig.  1). — ^A  lecture  before  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments  at  New  Orleans,  November 
ao,  1910. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both  municipal  and  State  control  over 
milk  and  dairy  products  are  discussed,  and  the  author,  although  having  reached 
no  positive  opinion,  is  f&vorably  Inclined  to  the  view  that  the  general  principles 
governing  the  production  and  distribution  should  be  fixed  by  the  State  legis- 
lature but  that  the  administration  of  such  laws  must  remain,  in  part  at  least, 
tn  the  hands  of  the  municipalities.  "  Possibl^t  however,  the  final  and  best 
solntion  of  the  problem  would  be  along  the  line  of  cooperation  of  State  and 
municipality,  with  the  State  in  the  last  analysis  responsible  for  results  and 
baving  supervisory  powers  over  the  cities  that  are  not  up  to  the  State  standard, 
but  allowing  any  municipality  to  take  steps  in  advance  of  that  if  it  wishes  to 
do  so." 

Cooperative  milk  depot  in  England,  C.  R.  Loop  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts. 
[C.  S.],  15  (1910),  yo.  150,  pp.  1200,  1201).— An  account  of  a  large  cooperative 
Mdety  recently  organized  in  Wiltshire  for  the  purpose  of  bujring  milk  and 
disposing  of  it  as  milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 

IGraded  milk  and  cream],  V.  E.  Fttlleb  (Pract  Dairyman,  i  (1910),  No  17, 
pp.  193,  195), — In  addition  to  other  matters  connected  with  a  farm  where 
sanitary  milk  is  produced,  there  is  an  account  of  the  method  of  grading  the 
qoaUty  and  fixing  the  price  of  milk.  Besides  the  general  milk  which  is  sup- 
posed to  come  within  the  law,  there  are  the  grades  designated  as  "baby" 
milk,  containing  4  per  cent  of  fat,  2  grades  of  "children's"  milk,  containing  41 
ind  5  per  cent  of  f&t,  respectively,  and  "  special "  milk,  containing  6  per  cent 
of  fat.    Cream  is  graded  as  light,  heavy,  and  special. 

HUk  and  cream,  raw  and  pasteurized,  K  Gudeman  (Amer,  Food  Jour.,  5 
WlO),  No.  12,  pp.  88-91).— A  paper  read  before  the  National  Association  of 
Ice  Cream  Manufacturers  at  Atlantic  City,  November  17,  1910,  on  standards 
for  milk  and  cream  and  on  the  doubtful  benefit  of  pasteurization.  From  his 
own  experience  the  author  concludes  that  sterilizing  is  a  better  safeguard  than 
pasteurizing. 

Bzperiments  in  sterilizing  sweet  milk  and  cream  at  from  120  to 
130*  a,  N.  O.  Hofman-Bang,  H.  P.  Lunde,  and  P.  V.  F.  Petersen-Landmack 
(Ben  K.  Vet,  og  Landhohojskoles  Lah.  Landokonom.  Forsdg  [Copenhagen],  71 
(1910),  pp,  5-21,  figs,  4;  N.  T.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer,  Cream.,  SI  (1910),  No. 
S,pp.  104,  lOS), — ^A  sterilizing  apparatus  is  illustrated  and  described,  for  which 
the  claim  was  made  that  with  it  milk  and  cream  can  be  heated  to  120  to  ISO""  C. 
without  injuring  their  quality  or  that  of  butter  made  from  cream  heated  to 
this  temperature. 
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After  experiments  with  the  apparatus  the  authors  report  that  the  apparatus 
furnished  milk  in  practically  germ-free  condition  and  that  it  did  not  give  a 
cooked  taste  to  the  milk.  Butter  made  from  sterilized  cream  was  not  of  better 
quality  nor  did  it  keep  better  than  common  pasteurized  butter.  The  yield  of 
butter  was  about  3  per  cent  less,  the  water  content  of  the  butter  slightly  lower, 
and  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  buttermilk  somewhat  higher  than  with  the 
common  Danish  pasteurizing  apparatus. 

Standards  for  evaporated  milk,  sweetened  condensed  milk  and  condensed 
skim  milk. — ^Federal  and  State  dairy  laws,  O.  F.  Hunzikbb  (Indiana  8ta. 
BuL  US,  popular  ed„  pp.  15,  fig,  1), — ^A  popular  edition  of  a  bulletin  preyiously 
noted  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  778). 

Notices  of  Judgment  ( U,  8.  Dept,  Agr,,  Notices  of  Judgment  673^  67J^,  680, 
p.  1  each), — These  relate  to  the  adulteration  of  ndlk. 

Testing  cream  for  butter  fat,  O.  F.  Hunzikeb  (Indiana  8t<i,  Bui.  145,  popular 
ed.y  pp.  22,  figs.  16).— A  popular  edition  of  the  bulletin  previously  noted  (R 
S.  B.,  24,  p.  77). 

The  influence  of  soy-bean  cakes  on  the  quality  of  butter,  L.  F.  Rosenqben 
(Meddel.  Centralanst.  FOrsdhsv.  Jordhruksomrddet,  No.  SO,  pp.  8), — Soy-bean 
cakes  fed  to  milch  cows  at  the  rate  of  2.6  kg.  per  head  a  day  did  not  cause 
any  undesirable  flavors  in  the  milk  or  butter. 

Beport  on  the  Irish  butter  industry,  J.  R.  Caufbkll  et  al.  (Dept.  Agr.  and 
Tech.  Instr.  Ireland,  Rpt.  Dept.  Com.  Irish  Butter  Indus.,  1910,  pp.  55+X/-f 
604). — ^This  is  a  report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  interpret  the 
principal  forms  of  trade  descriptions  at  present  applied  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  to  suggest  any  additional  measures,  if  de^rable,  for  the  departmoit 
to  take  in  the  interests  of  the  Irish  butter  industry. 

Trade  definitions  are  given  of  butter,  creamery  butter,  dairy  butter,  and 
factory  butter.  Minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the  committee  are  reported  in 
full.  Appendixes  contain  data  on  dairying  in  other  countries,  statistics  on  the 
cost  of  butter  production,  prices  realized  from  butter,  and  other  data. 

Butter  substitutes,  W.  P.  Cutlbb  (Amer.  Food  Jour.,  5  (1910),  No.  12,  pp.  86- 
44). — ^Thls  is  an  address  before  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food 
and  Dairy  Departments  at  New  Orleans,  December  1,  1910,  in  which  the 
legislation  relative  to  oleomargarine,  adulterated  butter,  and  process  or  r«io- 
vated  butter  is  discussed. 

Acidity  in  cheese  making,  trans,  by  J.  H.  Monrad  (Dairy,  22  (1910),  Nos. 
26S,  p.  29S;  246,  pp.  821,  S22). — ^A  translation  of  a  portion  of  an  article  by 
O.  Jensen  on  the  influence  of  acidity  in  the  manufacture  of  Emmental  cheese. 
Comments  of  the  translator  are  also  given  to  show  the  significance  of  acidity 
in  the  manufacture  of  Cheddar  cheese. 

The  production  of  volatile  fatty  acids  and  esters  in  Cheddar  cheese  and 
their  relation  to  the  development  of  flavor,  S.  K.  Suzuki,  B.  G.  Hastings,  and 
K  B.  Habt  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  7  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  -}5i-^8).— Previously 
noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  679). 

The  cheese  of  Loiret  and  Loir-et-Cher,  A.  Rolet  (Laiterie,  20  (1910),  No.  22, 
pp.  169-171). — An  account  of  the  growth  of  the  cheese  industry  in  these  depart- 
ments, with  details  of  the  methods  of  making  Olivet,  Thenay,  and  Venddme 
cheeses. 

On  paraffining  of  cheese,  L.  F.  Rosenoben  (K.  Landthr.  Akad.  Handl.  och 
Tidskr.,  49  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  490-607,  figs.  4:  Meddel.  Centralanst.  Porsoksv. 
Jordhruksomrddet,  No.  28,  pp.  20,  figs.  4;  Milch  Ztg.,  89  (1910),  Nos.  49,  pp. 
579-581;  50,  pp.  589-592,  figs.  4). — Extensive  experiments  were  made  witii 
paraffining  4  different  kinds  of  Swedish  hard  cheeses  and  of  Gouda  and  Ched- 
dar cheese  manufactured  at  the  Alnarp  dairy  school.    The  cheeses  were  kept 
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in  the  curing  room  for  Tarylng  periods  up  to  8  uiontba,  and  tlie  relative  quality 
and  losses  of  the  paraffined  and  unparaffined  lots  determined. 

The  results  show  that  the  loss  in  curing  Cheddar  cheeses  was  only  1.7  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  the  paraffined  cheese  (at  5  months),  against  about  16  per 
cent  for  the  unparaffined  Cheddar  (Stilton  form),  and  from  10  to  12  per  cent 
for  Cheddars  weighing  from  25  to  35  kg.  (at  a  curing  temperature  of  10  to 
15**  C.)  For  the  Swedish  cheese  the  losses  in  curing  amounted  to  5.8  per  cent 
on  the  average  for  the  paraffined  cheese  against  about  14  per  cent  for  the  un- 
paraffined cheeses.  The  quality  of  the  cheese  was  improved  by  paraffining,  both 
because  of  the  somewhat  higher  moisture  content  and  because  there  was  less 
danger  of  undesirable  flavors.  On  account  of  the  thin  and  soft  rind  of  paraf- 
fined cheeses  they  must  be  handled  with  care,  especially  in  the  early  stage  of 
ripening. 

Paying  for  chstee  milk,  J.  H.  Monbad  (N,  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer, 
Cream,,  SO  {1910),  No.  26,  p.  992). --A  discussion  of  the  work  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R,,  24,  p.  183).  The  author  favors  paying  on  the  basis  of  fat  content. 
If  a  second  test  is  used,  the  reduction  fermentation  test  rather  than  the  casein 
test  is  advocated. 

[Payment  for  milk  at  cheese  factories],  H.  Andebsor  et  al.  (N.  Y.  Produce 
Rev.  and  Amer.  Cream,,  SO  (1910),  No,  26,  pp,  989-991), — ^A  symposium  on  this 
subject  by  managers  of  cheese  factoriea  An  editorial  note,  after  reviewing  the 
different  methods  of  payment  discussed,  indorses  the  system  of  paying  by  fat 
content  alone. 

[Plana  of  cheese  factories],  F.  W.  Culbebtson  et  al.  (y.  Y.  Produce  Rev, 
and  Amer,  Cream.,  SO  (1910),  No,  25,  pp,  914,  915,  figs.  5).— Three  different 
ground  plans  of  cheese  factories  are  illustrated  and  described. 

Casein  production,  J.  H.  Moicbad  (.V.  Y,  Produce  Rev,  and  Amer.  Cream., 
SI  (1910),  No,  1,  pp,  12-H). — An  abstract  of  a  report  by  Counselor  O.  Wenne- 
vold,  of  Denmark,  who  visited  galalith  factories  in  Germany  and  Denmark. 
Details  of  the  process  of  manufacture  are  given.  It  is  calculated  that  it  takes 
33  lbs.  of  skim  milk  to  produce  1  lb.  of  dried  casein  with  from  10  to  12  per 
cent  of  water. 

*'  The  rennet  casein  is  used  for  making  galalith  used  for  combs,  buttons,  cigar 
holders,  etc.,  and  experiments  are  under  way  for  making  an  imitation  silk.  The 
acid  casein  is  used  for  glue  and  '  oil '  for  painting,  but  the  color  made  is  more 
like  whitewash  with  glue  in  It  than  oil  color  for  sizing  of  paper,  etc.,  as  well 
as  for  patent  foods,  such  as  Maktorin,'  '  galaktogen,*  etc.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  use  of  casein  has  increased  100  per  cent  during  the  last  5  years  und  ^hat 
Germany  consumes  about  4,000  tons  annually,  while  the  whole  consumption  in 
Europe  and  America  is  placed  at  about  15,0(X)  tons.'* 

Studies  In  sheep  dalrjrlng,  A.  Bxtbb  and  F.  M.  Bebbebich  (Milch  Ztg.,  S9 
(1910),  Nos.  S9,  pp,  457-459;  40,  pp,  469-4^2) .—This  is  a  continuation  of  work 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  582),  and  is  a  r^sum^  of  investigations  on  the 
properties  and  composition  of  sheep's  milk. 

Goat  dairying,  J.  B.  Downing  (Hoard's  Dairyman,  41  (1910),  No,  4S,  pp, 
1256, 1257,  figs,  £).— An  account  of  the  milch  goat  industry  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time  and  its  possibilities  for  the  future. 

The  goat,  R.  Esoobab  (Estac.  Agr,  Expt.  Ciudad  Judrez,  Chihuahua,  Bol.  27, 
pp.  85,  pl8. 17). —A  popular  work  on  goats  and  goat  breeding,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  goat  as  a  dairy  animal  in  Mexico.  The  different  breeds  are  illus- 
trated and  described. 

A  model  separator  house,  S.  B.  Watson  (Toum  and  Country  Jour.,  27  (1910), 
No,  S,  pp,  16,  17,  figs,  S). — ^A  separator  house,  recommended  by  the  California 
State  Dairy  Bureau,  is  illustrated  and  briefly  described. 
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The  depreciation  of  dairy  machinery,  E.  Aittz  (Molk,  Ztg.  {HUdesheim],  Ik 
(1910),  No.  97,  pp.  182S,  182^).— Estimates  are  given  of  the  depreciation  of 
engines,  boilers,  separators,  and  other  apparatus  used  in  butter  and  cheese 
factories. 

VETEBIKABT  MEDICINE. 

The  prevention  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  domestic  animals,  K. 
WiNSLOW  (New  York,  1910,  pp,  SOS,  pi  i).— The  modem  treatment  of  the  more 
common  diseases  of  domesticated  animals  Is  presented  in  a  conv^ilently  arranged 
form. 

The  people's ' home  stock  book,  W.  C.  Fair  (Cleveland,  Ohio^  19 JO,  pp. 
V-\-S15,  pis.  48). — This  is  a  popular  account  of  diseases  of  domestic  animals  and 
the  methods  of  treatment  therefor. 

A  text-book  of  histology,  F.  R.  Bailet  (Neto  York,  1910,  S.  ed.  rev.^  pp. 
XVIII+589,  pi,  1,  figs.  55^).— A  thoroughly  revised  and  partly  rewritt«i  edition 
of  this  work. 

Manual  of  poisonous  plants,  L.  H.  Pammel  (Cedar  Rapids,  Jatoa,  1910, 
pt.  1,  pp.  VI -\- 150,  pis.  5,  figs.  i2). — ^Thls  manual  deals  chiefly  with  the  poisonoiu 
plants  of  eastern  North  America.  Chapters  are  devoted,  respectively,  to  poisons 
and  statistics  on  poisons;  bacterial  iK)lsons;* dermatitis,  forage  poisoning,  ergot- 
ism,  and  aspergillosis;  poisoning  from  fungi;  poisoning  from  other  plants  (4 
chapters);  poisoning  from  flowers,  honey,  and  mechanical  injuries;  classifica- 
tion of  poisons,  symptoms,  and  antidotes;  the  production  of  poison  in  plants; 
algte  in  water  supplies ;  a  catalogue  of  the  more  important  poisonous  plants  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada ;  and  the  chemistry  of  alkaloids,  glucosids,  etc. 

Further  observations  on  the  immunization  of  animals  to  the  -poisauB  in 
fungi,  W.  W.  FoBD  (Jour.  Pharmacol,  and  Expt.  Ther.,  2  (1910),  No.  2,  pp. 
y^5-i5i2).— Continuing  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  820;  21.  p.  629).  3  dif- 
ferent substances  in  fungi,  the  Amanita  (A.  pJialloides)  hemolysin,  the  Amanita 
(A.  phalloides)  toxin,  and  the  Muscaria  (A.  muscaria)  agglutinin,  were  tested 
at  some  length  with  regard  to  their  power  of  stimulating  animals  to  antibody 
formation. 

Only  one  of  these,  the  Amanita  hemolysin,  acts  like  a  true  toxin  in  this 
respect,  and  with  this  poison  the  immunization  of  animals  has  now  been  car- 
ried out  on  so  many  different  occasions  and  the  sera  produced  have  such  definite 
and  lasting  antihemolytic  properties  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  the  definitenew 
of  t^e  reaction.  The  fact  that  the  author's  chemical  investigations  indicate  tlut 
this  hemolysin  must  be  classed  as  a  glucosid,  and  that  animals  may  be  im- 
munized to  it  after  it  has  been  freed  of  proteld,  raises  important  questions  in 
regard  to  immunity  production,  and  suggests  that  the  study  of  other  substances 
than  the  toxic  proteids  may  throw  some  light  upon  that  remarkable  phenomenon 
in  which  the  tissues  and  cells  of  the  animal  organism  throw  out  protective  sab- 
stances  when  certain  poisons  come  in  contact  with  them,  but  fail  to  react  in 
this  way  under  the  influence  of  other  poisons. 

The  principles  of  pathology  (Philadelphia  and  Neto  York,  [1908],  vol.  U 
pp.  XVI'\-9i8,  pis.  16,  figs.  822;  1909,  vol.  2,  pp.  XV-\-1082,  pis.  15,  figs.  SIO).- 
The  first  volume  of  this  work,  by  J.  G.  Adami,  is  devoted  to  general  pathology; 
the  second,  by  J.  G.  Adami  and  A.  G.  Nicholls,  to  systemic  pathology. 

A  text-book  on  disease-producing  micro-organisms  especially  intended 
for  the  use  of  veterinary  students  and  practitioners,  M.  Hebzog  (Philadeipkia 
and  New  York,  1910,  pp.  XI^-SU,  pis.  IJ,,  figs.  2i-4).— This  text-book  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  namely,  (1),  the  theory  and  practice  of  general  bacteriology  (PP* 
17-192) ;  (2),  special  bacteriology  (pp.  19a-449) ;  (3),  micro-organisms  in  foods 
and  soils  (pp.  451-527) ;  and  (4)  pathogenic  protozoa  (pp.  529-619). 
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"While  the  book  is  primarily  intended  for  veterinary  students  and  practi- 
tioners, it  is  hoped  that  it  will  also  be  of  use  to  the  medical  student  who  wishes 
to  give  attention  to  the  comparative  bacteriology  of  man  and  the  domestic  ani- 
mals. It  may  also  find  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  agricultural  colleges  where 
bacteriology  is  becoming  more  and  more  taken  up,  and  where  it  is  also  espe- 
cially studied  with  reference  to  veterinary  science  and  to  certain  fermentative 
processes  in  the  soil,  and  in  milk  and  milk  products,  as  butter,  cheese,  etc. 
Micro-organisms  in  relation  to  such  processes  have,  therefore,  been  fully 
considered." 

The  author  believes  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  student  to  have  after  each 
chapter  a  number  of  questions  covering  the  subject  treated  and  has  included 
such. 

Pathogenic  micro-organisms,  including  bacteria  and  protosoa,  W.  H.  Pabk 
and  Ahna  W.  Williams  (New  York  and  Philadelphia,  1910,  4.  ed.,  rev,  and  enl„ 
pp.  VIII -\- 670,  pis,  8,  figs.  196). — ^An  enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised  edition  of 
this  work  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  579). 

The  disease-producing  bacteria,  M.  Loehlein  (Die  Krankheiterregenden 
BakteHen.  Leipsic,  1910,  pp.  VI+120,  figs.  55).— This  deals  with  the  origin, 
treatment,  and  preventive  measures  of  the  bacterial  diseases  of  man. 

Standardization  of  bacterins,  R.  T.  Pettft  (Jour.  Amer.  Med,  Assoc.,  55 
(1910),  No.  H,  p.  1221). — Instead  of  estimating  the  number  of  bacteria  for  In- 
jection, the  author  utilizes  a  dilution  method  in  which  a  24-hour  agar  culture 
of  the  bacteria  is  mixed  with  a  definite  amount  of  salt  solution,  centrifuged  to 
remove  the  clumps,  and  placed  in  a  special  bottle,  and  the  bacteria  killed  by 
beat  or  carbolic  acid.  The  dilutions  are  then  made  from  the  stock  solution  or 
emulsion  from  1  :  10  to  1  :  100.  An  initial  dose  of  5  cc.  of  the  1  :  100  solution 
is  given,  the  dosage  carried  up  to  the  1  :  10  solution,  and  then  to  the  full  emul- 
sion until  a  local  reaction  is  obtained.  The  author  terms  the  full  emulsion  100 
per  cent,  aad  the  doses  are  recbrded  as  1,  2,  6,  7  cc.,  etc.,  of  the  1  per  cent,  10 
per  cent,  or  100  per  cent  emulsion. 

The  advantages  of  the  dilution  method  over  the  numerical  method  are  as 
follows:  (1)  The  reaction,  the  real  index  of  dosage,  is  relied  upon  and  the 
empirical  administration  of  bacterins  is  made  less  possible.  (2)  An  index  of 
antibody  production  is  aimed  at.  (3)  By  using  this  method  vaccines  can  be 
prepared  with  much  greater  rapidity,  "at  least  an  hour  is  saved  on  each 
bacterin  prepared." 

The  inflnence  of  extracts  of  Anchylostoma  caninum  on  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood  and  on  hemolysis,  L.  Loeb  and  M.  S.  Fleisheb  (Jour.  Infect.  Dis- 
eases, 7  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  625^31). — **  In  the  anterior  part  of  Anchylostoma  a 
substance  is  present  that  inhibits  the  coagulation  of  the  blood;  it  can  be  pre- 
served for  a  long  time  in  a  dried  condition.  It  is  not  analogous  to  hirudin,  but 
it  seems  to  show  some  similarity  to  the  substance  inhibiting  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood  which  is  present  in  cobra  venom.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to 
make  additional  comparative  tests  before  such  a  relationship  can  be  considered 
proven." 

Preliminary  experiments  on  the  effect  of  cold  on  various  diseases  of  small 
animals,  R.  Ross  and  C.  L.  Williams  (Ann.  Trop,  Med.  and  Par,,  ^  (1010), 
No.  t,  pp.  225-2S2;  ahs,  in  Sleeping  Sickness  Bur.  [London],  Bui.  2  (1910),  No. 
20,  pp.  S27,  S2S). — The  senior  author  points  out  that  if  the  conditions  under 
which  the  host  lives  are  abruptly  altered  the  animal  parasites  which  it  harbors 
may  be  adversely  affected.  Though  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  not  markedly 
altered  by  the  lowering  of  the  external  temperature,  changes  may  be  produced 
in  the  blood  or  tissues  which  are  inimicable  to  the  parasites.  Experiments 
conducted  are  reported  by  the  junior  author. 
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Pathogrezdc  spiroehetosiB  in  mammaHa,  R.  M.  Gabteb  (Abe,  in  Jour,  Trap, 
Vet.  fifoi,  5  {1910),  No.  S,  pp.  495,  -JP^).— The  author  records  the  discovery  of  a 
spirochete  in  cavalry  horses  at  Lucknow,  India,  that  resemble  the  Spirochwta 
equi  described  by  Theiler  in  South  Africa. 

Concerning  Trypanosoma  theileri  and  the  related  trypanosomes  of  cattle, 
M.  Mayeb  (Ztschr.  Infektionakrank.  u.  Hyg.  Haustiere,  6  (1909),  No.  i,  pp.  46- 
51,  pi.  1;  abs.  in  Sleeping  Sickness  Bur.  [London],  Bui.  7,  1909,  pp.  279,  280).— 
The  author  doubts  that  T.  franki,  the  species  found  in  German  catle,  as 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  686),  is  pathogenic. 

A  contribution  to  the  investigration  of  Trypanosoma  evansi  and  methods 
of  combating  surra  in  homed  cattle  of  Java,  P.  T.  Schat  {Beitrdge  zu  den 
Vntersuchungen  uber  die  Trypanosoma  evansi  und  zur  Bekampfung  der  Surra 
unter  dem  Homvieh  auf  Java.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern;  rev.  in  Sleeping  Sick- 
ness Bur.  [London],  BtU.  2  (1910),  No.  15,  pp.  lOS,  104).— Thia  dissertation  is 
divided  into  6  chapters:  (1)  Review  of  literature;  (2)  morphology  and  biology; 
(3)  flies  which  carry  surra  infection;  (4)  pathology  and  pathological  anatomy; 
(5)  therapeutics;  and  (6)  prophylaxis.  A  bibliography  appears  at  the  end  of 
each. 

The  author  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  chief  carrier  of  T.  evansi 
in  Java  is  Stomoxys  caloitrans,  but  that  other  flies  (Hwmatobia  exigua,  n.  sp. 
and  Tabanus  tropicus)  may  occasionally  carry  the  surra  infection.  As  a  result 
of  researches  he  thinks  that  direct  infection  from  animal  to  animal  is  possible, 
but  that  the  general  rule  requires  a  stage  of  development  In  the  body  of  the 
fly  before  it  can  become  dangerous  to  a  healthy  animal. 

Piroplasmosis  among  cattle  in  the  Mombera  district,  Nyasaland,  1909, 
H.  S.  Stannus  (Parasitology,  S  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  S07-S11,  pi.  i).— The  author 
describes  an  outbreak  of  piroplasmosis  among  cattle  which  occurred  over  a 
widespread  area  in  the  Mombera  district  during  the  rainy  season  of  190&-8, 
causing  considerable  losses  in  herds  owned  by  natives.  The  piroplasmosis  con- 
cerned appears  to  be  a  form  having  affinities  with  those  recently  found  in 
Uganda  and  the  Sudan. 

A  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  gall  sickness,  A.  Theileb  (Transvaal 
Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  Ill,  1910,  pp.  U;  Transvaal  Agr.  Jour.,  8  (1910), 
No,  SI,  pp.  42S-4S5). — ^A  detailed  account  of  the  disease  caused  by  the  parasite 
which  the  author  recently  described  as  Anaplasma  marginale  (E.  S.  R.,  24, 
p.  82). 

Babies  and  its  methods  of  control  in  New  York  State,  J.  F.  DeVine  (Amer. 
Vet.  Rev.,  57  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  581-596).— A  general  review  of  practically  all 
the  aspects  of  the  subject 

Reaction  of  human  and  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  upon  the  adder  of  the  goat, 
a  contribution  to  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  tuberculosis  in  man  and 
animals,  B.  Knobbe  ( Ueber  die  EinuHrkung  Menschlicher  und  Rindertuberkeh 
bazUlen  auf  das  Euter  der  Ziege,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Frage  der  Beziehungen 
zwischen  der  Tuberkulose  des  Menschen  und  der  Tiere.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ. 
Bern,  1909,  pp.  U;  rev.  in  Milchtc.  Zentbl.,  6  (1910),  No.  P,  pp.  iSO,  431).— 
Goats'  udders  were  injected  with  human  and  bovine  tubercle  bacilli.  In  two 
instances  the  animals  succumbed  after  passing  through  the  classical  symptoms 
of  tuberculosis.  With  1  goat  which  was  infected  with  bovine  tubercle  bacilli 
the  process  remained  localized  in  the  udder,  while  with  the  second  animal  mili- 
ary tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  developed  in  addition.  Lambs  fed  with  milk 
obtained  from  these  animals  developed  a  general  tuberculosis  of  the  alimentary 
tract  and  its  lymph  nodes.  In  addition,  tuberculous  foci  were  found  in  the 
lungs  of  these  animals,  and  in  one  instance  the  liver  showed  leslona 
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Honum  tubercle  bacilli  with  1  goat  were  fonnd  to  be  avlrulent;  in  another 
tley  produced  a  swelling  of  the  mammary  gland  with  .nodnlar  formations.  In 
tte  Utter  case,  however,  the  process  receded  in  a  few  weeks,  and  when  the 
odder  was  sectioned  nothing  was  fonnd,  although  the  inngs  contained  tnber-^ 
colons  foci.  The  lambs  fed  with  the  milk  from  this  animal  also  showed  a 
profKHmced  tnb^x^nlosis  of  the  alimentary  tract  and  its  nodes. 

This  work  snbetantiates  the  belief  that  bovine  tnbercnlosls  is  more  vimlent 
tbAn  hmnan  tnbercnlo8i& 

A  contribution,  to  the  knowledge  of  intestinal  tnbercnlosls  in  cattle,  F. 
GiCttneb  (Abs,  in  Berlin.  TierarztL  Wchneokr.,  26  {1910),  No.  IS,  pp.  28S,  284;^ 
Trt,  Rec,  22  {1910) y  No.  11S8,  p.  111). — In  observations  made  at  the  Hambnrgr 
ilitttoir.  It  was  fonnd  that  40  per  cent  of  the  cattle  which  during  life  hadL 
been  suspected  of  tuberculosis  were  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  intestinal 
mooous  membrana  These  animals  represented  1.35  per  thousand  of  all  the^ 
cattle  slaughtered  In  Hamburg. 

The  Infection  generally  started  in  the  last  third  of  the  small  intestine,  in  the 
nbmucous  follicles — rarely  In  the  mucous  membrane  proper.  In  addition  to- 
these  lesions  in  tiie  small  Intestine  the  cecum  contained  tuberculous  ulcers  in 
IT  per  cent  of  the  cases  and  the  colon  in  8  per  cent  In  25  per  cent  of  the 
cases  no  characteristic  lesions  were  fonnd  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  intestine. 
The  mesenteric  glands  were  always  affected  and,  in  addition,  a  series  of  other 
organs  and  th^r  lymphatic  glands  are  nearly  always  tuberculous,  the  lungtt 
being  affected  with  particdlar  frequency.  This  intestinal  tuberculosis  can  not 
be  diagnosed  witli  certainty  in  the  living  animals  since  suspicious  symptoms^ 
mch  as  marked  diarrbea,  are  often  absent  even  in  severe  cases,  and  the  bac^ 
teriological  examination  of  the  dung  also  generally  fails  to  reveal  it 

Report  of  the  International  Cronimission  on  the  Control  of  Bovine  Ttiber^ 
cnloBis  {Ottawa,  1910,  pp.  41), — This  report  was  presented  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Dominion  Public  Health  Conference,  at  Ottawa,  October  12,  1910. 

Bovine  tuberenlosis  leglslatioii,  M.  H.  RETifOLDS  {Amer.  Vet,  Rev.,  S8 
U910),  No.  1,  pp.  57-47).— In  a  study  which  the  author  made  of  the  laws,, 
orgsnitttion,  and  work  now  being  done  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union  it 
was  found  that  "  25  States  impose  tuberculin  test  restrictions  on  importation ; 
W  States  have  some  provision  for  compensation ;  14  States  provide  for  testing 
bj  the  State,  1.  e.,  the  State  may  teert ;  17  States  of  the  Union  have  provision  for 
compnlsory  reporting ;  only  5  States  haye  any  provision  for  carcass  salvage ;  but 
2  States  have  legal  proTisions  for  pasteurization  of  creamery  skimmed  mllk» 
tlthoogh  this  is  a  most  serious  source  of  dissemination ;  1  has  state  meat  in- 
spection service;  2,  possibly  3,  are  attempting  to  control  the  distribution  and 
nse  of  tuberculin  ;  17  States  have  no  special  provisions  referring  to  tuberculosis ; 
Md  21  States  of  the  Union  are  not  even  pretesnding  to  do  anything  with  the 
great  problem  of  bovine  tuberculosis.** 

8to»  methods  employed  in  northern  Europe  to  control  bovine  tuberculosis, 
V.  A.  MooBE  {Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  S8  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  48-55).— Investigations  by 
the  author  during  the  summer  of  1909  of  the  methods  employed  for  the  control 
of  bovine  tuberculosis  fn  Denmafk,  Bngland,  Qermany,  and  Holland  are  briefly 
reitorted. 

The  Bo-called  Bang  method  practiced  in  Denmark  was  found  to  be  quite  aa 
effective  in  small  as  in  large  herda  The  method  is  generally  considered  by 
»ttte  owners  in  Denmark  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  and  if  carefully  applied 
to  give  the  desired  results.  The  increased  profits  accruhig  to  those  who  haves 
wand  herds  is  tending  to  bring  more  and  more  farmers  to  apply  the  method. 
8**— No.  4—11 7 
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In  Germany  the  method  which  for  the  time  is  receiving  most  attention  is 
that  proposed  by  Ostertag.  This  consists  in  eliminating  by  slaughter  all 
clinical  cases  of  tuberculosis,  removing  the  calves  promptly  after  birth  from 
their  dams  and  Iseeplng  them  separated  for  some  months,  after  which  they  may 
be  placed  with  the  other  cattle. 

Although  there  is  no  country  where  the  feeling  is  stronger  that  bovine  tuber- 
culosis is  of  great  sanitary  significance  than  Great  Britain,  there  seems  to  be 
no  other  where  so  little  direct  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  eliminate  this  disease 
from  cattle.  In  Holland  at  present  only  cattle  belonging  to  breeders  are  killed 
and  compensated  for  by  the  government 

**  The  lesson  from  the  experience  in  Denmark  is  that  in  order  to  keep  herds 
free  from  tuberculosis  the  owner  must  be  educated  in  the  nature  of  the  disease 
and  that  until  he  is  thus  educated  there  is  little  hope  of  securing  herds  per- 
manently free  from  this  disease." 

A  new  tuberculin,  F.  J.  Rosenbach  (Deut  Med.  Wchnschr,,  S6  (1910),  Nos. 
S3,  pp.  1519-1517;  S4,  pp.  1553-1557;  ah^.  in  Schweiz.  Wchnschr.  Ohem.  n, 
Pharm.,  ^8  (1910),  No.  41,  pp.  6S7,  638). ^The  tuberculin  is  produced  as  follows : 

A  few  particles  of  the  fungus  Tricliophyton  holosericum  album  are  sprinkled 
on  a  6  to  8-week  old  tubercle  bacillus  culture  and  allowed  to  develop  for  from 
10  to  12  days  at  from  20  to  22"  C,  or  until  the  greater  part  of  the  culture  is 
covered  with  the  myceliae  of  the  fungus.  After  this  the  culture  mass  (tubercle 
bacilli  and  mold  fungus)  is  separated  from  the  liquid,  rubbed  up  with  a 
glycerin-carbolic-acid  solution,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  then  mixed  with 
the  original  culture  solution  filtrate,  made  up  to  10  times  the  bulk  of  the 
original  fungus  mass  (tubercle  bacillus+trichophyton),  and  conserved  with  a 
1/2  per  cent  carbolic  acid  solution.  The  tuberculin  is  given  in  doses  for  man  of 
from  0.01  to  0.1  and  0.2  gm.,  whereas  the  old  tuberculin  of  Koch  takes  fbr  its 
initial  dosage  from  0.001  to  0.01  mg. 

Ck>mparisons  are  made  between  this  tuberculin  and  others. 

Investigations  in  regard  to  bacillary  pseudotubercular  diseases,  with  par- 
ticular regard  to  pseudotuberculosis  ovis,  K.  Glasses  (Arch.  Wiss.  u.  Prakt. 
Tierheilk.,  35  (1909),  Nos.  4-5,  pp.  471-510;  6,  pp.  582-613,  pis.  2,  figs.  2;  ahs. 
in  Berlin.  Tier&rztl.  Wchnschr.,  26  (1910),  No.  34,  p.  671). — As  a  result  of  his 
work  the  author  concludes  that  only  one  pseudotuberculosis  bacillus  exists, 
but  that  this  appears  in  numerous  varieties  which  he  classifies  as  follows: 
One  specially  pathogenic  to  mice  (Bacillus  pseudotuberculosis  murium),  one 
variety  pathogenic  for  mice  and  rats  (Sabraz^  var.),  one  which  is  pathogenic 
to  the  remaining  gnawing  animals  (B.  pseudotuberculosis  rodentium),  and  one 
wliich  is  pathogenic  for  sheep  (B.  pseudotuberculosis  ovis). 

In  the  sheep  the  pathological  processes  with  this  bacterium  are  entirely 
different  from  those  of  true  tuberculosis,  so  that  the  term  "  Pseudotuberculosis 
ovis  "  is  not  well  selected.  On  the  other  hand,  a  close  relation  seems  to  exist 
betwe^i  this  disease  and  PyobacUlosis  bovis  and  P.  suis,  as  in  both  conditions 
the  pathological  and  anatomical  processes  have  some  features  which  are 
Identical  (such  as  pus  formation).  The  morphology,  staining,  and  cultural 
characteristics  of  the  two  causative  bacteria  also  agree  very  welL 

Epizootic  abortion  in  cattle,  J.  McFadyeait  et  al.  (Rpt.  Dept,  Com.  Bd.  Agr. 
end  Fisheries  [Gt.  Brit.],  Epieootic  Abortion,  1910,  pt.  2,  pp.  118).— The  greater 
part  of  this  second  paper  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  584)  is  taken  up  by  the  minutes 
of  evidence  submitted  by  the  principal  societies  repres^itative  of  cattle  breed- 
ing and  dairying  in  Great  Britain,  a  total  of  18  witnesses  having  t>een  ex- 
amined. 

The  evidence  thus  gained  is  briefly  reviewed  by  the  committee  who  recom- 
moid  that  as  a  preliminary  measure  this  affection  be  dealt  with  by  compulsory 
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notification  of  sospected  cases  of  the  disease,  veterinary  inquiry  to  establish 
the  existence  of  disease  on  any  particular  premises*  and  temporary  isolation 
and  restriction  of  the  moyem^its  of  any  cow  that  has  recently  aborted.  Fol- 
lowing the  application  of  these  recommendations,  the  committee  considers  it 
desirable  that  measures  should  be  takoi  to  av^t  the  possible  introduction 
of  infection  in  cows  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland,  the  Channel 
Islands*  or  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Contagious  abortion,  K.  W.  Stoudkb  (Kansas  8ta.  Circ.  14,  pp,  S), — A  brief 
popular  account 

Abortion  In  cattle,  R.  H.  Johnson  (Amer,  Vet,  Rev.,  57  {1910),  No,  5,  pp, 
€30-637). — A  general  discussion  of  the  subject 

The  sterility  of  cows,  its  causes  and  treatment,  J.  Albbechtsen  (La 
8tMlit4  4es  Vaches,  ses  Causes  et  son  Ttxtiiemeni.  Berlin^  1910,  pp.  96,  figs. 
21;  rev.  <n  Rec  MH.  V^.,  87  (1910),  No.  7,  p.  269).— An  account  based  upon 
InTestigations  conducted  by  the  author  in  Denmark. 

Granular  venereal  disease  of  cattle— infectious  vagrinal  catarrh— infectious 
vaginitis,  A.  I.  Soeenscn  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  37  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  d^tf-tf^P).— The 
author  reports  the  occurrence  of  this  afTection  in  a  large  dairy  community  in 
California. 

Infectious  vaginitis  in  cattle,  A.  S.  Alezandeb  (Hoard's  Dairyman,  41 
(1910),* No.  35,  pp.  1022,  1023),— The  author  states  that  he  has  seen  one  bad 
graieralized  outbreak  of  the  affection  in  a  Wisconsin  herd  that  had  been  given 
above  average  care  and  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  ailment  is  prevalent 
in  many  herds  in  Wisconsin  and  neighboring  States. 

The  curative  treatment  of  blackleg  with  pyocyanase,  L.  Fobtinsau  (Compt. 
Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  150  (1910),  No,  22,  pp.  1454-1456;  ahs.  in  Chem. 
ZentbL,  1910,  II,  No.  7,  pp.  489,  -fPO).— Mixed  cultures  of  Bacillus  carbonis 
and  B.  pyocyaneus  possess  a  diminished  virulence.  The  toxins  of  the  various 
strains  of  B.  pyocyaneus  were  found  to  have  a  t>6neflcial  influence  on  rabbits 
and  guinea  pigs  having  experimentally-produced  symptomatic  anthrax,  pro- 
vided the  injections  were  made  24  hours  after  the  infection  with  B.  carbonis. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  curative  effect  of  pyocyanase  with  animals  infected 
with  the  blood  or  bacteria  taken  directly  from  infected  animals  is  not  marked. 
If  pyocyanase  is  injected  2  days  after  injecting  B,  carbonis  the  course  of 
the  disease  is  not  checked.  Animals  treated  with  pyocyanase  at  the  proper 
time  retained  their  resistance  toward  symptomatic  anthrax  for  several  months. 

In  regard  to  vaccination  against  blackleg  by  O.  Thomas'  method,  R.  Hus« 
SON  (Abs.  in  Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  26  (1910),  No.  37,  pp.  729,  730).— 
This  is  a  report  of  the  Haute-Mame  Veterinary  Society  on  the  Thomas  method, 
which  consists  of  inserting  a  silk  thread  impregnated  with  symptomatic  an- 
thrax spores  of  known  virulence  under  the  skin  at  the  lower  third  of  the  tail  of 
the  animal  with  the  aid  of  a  vaccinating  needle.  The  observations  tend  to 
show  tliat  the  same  immunity  which  is  obtained  with  fluid  vaccines  can  be 
gotten  with  this  method.  The  results  obtained  during  a  period  of  26  years 
are  regarded  as  favorable. 

Observations  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  episootic  panaritium  of  cattle, 
John  (Arch,  Wiss.  u.  Prakt.  TierheUk.,  36  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  97-119;  abs,  in 
Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  26  (1910),  No.  35,  pp.  686,  ^87).— Feeding  beet 
tops  and  chips,  distillery  slops,  etc,  to  cattle  seems  to  predispose  them  to  a 
necrotic  infection  of  the  hoot  The  supposition  is  that  an  anemia  is  induced 
in  the  Klauenlederhaut  of  the  hoof  and  that  this,  in  conjunction  with  long  stand- 
ing in  stalls  with  uneven  stone  floors,  pasturing,  or  pregnancy,  causes  a  separa- 
tion of  the  homy  part  of  the  hoof  from  its  Klauenhaut  in  the  interdigital  space. 
Certain  Idnds  of  straw  (lupine,  barley,  and  bean)  are  also  predisposing  factors 
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• 
to  the  condition.    The  following  local  remedies  were  found  valuable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  malady:  (1)  ^  Zinc  chlorld  100.0,  copper  sulphate  50.0,  and 
Aq.  Font.  200.0 ;  (2)  thigenol.    From  2  to  4  weeks  was  necessary  to  bring  about 
a  complete  recovery. 

The  microbe  of  eontagiona  pleuro-pneomonia,  Bouux  et  al.  {Ann,  InsU 
Pasteur,  24  (1910),  No,  S,  pp.  168-179,  figs,  i^).— The  name  Aaterococcus 
mycoides  is  given  to  the  organism,  studies  of  which  are  here  reported.  The 
authors  state  that  it  is  not  a  spirillum  or  spirochete  as  reported  by  Bordet 

The  morphology  of  the  microbe  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle, 
J.  BoBDET  (Ann.  Inst  Pasteur,  24  {1910),  No.  S,  pp.  161-167,  figs.  4).— The 
author  has  cultivated  this  organism  upon  various  media  and  here  dlBCuases 
its  morphology.    See  also  a  previous  note  (B.  8.  R.,  23,  p.  85). 

Methods  for  the  eradication  of  gid,  M.  C.  Hall  (U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur. 
Anim.  Indus.  Ore.  165,  pp.  29,  pi.  1,  figs.  14).—This  is  a  summariased  account 
of  the  disease  of  sheep  caused  by  the  larval  stage  of  the  tapeworm  now  known 
as  Multiceps  multiceps,  accounts  relating  to  which  have  been  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  87).  The  subject  is  dealt  with  under  the  headings  of  presence 
of  gid  in  the  United  States,  losses  from  gid,  desirability  of  eradication,  life 
history  of  the  gid  parasite,  life  history  in  relation  to  Montana  conditions,  osrmp- 
toms  of  gid,  and  eradication  of  gid. 

The  symptoms  of  gid  are  described  as  very  striking  and  readily  distinguish- 
able in  most  cases.  As  to  the  possibility  of  eradication,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  confident  that  this  can  be  accomplished,  but 
only  through  the  care  and  interest  of  rtieepmen.  It  may  be  accomplished  in 
2  ways:  First,  by  destroying  the  heads  or  at  least  the  brains  of  sheep  dying 
of  gid ;  and  second,  by  keeping  sheep  dogs  and  other  ranch  dogs  free  from  the 
tapeworms.  Of  these  two  steps  the  first  is  much  the  more  important,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  much  more  practical  and  effective  than  the  second  and  also 
much  easier.  The  heads  may  be  destroyed  by  burning  or  by  splitting  the 
skull,  scooping  out  and  chopping  up,  or  crushing  the  brains  and  ih&i  covering 
them  with  turpentine,  formaldehyde  or  sheep  dip.  Instead  of  killing  giddy 
sheep  and  destroying  the  brain,  the  more  favorable  cases  may  be  operated  on 
if  desired,  the  method  of  operating  being  here  described*  "  Tapeworm  remedies 
should  be  administered  to  dogs  at  least  once  a  year  when  the  outbreak  of  gid 
for  the  year  is  over.  The  medicines  may  be  measured  ont  in  capsules.  The 
tapeworms  should  be  destroyed  by  burning  or  burying  with  quicklime  or  sheep 
dip." 

Episootic  papillomatous  stomatitis  of  goats  in  the  Ckm^o,  C  Fibkkt  (Ann, 
M4d.  y&t.,  69  {1910),  No.  7,  pp.  S69-^S) .-^An  account  is  given  of  a  disease 
thought  to  be  undescribed,  which  appeared  in  April,  1900,  among  goats  near 
Stanleyville  in  the  Belgian  Conga 

HoiT  cholera  investigations,  Dammann  and  Stedepedeb  {Areh.  Wiss.  u. 
Prakt.  Tierhettk.,  96  {1910),  No.  4-5,  pp.  432-484) .—The  first  series  of  these 
extensive  tests  was  conducted  with  germ-free  filtrates  (extracts)  of  the  blood 
and  organs  of  hogs. 

The  tests  show  a  close  agreement  with  the  findings  of  De  Schweinltz,  Dorset 
and  his  coworkers  Bolton  and  McBryde  (B.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  87),  and  others, 
although  there  were  cases  in  which  no  transmission  by  a  filtrable  virus  was 
possible.  In  all  of  the  cases  no  BacUlus  suipestifer  was  found  in  the  organs. 
The  authors,  however,  examined  another  group  of  cases  in  which  B.  suipesHfer 
was  present,  with  the  result  that  they  were  not  able  to  produce  classical  hog 
cholera  from  the  bacteria-free  filtrates.  On  the  other  hand,  by  feeding  and 
injecting  the  bacilli  intravenoosly  typical  hog  cholera  could  be  produced. 
Natural  cohabitation  tests  with  animals  infected  artificially  also  produced  the 
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symptoms.  These  flndiD^s  with  B.  aiUpestifer  ( Voldagaen)  stand  In  direct  con- 
tradlcUon  to  Dorset's  findings  and  Ostertag*s  and  Uhlenhuth*s  conceptions. 
The  authors  consider  this  bacillns  a  potent  infective  agent  instead  of  a  weakly 
^irul«it  one. 

In  order  to  establish  whether  the  bacilli  ^nployed  in  these  experiments  were 
actually  of  the  coli-typhoid  or  hog-cholera  group,  the  authors  made  bacterio- 
logical, cultural,  and  feeding  tests  with  B,  typhi,  B.  enteritidit  (Qftrtner),  B. 
coli,  B.  paratyphi  B,  B,  suipcstifer  (Uhlenhuth)  and  B,  suipestifer  ( Voldagsaa). 
From  the  tests  and  the  pathological  findings  it  was  found  that  none  of  the 
above  bacteria,  except  Voldagsen*s  bacillus,  produced  symptoms  or  pathological 
changes  like  those  of  hog  cholera,  and  this  leads  the  authors  to  believe  that 
none  of  them  are  related  to  Voldagsen's  bacillus.  A  serum  was  prepared  which 
was  efilclent  for  the  bacillary  form  of  the  disease  when  used  with  young  ani- 
mals but  no  effective  serum  could  be  made  for  the  ultravlsible  form. 

Inunonity  in  young  pigv  from  eholont  immune  sows,  M.  H.  Retholds 
{Amer.  Vet.  Rev,,  S8  {1910),  No.  «,  pp,  2S6,  2S7). — Investigations  conducted  at 
the  Minnesota  Station  during  the  past  2  years  indicate  that  young  pigs  from 
inunnne  sows  are  highly  immune  to  cholera  inoculation,  but  that  if  they  are 
not  inoculated  the  immunity  is  gradually  lost  Inoculation  with  virul^it  blood 
during  this  immune  p^iod  has  given  permanent  immunity  but  pen  exposure 
while  nursing  has  not  givoi  satisfactory  results.  A  small  amount  of  work  with 
pigs  from  susceptible  sows  indicates  that  such  pigs  do  not  have  any  important 
immunity  at  birth. 

Investigations  in  recrard  to  the  activities  of  Bacillus  suipestifer  and 
various  antisera,  W.  Riokmann  (Arch,  Wiss.  u.  Prokt.  Tierheilk.,  S6  (1910), 
No,  S,  pp,  249^04;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Immunitdtsf,  u,  Ewpt,  Ther,,  II,  Ref,,  2 
(1910),  No,  18,  p.  509). — Infection  and  inununiilng  tests  were  conducted  with 
living  bacteria,  bouillon  toxins,  wash  water  toxins,  shaking  extracts,  and  intact 
but  killed  cells  with  hogs  and  horses. 

The  toxins  of  the  shaking  extracts  were  resistant  to  heat,  while  the  bouillon 
toxins  and  wash  water  toxins  were  labile  and  ncmresistant  A  further  distinc- 
tion found  between  the  shaking  extract  toxin  and  bouillon  toxin  is  that  only 
with  the  former  can  a  protection  against  bacterial  infection  be  obtained.  With 
hogs  and  horses  the  injection  of  living  bacteria  was  relatively  harmlesa  On 
the  other  hand,  the  bacteria-free  bouillon  toxin  and  the  sterile  shaking  extracts 
were  very  toxic  and  produced  symptoms  of  an  acute  intoxication  which  resulted 
in  death. 

From  this  the  author  concludes  that  the  clinical  findings  produced  by  B.  sui- 
pestifer are  to  be  considered  an  expression  of  the  action  of  its  toxins.  With 
these  toxins  it  was  possible  to  produce  pathological  changes  in  the  lumai  of 
the  intestine  by  way  of  the  tissue  and  also  Intravenously.  From  this  the  author 
was  led  to  believe  that  the  intestinal  changes  were  not  only  the  result  of  local- 
ized toxin  action  but  were  also  due  to  resorbed  toxins  which  are  in  the  body 
fiuids  and  blood,  and  which  are  again  discharged  into  the  lumen  of  the  gut  and 
there  produce  changes  at  the  point  of  discharge. 

A  contribution  on  the  ooeurrence  of  Asoaris  lumbricoides,  W.  Meyer 
(Ztschr.  Fleisch  u.  MUchhyg,,  20  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  127,  128;  abs.  in  Ann.  MM, 
V^t.,  59  (1910),  No.  7,  pp.  409,  4^0).— While  this  nematode  is  occasionally  found 
in  the  intestines  of  swine  its  presence  in  large  numbers,  as  here  described,  oc- 
curs but  rarely.  The  form  found  in  swine  is  said  to  be  smaller  than  that  which 
affects  man. 

Trichinosis,  C.  Statjbu  (Trichinosis.  Wiesbaden,  1909,  pp,  XII -{-295,  pis.  14, 
fiffs,  18;  rev.  in  Bui.  Inst,  Pasteur,  8  (1910),  No,  8,  pp,  388-340) .—In  this  mono- 
graph the  author  takes  up  the  history,  geographical  distribution  and  etiology 
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of  trichinosis,  the  biology  of  Trichinella  spiralis,  its  occurrence  In  the  body,  the 
effect  of  its  presence  upon  the  compon^ts  of  the  blood,  its  relation  to  tmcterlal 
infection,  occurrence  in  mammals,  etc. 

An  extensive  bibliography  and  author  and  subject  indexes  complete  the  work. 

Ait^iiyr  and  helminthiasis  in  the  horse,  Ghabon,  Valade,  and  Texikb 
{Rec  M4d.  T4U  S7  (1910),  No,  15,  pp,  505^09). ^X  description  of  a  case  in  an 
artillery  horse,  in  which  ascarlds  and  anthrax  bacilli  were  present  at  the  same 
time. 

The  behavior  toward  saponin  of  the  blood  (plasma,  serum,  and  erythro- 
cytes) from  a  horse  having  pernicious  anemia,  E.  Abdebhalden  and  W.  Fbki 
(Arch.  Wiss.  u,  Prakt.  TierheWc.,  S6  (1910),  No.  4-^,  pp.  i2S'JtSl,  charts  2).— 
The  authors  sought  to  determine  whether  the  serum  from  animals  having  per- 
nicious anemia  and  the  serum  of  normal  animals  behave  alike,  and  whether 
the  blood  and  the  erythrocytes  alone  react  in  the  same  manner  toward  saponin. 

The  results  show  that  larger  amounts  of  saponin  were  necessary  to  bring 
about  hemolysis  in  the  blood  in  pernicious  anemia  than  in  normal  blood.  Be- 
tween the  washed  erythrocytes  from  normal  animals  and  animals  having  per- 
nicious anemia  no  difference  in  regard  to  hemolysis  could  be  noted.  Inhibition 
was  greater  with  the  serum  of  pernicious  anemia  than  with  normal  serum. 

Osteoporosis  affecting  horses  in  Ceylon,  G.  W.  Stubgess  (Vet,  Jour.,  6S 
(1910),  No.  i25,  pp.  682-685), -^The  author  states  that  cases  of  this  affecticm 
probably  occur  in  every  part  of  Ceylon. 

Strangles  (Adenitis  equorum).— Vaccination  tests  with  Schreiber's  lymph, 
A.  ZdBNEB  (Arch.  Wiss.  u.  Prakt.  TierheUk.,  S6  (1910),  No.  4-5,  pp.  5St-d82, 
cfiarts  12), — Scbreiber*s  lymph  is  a  maceration  extract  obtained  from  3  strains 
of  streptococci  taken  from  the  affected  glands.  From  his  work  the  author  con- 
cludes that  the  lymph  is  a  valuable  therapeutic  agent,  and  that  the  perfectly 
clear  lymph  can  be  employed  intravenously  or  subcutaneously  and  without 
danger.  Its  Injection  has  a  decidedly  beneficial  constitutional  effect,  and  when 
employed  early  it  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  metastasis  and  to  keep  the  condition 
localized.  The  lymph  can  also  be  utilized  for  actively  immunizing  sound  horses 
and  foals.  The  author  further  found  that  the  lymph  does  not  stimulate  an 
aggrcsin  (Bail)  action. 

The  core  of  surra  in  horses  by  the  administration  of  arsenic,  J.  D.  EL 
Holmes  (Parasitology,  S  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  288S06,  pis.  5).—'* The  results 
herein  recorded  are  further  evidence  that  arsenic  is  a  specific  for  surra  In 
horses;  that  a  permanent  cure  is  effected,  and  not  merely  a  temporary  tolas 
ance  of  the  disease;  that  the  treatment  is  simple,  and  that  by  careful  dosage 
70  per  cent  and  upward  of  surra  cases,  even  when  contracted  spontaneonsly 
and  in  the  last  stage,  can  be  cured.  Arsenic  is  best  administered  in  form  of 
arsenious  acid,  in  bolus  or  in  solution.  Atoxyl  is  a  convenient  form  of  giving 
arsenic  hypodermically." 

The  methods  of  dosage  which  have  been  found  successful  and  the  principles 
upon  which  the  success  of  the  arsenic  treatment  depends  are  described. 

The  preventive  dose  of  tetanus  antitoxin  for  the  horse:  Its  relation  to  the 
American  unit,  A.  P.  Hitchens  (Amer,  Vet.  Rev.,  S7  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  597- 
610). — The  object  of  this  paper  was  to  present  proof  (1)  that  in  the  customary 
doses  employed  tetanus  antitoxin  is  a  valuable  preventive  agent;  and  (2)  to 
ascertain  the  efficient  dose  expressed  in  American  units.  From  his  work  the 
author  concludes  that  "  tetanus  antitoxin  as  a  preventive  of  tetanus  in  the  horse 
is  as  nearly  perfect  as  anything  In  biology  can  be.  A  very  small  quantity  of 
tetanus  antitoxin  is  sufficient  to  protect  a  horse  against  an  ordinary  infection. 
Glinical  experience  proves  a  dose  of  500  units  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  prac- 
tically all  cases." 
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Impaction  from  alfalfa  hay,  J.  W.  McGinnis  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev,,  98  {1910). 
No.  2,  pp.  2S8,  239). — ^The  author  has  met  with  2  forms  of  impaction  in  horses 
fed  upon  alfalfa  hay,  one  due  to  a  very  firm  ball  of  improperly  masticated 
alfklfa  hay  lodged  usually  in  the  floating  colon,  and  the  other  to  an  enormous 
quantity  of  food  in  the  large  colon. 

Some  new  results  in  treating  dog  distemper  with  serum,  Piobkowski 
(Berlin.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  26  {1910),  No.  57,  pp.  72S,  72-*).— The  author 
relates  the  results  obtained  with  Piorkowski*B  serum  in  the  treatment  of 
distemper. 

The  influence  which  licking  has  upon  the  healing  of  wounds  in  the  dog, 
StTTFRAN  {Rev.  V4i.  [Toulou%e^,  S4  {1909),  No.  12,  pp.  757-75i;  ahs.  in  Berlin. 
TierSrzil.  Wchnachr.,  26  (1910),  No.  87,  p.  75(?).— The  author  shows  that  licking 
the  wound  by  the  animal  Itself  is  decidedly  inhibitory  to  the  healing  of  the 
wound. 

The  excretion  of  virulent  fowl  cholera  bacteria  by  highly  infected  animals, 
J.  MtJLuai  {Monatsh.  Prakt.  TierheUk.,  21  {1910),  No.  9-10,  pp.  S85-ilS;  abs. 
in  ZtBchr.  Imrnunitdtsf.  u.  Expi.  Ther.,  II,  Ref.,  2  {1910),  No.  17,  p.  455).— 
Fowls  fed  highly  Tirulent  material  with  a  few  exceptions  surylved.  In  the 
excrement  of  these  animals  it  was  possible  to  detect  in  5  instances  fowl  cholera 
bacilli  within  24  hours,  but  after  from  24  to  30  hours  the  bacilli  could  not  be 
detected  in  the  digestive  tract  Three  weeks  after  giving  the  infectious  mate- 
rial  the  bacteria  were  discharged  in  the  urine,  and  this  was  kept  up  in  one 
instance  for  4  montha  The  organs  contained  viruloit  material  after  a  period 
of  6  months. 

On  the  occurrence  of  schisogony  in  an  avian  leucocytozoon,  Leucocytozoon 
lovati,  parasitic  in  the  red  grouse,  Lagopus  scoticus,  H.  B.  Fantham  {Ann. 
Trop.  Med.  and  Par.,  4  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  255-258,  pi.  /).— The  author  states 
that  L.  lovati  may  be  transmitted  from  grouse  to  grouse  by  the  agency  of  the 
grouse  fly,  Omithomyia  lagopodis,  as  vermicules  devoid  of  melanin  pigment 
have  been  found  in  the  gut  of  the  fly. 

Studies  on  avian  hemoprotozoa. — ^I,  On  certain  parasites  of  the  chafBnch 
(Fringrilla  coelebs)  and  the  redpoll  (Linota  rufescens),  H.  M.  Woodcock 
(Quart,  Jour.  Micros.  8ci.  [London],  n.  ser.,  55  (1910),  No.  220,  pp.  641-740, 
pits.  5). — Trypanosoma  frinffUlinarum  is  described  as  new  and  notes  are  given 
on  Halteridium  fringillw  and  Leucocytozoon  fringillinarum. 

'Dipping  and  tick-destroying  aerents,  H.  Watkins-Pitchfobd  {Natal  Agr. 
Jour.,  15  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  S12-S29).—A  second  report  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  687). 

Electrical  recording  thermometers  for  clinical  work,  H.  L.  Gallendab 
(Proc.  Physical  8oc.  London,  vol.  22;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Army  Corps,  15  {1910), 
No.  4,  p.  508). — ^The  author  de8cril>es  a  number  of  forms  of  electrical  ther- 
mometers designed  for  obtaining  a  continuous  record  of  the  body  temperature. 
The  thermometers  vary  in  construction  according  to  the  use  to  which  they  are 
to  be  put 
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The  farmer  as  a  business  man,  J.  L.  Ooulteb  (Farm  and  Fireside,  S4  {1910), 
No.  S,  pp.  5,  15,  figs.  2). — ^This  article  points  out  the  advantages  to  individual 
farmers  of  cooperative  organizations  for  the  marketing  of  such  products  as 
fruits,  vegetables,  dairy  and  poultry  products,  meat,  and  the  more  staple  crops, 
such  as  grain,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 

Information  is  given  regarding  the  business  methods,  membership,  and  extent 
of  business  of  cooperative  societies  for  canning  and  preserving  perishable  prod- 
ucts, cooperative  fruit  and  truck  associations,  creameries  and  cheese  factories, 
grain  elevators,  cotton  warehouses  and  gins,  and  other  sodeties  in  differ^t 
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parts  of  the  United  States.    The  advantages  of  organization  are  thus  sum- 
marized : 

'*  It  should  constantly  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  successful  local  organization 
is  a  good  thing,  because  It  brings  the  members  greater  profits,  because  it  is 
of  great  social  value,  because  of  its  educational  value,  and  because  it  is  a  clear- 
ing house  for  progressive  ideas  concerning  farming  in  general.  But  a  success- 
ful group  of  cooperative  locals  is  a  better  thing,  because  it  brings  still  greater 
profit  to  each  local.  It  balances  or  distributes  local  losses  and,  properly  man- 
aged, it  brings  better  goods  to  the  consumer  at  a  lower  price  by  eliminating 
«xtra  cost  of  handling  and  loss  of  goods." 

Exchange  values  of  farm  products  {Fann  Cement  News,  1  (1910) ,  No,  9, 
pp,  29-5i).— This  article  presents  statistics  derived  from  Bulletins  39  and  87 
■of  the  TJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  with  reference  to  the  purchasing  power  of  prod- 
ucts in  the  years  1896  and  1910,  and  discusses  their  bearing  on  the  economic 
status  of  farmers.  The  figures  indicate  an  increase  of  exchange  value  of  many 
agricultural  products  ranging  from  25  to  400  per  cent,  the  general  result  being 
that  the  farmer's  standard  of  living  has  greatly  improved  during  the  past  few 
years. 

The  South  and  the  world's  cotton  supply  {Manfrs:  Rec.,  58  {1910),  No,  13, 
pp,  60-61). — ^This  article  discusses  the  efforts  made  by  the  British  Government 
for  more  than  a  century  to  encourage  the  culture  of  cotton  in  India  and  other 
<:olonial  possessions  with  a  view  to  making  British  manufacturers  of  cotton 
goods  less  dependent  upon  the  supply  of  raw  cotton  from  the  South.  Notwith- 
standing these  efforts  little  progress  has  been  made  in  increasing  the  supply  in 
other  countries,  so  that  "the  South  still  dominates  the  situation  as  strongly 
as  it  did  60  years  ago,  and  the  careful  student  of  world  affairs  is  compelled 
to  admit  that  there  is  not  in  sight  anywhere  any  serious  competition  for  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century  at  least  with  the  South  in  supplying  the  world's  cot- 
ton needs.'' 

Cooperation  at  home  and  abroad,  C.  R.  Fay  {New  York  and  London  [1908], 
pp,  XVI+40S). — ^This  volume  discusses  the  cooperative  movement  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy  in  its 
four  main  phases  of  cooperative  banks  or  credit  societies,  agricultural  societies, 
workers'  societies,  and  stores. 

The  cooperative  movement  in  Denmark,  A.  Nielson  et  au  (Le  Mouvemeni 
€oopfyratit  en  DanemarJc^  Copenhagen,  1910,  pp,  il). — This  pamphlet  consists 
of  several  papers,  prepared  for  distribution  at  the  First  International  Congress 
of  Agricultural  Societies  and  of  Rural  Demography,  held  at  Brussels  in  Septem- 
ber, 1910,  which  give  authoritative  information  concerning  the  origin,  principles, 
organization,  development,  and  business  methods  of  the  various  agricultural  co- 
operative societies  in  Denmark.  In  these  papers,  statistics  and  data  are  given 
to  the  year  1910  on  live  stock  breeding  societies,  cow-testing  associations,  cattle- 
■exporting  societies,  and  societies  for  the  purchase  and  manufacture  of  supplies, 
including  the  cooperative  purchase  of  feeding  stuffs  and  cooperative  dairies,  pig 
slaughter  houses,  and  egg-exporting  societies. 

In  contrast  with  such  societies  in  other  countries,  tlie  cooperative  societies  in 
Denmark  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  economic  improvement  of  their 
members.  While  it  is  recognized  that  the  public  high  schools  have  had  a  great 
influence  in  promoting  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  the  agricultural 
classes,  it  is  to  the  cooperative  movement  that  credit  is  given  for  establishing 
Danish  agriculture  on  a  sound  basis  and  making  peasant  ownership  of  small 
holdings  a  profitable  undertaking.  The  social  benefits  of  the  movement  are  also 
t>riefiy  considered. 

Agricultural  cooperation  in  Denmark,  M.  Koefoed  (Coop^ation  dans  V Ag- 
riculture en  Danemark,    Copenhagen,  1910,  pp.  SO), — This  pamphlet,  issued  by 
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the  gov^nment  bnrean  of  statistics,  giyes  detailed  Infonnation,  witb  statistics 
to  the  dose  of  1900,  on  tbe  origin,  development,  business,  and  membership  of  the 
varioas  agricultural  coopmratlye  societies  in  Denmarlc  The  statistical  data  are 
in  more  detail  than  in  the  pamphlet  noted  above.  On  January  1, 1910,  the  num- 
ber of  cooperative  societies,  not  including  those  for  the  exportation  of  cattle  and 
eggs,  was  3,610,  with  about  390,000  Members. 

State  assistance  to  agricoltave  in  Denmark  Uriah  Homestead,  17  (1910), 
yo.  44,  pp,  900-902). — This  article  presents  statistics  and  gives  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  Danish  Gtovemmeot  for  encouraging  the  different  lines  of  the 
agricultural  industry.  The  budget  for  1910  carried  the  sum  of  nearly  |1,866J00 
for  these  purposes.  The  difTerent  societies  receiving  aid,  the  annual  amounts, 
and  methods  of  securing  the  funds  are  described. 

Associations  for  the  manof actors  of  products  in  Italy,  V.  Magaldi  (Boh 
Qutnd.  8oc.  Agr.  ItaU,  15  {1910),  No$.  19,  pp,  818-822;  22,  pp,  9 14-920),— AM- 
dee  similar  in  scope  to  that  by  Ferronl  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  28.  p.  604) 
are  here  presented. 

The  principles  of  agricaltoral  reform,  G.  F.  db  la  Rosa  {BoU  Agr,  T^.  y 
EcoH^  2  {1910),  N08.  16,  pp.  kOl-iU;  11,  pp.  5/5-J;W).— This  article  sets  forth 
the  changes  that  should  be  inaugurated  in  order  to  rehabilitate  the  agricultural 
industry  In  Spain. 

In  the  author's  opinion  the  more  liberal  and  scientific  use  of  farm  nuinures 
and  chemical  fertHisers,  better  systems  of  farm  management  including  crop 
rotation  and  systematic  fallowing,  the  establishment  and  extension  of  a  sound 
i^ystem  of  agricultural  credit,  a  scientific  method  of  securing  agricultural  sta- 
tistics, and  the  development  of  a  system  of  practical  agricultural  education 
are  the  foundations  for  establishing  agriculture  in  Spain  on  a  sounder  economic 
basis.  In  this  respect  it  is  pointed  out  that  agricultural  reform  in  Spain 
must  take  into  consideration  the  physiographlcal  features,  the  different  prod- 
ucts grown,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  people  In  the  various  provinces. 

Our  nural  districts  depopulated,  our  cities  overpopolated:  The  facts, 
causes  and  remedies,  C.  Didieb  {Jour.  8oc.  Cent,  Agr.  Belg.,  57  {1910),  No$.  8, 
pp.  21^222;  9-10,  pp.  225-2S8)  .—This  article  discusses  in  detail  the  statistics 
relating  to  the  changes  in  the  agricultural  and  industrial  peculation  of  Bel- 
gium from  1846  to  1909,  witli  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  real  causes  that  have 
brought  about  these  social  conditions  and  suggesting  remedies  for  the  solution 
of  the  problem. 

In  the  author's  opinion  the  depopulation  of  rural  districts  in  Belgium  has 
run  parallel  with  the  disappearance  of  small  proprietary  holdings.  This  has 
been  due  to  a  poor  social  organization,  a  combination  of  unfavorable  laws,  and 
to  numerous  national  extravagances  which  have  resulted  in  ruining  the  small 
proprietors  who  constitute  the  main  strength  of  a  country.  The  remedy  for 
the  problem  is  simply  to  reestabliidi  small  proprietary  holdings  on  a  sound 
economic  basis  and  to  abolish  by  law  every  form  of  special  privilege. 

The  bibliography  relating  to  the  solution  of  the  agrarian  problem  in  various 
countries  is  indicated  by  quotations  from  numerous  economists  and  sociologists 
who  have  discussed  the  subject. 

Small  holdings  and  agricultural  orodit  societies  {Jour,  Bd.  Agr,  [London], 
17  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  485-488). ^The  number  of  agricultural  credit  societies, 
credit  banks,  land  societies,  small  holdings  and  allotments  societies,  ordinary 
and  agricultural  cooperative  societies,  societies  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
arboriculture,  and  horticulture,  and  cattle-insurance  societies  registered  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  reported,  and  their  organization  and  objects  briefly  discussed. 

[Agricultural  conditions  in  Bavaria],  Bhbbnbachsb  {Diplo.  and  Ooma.  Bpta. 
[London],  Ann,  Ser,,  1910,  No,  4565,  pp,  6,  7,  4$,  44)*^Note8  are  given  on  the 
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population,  the  number  of  women  employed  in  agriculture,  the  National  Ut«-  ^ 
stock  Insurance  Union,  and  the  extent  of  the  insurance  of  horses  in  BaTarUu 

In  1909,  of  a  population  of  6,800,000,  40  per  cent  was  engaged  in  agricultortt  ^ 
as  compared  with  an  average  of  28.7  per  cent  for  the  empire.    The  ceosos  oC; 
1907  showed  873,000  women  as  against  825,000  men  engaged  In  agricultural  pm^\^^ 
suits,  the  number  of  non-independent  women  amounting  to  63.3  per  cent  of  Uwj  i 
total  non-independent  rural  laborers    The  conditions  seem  to  demand  an  hi-* 
creased  force  of  female  agriculturists  for  teaching  women  how  to  beconae  more 
efficient  in  the  modern  important  and  profitable  ways  of  general  farming,  poultry 
raising,  fruit  and  vegetable  growing,  dairying,  etc.    The  number  of  local  lire- 
stock  insurance  unions  affiliated  with  the  national  union  was  1,689  in  1909,  witb; 
85,117  members,  as  compared  with  1,646  societies  and  83,982  members  the  pre- * 
ceding  year,  while  the  horse  insurance  societies  on  October  31,  1909,  numbered 
477  with  34,991  members  Insuring  80,811  horses  valued  at  $13,007,967.  ^- 

Mortgage  relations  in  Prussia  from  1904  to  1908,  F.  Kuhkebt  {Landic, 
WchnU.  Schles,  Hoist,  60  {1910),  No.  42,  pp.  801-804) .--The  agricultural  mort- 
gage movement  in  Prussia  is  discussed,  statistics  being  given  for  the  period  ex- 
tending from  April  1,  1886,  to  March  31,  1909,  but  more  particularly  for  tbe 
5-year  period  from  1904  to  1908.  During  this  time  mortgages  in  rural  dis- 
tricts were  registered  to  the  amount  of  $1,397,752,580,  and  redeemed  to  the 
amount  of  $795,077,080.  The  cancellation  of  mortgages  under  forced  sale 
amounted  to  $65,040,640,  or  about  8  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  mortgage 
cancellation. 

[Agricultural  statistics  and  conditions  in  New  South  Wales],  J.  B.  Tbivitt 
(Off.  Yearbook  N.  8.  Wales,  1908-9,  pp,  20-38,  140-179,  «52-^i6).— Statistical 
data  are  presented  and  discussed  regarding  the  population,  land  legislation  and 
settiement,  rural  settiement,  agriculture,  pastoral  industry,  and  dairying  in 
New  South  Wales  to  1909. 

Only  about  31  per  cent  of  the  population  resided  in  rural  districts,  and  the 
number  of  holdings  of  one  acre  and  upward  in  extent  acquired  from  the  gov- 
ernment by  grant  or  purchase  has  been  83,045,  with  a  total  area  of  50,509,812 
acres.  Of  this  area  only  2,713,971  acres  was  in  crops  and  807,924  acres  in 
grass.  The  number  of  live  stock  in  1908  was  horses  591,045,  cattie  2,955,934, 
sheep  43,370,797,  and  pigs  215,822,  while  the  number  of  dairy  cows  was  527,84a 
The  development  of  the  province  in  the  differoit  lines  of  agricultural  industry 
is  indicated  by  comparative  figures  covering  a  large  number  of  years. 

Outlines  of  agriculture  in  Japan,  C.  Shimooka  (Tokyo:  Oovt.,  1910,  pp. 
IX-\-lS2,  pis.  19,  map  1). — ^Abridged  and  revised  from  a  work  previously  noted 
(B.  S.  R.,  22.  p.  91). 

The  introduction  of  improvements  into  Indian  agriculture,  H.  H.  3Iahn 
(PhUippine  Agr.  Rev.  [English  Ed.],  S  (1910),  No.  9,  pp.  525-5S5) .—ThUa  artide 
enumerates  the  difficulties,  such  as  conservatism  and  lack  of  initiative  on  tbe 
part  of  farmers  in  India,  lack  of  capital,  and  annual  interest  rates  ranging 
from  25  to  75  per  cent,  which  have  to  be  met  in  efforts  to  improve  agricultural 
methods  in  India.  During  the  past  few  years,  however,  the  government  has  j 
made  some  progress  in  the  introduction  of  improvements  into  Indian  agricul- 
ture, and  this  article  summarizes  the  opinion  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
board  of  agriculture  in  1908  to  consider  methods  of  improvement  and  tlieir 
applicability  in  the  future.  ! 

Among  the  suggestions  made  are  for  careful  experimenting  and  study  as  to  tbe 
adaptability  of  a  given  implement  or  crop  to  certain  localities,  the  securing 
of  the  confidence  of  the  rural  people,  the  formation  of  local  associations  of 
agriculturists  for  cooperation  and  discussion  in  the  vernacular,  demonstration 
farms  among  the  cultivators  themselves  to  show  the  value  of  crops  and  ma- 
chinery, government  assistance  in  furnishing  large  quantities  of  good  seed,  a 
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Study  of  the  fanners'  difBcultiee  and  needs  in  each  locality,  the  extension  over 
wider  areas  of  exhibitions,  shows,  and  publications,  and  the  better  training  of 
the  sons  of  formers. 

Statistics  of  cultivated  areas  and  of  crop  and  live-stock  production  in  the 
adheringr  countries  {8tati9iique  des  Superficies  CiUtiv^es,  de  la  Production 
Viff^table  et  du  B^taU  dans  les  Pays  Adherents,  Rome,  1910,  pp.  XX+J58).— 
Data  for  the  countries  adhering  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
from  the  year  1898-99  to  1909  are  reported  from  the  official  documents  of  the 
Tsrious  governments. 

Afirricoltoral  statistics  of  Ireland,  with  detailed  report  for  the  year  1909, 
T.  P.  Gill  {Dept,  Agr.  and  Tech.  Instr.  Ireland,  Agr.  Statis.  1909,  pp. 
JXX/X -1-152).— This  report,  in  addition  to  tables  issued  by  the  department 
daring  the  year  showing  the  acreage  under  crops,  the  number  of  live  stock,  and 
the  yields  of  the  several  crops,  includes  **(1)  particulars  of  the  number  and 
size  of  agricultural  holdings  and  of  their  distribution ;  (2)  a  comparative  record 
of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  several  counties  during  the  past 
ten  years  as  regards  the  extent  and  yield  of  the  chief  crops  and  the  number  of 
live  stock ;  (3)  statistics  of  the  area  of  the  chief  kinds  of  bush  and  tree  fruits; 
and  (4)  statistics  of  the  area  under  woods  and  coppice,  and  of  planting  and 
foiling  operations."  The  holdings  numbered  603,827  as  compared  with  601,765 
in  1908  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  396).  The  number  of  holdings  not  exceeding  one  acre 
was  85,044,  the  estimated  area  of  which  was  39,600  acres. 

AOBICTJLTTTEAL  EDUCATION. 

Soil  fertility  laboratory  manual,  C.  G.  Hopkins  and  J.  H.  Pettit  {Boston 
and  London  [1910},  pp.  vf-fTO,  fig.  i).— This  manual  embodies  a  course  of  27 
practlcums  for  a  course  of  study  in  soil  fertility,  as  developed  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  These  include  the  determination  of 
iiitrog^i  in  form  produce,  soils,  animal  excrements,  and  fertilizers,  and  of  phos- 
phorus in  farm  produce,  soils,  and  fertilizers,  nitrification,  the  determination 
of  total  plant  food  and  of  the  reaction  and  acidity  of  soils,  the  fixation  of  bases 
in  soils  and  of  phosphorus  by  soils,  the  effect  of  lime  upon  nitrification,  and 
the  preparation  of  pot  cultures,  plant  food  solutions  and  standard  solutions 
used  in  the  laboratory  exercises.  Tables  of  atoniic  weights  and  specific  gravity, 
and  a  list  of  necessary  apparatus  are  included.  There  is  also  an  appendix  con- 
taining several  additional  practlcums  for  advanced  students. 

Domesticated  animals  and  plants,  E.  Davenport  {Boston,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  London,  1910,  pp.  i/F-f-52i,  pi,  1,  figs.  -#9).— The  author  states  that 
this  book  was  prepared  in  response  to  a  demand  for  a  volume  running  along 
the  same  general  lines  as  his  Principles  of  Breeding  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  773),  but 
somewhat  less  technical  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  high  schools  and  normal 
8chool&  This  he  has  accomplished  by  devoting  less  space  to  the  philosophic 
treatment  of  variation  and  heredity,  and  more  to  the  origin  of  domesticated 
races,  the  sources  of  materials  out  of  which  they  have  been  formed,  and  the 
general  subject  of  natural  selection  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  book  is  divided  into  2  parts.  In  part  1,  which  comprises  the  major  part 
of  the  text-book,  the  author  discusses  the  dependence  of  man  upon  domesticated 
animals  and  plants,  the  domestication  of  animals  and  plants  and  their  need  of 
imi)rovement,  the  effect  of  natural  selection,  unit  characters,  variability  of  a 
single  character,  how  characters  are  transmitted,  abnormal  development,  and 
how  characters  behave  in  transmission,  with  several  chapters  relating  to  hered- 
ity and  environment  and  the  improvement  of  plants  and  animals.  Part  2  deals 
with  the  origin  of  domesticated  races  of  animals,  grains  and  grasses,  legumes, 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  miscellaneous  plants,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  author 
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m.'.y  be  omitted  in  case  a  brief  course  is  desired,  or  it  may  be  employed  as  ad- 
ditional text  or  as  reference  matter. 

Farm  friends  and  farm  foes,  G.  M.  Weed  {Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago, 
1910,  pp.  XI'{-3S4,  flga,  160,  map  i).— The  author  has  prepared  this  TOlume  as  a 
text-book  dealing  with  weeds,  insects,  fungi,  birds,  and  mammals,  the  relation- 
ships of  which  to  agriculture  are  either  decidedly  helpful  or  decidedly  harm- 
ful. The  book  combines  information  with  suggestions  for  observations,  prac- 
ticums,  and  experiments,  together  with  numerous  references  to  other  h^pful 
literature. 

Dumb  animals  and  how  to  treat  them,  E.  K.  Whitehead  (Denver,  Colo,, 
1909,  pp.  t2S,  figs.  45).— The  author  has  assembled  in  this  little  book,  intended 
as  a  text-book  or  reader  in  public  schools,  considerable  information  concerning 
horses,  cattle,  and  other  domestic  animals,  as  well  as  some  wild  animals.  This 
is  presented  in  a  way  to  arouse  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  young  children 
and  encourage  them  to  treat  such  animals  kindly. 

A  secondary  course  in  animal  production,  H.  R.  Smith  (17.  8.  DepU  Agr„ 
Office  Ewpt.  8tas,  Give,  100,  pp,  56), — This  is  the  thirteaith  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  instruction  in  agriculture  of  the  Association  of  American  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  and  the  third  report  of  that 
coDunittee  on  agriculture  in  public  high  schools. 

The  report  contains  general  suggestions  to  teachers  of  animal  production 
and  a  syllabus  of  155  lectures,  recitations,  and  practicums,  with  numerous 
references  to  text-books,  manuals,  and  bulletins.  The  subjects  considered 
include  types  and  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  and  poultry, 
the  feeding  and  care  of  these  animals,  and  lessons  on  dairying.  There  are 
also  lists  of  text-books,  manuals,  and  apparatus  for  the  dairy  lal>oratory. 

How  to  agrriculturize  the  teaching  of  botany  in  the  high  school  and  still 
retain  the  essential  principles  of  botany,  H.  F.  Bebgman  (N,  Dak.  Farmer, 
12  (1910),  No,  5,  p.  13),— The  author  maintains  that  whether  botany  is  taught 
as  general,  agricultural,  pharmaceutical,  or  economic  botany,  the  underlying 
principles  are  always  the  same,  but  he  believes  that  interest  in  the  subject 
can  be  increased  for  rural  students  by  using  agricultural  material.  He  advises 
against  the  use  of  a  text-book  in  beginning  botany  and  would  not  use  the 
microscope  very  extensively.  Suggestions  are  given  concerning  work  with 
seeds,  roots,  leaves  and  stems,  and  flowers,  experiments  in  the  composition 
of  plants,  and  studies  of  the  gross  appearance,  habits,  and  methods  of  control 
of  some  of  the  more  important  plant  diseases. 

Winthrop  rural  school  and  home  institute  (Winthrop  Norm,  and  Indus. 
Col.  8.  C.  Bui.,  3  (1910),  No,  3,  pp,  -Jfi).— This  number  contains  the  proceed- 
ings of  an  institute  held  at  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  November  13,  1909,  which  included 
the  following  addresses :  Home  Making  as  a  Profession,  by  Carriebelle  Hyde ; 
The  Spraying  of  Plants,  by  L.  A.  Niven ;  Hygiene  in  Home  and  School,  by  May 
F.  Jones;  Sewing  in  the  Home,  by  Lora  Able;  Food  and  Our  Meals,  by  Mar- 
garet Whittemore;  and  How  Agriculture  May  Be  Taught  in  the  Public  Schools, 
by  F.  W.  Howe. 

Elementary  agriculture  and  school  gardening  at  Winthrop,  Minnie  Mao- 
feat  (Winthrop  Norm,  and  Indus,  Col,  8.  C.  BuL,  3  (1910),  No,  4,  pp,  40,  pU,  7, 
figs,  12,  dgm,  1), — ^The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  assist  the  teachers  of 
South  Carolina  by  *'  setting  before  them  as  simply  and  clearly  as  possible  the 
methods  in  school  gardening  which  have  been  successfully  worked  out  at 
Winthrop."  The  suggestions  relate  to  the  selection  of  the  site,  the  crops  to  be 
planted,  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  laying  out  the  plats,  tools,  seeds,  suitable 
lessons  in  gardening  for  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring,  a  course  of  study  extend- 
ing over  9  grades,  references  to  books  and  bulletins,  and  addresses  of  seed  and 
garden  implement  houses. 
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[Outlines  of  work  for  the  Nebraska  boys'  and  grirls'  dubs]  ( Sebr,  Dipt. 
Pub.  Instr.  BuU.,  2.  ser.,  11,  pp.  46,  figs.  23;  12,  pp.  12,  figs.  5;  14,  pp.  8,  figs.  4; 

15,  pp.  12,  figs.  S;  16,  pp.  12,  dgms.  5;  17,  pp.  15,  figs.  5,  dgms,  2;  18,  pp.  32,  figs. 
S4;  19,  pp.  20,  figs.  2,  dgms.  tf).— The  subjects  of  these  bulletins  are  as  follows: 
11,  Course  in  Cookery  for  Nebraska  Girls  Domestic  Science  Clubs,  by  Gertrude 
N.  Rowan ;  12,  General  Outline  of  Plans  for  the  Nebraska  Boys  and  Girls  Club, 
1010;  14,  How  to  Test  Seed  Com,  by  A.  E.  Nelson;  15,  Directions  for  Planting 
the  Bar  to  Row  Test  with  Com— The  Sire  of  Seed-Piece  Experiment  with 
Potatoes — Suggestions  on  Acre  Contest  and  Sweet  Pea  Culture,  by  A.  B.  Nelson ; 

16,  Directions  for  Sewing,  Recipes  for  Cooking,  and  Sweet  Pea  Culture  for 
Nebraska  Boys  and  Girls  Club,  by  Gertrude  N.  Rowan ;  17  and  19,  Directions 
f^  Sewing,  Beclpes  for  Cooking  for  Nebraska  Boys  and  Girls  Club,  by 
Gertrude  N.  Rowan;  and  18,  Some  Common  Weeds  and  Insects  of  Nebraska 
Gom  Fields  and  Potato  Patches,  by  A.  E.  Nelson. 

Sehool  gardens,  M.  E.  Couchman  {Agr.  Jour.  India,  5  il^lO),  No.  S,  pp. 
fl£-«l).— This  Is  an  address,  deliyered  by  the  Director  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Madras  Presidency  at  the  annual  college  day  celebration,  to  the  students  of 
the  Madras  Teachers'  College  at  Saidapet  In  It  he  dlsctisses  the  reasons  why 
iiKMne  and  better  school  gardens  are  desirable  In  Madras,  and  the  functions  and 
purposes  of  school  gardens. 

Arbor  Day  in  the  Philippines,  J.  S.  Potteb  (Philippine  Agr,  Rev.  [English 
Ed.},  S  {1910),  No.  9,  pp.  55^-5^1).— This  article  contains  an  excerpt  from  an 
Arbor  Day  circular  sent  out  by  the  division  superintendent  of  Occidental  Negros, 
containing  many  valuable  suggestions  on  the  purpose  and  proper  manner  of 
recognising  Arbor  Day,  notes  on  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  In  different 
divisions,  and  a  brief  statemait  of  duties  following  the  celebration  of  Arbor 
Day  and  of  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  people  and  to  the  country. 

HIBCELLAKEOirS. 

TwentyHMeomd  Annual  Report  of  l^ew  York  Oomell  Station,  1900  (New 
York  CameU  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  LX +7 1-^17 +16-^  16,  pis.  41,  figs,  i^^).— This 
repoirt,  which  is  not  intended  for  general  distribution,  contains  the  organization 
list  of  the  station,  a  report  of  the  president  of  the  university,  a  report  of  the 
director  which  includes  brief  statements  of  the  main  lines  of  work  of  the 
various  departments,  a  financial  statement  as  to  the  federal  funds  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1909,  and  reprints  of  Bulletins  259-269,  and  of 
Ciieulars  4-7,  ail  of  which  have  been  previously  noted,  the  Circular  7  included 
being  that  of  May,  1910  (EL  8.  R,  23,  p.  426). 

Annual  Report  of  South  Dakota  Station,  1910  {South  Dakota  Sta.  Rpt. 
1910,  pp.  SO). — ^This  c<mtains  a  report  by  the  director  on  the  organization  and 
publications  of  the  station,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscnl  year  ended 
June  30,  1910,  and  departmental  reports,  of  which  a  portion  of  that  of  the 
agronomist  is  abstracted  on  page  334  of  this  issue. 

TwentyHMCond  Annoal  Report  of  Vermont  Station,  1909  (Vermont  Bia. 
Rpt.  1909,  pp.  XF/+jetfO+[81+XZF-XJF///,  pis.  13,  figs.  6),—  This  contahis 
the  organisation  list,  a  brief  announcement  concerning  the  station,  a  financial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1909,  a  report  of  the  director  on  the 
publications  and  work  of  the  station,  and  reprints  of  Bulletins  138-143,  and  of 
Circulars  1-3,  which  have  been  previously  noted. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Department  Library,  November,  1910  (U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Library  Mo.  Bui.,  1  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  297-3 16). —This  number  contains 
data  as  to  the  accessions  to  the  Library  of  this  I>epartment  during  November, 
1910.  and  of  additions  to  the  list  of  periodicals  currently  received. 
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Alabama  CoUege  and  Station.— Two  bills  relating  to  tbe  work  of  the  college 
and  station  have  recently  received  tbe  approval  of  the  governor.  One  of  these 
appropriates  $26,800  annuaUy  to  the  station,  $7,000  being  for  local  fertilizer 
and  cultural  tests,  $2300  for  combating  the  boll  weevil  and  other  injurious  in- 
sects, $1,200  for  plant-breeding  work,  $1300  for  work  in  drainage,  irrigation, 
and  farm  macliinery,  $2,500  for  publications  and  other  administrative  expenses, 
$2,000  for  horticultural  investigations,  $3,600  for  live-stock  investigations, 
$1,000  for  combating  plant  diseases,  $1,000  for  poultry  work,  and  $5,000  for 
agricultural  extension.  It  is  also  provided  that  if  the  governor  shall  certify 
tliat  the  condition  of  the  State  treasury  warrants  the  additional  expenditure, 
the  amounts  for  each  of  these  items  may  be  doubled  during  1912, 1913,  and  1914. 

The  second  act  establishes  a  State  board  of  agriculture,  to  consist  of  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture  and  industries,  the  director  of  the  station,  and  the 
professor  of  school  agriculture  in  the  college,  together  with  two  practical 
flirmers  appointed  by  these  three.  TMs  board  is  to  receive  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $25,000  from  the  sale  of  fertilizer  tags  for  use  in  farm  demonstra- 
tion work  in  cooperation  with  this  Department 

Michigan  CoUege. — Frank  W.  Chamberlain,  associate  professor  of  veterinary 
science  and  animal  husbandry  at  the  University  of  Idaho,  has  accepted  tbe 
associate  professorship  of  anatomy,  and  has  entered  upon  his  duties. 

Nebraska  University  and  Station. — Frank  J.  Phillips,  head  of  the  forestry  de- 
partment since  1907,  died  February  13,  at  the  age  of  29  years.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Michigan  Ck)llege  and  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  receiving 
the  degree  of  master  of  science  in  forestry  from  the  latter  institution  in  1907. 
He  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Forest  Service  of  this  Department  for  about  three 
years  previous  to  his  appointment  in  the  university  and  station,  and  remained 
a  collaborator  with  it 

Oklahoma  College  and  Station. — O.  O.  Churchill,  assistant  professor  of  agron- 
omy at  the  North  Dakota  College  and  assistant  In  agronomy  in  the  station, 
has  entered  upon  his  duties  as  professor  of  agronomy  in  the  college  and 
agronomist  in  the  station.  S.  A.  Minear,  formerly  connected  with  the  horti- 
cultural extension  work  at  the  Georgia  College,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  agriculture  for  schoo}s. 

Tennessee  University  and  Station. — Five  short  courses,  each  lasting  one  or  two 
weeks,  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
department  of  agriculture  during  November  and  December,  1910,  with  an 
aggregate  attendance  of  about  600  students.  The  short  course  In  agriculture 
at  the  university  in  January  and  February  Iiad  an  attendance  of  57  students. 

S.  B.  Barnes,  field  expert  in  dairying  in  cooperation  with  this  Department 
and  W.  H.  Maynard,  assistant  chemist,  have  resigned  to  engage  in  commercial 
work. 

Virginia  Tmok  Station. — ^The  station  has  Just  completed  the  erection  of  a 
greenhouse  21  by  100  feet,  with  an  attached  workroom  20  by  40  feet,  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  vegetable  forcing  work. 
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The  growth  of  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  during 
the  past  ten  years  has  far  exceeded  that  of  all  of  its  preceding  his- 
tory. This  was  pointed  out  by  Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Coomiittee  oa  Agriculture,  in  submitting  the  new 
agricultural  appropriation  bill  last  winter.  Its  growth  as  marked 
by  a  decade  has  been  phenomenal,  viewed  either  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  scope  and  authority,  its  material  resources,  or  its  personnel. 

As  a  full  fledged  department  with  a  Cabinet  minister  at  its  head, 
the  Department  dates  only  from  1889.  But  if  we  go  back  to  1839, 
when  $1,000  was  appropriated  for  "  agricultural  statistics,''  and  in- 
clude every  dollar  appropriated  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  agricultural  purposes  down  to  and  including  the  year 
1900,  the  total  sum  is,  as  Mr.  Scott  pointed  out,  only  $45,102,616, 
while  the  aggregate  of  all  the  money  appropriated  from  the  end  of 
1900  to  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  reaches  a  sum  nearly  double 
this,  or  $90,012,058.  For  the  fiscal  year  1901  the  appropriation  tor 
maintenance  was  $8,804,265.97.  This  year  the  Department  has  at  its 
disposal  $15,470,634.16.  "  Ten  years  ago  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  the  Department  was  8,388 ;  this  year  if  all  the  rolls 
were  called  an  army  of  12,480  men  and  women  would  respond." 

Under  the  bill  which  the  committee  submitted,  and  which  after 
considerable  discussion  and  amendment  received  the  signature  of 
President  Taft  March  4,  provision  is  made  for  an  even  greater  de- 
velopment during  the  ensuing  year.  The  aggregate  amoimt  carried 
by  the  act  is  $16,900,016,  which  by  far  exceeds  that  granted  in  any 
previous  measure,  and  is  $887,950  in  excess  of  the  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department. 

There  is  an  apparent  increase  over  the  appropriation  act  for  1911 
of  $3,412,380,  but  of  this  $720,000  is  only  nominal,  since  it  merely 
replaces  what  has  hitherto  been  provided  autcmiatically  as  a  perma- 
nent appropriation  to  the  State  experiment  stations  under  the  Adams 
Act.  It  will  be  recalled  that  by  the  terms  of  that  act  as  subsequently 
construed  in  the  appropriation  act  for  1907,  definite  appropriations 
were  made  only  until  July  1,  1911.  The  action  taken  by  Congress 
now  provides  for  the  continuance  of  the  Adams  Fund  on  the  same 
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basis  as  the  Hatch  Fund,  requiring  the  amounts  to  be  appropriated 
annually  in  the  agricultural  bill.  With  due  allowance  for  this  item, 
however,  there  is  still  an  actual  enlargement  of  the  appropriations  of 
every  bureau,  and  a  net  increase  of  fully  20  per  cent  for  the  Depart- 
ment as  a  whole. 

In  general  the  increased  appropriations  are  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  and  developing  lines  of  work  already  under  way  rather 
than  the  undertaking  of  new  projects,  and  scmie  of  the  principal 
increases  are  for  what  may  be  termed  the  administrative  activ- 
ities of  the  Department.  One  of  the  largest  new  items  is  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,0005000  for  fighting  and  preventing  folrest  fires  in  the 
National  Forests  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency.  This  appro- 
priation is  in  addition  to  the  r^ular  appropriation  of  $150,000  for 
fire  fighting  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  supplements  deficiency 
appropriations  of  over  $900,000  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  disastrous 
fires  of  last  summer. 

The  Federal  meat  inspection,  which  has  been  enforced  by  the  De- 
partment from  a  permanent  annual  appropriation  of  $3,000,000, 
receives  an  indirect  increase  of  $155,000  through  the  transfer  of  its 
clerical  force  to  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  receives  $60,000  additional  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  the  Weather  Bureau  $75,490 
additional  for  its  weather  service.  Provision  is  also  made  by  an 
appropriation  of  $87,000  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Insecticide  Act, 
which  became  effective  January  1,  1911,  and  for  which  a  deficiency 
appropriation  of  $35,000  had  been  allowed  for  expenses  to  July  1. 

A  nimiber  of  propositions  involving  general  legislation  were  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  bill,  but  as  finally  enacted  the  law 
remains  substantially  a  routine  measure.  The  Secretary  was  again 
authorized  to  continue  investigations  on  the  cost  of  food  supplies 
at  the  farm  and  to  the  consumer;  and  a  special  appropriation  of 
$5,000  was  added  for  a  study  of  chestnut  bark  disease. 

Comparison  of  the  allotments  to  the  various  bureaus  in  this  act 
and  those  preceding  it  is  rendered  difficult  because  their  clerical  em- 
ployees will,  in  accordance  with  a  clause  inserted  in  the  act  of  1911, 
be  transferred  on  July  1  from  the  various  limip-fund  appropriations 
on  which  a  portion  of  them  had  been  carried  to  the  roll  of  positions 
specifically  provided  for.  These  transfers  in  certain  cases — as,  for 
example,  in  this  office  and  the  Bureau  of  Statistics — ^involve  but  a 
few  employees,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Forest  Service,  where  1,894 
forest  rangers  and  similar  employees  are  to  be  transferred,  they 
occasion  an  apparent  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  statutory 
salaries  from  $60,200  for  the  current  year  to  $2,318,680,  with  a  cor- 
responding deduction  from  lump-fund  appropriations.  The  lump- 
fund  appropriations,  therefore,  for  a  particular  purpose,  such  as 
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biological  investigations  or  soil-survey  work,  no  longer  indicate  so 
completely  as  they  did  previously  the  entire  expenditures  for  these 
objects.  Comparison  is  still  possible,  however,  as  regards  the  aggre- 
gate appropriations  of  the  bureaus. 

The  Weather  Bureau  receives  a  total  of  $1,600,250.  Of  this  amount, 
$15,000  is  for  the  restoration  of  the  Weather  Bureau  station  at  Key 
West,  Florida,  wrecked  by  hurricanes  in  October,  1910.  The  allot- 
ment for  maintenance  of  the  bureau  printing  office  was  reduced  to 
$18,000  by  reason  of  the  recent  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  equipment 
.to  the  Government  Printing  Office.  For  investigation  of  climatology 
and  evaporation  $120,000  was  provided,  as  at  present. 

The  appropriations  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  aggregate 
$1,654,750.  Aside  from  the  increase  due  to  the  transfers  from  the 
meat-inspection  act,  previously  referred  to,  the  chief  additions  are 
those  of  $7,120  for  the  tick-eradication  work,  making  that  appro- 
priation $250,000;  an  increase  of  $7,000  for  the  work  of  the  Dairy 
Division,  making  its  total  $150,000;  and  of  $7,640  for  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Division,  or  $47,480  for  that  work.  Under  a  new  clause 
inserted  in  the  act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  per- 
mit, under  certain  conditions,  the  admission  of  tick-infested  cattle 
from  Mexico  into  those  portions  of  Texas  below  the  quarantine  line. 

New  appropriations  were  made  of  $65,000  for  the  purchase  of  land 
for  quarantine  stations  near  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts; $10,000  for  equipping  the  475-acre  experiment  farm 
which  has  recently  been  acquircwi  at  Beltsville,  Maryland ;  and  $16,500 
for  constructing  buildings  at  this  farm  and  that  at  Bethesda,  Mary- 
land. It  is  expected  to  utilize  the  Beltsville  farm  for  the  experi- 
mental work  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairy  Divisions,  and  to 
reserve  that  at  Bethesda  for  pathological  investigations. 

One  of  the  largest  increases  in  the  bill  was  accorded  to  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  which  will  receive  $303,480  additional,  making  its 
total  $2,061,686.  The  lump-fund  appropriation  for  general  expenses 
is  $1,441,536,  which  is  divided  among  thirty  projects.  Some  of  the 
larg^  of  these  are  $350,000  for  the  boll- weevil  campaign  (a  net 
increase  of  $106,945) ;  methods  of  crop  production  in  the  semiarid 
or  dry-land  sections,  and  for  the  utilization  of  lands  reclaimed  under 
the  Reclamation  Act,  for  which  a  net  increase  of  $38,270  and  a  total 
of  $143,060  is  granted ;  $142,920  for  the  farm  management  studies,  of 
which  $4,000  is  to  be  used  in  agricultural  reconnoisance  work  in 
Alaska ;  studies  of  the  production,  handling,  grading,  and  transporta- 
tion of  grains,  for  which  $135,005  is  available,  an  increase  of  $24,500; 
and  the  studies  of  fruit  improvement  and  the  methods  of  growing, 
packing,  and  marketing  fruits,  which  will  have  $87,735.  The  investi- 
gations of  the  cotton  industry  were  extended  to  include  the  ginning 
and  wrapping  of  cotton. 
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For  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  valuable  seeds  and  plants 
the  allotment  made  was  $289,680.  This  is  an  apparent  decrease  of 
$19,910,  but  it  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  transfers  of  clerical  em- 
ployees to  the  statutory  roll  of  the  bureau,  and  in  part  by  the  segre- 
gation as  a  distinct  project  of  $20,000,  which  was  formerly  supported 
from  this  fund.  The  two  items  comprising  this  appropriation  are 
the  congressional  seed  distribution,  which  is  continued  on  the  usual 
basis,  with  $237,160,  and  the  allotment  for  the  introduction  of  seeds 
and  plants  from  foreign  countries,  which  is  increased  to  $52,520. 

The  appropriations  to  the  Fwest  Service  reached  a  total  of 
$5,533,100,  in  addition  to  the  various  emergency  appropriations  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  This,  as  usual,  represents  the 
largest  appropriation  to  any  one  bureau,  and  is  also  the  largest  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year,  the  total  for  1911  having  been 
$5,008,100.  The  policy  of  definite  allotments  to  each  of  the  161 
National  Forests  for  maintenance  was  continued.  The  Nebraska 
National  Forest  was  authorized  to  furnish  young  trees  free  of 
charge  to  settlers  in  the  surrounding  region. 

The  sum  of  $150,000  was  granted  for  fighting  forest  fires  and  for 
other  unforeseen  emergencies,  of  which  $70,000  is  immediately  avail- 
able. The  allotment  for  permanent  improvements  on  the  National 
Forests  was  increased  from  $275,000  to  $500,000.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  refunding  to  claimants  of  moneys  erroneously  collected 
in  the  administration  of  the  National  Forests,  and  for  the  granting 
of  easements  imder  certain  conditions  for  rights  of  way  across  the 
public  lands.  National  Forests,  and  reservations,  for  the  transmission 
of  electrical  power  and  for  telephone  and  telegraph  purposes. 

Liberal  provision  for  the  development  of  investigational  work  was 
also  made,  $177,040  being  granted  for  investigations  of  methods  for 
wood  distillation  and  preservation  and  the  economic  use  of  forest 
products,  including  the  testing  of  woods  for  paper  making,  together 
with  $18,420  for  investigations  of  range  conditions  within  National 
Forests  and  range  improvement,  $251,168  for  silvicultural  and  den- 
drological  experiments,  and  $33,760  for  miscellaneous  forest  investi- 
gations and  the  preparation  and  dissemination  of  results. 

The  appropriation  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  was  increased  to  $262,060. 
No  appropriation  was  made  for  soil  erosion  investigations,  for  which 
$5,000  has  been  allotted  annually  for  many  years.  The  soil  survey 
work  received  $145,000,  a  net  increase  of  $13,040,  with  a  provision 
added  limiting  to  10  per  cent  the  expenditures  in  any  State. 

The  bureau  was  authorized  to  undertake  a  new  line  of  work  by 
the  appropriation  of  $12,500  "for  exploration  and  investigation 
within  the  United  States  to  determine  a  possible  source  of  supply  of 
potash,  nitrates,  and  other  natural  fertilizers,"  $2,500  being  made 
immediately  available.    It  is  expected  that  particular  attention  will 
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be  devoted  to  possible  sources  of  potash  in  view  of  the  present  situa- 
tion as  regards  the  German  potash  supply.  The  work  will  also  be 
supplemented  by  researches  to  be  conducted  by  the  Geological  Survey, 
which  received  authority  in  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  to 
expend  $40,000  "  for  chemical  and  physical  researches  relating  to  the 
geology  of  the  United  States,  including  researches  with  a  view  of 
determining  geological  conditions  favorable  to  the  presence  of  potash 
salts."  According  to  a  recent  announcement  from  the  Survey,  the 
expenditure  of  half  this  appropriation  for  the  potash  exploration 
is  contemplated. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  receives  an  aggregate  of  $601,920. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $69,740,  mainly  for  the  extension  of  work  to 
the  alfalfa  weevil  and  for  enlarging  the  investigations  on  insects 
affecting  rice  and  sugar  cane,  for  demonstration  work  against  forest 
insects,  and  for  additional  studies  in  bee  culture.  The  largest  single 
allotment  is  for  the  continuation  of  the  campaign  against  the  gipsy 
and  brown-taU  moths,  for  which  the  appropriation  is  $284,840. 

The  large  proportionate  increase  of  $52,780  was  accorded  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  making  its  total  $139,700.  All  the 
various  lines  of  work  were  continued  on  a  more  comprehensive  basis, 
and  new  items  were  included  of  $2,500  for  the  purchase,  capture,  and 
transportation  of  game  for  national  reservations,  and  of  $20,000  for 
the  feeding,  protecting,  and  removal  of  elk  at  Jackson's  Hole,  Wyo- 
ming, and  vicinity.  The  latter  appropriation  is  made  immediately 
available  and  remains  available  until  expended. 

The  activities  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  have  been  rapidly 
increasing  in  recent  years,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  de- 
mands the  appropriation  was  increased  from  $114,240  to  $160,720. 
A  new  line  of  work  authorized  is  the  conducting  of  field  experiments 
in  road  construction  and  maintenance,  for  which  $10,000  is  granted. 

The  total  appropriation  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  is 
$1,864,000,  of  which  $1,440,000  is  allotted  to  the  State  experiment 
stations  imder  the  Hatch  and  Adams  Acts.  Of  the  remainder,  $56,500 
is  for  statutory  salaries  and  $37,500,  a  net  increase  of  $5,000,  is  for 
general  expenses.  The  allotment  of  $10,000  for  the  agricultural  edu- 
cation service  was  continued  as  at  present. 

The  nutrition  investigations  received  an  increase  of  $5,000,  making 
$15,000  available  for  this  purpose.  This  increase  will  enable  further 
extension  of  these  investigations  and  the  preparation  of  popular 
bulletins  setting  forth  plans  for  the  more  economical  and  effective 
utilization  of  agricultural  products  as  human  food,  for  which  data 
a  strong  demand  has  been  in  evidence. 

An  estimate  of  $20,000,  submitted  for  the  preparation,  publication, 
and  dissemination  of  original  technical  reports  of  the  scientific  in- 
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vestigations  of  the  experiment  staticms  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrical- 
tiire  in  cooperation  with  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  was  favorably  recommended  by 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Committees,  but  fail^  of  passage. 

The  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  experiment  staticms  were 
given  $30,000  each,  an  increase  of  $2,000  in  each  case  to  equalize  their 
funds  with  those  received  by  the  State  stations  from  Federal  fimds, 
and  the  Guam  Station  was  continued  at  $15,000.  The  clause  requir- 
ing the  expenditure  of  $5,000  by  the  Porto  Rico  Station  for  coflFee 
experiments  was  omitted,  thereby  restoring  the  coffee  work  to  the 
same  basis  on  which  it  has  been  conducted  for  many  years  previous 
to  the  passage  of  the  act  for  1911. 

The  irrigation  and  drainage  investigations  each  received  $100,000, 
a  net  increase  of  $32,820  and  $25,980,  respectively.  These  increases 
will  enable  the  extension  of  these  lines  of  work,  especially  in  the 
rendering  of  assistance  to  settlers  in  newly  irrigated  regicms,  and  in 
formulating  plans  for  the  reclamation  of  swamp  lands.  The  pro-  ■ 
vision  requiring  a  special  report  of  the  aggregate  expenses  in  the 
drainage  investigations  to  date  and  the  areas  in  the  several  States 
and  Territories  which  have  been  investigated  was  continued. 

The  work  of  the  remaining  bureaus  was  provided  for  along  sub- 
stantially the  present  lines.  Including  the  increase  previously  noted 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  will  receive  $68,080  more  than  at  present,  and  a  total  of 
$963,780.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  given  $231,620;  the  Library, 
$40,500;  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  $276,450;  the  Division  of  Ac- 
counts, $97,520;  the  Division  of  Publications,  $209,960;  and  the  fund 
for  contingent  expenses,  $110,000.  These  all  contain  small  increases, 
occasioned  in  general  by  the  growth  of  the  Department. 

In  addition  to  the  simis  carried  in  the  appropriation  act  itself, 
there  should  also  be  considered  the  appropriation  of  $470,000  for 
the  Department  printing  and  binding,  which  appears  in  the  appro- 
priation act  for  sundry  civil  expenses.  This  represents  a  nominal 
increase  of  $10,000,  but  $22,000  more  than  at  present  is  assigned  to 
the  Weather  Bureau  by  reason  of  the  transfer  of  a  portion  of  its 
branch  printing  office,  making  a  virtual  decrease  of  $12,000  for  the 
remainder  of  the  Department.  There  is  also  to  be  added  the  perma- 
nent appropriation  of  $3,000,000  for  the  meat-inspection  work.  De- 
ficiency appropriations  were  granted,  as  well,  of  $923,192.90  for  the 
fighting  of  forest  fires  in  1910,  the  relief  of  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment killed  or  injured  in  that  campaign,  and  for  horses  and  equip- 
ment destroyed  during  it,  and  $35,000  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Insecticide  Act  during  1911. 
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Additional  funds  which  will  be  administered  by  the  Department 
are  provided  in  the  measure  enacted  at  the  recent  session  of  Congress 
for  the  protection  of  the  watersheds  of  navigable  streams,  and 
popularly  known  as  the  "Appalachian  Forest  Keserve  "  Act.  Under 
this  act  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  expend  $200,000,  in  co- 
operation with  States  requesting  it,  in  the  protection  from  fire  of 
the  forested  watersheds  of  navigable  streams,  irrespective  of  owner- 
ship. He  is  further  authorized  to  purchase,  following  a  favorable 
report  by  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  approval  of  a  National 
Forest  Reservation  Commission,  of  which  he  is  ex  officio  a  member, 
lands  located  at  the  headwaters  of  navigable  streams,  and  to  admin- 
ister these  lands  as  permanent  National  Forests.  An  appropriation 
of  $2,000,000  is  made  annually  until  July  1, 1915,  for  the  examination 
and  acquisition  of  these  lands,  together  with  $25,000  additional  annu- 
ally for  the  expenses  of  the  commission.  A  more  extended  summary 
of  this  act  appears  on  another  page  (p.  498). 

Eliminating  the  deficiency  appropriations  and  that  for  the  Forest 
Reservation  Commission,  these  various  appropriations,  which  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Department,  would  if 
added  to  the  regular  appropriations  make  a  grand  total  of  $22,570,016. 
This  is  a  large  sum,  but  as  was  pointed  out  by  Chairman  Scott  in 
concluding  the  presentation  of  the  bill,  "the  money  appropriated 
•for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  an  investment  and  not  an  ex- 
pense. And  that  it  has  been  a  good  investment  the  statistics  showing 
the  expansion  of  agriculture  and  the  improvement  in  methods 
throughout  our  country  bear  eloquent  witness.  During  these  past 
ten  years,  while  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  expending 
$90,000,000,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  have  added  to  the 
wealth  of  the  world  the  stupendous  and  incomprehensible  sum  of 
$80,000,000,000.  Without  anything  like  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  area  of  land  under  cultivation,  the  value  of  the  farm  products 
of  our  country  has  risen  from  slightly  more  than  $4,000,000,000  ten 
years  ago  to  nearly  $9,000,000,000  in  1910. 

"  The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  therefore — and  that  conclusion  could 
be  made  incontestable  by  innumerable  other  proofs  if  time  per- 
mitted— ^that  the  farmers  of  America  are  applying  better  methods 
and  getting  better  results  from  their  labors  than  ever  before.  And  in 
devising  these  better  methods,  in  pointing  the  way  for  better  results, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  the  undisputed  leader,  as  it 
should  be,  and  has  thus  beyond  cavil  or  question  derived  from  the 
money  it  has  expended  a  percentage  of  profit  to  all  the  people  which 
can  not  be  calculated." 
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International  catalogue  of  scientific  literature.  D — Chemistry  {Iniemat. 
Cat.  8ci,  Lit,  7  (1910),  pp.  VIH+llS7).—The  literature  indexed  comprises 
material  received  between  December,  1007,  and  December,  1008,  and  continues 
previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  112). 

Methods  and  results  of  micro-chemistrj,  A.  Pbenant  {Jour,  Anat,  et 
PhyHoU  [Paris],  46  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  943-404) .—The  evolution  of  the  science 
of  mlcro-chemlstry  is  considered,  with  particular  reference  to  the  reactions 
employed  in  vegetable  and  animal  histology  and  physiological  chemistry. 

Methods  for  producing  colloidal  solutions  of  Inorganic  substances,  T. 
SvEDBEBG  (Die  Methoden  zur  Herstellwftg  Kolloider  Loaungen  Anorganischer 
Stoffe.  Dresden,  1909,  pp.  XII+507,  pis.  S,  figs.  60).— A  clear  description  of 
the  condensation  and  dispersion  methods  for  producing  colloidal  solutions  of 
inorganic  bodies. 

Analysis  and  determination  of  the  constitution  of  organic  compounds, 
H.  Meyeb  (Analyse  und  KonsUtutionsermittelung  Organischer  Verbindungen. 
Berlin,  1909,  2.  ed.,  rev.  and  enX,,  pp.  XXXII -\- 1003,  figs.  255).— This  is  the 
second  edition  of  this  work,  which  has  been  entirely  rewritten  and  brought 
up  to  date. 

The  usefulness  of  curves  in  the  interpretation  of  microbial  and  biochemical 
processes,  O.  Rahn  (Michigan  8ta.  Tech.  Bui.  5,  pp.  29,  figs.  18). — ^A  discus- 
sion of  the  possibility  and  value  of  interpretlug  microbial  or  biological  processes 
mathematically. 

*'  If  a  curve  of  a  biochemical  process  is  platted,  taking  as  abscissa  the  time 
elapsed  and  as  ordinate  the  total  amounts  of  compounds  produced,  the  shape 
of  this  curve  will  in  many  instances  indicate  the  nature  of  the  change  taking 
place.  In  a  purely  chemical  or  enzymic  change,  the  active  mass  does  not  increase, 
and  therefore  the  rapidity  of  the  process  measured  by  the  angle  of  elevation  of 
the  curve  does  not  Increase.  .  .  .  The  curve  changes  with  the  time,  becom- 
ing gradually  parallel  to  the  base  line.  If  we  are  dealing  with  changes  caused 
by  microorganisms,  the  active  mass  increases  as  long  as  micro-organisms  hi- 
crease,  and  consequently  the  rate  of  the  process  or  the  angle  of  elevation  will 
rise  as  long  as  the  Increase  continues.  This  elevation  of  the  curve  is  charac-  • 
teristic  for  compounds  produced  by  any  multiplying  organism.  From  the  time 
the  increase  ceases,  we  are  dealing  with  a  purely  enzymic  curve. 

"  The  exact  platting  of  the  curve  allows  us  to  make  fairly  accurate  statements 
about  the  multiplication  and  the  duration  of  the  Increase  of  bacteria,  even  if 
they  can  not  be  counted  by  our  present  methods.  The  point  of  inflection  of  a 
curve  shows  the  moment  when  the  organisms  producing  the  substance  under 
study  reach  their  maximum  number  and  can  be  studied  with  greatest^  con- 
venience. 

"  In  some  instances,  the  point  of  inflection  Is  changed  to  a  straight  line,  indi- 
cating a  strain  of  bacteria  very  resistant  to  their  own  products;  this  seems  to 
406 
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take  place  especially  in  poor  media,  as  soil  extracts.  A  tew  experiments  indi- 
cate tliat  poorly  noarished  bacteria  are  able  to  produce  a  larger  amount  of  fer- 
mentation products  than  well  nourished  bacteria  though  they  need  a  much 
longer  time  to  accomplish  it" 

The  employment  of  corves  for  indicating  biochemical  processes,  O.  Rahh 
iCentbh  Baku  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  28  {1910),  No.  4-6,  pp.  111-126,  dgms.  i6).— Sub- 
stantially a  German  translation  of  the  article  noted  above. 

Occorrence  of  arsenic  in  soils,  plants,  fruits,  and  animals,  W.  P.  Heaoden 
{Proc,  Colo.  8ci.  Soc.,  9  (1910),  pp.  S45-360;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London], 
98  (1910),  No.  516,  II,  p.  890).— The  author  found  arsenic  in  a  form  slightly 
soluble  in  water  to  be  widely  distributed  in  the  virgin  soils  of  Ck>lorado,  especi- 
ally In  those  of  a  marly  character,  the  amount  varying  from  2.5  to  5  parts  per 
million.  It  was  found  in  the  marls  underlying  the  soils  in  amounts  varying 
from  4  to  15  parts  per  million.  Soils  on  which  crops  had  been  grown,  which 
had  heea  sprayed  with  arsenic  preparations,  were  found  to  contain  from  10  to 
28  times,  as  much  arsoiic  as  the  virgin  soils.  Arsenic  was  found  in  alfalfa, 
oats,  potatoes,  apples,  and  pears  grown  on  such  soils,  as  well  as  in  the  flesh  and 
kidneys  of  animals  which  had  been  fattened  on  the  alfalfa.  Ars^iic  was  also 
found  in  the  urine  of  persons  who  had  eaten  freely  of  apples  grown  on  trees 
sprayed  with  arsenic  compounds. 

About  the  estimation  of  phosphates,  Schuyten  (Aba,  in  Chem,  Ztg.,  SJi 
(1910),  No.  80,  p.  717).— The  Investigations  show  good  results  with  the  Woy- 
Maude  method  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  613). 

The  properties  of  Llntner's  soluble  starch,  E.  D.  Clabk  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem,, 
7  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  lv-4vii). — **Litner*8  soluble  starch  carries  associated  with  it 
certain  amounts  of  dextrins  with  reducing  power,  from  which  it  can  be  only 
partially  freed  by  dialysis  or  alcohol  precipitation.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the 
method  by  which  commercial  starch  is  prepared  renders  such  starch  less 
capable  of  yielding  Llntner*s  soluble  starch  of  the  least  possible  reducing 
power." 

The  use  of  methylene  blue  as  an  indicator  in  lodometric  titrations,  F.  S. 
SiNNATT  (Analyst,  S6  (1910),  No.  412,  pp.  S09,  SIO). — It  is  shown  tliat  a  solu- 
tion containing  0.05  gm.  of  methylene  blue  per  liter  can  be  used  In  place  of 
starch  for  iodometric  titrations.  One  cc.  for  each  50  cc  is  a  sufficient  amount 
to  give  a  good  depth  of  color. 

A  new  form  of  extraction  apparatus,  0.  W.  Gbeenb  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem,,  7 
(1910).  No.  6,  pp.  503-607,  fig.  i).— A  device  is  described  in  which  the  essential 
features  of  the  Soxhlet  extraction  apparatus  are  retained  and  the  objectionable 
ones  such  as  the  extraction  with  a  cold  or  lukewarm  meustrum  avoided.  A 
Gooch  crucible  can  be  easily  placed  in  this  form  of  apparatus  and  the  latter 
used  in  connection  with  the  usual  Hopkins  condenser. 

Sulphurous  add  in  chopped  meat,  B.  Kt^HN  and  J.  RttHLE  (Ztschr.  Unter- 
such.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  20  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  10-19).— The  authors  Investi- 
gated as  to  whether  sulphurous  acid  or  sulphur  compounds  could  be  transformed 
into  sulphuric  acid  when  distilling  with  iodin  solution,  but  the  results  Indicated 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  They  could  not  verify  the  findings  of  other  investi- 
gators (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1177;  19,  p.  706)  with  reference  to  the  oxidation  of 
sulphur  compounds  to  sulphuric  acid  when  working  with  decomposed  meat 

The  determination  of  the  deterioration  of  maize,  with  incidental  refer- 
ence to  pellagra,  O.  F.  Black  and  C.  L.  Alsbebg  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant 
Indus.  Bui.  199,  pp.  36). — ^The  authors  in  the  first  part  of  this  bulletin  point  out 
the  almost  entire  lack  of  methods,  particularly  in  the  English  language,  for 
testing  the  fitness  of  com  for  human  consumption,  and  give  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  a  method  for  determining  the  acidity  of  com  as  used  in  the  Bureau  of 
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Plant  Industry,  and  which  can  be  carried  out  by  untrained  persons  and  without 
much  chemical  apparatus.  Part  2  considers  the  physical,  chemical,  and  bio- 
logical methods,  which  require  more  skill  in  manipulation,  for  examining  whole 
and  ground  deteriorated  com,  and  criticizes  the  results  obtained  with  them.  In 
this  connection  the  authors  discuss  the  relation  of  the  moisture  content  to  the 
deterioration  of  this  cereal,  and  point  out  the  advantages  to  be  attained  by  its 
proper  curing  and  drying. 

In  determining  the  acidity  by  the  method  referred  to  it  is  shown  that  grind- 
ing to  a  16-mesh  (sieve)  fineness  and  nn  extraction  period  of  24  hours  with 
alcohol  is  satisfactory,  variation  of  the  concentration  of  the  solvait,  due  to 
various  amounts  of  water  in  the  com,  being  without  significance.  Selected  sam- 
ples of  various  varieties  of  high-grade  seed  com  tested  showed  an  acidity 
equivalent  to  from  13  to  24  cc.  of  normal  alkali  per  kilogram  of  com,  a  moisture 
content  ranging  from  7.56  to  10.09  per  cent,  and  ash  from  1.18  to  1.59  per  cent 
Samples  of  commercial  com  meal,  purchased  in  various  cities  of  the  United 
States,  gave  an  acidity  content  per  kilogram  varying  from  13  to  78  cc.  of  normal 
alkali.  With  a  carload  of  decomposed  com,  the  samples  of  which  were  taken  at 
different  depths  of  the  car,  acidity  figures  were  obtained  for  from  64  to  95  cc 
of  normal  alkali  per  kilogram. 

A  few  preliminary  experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  relation  of  the 
protein  to  the  acidity  formation  in  spoiled  com,  but  yielded  negative  results. 
The  significance  and  value  of  the  fat  and  ash  determination  are  discussed,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  degree  of  degermlnation  of  the  com.  Ori's  catalase  test, 
according  to  the  authors,  may  give  with  degermlnated  spoiled  com  a  reaction 
no  more  intense  than  a  normal,  unspoiled  corn,  since  the  catalase  exists  chiefly 
in  the  germ.  The  toxicity  test,  Goslo*s  phenol  reaction,  and  the  test  for  micro- 
organisms and  for  a  tendency  to  become  moldy  are  also  discussed. 

Detection  of  urotropin  in  wine,  C.  Blarez  (BuL  Trav,  8oc,  Pharm.  Bor- 
deaux, 1910,  p.  ^9;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  S4  {1910),  No,  79,  Repert,  p.  S19). —The 
author  not  finding  the  official  test  conclusive,  recommends  the  following  pro- 
cedure :  Of  50  cc.  of  the  wine  containing  10  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  3  fractions 
of  10  cc.  each  and  one  of  5  cc.  are  distilled.  To  one-half  of  the  first  fraction  (o) 
is  added,  after  acidifying,  some  bisulphite  fuchsln  solution,  and  to  the  other  half 
from  2  to  3  drops  of  hydrochloric  acld-phenylhydrazln  solution,  1  drop  of  50  per 
cent  iron  perchlorld  solution,  and  from  5  to  6  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
solution  becomes  yellow  and  remains  so  in  most  cases,  even  when  the  wine 
contains  sulphurous  acid  and  urotropin  at  the  same  time.  When  large  amounts 
of  urotropin  (0.05  per  cent  or  more)  and  small  amounts  of  sulphurous  acid 
are  present  the  solution  has  a  bilberry  color.  Fraction  J)  is  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acld-phenylhydrazln  solution,  ferric  chlorid,  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
At  times  this  solution  quickly  assumes  a  blue  color  and  at  other  times  only 
after  5,  10,  or  15  minutes.  Fractions  c  and  d  (10  and  5  cc,  respectively)  are 
treated  in  the  same  manner  and  observed  for  15  minutes,  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  slow  or  rapid  and  depth  of  coloration  of  the  liquid  the  author  estimates  the 
amount  of  urotropin  present. 

Methods  of  analysis  for  the  German  brandy  tax  iZtschr.  AnalyU  Chenk, 
49  {1910),  No.  6,  App.,  pp,  i7-27).— -This  Includes  the  methods  of  samplhig, 
testing,  and  analyzing  collodion,  vamlshes,  polishes,  soap,  denaturlzing  sub- 
stances such  as  wood  alcohol,  pyridin  bases,  lavender  and  rosemary  oils, 
shellac  solution,  camphor,  benzol,  animal  oil,  pure  methyl  alcohol,  castor  oil, 
vinegar,  brandies,  etc. 

Caramel  and  its  adulterations,  P.  Cables  (Ann.  FalHf.,  S  {1910),  No.  20,  pp. 
255,  256;  aba.  in  Chem.  Ztp.,  S/f  {1910).  No.  89,  Repert.,  p.  5(55).— Caramel 
which  is  produced  from  sugar  or  molasses  and  by  heat  is  more  or  less  pure, 
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and  in  France  it  is  legally  allowed  as  a  coloring  matter  for  brandies,  vinegar, 
cordials,  etc.  It  is  also  employed  for  coloring  spoiled  wines  which  have  pre- 
vlonsly  been  decolorized  with  animal  charcoal.  The  chief  adulterant  of  cara- 
mel consists  of  an  addition  of  either  ammonium  or  sodium  carbonate,  which 
has  the  faculty  of  increasing  the  coloring  power  of  the  product 

Becent  progress  in  the  chemistry  of  the  sugars,  J.  S.  Hepbubn  (Jour, 
Franklin  Inst,  170  (1910),  No,  2,  pp,  86-116).— This  paper  reviews  the  work 
of  E.  Fischer  upon  sugars  and  fermoits.  The  syntheses  of  monoses,  disac- 
charids  and  glucosids  are  described.  The  fermentation  of  the  sugars  and  the 
action  of  the  various  inverting  enzyms  are  discussed,  as  is  also  the  lock-and-key 
theory  of  enzym  action.  The  splitting  of  racemic  sugar  derivatives  into  their 
active  components  and  assrmmetric  syntheses  within  the  sugar  group  are  also 
considered 

Important  work  in  pure  sugar  chemistry  which  has  appeared  in  the 
first  half  year  of  1910,  E.  O.  von  Lippmann  {DeuU  Zuckerindus.,  S5  (1910), 
No9.  27,  ppw  54h  545;  28,  pp,  559^61;  29,  pp.  681,  682;  SO,  pp.  695,  596).— A 
review  of  literature. 

The  inversion  of  cane  sugar  under  the  influenoe  of  acids  and  neatral  salts, 
N.  Deerb  i Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters*  8ta„  Agr,  and  Chem.  BiU.  35,  pp,  S6, 
fiff^  1), — ^This  work  summarizes  the  literature  and  r^jorts  additional  results, 
dealing  chiefly  with  the  physico-chemical  processes  involved.  The  topics  dis- 
cnssed,  and  in  most  instances  studied  experimentally,  are  the  following:  Rate 
of  inversion  of  cane  sugar  by  acids,  relative  str^igth  of  acids  as  determined  by 
the  rate  of  inversion,  effect  of  temperature  on  the  inversion,  effect  of  concentra- 
tion of  the  acid,  inversion  in  pure  aqueous  solution  at  high  temperature,  inver- 
sion of  cane  sugar  under  the  influence  of  salts,  influence  of  neutral  salts,  action 
of  nonconductors,  the  action  of  neutral  salts  on  the  rate  of  inversion  of  cane 
sugar  by  acids,  action  of  chlorlds  of  the  alkalis  in  concentrated  solution,  the 
action  of  salts  in  concentrated  solution  on  the  rate  of  inversion  of  cane  sugar 
at  ordinary  temperatures  under  the  influence  of  acids  in  more  concentrated 
»>lutions,  increase  in  velocity  of  inversion  due  to  the  presence  of  nitrates,  action 
of  sulphates,  influence  of  varying  amounts  of  salt  on  the  rate  of  inversion,  the 
action  of  glucose  on  the  inversion  of  cane  sugar,  the  action  of  ammonium  salts 
on  inversion,  the  effect  of  neutralization  of  an  acid  on  the  rate  of  inversion,  the 
process  of  making  sugars  for  direct  consumption,  and  experiments  with  Juice. 

The  influence  of  micro-organisms  upon  the  quality  of  maple  sirup,  H.  A. 
Edbon  (Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chenk,  2  (1910),  No.  7,  pp.  826-927).— Fv^ 
viously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  04). 

Lipase  of  molds,  N.  Deleano  (Arch.  8ci.  Biol.  [St.  Petersh.l,  IS  (1907), 
No.  2,  pp.  207-209;  abs,  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  4  (1910),  No.  U,  p.  i87/).— Filtrates  of 
extracts  of  Aspergillus  niger,  A.  flavus,  and  PenioUlium  glaucum  contained. a 
lipase  which  was  capable  of  splitting  simple  artificial  fats. 

About  an  antiprotease  in  yeast  press  Juice,  B.  Buohnkb  and  H.  Habhn 
(Biochem.  Zischr.,  26  (1910),  No.  S-4,  pp.  171-198).— From  the  experimental 
data  it  appears  Uiat  an  antienzym,  antiprotease,  exists  in  boiled  yeast  press 
Juice. 

The  action  of  light  upon  catalase,  F.  Batklu  and  L.  Stkbn  (Compt.  Rend, 
8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  68  (1910),  No.  22,  pp.  i040-i0^2).— Catalase  is  destroyed  by 
light,  no  difference  in  the  rate  of  destruction  being  evident  whether  it  is  in 
media  of  oxygen  or  not  No  oxycatalase  is  produced  by  the  light  rays.  PhUo- 
cfltalase  has  not  the  capacity  to  regenerate  catalase  which  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  light  rays.  Alcohol,  aldehyde,  and  formates,  etc.,  in  certain  concentra- 
tions protect  catalase  from  the  destructive  action  of  light 
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The  origin  of  the  catalase  in  milk  and  its  aignificance  for  the  control  of 
the  milk  supply,  A.  Faitelowitz  {Milchw.  ZerUhl,  6  (1910),  Nos.  7,  pp,  299— 
S16;  8,  pp.  861-^81;  9,  pp.  420-427 ).^AccoT6lag  to  the  author  the  most  certain 
and  rapid  method  for  estimating  the  catalytic  actiyity  of  milk  is  by  use  of  the 

formula  0=7Z(  — ^Y  where  t  Is  the  time,  a  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
t  \a-z/ 

of  oxygen  in  the  hydrogen  peroxid  originally  taken,  and  x  the  cubic  centimeters 

of  oxygen  in  the  hydrogen  peroxid  evolved.    This  value  in  fresh  unneutralized 

milk  fluctuated  between  0.0025  and  0.0055.    The  increase  of  the  catalytic  actirity 

of  fresh  milk  in  these  tests  began  at  room  temperature  only  after  from  24  to  30 

hours,  at  37**  O.  in  from  6  to  8  hours,  and  with  iced  milk  only  after  from  3  to 

4  days. 

Chloroform  did  not  influence  the  catalytic  activity  of  fresh  or  old  milk  in 
which  the  catalase  had  already  developed,  but  its  addition  (2 :  100)  prev«ited 
the  formation  of  new  catalase,  and  in  this  way  it  was  possible  to  determine  the 
catalytic  activity  of  milk  as  drawn  from  the  animal  in  bam  samples.  Formalin, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  found  to  weaken  the  catalytic  process,  the  reaction  being 
Influenced  to  the  greatest  ext^it  when  the  formaldehyde  was  added  to  the 
hydrogen  peroxid  first 

Lactic  and  acetic  acid  also  weakened  the  catalysis,  but  with  fresh  milks  the 
action  is  doubled  upon  neutralization.  If  alkali  is  added  above  the  point  of 
neutralization  this  increase  in  strength  does  not  occur.  On  the  other  hand,  milk 
which  has  been  allowed  to  become  acid  or  curdled  in  the  incubator,  or  coagu- 
lated with  lactic  acid,  does  not  increase  In  the  amount  of  activity  when  nen- 
tralized.  The  maximum  amount  of  catalysis  was  preset  when  milk  was 
allowed  to  acidify  and  coagulate  at  room  temperature  and  after  neutraliza- 
tion. Milk  which  had  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  curdle  gave,  as  a  rule,  a 
higher  maximum  catalytic  activity  than  raw  milks.  The  catalase  seems  to  be 
present  in  the  solid  particles  (precipitate  portion)  of  the  serum  and  in  the  curd. 
The  multiplication  of  catalase  takes  place  quicker  in  the  curd  than  in  the  serum. 
From  the  serum,  however,  a  strong  catalytic  substance  could  be  Isolated. 

Some  color  reactions  for  differentiating  heated  from  raw  cow's  milk,  T. 
Sames  (Milchw.  ZentbL,  6  (1910),  No.  10,  pp.  462-468).— After  describing  the 
various  color  reactions  utilized  for  detecting  boiled  and  raw  milk,  the  author 
details  his  findings  in  regard  to  the  enzymic  and  nonenzymlc  characteristics 
of  the  supposed  ferments  of  milk. 

With  the  methylene  blue  reductase  test  the  author  was  never  able  to  note  a 
decoloration  within  i  hour,  and  therefore  concluded  that  the  view  expressed 
by  others  that  the  reductase  reaction  is  probably  of  bacterial  origin  and  is  of  no 
value  for  differentiating  boiled  from  raw  milk  is  correct  The  Schardlnger 
formaldehyde-methylene  blue  reaction  does  not  depend  upon  bact^ial  sources, 
as  was  shown  in  an  article  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R..  23.  p.  709).  R^iderin^ 
10  cc.  of  boiled  milk  alkaline  with  6  drops  of  normal  alkali  produces  the  re- 
action, and  this  also  renders  doubtful  the  presence  of  enzyms,  as  a  solutioD  of 
milk  sugar  to  which  2  drops  of  an  alkaline  substance  has  been  added  produces 
the  identical  reaction. 

In  regard  to  the  oxidase  reaction  the  author  shows  this  to  be  caused  by  the 
true  protein  in  an  alkaline  medium,  1.  e.,  by  the  precipitate  obtained  witli 
alcohol  from  serum  after  the  casein  has  been  previously  removed  with  acetic 
acid.  This  reaction  was  still  present  when  the  solution  was  heated  to  52*  C 
but  was  absent  at  00**. 

The  author  points  out  that  the  guaiac  and  guaiac-hydrogen  peroxid  method 
still  remaUis  one  of  the  best  methods  for  differentiating  raw  and  boiled  milk, 
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but  that  in  any  ev^it  none  of  the  reactions  proposed  for  this  test  should  be 
wholly  relied  npon  without  taking  other  factors  into  consideration. 

Aboat  blue  milk.  Van  Mklcksbekb  (Aha.  in  Chem.  Ztg,,  S4  {1910),  No,  80, 
p,  7i7).~Mllk  wh^  boiled  in  an  aluminum  vessel  for  a  long  time  takes  on  a 
blue  hue,  especially  wh^  starch  is  present.  The  aluminum  in  the  milk  seems 
to  be  in  a  colloidal  state.    See  also  a  previous  note  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1006). 

Keihods  for  the  examination  of  milk  and  dairy  products,  K.  Teichbbt 
{MethoOen  zur  Unterauchung  von  MUch  und  Molkereiprodukien.  Stuttgart, 
1909,  pp.  374,  figs.  54).— In  addition  to  the  usual  bacteriological  and  chemical 
methods  employed  in  the  examination  of  dairy  products,  this  work  considers 
the  newer  methods  In  vogue  in  Europe  and  America. 

A  modification  in  the  method  for  determining  the  ester  number  in  batter, 
J.  Hanu^  and  F.  PEiftlK  {AJ)8.  in  Chem,  Ztg.,  S4  {1910),  No,  82,  p.  736).— The 
Hanus  and  Stehl  method  (B.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  811)  has  be^  modified  in  so  far  that 
after  the  esteriflcation,  160  cc  and  then  100  cc.  of  the  aqueous  fractions  are 
caui^t  successively.  By  sapcmifying  both  fractions  and  titrating  the  remain- 
ing alkali  the  amount  of  decinormal  alkali  used  for  saponifying  the  volatile 
ethyl  esters  is  determined.  For  cocoa  fat  this  amount  Is  about  80  cc.  and  for 
batter  from  18  to  22  cc.  The  presence  of  salicylic  or  benzoic  acid  does  not  in- 
tlaence  the  results. 

Heport  of  the  agricaltaral-chemical  experiment  station  of  the  chamber  of 
agricaltare  at  Schleswig^Holstein  for  1009,  H.  Wehnebt  {Jahresher,  Agr.  • 
Chem,  Vers,  Stat.  Landw.  Kammer  Schles.-HoM.,  1909,  pp.  26). — ^A  report  of 
the  activities  of  the  station  is  giv^i  for  the  year  1009,  with  a  statement  as  to 
the  number  of  analyses  made  of  feeding  stuffs  from  various  sources  and  mis- 
cellaneous substances  and  a  discussion  of  the  results.  The  number  and  kind  of 
animal  and  vegetable  pests  found  in  the  various  seeds,  woods,  etc.,  examined 
are  also  reported. 

Report  of  the  senior  analysty  1009,  O.  F.  Jubitz  {Rpt.  Senior  Anal.  Cape 
Good  Hope,  1909,  pp.  133-164 )  .—A  report  of  the  activities  of  the  senior  analyst 
for  the  year  1900.  The  analyses  made  during  this  time  included  dairy  products, 
fermentation  products,  fertillasers,  cereals,  mineral  analyses,  and  miscellaneous 
sabstances,  such  as  cotton  goods,  wood  charcoal,  etc. 

The  technology  of  fats  and  oils,  edited  by  G.  Hefteb  {Technologic  der  Fette 
und  die.  Berlin,  1910,  vol.  3,  pp.  XlI+1023,  pis.  13,  figs.  292).— This  volume 
deals  chiefly  with  the  edible  oils;  butter,  its  history,  chemistry,  manufacture, 
laws,  and  sale^  butter  substitutes,  their  manufacture,  etc. ;  lard  and  lard  sub- 
stitutes; vegetable  butters;  vegetable  and  animal  lubricating  and  burning  oils 
and  fats;  boiled  oils  and  varnishes;  textile  oils;  stearin  and  candle  manu- 
facture, etc 

Drying  and  dryers,  O.  Marb  (Das  Trocknen  und  die  Trockner.  Munich  and 
Berlin,  1910,  pp.  /X+^iff,  figs.  215).— -This  work  deals  with  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  desiccation.  Its  chapters  describe  the  various  methods  and  kinds  of 
dryers  in  use  for  various  industries,  and  particularly  In  agrotechny,  Including 
potatoes,  beets,  grass,  green  com,  brewer's  grains,  distillery  slop,  fertilizers, 
fruits,  vegetables,  etc. 

The  manofactare  of  compressed  dried  vegetables,  A.  Hausneb  (Pure 
Products,  6  (1910),  No.  8,  pp.  449-453,  fig.  1).—A  general  description  of  a  proc- 
ess for  drying  vegetables  and  packing  the  resulting  products. 

Preserving  potatoes  by  steaming  and  storage,  M.  Schmobgeb  (FUhUng's 
Landw.  Ztg.,  59  (1910),  No.  19,  pp.  652-656). — ^The  author  reports  an  experiment 
on  the  storage  of  steamed  potatoes  in  a  pit. 

The  pit,  which  was  in  a  sandy  loam  soil,  was  4  meters  long,  1)  meters  wide  at 
the  top,  1  meter  at  the  bottom,  and  1  meter  high.    The  potatoes  were  steamed 
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in  a  Hence  apparatus  and  placed  in  the  pit,  which  had  been  previously  sized 
with  lime  and  water  glass^  so  that  they  formed  a  heap  about  ^  meter 
above  the  regular  level  of  the  ground.  The  upper  surface  of  the  potatoes  was 
covered  over  with  a  thin  layer  of  a  lime-water  glass  cement,  and  a  tube  was 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  mass  to  provide  an  opening  In  which  the  tempera- 
ture could  be  noted  from  time  to  time.  At  the  completion  of  the  stack  the 
temperature  was  from  35  to  40"  C.  After  a  few  days  the  heap  was  covered 
with  from  30  to  40  cm.  of  soil  and  during  the  winter  with  a  layer  of  potato 
foliage.  After  a  period  of  10  months  a  loss  of  15.2  per  cent  by  weight  of  the 
total  mass  could  be  noted.  The  nitrogen-free  extractive  substances  diminished 
somewhat,  particularly  starch. 

The  manufacture,  preservation  and  use  of  unfermented  grape  Juice,  G.  C. 
HusMANN  (Ann,  Rpt.  Mo.  Bd.  Hort.,  3  {1909),  pp.  IS^HS,  fig.  6).— This 
paper  treats  in  a  popular  way  of  the  food  value  and  composition  of  unfer- 
mented grape  Juice,  the  composition  of  the  grape,  the  causes  of  fermentation 
and  methods  of  prev^iting  it,  the  commercial  and  home  manufacture  of  must, 
flavor  and  quality  in  grape  Juice,  and  the  use  of  unfermented  grape  Juice, 
sillabub,  Bohemian  cream,  grape  nectar,  grape  punch,  grape  sherbet,  and  grape 
ice  cream. 

The  preparation  of  wine  in  AlgrierSy  J.  Fousbat  {Gouvt.  GM.  AlgMe,  Dir. 
Agr.,  Inform^  Agr.,  Bui,  8,  pp.  50,  flga,  10). — ^A  brief  sci«itific  and  pracstical 
discussion  of  the  manufacture  of  wine. 

The  uses  of  the  defibered  pulp  of  A^rave  rifirida,  P.  Dbchambre,  A.  Hebbebt, 
and  F.  Heim  (Assoc.  Franc.  Avanc.  8ci.,  Compt.  Rend.,  S7  (1908),  pp.  llSi- 
119S). — ^The  authors  report  an  analysis  of  the  pulp  of  agaves  and  draw  attention 
to  the  possible  uses  this  material  may  be  put  to,  such  as  stock  feed,  fertilizer, 
etc 

Utilizing  agave  residues  for  producing  alcohol,  F.  H.  D*HfiBELLE  (Jour. 
Agr,  Trop,,  10  (1910),  No.  108,  pp.  i6i-i67).— Details  are  given  of  the  author's 
experiments  In  the  production  of  alcohol  from  agave  leave  residues  (Agave 
rigida  var.  sisalana),  etc.,  in  Mexico. 

Saccharillcation  of  cell  substance,  H.  Ost  and  L.  Wilkenino  (Chem,  Ztg., 
34  (1910),  No.  52,  pp.  461,  ^fii? ) .—Experiments  in  regard  to  the  use  of  wood  for 
manufacturing  alcohol  are  reported. 

The  production  of  volatile  oils  and  perfumery  plants  in  the  United  States, 
F.  Rabak  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  195,  pp.  55,  figs.  5).— This 
bulletin  deals  chiefly  with  the  possibilities  of  cultivating  volatile  oil  and  per- 
fumery plants  in  the  United  States.  In  it  are  discussed  the  growth,  cultiva- 
tion, and  harvesting  of  perfume  plants,  aroma  of  plants,  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  odors  and  their  localization,  the  development  of  the  aroma,  and  the  ex- 
traction of  the  aroma  with  volatile  solvents,  and  liquid  and  solid  fata  Tbe 
methods  of  obtaining  the  odoriferous  bodies,  such  as  by  steam  distillation  and 
expression,  are  considered,  with  the  apparatus  utilized  therefor,  and  the 
methods  of  handling  it.  The  after-handling  of  the  oils  is  treated  at  length, 
especially  the  purification,  separation,  filtration,  drying,  and  the  preeerving  of 
the  product.  Data  as  to  the  yield  of  oil  from  peppermint,  bergamot  mint,  and 
wormwood  at  various  stages  of  development  are  also  reported,  in  which  it  was 
found  that  the  odor  was  developed  during  the  advance  in  growth  and  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fiowerlng  period. 

The  bulletin  shows  that  the  cultivation  of  perfume-yielding  plants  has  been 
very  limited  In  the  United  States  and  chiefiy  confined  to  a  few  kinds  of  plants. 
A  possibility  exists  as  regards  the  climate  of  duplicating  a  certain  part  of  the 
perfumery  Industry  which  is  carried  on  in  Europe  to-day.  The  author,  how- 
ever, points  out  that  much  experimental  work  will  be  required  in  this  direction 
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in  this  country  for  finding  suitable  localities  for  certain  plants  and,  further, 
as  to  the  establishing  of  proper  labor  conditions  and  transportation  facilities. 
The  commercial  a^)ect  of  the  industry  is  also  considered. 

Technical-microscopical  differentiation  of  fibers,  R.  Kobn  (Jahresber.  Ver. 
Angew.  Bot,  7  {1909),  pp.  189-23^  pla.  2,  figs.  i2).— This  invesUgation  has  par- 
ticular reference  to  microscopy,  chemistry,  micro-chemistry,  and  the  optical* 
behaTlor  of  hemp  and  linen  fibers. 

Philippine  fibers  and  fibrous  substances;— their  suitability  for  paper 
making,  G.  F.  Richmond  (Philippine  Jour.  iSfci.,  A.  Chent.  and  Oeol.  8ci.,  5 
(1910),  No.  4,  pp.  233-255),— A  demonstration  is  given  in  regard  to  the  fea- 
sibility of  producing  paper  from  Philippine  bamboo.  The  cost  of  production  is 
stated. 

METEOSOIOOT— WATEB. 

Bepartment  of  meteorology  and  climatology,  J.  E.  Chubch,  Jr.  (Nevada 
8ta.  BuU  12,  pp.  49-57). — In  continuation  of  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  14), 
an  account  is  giv^i  of  the  establishment  and  equipment  of  the  observatory  upon 
Mount  Rose  for  the  study  of  the  forecasting  of  frost  from  mountain  tops,  and 
of  the  Inauguration  of  inquiries  on  the  relation  of  forests  to  the  conservation 
of  snow.  Preparations  for  observations  at  the  base  of  Mount  Rose,  6,000  ft. 
below  the  summit  observatory,  and  for  studies  of  the  upper  air  by  means  of 
kites,  are  also  referred  to. 

Observations  on  the  relation  of  forests  to  the  conservation  of  snow  were 
made  on  Mount  Rose,  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Tahoe,  and  elsewhere.  Measure- 
ments of  the  snowfall  are  made  by  means  of  Bigelow^s  snow  bins  and  a  snow 
sampler  and  weigher  specially  devised  for  the  purpose.  The  latter  "consists 
of  a  piece  of  machine  seamless  tubing,  somewhat  under  2  in.  in  its  external 
diameter,  and  having  an  inside  diameter  sufficient  to  receive  a  cylindrical 
cutter  with  orifice  li  in.  in  diameter.  A  scale  of  inches  is  cut  upon  the  exterior 
of  the  tube.  The  essential  feature  of  the  sampler  is  the  detachable  cylindrical 
cutter  and  the  conunodious  tube  above,  which  permits  the  core  of  snow  to  rise 
with  minimum  friction.  Since  snow  packs  under  pressure  with  great  readiness, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  give  the  snow  passing  upward  through  the 
cutter  the  utmost  possible  room  to  postpone  its  adhering  to  the  interior  of  the 
tube,  and  thus  increase  the  depth  to  which  the  sampler  can  be  driven.  The 
interior  of  the  cutter  also  increases  in  diameter  upward  from  its  orifice  to 
decrease  the  effect  of  packing  at  the  point  as  well.  The  weight  or  moisture 
content  of  the  snow  is  determined  by  weighing  the  sampler  and  contents  by 
means  of  a  spring  balance  and  then  subtracting  the  weight  of  the  sampler 
empty.  The  depth  of  snow  is  ascertained  by  aid  of  the  scale  engraved  uiwn  the 
outside  of  the  sampler,  and  its  relative  density  per  inch  by  dividing  the  weight 
by  the  depth,  the  diameter  of  the  cutter  being  constant,  namely,  li  in.  The 
snow  core  is  removed  by  inverting  the  tube  and  permitting  the  snow  to  slide 
out,  which  it  will  do  very  readily  when  the  Instrument  is  not  frosty.  In  case 
the  snow  adheres,  the  core  can  be  broken  up  by  means  of  a  pick  plied  through 
a  series  of  longitudinal  slots  cut  throughout  the  length  of  the  tube.  In  case 
of  depths  beyond  the  usual,  extra  sections  can  be  screwed  into  the  sampler, 
and  the  driving  and  weighing  continued  until  the  bottom  of  the  snow  is 
reached.  These  extra  sections  should  contain  the  continuation  of  the  scale 
engraved  upon  the  sampler,  but  need  contain  no  slots.  The  last  scale  reading 
will  represent  the  total  depth,  and  the  sum  of  the  net  weights  the  total  net 
weight  of  the  snow.  In  case  a  large  field  of  snow  is  measured  and  water  con- 
tents estimated,  drivings  are  made  every  50  paces,  or  less  if  desired,  once  or 
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more  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  field,  and  the  average  of  the  several 
weighings  computed." 

Can  the  rainfall  up  to  the  end  of  October  be  used  in  predictinir  the  tem- 
perature of  the  coming  winter P  F.  Standeb  (Wetter,  27  {1910),  No.  9,  pp. 
209-206), — From  a  study  of  data  covering  long  periods  at  Berlin,  Frankfurt, 
and  Gleves,  the  author  concludes  that  from  the  temperature  and  precipitation 
(not  precipitation  alone)  of  August,  September,  and  October,  the  character  of 
the  succeeding  winter  may  be  predicted  with  reasonable  certainty. 

On  the  possibility  of  forecasting  the  approximate  winter  rainfall  for 
northern  Victoria,  E.  T.  Quayle  ( Commomoealth  Bur,  Met,  Melbourne  BuL  5, 
pp,  7,  pl8.  2), — From  a  study  of  monsoonal  disturbances  and  of  mean  pressure 
and  temperature  the  author  concludes  **  that  low  mean  pressures  and  high 
mean  temperatures  during  the  summer  months  are  more  likely  than  not  to  be 
followed  by  winter  rains  above  average." 

In  the  method  used  for  predicting  the  approximate  winter  rainfall  "double 
weight  is  given  to  the  monsoonal  depressions  as  compared  with  pressure  and 
temperature,  which  may  be  taken  as  of  equal  value  for  forecasting  purposes. 
The  mean  departures  from  the  normal  are  for  the  pressure  ±0.023  in^  for 
the  temperature  ±0.9'',  and  for  the  number  of  monsoonal  depressions  ±2.6. 
If^  now,  to  the  figures  for  the  monsoonal  departures  we  add  those  for  the  pres- 
sure in  hundredths  of  an  inch,  multiplied  by  —0.6,  and  those  for  temperature 
multiplied  by  +1.4,  we  get  combined  results  with  +  or  —  sign,  which  are  a 
considerable  modification  of  those  for  the  monsoonal  departures,  naturally 
tending  to  numerical  exaggeration  when  all  are  in  agreemeit  The  factors 
used  for  the  pressure  and  temperature  departures  are  the  multipliers  necessary 
to  make  them  equal  the  mean  monsoonal  departures,  but  divided  by  2  on  ac- 
count of  the  weights.  .  .  . 

"  The  signs  of  the  numbers  obtained  in  this  way  are  in  agreement  with  those 
for  the  departures  from  normal  of  the  following  winter  rains  no  less  than 
nineteen  times  out  of  twenty-two  and  in  serious  disagreement  only  twice." 

In  the  author's  opinion  the  results  point  to  the  possibility  of  issuing  a  win- 
ter forecast  for  northern  Victoria  at  least  by  the  end  of  April  and  often  by  the 
beginning  of  that  month. 

Meteorological  observations  at  the  Massachusetts  Agrioiiltaral  Experi- 
ment Station,  J.  E.  Ostbander  and  G.  M.  Damon  {Massachusetts  8ta.  Met, 
Buls.  269,  26 Ji,  pp.  ^  each), — Summaries  of  observations  on  pressure,  tempera- 
ture, humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudiness,  and  casual  phoiomena 
during  November  and  December,  1910,  are  presented.  The  general  character 
of  the  weather  for  November  is  briefly  discussed,  and  the  December  bulletin 
gives  a  sunmiary  for  the  year.  The  principal  data  in  this  summary  are  as 
follows : 

Pressure,  reduced  to  freezing  and  sea  level  (inches). — Maximum,  30.87,  Jan- 
uary 4 ;  minimum,  29.11,  January  29 ;  mean,  30.  Air  temperature,  in  ground  shel- 
ter (degrees  F.). — Maximum,  97,  July  24;  minimum,  —9,  January  5;  mean 
hourly,  47.4.  Humidity. — Mean  dew-point,  38.3;  mean  relative  humidity,  76. 
Precipitation. — Total  rainfall  or  melted  snow,  36.11  in.;  number  of  days  on 
which  0.01  in.  or  more  rain  or  melted  snow  fell,  117;  total  snowfUl,  44.5  in. 
Weat/ter.— Total  cloudiness  recorded  by  sun  thermometer,  1.661  hours,  or  37 
per  cent;  number  of  clear  days.  142.  Bright  sunshi^ne. — ^Number  of  hours  re- 
corded, 2,793,  or  63  per  cent.  Wind, — Prevailing  direction,  west-northwest; 
total  movement,  59,242  miles;  maximum  daily  movement,  468  miles,  November 
27 ;  minimum  daily  movement,  28  miles,  January  17 ;  maximum  pressure  per  square 
foot,  15  lbs.,  January  3,  north-northwest,  and  February  23.  west-northwest 
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Dates  of  /roat— lASt,' May  6;  first,  September  23.  Dates  of  snow.— Last,  March 
14;  first,  October  27. 

Beport  on  the  work  of  the  station  of  aerricultural  cUmatologry  of  Javi87 
during  1909,  C.  Flammabion  (Bui.  Mens,  Off,  Renseig.  Agr,  [Paris],  9  {1910), 
No.  10,  pp.  11SS-1U9,  figs.  6). — ^The  usual  summaries  of  observations  on  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  soil,  and  underground  water,  atmospheric  pressure,  rela- 
tive humidity,  rainfall,  and  sunshine  and  cloudiness  are  given. 

Chancres  in  climate  since  the  last  glacial  period  in  Oermany,  T.  Abldt 
(Naturw.  Rundsc?iau,  25  (1910),  Nos.  47,  pp.  599-^02;  48,  pp.  611-614).— decent 
contributions  to  the  subject  of  changes  of  climate  during  different  geological 
periods  are  reviewed. 

The  fertilizing  value  of  rain  and  snow,  F.  T.  Shtttt  (Canada  ExpU  Farms 
Bpts,  1910,  pp.  216-218). — This  is  a  brief  report  of  a  continuation  of  previous 
hivestigations  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  816),  summariieing  the  results  for  the  three  years 
ended  February  28,  1910. 

The  amounts  of  nitrogen  brought  down  to  the  soil  in  rain  and  snow  during 
the  three  years  were  4.323,  8.364,  and  6.869  Iba  per  acre  respectively.  Approxi- 
mately 85  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  was  furnished  by  the  rain  and  15  per 
cent  by  the  snow.  Of  the  total  nitrogen,  approximately  65  per  cent  was  free 
and  organic  ammonia  and  35  per  cent  nitrates  and  nitrites. 

The  constitation  of  water  (Trans.  Faraday  8oc.,  6  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  11-129, 
figs.  IS;  abs.  in  Chem.  Trade  Jour.,  46  (1910),  No.  1199,  pp.  478,  ^79).— This  is 
a  series  of  impers  bearing  on  this  subject  presented  l)efore  the  Faraday  Society 
as  follows:  Is  Water  an  Electrolyte?  by  P.  Walden;  The  Chemical  Nature  of 
Molecular  Association — ^A  Special  Study  of  the  Case  of  Water,  by  P.  A.  Guye; 
Liquid  Water  a  Ternary  Mixture — Solution  Volumes  in  Aqueous  Solutions,  by 
W.  R.  Bousfleld  and  T.  M.  Lowry ;  and  The  Specific  Heat  of  Ice,  Water,  and 
Water  Vapor,  by  W.  Nemst  General  discussion  of  the  subject  by  various 
Investigators  is  also  reported. 

The  genesis  and  function  of  the  dew-pond,  H.  Gibson  (8pmons*8  Met.  Mag** 
iS  (1910),  No.  532,  pp.  63-67;  Jour.  Roy.  Boc.  Arts,  58  (1910),  No.  3011,  pp. 
841^9). — ^The  author  maintains  in  this  article  that  the  term  dew-pond  is  a 
misnomer  and  that  the  water  collected  in  such  ponds  is  derived  from  rain.  He 
discourages  the  construction  of  dew-ponds. 

The  dew  fiction,  H.  Gibson  (Pastoralists'  Rev.,  20  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  403- 
405). — ^This  article  sets  forth  the  same  views  as  those  noted  above. 

Dew-ponds,  W.  G.  Cox  (Pastoralists'  Rev.,  20  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  645,  646, 
fig,  i).— The  author  recommends  the  trial  of  dew-ponds  in  Australia. 

Bacteriological  standards  in  water  analysis,  E.  J.  McWeenet  (Jour.  Roy. 
Sanit.  Inst.,  31  (1910),  No.  7,  pp.  263-276). — In  the  author's  opinion  a  complete 
rontine  bacteriological  analysis  should  include  determinations  of  (1)  physical 
properties,  (2)  general  germ  content,  (3)  content  in  organisms  of  presumably 
intestinal  origin,  and  (4)  microscopic  examination  of  the  sediment.  He  de- 
scribes standard  characters  of  1  cc.  gelatin  and  agar  plates  for  (1)  pure  water, 
(2)  dirty  water,  and  (3)  sewage. 

Water  analyses,  S.  C.  Dinsmorb  (Nevada  8ta.  BuL  72,  pp.  40--}^). —Mineral 
analyses  of  the  water  supply  of  six  towns  in  Nevada  are  reported.  In  three 
cases  the  water  was  obtained  from  wells. 

The  water  sapply  of  farm  homesteads,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada  Expt.  Farms 
Bpts.  1910,  pp.  218-221). — ^Analyses  of  79  samples  of  water  are  reported,  of 
which  31  were  considered  wholesome,  26  suspicious,  11  seriously  contaminated, 
and  11  saline.  Attention  is  called  to  the  unwholesome  condition  of  much  of  the 
farm  water  supply,  but  It  Is  stated  that  over  the  larger  part  of  the  £K>minion  it 
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is  by  no  means  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  a  good  supply  in  snfflcioit  abundance 
for  house  and  stock  use. 

Water  supply  for  country  homes,  K.  A.  McVet  {Univ,  Mo,  Engin^  Expt, 
8ta,  BuL  2,  pp,  35-6^,  figs.  5).— "It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  to  outline 
some  methods  of  water  supply,  draw  attention  to  the  Importance  of  the  sanitary 
aspect  of  the  supply,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  making  such  improre- 
ments."  The  bulletin  deals  with  springs,  wells,  and  cisterns  as  sources  of 
supply,  and  describes  various  methods  of  making  the  supply  available  In  the 
house.  The  possibility  of  introducing  plumbing  into  houses  already  built  is 
also  discussed. 

Potable  water  supply  for  rural  communities,  A.  Theunis  {Rev.  GMn. 
Agron,,  n,  «er..  5  {1910),  Nos.  P,  pp,  95S-S60;  10,  pp.  897-411). — ^This  is  a  repoTt 
presented  to  the  Superior  Council  of  Agriculture  of  Belgium,  dealing  with  the 
character  of  the  rural  water  supplies  in  that  country  and  their  improvement 
It  is  based  upon  a  wide  study  of  these  supplies. 

It  is  stated  that  the  greater  part  of  the  well  waters  are  contaminated  and 
unfit  for  human  use,  and  that  these  contaminated  waters  are  the  cause  of 
various  diseases,  particularly  typhoid  fever.  The  report  makes  the  general 
recommendation  that  wells  and  local  sources  of  water  supply  be  abandoned  and 
that  the  supplies  for  the  different  communities  be  brought  from  a  distance 
where  there  is  less  danger  of  contamination. 

Sterilization  of  polluted  water  by  ultraviolet  rays  at  Marseille,  France 
{Enghi.  New8,  64  {1910),  No.  23,  p.  633,  fig.  1;  Engin.  Rec,  62  {1910),  No.  24. 
p.  672,  fig.  1), — ^An  apparatus,  which  sterilized  1330  cu.  ft.  per  kilowatt  hour,  is 
described. 

Bacterial  purification  of  sewage  waters,  Mahieu  {Arm.  Fonts  et  Chauss^es, 
8.  ser.,  47  {1910),  pt.  1,  No.  5,  pp.  87-133,  pis.  4,  figs,  fi).— Various  methods  used 
in  purifying  the  sewage  of  Paris  before  it  is  discharged  into  the  Seine  are  de- 
scribed, and  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  Is  discussed. 

Sanitation  and  sewage  disposal  for  country  homes,  W.  C.  Davidson  {Unk. 
Mo.  Engin.  Expt.  8ta.  Bui.  3,  pp.  55-72,  figs.  6). —This  bulletin  explains  the 
necessity  for  home  sanitation  and  describes  systems  and  methods  adapted  to  the 
country  home,  including  methods  of  disposing  of  dry  sewage,  the  use  of  cess- 
pools and  septic  tanks,  sewage  irrigation,  and  discharge  into  running  streams 
A  system  of  plumbing  adapted  to  country  houses  Is  described. 

A  new  method  of  handling  sewage  sludge,  K.  Imhoff  and  C.  Savuxe 
{Engin.  Rec,  62  {1910),  No.  24,  pp.  673-676.  figs.  12).— A  system  in  use  in  the 
Ems  district  of  southwestern  Germany,  la  which  the  sludge  is  separated  out 
and  allowed  to  decompose  in  deep  wells  under  water  pressure  which  holds  the 
gases  produced  during  decomposition  in  the  sludge,  is  descrll>ed.  The  sludge 
is  dried  on  beds,  yielding  a  material  which  is  considered  much  more  valuable 
as  a  fertilizer  and  for  general  use  than  ordinary  sludge. 

SOILS— FEBTIUZEBS. 

Soils  and  fertilizers,  T.  Dietrich,  C.  Schaetzlkin,  and  A.  Stut  (Jakresler. 
Agr.  Chem.,  3.  ser.,  12  {1909),  pp.  58-/75).— This  is  a  review  of  recent  sciaitiflc 
literature  on  these  subjects  similar  to  those  of  previous  yeara 

The  use  of  photography  in  agronomy,  and  especially  in  the  study  of  soils, 
J.  ScHROEDEB  {Agvos,  2  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  4-14,  figs.  7).— The  great  value  of 
photography  as  a  means  of  preserving  a  permanent  record  of  physiographic 
conditions,  character  and  condition  of  soils,  and  growth  of  plants  is  diflcossed 
and  illustrated. 
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Soil  classifications  and  adaptations,  J.  L.  Hills,  O.  H.  Jones,  and  P.  A. 
Bewkdict  irermont  8ta.  Bui.  154,  PP-  70S-74S),—ThiB  article  discnsses  the 
four  principal  soil  claasiflcations  which  have  been  proposed,  as  follows:  (1) 
That  developed  by  Merrill  and  based  upon  the  origin  and  method  of  formation 
of  the  soil,  (2)  that  based  upon  physical  characteristics  of  the  soil,  (3)  that 
suggested  by  Snyder  and  based  mainly  upon  the  use  to  which  soils  are  put,  and 
(4)  that  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department  and  based  upon 
its  soil  surveys  in  diflTerent  parts  of  the  United  States.  Soil  adaptations  are 
discussed  in  their  relations  to  size  of  soil  particles  and  methods  of  soil  forma- 
tion and  deposition,  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of  personal  observations  in  the 
course  of  soil  surveys.  A  glossary  of  technical  terms  and  a  list  of  the  principal 
authorities  consulted  are  givea. 

Physical  analysis  of  soils,  E.  A.  MrrscHEBLicH  (Ztschr,  Angew,  Chem,,  2S 
it910).  No.  S9,  pp.  mo,  1841,  fig.  1;  Chem.  Ztg.,  34  (1910),  No.  113,  pp.  lOOG, 
1007;  ahs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  29  (1910),  No.  20,  p.  12/7).— It  is  stated 
that  in  determining  the  size  of  soil  particles  the  mechanical  analysis  by  the 
sieve  and  sedimentation  method  has  given  no  positive  results  because  It  does 
not  account  for  the  diiferences  in  form,  in  specific  gravity,  and  in  colloidal 
structure  of  the  soil  particles.  For  similar  reasons  microscopic  examination 
does  not  serve  the  purpose.  As  determined  by  the  author's  method  the  soil 
surface  furnishes  a  measure  of  the  fineness  of  the  soil  type,  without,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  sieve  and  sedimentation  method,  presupposing  a  definite  form  and 
the  same  specific  gravity  of  the  soil  particles. 

In  his  method  the  author  distinguishes  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  soli,  both  being  wetted  with  water  but  only  the  outer  one  with 
organic  liquids  of  high  molecular  weight. 

To  determine  the  hygroscopicity  and  the  outer  soil  surface  the  alr-drled  soil 
Is  exposed  over  10  per  cait  sulphuric  acid  In  a  vacuum  desiccator  and  after 
vapor  tension  equilibrium  weighed,  then  dried  for  4  hours  over  phosphoric 
nnhydrid  at  lOO**  C.  and  weighed,  and  finally  placed  over  a  15  to  25  per  cent 
benzol  oil  mixture  and  after  vapor  tension  equilibrium  again  weighed.  The 
first  weighing  after  deducting  the  weight  of  the  dry  soil  (second  weighing) 
gives  the  total  soil  surfkce  (hygroscopicity)  in  percentage  of  the  dry  solL  The 
Ia8t  weighing  multiplied  by  3.86  gives  the  outer  soil  surface.  The  total  surface 
Is  a  measure  of  the  productivity,  while  the  outer  surface  relates  to  the  mechan- 
ical state  of  the  soil  and  Is  Indicative  of  the  ease  of  working. 

A  series  of  pot  experiments  with  mustard  on  a  mixture  of  sand  with  varying 
quantities  of  peat  was  made  to  show  the  relation  between  the  yield  and  the 
total  surface  or  hygroscopicity  as  determined  by  the  above  method.  From  the 
results  obtained  the  author  deduces  the  following  equation  for  determining  the 
relation  between  yield  (y)  and  hygroscopicity  (x)  :  log  (60 — y)=lA—l/24x. 

The  mechanical  analysis  of  soils  in  Buitenzorcr,  Java,  E.  C.  J.  Mohb  (Bui. 
Dept.  Agr,  Indes  N^erland.,  1910,  No.  41,  pp.  33,  pi.  1;  Teysmarmia,  21  (1910), 
Vo.  7,  pp.  455-471,  pis.  3). — ^The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
account  of  the  rapid  changes  which  go  on  In  soils  In  tropical  countries  like  Java 
mechanical  analysis  at  any  given  time  Is  of  less  value  than  in  case  of  soils  of 
temperate  regions.  It  is  more  necessary  in  the  former  case  to  follow  closely 
the  changes  going  on  in  the  soil. 

The  methods  used  (based  to  a  large  extent  upon  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils 
of  this  Department)  are  described  as  well  as  methods  of  stating  and  Interpret- 
ing the  results  Classification  by  means  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  the  three 
points  of  which  are  sand  >50/it  dust  50-5/t,  and  finest  particles  <5m.  Is  ex- 
plahied.    The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  determination  of  hygroscopicity  by 
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the  Mitscherlich  method  often  furnishes  a  simpler,  more  practical,  and  more 
exact  basis  for  classifying  soils. 

Blbliogrraphy  of  North  American  geology  for  1909,  with  subject  index, 
J.  M.  NicKLES  iU.  8,  Geol.  Hwrvey  BiU.  Wh  PP.  17-i).— This  bibUography  is 
arranged  on  the  same  plan  as  those  for  previous  years.  It  contains  references 
to  a  number  of  important  articles  on  soils,  phosphates^  and  other  minerals  of 
agricultural  importance. 

Mineral  resources  of  Virginia,  T.  L.  Watson  {Lynchburg,  Va.,  1907,  pp. 
XXXI-{-618,  pJs,  83,  figs.  101). — ^This  handbook,  prepared  in  connection  with 
the  Jamestown  Exposition,  is  based  mainly  upon  the  work  of  Rogers  and  Hotdi* 
kiss,  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  the  Geological  Survey  of  Vir- 
ginia, "  conducted  jointly  for  two  years  by  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  state  board  of  agriculture."  It  contains  sectlooB 
on  the  following  minerals  of  special  agricultural  importance:  Limestone,  f^- 
spars^  phosphates,  nitrates,  gypsum,  and  marL 

General  classification  of  Florida  soils  (Fla.  Quart.  Bui.  Agr.  Dept,  2^ 
{1910),  No.  2,  pp.  27S8). — Soils  of  the  following  general  classes  are  described: 
Second  and  third  rate  pine  lands,  high  hammock,  low  hanmiock,  and  swamp 
soils. 

Notes  on  the  soil  occurring  in  the  area  served  by  the  Barren  Jack  irriga- 
tion scheme,  F.  B.  Guthbie  {Agr.  Gaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  21  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  CSS- 
666).— A  general  description  and  results  of  physical  and  chemical  analyses  of 
four  classes  of  soils  of  this  region  are  given,  and  the  agricultural  possibilities 
of  each  class  are  discussed.  The  chemical  analyses  show  relatively  low  con- 
tents of  humus  and  nitrog^i. 

Beport  on  the  sand  dunes  of  New  Zealand,  L.  Ck>CKATNB  ( Wellington,  N.  Z.: 
Dept.  of  Lands,  1909,  pp.  SO,  pis.  9).— This  report  deals  in  detail  with  the  area, 
geology,  and  botany  of  these  dunes,  which  occupy  over  300,000  acres  of  land. 

The  Demerara  soil  problem  {Intemat.  Sugar  Jour.,  12  {1910),  Nos.  136,  pp. 
16&-171;  1S7,  pp.  228-231;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Abs.,  4  {1910),  No.  16,  p.  2irr).— It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  system  of  continuous  cane  growing,  the  absence  of  anj 
attempt  to  maintain  the  humus  supply  of  the  soil,  and  the  concentration  of  sob- 
soil  drainage  water  are  rapidly  unfitting  the  land  for  future  use.  To  place  the 
cultivation  in  a  satisfactory  position  it  will  be  necessary  to  change  the  system 
of  planting,  to  adopt  mechanical  tillage,  and  to  introduce  a  syst^n  of  greei 
manuring  and  crop  rotation. 

Studies  of  the  changes  occurring  in  heated  soils,  S.  U.  Pickkrihg  {Jour. 
Agr.  8ci.,  3  {1910),  No.  3,  pp.  258-276,  figs.  5;  als.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indui^ 
29  {1910),  No.  20,  p.  i2i7).— In  previous  investigations  (B.  S.  R..  20,  p.  1015) 
it  had  been  shown  that  soils  heated  to  from  00  to  150**  C.  developed  a  soluble 
organic  substance  which  was  toxic  to  the  germination  of  seeds.  In  the  investi- 
gations here  reported  a  further  study  was  made  of  the  charactw  of  this  sub- 
stance and  of  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  when  kept  under  various  condi- 
tions. This  study  was  preceded  by  an  inquiry  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  tbe 
determination  of  soli  extracts. 

"  The  water  extracts  obtainable  from  soils  are  of  constant  composition  as  re- 
gards organic  matter  when  the  time  allowed  for  the  extraction  varies  from  20 
to  320  minutes,  the  temperature  from  7°  to  23**,  and  the  proportions  from  5  to 
10  of  soil  to  100  of  water.  The  inorganic  matter  is  not  affected  by  the  time, 
but  is  by  the  tanperature  and  proportions. 

**  The  increase  In  soluble  matter  produced  by  heating  a  soil,  and  the  accom- 
panying toxic  qualities  toward  the  germination  of  seeds  in  it,  is  gradually  re- 
duced by  exposing  these  soils  in  a  moist  condition  to  the  air,  even  under  aseptic 
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condltlong.  but  is  not  reduced  when  the  soils  are  kept  moist  in  the  absence  of 
air.  The  destruction  of  the  toxic  substance  is  probably,  therefore,  due  to 
oxidation. 

"  Unheated  soils,  or  soils  heated  only  to  a  low  temperature,  exhibit  on  keep- 
ing an  increase  in  soluble  matter ;  this  occurs  whether  air  is  admitted  or  not, 
and  this  change,  therefore,  is  probably  not  an  oxidation  process.  The  substance 
formed,  moreover,  in  such  cases  appears  to  have  little  or  no  toxic  action  on 
germination.  This  increase  of  soluble  matter,  due  to  the  formation  of  a  non- 
toxic substance,  is  preceded  by  a  preliminary  diminution  of  soluble  matter,  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  diminution  of  toxic  ^natter  occurring  continuously  in  the 
more  highly  heated  soils.  Such  toxic  matter,  therefore,  appears  to  be  present 
in  all  soils,  whether  heated  or  not,  though,  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  present  in 
such  small  quantities  that  it  soon  becomes  completely  oxidized. 

"Air-dried  soils,  heated  and  unheated,  whoi  kept  for  some  months  show  an 
appreciable  reduction  in  soluble  constituents,  and  also  in  toxic  properties 
(where  such  properties  were  originally  present),  closely  similar  to  the  reduction 
exhibited  by  moist  soils  kept  in  air  for  about  ten  day&" 

Plant  growth  In  heated  soils,  S.  U.  Pickebinq  {Jour,  Agr,  ScL,  S  {1910), 
No,  5,  pp.  277-284,  pis.  S;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Soc  Chenu  Indus.,  29  {1910),  No.  20,  p. 
1217).— Fot  experiments  with  various  plants  grown  on  heated  soils  are  reported. 

The  author  states  that  '*  however  contradictory  the  results  may  appear  at 
first  sight,  they  are  fully  in  accord  with  the  information  obtained  from  a  study 
of  the  changes  occurring  in  heated  soils  and  with  the  experiments  on  the  germi- 
nation of  seeds.  On  heating  a  soil,  the  soluble  matter  available  for  nutrition  is 
Increased  and  changes  in  the  bacterial  condition  are  brought  about,  which — the 
latter  eq;>6cially — conduce  to  increased  vigor  of  the  plants  growing  in  them; 
but  the  heating  also  results  in  the  formation  of  some  substance  or  substances 
which  are  actively  toxic  and  which  tend  to  arrest  growth.  The  proportion  of 
toxin  formed  at  low  temperatures  is  small  and  is  gaierally  insufficie4t  to  coun- 
teract those  conditions  favoring  increflsed  growth,  but  this  proportion  increases 
at  a  very  rapid  rate  as  the  temperature  of  heating  rises  above  100"  and  its 
baleful  influence  in  such  soils  Is  generally  the  preponderating  factor.  Hence 
the  results  obtained  of  Increased  vigor  with  soils  heated  up  to  about  100**,  and 
of  greatly  decreased  vigor  with  those  heated  to  higher  temperatures.  But  the 
toxic  substance  is  unstable  and  gradually  disappears  by  the  action  of  air  and 
moisture,  so  that  the  results  obtained  in  any  individual  series  will  vary  con- 
siderably with  the  circumstances  obtaining.  When  the  soils  are  used  at  once 
after  heating,  and  when  the  cultivation  and  the  access  of  air  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  the  toxic  action  will  prevail  and  no  increased  vigor  of  growth  may 
obtain  in  any  case;  whereas,  under  conditions  favoring  oxidation,  the  toxic 
action  disappears  and  increased  growth  becomes  the  predominant  feature.  The 
gradual  recovery  of  plants  grown  in  strongly  heated  soils,  and  the  smallness 
of  the  toxic  action  in  the  case  of  second  crops,  are  illustrations  In  point" 

The  experiments  did  not  show  whether  the  substance  which  was  toxic  toward 
plant  growth  was  the  same  as  that  which  was  toxic  toward  germination, 
although  the  indications  were  that  it  was  the  same  toxin  which  was  active  in 
both  case&  The  experiments  showed  wide  differ^ces  in  the  susceptibility  of 
different  plants  to  the  action  of  the  toxin.  Many  of  the  grasses  were  much  less 
susceptible  than  other  plants.  The  formation  of  the  toxic  body  was  traced  down 
to  such  a  low  temperature  of  heating  "  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  some  of  it  must  be  present  in  so-called  unheated  soils.'* 

The  moisture  content  of  packed  and  unpacked  soils,  F.  T.  Shutt  ( Canada 
Bwpt.  Farms  Rpts.  1910^  pp.  2H,  2i5).— Ck>mpa rati ve  tests  of  the  subsoil  packer 
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on  two  experimental  farms  are  reported.    The  results  were  not  concluslye,  but 
indicate  **  no  very  great  advantage  from  tlie  use  of  the  subsurface  paclter.** 

The  contest  for  water  between  soil  and  seed,  A.  Mt^NTz  {Compt,  Rend, 
Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  151  {1910),  No.  19,  pp.  750-755).— Bxperlments  with  wheat 
in  soils  of  different  kinds  under  varying  conditions  of  moisture  are  reported, 
showing  that  the  seed  and  the  soil  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  water 
until  an  equilibrium  is  reached  which  depends  upon  the  specific  affinities  of  the 
two  for  water,  and  that  not  until  this  afitoity  is  satisfied  in  case  of  the  soil  can 
the  grain  germinate.  These  results  confirm  the  author*s  broad  conclusion  that 
vital  processes  in  general  are  to  a  large  extent  a  continuous  struggle  for  water 
between  the  living  organism  and  the  medium  in  which  it  grows. 

The  nitrogen  and  humus  problem  in  dry-land  farming,  R.  Stewart 
(Utah  Sta.  Bui.  109,  pp.  S-16). — ^This  bulletin  reports  results  of  studies  of  the 
humus  and  nitrogen  content  of  virgin  soils  and  contiguous  soils  which  have  been 
dry  farmed  (by  continuous  cropping  or  with  summer  fallowing)  for  different 
lengths  of  time  in  the  Cache  Valley.    The  conclusions  reached  were  as  follows : 

"  The  cropping  of  dry-farming  land  in  Cache  Valley  to  wheat,  either  by  the 
summer  fallowing  method  or  by  continuous  cropping,  does  not  decrease  the 
nitrogen  or  humus  of  the  surface  foot  of  soil. 

**  The  second  foot  of  grain-cropped  land  contains  less  nitrogen  and  humus  than 
does  the  second  foot  of  the  adjacent  virgin  soil. 

"  The  cropping  of  dry-farming  land  to  alfalfa  causes  a  decrease  of  the  nitrogen 
and  humus  over  that  of  the  adjacent  virgin  soiL 

"The  observed  phenomenon  in  case  of  the  grain-cropped  land  is  probably 
due  to  the  addition  of  nitrogen  to  the  surface  foot  from  lower  depth  and  the 
addition  of  the  humus  from  the  added  straw. 

"  The  work  of  this  bulletin  indicates  that  in  a  study  of  the  nitrogen  problem 
in  dry  farming  attention  must  be  paid  to  greater  depth  of  soil  than  the  tra- 
ditional plowed  surface." 

The  nitrogen  and  humus  problem  in  dry-land  farming,  R.  Stewabt 
(Jour.  Indus  and  Engin.  Chem.,  2  (1910),  No.  9,  pp.  S86-S88).—A  brief  accoimt 
of  the  above  investigations. 

The  humus  acids  of  peat  moss,  W.  Bebsch  (Ztschr.  Moorkultur  u.  Torfver- 
wert.,  8  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  204-214). — ^This  article  is  based  upon  Investigations 
by  Banmann  and  Gully  which  have  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  715). 

The  mineralogical  significance  of  pot  experiments,  J.  Samojlow  (CentbL 
Min.,  Oeol.  u.  Paldontol.,  1910,  No.  9,  pp.  257-262,  figs.  2;  ahs.  in  Chem.  ZenthL, 
1910,  I,  No.  26,  pp.  2132,  21 W).— The  object  of  the  study  here  reported  was  to 
show  how  pot  experiments  may  be  used  to  determine  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  the  minerals  which  furnish  plant  food  in  the  soil 

In  culture  experiments  with  Aspergillus  niger  potash  was  supplied  in  the 
form  of  finely  powdered  orthoclase,  microcline,  muscovite,  and  biotite.    The* 
potash  of  all  of  these  minerals  was  assimilated  to  some  extent,  but  much  better 
growth  was  obtained  with  muscovite  and  biotite  than  with  orthoclase  and 
microcline. 

The  various  minerals  were  tested  as  sources  of  potash  in  pot  experiments 
with  wheat,  buckwheat,  and  vetch.  In  a  comparison  of  the  easily  weathered 
orthoclase  with  the  more  resistant  microcline  better  yields  were  often  obtained 
with  the  latter  than  with  the  former,  and  in  no  case  was  the  yield  with  the 
microcline  less  than  that  with  the  orthoclase. 

Vetch  made  better  growth  on  sanidine  than  on  orthoclase  but  very  poor 
growth  on  leucite.  The  potash  resulting  from  the  weathering  of  microcline 
circulated  more  readily  in  the  soil  than  that  of  orthoclase.    The  potash  of 
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apophjlllte  was  xnncli  less  available  than  that  of  orthoclase,  and  the  potash 
of  phllllpsite  was  more  readily  assimilated  than  that  of  either.  The  potash  of 
the  phllllpsite  was  readily  split  off  from  the  zeolites. 

The  results  thus  obtained  show  that  pot  experiments  may  throw  new  light 
on  the  chemical  constitution  of  minerals  and  on  the  bearing  of  various  stages 
of  weathering  on  the  assimilation  of  the  plant  food« 

Belation  of  pot  experiments  to  the  active  phosphoric  add  of  the  soil, 
G.  S.  Fbaps  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  2  {1910),  Vo.  8,  pp.  950-852),— 
Active  phosphoric  acid  is  defined  in  this  article  as  that  which  is  extracted  by 
2,000  cc.  of  fifth-normal  nitric  acid  from  200  gm.  of  soil  in  5  hours  at  40*"  O. 
The  conclusions  drawn  from  four  years'  pot  experim^its  with  a  large  number 
of  Texas  soils  are  as  follows : 

"  Soils  containing  20  parts  per  mlllfon  or  less  of  active  phoeqphorlc  acid  are 
highly  deficient  in  pot  experiments. 

**  Soils  containing  from  30  to  100  parts  per  million  of  active  phosphoric  acid 
are  deficient,  as  a  rule,  in  pot  experimaits,  and  the  extent  of  their  deficiency 
iB  related  to  the  quantity  of  active  phosphoric  acid  in  them. 

"  Soils  containing  100  to  300  parts  per  million  of  active  phosphoric  acid  may 
or  may  not  prove  deflclait  in  pot  tests,  the  chances  being  even. 

"The  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  removed  by  the  crop  grown  in  our  pot 
experlm^ts  is  on  an  average  closely  related  to  the  quantity  of  active  phoeqphoric 
add. 

"The  phosphoric  acid  removed  from  the  soil  by  the  crop  comes  from  other 
sources  in  addition  to  the  active  phosphoric  acid." 

Belations  between  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  phosphoric  add  soluble 
in  water,  I.  Pouget  and  D.  Chouchak  {Assoc.  Franc.  Avanc.  Sci.,  Compt.  Rend., 
57  {1908),  pp.  1195-1199). — ^Thls  Is  a  brief  account  of  investigations  which  have 
beea  reported  In  full  elsewhere  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  519). 

On  the  interaction  of  i>ota8h  and  lime,  Niqol  {Illus.  Landw,  Ztg.,  90 
{1910),  yo.  76,  pp.  719,  720;  Bl.  Zuckerruhenbau,  17  {1910),  No.  20,  pp.  982^ 
8S5). — Field  experiments  by  Christmann  are  referred  to  as  showing  the  inti- 
mate relation  which  exists  between  the  action  of  potash  and  of  lime  in  the  solL 

A  method  for  the  study  of  soil  fertility  problems,  J.  G.  Lipman  {Jour. 
Agr.  8ci.,  8  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  297-800",  flg.  1;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Boo.  Chem.  Indus., 
29  {1910),  No.  20,  p.  1218). —A  method  for  the  study  of  the  reciprocal  effects 
of  legumes  and  nonlegumlnous  plants  is  described.  This  consists  in  growing 
the  nonlegumlnous  plants  In  soil  in  a  porous  pot  surrounded  by  earth  In  a 
larger  glazed  earthenware  pot  In  which  leguminous  plants  are  grown.  EiX- 
perlments  with  this  device  compared  with  a  similar  arrangement  in  which  a 
nonporous  inner  pot  was  used  Indicated  that  soluble  nitrogenous  compounds 
diffused  through  the  unglazed  porous  wall  of  the  Inner  pot  and  were  utilized 
by  the  oats  growing  in  this  pot.  Various  uses  which  may  be  made  of  this 
method  in  soil  Investigations  are  pointed  out 

Work  of  the  chemical  laboratory,  B.  Welbel  {Godichnyl  Otchet  Ploti. 
8eUk.  Khoz.  Opyin.  Stantsti,  15  {1909),  pp.  119-H8,  166-169,  pU.  8).— A  con- 
tinoatlon  of  previous  investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  523)  on  the  influence  of 
fallow,  manures  and  fertilizers,  and  growth  of  cereals  and  legumes  on  soil 
fertility,  particularly  on  the  balance  of  nitrogen  and  phoeqphorlc  aeid  in  the 
sou,  la  reported. 

The  results  in  1909  confirmed  those  obtained  the  previous  year.  Fallowing 
Increased  the  amount  of  assimilable  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid;  culture  of 
Ctteals  did  not  greatly  decrease  the  assimilable  phosphoric  acid  of  the  soil; 
and  the  culture  of  legumes  Increased  the  assimilable  nitrogen  but  greatly  de- 
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creased  the  assimilable  phosphoric  acid.  As  a  solvent  for  determining  the 
available  phosphoric  acid  the  author  uses  weak  nitric  acid  (5  cc  of  nitric 
acid  of  1.4  sp.  gr.  to  5  liters  of  distilled  water).  Satii^ctory  agreement  was 
obtained  between  the  results  secured  by  this  method  and  those  of  pot  and  field 
experiments. 

The  effect  of  earthworms  on  soil  productiveness,  E.  J.  Russell  (Jour.  Agr, 
8oL,  S  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  246-257,  figs.  2).—Fot  experhnents  are  reported  in 
which  various  crops  were  grown  on  soil  to  which  earthworms  were  added  and 
on  soil  from  which  they  were  excluded. 

The  results  indicate  that  **  earthworms  do  not  appear  to  have  any  marked 
direct  effect  on  the  production  of  plant  food.  Organic  matter  seems  to  decom- 
pose with  formation  of  nitrates  equally  quickly  whether  they  are  presoit  oi 
not.  They  are  rich  in  nitrogen,  containing  about  1.5  to  2  i)er  cent,  and  they 
decompose  rapidly  and  completely;  thus  they  furnish  a  certain  amount  of 
plant  food  to  the  soil  when  they  die.  Their  chief  work  is  to  act  as  cultivators, 
loosening  and  mulching  the  soil,  facilitating  aeration  and  drainage  by  theii 
burrows." 

The  influence  of  stubble  burning  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  A.  J.  Ewast 
(Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  8  {1910),  No.  10,  pp.  646,  6^7).— It  is  stated  that 
stubble  burning  not  only  decreases  the  amount  of  humus  returned  to  the  soil 
but  also  accelerates  the  exhaustion  of  that  already  present  in  it  This  de- 
crease in  the  carbohydrate  material  diminishes  the  food  supply  of  the  Azoto- 
bacter,  causing  a  decrease  in  their  numbers  and  thus  diminishing  the  nitrogen 
supply  added  to  the  soil  from  the  air. 

Changes  in  soils  through  forestation  of  cultivated  lands,  Fbicke  (Zischr. 
Forst  I*.  Jagdw.,  42  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  259-264) .^Thls  article  reports  the  re- 
sults of  studies  on  the  Influence  of  forestation  of  cultivated  lands,  investiga- 
tions having  been  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  forestation  on  composition, 
hygroscoplcity,  percentage  of  carbon  dioxid,  humus,  and  nitrogen  of  the  soil. 

There  was  no  gain  in  the  humus  contait  of  the  forest  surface  soil  over  that 
of  the  cultivated  soil,  and  no  appreciable  difference  in  texture.  The  vegetative 
layer  or  forest  debris  increased  in  humus  content  with  the  age  of  the  forest 
The  forest  debris  is  a  source  of  nitrogen  for  the  present  generation  of  trees, 
but  it  is  of  no  value  to  the  succeeding  "generation  of  trees  unless  It  be  incor- 
porated into  the  soil  by  means  of  cultivation. 

Fatigue  of  the  soil,  H.  Rousset  {Nature  [Pari*],  38  {1910),  No.  1911,  pp. 
86-90,  figs.  5;  Engraia,  25  {1910),  No.  18,  pp.  496-499).— A  review  is  given  of 
recent  investigations  bearing  upon  this  subject,  particularly  those  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Soils  of  this  Department 

The  story  of  the  soil,  C.  G.  Hopkins  {Boston,  1911,  pp.  950,  pis.  8).— In 
this  book  an  attempt  is  made  to  present  certain  scientific  facts  relating  to  tlie 
soil  and  its  improvement  in  the  form  of  popular  fiction.  The  author  states 
that  the  story  rests  upon  a  ^  basis  of  absolute  science  and  real  life.'*  It  dis- 
cusses current  theories  of  soil  fertility  and  sets  f<MTth  in  popular  way  tbe 
author*s  well  known  views  regarding  the  permanent  improvemmit  of  poor  or 
exhausted  lands,  such  as  those  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  of  southern  Illi- 
nois, which  are  more  fully  presented  in  technical  form  in  the  author's  treatise 
on  Soil  Fertility  and  Permanent  Agriculture  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  17). 

Fertilizer  experiments,  W.  Sghneidewind  et  al.  {Landw.  Jahrh.,  S9  (1910), 
Brgdnzungsh.  S,  pp.  20-109;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Zenthl.,  1910,  II,  No.  6,  p.  W)- 
Accounts  are  here  given  of  plat  tests  of  nitrogenous,  phosphatic,  and  potash 
fertilizers  with  and  without  the  addition  of  stable  manure,  the  action  and  value 
of  stable  manure,  the  utilization  of  the  plant  food  of  commercial  fertilizers  and 
stable  manure,  soil  robbery  and  increase  of  plant  food,  the  amounts  of  lime  and 
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magnesia  taken  up  by  differ^it  caltlvated  plants,  the  action  of  green  manures 
and  the  atilixation  of  the  nitrogen  of  such  manures,  the  comparative  action  of 
sodium  nitrate,  ammonium  salts,  lime  nitrog^i,  and  Norwegian  nitrates,  the 
comparative  action  of  kainit,  40  per  cent  potash  salt,  and  phonolite,  and  special 
fertilizoB  for  the  production  of  beet  seed. 

These  experiments  have  been  carried  on  since  1902,  the  crops  grown  including 
sugar  beets,  barley,  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes.  A  large  amount  of  data  bearing 
upon  the  effects  of  the  various  fertiliser  and  manure  combinaticms  are  given  in 
tables. 

The  results  show  in  g^ieral  that  manure  alone  was  a  very  effective  fertiliser 
and  tliat  profitable  increases  in  yield  were  obtained  with  various  combinations 
of  the  commercial  fertilizer.  In  the  case  of  root  crops,  especially,  the  highest 
yields  were  obtained  by  the  addition  of  mineral  fertilizers  to  the  stable  manure. 
Tbe  yiekl  was  also  increased  in  this  way  in  the  case  of  barley  following  beets. 

The  sugar  beets  assimilated  the  highest  percentage  of  the  plant  food  of  the 
fertilizers,  potatoes  being  sec<Hid  in  this  respect  However,  assimilation  of 
plant  food  and  increase  in  yield  did  not  run  parallel.  The  potash  of  the  stable 
manure  was  more  thoroughly  assimilated  than  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid,  these  being  tak^i  up  in  about  equal  proportions 

On  the  fallow  plats  there  was  a  decided  loss  of  nitrogen  notwithstanding  the 
application  of  stable  manure  and  mineral  fertilizers.  There  was  a  loss  of  potash 
where  either  mineral  fertilizer  or  stable  manure  was  applied  alone,  but  an 
increase  when  a  combination  of  the  two  was  used.  There  was  an  increase  in 
tlie  phosphoric  acid  in  all  cases.  Green  manures  gave  an  increased  yield  in 
every  case,  and  the  addition  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  to  the  green  manure  gave 
no  result  except  in  case  of  beets. 

The  best  results  were  obtained  with  sugar  beets  by  plowing  the  land  as  early 
as  possible,  but  with  potatoes  it  was  l)est  to  leave  the  land  fallow  until  fall. 
It  is  thought  that  this  differaice  is  due  to  the  depth  to  which  sugar-beet  roots 
penetrate  Into  the  soil,  enabling  this  crop  to  reach  the  nitrogenous  compounds 
washed  into  the  lower  soil,  and  which  in  the  case  of  potatoes  would  be  unavail- 
able on  account  of  the  shallow  roots  of  this  crop. 

In  comparative  tests  of  different  forms  of  nitrogeious  fertilizers  anmionium 
solphate  was  90  per  cent  as  effective  as  sodium  nitrate  in  increasing  the  yield, 
although  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  assimilated  from  the  ammonium  salt  was 
only  82  per  cent  of  that  utilized  from  the  nitrate.  The  Norwegian  (basic)  lime 
nitrate  was  96  per  cent  as  effective  as  sodium  nitrate  in  increasing  the  yield, 
and  the  assimilation  of  the  nitrogen  of  this  material  was  slightly  greater  (103 
per  cent).  The  lime  nitrogen  gave  poor  results  on  sand  and  sandy  clay  loams, 
but  good  results  on  better  kinds  of  soils,  except  in  the  case  of  beeta 

The  best  results  with  the  nitrogenous  fertilizers  were  as  a  rule  obtained  from 
top-dressing  in  the  ^ring.  With  fall  application  there  Is  likely  to  be  a  consid- 
erable loss  of  nitrogen.  Lime  nitrogen,  however,  may  be  used  in  the  fall  with 
better  results  than  sodium  nitrate  or  ammonium  sulphate.  Sodium  nitrate  did 
not  reduce  the  sugar  content  of  beets  when  applied  before  June  20. 

In  comparative  tests  of  phonolite  and  potash  salts  on  potatoes  and  sugar  beets 
the  phonolite  had  little  or  no  effect,  while  potash  salts  increased  the  srields 
materially.  The  phonolite,  however,  did  not  decrease  the  starch  content  of  the 
potatoes,  as  was  the  case  with  the  potash  salts,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  slightly 
increased  it 

Tests  of  Alodium  nitrate  on  beets  grown  for  seed  gave  inconclusive  results. 

The  loss  of  nitrogen  in  stable  manure,  B.  Nibxewski  (Fuhling*8  Landto. 
ZtQ.,  59  (1910),  No.  21,  pp.  752-750).— The  author  refers  to  the  differeice  of 
opinion  among  investigators  as  to  whether  nitrification  goes  on  in  stable  manure, 
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and  reports  inyestlgatlons  from  which  he  condudes  that  there  may  be  con- 
siderable nitrification  tn  manure  under  certain  conditions*  particularly  in  loose 
heaps  insuffici^itly  8iQ)plied  with  moistnra  There  was  no  indication  of  nitri- 
fication in  manure  tn  deep  stalls*  and  the  process  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  in 
well-compacted  heaps  kept  moist  with  water  or  liquid  manure.  The  author 
questions  whether  it  is  practicable  to  preserve  and  handle  the  liquid  and  solid 
manure  s^arately  as  has  been  proposed. 

Concerning  lime  nitrogen  and  nitrogen  lime,  E5nig  {Abs.  in  Deut.  Landv. 
Presae,  S7  (1910),  No,  S4,  pp,  SIS,  S76). — From  results  of  numerous  experi- 
ments reported  in  various  articles,  it  is  concluded  that  lime  nitrogen  readily 
absorbs  water  and  carbon  dioxld  from  the  air,  losing  more  or  less  nitrogen 
when  stored.  The  nitrogen  lime  has  a  disagreeable  odor  and  is  very  dusty, 
thus  calling  for  extreme  care  in  applying  it  It  may  be  mixed  withont  injury 
with  potassium  salts  and  Thomas  slag,  but  should  not  be  mixed  with  super- 
phosphate. Lime  nitrogen  is  not  adapted  to  acid  soils  (upland  moor  soils), 
to  soils  poor  in  lime,  or  to  inactive  sandy  soils,  nor  should  it  be  used  as  top- 
dressing  in  warm  weather.  On  clay  soils  and  those  of  high  absorptive  capacity 
that  contain  sufficient  lime  and  have  been  fertilized  with  stable  manure,  lime 
nitrogen  may  be  used  with  advantage,  the  following  points  being  observed : 

Lime  nitrogen  must  be  applied  from  8  to  14  days  before  seeding.  Th^ 
amount  used  should  not  exceed  300  kg.  per  hectare  (supplying  about  S^J56  Iba 
nitrogai  per  acre).  It  should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil  imme- 
diately after  broadcasting,  being  evenly  distributed  over  the  land  when  the 
surface  is  not  warm  or  moist  to  avoid  loss  of  nitrog^i. 

The  action  of  different  nitrogenous  fertilizers  such  as  lime  nitrosren,  lime 
nitrate,  and  lime  nitrite  on  moor  soil  (Ztschr,  Moorkultur  u,  Torfvenoeri^ 
8  {1910)  t  No.  5,  pp.  254,  255). — On  moor  soils  well  limed,  lime  nitrate  gave 
poorer  results  with  oats  and  oil  rape  than  sodium  nitrate^  Lime  nitrite 
exerted  a  positively  injurious  effect  on  both  limed  and  unlimed  soil  and  on 
soil  treated  with  carbonate  of  potash.  These  latter  experiments  w^e  on  raw 
moor  soil  and  better  results  were  obtained  on  moor  soils  which  had  been  longer 
under  cultivation.  In  field  experiments  with  potatoes  the  results  vdth  the 
nitrite  on  new  moor  soil  were  no  better  than  in  pot  experiments. 

Investigations  on  the  action  of  humus-silicic  add  in  sandy  soils,  A.  Stttt- 
ZEB  (Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  Geaell.,  25  (1910),  No.  Uf  PP-  640-642) .—Beeolts  ot 
pot  experiments  with  oats  to  determine  the  action  of  humus-sllidc  acid  oa 
nitrogen  assimilation  with  sodium  nitrate,  using  a  basal  fertilizer  of  Thoma* 
slag  and  40  per  cent  potash  salt  on  a  sandy  soil  containing  lime  but  poor  in 
humus,  showed  that  there  was  neither  an  increase  in  yield  nor  a  bett^  nitrogen 
assimilation. 

In  pot  experiments  with  oats  using  a  sandy  soil  with  a  basal  fertilizer  of 
Thomas  slag,  40  per  cent  potash  salt,  iron  oxid,  and  magnesium  sulphate,  and 
a  top-dressing  of  calcium  nitrate,  the  soluble  silicic  acid  applied  with  the  addi- 
tion of  soluble  carbohydrates  gave  no  increase  in  nitrogen  assimilation. 

The  nitrates  of  Chile,  L.  de  Latjnat  (Nature  [Paris},  98  (1910),  No.  1944, 
pp.  199-^01,  figs.  4;  ahs.  in  Rev.  8ci.  [Parish  4S  (1910).  II,  No.  12,  pp.  S72, 
37S). — The  origin  and  character  of  the  nitrate  deposits  are  briefly  discussed  and 
methods  of  exploitation  are  described.  It  is  stated  that  the  richer  deposits  have 
already  been  exhausted  and  the  percentage  of  nitrate  in  the  crude  mat^ial  is 
declining.  The  securing  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  fuel  and  wata*  for  purification 
of  the  product  is  one  of  the  most  serious  probl^ns  connected  with  the  industry. 

Aluminum  nitrogen  (Monatsh.  Landw.  9  (1910),  No.  8,  p.  264;  <»^»-  ** 
Zentbl.  Agr.  Chem.,  S9  (1910),  No.  9,  p.  640). —A  brief  description  is  given  of 
Serpek's  method  of  preparing  this  compound,  which  in  its  simplest  form  conslflts 
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of  c<Hidnctliig  a  conent  of  air,  deprived  of  part  of  its  oxygen  by  passing  over 
glowing  coke,  through  an  oven  containing  a  mixture  of  clay  and  charcoal  heated 
by  electricity.  It  is  claimed  that  only  a  small  amomit  of  electric  energy  is 
necessary  in  this  procesa 

The  industrial  fixation  of  nitrogen,  £3.  Renouf   (Atner,  Chetn,  Jour.,  44 

.  {1910),  2fo.  6f  pp.  544^55,  figs.  9), — ^This  is  a  rather  full  review  of  a  paper  by 

P.  A.  Guye  describing  and  discussing  the  fundamoital  principles  and  industrial 

eSUciencj  of  the  various  processes  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  electrical 

fixation  of  atnuMspheric  nitrogen. 

A  new  phosphatic  fertilizer,  Palmaer  phosphate,  MAizitBES  {Engrais,  25 
{1910),  No.  24,  pp.  651,  658).— This  is  a  brief  account  of  the  method  of  manu- 
facture and  the  fertilizing  value  of  this  material,  accounts  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  noted  (E.  8.  R.,  23,  p.  719). 

Notes  on  the  rock  phosphate  deposits  of  South  Australia,  H.  Y.  L.  Bbown 
{Rpt.  Austral.  Assoc.  Adv.  8ci.,  12  {1909),  pp.  259-244,  pi.  i).— An  account  is 
given  of  the  location  and  character  of  the  various  known  deposits  which  are 
scattered  along  the  Main  Range  of  South  Australia  for  a  distance  of  about  200 
miles.  It  is  stated  that  these  deposits  are  already  of  economic  value,  about 
24,000  tons  of  crude  rock  having  been  marketed  since  the  discovery  of  the  de- 
posits six  years  ago. 

**A  special  feature  in  connection  with  some  of  these  rock  phosphate  occur- 
rences is  their  (apparent)  bedded  character  and  interstratification  with  soft 
earthy  argillaceous  and  arenaceous  and  calcareous  beds,  which  are  interstrati- 
fied  with  the  Cambrian  limestones,  quartzites,  sandstones,  and  other  rocks  be- 
longing to  that  series.  This  is  accompanied  by  evidoices  of  segregations  of 
phosphate  as  bands  and  nodular  masses  in  clay  and  argillaceous  material  de- 
rived from  the  disintegration  of  the  soft  rocks  above  mentioned.  Quartz  as 
small  veins,  oxids  of  iron  and  manganese,  are  associated  in  all  localities  hitherto 
discovered,  indicating  to  my  mind  deposition  by  solution  from  phosphate-bear- 
ing rocks  in  a  similar  manner  to  what  is  supposed  to  occur  in  the  formation  of 
lodes.'* 

The  world's  production  of  phosphates  in  1909,  MAizitBES  {Bngrais,  25 
{1910),  Nos.  19,  pp.  51&-519;  21,  pp.  572-574;  22,  pp.  60(?-€(?2).— Deposits  in 
different  parts  of  the  world — ^America,  Africa,  France,  Belgium,  Oceania,  Russia, 
Spain,  and  Norway — are  briefly  described.  The  production  is  stated  to  have 
hem  4,671,458  metric  tons  in  1900  as  compared  with  5,087,536  tons  in  1908.  Of 
these  amounts  America  consumed  2,013,284  tons  in  1909  and  2,221,989  tons  in 
1908. 

Pot  experiments  with  phonolite,  and  notes  on  the  action  of  phonolite,  L. 
HiLTNSB  {Prakt.  Bl.  Pflanzenbau  u.  8chuiz,  n.  ser.,  8  {1910),  No.  S-4,  pp. 
43-48). — Phonolite  was  compared  with  potash  salts,  with  and  without  the  addi- 
ti<m  of  humus,  in  pot  experiments  with  horse  beans  and  oats.  The  results  indi- 
cate that  about  one-third  of  the  potash  of  the  phonolite  is  available  during  the 
first  year,  that  the  addition  of  humus  greatly  increases  the  availability  of  the 
potash  of  this  substance,  and  that  when  used  In  this  way  it  promotes  the 
activity  of  the  nitrogen-assimilating  bacteria  of  the  soil. 

On  the  value  of  ground  phonolite  as  a  fertilizer  {Zenthl.  Agr.  Chem.,  S9 
{1910),  No.  4,  pp.  224-229;  Engrais,  25  {1910),  No.  24,  pp.  659,  «tfO).— This  is  a 
review  of  investigations  on  this  subject  by  B.  Wein,  P.  Wagner,  Hiltner,  M. 
Popp,  B.  Tacke,  F.  Honcamp,  Neubauer,  T.  Remy,  Schneidewind,  and  von 
Peilltzai  (B.  S.  R.,  20.  p.  1022;  22,  pp.  824,  325.  718;  23,  pp.  24,  719;  24,  p.  133). 

The  use  of  pyritic  earth  in  agriculture,  V.  Vesa  {Prog.  Agr.  y  Peouario, 
16  {1910),  Nos.  684,  PP'  419,  4^0;  686,  pp.  452,  45^).— The  fertilizing  value  of 
this  material,  which  oocun  in  abundance  In  many  places  in  Spain  and  which 
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analysis  showed  to  contain  19.4  per  cent  of  iron  snlphid,  1.9  per  c»it  of  calclnm 
sulphate,  22.5  per  cent  of  carbonaceous  and  bituminous  matter,  and  34  per  c«it 
of  clay,  is  discussed. 

Water  plants  as  fertilizer,  O.  'Oelkeb  (Deui,  Fiacherei  Corresp.,  13  {1909)^ 
pp.  -J,  S;  abs,  in  Wasaer  i*.  Alnoaaaer,  S  (1910),  No,  7,  p.  286). — ^Analyses  of 
water  plants  collected  from  fish  ponds  are  reported,  showing  that  this  material 
compares  favorably  in  compositicm  with  fresh  stable  manure. 

FertHizers,  R.  E.  Ross  and  L.  Heimbuboeb  {Fla.  Quart.  Bui,  Agr,  Dept,  20 
{1910),  N08,  2,  pp.  40,  41,  45-^4.  58-71;  S,  pp,  52,  59,  57-66,  70-81;  +,  pp.  65, 
66,  70-79,  8S^1)^ — ^These  reports  give  the  section  of  the  state  laws  providing  for 
inspection  of  fertilizers,  instructions  to  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  ferti- 
lizers, market  prices  and  valuation,  formulas  for  vegetables  and  fmits,  and 
analyses  of  fertilizers  infi;)ected  during  1910. 

Inspection  and  analyses  of  commercial  fertHiBerSy  W.  F.  Hand  et  al, 
i  Mississippi  8ia.  Bui.  142,  pp,  71). — ^This  bulletin  contains  analyses  and  valua- 
tions of  666  samples  of  fertilizers  examined  during  the  season  of  1909-10. 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  fertilizers  examined  were  above  guaranty  in  relative 
value.  The  deficioicies  were  most  marked  in  the  case  of  nitrogen,  and  espe- 
cially in  high-grade  fertilizers,  in  which  the  average  percentage  of  nitrogen 
found  was  1.79  while  the  average  guaranty  was  1.95  per  cent. 

Analyses  and  valuations  of  commercial  fertilizers,  O.  S.  Gathoabt  et  al. 
(New  Jersey  Btas.  Bui.  233,  pp.  43). — ^This  bulletin  contains  analyses  and  valu- 
ations of  858  commercial  brands  of  fertilizers,  10  home  mixtures,  30  fii)ecial 
compounds,  and  150  samples  of  fertilizer  supplies. 

In  25  samples  of  nitrate  of  soda  the  nitrogen  varied  from  14.41  to  15.8  per 
cent,  with  an  average  cost  per  pound  of  nitrogen  of  15.77  cts.  The  average  cost 
of  nitrogen  in  6  samples  of  ammonium  sulphate  was  15.54  eta  per  pound.  In 
11  samples  of  dried  blood  the  nitrogen  varied  from  7.66  to  13.62  per  cent  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  from  0.46  to  4.47  per  cent  The  average  cost  of  nitrogen 
per  pound  was  20.25  cts.  In  18  samples  of  dried  and  ground  fish  the  nitrogen 
varied  from  5.47  to  8.77  per  cent  and  the  phosphoric  acid  from  5.27  to  9.92  per 
cent    The  average  cost  of  the  nitrogen  per  pound  was  19.94  eta 

Commercial  fertilizers,  J.  L.  Hnxs,  O.  H.  Jones,  and  P.  A.  Benedict  (Ver- 
mont 8ta.  Bui.  154,  PP'  635-702,  7 40-7 49). —Thin  portion  of  the  bulletin  reports 
analyses  and  valuations  of  152  brands  of  fertilizers,  representing  14  companies, 
inspected  during  the  ^ring  of  1910.  It  is  stated  that  91  per  cent  of  the  brands 
met  their  guaranties  and  not  a  single  brand  failed  to  furnish  a  commercial 
equivalent  of  its  guaranty.  The  materials  used  to  furnish  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  were  of  good  quality.  A  tendency  toward  increased  use  of  low-grade 
nitrogenous  materials  was,  however,  observed.  A  comparison  of  analyses  of 
brands  for  five  years  shows  essential  uniformity  of  compo6iti<m  in  some  cases 
but  considerable  variation  in  othera 

The  inspection  of  cotton-seed  meal,  W.  F.  Hand  itt  al.  (Mississippi  Bta. 
Bui.  143,  pp.  37). — ^This  bulletin  reports  analyses  and  valuations  of  407  samples 
of  cotton-seed  meal  examined  during  1910.  With  very  few  ezceptioiis  the  com- 
position was  found  to  be  well  above  the  guaranty. 

AaBICTTLTTTKAL  BOTANY. 

The  conditions  of  parasitism  in  plants,  D.  T.  MacDougal  and  W.  A.  Cannon 
(Carnegie  Inst.  Washington  PuJb.  129,  pp,  IJI+60,  pis.  10,  flgs,  i8).— After  a  dis- 
cussion of  dependent  nutrition  in  seed  plants,  an  account  is  griven  of  investiga- 
tions on  Krameria  canescens  and  K.  parvifoUa,  two  desert  shrubs  that  have 
hitherto  been  considered  as  autophytic.    These  plants  have  been  found  to  fasten 
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upon  the  roots  of  a  dozen  or  more  species  near  which  they  habitually  grow, 
but  the  structure  of  the  roots  does  not  indicate  complete  parasitlsnL  Farther 
inyestigations  will  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  parasitism  described 
Is  characteristic  of  the  genus  or  whether  it  is  exhibited  only  by  the  species 
growing  near  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Following  this  Is  an  account  of  ezperimoits  on  zeno-parasltlsm,  or  the 
enforced  nutrition  of  cuttings  of  a  number  of  species  of  plants  on  diflTerent  host 
plants,  mostly  fleshy  cacti.  Regenerated  cuttings  were  Ins^ted  Into  the  host 
plants  and  this  relationship  maintained  for  two  years  or  more.  The  xeno- 
parasite was  found  to  form  roots  which  penetrated  the  tissues  of  the  host  in 
some  Instances,  while  in  other  cases  absorption  toolc  place  through  the  epider- 
mal tissue  of  the  submerged  bases  of  the  Inserted  slips.  The  development  dis- 
played by  the  zeno-parasltes  was  in  all  Instances  less  than  that  of  similar  shoots 
antophytlcally  nourished.  Successful  xeno-parasitism  was  found  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  superior  osmotic  activity  of  the  parasitic  member  of  the 
nutritive  couple,  although  not  all  pairs  of  plants  sustaining  such  Inequality  were 
capable  of  becoming  host  and  dependent,  there  being  other  limiting  factors  of 
minor  Importance.  The  relative  acidity  of  the  sap  of  two  plants  appeared  to  be 
of  no  Importance  in  the  determination  of  their  capacity  to  form  a  nutritive 
couple.  Such  plants  as  the  giant  cactus  {Camegiea  gigantea)  undergo  rapid 
oxidation  on  Injured  surfaces  and  form  wound  cork  so  rapidly  as  to  Inhibit 
parasitism,  except  by  species  with  extremely  high  osmotic  activity,  which  suffer 
depletion  of  their  own  water  balance  very  slowly  and  which  take  solutions  from 
an  enforced  host  against  great  resistance.  Agaves  as  xeno-parasites  were  found 
to  form  roots  so  profusely  as  to  destroy  the  tissues  of  the  host.  Experimental 
arrangements  of  xeno-parasltes  were  found  most  successful  when  regenerated 
cuttings  were  inserted  in  the  bodies  of  the  host  in  a  resting  condition,  in  the 
colder  season,  with  the  concentration  of  the  sap  increasing,  but  before  the 
osmotic  activity  had  reached  its  maximum. 

Studies  on  tlie  development  of  bulbous  plants,  G.  Andb£  (Bui,  8oc,  Chim, 
France,  i.  aer.,  7  {1910),  Nos.  16-17,  pp.  8eS-869;  18-19,  pp.  927-9SS).^A  de- 
tailed account  of  investigations  noted  elsewhere  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  229). 

A  study  of  elm-tree  seedlings  showing  Mendelian  results,  A.  Henbt 
{Jour.  Litm,  8oc:  [London],  Bot.,  S9  {1910),  No.  272,  pp.  290-300,  pis.  5,  flga. 
2).— According  to  the  author,  there  are  two  well  diflTerentiated  species  of  elm 
in  the  British  Isles,  Ulmus  montana  and  U,  glabra.  A  number  of  other  forms 
are  known  which  have  been  given  specific  names  but  which  are  frequently 
considered  as  hybrlda  Among  them  is  the  Huntingdon  elm  {U.  vegeta). 
Studies  have  been  made  of  seedlings  of  this  tree,  about  5,300  in  all  being  raised. 
A  number  of  these  were  examined  in  regard  to  leaf  characters,  as  to  whether 
they  were  opposite  or  alternate,  and  also  regarding  their  size,  and  the  author 
concludes  that  this  species  is  an  undoubted  hybrid,  the  seedlings  segregating 
in  Maidellan  ratios. 

Observations  on  other  trees,  such  as  oak,  birch,  poplar,  willow,  etc.,  are 
given,  from  which  it  is  claimed  that  many  of  the  so-called  varieties  of  these 
trees  are  hybrids  of  well-known  species. 

Hale  sterility  in  potatoes,  a  dominant  Mendelian  character;  with  re- 
marks on  the  shape  of  the  pollen  in  wild  and  domestic  varieties,  R.  N. 
Salaman  {Jour.  Linn.  8oc.  [London],  Bot.,  S9  {1910),  No.  272,  pp.  SOl-312).— 
While  studying  heredity  of  color  the  author  noticed  the  phenomenon  of  con- 
tabescence  in  potatoes,  and  he  has  shown  that  it  is  a  dominant  hereditary 
character. 

A  considerable  number  of  varieties  of  wild  and  cultivated  potatoes  were 
stndied  in  relation  to  this  i^enomenon  as  well  as  to  the  character  of  the 
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pollen.  There  was  found  to  be  no  essential  difference  wliatey^  between  the 
pollen  of  the  wild  and  domestic  varieties,  the  normal  shape  of  the  dry  potato 
pollen  being  ovaL  Irregular  grains  are  held  to  be  either  aborted  or  immature 
and  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  male  sterility  of  the  variety  rather  than 
any  indication  of  varietal  or  specific  diiference.  The  presence  of  irregular  grains 
in  the  seedlings  of  Solanum  etuherosum  is  held  to  be  no  evidence  for  or  against 
this  variety  being  the  parent  of  the  domestic  potato.  The  abs^ce  of  pollai  hi 
the  anther  is  dominant  to  its  presence,  and  the  characters  absence  and  presence 
of  pollen  segregate  in  subsequent  generations.  The  number  of  living  grains 
in  an  anther  is  generally  correlated  with  the  total  quantity  of  pollen  present 
Pale  heliotrope  potato  flowers  were  always  found  to  be  sterile,  and,  so  far  as 
investigated,  heterozygous  as  regards  sterility.  The  later  in  the  season  the 
flowers  are  examined  the  more  likely  is  the  character  of  the  pollen  to  deterio- 
rate. Sterility  may  arise  suddenly  in  an  individual  member  of  a  family  possess- 
ing a  lilgh  degree  of  fertility. 

On  right  and  left  handedness  in  barley,  R.  H.  Gompton  {Proc,  Cambridge 
Phil,  fifoc,  15  (1910),  No,  6,  pp,  Jli95-506,  figs,  2). — In  an  examination  of  seed- 
lings of  barley,  it  was  found  that  upon  germination  the  first  leaf  in  some  cases 
overlaps  from  the  right  to  the  left  and  in  others  in  the  opposite  direction. 

This  phenomenon  has  been  studied  in  relation  to  inheritance,  and  the  author 
states  that,  so  far  as  known,  in  random  collections  of  barley  seeds  there  will 
be  an  excess  of  seedlings  with  the  first  leaf  twisted  in  what  may  be  called 
the  left-handed  direction.  The  ratio  of  lefts  to  rights  in  the  variety  most 
accurately  studied  was  close  to  1.5:1.  So  far  as  observed,  the  twist  of  the 
last  leaf  below  a  spike  was  found  to  have  no  influence  whatever  on  the  ratio 
of  right-handed  to  left-handed  seedlings  produced  from  that  spike.  The  same 
ratio  occurred  among  seedlings  whether  produced  from  the  odd  or  even  rows 
of  seed  on  the  parent  head,  and  no  orderly  arrangement  of  seedlings  with  re- 
spect to  twist  in  the  flrst  leaf  could  be  detected  on  the  head.  The  ratio  among 
seedlings  In  regard  to  characters  of  right-handedness  and  left-handedness 
indicates  that  these  are  not  hereditary. 

On  the  nitrogen  supply  of  soils  and  of  plants,  with  special  reference  to 
nitrogen-fixing  organisms,  B.  Heinze  {Landw,  Mitt,  Prov.  SacJisen,  1910^ 
No8,  15,  pp,  57-59;  18,  pp.  69-72;  abs,  in  CentU,  Bakt,  [etc.],  2,  AM,,  28  {1910), 
No,  9-11,  pp,  269,  270). — ^The  author  first  considers  the  sources  of  nitrogen  hi 
general,  such  as  conmiercial  fertilizers,  nitrates  already  pres^it  in  the  soil, 
and  the  action  of  soil  organisms  In  regard  to  nitrogen  fixation,  ammonificatlon, 
and  nitrification.  He  then  discusses  more  specifically  (1)  the  influence  of  nitro- 
gen-gathering soil  organisms  on  the  supply  of  available  nitrogen  in  the  soil, 
including  the  root  tubercles  of  legumes,  the  free  living  nitrogen  flxing  and 
gathering  soil  organisms,  such  as  ammonia  formers,  blue-green  algae,  species  of 
Azotobacter,  and  Streptothrlx  and  Dematium  species  of  soil  fungi,  and  (2)  the 
conditions  necessary  for  making  available  the  soil  and  organic  nitrogen  pres- 
ent, such  as  the  addition  to  the  soil  of  stable  manure,  soluble  phosphoric  acid, 
and  lime,  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil,  high  temperature,  and  a  sufficient 
amount  of  soil  moisture. 

A  contribution  to  the  biochemistry  of  soils,  R.  Moll  (Beitrdge  zur  Bio- 
chemie  des  Bodens.  Inaug,  Diss.,  Leipsic,  1909,  pp,  5S;  aha,  in  Jahresber. 
Landw,,  24  {1909),  p,  41), — ^The  author  claims,  as  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions, that  t^<i  season  of  the  year  is  the  principal  factor  in  determining  the 
biochemical  ahavlor  of  soils  in  regard  to  peptone  decomposition,  nitrification, 
nitrogen  &  imilation,  and  ammonia  and  nitrate  fixation,  and  not  the  kind  of 
fertilizer   .sed  or  even  the  weather  conditions. 
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The  flzation  of  nitrogen  by  free  living  soil  bacteria,  W.  B.  Bottomlet 
(Proc  Boy.  800.  [London],  8er.  B,  82  (1910),  No.  B560,  pp.  627-629;  Chem. 
NetDS,  102  (1910),  No.  2652,  p.  155;  abs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  29  (1910), 
No.  19,  p.  1171). — Culture  experiments  with  Azotobacter  and  Pseudomonas 
showed  that  these  organisms  fixed  more  nitrogen  when  grown  together  than 
when  grown  separately,  and  that  the  mixed  culture  was  more  active  on  limed 
aoil  than  on  unlimed  soil.  Experiments  with  different  soils  showed  an  increase 
In  nitrogen  following  inoculation  with  the  mixed  culture  in  all  cases. 

The  amid  nutrition  of  green  plants,  J.  LxFtWE  (Assoc.  Franc.  Avano.  8ci.. 
Compt.  Rend.,  57  (1908),  pp.  542-5U).— As  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments 
under  sterile  conditions,  the  author  confirms  his  previous  conclusions  (E.  S.  R., 
18»  p.  26)  that  green  plants  can  assimilate  amlds  in  the  absence  of  carbon 
dioxid. 

His  experiments  here  reported  were  conducted  with  maize  and  pine  seed- 
UngB,  and  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  plants  showed  considerable  increase 
in  their  dry  weight  when  grown  in  Knop's  solution  containing  0.5  per  cent 
amid.  No  increase  in  dry  weight  occurred  in  the  absence  of  the  amid.  It  was  fur- 
ther found  that  while  growing  plants  can  utilize  amids,  embryos  can  not  do  so. 

The  production  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  Arum  maculatum,  A.  H£bebt  and 
P.  Heim  (Assoc.  Franc.  Avanc.  ScL,  Compt.  Rend.,  S7  (1908),  pp.  S52,  353). — 
According  to  the  authors,  hydrocyanic  acid  exists  in  a  free  state  in  A.  macula- 
turn  only  in  the  green  parts  of  the  plant  and  is  not  formed  in  any  portion 
where  chlorophyll  is  lacking.  In  the  leaves  the  proportion  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  increases  from  the  time  they  appear  above  ground  until  the  opening  of 
the  ^lathe,  after  which  there  is  a  progressive  loss.  It  is  abs^t  in  the  flower 
parts  in  all  stages  of  their  development,  and  the  authors  claim  that  there  is 
no  warrant  for  the  hypothesis  of  Btisch  that  it  has  a  toxic  effect  on  insects 
Tisiting  the  flowers,  as  there  is  not  a  trace  to  be  found.  The  small  amount 
Iireeait  in  the  plant  the  authors  believe,  can  not  be  considered  as  a  defense 
against  leaf-eating  animals. 

The  oil  of  bitter  almonds  in  Gentaurea  aspera,  C.  Gebbeb  and  J.  CJotte 
(Assoc.  Franc.  Avanc.  8ci.,  Compt.  Rend.,  87  (1908),  pp.  522,  523).— The  authors 
report  the  presence  of  oil  of  bitter  almond,  benzaldehyde,  in  the  distillate  ob- 
tained from  macerated  green  leaves  of  C.  aspera,  and  accompanying  it  was 
found  hydrocyanic  acid.  These  bodies,  the  authors  claim,  do  not  occur  free  in 
the  plant  but  in  a  glucosid  of  the  amygdalin  group.  The  function  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  held  to  be  not  protective  but  a  stage  in  the  albuminoid  synthesis 
of  the  plant 

Fhotochemical  synthesis  of  carbohydrates  in  the  absence  of  chlorophyll, 
J.  Stoklasa  and  W.  ZnoBNioKf  (Chem.  Ztg.,  84  (1910),  No.  107,  pp.  945, 
94$). — ^The  authors  have  Investigated  the  possibility  of  the  synthesis  of  carbo- 
hydrates in  the  absence  of  chlorophyll  by  exposing  carbon  dioxid  and  nascent 
hydrogm  to  the  influence  of  ultraviolet  rays.  Photosynthesis  was  effected,  the 
reaction  being  according  to  the  following  formula:  2COs+2Hi=2HOOH+0». 
The  formaldehyde  in  this  was  condensed  by  potassium  hydroxid  into  sugar. 
Formaldehyde  was  not  formed  in  the  absence  of  the  ultraviolet  rays,  and  while 
it  was  produced  In  small  quantities  from  carbon  dioxid  and  vapor,  it  was  im- 
possible to  condense  it  Into  sugar. 

The  action  of  ultraviolet  rays  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  chlorophyll  in 
the  higher  plants,  as  well  as  on  the  formation  of  carbohydrates,  is  a  subject 
under  investigation.  It  has  already  been  found  that  photosynthesis  In  etiolated 
plants  is  greatly  stimulated  by  the  action  of  these  rays. 

The  atilisation  of  xylaa  by  Zylaria  hypoxylon,  M.  Moluasd  and  O.  L. 
Oatut  (Bui.  Soc.  Bot.  France,  57  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  127-181).— As  a  result  of 
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investigations  on  the  utilization  of  xylan  by  this  fungus,  it  was  found  that  xylan 
is  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  lignified  membrane  of  plants  which  is  capable 
of  being  hydrolyzed  by  the  fungus  and  that  it  furnishes  the  necessary  carbo- 
hydrate for  the  development  of  the  fungus.  Judging  from  the  morphological 
characters  presented  in  the  cultures,  the  absence  of  woody  tissues,  which  con- 
tain xylan,  resulted  in  an  incomplete  development  of  the  saphrophyte. 

Water  requirements  of  crops  in  India,  J.  W.  Lkatheb  (Mem,  DepU  Agr, 
India,  Chem,  8er„  1  (1910),  pp.  ISS-lSi;  ahs.  in  Chenu  Zentbl,  19t0,  /,  No.  26, 
p.  2133). — In  extensive  pot  experiments  with  the  more  important  cultivated 
plants  of  India  the  author  determined  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  by 
plants  in  the  production  of  a  unit  weight  of  dry  substance,  and  studied  in  this 
connection  the  influence  of  the  size  of  the  pot,  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil, 
the  fertilizer,  the  period  of  growth,  the  kind  of  plant,  the  temperature,  and  the 
humidity. 

The  t3rpe  localities  of  plants  first  described  from  New  Mexico;  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  New  Mexican  botany,  P.  C.  Staitoley  (U.  8,  Nat,  Mus.,  Contrih, 
Nat,  Herbarium,  13,  pt,  6,  pp.  XlV-\-lJi3-2It6,  pi.  1,  map  J).— This  paper  is 
designed  to  assist  students  of  the  taxonomy  and  distribution,  and  to  some  extent 
of  the  ecology,  of  the  New  Mexican  flora,  and  contains  an  annotated  list  of  those 
plants  that  have  their  type  localities  In  New  Mexico,  together  with  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  literature  of  New  Mexican  botany. 

The  North  American  species  of  Fanicum,  A.  S.  HrrcHcocK  and  Agves 
Chase  (V.  8.  Nat.  Mu8,,  Contrib,  Nat.  Herbarium,  15,  pp,  XIV-\r396,  figs.  370).-- 
This  paper  discusses  the  species  of  Panicum  known  to  occur  in  North  America 
north  of  Panama,  including  the  West  Indies,  the  results  being  based  largely  on 
studies  Of  the  collections  in  the  United  States  National  Herbarium,  supplemented 
by  examinations  of  the  material  in  all  the  large  herbaria  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe. 

FIELD  CBOPS. 

Field  exi>eriments  with  farm  crops,  W.  Saunders,  J.  H.  Obisdalb,  W.  T. 
Macoun,  C.  E.  Saunders,  F.  T.  Shutt,  H.  T.  OtJssow,  R.  Robertsoic,  J.  Mub- 
BAY,  A.  Mackay,  W.  H.  Fairfield,  G.  H.  Hutton,  and  T.  A.  Sharpe  (Canada 
Ewpt,  Farms  Rpts.  1910,  pp.  12,  13,  27-^5,  4M^,  105-122,  143-150, 160-167, 170- 
187,  193-196,  204-208,  279-283,  307-326,  341-367,  381-403,  414-4^9,  426-44^,  -W^ 
458,  471-486,  494-504,  pi,  i).— Ck)ntinulng  work  with  field  crops  previously  noted 
(B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  380),  in  1909  the  various  fbrms  conducted  tests  of  numerous 
varieties  of  com,  oats,  two  and  six  rowed  barleys,  spring,  winter,  and  domm 
wheat,  emmer,  spelt,  buckwheat,  flax,  taring  and  winter  rye,  millet,  peas,  field 
peas,  alfalfa,  red  clover,  alsike  clover,  timothy,  mangels,  turnips,  carrots,  sogar 
beets,  and  potatoes.  Tables  state  the  yields  obtained  in  these  tests  and  the 
more  important  cultural  and  varietal  data  collected  in  many  of  th^n. 

The  results  of  tests  of  1,385  samples  of  seeds  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  climatic  conditions  most  favorable  to  high  vitality  and  the  influence  of 
seasonal  variations  are  reported  in  tabular  form,  the  data  for  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  being  grouped  by  provinces. 

The  final  results  in  a  22  years'  fertilizer  test  conducted  at  the  Ooitral  Experi- 
mental Farm  at  Ottawa  are  reported  for  3  periods  (1)  1888-1898  and  1899,  (2) 
1900-1904,  and  (3)  1906-1910.  Clover  was  grown  during  the  second  period  but 
during  the  third  the  nse  of  fertilizers  was  resumed  as  conducted  in  the  first 
The  plats  treated  with  manure  gave  the  highest  yields  In  all  periods  and  for 
all  crops  exc^t  that  during  the  clover  period  several  of  the  plats  of  com  which 
had  been  treated  with  commercial  fertilizers  produced  higher  yields  than  the 
manured  plat&     Rotted  manure  produced  higher  average  yields  than  fresh 
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mannre  on  all  crops  save  barley*  oats,  mangels,  and  tnmips.  On  the  root  crops 
tbe  differoice  was  variable  in  direction  and  slight  In  amount 

In  the  rotation  experiments  the  highest  net  profits,  $8.55  per  acre,  were 
secured  with  (1)  a  clover  hay,  timothy  hay,  grain,  com,  and  grain,  and  (2)  a 
clover  hay,  grain,  clover  hay,  com,  grain  rotation.  The  com,  grain,  clover 
hay  rotation  which  gave  the  highest  profit  in  1908  came  next  with  $8^  during 
1909.  Tables  state  in  full  the  items  of  expense  in  raising  the  crops  of  each  of 
the  8  rotations  in  1909  as  well  as  the  yields  and  valuea 

The  yl^ds  of  4  varieties  of  potatoes  during  16  years  seemed  to  indicate  that 
careful  selection  and  cultivation  had  increased  their  productivity  by  47^  bu. 
per  acre,  but  unfavorable  seasons  which  weakened  vitality  apparently  caused  a 
falling  off  of  227  bu.  per  acre  in  yield.  Imported  seed  of  6  varieties  yielded 
almost  twice  as  heavily  as  the  home-grown  seed  of  the  same  sorts,  which  was 
thought  to  be  weakened.  The  horticulturist  regards  it  as  proved  that  tubers 
have  more  vitality  if  not  hurried  to  maturity  by  hot,  dry  weather  and  thinks 
that  this  may  explain  the  advantage  often  derived  from  seed  imported  from  the 
moister,  cooler  regions. 

The  cerealist  gives  a  progress  report  of  wheat  breeding,  and  reviews  the 
earlier  results  at  the  Central  Farm.  Among  the  spring  wheats  tested  **  Bishop 
is  a  very  early  beardless  wheat  which  has  given  exc^>tlonally  high  yields." 
It  is  pale  but  not  a  soft  wheat 

Unlnocalated,  seed  Inoculated,  and  soil  inoculated  alfalfa  yielded  127.6,  118.6, 
and  126.8  gm.,  respectively,  in  pot  experiments  and  7  lbs.  8  02.,  4  lbs.  15  oz.,  and 
7  lbs.  5  oz.,  respectively,  of  air  dried  material  in  plat  experiments.  In  similar 
experiments  with  peas  the  uninoculated  crop  was  uniformly  the  greatest 

A  table  states  the  ccMnposltion  of  wheat  straw  and  heads  at  different  stages 
of  growth  from  flowering  to  the  time  when  the  grain  was  dead  ripe.  The  dry 
matter  increased  continuously.  "  The  total  nitrogen  in  the  fresh  straw  remains 
practically  constant  miitil  the  k^n^  has  reached  the  dough  stage,  it  then  de- 
clines somewhat  rapidly  until  the  grain  is  ready  for  harvesting.  .  .  .  Consider- 
ing the  total  nitrogen  content  of  the  water-free  substance  a  steady  decrease  is 
to  be  noticed  until  the  grain  is  ready  for  harvesting,  after  which  it  remains 
practically  eonstant  .  .  .  Until  the  late  dough  stage  the  proportion  of  albu- 
minoid and  non-albuminoid  nitrogen  remains  fairly  constant ;  *'  then  there  is  a 
sudden  bat  sll^t  increase  in  the  albuminoid  nitrogen. 

The  oil  and  protein  contents  of  fiax  seed  varied  from  34.5  to  42.2  and  from 
19.6  to  27.56  per  cent  the  averages  being  37.1  and  24.77,  respectively.  While  no 
constant  ratio  between  oil  and  protein  content  appear  "  In  a  general  way,  how- 
aad  plump  seeded  samples  stood  very  high  in  oil  content.  Ergot  was  found  in 
the  inflorescences  of  Carew  BtelltUata. 

At  the  Nappan  Farm,  com  planted  in  rows  35  in.  apart  gave  the  hlHhest 
yield.  The  8  acres  of  heavy  mn-out  clay  showed  increased  yields  of  862,  542, 
and  1,162  lbs.  per  acre  respectively  of  timothy  and  clover  hay  after  applications 
of  (1)  300  lbs.  of  fertlllier,  (2)  600  lbs.  of  fertilizer,  and  (3)  10  cartloads  of 
manure  per  acre.  The  results  of  12  tests  of  different  fertilizer  and  manurial 
applications  to  turnip  flelds  ranged  from  losses  of  $7.07  to  gains  of  59  cts.  per 
acre.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  produced  higher  yields  of  at  least  1  bu.  per  acre 
after  clover  than  on  land  not  in  clover  the  preceding  year. 

At  the  Brandon  Farm,  all  mixtures  of  Daubeney  oats  and  Moksury  barley 
gave  higher  grain  yields  tlian  either  alone,  but  only  one  mixture  excelled  the 
yield  of  Banner  oats  planted  alone.  The  Daubeney  variety  was  used  because  it 
ordinarily  ripens  with  the  barley.  A  mixture  of  Arthur  peas  and  Banner  oats 
produced  yields  higher  than  those  of  the  peas  alone,  but  lower  than  those  of  the 
oats  alone.    Summaries  are  giv^  of  the  1906-1909  results  of  rotation  expert- 
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ments  at  the  Brandon  and  Indian  Head  farms,  the  plan  of  which  has  been 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  332).  Tables  state  the  yields  and  value  of 
each  crop  on  each  plat  during  each  of  the  years  of  the  experiment  and  the 
total  revenue  per  acre  for  the  entire  period  in  each  case.  Three  varieties  of 
com  have  been  tested  for  planting  at  different  distances.  *'  The  bluest  average 
yield  for  11  years  is  from  sowing  In  rows  24  in.  apart,  but  there  is  very  little 
difference  between  this  and  30  in.  apart  .  .  .  Should  cleaning  the  land  be  an 
object  in  view,  it  must  be  sown  at  least  36  in.  apart" 

At  the  Indian  Head  Farm,  9  strains  of  alfalfa,  secured  from  this  Department 
in  1905,  were  tested.  In  1909,  Minnesota  (Grimm)  yielded  4  tons  870  lbs.  per 
acre;  New  York,  Samarkand,  and  Nebraska  were  also  grown,  hot  their  second 
crops  were  used  for  silage  so  the  complete  yields  are  not  reported.  Of  27 
strains  received  from  the  Department  in  1909,  "  all  germinated  evenly  and  made 
a  thick,  even  stand  with  the  exception  of  Medicago  ruthenica  and  M,  faicata, 
which  attained  a  height  of  only  a  few  inches  at  the  end  of  the  growing  season." 

At  the  Lethbrldge  dry  farm,  wheat  drilled  immediately  t>ehlnd  the  binder  in 
order  to  catch  the  fall  rains  yielded  10  bu.  and  20  lbs.  per  acre.  The  fields 
broken  from  native  prairie  In  June,  1908,  and  sown  in  September  averaged 
about  21  bu.  and  50  lbs.  per  acre.  Wheat  sown  September  first  produced  a 
higher  yield  than  any  of  the  earlier  or  later  sowings.  Red  Fife  on  back  set 
land  yielded  4  bu.  and  51  lb&  more  than  on  land  not  back  set,  while  in  the 
second  year  of  a  similar  test  the  advantage  was  1  bu.  and  56  lbs.  Inoculated 
and  uninoculated  plats  of  alfalfa  averaged  5,810  and  3,988  lbs.  of  hay  for  the 
season,  respectively. 

On  the  irrigated  farm  at  Lethbrldge,  tests  of  the  possibility  of  growing  Red 
Fife  wheat  more  nearly  free  from  yellow  berry  were  instituted.  Seed  free  from 
yellow  berry  produced  32  per  cent  of  yellow-berry  kernels  as  compared  with  56 
per  cent  from  that  not  free.  The  yields  per  acre  of  Prussian  Blue  pea  vines 
were  2,325,  4,030,  4,725,  and  4,290  lbs.,  respectively,  on  the  check  plat  and  on 
plats  inoculated  with  a  pure  culture,  with  Brandon  soil,  and  with  Ontario  soil 
Inoculated  alfalfa,  sown  in  May,  1908,  had  little  advantage  over  the  uninocu- 
lated in  color  and  appearance,  but  yielded  2  tons  more  per  acre  In  1909. 

At  the  Lacombe  Farm,  August  8  proved  the  best  date  of  seeding  for  winter 
wheat,  May  10  for  spring  wheat,  May  31  for  oats,  and  May  24  to  31  the  best 
dates  for  sowing  barley.  Applications  of  nitrate  of  soda,  basic  slag,  muriate  of 
potash,  and  superpho^hate  of  lime  were  followed  by  from  2  to  3  times  as  bigb 
a  yield  of  spring  wheat  as  were  secured  on  the  check  plat  Applications  of  10 
and  20  tons  of  barnyard  manure  to  land  similarly  treated  in  1908  were  followed 
by  yields  of  49  bu.  and  14  lbs.  and  67  bu.  and  2  lbs.  of  oats,  respectively  Simi- 
lar results  were  obtained  in  barley  tests.  Both  spring  and  fall-plowed  barley 
yielded  more  heavily  when  packed  than  when  the  soil  packer  was  not  used. 
Yields  of  dried  alfalfa  of  4,080,  5,100,  and  3,300  Iba  per  acre,  respectively,  were 
secured  from  uninoculated,  soil  inoculated,  and  culture  inoculated  plantings. 
An  application  of  561  lbs.  of  superphosphate  and  111  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash 
was  followed  by  an  increase  of  58  bu.  and  18  lbs.  of  potatoes  per  acre.  Ck)untry 
Gentleman  potatoes  planted  4  in.  deep  produced  more  heavily  than  seed  planted 
either  2  or  6  In.  deep.  The  deeper  the  planting  the  fewer  were  the  unmarlset- 
able  potatoes  secured  within  the  limits  of  the  experiment 

Tests  of  rates  of  sowing  were  made  at  several  of  the  fkrma  Small  grains 
were  usually  sown  at  rates  of  15,  30,  45,  etc.,  up  to  120  lbs.  per  acre.  In  otlier 
cases,  seedings  were  at  the  rate  of  1,  Ih  «tc.,  up  to  41  bu.  per  acre.  Alftilfii  was 
seeded  at  the  rate  of  5,  10,  15,  and  20  lbs.  per  acre.  The  rates  that  appeared 
most  productive  are  indicated  in  the  foUowlng  table. 
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Resulta  in  tentn  of  rates  of  sowing  some  fMd  crops. 


Crop. 


winter  wheat. 


Barley  (Hensory) 
Spring  wiieat.. 

Oats  (Banner). 
Barley  (Mensury) 


Experimental 
farm. 


Lethbrldge 
(nonlrrl- 
gated). 

do 

Lethbrldge 
(Irrigated). 

do 

....do 

do 


Rate. 


Lbi. 
75 


105 
105 


105 
75 


15 


Yield 
per  acre. 


54        20 


35         40 
38         40 

04  4 

51         12 
Tout. 
6.67 


Crop. 


Winter  wheat.... 

Spring  wheat 

Oats  (Banner).... 
Oats  (Thousand 


BoQar}. 

,  (Mensury; 
Barley  (Invlnol- 


Barley( 


ble). 


Experimental 
farm. 


Laoombe.. 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Rate. 


Bu, 
2.00 
2.25 
2.00 
2.50 

1.00 
3.00 


Yield 
per  acre. 


Bu,  lAt, 

12  33.75 

36  fiaso 

56  16.00 

39  9.00 

29  18.00 

40  30.00 


Besalts  obtained  in  1910  on  the  Dominion  experimental  famui  from  trial 
plats  of  grain,  fodder  com,  field  roots,  and  potatoes,  G.  E.  Saunders  ( Canada 
Cent,  Expt,  F^rm  Bui,  66,  pp.  64). — ^This  bulletin  states  the  yields  obtained  in 
variety  tests  at  the  recently  established  stations  at  Charlottetown»  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  Rosthem,  Saskatchewan^  as  well  as  at  the  older  experi- 
mental forms  in  1910.  The  following  table  shows  the  highest  5-year  averages 
at  the  different  farms : 

Variety  tests  at  the  Dominion  experimental  farms. 


Crop. 


Ottotro. 

Spring  wheat . 
Oats 

Barley 

Do 

Peas 

Indl^com... 

Turnips 

Mangels 

Carrots 

Sagar  beets... 

Potatoes 

Nappan. 

Spring  wheat . 

Oats 

Barley 

Do 

Sugar  beets... 

Potatoes 

Indian  Head. 

Spring  wheat . 

Oats 

Barley 

Do 

Peas 


Variety. 


Chelsea 

Thousand 

Dollar. 
Manchurian. . . 

Hannchen 

Prussian  Blue. 

Eureka 

Good  Luck.... 

Selected  Yel- 
low Qlobe. 

Improved 
Short  White 

French  Very 
Rich. 

D  almeny 
Beauty. 


White  Fife. 
Golden  Beauty 

Stella , 

French  Chcv- 
'alier. 

Kleto   Wans- 
leben. 

American 
Wonder. 


Hnron 

Banner 

Stella 

Danish  Chev< 

alier. 
Mackay 


Flv©-ycar 
average 
yield. 


Lbs. 
22 
16 

8 
6 


Bu. 
35 

74 

60 
54 
40 

Tons. 

21  1,868 
31  1,770 
36    1,720 

26    1,520 

22  460 

Bu. 
276 


36 
66 
46 
61 

Toru. 
18 

Bu. 

429 


40 
101 
68 
68 

46 


19 


274 


20 


20 


Days  ' 

to  I 
matu- 
rity. I 


90 


112 
103 


99 


127 
113 
100 
105 

116 


Crop. 


Indian  Head- 
Continued. 

Indian  com..., 
Turnips 

Mangels 

Carrots , 

Sugar  beets 

Nappan. 
Peas 

Indian  com..., 

Turnips. 

Mangels 

Carrots 

Sugar  beets 

Potatoes 

Brandon. 

Spring  wheat.., 

Oats 

Barley 

Do 

Peas 

Indian  com..., 
Turnips 


Variety. 


Eureka 

Hartley 

Bronse. 
Giant  Yellow 

Globe. 
Ontario 

Champion. 
Klein   Wans- 

leben. 


Plcton. 


Ansel  of  Mid- 
night. 

HalfWestbury 

Yellow  Inter- 
mediate. 

Ontario 
Champion. 

Vilmorin  Im- 
proved. 

VIck  Extra 
Early. 


Preston 

Banner 

Odessa 

Swedish 

Chevalier. 
Mackay 


Longfellow... 
HaUWestbury 


Five-year 

Tone 
16 
25 

"1,088 
1,691 

23 

1,969 

15 

1,310 

12 

1,106 

Bu. 
27 

66 

Tom 
19 

.   Lbs. 
280 

30 
29 

254 

1,268 

17 

1,069 

13 

730 

Bu. 
454 

68 

42 
111 
61 
59 

58 
16 
30 
10 

48 

9 

Tons 
19 
25 

1,006 
1,374 

Days 
to 

matu- 
rity. 


106 


111 
100 


90 
121 
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Variety  testa  at  the  Dominion  experimental  farms — Continued. 


Crop. 

Variety. 

Five-year 

average 

yield. 

Days 

to 
matu- 
rity. 

Crop. 

Variety. 

Five-year 

averue 

yield. 

mato- 
rtty. 

Mnn^lff 

Gate  Post 

Improved 
Short  White. 

Everett 

Improved 
American. 

Mensury 

Danish  Chev- 
aUer. 

Torn.   Lbt. 
27   1,598 
16        32 

Bu. 

448         21 

76         31 

47         22 
51          20 

116 

104 
110 

Agas9h—CQD. 
Peas 

Golden  Vine. . 

Superior  Fod- 

Jumbo 

YeUow  Inter- 
mediate. 

Improved 
Short  White. 

Vilmorin  Im- 
proved. 

Late  Puritan. . 

Bu.      Ub». 
44        10 

Tow. 
18       102 

28    1,701 
23       927 

32        190 

14       588 

Bu. 
402         42 

117 

Carrot 

Indian  com.... 

Turnips 

Mangels 

Carrots 

Indian  Head. 

Potatoes 

AgassU. 

Oats 

Sugar  beets 

Potatoes 

Barley 

Do 

Main  conclusions  from  the  Poltava  Experiment  Pield,  S.  Tbettakot 
(Khutoryanin,  1909,  No.  42;  ahs,  in  Zhur,  Opytn,  Agron  (Russ,  Jour,  Expt. 
Landw.),  11  {1910),  No,  2,  pp,  285-287). — Local  acclimated  varieties  of  cereals 
gave  larger  yields  than  varieties  of  western  origin.  The  climatic  conditions  of 
the  Poltava  goyemment  are  not  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  barley  for 
brewing. 

The  yields  of  com  varied  from  170  to  250  poods  of  grain  per  desoyatina 
(from  2,271.2  to  3,340  lbs.  per  acre).  The  Increase  of  the  depth  of  plowing 
from  5i  to  10^  inches  raised  the  average  yield  by  27  poods,  and  an  increase 
from  7|  to  101  inches  by  17.4  poods.  Manure  increased  the  yield  by  11.8  per 
cent  In  the  case  of  shallow  plowing,  and  by  8.3  per  cent  in  plowing  12  in.  deep. 

The  largest  crops  of  potatoes  were  obtained  from  the  varieties  Emp«x)r 
Rlchter  and  Poltovka,  containing  20.5  and  19.9  per  cent  of  starch,  respectively. 
An  increase  of  depth  of  plowing  from  5i  to  7f  in.  raised  the  yield  of  tubers  by  40 
poods,  from  6i  to  lOi  in.  by  153  poods,  and  from  7|  to  lOi  In.  by  113  poods  per 
dessyatina. 

The  best  yields  of  fodder  beets  were  obtained  from  Red  Oberudorf.  Manure 
applied  under  the  crop  preceding  the  beets  gave  an  increase  of  24.5  per  cent 
Plowing  deep,  10^  to  12  in.,  Increased  the  yield  on  unfertilized  plats  by  11.8 
per  cent  and  on  fertilized  plats  by  23.7  per  cent 

Clover  gave  yields  up  to  457  poods  and  on  fertilizing  up  to  563  poods  pet 
dessyatina,  but  Is  not  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  severe  winters  and  frequently 
'perishes.    Ck)mmon  alfalfa  thrives  very  well,  yielding  up  to  211  poods  of  hay. 
Deep  plowing  and  manure  increase  the  yield  considerably. 

Breedingr  drongrht-resistant  f oragre  plants  for  the  Great  Plains  area,  A.  C 
DiLLMAN  (17.  B,  Dept.  Ayr,,  Bur,  Plant  Indus,  But,  196,  pp.  40,  pis.  4).— This 
paper  gives  a  progress  report  of  the  breeding  of  alftilfa,  sorghum,  mlUet, 
smooth  brome  grass,  and  other  forage  plants  for  semlarid  conditions,  at  Belle- 
fourche,  S.  Dak.,  and  Akron,  Colo.,  in  continuation  of  work  already  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  131). 

The  author  states  the  climatic  and  other  conditions  at  the  experiment  farms 
and  discusses  the  work  with  the  6  alfalfa  strains,  A-F,  which  were  formeriy 
known  as  South  Dakota  Nos.  65,  66,  67,  150,  162.  and  164.  Tables  show  the 
proportion  of  typical  plants  In  each  strain  as  well  as  the  average  dry  weight 
and  seed  yield  per  plant,  the  seed  yield  per  100  gm.  of  dry  matter,  the  total 
number  of  plants  harvested,  and  the  winterkilling  in  1908-8.    The  winterkilliog 
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ranged  from  1  to  4  per  cent  for  the  3  strains  for  which  it  is  reported  Strain 
E  excelled  the  others  in  seed  yield  and  forage  production,  Indicating  "that 
large  seed  yield  and  heavy  forage  production  can  be  combined  in  the  same 
strain."  Broadcast  plats  and  double  cultivated  rows  of  Grimm  yielded  at  the 
rates  of  120  and  85  lbs.  ot  seed  per  acre  respectively  as  compared  with  esti- 
mated perfect  stand  yields  of  348  and  430  lbs.  per  acre  from  (1)  strains  D  and 
F,  and  (2)  strain  E  in  hUls. 

At  Highmore,  S.  Dak.,  the  sorghum  South  Dakota  341  yielded  10,975,  5,850, 
and  7,700  lbs.  per  acre,  respectively,  during  1908,  1907.  and  1908.  At  Belle- 
fourche,  in  1908  and  1909,  its  average  yields  were  3,265  and  5,920  lbs.  per  acre. 
Brief  reports  are  given  of  5  of  the  18  selections  made  from  this  variety  to  de- 
velop drought  resistance,  early  maturity,  and  forage  quality. 

Among  the  foxtail  millets  (Chwtochloa  italiea)  grown,  Common,  Siberian, 
and  Kursk  yielded  at  the  rates  of  2,530,  2,470,  and  2.210  lbs.  per  acre,  re- 
spectively. Common  had  the  shortest  maturing  period  and  highest  proportion 
of  seed  to  straw,  but  was  excelled  by  Kursk  both  in  total  weight  of  plant  and 
weight  of  seed.  Kursk  was  also  the  most  uniform,  perhaps  because  the  bulk 
seed  from  which  it  was  grown  was  a  product  of  two  selections  made  3  or  4 
generations  back.  The  remarkable  trueness  to  seed  is  recorded  as  "  indicating 
that  millet  is  probably  a  self-pollinated  plant"  "  The  average  seed  yield  of 
the  Kursk  progeny  rows  was  .  .  .  equivalent  to  a  yield  of  25  bu.  per  acre." 
Tables  state  the  dry  weight  of  plants,  weight  of  seed,  proportion  of  seed  to  100 
parts  of  straw,  maturing  period,  stand  in  row,  and  total  weight  calculated  to  a 
full  stand. 

Of  stocks  of  brome  grass  seed  tested,  "  South  Dakota  No.  26  appeared  de- 
cidedly superior  to  the  others  in  forage  production,"  and  Its  cultural  char- 
acters are  described.  Agropyron  cristatum,  recently  introduced  from  Siberia, 
appeared  very  hardy.  It  staried  early  and  was  not  injured  by  severe  frosts. 
It  Is  a  bunch  grass  without  creeping  rootstocks,  and  resembles  western  wheat 
prass  {A.  smithii)  In  harshness  and  foliage.  Unsatisfactory  yields  of  numer- 
ous varieties  of  Canada  peas,  grass  peas  {LathyruH  mti\yu8),  and  vetches  were 
obtained  at  Bellefourche,  but  breeding  work  has  been  taken  up  with  2  or  3 
promising  varieties  of  Canada  peas.  Western  wheat  grass  proved  remarkably 
drought  resistant  but  scattered  and  thin  In  growth. 

Ch«nical  analyses  of  the  grasses  tested  are  summarized  from  sources  pre- 
viously noted  (B.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  403;  20.  p.  135). 

Alfalfa  Investigations,  P.  B.  Kennedy  (Nevada  8ta.  Bui,  72,  pp,  20-2S),— 
Brief  notes  on  the  characteristics  of  13  varieties  of  alfalfa  under  test  are 
reported- 

The  relation  of  albumin  content,  1,000-kemel  weight,  amount  of  protein 
per  kernel,  and  amonnt  of  extract  to  the  malting  qualities  of  barley,  A. 
Wlokka  (Wchnschr,  Brau.,  27  {1910),  No.  S7,  pp,  457-463),— In  view  of  data 
presMited  the  author  concludes  that  as  long  as  the  kernel  weight  remains  rea- 
sonably constant  the  percentage  of  albumin  present  determines  the  malting 
value  of  the  barley.  As  the  1,000-kemel  weight  Increases  so  does  the  malting 
value,  provided  the  method  of  handling  Introduces  no  abnormal  decrease  of 
dry  substance.  Variations  of  hull  percentage  and  1,000-kemel  weight  intro- 
duce variations  of  albumin  content,  but  this  Is  too  difficult  to  discern  to  be  of 
practical  importance  In  buying.  Tables  show  the  1,000-kemel  weight  and 
albumin  in  the  dry  substance  and  the  weight  of  protein  per  kernel  of  the 
samples  examined,  and  present  groupings  of  the  data  secured  w;hlch  show 
statistically  the  relation  between  albumin  content  and  1,000-kemel  weight. 

Stand  and  soil  fertility  as  factors  in  the  testing  of  varieties  of  com,  C.  A. 
MooKBs  {Tennessee  8ta,  Bui,  89,  pp.  S7-53,  dgms.  4). — ^The  author  reports  the 
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yields  and  other  data  obtained  in  variety  tests  of  com  and  experiments  in 
different  rates  of  planting  on  various  soila 

The  number  of  ears  per  stalk  reported  varied  from  1.8  for  Albemarle  Pro- 

:iiflc  to  0.97  for  Shaw  Improved  under  similar  conditions.    Planttngs  at  the 

[  rates  of  6,000,  8,000,  and  10,000  stalks  per  acre  usually  gave  the  highest  yields 

of  grain  and  stover  in  case  of  the  highest  rate  of  planting.    The  HufTman 

\  variety  showed  a  special  capacity  for  high  yield  when  thickly  planted. 

The  author  concludes  that,  under  like  conditions  of  soil  and  culture,  varieties 
differ  as  to  optimum  number  of  stalks  per  acre.  The  taller  the  variety  the  less 
will  be  the  optimum  number  of  stalks  per  acre,  although  this  rule  has  marked 
exceptions. 

Breeding  new  types  of  Egyptian  cotton,  T.  H.  Keabnxt  (U,  8.  Dept.  Affr-, 
Bur.  Plant  Indus,  Bui,  200,  pp.  S9,  pis.  4). — Imported  Mit  Afifi  seed  used  in 
beginning  cotton  breeding  work  in  1902  was  the  source  from  which  the  Tumt 
and  Somerton  varieties  were  obtained.  Strains  Nos.  860,  361,  and  362  con- 
stitute a  third  type  of  similar  origin.  The  work  was  done  at  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex^ 
and  Yuma  and  Sacaton,  Ariz.,  in  continuation  of  that  previously  noted  (E. 
S.  R.,  20,  p.  136).  The  author  gives  the  history  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  each  type  and  states  its  performanc^e  and  the  principal  characteristics  of 
its  ancestry. 

Sufficient  uniformity  for  market  purposes  can  be  attained  by  itelectlon  and 
by  "roguing  out"  markedly  aberrant  individuals.     The  diversity  caused  bj 
crossing  with  other  types  of  cotton  was  eliminated  by  careful  selection  of  types. 
The  Yuma  and  Somerton  varieties,  however,  are  recorded  as  mutants.    They 
resemble  other  Egyptian  varieties  believed  to  be  derived  from  Mit  Afifl  In  size 
and  shape  of  boll  and  color  of  fiber.    Yuma  is  satisfactory  in  uniformity  of 
productiveness,  habit,  and  fiber  quality.     It  has  a  strong  tendency  to  devdop 
a  stout  main  stem  with  long  fruiting  branches,  long  taper-pointed  bolls,  and  a 
strong,  silky,  cream-colored  fiber  about  1}  in.  in  l«igth.     Somerton  is  similar 
in  length  of  bolls  and  in  fiber  characters,  but  the  bolls  are  more  sharply 
pointed,  the  seeds  smoother,  the  lint  percentage  smaller,  the  plants  bushi«. 
and  the  development  of  the  vegetative  branches  greater.    The  third  type,  stTBins 
Nos,  360,  361,  and  362,  differs  from  the  other  varieties  in  the  possession  of  an 
open  habit,  large  limbs  nearly  equaling  the  main  stem,  short,  plump,  abruptlj 
pointed  bolls,  and  strong,  brown  fiber  from  1\  to  1|  in.  in  length.    Other  lees 
distinct  types  have  been  develoi)ed  but  are  either  less  satisfactory  or  have  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  tested. 

Imported  seed  of  Egyptian  varieties  planted  in  1909  differed  greatly  in 
manifestation  of  individual  diversity  but  failed  to  equal  the  acclimatized  stock 
in  quality  or  quantity  of  lint.  First  generation  hybrids  surpassed  the  pore 
^syptian  plants  in  fruitfulness,  size  of  bolls,  and  abundance,  length,  and 
strength  of  fiber,  but  the  second  generation  plants  varied  excessively  in  type 
and  were  inferior  to  the  first  generation  parents  in  yield  and  excelloice  of 
fiber.  A  test  of  the  feasibility  of  the  commercial  production  of  first  goieratlon 
hybrid  seed  indicated  that  the  early  fiowering  habit  of  most  upland  varieties 
would  necessitate  planting  them  earlier  than  the  Egyptian  variety,  unless  a 
late-flowering  upland  variety  could  be  selected  for  interplanting  with  Egyptian 
varieties. 

Planting  on  successive  dates  gave  no  conclusive  results  but  Indicated  the 
advantage  of  planting  Egyptian  cotton  in  the  CJolorado  River  region  as  early 
as  weather  permits.  Seed  from  the  differoit  pickings  of  the  season  gave  no 
distinctively  different  results.  The  transfer  of  the  acclimatized  seed  did  not 
induce  as  great  a  diversity  as  that  observed  in  newly  imported  seed  or  mixed 
seed  of  different  acclimatized  stocks  planted  in  new  places.    The  difficoltieB  of 
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kwJ  adjustment  "are  not  likely  to  interfere  seriously  with  tbe  extensive 
itiiisation  of  selected  types  possessing  a  high  degree  of  prepotency." 

Tbe  author  presents  tables  showing  the  average  price  per  pound  of  good  fair 
£;g7Ptlan  and  middling  Upland  cottons  on  the  Boston  market  during  the  first  10 
oioaths  of  1909,  and  of  middling  Upland  and  4  grades  of  Egyptian  cotton  during 
ti>e  SQCceeding  9  months.  Frequent  references  are  given  to  other  publications 
of  this  Department 

Correlation  between  the  longritudinal  diameter  of  potato  tubers  and  their 
starehiness,  M.  D.  Renski  (Khoziaiatvo,  1909,  No.  4O;  aha,  in  Zhur.  Opytn, 
Agrom,  {Russ.  Jour,  Expt,  Landto.),  11  (1910),  No.  2,  p,  228).— Results  of 
many  years'  observations  at  the  Poltava  Experiment  Field  show  an  average 
starch  content  of  many  varieties  with  long  tubers  of  18.5  per  cent,  while  that 
of  the  rarieties  with  spheroidal  tubers  during  the  same  long  periods  was  23.5 
per  cent. 

The  soy  bean;  history,  varieties,  and  field  studies,  C.  V.  Pipes  and  W.  J. 
Moss*  iU.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui  191,  pp.  8\,  pis.  8).— The 
authors  give  a  botanical  history  of  the  soy  bean  and  state  the  classifications  of 
Martens  and  Harz  on  the  basis  of  seed  color  and  shape  of  pod  respectively. 
They  regard  these  classifications  as  of  little  value.  The  varietal  characteristics 
of  soy  beans  are  stated,  the  varieties  introduced  into  the  United  States  before 
1SB8,  (HT  independently  of  this  Department,  enumerated,  European  and  Asiatic 
varieties  briefly  dealt  with  from  the  historical  standpoint,  synopses  of  the 
groups  and  varieties  given,  and  a  full  catalogue  of  soy-bean  varieties  presented. 
Fan  refer^ices  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  are  given. 

Experimental  work  reported  indicates  that  on  one  occasion  a  minimum  tem- 
perature of  27''  F.  killed  the  majority  of  the  late  varieties,  but  that  the  Rice- 
land  and  Barchet  varieties  retained  about  50  per  cent  of  the  leaves  and  all  of  the 
podfc  No.  20798E,  derived  from  Barchet,  retained  70  per  cent  of  its  green  leaves 
and  had  no  pods  injured.  In  a  variety  trial  at  Muskegon,  Mich.,  the  Guelph, 
Ito  San,  and  Ogemaw  varieties  proved  quite  frost  resistant  The  work  of 
Haberlandt  at  Vienna  indicated  that  successive  plantings  at  intervals  of  a  week, 
twm  March  31  to  June  9,  resulted  in  crops  with  decreasing  life  periods  and 
total  heat  requirement  up  to  time  of  germination,  blossoming,  and  maturity. 

Similar  data  obtained  at  the  Tennessee  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1031)  and  at 
tbe  Arlington  Experimental  Farm  are  presented  in  tabular  form.  Twenty-eight 
^rieties  were  tested  at  the  latter  point  during  1905-1909,  of  which  the  Ogemaw 
Tariety  matured  in  88,  102,  105,  and  112  days  respectively  in  1905,  1907,  1908, 
and  1909.  No  variants  have  ever  occurred  in  this  variety.  These  conclusions 
iftee  with  some  drawn  from  work  already  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  1122).  Lim- 
ited data  indicate  that  Butterball  also  became  later  at  Arlington  or  earlier  at 
tbe  Minnesota  Station,  but  that  no  change  occurred  in  Buckshot  or  Manhattan. 
A  table  presoits  full  data  on  this  point  and  indicates  the  source  of  seed  in  each 
case. 

The  bagging  of  30  plants,  representing  10  varieties,  indicates  that  the  soy-bean 
flower  is  completely  self-fertile.  Cross  pollination  would  be  frequent  but  for 
tbe  abundant  self-pollination  soon  after  opening.  The  percentage  of  hybrids 
found  is  very  small  but  the  color  of  heterozygote  seed  is  often  unstable.  Tables 
preeent  the  variations  in  hybrid  soy-bean  plants  and  their  progeny  at  Arlington 
with  reference  to  life  period,  color  of  seed,  and  pubescence.  Trenton  is  cited 
as  a  brown-seeded  variant  from  yellow-seeded  Mammoth,  but  otherwise  undis- 
tingnishable  from  11.  Riceland  proved  exceedingly  variable  in  1908  at  BIloxl, 
Hiss.  "The  seed  was  saved  from  individual  plants  showing  the  most  striking 
nriations  and  the  resultant  plants  of  each  in  1909  were  uniform." 
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Influence  of  manure  on  the  yield  of  winter  wheat  and  the  beets  following, 
S.  L.  Frankfubt  (Khoziaistvo,  1909,  Nos.  IS-iO;  aha.  in  Zhur.  Opyin.  Agrvn. 
{Ru88,  Jour.  Expt,  Lan4to,),  11  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  2S6~2S9). —The  experiments 
were  begun  In  1902  and  tbe  present  article  reports  the  results  obtained  In 
1906-1908. 

Manure  to  the  amount  of  18,860  lb&  per  acre  gave  a  marked  increase  of  the 
yield  of  winter  wheat,  but  larger  quantities  of  manure  were  no  more  ^Tectiva 
Of  the  mineral  fertilizers  only  superphosphate  was  helpful.  Simultaneous 
applications  of  manure  and  mineral  fertilizers  gave  higher  yields  than  those  of 
either  manure  or  mineral  fertilizers  separately.  Manure  introduced  under  the 
preceding  winter  cereals  increased  both  the  yield  of  the  beets  following  and  the 
percentage  of  sugar  in  them.  Mineral  fertilizers  acted  similarly  but  did  not  in- 
crease the  percentage  of  sugar  as  much  as  manure.  Mineral  fertilizers  directlj 
applied  under  beets  Increased  both  the  yield  and  the  sugar  percentage  of  the 
beets  more  than  the  application  of  manure  to  the  preceding  winter  wheat. 

Mineral  fertilisers  under  summer  wheat  at  the  Poltava  Experiment  Field, 
S.  Trettakov  {Ratsion.  Udohr.,  1909,  No.  6;  ahs.  in  Zhur.  Opv^n.  Agnm. 
{Ru%%.  Jour,  Expt.  Landto.),  11  (1910),  No.  2,  p.  «-^).— It  is  pointed  out  that 
Kulomzin  phosphorite  does  not  exercise  any  influence  on  the  forest  loam  of  the 
Poltava  Experiment  Field  wh«i  applied  under  winter  wheat  and  the  following 
sunmier  wheat.    Manure  under  the  same  conditions  increases  the  yield. 

Besults  of  seed  tests  for  1910,  F.  W.  Taylor  (New  Hampshire  Sta.  Bwl 
148,  pp.  187-209,  figs.  2).— The  text  of  the  New  Hampshire  law  of  1909  regulat- 
ing the  sale  of  agricultural  seeds  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  its  object,  a 
statement  of  the  germination  standards  for  seeds  of  different  crops,  and  direc- 
tions for  submitting  samples  for  test. 

Tables  give  the  results  of  purity  and  germination  tests  of  288  samples  of  seeds 
examined  during  the  first  6  months  of  1910.  Among  these,  the  average  germi- 
nation of  field  com  found  was  10  per  c^it  below  the  standard.  Peas  and  beans 
were  also  below  the  standard  but  the  average  for  sweet  com  was  practical^ 
up  to  standard. 

HOBTICULTUJiE. 

A  practical  treatise  of  how  to  grow  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  shrabbeTy* 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  ornamental  trees.— Plant  pests,  diseases  and  reme- 
dies. C.  H.  Tbttsohleb  and  W.  D.  Buohanak  (Nashville,  Temk,  1910,  pp.  167, 
pis.  2). — The  purpose  of  this  worlc  Is  to  present  to  the  amateur  a  concise  knowl- 
edge of  each  subject  embraced. 

Up-to-date  truck  errowing  in  the  South,  J.  R.  Davis  (Atlanta,  Qa.,  1910,  pfi. 
188,  pi.  1,  figs.  40). — ^A  practical  treatise  represaiting  largely  the  experience  of 
the  author  but  Including  special  chapters  by  experts  on  the  culture  of  a  nomber 
of  crops. 

[Horticultural  work  at  the  Canadian  experiment  stations],  W.  T.  MACOtm, 
B.  RoBEBTSON,  J.  MuBBAY,  A.  Maokat,  W.  H.  Faibfield,  G.  H.  HunoH,  and 
T.  A.  Shabpe  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1910,  pp.  128-143,  155-157,  5f7-W, 
872-4(79,  40S^i9,  443-446, 458-468,  486,  487, 504-511.  pis,  7).— This  is  the  custom- 
ary report  on  the  condition  and  character  of  fmits,  vegetables,  fiow^B,  and  oroft- 
mental  shrubs  tested  during  the  year  at  the  different  experim^ital  ftmns  in 
Canada.  The  data  are  quite  similar  to  those  found  in  previous  reports  (R  S.  lU 
22,  p.  888). 

A  large  number  of  seedling  apples.  3  seedling  plums,  and  a  seedling  goose- 
berry received  at  the  CJentral  Farm  for  examination  are  described.  Bightynlne 
additional  varieties  of  the  seedling  apples  which  were  originated  on  the  fknn 
fruited  during  the  year,,  14  of  which  are  h^e  described  as  being  of  considerable 
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icomifla  The  closely  planted  Wealthy  apple  orchard  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p,  831)  has 
^ren  an  average  net  profit  per  acre  from  the  date  of  planting,  1896  to  1909,  of 
I8S.14  and  an  average  net  profit  per  acre  from  the  date  of  fruiting,  1899  to  1909, 
of  1100^  Other  early  bearing  varieties  are  being  tested  to  see  how  they 
wOl  succeed  when  planted  closely.  The  Omaha  and  Yuteca,  2  new  plums  of 
considerable  promise,  fruited  during  the  year  and  are  discussed.  Lists  are 
pren  of  the  best  varieties  of  sweet  corn,  garden  peas,  and  tomatoes  tested  at 
tbe  farm.  As  a  result  of  9  years'  selection  for  earliness  and  6  years'  selection 
for  large  early  production,  an  improved  strain  of  the  Sparks  Earliana  has  been 
ori^nated  at  the  farm.  A  descriptive  list  is  given  of  the  best  varieties  of 
Ptiiladelphns  tested  in  the  arboretum. 

At  the  Indian  Head  Farm,  Saskatchewan,  17  varieties  of  seedling  plums  ob^ 
tallied  from  the  South  Dakota  Experiment  Station  in  1908  came  through  the 
winter  safely. 

A  leview  of  the  fruits  and  plants  introduced  in  Georgia  during  the  past 
fifty  years,  P.  J.  Bebckmans  (Oa.  Bd.  Ent.  Bui.  SS,  1910,  pp.  48-65).— A 
brief  review  of  some  of  the  more  important  fruits  and  plants  either  originated 
Of  Introduced  by  the  author. 

[Varieties  of  fruits  and  ornamentals  for  Nebraska],  G.  A.  Mabshall  et  al. 
tlim.  Rpt  yehr,  Hort,  8oc.,  U  (1909-10),  pp.  23-35).— A  revised  list  prepared 
DDder  the  direction  of  the  Nebraska  State  Horticultural  Society  is  given  of 
orchard  and  small  fruits  which  are  recommended  for  planting  in  the  19  dis- 
tricts Into  which  the  State  is  divided.  A  list  including  trees,  shrubs,  roses, 
vines,  bulbs,  etc.,  which  applies  to  the  entire  State,  except  where  otherwise 
ipedfied,  is  also  given. 

Hie  Royal  Botanic  Garden  and  Boyal  Botanic  Museum  at  Dahlem,  A. 
EAGLES  ET  AL.  (DcT  Kofiigliche  Botanische  Garten  und  daa  KorUgliche  Bota- 
niKke  Mii9eum  zu  Dahlem.  Berlin,  1909,  pp.  158,  figs.  78,  map.  1). — ^This  work, 
which  l8  issued  by  the  Prussian  ministry  of  ecclesiastical,  educational,  and 
Jwdlcal  affairs,  consists  of  a  descriptive  account  of  the  purposes,  equipment, 
and  various  collections  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  and  the  Royal  Botanic 
Moseam  at  Dahlem. 

The  cultivation  of  deciduous  fruits  in  Naples,  L.  Savabtano  (Bol.  Arbor. 
Itaue  (1910),  No.  2-4,  pp.  113-216).— This  is  a  critical  and  synthetical  exam- 
ination of  the  fruit  industries  of  Naples.  Part  1  discusses  general  conditions 
relative  to  the  culture,  marketing,  and  commerce  in  export  fruits;  part  2  con- 
tains a  detailed  study  of  the  peach,  apricot,  cherry,  prune,  and  almond  indus- 
tries; part  3  treats  in  a  similar  manner  of  the  apple,  pear,  and  other  pome 
frnits.  General  conclusions  of  a  cultural,  commercial,  and  industrial  nature 
are  givai,  together  with  special  conclusions  relative  to  the  culture  of  difTerent 
frnita 

A  bibliography  of  works  consulted  is  appended. 

Sammer  apples  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  H.  P.  Gould  (17.  S.  Dept. 
Affr^  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  194,  PP-  96,  pis.  4,  figs.  7).— This  bulletin  reports 
the  second  of  a  series  of  S3rstematic  fruit  district  investigations  which  are  now 
to  progress  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  641).  It  de- 
scribes the  Coastal  Plain  region  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  relative  to  its 
geographic  position,  topography,  elevation,  soil,  climate  and  other  conditions, 
^^^^t^iuses  the  advantages  and  possibilities  In  relation  to  the  production  of 
«riy  apples,  the  general  character  of  cultural  and  fruit  handling  methods  now 
PrevalUng,  and  also  takes  up  the  principal  varieties  of  apples  now  grown  there 
^th  a  view  of  indicating  their  relative  value  in  the  further  development  of 
tbe  early  apple  industry  in  that  section.     Summarized  data  are  also  pre- 
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sented  showing  the  use,  relative  importance,  and  season  of  edible  maturity 
suitable  to  growing  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

Phenological  records  compiled  from  data  secured  from  a  large  number  of 
cooperative  observers  are  given  for  several  of  the  important  varletiea  The 
data  for  each  variety  show  the  State,  approximate  latitude,  elevation,  slope, 
soil,  and  year  in  which  the  observation  was  made,  age  of  tree,  and  the  fol- 
lowing dates:  First  bloom,  full  bloom,  last  spring  frost,  op^ilng  of  leaf  bud\ 
forming  of  terminal  buds,  first  picking,  first  fall  frost,  when  fit  for  use,  and 
keeping  period. 

Although  much  of  the  information  is  only  directly  applicable  to  the  regioa 
studied,  it  is  believed  that  the  discussion  will  prove  of  value  to  growers  of 
summer  apples  generally. 

[Orchard  investigations  in  Nevada],  P.  B.  Kennedy  (Nevada  8ta.  Bui,  72. 
pp.  19,  20,  pi,  i).— The  blooming  dates  for  1909  are  given  of  the  various  varieties 
of  apples  growing  in  the  station  orchard.  As  with  all  other  low-lying  orchards 
in  the  State  the  blossoms  were  destroyed  by  killing  frosts  on  May  11.  Only 
a  single  variety,  Rome  Beauty,  produced  a  few  apples  from  blossoms  coming 
out  after  the  above  date. 

The  influence  of  the  leaves  which  immediately  accompany  the  fruits  of 
pears  on  the  increase  in  weight  and  chemical  composition  of  the  froit,  G. 
RiviiatE  and  G.  Bailhachb  (Jour,  8oc.  Nat.  Hort,  France,  4.  ser,,  11  (1910), 
Nov,,  pp.  678-680). — ^A  study  similar  to  that  previously  reported  for  the  Cha»- 
selas  Dor6  grape  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  140)  was  made  with  pears  of  the  variety 
Directeur  Hardy  to  determine  what  influence  the  leaves  accompanying  the 
fruit  on  th^  spur  have  on  the  weight  and  chemical  composition  of  the  fruit 
Twenty-four  fruit  spurs  were  selected  for  the  experiment,  one  fruit  being  left 
on  each  spur.  Twelve  of  the  spurs  were  defoliated  in  the  luring  and  on  the 
other  12  the  leaves  were  allowed  ta  grow  but  no  further  fruit  buds  were 
aUowed  to  develop. 

The  data  secured  show  that  the  average  weight  of  pears  from  the  defbllated 
Bfpur  was  105.4  gm.  as  compared  with  an  average  weight  of  130  gm.  where  the 
leaves  were  allowed  to  grow.  The  sugar  content  and  density  of  the  fruit 
from  the  defoliated  spurs  was  slightly  decreased  and  the  acid  content  slightly 
higher. 

Fig  culture  in  the  vicinity  of  Mistretta,  F.  Pobtale  (Bol.  Arbor.  ItaL,  6 
(1910),  No.  2-i,  pp.  49-101,  figs.  5).— A  monographic  study  of  the  fig  relatiTC 
to  its  biology,  culturoi  harvesting,  preparation  for  market,  and  commox^  witli 
special  reference  to  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  industry  in  the 
region  of  Mistretta.    A  bibliography  of  the  works  consulted  is  appended. 

Drought  resistance  of  the  olive  in  the  Southwestern  States,  S.  C.  Maso5 
(U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus,  Bui.  192,  pp.  60,  pis.  6,  figs.  20).-'The 
author  gives  an  account  of  a  number  of  plantations  of  olives  which  had  been 
previously  made  along  with  plantings  of  apricots,  figs,  grapes,  and  some  other 
fruits  in  the  more  arid  parts  of  Arizona  and  California  and  where  throngli 
failure  of  the  irrigation  systems  the  trees  were  throvm  on  their  own  resourcea 
The  behavior  of  these  abandoned  plantations  is  studied  in  connection  witb 
examples  of  successful  dry-land  olive  culture  in  California,  as  well  as  in  the 
light  of  the  dry-land  olive  culture  in  Tunis,  as  described  by  T.  H.  Kearney  in  a 
previous  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  42).  The 
adaptation  of  olive  root  systems  to  limited  rainfall  and  of  leaf  and  stem 
structure  to  moisture  economy  is  discussed,  together  with  the  area  of  possible 
dry-land  olive  culture  in  the  United  States  as  limited  by  the  minimum  tem- 
perature, heat  requirements,  and  rainfkll.  A  description  of  the  anatomy  of 
olive  roots,  leaves,  and  stems,  prepared  by  T.  Holm,  is  appoided. 
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Tbe  yarieties  of  olives  growing  in  the  nonlrrigated  plantations  described 
were  of  European  origin  and  accustomed  to  abundant  moisture.  In  view  of 
tbe  remarkable  drought  resistance  of  these  varieties,  the  author  concludes  that 
by  the  use  of  the  desert  variety  Chemlali,  together  with  the  adaptation  to  our 
conditions  of  the  Tunisian  methods  of  planting  and  culture,  large  areas  of 
land  in  the  Southwestern  States,  possessing  a  suitable  soil  and  climate,  but 
now  undeveloped  from  lack  of  irrigation  water,  may  be  utilised  to  produce 
olive  oiL  Trial  plantations  are  now  being  made  at  various  points  in  the  arid 
region  to  determine  whether  such  dry-land  olive  culture  will  prove  a  com- 
mercial success. 

The  after  effect  of  commercial  fertilixers  in  Tineyards,  F.  Gvozdknovi<5 
(Ztschr.  Landtc.  Verauchsw.  Oatcrr,,  IS  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  835-^1).— In  con- 
tinuation of  previous  demonstration  experim«its  conducted  hi  various  vineyards 
in  G<5rz-Gradi8ka,  Austria  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  738),  data  are  given  to  show  the 
residual  effect  of  fertilizers  the  year  following  application. 

The  returns  from  some  48  experimental  areas  show  an  average  net  increase 
in  yield  of  1,030  kg.  (over  1  ton)  of  grapes  per  hectare  on  the  vineyards  re- 
ceiving a  complete  fertilise  over  the  unfertilized  vineyards,  the  value  of  the 
fertilizers  having  been  deducted.  Since  sufficient  quantities  of  stable  manure 
are  difficult  to  secure,  it  is  reconmiended  that  as  a  general  thing  the  vineyards 
be  rather  heavily  manured  at  least  every  5  years  and  that  every  second  year  a 
moderate  quantity  of  conmiercial  fertilizer  be  applied. 

Experiments  in  blueberry  culture,  F.  V.  Govillb  {U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur, 
PUmt  Indus.  Bui.  19S,  pp.  100,  pla.  18,  figs.  SI).— A  full  account  is  given  of  the 
anther's  investigations,  conducted  largely  with  swamp  blueberries  iVtwcinium 
oorymhqaum) ,  and  consisting  primarily  of  extensive  pot  cultures  and  laboratory 
studies,  relative  to  their  soil  requirements  and  method  of  nutrition.  From  the 
knowledge  thus  gained,  a  system  of  pot  culture,  herein  fully  described,  has  been 
developed  by  the  use  of  which  seedlings  of  the  swamp  blueberry  have  been 
grown  into  robust  plants  to  a  maximum  height  of  27  in.  12  months  from 
gemination,  at  which  period  70  per  c«it  of  the  plants  had  laid  down  flowering 
buds  for  the  next  spring's  blossoming,  whereas  J.  Dawson,  an  earlier  investi- 
gator, found  that  the  swamp  blueberry  required  from  4  to  6  years  to  produce 
fruit  from  seed.^  The  growth  development  of  the  swamp  blueberry  seedlings,  a 
method  of  pollination  in  the  absaice  of  outside  agencies,  possibilities  of  im- 
provemoit  by  breeding  and  selection,  and  preliminary  experiments  in  propaga- 
tion and  field  culture  are  also  considered. 

The  results  of  the  soil  investigations  as  a  whole  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  swamp  blueberry  does  not  thrive  in  soils  g^ierally  favorable  to  the  devel- 
opment of  agricultural  crops,  such  as  rich  garden,  heavily  manured,  or  heavy 
day  soils,  soils  made  sweet  by  lime,  or  even  thoroughly  decomposed  leaf  mold 
such  as  has  a  neutral  reaction.  For  vigorous  growth  the  swamp  blueberry  re- 
quires an  acid  soil,  the  fkvored  type  of  which  is  peat.  The  author  is  of  the 
ophiion  that  peat  is  particularly  satisfactory  because  the  acidity  of  peat,  al- 
though of  a  mild  type,  is  continually  maintained.  Although  the  roots  of  the 
swamp  blueberry  may  be  submerged  in  water  during  a  portion  of  the  year, 
they  require  a  well-aerated  soil  in  the  growing  season.  Aeration  conditions  sat- 
isfactory for  the  blueberry  are  prevalent  in  sandy  soils,  drained  fibrous  peat 
land,  and  in  masses  of  live,  moist,  but  not  submerged  sphagnum.    In  the  latter 

situation  the  chief  nourishment  of  the  blueberry  plant  comes  from  the  bog 

water  sucked  up  by  the  sphagnum  and  not  from  the  sphagnum  itself.     The 

failure  of  previous  experimenters  to  domesticate  and  improve  the  blueberry  are 

•Cult  and  Country  Gent,  50  (1885),  p.  660. 
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attributed  largely  to  the  fallore  to  recognize  soil  acidity  as  a  fondamental 
requirement  of  these  plants.* 

The  author  found  that  the  root-system  of  the  swamp  blueberry  Is  devoid  of 
root  hairs  by  means  of  which  ordinary  agricultural  plants  at>sorb  their  moisture 
and  food.  The  rootlets  of  healthy  plants  of  the  swamp  blueberry  are  Inhabited 
by  an  endotrophic  mycorrhiza  which  appears  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  plant.  The  acid  peaty  soils  in  which  the  swamp  blueberry  thrives  contain 
large  amounts  of  nonavailable  nitrogen,  but  are  deficient  in  available  nitrogen, 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  nitrifying  bacteria  to  thrive  in  such  a  soil  because 
of  its  acidity.  From  the  evidence  at  hand  the  inference  Is  drawn  that  the 
mycorrhizal  fungus  transforms  the  nonavallable  nitrogen  of  such  soils  into 
nitrogen  available  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant  Furthermore,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  worlt  of  Miss  Charlotte  Temetz  with  mycorrhizal  fungi  of  certain 
related  European  plants  (B.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  425),  it  is  suggested  that  the  mycor- 
rhizal fungus  of  the  swamp  blueberry  may  transform  the  free  nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere  into  a  form  of  nitrogen  suited  to  the  use  of  the  blueberry  plant 

The  principal  features  of  successful  pot  culture  are  the  autumn  germination 
of  the  seeds,  the  use  of  suitable  acid  soils,  plunging  the  pots  in  sand  to  control 
conditions  of  moisture  and  aeration,  partial  shading  of  plants  during  the  heat 
of  sunmier,  thereby  prolonging  the  active  growing  season,  and  exposing  dormant 
plants  to  outdoor  conditions  to  facilitate  normal  growth  in  the  spring.  When 
grown  in  acid  soils  the  swamp  blueberry  is  little  subject  to  fungus  diseases  or 
Insect  pests. 

Based  upon  experiments  already  made,  2  methods  of  experimenting  with  the 
field  culture  of  the  swamp  blueberry  are  suggested. 

Dimorphic  branches  in  tropical  crop  plants:  Cotton,  coffee,  cagao,  the 
Central  American  rubber  tree,  and  the  banana,  O.  F.  Cook  (U.  8,  DepU 
Agr„  Bur,  Plant  Indus,  Bui,  198,  pp,  64,  pls,  7,  figs,  9). — ^A  study  of  the  branching 
systems  of  cotton,  coffee,  cacao,  the  Central  American  rubber  tree  (CastiUa), 
and  the  banana  leads  the  author  to  conclude  that  these  have  been  specialized 
on  independent  lines  that  can  hardly  be  described  on  the  basis  of  the  usual 
classification  of  branches  into  the  2  general  classes  of  axillary  and  adventltioua 
*'  Each  normal  plant  produces  2  kinds  of  branches  with  regular  differences  of 
form  and  function." 

This  bulletin  contains  general  considerations  relative  to  the  structural  sig- 
nificance of  dimorphic  branches,  their  similarity  to  alternating  generations, 
and  diflferent  types  of  dimorphic  branches,  describes  the  nature  and  extent  of 
branch  dimorphism  in  each  of  the  above  named  crop  plants,  and  points  out 
numerous  cultural  applications  of  these  specialized  habits  of  growth,  including 
the  relations  of  dimorphic  branches  to  acclimatization  and  to  weevil  resist- 
ance in  cotton  plants,  to  the  methods  of  propagating  and  pruning  of  rubber 
trees  and  coffee  trees,  to  the  habits  of  growth  and  the  pruning  of  cacao,  and  to 
the  propagation  of  the  banana. 

The  banana  plant  produces  2  forms  of  suckers  or  offshoots  correspondhig  to 
the  dimorphic  branches  of  the  woody  species.  These  are  the  so-called  sword 
suckers  which  represent  true  permanent  branches  of  the  rhizome  and  the  so- 
called  broad-leaved  suckers  which  arise  as  relatively  small  shoots  from  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Although  the  sword  suckers  are  generally  used  for 
propagating  purposes,  an  experiment  conducted  by  H.  Pittier  in  Costa  Rica  has 
shown  that  dormant  tuber-like  suckers  of  the  broad-leaved  type  which  are 
formed  on  uprooted  rhizomes  constitute  a  readily  portable  form  of  propagating 

«  The  possible  value  of  this  acid  condition  was  suggested  but  not  followed  up 
in  the  blueberry  work  at  the  Bhode  Island  Station  (E.  S.  B.,  15,  p.  42). 
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stock  from  which  ylgoroos  and  productive  plants  may  be  grown.  The  anther 
suggests  the  possible  use  of  such  tubers  In  the  production  of  bananas  under  a 
system  of  rotation  with  other  tropical  crop& 

The  general  conclusion  from  the  study  of  these  tropical  crop  plants  Is  In  sub- 
stance that  the  factor  of  branch  dimorphism  must  be  Included  In  the  scientific 
study  of  their  structure  and  habits,  as  well  as  In  the  breeding  and  adaptation 
of  varieties.  Systems  of  cultivation  and  pruning  must  likewise  be  planned 
with  reference  to  the  habits  of  branching. 

Banana  experiments,  St.  Augustine  estate,  P.  Cabmody  and  J.  McInbot 
{Bui  Dept.  Agr.  Trinidad,  9  {1910),  No.  66,  pp.  «W-«/5).— This  is  a  report  on 
experiments  in  banana  cultivation  extending  over  a  period  of  4  years  and  in- 
cluding the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  experimental  plats,  together  with 
the  detailed  receipts  and  expenditures.  The  results  as  a  whole  show  that  a 
profit  of  $200  per  acre  may  be  expected  from  intensive  cultivation  of  bananas 
in  Trinidad  under  present  conditions  and  prices. 

The  walnut,  E.  M.  Pbice  {Sacramento,  Cat.,  1910,  pp.  68,  pi.  1,  figs.  15). — A 
concise  treatise  on  walnut  culture,  based  upon  20  years'  experience  In  growing 
walnuts  in  the  California  Sierra  & 

The  Greening  pictorial  system  of  landscape  gardening,  G.  E.  Greening 
{Monroe,  Mich.,  [1910],  pp.  165,  pi.  1,  figs.  2^5).— This  work  consists  of  over 
200  photographic  plates  with  descriptive  reading  matter  attached  portraying 
various  examples  of  landscape  design.  I>e8crlptlve  notes  are  also  given  on 
varieties  of  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  etc.,  suitable  for  avenues,  parks,  and  gardens. 

FOBESTBT. 

The  silva  of  California,  W.  L.  Jepson  {Mem.  Univ.  Cal.,  2  (1910),  pp.  480, 
pis.  85,  maps  S). — In  this  descriptive  account  the  author  has  aimed  to  bring 
together  the  present  knowledge  of  the  taxonomy  and  geographical  distribution 
of  the  timber  trees  of  California.  The  results,  based  upon  field  studies  and 
collections  made  by  the  author  during  the  last  19  years,  dealing  with  the 
dendrological  characteristics  of  various  species,  their  habits,  architectural  form, 
seed  reproduction,  stump-sprouting,  longevity,  and  relation  to  drought  periods 
are  included,  together  with  collected  facts  regarding  nanism  and  spontaneous 
hybrids,  the  behavior  of  trees  attacked  or  mutilated  by  fire,  animals,  or  man, 
and  some  supplementary  notes  regarding  the  economic  features  of  the  species 
especially  in  regard  to  wood  characteristics.  A  short  account  of  the  "  walnut^ 
oak  hybrids"  by  E.  B.  Babcock  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  243)  is  also  Included. 

A  list  is  given  of  the  more  important  general  reference  works  and  a  short 
reference  list  is  Included  under  each  species.  Numerous  photographic  illus- 
trations and  drawings  are  appended. 

Studies  on  the  comparative  anatomy  and  morphology  of  coniferous  roots, 
with  special  reference  to  their  systematic  classification,  W.  Noellb  {Bot. 
Ztg.,  1,  AhU,  68  {1910),  No.  10-12,  pp.  169-266,  figs.  50).— The  author  first  pre- 
sents special  studies  of  the  root  systems  of  Araucarlacese,  Abletineee,  Taxodieee, 
and  Cupreesinese,  on  the  basis  of  which  a  key  has  been  prepared  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  various  species  according  to  the  structure  of  their  root  systems.  A 
general  discussion  is  then  given  of  the  anatomy  and  morphology  of  coniferous 
roots  as  a  whole.  Including  a  discussion  of  the  primary  cortex,  central  cylinder, 
secondary  wood,  secondary  cortex,  mycorrhlza,  and  heterorhlzla.  A  bibliog- 
raphy is  appended. 

Moss  cover  and  wood  accretion,  K.  B&hmeble  ^  Cent&L  Gesam.  Forstw.,  S6 
{1910),  No,  12,  pp.  523-526). — In  the  litter  experiments  conducted  in  pine  forests 
for  a  number  of  years  at  the  Mariabrunn  Forestry  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  47), 
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it  was  noticed  that  a  living  moss  cover  appeared  to  decrease  the  growth  accre- 
tion somewhat  Experiments  made  during  the  past  3  years  and  here  presented 
indicate  that  a  living  moss  cover  does  retard  the  growth  of  young  trees  con- 
siderably during  a  dry  season,  although  growth  may  be  somewhat  stimulated 
during  a  wet  season.  In  a  dry  season  the  moss  appears  to  take  up  most  of  the 
rain  and  allows  very  little  to  pass  through,  as  was  noted  in  connection  with 
natural  regeneration  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  945).  In  a  wet  season  it  is  possible  that 
the  moss  cover  may  aid  in  storing  moisture  for  use  during  the  dry  periods. 
These  results  are  to  be  further  studied.  In  general  it  appears  advisable  to 
remove  the  litter  from  the  forests  about  every  third  year  to  prevent  a  heavy 
growth  of  moss. 

Determination  of  quality  of  locality  by  fiber  length  of  wood,  C.  D.  Mezx 
(Forestry  Quart.,  8  (1910),  No.  -J,  pp.  41^-422) .—Some  preliminary  micro- 
scopical studies  of  wood  fiber  of  JuffUxns  califomica,  collected  from  trees  grow- 
ing in  different  soils  and  situations,  indicate  that  the  length  of  fiber  is  a  func- 
tion of  site  quality. 

How  to  cruise  timber,  J.  W.  Shaw  (Portland,  Oreg.,  1910,  pp.  ft},  dffms,  tf).— 
This  is  offered  as  a  complete  field  manual  for  experienced  cruisers,  loggers, 
and  foresters,  claimants,  or  for  anyone  desiring  to  learn  to  estimate  timber. 
In  addition  to  the  diagrams  and  explanations  of  the  standard  methods  of  esti- 
mating timber,  It  explains  the  details  of  making  estimates,  Including  pacing; 
surveying,  making  out  reports,  etc.,  and  also  contains  a  synopsis  of  the 
requirements  for  the  general  plan  of  surveying  and  the  establishment  of  comers 
in  public  land  surveys  of  the  United  States. 

A  comparison  of  Maine  and  Blodgett  log  rules,  I.  6.  Stetson  (Forestry 
Quart.,  8  (1910),  No.  J^,  pp.  427-432). — Some  tables  based  on  measurements  ot 
actually  cut  trees  are  given  whereby  an  estimate  by  either  of  the  rules  of  a 
stand  of  timber  may  be  converted  to  an  estimate  of  what  the  timber  when  cut 
will  scale  under  the  other  rule. 

Annual  progress  report  upon  state  forest  administration  in  South  Ails' 
tralia  for  the  year  1909-10,  W.  Gill  (Ann.  Rpt.  State  Forest  Admin.  8o. 
Aust.,  1909-10,  pp.  12,  pis.  7). — ^A  statistical  report  of  the  year's  planting  and 
other  forest  operations,  revenues,  and  expenditures,  together  with  a  compara- 
tive statement  of  the  revenue,  expenditure,  and  legislative  provision  for  the 
past  32  years. 

[Beport  of  chief  of  forestry  division],  K.  A.  Cablson  (Dept.  Agr.  Orange 
River  Colony,  Ann.  Rpt.,  5  (1908-9),  pp.  107-142). — ^In  addition  to  a  general  re- 
view of  the  work  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1909, 
some  condensed  notes  and  directions  are  given  for  starting  and  caring  for  young 
evergreen  plantations,  together  with  suggestions  on  the  correct  sowing  of 
wattles  and  roblnia,  and  a  number  of  lists  of  species  recommended  for  different 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  rapid  growth,  timber,  fuel,  windbreaks^  and  hedges. 

The  development  of  forestry  in  Ohio,  J.  W.  O'Byrne  (Ohio  Forester,  t 
(1910)^  No.  S,  pp.  S-16). — ^A  paper  on  this  subject,  discussed  under  the  general 
headings  of  early  conditions  In  Ohio,  early  development  and  present  possibilltleB, 
the  work  of  Individuals  and  organizations,  and  present  conditions  and  plans  for 
the  future  of  Ohio  forestry.  A  list  of  the  more  Important  literature  pertaining 
to  Ohio  forestry  is  appended. 

Beforesting,  C.  R.  Pettis  (2^.  Y.  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Com.  Bui.  2,  pp.  2Sf 
pis.  14). — A  revision  and  enlargement  of  Instructions  for  Reforesting  Land 
(B.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  143). 

Results  of  experiments  %a.  tree  planting  on  Sable  Island,  W.  SAUifDKBS 
(Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1910,  pp.  54,  55).— A  brief  report  on  the  experi- 
ments In  tree  planting  undertaken  at  Sable  Island  In  1901  (B.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  152). 
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The  experiments  have  been  practically  a  failure  owing  to  the  high  winds  and 
drifting  sand.  Of  the  small  number  of  specimens  alive  from  the  planting  of 
1901,  none  of  the  trees  have  proved  promising  and  only  two  of  the  ornamentals, 
Bosa  ruffosa  and  Lycium  ewrofxgum,  can  be  said  to  be  thrifty. 

Forest  nursery  stock  for  distribution  in  the  spring  of  1910,  A.  F. 
Hawes  (Vermont  8ta,  Circ.  4,  pp,  4). — ^A  brief  description  is  given  of  the  char- 
acter and  quantity  of  nursery  stock  available  for  distribution  in  1910,  together 
with  directicms  for  planting  and  cost  of  planting  operations. 

DISEASES  07  PLAHTS. 

Beport  on  plant  diseases  in  Ohio  for  1009,  A.  D.  Selbt  (Ohio  State  Hort. 
8o<x  Ann.  Rept.^  43  (1910),  pp.  77-88).— The  author  discusses  the  more  promi- 
n^t  diseases  of  orcliard  fruits,  small  fruits,  shade  trees,  and  truck,  grain,  and 
forage  crops,  special  attention  being  glv^i  to  apple  spraying  and  spray  injuries, 
in  which  the  results  obtained  by  using  a  modified  Bordeaux  mixture  made  by 
adding  iron  sulphate  as  a  sticker  are  compared  to  those  obtained  by  the  use  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  alone.  Tests  are  also  reported  on  the  use  of  arsenate  of 
lead,  and  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  spraya 

As  a  result  of  these  experiments  it  is  claimed  that  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
iron  sticker  modification  is  a  most  promising  and  useful  spray  for  apple 
orchards,  and  ttiat  it  may  be  advisable  to  use  3  lbs.  of  the  iron  sulphate  in 
place  of  4  lbs.,  making  the  formula  2 : 3 : 5 :  50. 

The  smuts  and  rusts  of  Utah,  A.  O.  Gabbett  (Mycologia,  2  (1910),  No.  6, 
pp.  265-304). — ^This  is  a  catalogue  of  rusts  and  smuts  collected  by  the  author  in 
Utah,  including  26  species  of  smuts  and  144  species  of  rusts. 

[Beport  of  the  botanist  on  plant  diseases],  H.  T.  Gt^ssow  (Canada  Expt. 
Farms  Rpts.  1910,  pp.  251-279,  pU.  2,  figs.  5). — General  directions  are  given  re- 
garding the  dissemination  and  control  of  the  common  diseases  of  cereals, 
potatoes,  fruit  trees,  grapes,  etc.,  due  to  fungus  or  bacterial  agencies. 

Kotes  on  mycology  and  plant  pathologry,  E.  Gbiffon  and  A.  Maublano 
(Bui.  8oc.  Mycol.  France,  25  (1909),  No.  1,  pp.  59-63,  figs.  S).— The  authors 
describe  as  new  the  following  economic  fungi :  Colletotrichum  ixorce  on  Ixora 
alha,  Dichomera  carpini  on  Carpinus  l>€tulus^  Ncemospora  jasmini  on  Jasminum 
oHMndle,  and  Chwtophoma  erysiphoides  on  Qttercus  Hew. 

Plant  diseases;  potato  spraying,  B.  F.  Lutman  (Vermont  8ta.  Bui.  153,  pp. 
619-629). — ^A  report  is  made  on  the  plant  diseases  and  potato  spraying  experi- 
ments of  1900.  On  account  of  the  dry  season,  no  serious  outbreaks  of  disease 
on  economic  plants  occurred. 

The  potato  spraying  experiments  were  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining what  constituent  of  Bordeaux  mixture  causes  the  increased  yield,  from 
sprayed  plats.  The  yields  from  plats  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  Bor- 
deaux mixture  and  iron  sulphate,  iron  sulphate  and  lime,  and  Bordeaux  mixture 
sprayed  on  the  soil,  were  compared.  It  was  found  that  only  the  sprays  contain- 
ing copper  showed  any  increased  yield  over  the  check  plats,  and  the  conclu- 
sion is  drawn  that  in  addition  to  its  fungicidal  value,  the  copper  spray  when 
applied  to  the  foliage  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  plants,  and  thus  increases 
the  yield  of  marketable  tubers  sufficiently  to  more  than  pay  all  the  expenses  of 
spraying. 

Hotes  on  Chilean  fungi,  I,  R.  Thaxteb  (Bot.  Gaz.,  58  (1910),  No.  6,  pp. 
^SO-432,  pis.  2,  fig.  1). — ^The  author  describes  as  new  three  parasitic  fungi,  viz, 
Tapfcrina  entomospora  on  the  living  leaves  of  the  antarctic  beech  (Nothofagus 
untarctica  JHcrenata  and  N.  artarctica  uliginosa) ;  Uncinula  nothofagi,  usually 
associated  with  the  Taphrina  on  the  diseased  leaves  of  N.  Antarctica  Ucrenata; 
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and  V.  maffellanica,  on  Taphrlna-diseased  leaves  of  N,  antardioi  hicrevuUa 
Attention  is  also  called  to  the  constant  association  of  Microaphwra  alrU  wlti 
^cidium  magellanicum  on  Berha-ia  buofifolia. 

Three  interestinsr  species  of  Claviceps,  F.  L.  Stevens  and  J.  Q.  Haix.  {Bat 
Qaz.,  50  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  460-46S,  figs.  8).— By  planting  the  hibernate*; 
sclerotia  of  8clerotium  paspali  in  moist  earth,  the  authors  obtained  tbe  a» 
clgeroiis  stage  of  two  species  of  Clavlceps  which  are  described  as  new.  vi^ 
C  paspali  and  C.  rolfsii,  both  producing  yellow  to  gray,  globose-roughened] 
sclerotia  in  the  spikes  of  PaspaHum  Ueve  and  P.  dttatatum. 

In  the  same  manner  the  asclgerous  stage  of  a  third  Claviceps  was  obtained 
from  the  smooth,  white  to  dark:  brown  or  black,  nearly  conical  sclerotia  wlilch 
were  found  protruding  from  the  basal  ovulate  portions  of  the  spikes  ol 
Tripsacum  dactyloides.    This  is  also  described  as  a  new  species,  C.  iripsacL 

Fusarium  epidemics  on  cucumbers,  peas,  and  grain,  E.  Vogbs  {Deut. 
Landw.  Prcsse,  37  (1910),  No.  93,  pp.  1012-1014,  figs.  5).— The  author  claims 
tliat  in  years  which  are  noted  for  epidemics  of  Fusarium  diseases,  the  weatlier 
conditions,  such  as  prolonged  wet  and  cloudy  periods,  are  the  determining 
factors,  producing  a  weakened  condition  of  the  host  plants  which  permit  the 
parasitic  fungi  to  gain  a  foothold  and  spread  rapidly  in  the  tissues  of  the  host 

In  the  case  of  the  Fusarium  on  the  wheat,  where  many  of  the  spikes  were 
partially  or  totally  blighted,  being  either  entirely  sterile  or  containing  many 
shriveled  grains,  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  sections  of  grain  from  tlie 
diseased  stalks  showed  the  presence  of  mycelium  in  the  starchy  i)ortlona  of 
the  ^idosperm.  Experiments  also  showed  that  sound  grains  could  be  infected 
by  contact  with  diseased  grains,  and  that  infection  could  also  be  produced 
through  spore& 

On  the  spongry  bodies,  spheres,  and  globular  bodies  present  in  the  cells 
of  bracken  (Pteris)  and  potato,  A.  S.  Hobne  {Centbl.  Bakt.  [eta],  2.  Abt^ 
28  {1910),  No.  12-15,  pp.  403-408,  pis.  3).— The  author  discusses  the  structure 
of  certain  globular  bodies  found  In  the  young  cells  of  the  growing  points  of 
Pteris  and  potato,  which  exhibit  a  remarkable  form  resemblance  to  Plasmodia, 
sporangia,  spores,  etc.,  of  certain  chytridlaceous  organisms. 

Conservation  of  the  purity  of  soils  in  cereal  cropping,  H.  L.  Bollet 
(Science,  n.  scr.,  32  {1910),  No.  825,  pp.  529-5^i ) .—Attention  Is  called  to  tlie 
deterioration  In  yield  of  wheat,  flax,  and  oats  in  many  sections  of  the  nortb- 
westem  United  States,  due  in  most  Instances,  It  Is  claimed,  to  the  unsanitary 
methods  of  handling  the  soil,  the  crop,  and  the  seed. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  older  wheat  fields  are  sick  throughout,  or  in  large 
areas,  in  exactly  the  same  sense  that  certain  cotton  lands  are  sick  with  root 
rots,  or  flax  lands  flax-sick.  This  wheat-sick  soil  condition  is  said  to  be  doe 
to  at  least  6  parasites  which  enter  the  seed  wheat  before  maturity  and  are 
carried  over  to  the  next  generation.  Whi&x  once  introduced  into  the  soil  th^ 
persist  there  for  a  number  of  years,  doing  more  or  less  damage  according  to 
weather,  soil,  and  fertilizers. 

It  is  stated  that  these  wheat-sick  soils  are  found  in  every  county  in  North 
Dakota,  and  that  they  extend  into  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Indiana,  Wash- 
ington, California,  Kentucky,  New  Tork,  and  Alberta,  Manitoba,  and  Ontario. 
The  parasites  have  been  found  in  seed  lmx)orted  from  Russia,  Italy,  France, 
and  Algeria,  and  have  been  taken  from  samples  of  stems  and  roots  from  ahnost 
every  Important  wheat  area  of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  3  most  destructive  parasites,  taken  In  their  order,  are 
one  or  more  species  of  Helminthosporlum,  Fusarium,  and  Oolletotrichnm,  all 
of  which  are  found  on  the  roots,  leaves,  stems,  and  seeds  of  wheat  while 
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Tarlons  species  of  Macrosporium  and  Alternaria  are  great  bligtiters  of  seed, 
and  are  destructive  botli  on  the  straw  and  on  the  grain,  especially  at  germina- 
tion time.  These  organisms  are  not  only  parasites  in  their  ability  to  attack 
yonng,  growing  plants,  but  whenever  a  plant  tends  to  sicken  and  die,  they 
readily  attack  and  overcome  it,  so  that  poor  drainage,  drought,  heat,  frost, 
and  insect  injuries  greatly  facilitate  the  destruction. 

It  is  claimed  that  with  the  understanding  and  application  of  the  proper 
methods  of  selecting  and  disinfecting  seed,  rotating  crops,  and  perfecting  the 
Reed  bed,  it  should  be  possible,  at  least  on  virgin  soils,  to  maintain  for  many 
years  the  high  yields  of  from  80  to  60  bu.  per  acre,  instead  of  dropping  in  a 
few  years  to  the  low  average  of  from  12  to  15  bu. 

On  the  formation  of  bacterial  zooglcsa  on  the  roots  of  barley,  H.  Zikxs 
{Sitzher.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  [Vienna-l,  Math.  Naturto.  Kl.,  119  (1910),  /,  No.  1, 
pp,  11-91). — ^Previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  741). 

A  yellows  of  oats,  H.  Clausen  {Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  Qesell.,  25  {1910),  No 
U*  pp.  6S1-6S9,  figs.  S). — ^A  description  is  given  of  a  disease  of  oats  which  has 
been  known  for  many  years  in  certain  parts  of  Germany  and  Holland.  In  this 
the  plants  look  strong  and  healthy  for  a  time,  but  later  spots  appear  here  and 
there  in  the  oat  fields  containing  plants,  in  which  the  lower  leaver  lose  their 
chlorophyll,  either  entirely  or  only  along  the  midrib,  as  well  as  their  turgidity, 
causing  them  to  become  wrinkled,  wilted,  and  yellowed,  while  the  more  severely 
attacked  plants  t&li  over  on  the  ground.  After  a  few  weeks  the  disease  ceases, 
and  those  plants  not  too  severely  attacked  recover,  but  the  yield  is  always 
reduced. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  disease  is  not  caused  by  dry  weath^,  as  is  usually 
supposed,  nor  by  parasitic  agencies,  but  is  apparently  due  to  the  kinds  of  arti- 
ficial fertilizers  used. 

After  comparing  the  results  of  several  years' experiments  concerning  the  effects 
of  f^tlllzers  on  this  disease,  the  author  draws  the  following  conclusions:  A 
direct  application  of  lime  should  be  omitted;  ammonium  sulphate  should  be 
used  in  place  of  nitrate  of  soda ;  the  phosphoric  acid  should  be  in  the  form  of 
superphosphate  in  place  of  Thomas  slag ;  and  the  soil  after  planting  should  be 
thoroughly  rolled  down. 

Black  scab  or  wart  disease  of  potatoes,  O.  T.  Malthouse  {Field  Expts. 
Harper-Adams  Agr.  Col.  and  Staffordshire  Joint  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  19,  20,  figs.  5). — 
In  a  brief  summary  of  the  known  facts  concerning  this  disease  it  is  claimed 
that  the  principal  sources  of  infection  are  seed  tubers  diseased  by  manure  con- 
taining spores,  and  in  some  instances  by  poultry.  Sulphur  at  the  rate  of  i  lb. 
per  square  yard  is  said  to  be  the  best  remedy. 

The  mosaic  disease  of  tomatoes,  Johanna  Westebdijk  {Meded.  Phytopath, 
Lah.  Willie  Cotnmelin  Beholten,  1910,  Mar.;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  20 
{1910),  No.  7,  pp.  425,  426). — From  a  study  of  the  disease  in  the  field  and  under 
glass  by  infection  and  seed  experiments,  the  author  draws  the  following  conclu- 
sions :  First,  the  disease  is  produced  by  an  Infectious  virus,  for  which  no  organ- 
isms have  yet  been  found ;  second,  the  virus  is  able  to  infect  only  embryonic 
tissues,  where  it  produces  two  different  sjrmptoms  as  the  plants  develop,  one,  the 
usual  mosaic  markings,  and  the  other  a  species  of  monstrosity  which  Is  found 
only  In  artificially  infected  plants ;  third,  the  virus  when  dried  retains  its  viru- 
l«ice  for  a  long  time,  but  is  destroyed  by  heating  at  a  temperature  of  from  50 
to  100*  C. ;  fourtli,  the  mosaic  disease  of  the  tomato,  contrary  to  that  of  the 
tobacco,  is  Inheritable;  fifth,  the  tomato  virus  is  distinct  from  that  of  the 
tobacco,  and  will  infect  only  its  proper  host  plant 

Combating  diseases  and  insects  of  the  orchard,  W.  H.  Chanuleb  {Ann. 
Bpt.  Mo.  Bd.  Hort.,  S  (1909),  pp.  S45-S91,  pig.  £J).— The  author  gives  the  symp- 
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toms  and  remedies  of  dlseasefl  of  the  orchard  and  garden  nnder  Missouri  condi- 
tions, directions  for  the  proper  preparation  and  application  of  the  Tarious 
standard  fungicides  and  insecticides,  a  list  of  the  different  types  of  sprayers 
and  where  they  can  be  purchased,  data  as  to  the  cost  and  value  of  spraying, 
and  a  list  of  publications  on  the  use  of  sprays. 

Apple  canker  (Nectrla  ditissima),  A«  Dugloux  (Beo.  Hork  IPaHs]^  S2 
{1910).  No8.  21,  pp.  506-608;  22,  pp.  520-52S) .—The  distribution  and  severity 
of  this  disease  In  France  is  given,  together  with  resistant  and  susceptible  va- 
rieties and  their  pomological  character& 

''  Sooty  blotch: ''  A  new  fungus  disease  of  apples,  K  S.  Salmon  (Gkird. 
Chron,,  9,  «er..  -J8  {1910),  No.  1251,  P-  W,  flg8.  1^).— Attrition  is  called  to  the 
appearance  in  England  for  the  first  time  of  the  sooty  blotch  {Phyllachora 
pomigdna)  on  certain  varieties  of  apples,  where  It  spreads  in  storage,  causing 
considerable  damage  to  the  fruit 

The  control  of  Fosicladiam,  B.  Voges  {Ztschr.  Pflamenkrank.,  20  {1910), 
No.  7,  pp.  385-39S;  rev.  in  Oard.  Chron.,  3.  aer.,  48  {1910),  No.  1250,  p.  4S2).— 
In  a  general  discussion  of  the  means  of  combating  the  apple  scab  {F.  dendri- 
iicum)  it  is  claimed  that  the  chief  danger  of  reinfection  in  the  spring  lies  in 
the  hibernation  of  the  fungus  in  the  young  shoots.  Winter  spraying,  however, 
Is  of  little  value  as  the  fungicide  is  unable  to  reach  the  bulk  of  the  mycelium  in 
the  infected  shoots.  Spring  spraying  has  proved  to  be  the  most  efficient  means 
of  controlling  this  disease. 

The  development  of  Gnomonia  erythrostoma,  the  cause  of  cheny  leaf 
scorch  disease,  F.  T.  Bbooks  {Abs.  in  Pfx>€.  Cambridge  Phil.  8oc.,  15  {1910), 
No.  6,  pp.  534,  535). — ^The  present  investigation  concerns  an  examination  of  the 
life  history  of  the  fungus  from  the  cjrtological  standpoint  The  author  sum- 
marizes the  life  history  of  this  pyrenomycete,  stating  that  infection  of  the 
foliage  occurs  in  the  early  summer  by  means  of  the  ascospores.  Spermogonia 
and  "  coils  "  are  formed  in  the  diseased  leaves,  the  coils  ultimately  developing 
into  perithecia.  During  the  summer  the  vegetative  mycelium  passes  down  the 
leaf  stalk  and  prevents  the  formation  of  the  absciss  layer.  On  this  account  the 
diseased  leaves  remain  on  the  trees  throughout  the  winter  and  become  the 
source  of  reinfection  the  following  season. 

The  morphological  and  cytological  characters  of  the  fungus  are  described  at 
some  length. 

Winterkillinsr  of  twigs,  cankers,  and  sun  scald  of  peach  trees,  F.  M. 
RoLTS  {Missouri  Fruit  8ta.  Bui.  11,  p.  101,  pis.  15).— This  bulletin  deals  with 
a  diseased  condition  of  peach  trees,  often  designated  as  winterkilling  of  the 
twigs,  cankers  of  the  limbs,  and  sun  scald  of  the  limbs  and  trunks.  The  re- 
sults are  also  given  of  cultures  of  Valsa  leucostoma  on  artificial  media  and  of 
inoculation  experiments  with  this  fungus  on  living  wood  of  various  species  of 
the  Amygdalaceffi.  The  hyphs  of  this  fungus  were  usually  found  associated 
with  the  diseased  condition  described,  especially  whai  the  trees  had  been 
weakened  by  winter  injuries  or  from  other  causes. 

Infections  on  the  limbs  and  trunks  of  normal  trees  often  produce  cankerous 
wounds,  while  on  trees  weakened  from  any  cause,  especially  when  the  root 
syst^n  is  invaded  by  one  of  the  root  rot  organisms,  sun  scald  areas  may  de- 
velop. The  perithecial  stromata  form  abundantly  on  the  limbs  and  trunks  of 
the  trees,  rarely  on  the  twigs,  while  the  pycnidial  stromata  usually  develop 
freely  on  the  twigs  and  branches,  but  may  also  be  found  on  the  larger  limbs 
and  trunks.  The  pycnidia  and  perithecia  usually  develop  in  distinct  stromata, 
but  occasionally  mixed  stromata  occur.  The  fungus  grows  readily  on  most 
media,  but  is  most  characteristic  on  the  Hiss  plate  media. 
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The  pycnidial  stage  of  this  fungus  is  known  as  CyioBpara  cincta,  Cnltnres 
from  both  forms  develop  on  the  varioas  media  only  conidia,  which  occur  in 
both  open  and  closed  pycnldia,  but  when  the  cultures  of  either  form  were  in- 
oculated on  peach  limbs  both  pycnidial  and  perithecial  stromata  finally 
developed. 

Cultures  of  Valsa  and  Cytospora  from  apricot,  cultivated  cherry,  wild  cherry, 
peach,  and  plum  trees,  when  inoculated  on  peach  trees  produced  similar 
wounds.  It  is  claimed  that  sufficient  variations  in  the  cultures  from  the  five 
hosts  were  found  to  warrant  the  formation  of  two  distinct  varieties  of  the 
fungus,  viz,  V.  leucoBtoma  cincta  n.  var.  on  the  cultivated  and  wild  cherry  and 
the  peach,  and  F.  leucostoma  ruheacens  n.  var.  on  the  apricot  and  plum. 

Fall  applications  of  lime  sulphur  and  Bordeaux  mixture  reduced  the  number 
of  twig  infections,  while  the  destruction  of  all  dead  and  diseased  limbs  and 
twigs  and  the  excision  of  infected  tissues  on  the  branches  and  trunks  materially 
reduced  the  number  of  infections  the  following  year. 
A  bibliography  is  included.   « 

Sprayinsr  for  the  control  of  peach  brown  rot  and  scab,  W.  M.  Soorr  (Ann, 
Rpt.  Mo.  Bd.  Hon.,  S  (1909),  pp.  256-266)  .—In  a  paper  read  before  the  Mis- 
souri State  Horticultural  Society,  the  author  sununarizes  the  results  of  work 
done  during  1909  at  Fort  Valley,  6a.,  in  controlling  peach  brown  rot,  scab,  and 
curculio  with  lime-sulphur  mixture  (8:8:50)  and  arsenate  of  lead  sprays, 
previously  reported  from  other  sources  (B.  8.  R.,  23,  pp.  160,  745). 

Ckmtrol  of  pear  blight  on  the  Padflc  coast,  P.  J.  O'Gara  (Better  Fruit,  5 
(1910),  yos.  2,  pp.  49-51,  5k-56;  5,  pp.  SO-kS,  52-51,  flga.  8).— A  discussion  is 
given  of  the  history,  origin,  progressive  dissemination  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
cliaracteristics,  and  methods  of  coml>ating  pear  blight  (Bacillus  amylovanu) 
on  both  pear  and  apple  trees. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fkct  that  the  quince,  wild  crab  apple  (Pyrus  rivu- 
laris),  hawthome  (Cratcegua  douglasii),  service  berry  (Amelanchier  alnifolia), 
mountain  ash  (Sorbua  occidentalia) ,  Christmas  l)erry  (Heteromelea  arbuti- 
foUa),  and  other  wild  fruits  belonging  to  the  Pomaceie  are  more  or  less  sub- 
ject to  this  disease,  while  the  loquat  and  some  varieties  of  plums  and  apricots 
are  also  attacked. 

The  two  main  methods  of  infection  are  through  the  nectaries  of  the  blossoms 
and  the  tender  tips  of  growing  twigs  or  watershoots,  but  occasionally  it  enters 
by  means  of  growth  cracks  and  crown  galls  directly  into  the  tender,  growing, 
fleshy  bark. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  only  way  to  control  blight  is  to  remove  all  cases  of  hold- 
over canker  before  the  blossoming  period  by  a  system  of  careful  inspection  and 
pruning.  Summer  cutting  of  blight  should  always  be  done,  but  to  be  effective 
it  must  be  thoroughly  done.  In  order  to  render  the  fight  against  this  disease 
easier,  the  trees  should  be  pruned  to  the  vase  or  open-head  type,  and  all  water- 
shoots  and  fruit  spurs  kept  off  the  body  and  main  limbs  of  the  tree,  while 
watershoots,  whether  from  the  crown  of  the  tree  or  from  the  root  system,  and 
crown  galls  should  also  be  pruned  off.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  use  of 
scions  on  resistant  stocks,  such  as  the  Winter  Nells  and  Kieffer,  be  used  as  a 
means  of  combating  this  disease. 

Silver-leaf  disease,  F.  T.  Brooks  (Oard.  Chron,,  S.  ser,,  i8  (1910),  No. 
1248,  p.  ^95).— In  a  brief  note  on  this  disease  the  author  states  that  he  has 
been  unable  to  produce  silvering  in  plum  trees  by  inoculating  uncontaminated 
spores  of  Stereum  purpureum  into  healthy  trees,  but  that  the  silvering  may 
possibly  ensue  the  next  year. 

Pure  cultures  of  the  mycelium  of  this  fungus  have  also  been  used  for  in- 
oculations, but  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  for  any  results  to  appear. 
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Qooseberry  and  red-currant  bushes,  as  well  as  sycamore  sprouts,  ba^e  been 
found  Silvered.  In  the  case  of  the  sycamore,  8.  purpureum  was  found  abun- 
dantly on  the  stump  from  which  the  affected  shoots  arose. 

Crown  gall,  G.  Masbee  {Roy,  Bot,  Gard.  Keto,  BiU.  Misc.  Inform.,  1910, 
No.  9,  pp.  309-S12,  pi.  1;  Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  17  (1910),  No.  8,  pp.  617-620, 
pi.  1). — Attention  Is  called  to  the  presence  of  crown  gall  on  plums,  roses,  rasp- 
berries, and  chrysanthemums  In  various  sections  of  England.  The  disease  seems 
to  be  caused  by  Dendrophagus  glolfosus  alone,  as  no  traces  of  Bacterium  tume- 
faciens  have  yet  been  found  In  the  diseased  tissues. 

New  experiments  on  the  control  of  the  American  gooseberry  mildew, 
Wagner  {Landw.  Ztschr.  Rheinprovinz,  11  {1910),  No.  35,  pp.  527,  528).— The 
tests  were  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  of  the  Rhine 
Province  at  Alfter,  near  Bonn,  and  consisted  of  experiments  with  50  per  cent 
lime-sulphur  mixtures,  5  per  cent  solutions  of  cucasa,  and  10  per  cent  solutions 
of  carbolineum. 

It  was  found  that  one  treatment  with  any  of  these  sprays  proved  unsatis- 
factpry  in  controlling  the  mildew.  It  is  stated  that  the  most  satisfactory 
method  so  far  known  of  combating  the  disease  is  a  careful  cutting  back  during 
the  winter  months  of  all  plants  infected  with  the  mildew. 

The  treatment  of  the  mildew  in  1910,  R.  Bbunet  {Rev.  Vit.,  $4  (1910), 
No.  879,  pp.  421-456,  figs.  S). — ^After  giving  the  answers  received  to  an  inquiry 
sent  to  various  vlneyardlsts  throughout  France  concerning  the  methods  used 
and  results  obtained  in  combating  the  mildew,  the  author  claims  from  the  evi- 
dence presented  that  alternately  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  dusting 
the  vines  and  fruit  with  sulphur  powders  to  which  has  been  added  5  to  10 
per  cent  of  copper  sulphate,  proved  to  be  a  most  efQcient  preventative  of  the 
mildew  during  this  season. 

The  use  of  salts  of  silver  in  place  of  copper  salts  proved  valuel^s  in  com- 
bating the  mildew. 

The  breeding  of  grape  hybrids  resistant  to  Peronospora,  O.  Seblufi 
{Rivista  [Conegliano],  4.  ser,,  16  {1910),  No.  22,  pp.  511-518).— The  general 
qualities  and  characteristics  of  about  24  hybrids  bred  with  special  reference  to 
their  resistance  to  Peronospora  are  described.  Some  of  these  hybrids  seem  to 
be  very  immune  to  the  disease. 

Studies  on  the  Boosleria  of  the  grape,  P.  Viala  and  P.  Paoottet  {Ann, 
Inst.  Nat.  Agron.,  2.  ser.,  9  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  241-252,  figs.  12;  Rev.  VU.,  Si 
{1910),  Nos.  875,  pp.  S20S2S,  figs.  2;  876,  pp.  S50-S54,  figs.  8;  877,  pp.  S79- 
S82,  figs.  S;  880,  pp.  -J^^^Ti,  figs.  8;  88S,  pp.  550-557,  figs.  9).— The  authors  re- 
port the  results  of  investigations  on  the  life  history  of  this  fungus,  including 
a  discussion  of  its  probable  parasitism  and  studies  on  its  mycelium,  fruiting 
stages,  isolation  in  culture  media,  conidiophore  formation  on  the  roots  of  grape- 
vines and  in  cultures,  and  the  production  of  chlamydosporic  fructifications  in 
liquid  culture  media. 

Pecan  scab,  M.  B.  Waite  {Science,  n.  ser.,  S3  {1911),  No.  837,  pp.  77,  78).— 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  December  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Wash- 
ington, the  author  discussed  the  characteristics  of  a  scab  fungus  {Fusicladium 
effusum)  of  the  pecan,  which  is  especially  injurious  to  certain  varieties,  such 
as  the  San  Saba  and  Sovereign,  when  carried  from  their  native  habitat  in  the 
dry  regions  of  western  Texas  to  the  humid  conditions  of  the  Gulf  Ck)ast  States 
and  the  Garolinas. 

The  fungus  attacks  the  young  leaves  as  they  unfold,  the  young  growing 
twigs,  and  especially  the  nuts,  causing  a  partial  or  total  destruction  of  the 
crop.    As  the  nuts  continue  to  develop  during  the  summer,  every  warm,  rainy, 
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humid  epeU.  produces  fresh  infections.  It  was  found  that  much  of  the  infec- 
tion occurred  through  punctures  made  by  the  pecan  plant  louse  along  th^  veins 
of  the  leaves,  but  the  fungus  was  also  able  to  enter  the  leaves  directly.  The 
fungus  is  assisted  in  its  germination  and  growth  by  the  honeydew  secreted  by 
these  aphlda 

Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  controlled  the  scab  thoroughly,  also  llme- 
solphur  solution,  which  killed  the  aphids,  but  the  best  remedy  is  the  cultivation 
of  scab-resistant  varieties  of  pecans  which  have  originated  in  Louisiana  or 
other  humid  regions,  of  which  there  are  many  fine  varieties. 

BhizJTia  undolata,  F.  T.  Bbooks  {Quart,  Jour,  Forestry,  4  (1910),  No.  4, 
pp.  308,  809), — ^Attoition  is  called  to  the  destructive  nature  of  this  fungus  to 
young  coniferous  plantations,  as  evidenced  by  its  ravages  in  a  mixed  plantation 
of  beech,  ash,  and  conifers  located  on  larch  land  where  the  old  larch  stumps 
were  left  to  decay  in  situ.  Only  the  conifers  were  attacked,  and  their  infec- 
tion was  caused  by  the  mycelium  of  the  fungous  spreading  underground  from 
the  decaying  roots  of  the  old  stumps  to  the  roots  of  the  healthy  tretfs. 

Injuries  to  pines  from  late  frosts,  Denglbb  {Ztachr,  Forst  u.  Jagdw,,  42 
(1910),  No.  11,  pp,  670-674.  pl  i )  .—Attention  is  called  to  a  disease  of  pine 
needles,  in  which  yellowish  areas  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  leaves  while  the 
base  and  tip  remain  gre^i.  The  needles  on  the  ends  of  the  terminal  and  more 
exposed  young  developing  shoots  are  the  most  frequently  diseased,  especially 
on  3  to  8  year  old  trees.  These  discolored  needles  show  no  evidences  of  para- 
sitic attacks,  and  the  author  claims  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  late  frosts  in 
May  and  June. 

Witches'  broom  on  spruce  and  larch,  K.  von  Tubeuf  (Naturw,  Ztachr, 
Forst,  u.  Landtc,,  8  (1910),  No.  7,  pp,  349-351;  rev.  <n  Quart,  Jour,  Forestry, 
4  (1910),  No,  4,  pp,  309,  310,  pi,  1). — In  1007  the  author  planted  spruce  seed 
obtained  from  a  witches'  broom  which  bore  cones.  The  majority  of  the  seed- 
lings thus  obtained,  which  are  now  in  their  fourth  year,  appear  to  be  normal, 
but  a  few  are  densely  bushy,  being  in  fact  witches*  brooms. 

From  this  fact  the  author  suggests  that  the  witches'  brooms  are  due  to  in- 
heritance, being  in  reality  a  de  Vrles  mutation  which  Is  transmitted  from  parent 
to  ofSsQTing,  not  only  in  the  spruce,  but  probably  also  in  the  pine  and  larch, 
which  often  bear  witches'  brooma 

The  spruce  scab  (Lophodermium  macrosporum),  E.  Meb  (Rev.  O^  Bot., 
22  (1910),  No.  260,  pp.  297-336;  Bui.  8oo,  Nat.  Agr,  France,  70  (1910),  No,  6, 
pp,  541-653).— A  detailed  description  and  general  discussion  of  the  two  forms 
of  this  disease  are  given,  including  the  range,  characteristics,  time  of  fruiting, 
methods  of  dlssemtnation,  and  duration  of  the  life  cycle  of  each  form. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOQT— ENTOMOLOaT. 

Baisincr  deer  and  other  large  game  animals  in  the  XTnited  States,  D.  B. 
Lantz  (U.  8.  Dept,  Agr,,  Bur.  Biol,  Survey  Bui.  36,  pp,  62,  pis,  8).— This  bulle- 
tin calls  attention  to  the  Importance  of  raising  elk  and  deer  for  venlsdii,  Indi- 
cttes  the  particular  species  most  readily  reared  In  preserves,  and  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  so  modifying  state  game  laws  as  to  encourage  the  use  of 
private  effort  and  capital  in  making  a  marketable  commodity  of  venison. 
Several  States  have  changed  their  game  laws  In  the  Interest  of  this  Industry 
since  the  publication  on  deer  farming  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  S49)  was 
Issued.  The  author  deals  with  the  subject  under  the  main  headings  of  impor- 
tance of  domesticating  mammals,  selection  of  species  for  rearing  experiments, 
the  wapiti  or  Rocky  Mountain  elk,  the  whitetall  or  Virginia  deer,  and  game 
propagation  and  game  lawa 
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Twenty-flftli  report  of  tlie  state  entomologist,  1909,  B.  P.  Felt  (N.  7. 
State  Mus.  Bui.  HI,  1910,  pp.  178,  pis.  22).— The  author  briefly  sommariseB  the 
work  of  the  year  and  deals  at  length  with  the  more  important  investigations. 

An  experiment  with  the  house  fly  has  been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p. 
359).  Experim^ts  with  the  brown-tail  moth  (E.  S.  B.,  22,  p.  461)  reported  hi 
detail  '*  show  in  a  striking  manner  the  futility  of  depending  upon  any  method 
of  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  active 
caterpillars,  not  to  maition  the  more  resistant  dormant  larvse."  Tests  made 
with  scalecide  diluted  1  part  to  20  resulted  in  the  death  of  all  the  caterpUlars 
even  when  the  period  of  immersion  was  limited  to  half  a  minute.  A  summarised 
account  of  the  codling  moth  and  details  of  spraying  experim^its  conducted,  a 
summary  of  which  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  23,  p.  658)  follow,  a 
bibliography  supplementary  to  that  given  by  Slingerland  in  18d8  (B.  S.  R.,  10, 
p.  460)  accompanying  the  account. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  life  history  of  the  hickory  leaf  stem  borer  (AcrohoHs 
feltella),  which  was  abundant  upon  young  hickories  at  Warner;  on  the  rhodo- 
dendron lace  bug  {Leptobyrsa  explanata),  which  was  the  source  of  considerable 
complaint;  and  on  the  various  plant  lice  that  were  abundant  during  the  year, 
their  natural  enemies,  remedial  measures,  etc.  The  fruit  tree  pests  noted 
include  the  fruit  tree  bark  beetle  (Eccoptoff aster  ruffulosus),  cankerworms, 
tarnished  plant  bug,  rose  leaf  liopper  {Typhlocyba  rosiB),  San  Jo86  scale,  West 
Indian  peach  scale  {Aulacaspis  pentagona),  oyster-shell  scale,  and  blister  mite. 
The  small  fruit  insects  noted  include  the  grape  blossom  midge  (ContariiUa 
johnsoni)  and  tree  crickets  {CEcanthus  sp.).  Mention  is  made  of  several  shade 
tree  and  forest  insect  pests,  namely,  elm  leaf  beetle  (Oalerucella  luteola), 
bronze  birch  borer  {AgrUus  anxUis),  sugar  maple  borer  {Plagionotus  speciosus), 
European  elm  case  bearer  (Coleophora  limosipennella),  false  cottony  maple 
scale  {Phenacoccus  aceiicola),  elm  spanworm,  spruce  bud  moth  {Tortriw  funU- 
/erona),  and  hickory  bark  borer  {Eccoptogaster  quadrispinosus) .  Other  Insects 
noted  are  Say's  blister  beetle  (Pomphopaa  sayi),  the  army-worm,  luminous 
larvse  {Phengodes  plumosa),  and  a  museum  pest  (Awthrenus  verbasci). 

Lists  are  given  of  the  principal  publications  of  the  entomologist  during  the 
year,  additions  to  the  collection,  and  insect  types  in  the  New  York  State  Museum. 
An  Additional  List  of  Adirondack  Insects,  prepared  by  D.  B.  Yotmg  (pp.  123- 
125),  is  appended  to  the  report 

Notes  of  the  season  in  Ck>nnecticat,  W.  E.  Bbitton  (Jour,  Econ.  Bnt.,  S 
(1910),  No.  6,  pp.  4Si-iS6) .—Among  other  Important  insects  of  the  year  the 
author  mentions  the  appearance  of  the  brown-tall  moth  at  Thompson  and 
Putnam,  thought  to  be  due  to  the  natural  spread  of  the  pest,  and  an  outbreak 
of  Bucculatrix  canadensisella  on  birch. 

Beport  of  entomological  work,  A.  E.  Stene  (Arm.  Rpt.  Bd.  Agr.  R.  /.,  25 
(1909),  pp.  99-^1,  pis.  12,  fig.  1). — ^Reports  are  here  presented  of  nursery- inspec- 
tion, and  the  San  Jos^  scale,  elm-leaf  beetle,  and  tussock,  gipsy,  and  brown-tall 
moth  work  of  the  year. 

Beport  of  the  entomologrist,  G.  Q.  Hewitt  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts. 
1910,  pp.  22S-250,  pis.  5).— A  somewhat  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  insect  pests  of  the  year  with  the  remedial  measures  applicable. 

During  this  period  the  white  grub  was  one  of  the  most  injurious  insects* 
potatoes  being  severely  attacked  in  many  counties  in  Ontario,  and  also  in 
Quebec  and  Prince  Edward  Island;  in  some  cases  from  12  to  15  grub^  were 
found  in  a  single  hill,  the  potatoes  not  being  worth  digging.  Numerous  com- 
plaints of  Injury  to  potatoes  by  wlreworms  were  also  received  from  differoit 
provinces  from  Nova  Scotia  to  British  Ck)lumbla;  in  Ontario  they  were  tbe 
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chief  pests  of  which  complaints  were  received  as  destroying  new  fall  wheat; 
and  in  Nova  Scotia  they  destroyed  com  which  had  grown  about  2  ft  in  height 
Other  insects  reported  apon  include  root  maggots,  the  woolly  apple  aphis,  the 
oyster  shell,  San  Jo8§  and  terrapin  scales,  the  brown-tail  moth,  codling  moth, 
^e-spotted  bud  moth,  apple  maggot  plum  curculio,  cankerworms,  Hessian  fly, 
locusts,  the  hop  flea-beetle,  the  potato  flea  beetle  {Epitriw  cucumeria),  blister 
beetles,  cutworms,  the  larch  sawfly  (Nematus  erichsonU),  spruce  bud-worm 
[Tortrix  funUferana),  bark  beetles,  the  Eastern  spruce  beetle,  bronze  birch 
borer  {AffHlua  anxUis),  ribbed  rhagium  {Rhoffium  lineatum),  and  the  birch 
leaf-mining  sawfly  {PJUebatrophia  mathesani).  Brief  notes  are  also  given  on 
insects  injurious  to  garden  and  greenhouse  crops,  household  insects,  mites,  and 
other  pests. 
A  brief  report  on  the  apifuy.^y  D.  D.  Gray,  is  appended. 
How  to  control  the  pear  thripa,  S.  W.  Fosteb  and  P.  R.  Jones  (U.  8.  DepU 
Agr,,  Bur,  Eni,  Circ.  ISl,  PP.  ^k,  fiffs.  15). — ^This  circular  is  stated  to  be  an 
abstract  of  a  more  compr^ensiTe  report  to  be  published  on  life  history  and 
control  investigations  of  the  pear  thrips  conducted  since  those  previously  noted 
(B.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  755)  were  reported.  Ckmservative  estimates  place  the  damage 
caused  by  this  insect  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  alone,  during  the  years  from 
1904  to  1910  at  nearly  $2,000,000,  while  the  loss  for  the  entire  State  during 
this  period  probably  exceeds  $3,500,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  thrips  in 
the  absence  of  treatment  would  cause  an  average  yearly  loss  to  the  State 
of  over  $1,000,000. 

"  On  pears  the  greater  injury  is  produced  by  the  adults,  which  often  prevent 
the  trees  from  blooming,  while  on  prunes  and  cherries  the  larvse  frequently 
prevent  a  crop  of  fruit  from  setting  after  the  trees  have  come  into  full  bloom. 
Also,  the  deposition  of  eggs  into  the  fruit  stems  of  prunes  and  cherries  so 
weakois  the  stems  that  much  of  the  young  fruit  fttlls." 

In  recording  life  history  studies,  tables  are  given  which  show  the  total 
dally  emergence  of  thrips  from  cages,  at  San  Jos6,  Cal.,  1909-10;  emergence 
of  thrips  from  cages  placed  in  the  ground  under  trees  in  pear  and  prune 
orchards  and  from  soil  samples  taken  from  orchards  In  November  and  December 
and  kept  in  cages  in  the  laboratory,  at  Walnut  Creek,  Cal.;  and  from  cages 
placed  in  the  ground  under  trees  in  orchards  and  from  samples  taken  from 
orchards  in  November  and  December  and  kept  in  cages  in  the  laboratory,  at 
Soisun,  CaL 

In  experiments  conducted  in  which  various  insecticides  were  tested,  it  was 
foond  that  a  tobacco  extract  containing  2f  per  cent  nicotine,  diluted  at  the 
rate  of  1  to  60.  in  a  6  per  cent  distillate-oil  emulsion,  killed  all  the  thrips 
touched  and  penetrated  well  into  the  pear  cluster  buds.  Directions  are  given 
for  the  preparation  of  an  emulsion,  which  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  about 
5  eta  per  gallon  for  the  concentrated  article.  The  commercial  results  obtained 
from  some  of  the  numerous  large  scale  experiments  and  demonstrations  carried 
oat  in  pear,  prune,  and  cherry  orchards  during  the  season  of  1909-10  are 
reported.  While  the  sprayings  necessary  to  control  the  thrips  are  expensive, 
the  outlay  of  money  and  labor  gives  large  returns,  many  experiments  in  spray- 
ing showing  pet  returns  of  from  $100  to  $600  per  acre  more  than  was  secured 
from  adjoining  untreated  areas.  Since  the  thrips  work  rapidly  and  may 
destroy  all  prospects  of  a  crop  in  less  than  a  week's  time,  the  sprasring  must 
be  done  thoroughly  and  at  a  time  to  kill  the  thrips  before  the  fruit  buds  have 
been  destroyed.  It  is  reconunended  that  where  possible  the  land  be  plowed 
and  irrigated  in  the  fall  and  followed  by  a  thorough  q)raying  in  the  spring. 
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On  some  new  species  of  leaf -hopper  (Perkinsiella)  on  sugar  cane,  F.  Muim 
{Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  8ia,,  Ent.  Bui,  9,  pp.  11  ^  flga.  5). — ^The  forms  be- 
longing to  the  genus  here  considered  (Perkinsiella)  prefer  the  sugar  cane  as 
a  food  plant  only  occasionally  being  found  on  other  grasses.  The  author  pre- 
sents a  table  for  the  separation  of  the  13  species  recognized  as  belonging  to 
the  genus.  The  8  species  here  described  as  new  are  P.  pallidula  from  Pon- 
tianak,  Borneo;  P.  ratilei,  P.  hicoloris,  P.  variegata,  P.  papuensis,  and  P.  laUh 
kensis  from  Lalokl  River,  British  New  Guinea;  and  P.  amboinenHa  and  P. 
fuscifrons  from  the  Island  of  Amboina,  all  from  sugar  cane. 

The  San  Joa6  scale  and  some  experiments  for  its  control,  EL  L.  Wobsham 
and  W.  W.  Chase  (Ga.  Bd,  Ent,  Bui.  31,  1910,  pp,  2S,  figs,  8), — Spraying  ex- 
periments conducted  from  1907  to  1909,  in  which  several  proprietary  sprays, 
prepared  lime-sulphur  solutions,  homemade  lime  sulphur,  and  powdered  lime 
and  sulphur  were  used,  are  briefly  reported. 

**  While  each  oil  was  applied  as  a  spring  treatment  and  as  a  fall  treatment 
it  was  found  in  every  case  that  the  fall  treatment  was  of  superior  effectiveness. 
The  earlier  the  spray  can  be  applied  after  the  leaves  have  fall^  the  bett^ 
win  be  the  net  results,  all  other  conditions  being  equal.  .  .  . 

**  The  concentrated  lime  and  sulphur  solutions,  being  free  of  all  solid  matter, 
offer  no  more  serious  obstacles  to  easy  spraying  than  the  oils.  .  .  .  Ck>mpared 
to  the  soluble  oil  compounds  for  efficiency,  they  yield  quite  as  good  results  as 
the  best  oils,  even  when  the  latter  are  used  at  a  greater  strength  than  that 
recommended  by  the  different  manufacturers.  .  .  .  Besides  its  strictly  insect!- 
cidal  value,  lime  and  sulphur  possesses  fungicidal  properties  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  it  is  possible  to  incorporate  in  a  soluble  oil.  There  is  hardly  any 
danger  of  injuring  trees  even  when  used  at  much  greater  str^igth  than  those 
recommended  by  the  manufacturers." 

The  CocddaB  of  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans,  La.,  T.  C.  Basbeb  {Jour. 
Econ,  Ent.,  S  (1910),  No,  5,  pp,  Ji20-425).— The  author  presents  an  annotated  list 
of  34  species. 

The  Coccidad  of  Boulder  County,  Colorado,  T.  D.  A.  Oockebell  (Jour.  Scon, 
Ent.,  S  {1910),  No,  5,  pp,  Ji25-Ji30,  pi.  i).— This  list  includes  the  various  epedes 
of  scale  that  have  been  introduced  on  plants. 

Barasites  of  the  gipsy  and  browotail  moths  introduced  into  Massa- 
chusetts, W.  F.  FisKE  {Boston,  1910,  pp,  56,  figs.  15). — In  this  popular  account 
of  the  work  with  parasites  the  author  considers  the  nature  of  insect  parasitism, 
natural  control  of  the  gipsy  moth,  parasite  introduction  in  theory  and  practice, 
the  sequence  of  parasites,  the  parasites  of  the  gipsy  moth  in  Japan,  Europe, 
and  America,  progress  of  the  parasites  in  Massachusetts,  parasijtes  of  the  brown- 
tall  moth,  etc.  It  is  shown  that  a  sequence  of  parasites,  which  will  attack  the 
moth  in  different  stages  of  its  development,  and  all  the  compon^it  members  oi 
which  will  work  together  in  harmony,  is  absolutely  necessary  before  the  best 
results  may  be  expected. 

Summarized  accounts  are  given  of  some  of  the  more  important  parasites, 
namely,  Anastatus  hifasciatus  and  Schedius  kuvanw  which  attack  the  eggs; 
Olyptapanteles  fulvipes,  Blepharipa  scutellata,  Compsilura  condnnata^  Tachima 
larvarum,  Tricholyga  gratis,  Zygobothria  gUva  and  Carcelia  gnava  which 
destroy  the  caterpillars ;  and  Theronia  sp.,  Chalcis  flavipes,  and  MonodonUmerus 
wreus  which  develop  in  the  pupn.  A  sunomarized  statement  of  the  probable 
lime  at  which  different  species  will  become  effective,  pen  drawings  of  the  para- 
sites considered,  and  diagrams  illustrating  the  dispersion,  numerical  increase, 
and  Increase  In  the  average  abundance  of  an  introduced  insect  accompany  tlie 
account 
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The  natural  control  of  Heterocampa  gruttivitta,  W.  F.  Piske  and  A.  F. 
Bttbgess  {Jour,  Econ.  Ent,,  S  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  889-^94). — In  counts  made  of 
eggs  of  H.  guttivitta  collected  at  Mount  Kearsarge,  N.  H.,  about  the  middle  of 
June,  87.5  per  cesit  were  found  to  be  parasitized  by  a  proctotrypld  which  appears 
to  be  Telenomus  graptw.  Records  of  pupse  collected  in  New  Hampshire  during 
August  show  87  per  cent  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  larr®  of  Calosoma 
frigidutn.  *•  What  conditions  could  have  brought  about  the  remarkable  increase 
of  the  latter  species  during  the  past  few  years  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  but  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  effective  manner  in  which  they  have  supplemented 
each  other's  work  and  reduced  the  numbers  of  Heterocampa  to  a  minimum/* 
Tbe  «K>rmou8  increase  of  C.  frigidum  in  soiittiem  Maine  is  thought  to  be  due  to 
a  general  migration  from  Heterocampa  districts  to  gipsy  and  brown-tail  moth 
regions. 

Beport  of  field  entomologist,  O.  P.  Weldon  (Colorado  8ta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp. 
S1-S5), — ^This  report,  which  relates  particularly  to  work  conducted  in  the  ' 
orchards  of  Mesa  and  Delta  Counties.,  deals  largely  with  the  codling  moth. 

Tbe  season's  observations,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  orchardists,  indicate 
that "  a  spray  such  as  is  thrown  by  a  good  Vermorel  type  nozzle  with  the  coarse 
caps,  and  which  collects  in  little  globules  in  the  calyx  cup,  will  penetrate  be 
Death  the  base  of  the  stamois  to  the  lower  calyx  cup  better,  in  all  probability, 
than  when  driven  in  with  a  coarse  nozzle  of  the  Bordeaux  type  and  200  lbs. 
pressure." 

Experiments  conducted  in  a  numl)er  of  orchards  with  varying  amounts  of 
arsenate  of  lead  per  100  gal.  of  water  gave  the  following  results:  2i  lbs.,  21 
per  cent  wormy;  3  lbs.,  30  per  cent;  3i  lbs.,  25  per  cent;  4  lb&,  41  per  c^it; 
5  lbs.,  38  per  cent ;  and  6  lbs.,  22  per  cent  Ninety-flve  per  cent  of  the  apples 
cm  a  Ben  Davis  tree  In  an  unsprayed  orchard  were  found  to  be  wprmy,  while 
many  orchards  in  the  same  locality  sprayed  only  once  while  the  calyces  were 
open  had  only  6  per  cent  wormy. 

In  spraying  experiments  conducted  on  a  block  of  216  trees  in  an  orcliard  at 
Bckart,  the  following  results  were  obtained :  With  "  Black  Leaf,"  1  part  to  50 
parts  water,  23  per  cent  wormy ;  sulphate  of  nicotine,  10  oz.  to  50  gal.  water, 
30  per  cent;  sulphate  of  nicotine,  12  oz.  to  50  gal.  water,  27  per  cent;  lime, 
25  Iba  to  50  gaL  water,  41  per  cent ;  unsprayed  trees,  41  per  cent ;  sulphid  of 
arsenic,  1  gal.  to  50  gal.  water,  7  per  cent ;  sulphid  of  arsenic,  ^  gal.  to  50  gal. 
water,  6  per  cent;  arsenate  of  lead,  2  Iba  per  100  gal.  water,  5  per  cent; 
arsoiate  of  lead,  3  lbs.  per  100  gal.  water,  4  per  cent ;  and  arsenat^  of  lead,  4 
Iba  per  100  gaL  water,  4  per  cent 

These  results  have  led  the  author  to  the  following  conclusions:  "Nicotine 
preparations  are  of  very  little  value,  if  any,  in  controlling  the  codling  moth. 
Snlphid  of  arsenic  is  practically  as  good  as  arsenate  of  lead,  and  further  experi- 
ments will  probably  show  that  it  is  entirely  as  good.  Two  lbs.  of  arsenate  of 
lead  per  100  gal.  of  water  is  enough,  when  carefully  weighed  and  applied,  to  do 
excellent  work.  ...  A  Vermorel  type  nozzle  is  Just  as  efficient  as  a  Bordeaux 
type  and  does  not  waste  so  much  of  the  spray.  A  low  pressure  is  practically 
as  good  as  a  high,  provided  enough  pains  are  taken  to  do  thorough  work.  It  is 
easier,  however,  to  do  thorough  work  with  a  high  pressure  machine.  One  spray- 
ing given  at  the  time  the  calyx  is  open  is  sufficient  In  certain  localities,  at  least, 
to  control  the  codling  moth." 

Tbe  San  Jos6  scale  was  found  in  16  orchards  but  is  thought  to  have  been 
practically  exterminated  in  2  of  these. 

The  orange  tortrix  (Tortrlx  citrana),  H.  J.  Quayle  (Jour,  Econ.  Ent, 
5  (1910),  No.  5,  pp,  iOl-iOS). — ^Thls  insect  Is  reported  to  have  been  the  source 
of  injury  during  the  season  of  1909-10  in  certain  sections  of  the  southern  Call- 
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fomia  citrus  belt,  being  most  abundant  in  Los  Angeles  Ck>unty  from  Glendale 
to  Pomona.  In  some  of  the  pacl^ing  bouses  during  the  early  part  of  tlie  ship- 
ping season  the  amount  of  wormy  fruit  r^n  between  5  and  10  per  cent.  The 
injury  to  oranges  is  due  to  burrows  made  in  the  fruit  which  usually  go  do 
farther  than  through  the  rind.  In  July  it  was  r^)orted  to  be  attacking  yarious 
greenhouse  plants  at  San  Luis  Obispo. 

The  ^gs  hatch  in  12  days,  the  total  length  of  the  larval  life  is  from  55  to  00 
days,  and  the  pupal  period  from  9  to  12  days  in  midsummer.  It  is  ttiougbt 
that  there  are  probably  3  generations,  or  2  and  a  partial  third. 

Picking  up  and  destroying  the  dropped  fruit  in  the  field  while  the  laira  Is 
still  in  its  burrow  and  destroying  the  wormy  culls  as  they  are  sorted  at  the 
packing  house  is  said  to  be  the  most  feasible  remedy. 

Preventive  and  remedial  work  asralnst  mosquitoes,  L.  O.  Howabd  (U.  8. 
Dept.  Agn,  Bur.  Ent,  Bui,  SS,  pp.  126). — In  this  bulletin,  the  first  to  be  issued 
of  a  series  on  mosquitoes,  the  author  deals  at  length  with  the  work  that  has 
been  carried  on  against  these  pests.  The  subject  is  taken  up  under  the  head- 
ings of  protection  from  bites,  abolition  of  breeding  places,  deterrent  trees  and 
plants,  smudges  and  fumigants,  apparatus  for  catching  adult  mosquitoes,  reme- 
dies for  mosquito  bites,  drainage  measures,  the  value  of  reclaimed  lands,  the 
practical  use  of  natural  enemies  of  mosquitoes,  destruction  of  lar\»,  organiza- 
tion for  community  work,  and  examples  of  mosquito  extemdnative  measures  in 
difl!erent  parts  of  the  world  and  the  sanitary  results  following  them. 

In  summarizing  the  work  as  related  to  this  country  the  author  finds  "that 
considering  the  economic  loss  existing  in  the  United  States  through  malaria, 
nothing  like  the  competent  work  has  been  done  that  should  have  he&a.  done,  or 
really  that  should  have  been  done  in  the  past  8  years  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  tjie  United  States  themselves.  The  United  States  Government  has 
done  admirable  work  in  Cuba,  for  another  people,  and  it  has  done  exceU^t 
work  in  the  Isthmian  Canal  Zone,  but  In  its  own  home  territory  it  lias  done 
nothing.  State  governments  have  done  almost  nothing,  if  we  except  the  drain- 
age work  done  in  New  Jersey.  Malaria  campaigns  have  been  local  and  on  the 
whole  very  unsatisfactory." 

Investigations  of  the  biology  of  the  oxwarble  flj  (Hypoderma  bovis) 
and  methods  of  combating  it,  Stbose  {Arb.  K.  Omdhtsamt.,  S4  {1910),  No.  /, 
pp.  41-76,  figs.  11). — The  author  reviews  the  literature  and  reports  investiga- 
tions of  H.  bovis,  conducted  in  Germany.  He  concludes  that  at  least  a  part  of 
the  larvee  enter  the  body  through  the  skin,  and  that  as  full  grown  larve  they 
leave  the  fiost  largely  during  the  night  or  early  morning  hours. 

The  alfalfa  leaf -weevil,  B.  G.  Titus  {Utah  fiffo.  Bui.  110,  pp.  19-72,  pU. 
17,  fig.  1). — This  is  a  detailed  account  of  studies  pf  the  life  history  and  bio- 
nomics and  of  remedial  measures  for  the  alfalfa  leaf -weevil  {Phtftonomus 
murinus),  a  European  pest  first  discovered  in  Utah  in  1904,  which  threateos 
eventually  to  reach  all  our  alfalfa  growing  regions.  A  preliminary  report  of  the 
author's  investigations  of  this  pest  has  been  previously  noted  (K  S.  R.,  22, 
p.  462). 

A  map  given  of  its  distribution  up  to  July  1,  1910,  shows  Salt  Lake.  Summit, 
Davis,  Weber,  Morgan,  Utah,  Wasatch,  and  Tooele  counties  to  be  infested,  the 
weevils  having  been  found  from  the  lower  levels  of  the  valleys  (4,200  ft)  to 
the  tops  of  the  dividing  mountain  chains  (7,000  to  7,500  ft).  "  During  the  first 
year  of  the  presence  of  the  weevils  there  is  scarcely  any  damage  noticeable. 
The  second  year,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  alfalfa  is  injured  from  i  to  }  of 
the  first  crop  and  from  i  to  i  of  the  second  crop.  The  third  year  of  infesta- 
tion brings  about  a  most  serious  condition.  There  were  many  fields  the  present 
year  which  could  not  be  cut,  and,  where  the  alfalfa  did  grow  to  a  suflBclent 
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height  to  allow  it  to  be  cut,  it  was  not  nearly  mature  and  the  hay  was  of  a 
correspondingly  less  value." 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  weeril  has  been  found  feeding  and  breeding  in 
Utah  on  7  species  of  plants,  namely,  alfalfa,  and  burr,  white  sweet,  yellow  sweet, 
red,  white,  alsike,  and  crimson  cloyers.  In  breeding  cages  the  weevils  refused  to 
feed  on  hairy  vetch  (Vicia  vUlosa)  and  the  buffalo  pea  (Astragalus  utahensis). 

As  regards  distribution  the  author  considers  spring  and  summer  flights  to  be 
the  most  prevalent  and  noticeable  means.  The  weevils  are  found  flying  for 
a  period  of  6  weeks  in  the  early  spring,  after  which  time  the  females  appear  to 
be  80  heavy  with  eggs  that  they  are  rarely  seen  flying  and  then  only  for  short 
distances;  the  summer  flight  is  shorter.  There  is  thought  to  be  very  little 
danger  of  its  distribution  in  seed  coming  from  an  infested  region,  where  such 
seed  has  been  properly  cleaned  by  screening.  It  may,  however,  be  carried  with 
articles  shipped  from  an  infested  region,  and  on  railroads,  in  wagons  and  auto- 
mobiles traveling  through  the  places  where  it  occurs. 

The  life  history  of  the  weevil  for  1909  and  1910  is  graphically  illustrated  by 
means  of  ctiarts.  "A  month  or  6  weeks  after  the  first  emergence  of  the  beetles 
from  hibernation  there  can  be  found  all  stages  of  the  insect  in  the  fields.  With 
our  present  data,  the  life  history  of  any  one  weevil  will  thus  approximate  more 
than  a  year  in  the  adult  stage  or  from  the  time  the  egg  was  laid  to  the  death 
of  the  adult,  45  to  60  weeks;  tliat  is,  the  egg,  7  to  16  days;  first  stage  of  larvse, 
6  to  8  days;  second  stage  of  larvae,  12  to  20  days;  third  stage  of  larvae,  12  to 
30  days ;  pupa,  6  to  14  days ;  and  the  adults  10  to  14  months."  Observations 
indicate  tliat  it  lays  from  200  to  300  eggs. 

Maition  is  made  of  a  number  of  predaceous  enemies  but  as  yet  no  parasite 
has  been  discovered.  Under  remedial  measures  the  author  discusses  pasturing, 
burning  the  fields,  brush  drags,  wire  sweepers,  growing  a  second  crop,  gathering 
machines,  spraying,  and  trapping.  '*  It  is  recommended  that  alfklfa  be  disked 
in  early  spring  to  stimulate  it  to  better  growth.  Cut  the  first  growth  when  the 
most  of  the  eggs  have  been  laid  (middle  of  May)  and  then  brush-drag  the  field 
thoroughly.  Sheep  may  be  pastured  on  the  fields  at  this  time  for  2  weeks  and 
alfalfa  then  watered  and  a  good  crop  will  usually  be  assured.  Gathering 
machines  to  capture  the  larvae  and  beetles  liave  given  good  results  when  used 
on  the  fields  at  the  time  the  insects  are  most  numerous.  Fields  should  be  brush- 
dragged  again  after  the  first  crop  has  be^i  cut . . .  Alfalfa  should  not  be  allowed 
to  grow  more  than  7  or  8  years  in  infested  districts." 

A  bibliography  of  18  titles  Is  appended. 

The  plnm  oorcalio  and  methods  for  its  control,  W.  W.  Chase  (Ga.  Bd. 
Bnt,  Bui.  82,  1910,  pp.  5-38,  figs,  il).— "The  results  of  the  2  years'  experiments 
discussed  in  this  bulletin  show  that  curculio  can  be  controlled  largely  by  ar- 
senate of  lead  at  a  ratio  of  2  lbs.  to  50  gaL  of  water,  to  which  is  added  a  milk 
of  lime  solution  made  from  3  lbs.  of  stone  lime.  Two  applications  are  recom- 
mended, the  first  to  be  applied  as  the  calyces  or  shucks  are  shedding,  and  the 
second  2  weeks  later.  In  thrifty,  healthy  orchards  where  the  foliage  growth  is 
dense^  3  applications  are  recommended.  It  is  unsafe  to  spray  weak  trees  more 
than  twice." 

Technical  papers  on  miscellaneous  forest  insects,  I. — Contributions  to- 
ward a  monogrraph  of  the  bark-weevils  of  the  genus  Pissodes,  A.  D.  Hopkins 
(U.  JS.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  EnU  Bui.  20,  pt.  1.  tech.  ser.,  pp.  68,  pis.  22,  figs.  9).— This 
bnlletin  embodies  information  relating  to  the  destructive  bark- weevils  of  the 
SenoR  Pissodes  tliat  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  economic  investigations  and  publi- 
cations. "Heretofore  comparatively  little  has  been  known  about  the  North 
American  species,  and  consequently  there  has  been  much  confusion  in  collections 
^^  in  published  information,  due  to  the  possession  of  insufficient  facts  relating 
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to  the  destructive  characters  and  habits  of  the  described  species,  and  ee^tecially 
because  of  the  number  of  undescrlbed  species  which  have  not  been  recognized  or 
have  been  wrongly  Identified."  Historical  references  are  followed  by  a  consider- 
ation of  the  taxonomy  of  this  class  of  beetles,  a  revised  classification  being  pre- 
sented with  tables  for  the  separation  of  the  genera.  The  anatomical  details 
of  the  adult,  larva,  and  pupa  are  considered  in  connection  with  namerons 
illustrations. 

"  The  host  trees  of  Pissodes  are,  so  far  as  known,  restricted  to  the  conifers, 
and  include  Pinus,  Picea,  Abies,  Larix,  Pseudotsuga,  and  Cedrus.  Some  of  the 
species  infest  both  living  and  dying  or  newly  felled  trees,  while  oth«*8  appear 
to  confine  their  attack  to  those  which  are  sickly,  dying,  or  felled.  Some  of 
them  infest  the  living  terminals  and  upper  branches,  others  the  upper  or 
middle,  stem,  or  base ;  some  prefer  to  infest  the  thick  bark  of  large  trees,  while 
others  show  a  preference  for  the  thinner  bark  of  saplings  and  pole& 

''The  eggs  are  deposited  in  cavities  excavated  by  means  of  the  beak  in  the 
outer  or  inner  portion  of  the  inner  bark.  Some  species  deposit  one  or  two  eggs 
in  a  single  cavity,  while  others  deposit  many.  The  larvae  obtain  theib  food 
from  the  inner  bark  through  which  they  extend  their  irregular  mines  and  when 
they  have  completed  their  development  they  excavate  transformation  cells,  or 
pupal  cases,  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  wood,  or,  rarely,  in  the  inner  bark. 
These  cells  are  enclosed  by  a  thick  covering  of  excelslor-like  wood  fiber,  forming 
the  so-called  *chip  cocoons,'  which  are  perhaps  a  more  characteristic  feature 
of  the  species  of  this  genus  than  of  any  other. 

"The  characteristic  features  in  the  life  history  of  the  ^)ecies  are  the  long 
life  of  the  adult,  the  slow  sexual  maturity,  the  long  period  in  which  eggs  may 
be  deposited  by  a  single  female,  and  a  single  generation  annually.  In  some 
species  the  broods  develop  within  two  or  three  months  after  the  eggs  are  de- 
posited, while  in  others  it  requires  a  longer  period.  The  adults  of  some  of  the 
i^)ecles  emerge  from  the  bark  and  hibernate  in  the  ground,  while  others  paas 
the  winter  in  the  bark. 

**  The  genus  is  represented  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States  characterised 
by  natural  growth  of  their  host  trees,  and  in  other  sections  whoe  such  trees 
have  been  introduced  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  support  them.*' 

In  a  key  and  synopses  of  the  adult,  pupal,  and  larval  characters  which  fol- 
low, an  attempt  is  made  toward  a  natural  classification  of  the  species  of  Pissodes 
into  primary  and  secondary  divisions,  sections,  series,  etc.,  according  to  char- 
acters which  indicate  lines  of  specialization  and  natural  affinities.  Forty-two 
species  are  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  genus,  30  of  which  occur  in  North 
America,  23  of  these  being  described  as  new  to  science.  The  species  described 
as  new  are:  P.  similis,  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  North  Carolina,  on 
Abies  haUamea  and  A.  fraseri;  P.  utahensis  from  British  Columbia  and  Utah 
and  P.  harberi  from  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  their  hosts  not  being 
known,  but  probably  Picea;  P.  sitchensis  from  Oregon  and  Washington  on 
Picea  Htchcnsia;  P.  engelmanni  from  Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Montana  on  Pk?«i 
engelmanni;  P.  approximatus,  occurring  from  Maine  and  Canada  south  to 
North  Carolina  on  Pinus  strohus,  P.  rigida,  P.  echinata,  P.  resinosa,  P,  vb-- 
giniana,  and  P.  pwngens;  P.  schtoarzi,  occurring  from  Alberta,  Canada,  sooth  to 
Colorado  on  Pinus  ponderosa  scopulorum;  P.  canadensis  from  Manitoba,  host 
tree  not  known  but  evidently  pine ;  P.  deodarw  from  Georgia  on  Cedrus  deodara; 
P.  calif ornicus  from  the  Yosemite  Valley,  Cal.,  on  Pinus  ponderosa;  P.yosemlte 
from  California  and  Washington  on  Pinus  ponderosa  and  P.  lambertiana;  P. 
wehbi  from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  on  Pinus  strobiformis,  P.  scopulorum,  and 
P.  murraynna  (contorta) ;  P.  radiatae  from  California  and  WashingtCHi  on 
Pirms  radiata  and  P.  sylvestris;  P.  flskei  from  New  Hampshire  on  Picea  ruhens 
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and  P.  tnariana;  P.  nigtXB  from  New  Hampehire  on  Picea  mariana;  P.  punc- 
tieoUis  from  West  Virginia  on  Picea  rubens;  P.  murrayanw  from  Oregon  on 
Pinus  murrayana;  P.  coloradensis  from  South  Dakota  and  central  Colorado  on 
Pioea  canadensis  and  probably  on  P.  engelmanni;  P.  aZ(Mcen«to  from  Alaska 
probably  on  Picea;  P.  burkei  from  Utah  and  Ck>lorado  on  Abies  lasiocarpa;  P. 
piperi  from  Washington,  Idaho,  and  British  Ck>lnmbia  cm  A&ie8  lasiocarpa  and 
A.  oonoolor;  P.  fraseri  from  North  Carolina  on  AMe#  fraseri;  and  P.  curHei 
from  British  Colombia,  the  host  unknown,  probably  Finns.  The  other  7  species 
recognized  as  occurring  in  ^orth  America  ar^:  P.  strobi,  P.  nemorensis,  P. 
fasdatus,  P.  oo«la<tM,  P.  rotiifktofiM,  P.  duMtM,  and  P.  afflnis. 

The  work  concludes  with  a  bibliography  of  67  titles. 

Hosts  of  Strepsiptera,  C.  Robebtson  (Canad.  Bnt.,  42  (1910),  No.  10,  pp. 
S2S-3S0). — ^The  author  presents  a  list  of  36  species  of  Hymenoptera  which  he 
has  found  to  serve  as  hosts  of  Strepsiptera. 

Bees,  R.  Robertson  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts,  1910,  p.  SSI), — In  wintering 
experiments  it  was  found  that  dysentery  occurred  in  the  hives  of  8  colonies 
that  wintered  on  their  sealed  stores,  though  there  was  but  very  little  and  in 
but  one  of  3  colonies  that  wintered  on  a  sugar  sirup  made  of  granulated  sugar 
and  wat^  2 : 1  by  weight,  the  water  l>eing  first  boiled  and  the  sugar  then  stirred 
in.  It  is  stated  that  the  practice  of  placing  colonies  in  cellars  late  in  the  fall, 
removing  the  covers  and  quilts  from  the  hives,  then  placing  3  empty  grain  bags 
over  each  and  raising  the  bodies  from  the  bottom  boards  at  their  entrance 
with  2  in.  blocks  has  giv^i  such  good  results  that  it  is  being  generally  adopted 
in  Nova  Scotia.  This  practice  allows  of  such  good  ventilation  that  mildew 
never  appears  on  the  frames. 

Aphelinns  diaspidis,  H.  J.  Quatlb  (Jour.  Eccn.  Bnt,  S  (1910),  No.  5,  pp. 
^M^i).— This  article  deals  with  the  life  history  and  bi<momics  of  A.  diaspidis, 
the  only  parasite  of  the  red  or  orange  scale  (Ohrysomphalus  aurantii)  of 
economic  Importance  in  California. 

*'  The  duration  of  the  egg  stage  is  from  4  to  5  days,  of  the  larval  stage  12  to 
16  days,  and  of  the  pupal  stage  8  to  10  daya  The  adult,  under  nearly  normal 
conditions,  usually  died  in  4  or  5  days.**  It  has  been  found  that  this  species 
may  reproduce  parthenogenetically. 

STew  parasites  of  the  genus  ]fl[erai>ora8,  E.  S.  Tuckeb  (Canad.  Ent.,  42 
(1910),  No.  10,  pp.  S41-S46). — ^Three  parasites  are  here  described  as  new, 
namely,  M.  utibilis,  collected  in  seed  wheat,  com,  and  oats  at  Piano,  Tex.,  con- 
taining Calandra  oryzce,  and  also  bred  from  an  ear  of  com  infested  by  C.  oryzos, 
collected  in  a  field  near  Shreveport,  La.;  If.  vandinei,  bred  from  rice  infested 
by  C.  oryzw,  collected  at  Welsh  and  Lake  Arthur,  La.,  and  Piano  and  El 
Campo,  Tex. ;  and  M.  requisiius,  bred  with  M.  vandkiei  from  the  material  col- 
lected at  Welsh,  La. 

Life  history  notes  and  control  of  the  common  orchard  mites  Tetranychus 
bimacolatus  and  Bryobia  pratensis,  G.  P.  Weldon  (Jour.  Econ.  Eni.,  S 
(1910),  No.  5,  pp.  iSO-iSJ^). — The  hibernation  of,  summer  habits,  and  control 
measures  for  these  species  are  described.  See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R., 
23,  p.  264). 

Spraying,  W.  T.  Maooun  (Canada  Ewpt.  Farms  Rpts.  1910,  pp.  150-154). — 
In  experiments  conducted  during  the  spring  of  1909  a  commercial  brand  of 
lime-sulphur,  diluted  with  water  1 :  11,  did  not  destroy  the  eggs  of  the  apple 
aphis.  Results  obtained  from  spraying  nursery  stock  with  two  commercial 
insecticides,  whale-oil  soap  and  kerosene  emulsion,  are  briefly  noted. 

In  experiments  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  Paris  green  with  arse- 
nate of  lead  and  to  show  what  quantity  of  the  latter  is  the  most  economical  to 
use  in  combating  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  1  lb.  of  Paris  green  to  40  gaL  of 
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water  gave  quite  oatisftictory  reBults.  Eight  oz.  of  Paris  green  to  40  gaL  of  water 
did  not  prove  so  effective;  but  3  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead  was  more  effective,  and 
2  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead  as  effective,  as  tbe  1  lb.  of  Paris  green.  A  formula 
of  8  OS.  Paris  green  and  1}  Iba  arsenate  of  lead  to  40  gaL  water  gave  as  good 
results  as  any.  Ars^iite  of  lime  formulas  were  also  effective,  but  3  applications 
were  necessary  in  order  to  control  the  larvae.  In  a  second  experiment,  where  a 
different  brand  of  arsenate  of  lead  was  used  and  oth^  formulas  tried,  it  was 
found  that  2  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  40  gal.  of  water  was  quite  effective, 
though  slightly  better  results  were  obtained  with  l{irger  quantities.  The  results 
obtained  from  aUsenite  of  lime  formulas  were  not  as  satisfactory  as  were 
those  where  1  lb.  of  Paris  green,  or  2  lbs.  or  more  of  arsoiate  of  lead,  waa 
used.  It  would  appear  from  these  trials  that  the  best  formulas  are  arsenate  of 
lead,  from  2  to  3  Iba  to  40  gal.  of  water ;  Paris  green,  1  lb.  to  40  gal.  of  water; 
and  Paris  green  8  oz.,  with  arsenate  of  lead  1}  Iba  to  40  gaL  wat^*.  It  is 
thought  that  Paris  green  and  arsenate  of  lead  applied  together  will  give  better 
results  on  the  whole  than  the  2  applied  separately. 

Spraying  machinery,  W.  H.  Goodwin  (Ohio  8ta.  Bui.  216,  pp.  491^26,  fig*. 
27). — This  bulletin  discusses  the  various  factors  to  be  considered  in  choosing  a 
spray  pump.  A  list  is  given  of  the  manufacturers  who  make  various  kinds  of 
spraying  machines.  Tabular  descriptions  of  these  machines  follow,  giving  tlie 
capacity,  as  estimated  by  the  companies  and  by  using  the  actual  amount  of 
liquid  displaced  per  minute  by  the  plunger,  the  type  of  valves  used  in  the  pump^ 
the  length  of  stroke  and  diameter  of  the  cylinders,  and  additional  remarks  upon 
tbe  various  types. 

Fumigation  box  materials,  W.  E.  Hinds  (Jour.  Econ.  Ent,  S  (1910),  No. 
5,  pp.  S9iS98,  pi.  1). — ^Tests  made  of  the  comparative  porosity  of  37  samples 
of  fumigation  materials  are  reported. 

The  results  show  that  in  the  construction  of  fumigation  boxes  it  is  best  to 
depoid  for  gas  tightness  upon  heavy  paper  with  the  edges  or  oyerlappings 
securely  sealed  by  glue  rather  than  upon  the  quality  of  lumber,  the  tightness  of 
the  Joints,  or  a  finishing  coat.  With  hydrocyanic  gas  there  is  less  difficulty 
because  of  its  lack  of  the  solvent  power  possessed  by  carbon  disulphid. 

FOODS— HITHAN  NTTTBITION. 

Principles  and  practice  of  ice  cream  making,  B.  M.  Washbubn  (Vermont 
8ia.  But.  155,  pp.  92,  dgm.  1). — ^The  importance  of  the  ice  cream  industry  in  tbe 
United  States  and  the  possible  value  of  this  industry  in  Vermont  are  discussed, 
a  large  amount  of  information  on  the  classification  of  ice  creams  and  other  simi- 
lar topics  is  presented,  and  the  results  are  reported  of  studies  of  ice  cream  malt- 
ing, particularly  under  factory  conditions. 

Quotations  from  the  author's  sunmiary  follow : 

**  There  are  two  general  classes  of  ice  cream  recognized ;  the  plain  (raw),  aod 
the  French  (cooked  custard). 

"  The  flavor  is  influenced  by  the  fat  cont«it  of  the  cream ;  by  its  freedom  firom 
contamination  of  all  sorts ;  by  a  low  cream  acidity ;  by  the  addition  of  minute 
quantities  of  common  salt;  and  by  the  ripening  or  aging  of  the  ice  cream.  A 
good  body  is  the  result  of  the  presence  of  plenty  of  fat,  but  not  too  much ;  of  tbe 
aging  and  thorough  cooling  of  the  cream ;  and,  sometimes,  of  the  use  of  fillers. 
A  fine  texture  is  promoted  by  the  richness  of  the  cream ;  by  the  proper  conduct 
of  the  freezing  process ;  by  the  aging  of  the  cream ;  and,  if  the  goods  are  not  to 
be  used  promptly,  by  the  use  of  a  gelatinoid  binder.  Swell  (or  overrun)  is 
caused  by  the  incorporation  of  air  into  the  cream,  and  is  affected  by  the  vis- 
cosity of  the  cream ;  by  the  rate  of  freezing ;  and  particularly  by  the  length  of 
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time  elapsing  while  the  cream  is  dropping  from  d4  to  29^  F. ;  and  by  the  speed 
of  the  agitating  mechanism.  The  richness  or  leanness  of  the  cream  within 
working  limits  has  but  little  effect  thereon;  neither  does  the  use  of  gelatin, 
gnm  tragacanth  or  oth^  binders.  The  time  element  in  the  conduct  of  the  proc- 
ess depends  upon  the  initial  temperature  of  the  cream ;  upon  the  rate  of  flow  of 
and  the  temperature  of  the  brine  or  upon  the  pr(^x>rtions  of  salt  and  ice  used ; 
npon  tlie  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  fragments  of  ice  and  the  particles  of  salt ; 
and  upon  the  amount  of  sugar  used  in  the  cream. 

**  Its  flayer,  fat  content,  warmth  or  coldness,  acidity,  the  method  of  handling 
(separation,  pasteurization,  homogenization,  etc.) ;  all  these  have  effect  upon 
the  final  product.  A  clean  cream  is  of  course  essential.  Neither  a  very  rich 
nor  a  too  thin  cream  should  be  used,  about  22  p^  cent  fat  seeming  ideal  .  .  . 

"A  filler  is  used  to  give  body ;  a  binder  to  prevent  coarse  crystallization  when 
held  for  one  day  or  longer.  Starch,  flour,  eggs  and  rennet  are  used  as  flllers 
with  greater  or  less  satisfaction,  generally  lees.  Qelatin,  gum  tragacanth,  and 
ice  cream  powders  are  used  as  binders  often  with  good  satisfaction ;  but  their 
nse,  though  legal  in  Vermont,  is  forbidden  in  several  States.  There  appear  to 
be  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  use  of 
binders  in  commercial  cream.  The  adverse  arguments  are  that  Inferiority  and 
age  are  thus  concealed,  the  swell  unduly  augmented,  the  use  of  low-grade  mate- 
rials oicouraged,  insanitary  holding  conditions  favored  and  adequate  food 
control  rendered  difilcult.  Those  advanced  in  favor  of  their  use  are  that  they 
prevent  granulation  and  consequent  deterioration,  discourage  the  return  and 
rensage  of  unsold  goods,  and  assist  trade  regulations.  .  .  . 

**  The  reasons  for,  the  necessity  of,  and  the  directions  for  modifsing  and  stand- 
ardizing of  creams  used  for  ice  cream  making  are  described  and  examples  of 
the  calculations  given,  together  with  tabulated  matter  pertinent  thereto;  a 
sdieme  for  the  simple  testing  of  the  butter  fat  content  of  ice  cream  is  explained ; 
a  score  card  for  ice  cream  Judging  is  suggested ;  the  method  of  calculating  ice 
cream  jrields  is  reviewed ;  the  equipment  necessary  for  one  to  enter  upon  com- 
mercial ice  cream  making  on  a  moderate  scale  is  indicated ;  the  proflts  of  the 
industry  as  compared  with  butter  making  are  shown ;  a  few  unsolved  problems 
are  briefed;  references  are  made  to  literature  which  will  prove  helpful  to 
operators;  the  scant  bibliography  is  listed;  and  the  bulletin  is  closed  with  an 
index." 

A  number  of  formulas  for  ice  cream  making  are  presented. 

Ice  cream,  A.  MoOnx  (Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept  Canada  Bui.  218,  pp.  15). — 
Of  125  samples  examined  88  were  reported  up  to  standard  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  f^t  required,  namely,  14  per  cent  The  author  states  that  there  has 
been  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  Canadian  ice  cream  during 
the  past  2  years. 

[The  examination  of  batter  and  other  food  products  and  miscellaneous 
food  topics],  J.  FoxTST  (Penn,  Dept.  Agr.,  Mo.  Bui.  Dairy  and  Food  Div.,  8 
{1910),  No9.  4,  pp.  87;  6,  pp.  T7). — ^The  results  of  the  examination  of  a  large 
number  of  samples  of  dairy  products  and  miscellaneous  food  products  are 
r^x>rted,  together  with  an  account  of  suits  and  prosecutions  and  a  list  of  licenses 
issued.  Butter  versus  oleomargarine  is  one  of  the  miscellaneous  food  topics 
discussed. 

[Miscellaneous  food  topics],  B.  W.  Burke  (Ann.  Rpt.  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil 
Conur.  Wyo..  6  (1910),  pp.  72). — ^Data  are  given  regarding  the  inspection  of 
toods,  drugs,  and  oils,  and  miscellaneous  information  summarized  concerning  a 
number  of  pure  food  topics.  Of  495  samples  examined  399  were  passed,  93 
were  not  passed,  and  3  were  declared  illegal. 
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Notices  of  Judgment  (U,  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Notices  of  Judgment  692-493,  p.  1 
each;  694,  pp.  2;  695,  p.  1;  696,  pp.  2;  697,  pp.  11;  698-699,  pp.  2  each;  700,  pp. 
12;  701,  p.  1;  702,  pp.  2;  70S,  pp.  3;  704-705,  pp.  2  each;  706,  p.  1;  707,  pp.  3; 
708-709,  pp.  2  each). — ^These  notices  of  judgment  have  to  do  with  the  mifibrand- 
ing  of  yaniUa  extract,  drug  products  and  cheeses;  the  adulteration  of  biacuitfl; 
canned  pineapples,  and  olive  oil;  the  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  straw- 
berry jam  and  quince  jam»  com  sirup  and  sorghum  compound,  peach  presenreSk 
blackberry  preserves,  apple  butter,  and  preserves ;  and  the  alleged  misbranding 
of  drug  products 

[Heat  and  fish  goods],  P.  Kickelhahn  iJahrh.  Deut.  Landw.  OeseU.^  ^ 
(1910),  No.  3,  pp.  594-605). — ^A  summary  of  data  regarding  the  examination  of 
a  number  of  samples  of  canned  goods  and  other  preserved  meat  and  fish 
products. 

Concerning  the  policy  followed  in  the  inspection  of  meat  in  (German  citi68| 
H.  Gerlich  (Arch.  Deut.  Landw.  Rats,  34  {1910),  pp.  130-212).— A  large  amount 
of  statistical  and  other  data  are  summarized  and  discussed. 

Note  on  the  setting  of  gelatin,  Olive  Q.  Pattebson  and  Clara  G.  Bensoh 
(Jour.  Home  Econ.,  2  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  656,  ^57).— Accordhig  to  the  authors' 
experiments,  which  are  briefly  summarized,  gelatin  may  be  freed  of  its  mineral 
matter  and  tyrosin-holding  impurities  without  affecting  the  gelatinizing  power 
of  its  solutions.  The  effect  of  boiling  on  gelatin  solutions  was  also  tested  and 
it  was  found  that  while  boiling  for  1  hour  did  not  prevent  gelatinization  long- 
continued  boiling  diminished  it.  With  respect  to  the  effect  of  citric  and 
acetic  acids,  it  was  found  that  4  per  cent  gelatin  solutions  containing  citric 
acid  to  a  concentration  of  1  per  cent  would  gelatinize  in  the  cold  afta*  15 
minutes*  boiling,  but  that  after  10  minutes*  boiling  of  a  3  per  cent  solution 
with  0^  per  cent  citric  acid  the  gelatinizing  power  had  considerably  decreased. 

In  the  authors'  opinion  more  work  is  needed  before  definite  deductions  can 
be  drawn. 

Microscopical  study  of  cereal  foods,  W.  H.  Kendell  (Midland  Druggist 
and  Pharm.  Rev.,  44  (1910),  No.  7,  pp.  4^9-422;  abs.  in  Chem.  ZentU.,  1910,  II, 
No.  17,  pp.  1322). — ^The  results  of  an  extended  microscopical  study  are  reported 
of  the  starch  and  cell  tissue  of  breakfast  foods  made  from  wheat,  com,  oats, 
rice,  and  barley. 

Iroquois  uses  of  maize  and  other  food  plants,  A.  O.  Pabkeb  (N.  T.  State 
Mus.  Bui.  144,  pp.  119,  pis.  31,  figs.  23). — ^A  large  amount  of  data  is  sum- 
marized regarding  the  preparation  and  uses  by  the  Iroquois  Indians  of  Indian 
com  and  other  food  materials.    A  list  of  authorities  quoted  is  appended. 

The  chemical  composition  of  Kafir  com,  I,  B.  O.  Baibd  and  G.  K.  Fbakcis 
(Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  2  (1910),  No.  12,  pp.  531-534,  fig.  i).— The 
results  of  a  comparative  study  of  Kafir  com  and  Indian  com  are  reported, 
particularly  with  reference  to  t)roximate  composition,  the  composition  of  the 
nitrogen-free  extract,  the  value  of  the  two  grains  for  producing  alcohol,  the 
character  of  the  fat  and  ash  constituents,  and  the  draft  of  the  two  crops  on 
the  soil.  According  to  the  authors'  summary,  proximate  analysis  shows  that 
Kafir  com  compares  favorably  with  Indian  com. 

'*  Kafir  com  is  more  uniform  than  com  in  composition.  It  is  a  cheap  food. 
Alcohol  and  glucose  can  be  produced  cheaper  from  Kafir  com  than  from  com 
if  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  alone  considered.  Kafir  com  removes  a 
smaller  quantity  of  the  important  plant  foods  from  the  soil  than  com.  This 
fact  has  been  shown  by  analyses  of  the  ash  of  both  grains  which  were  grown 
under  similar  conditions.  The  fat  from  the  Kafir  kemel  is  a  solid  whicb 
melts  at  44.2*.  It  should  be  valuable  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps  and  fatty 
acid  products." 
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Plantain  meal  in  Dominican  Bepublic,  P.  B.  Holland  (Daily  Cons,  and 
Trade  Rpts.  [U.  fif.J,  IS  {1910),  No.  147,  p.  Ii55).— A  brief  description  is  given 
of  the  manafactare  and  uses  of  plantain  floar  or  meal  together  with  data 
regarding  the  cost  of  mannfacture. 

Milliner  and  baking  tests,  C.  E.  Saundebs  (Canada  Empt,  Fartna  Rpts. 
1910,  pp.  167-170), — ^Brief  notes  are  recorded  regarding  tests  carried  <m  in  COD- 
tinnation  of  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.»  22,  p.  367). 

From  a  comparison  of  new  and  standard  varieties  of  spring  wheat  of  the 
crop  of  1909  it  appears  that  several  of  the  new  cross-bred  varieties  produced 
stronger  flour  than  any  of  the  samplf^s  of  Red  Fife  tested  and  that  in  several 
cases  the  color  of  the  bread  from  cross-bred  wheats  is  "remarkably  good." 
**  The  propagation  of  these  phenomenally  promising  wheats  will  be  pushed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  Most  of  them  ripen  very  much  earlier  than  Red  Fife  and 
giTe  a  good  yield  of  hard,  red  kernels.*'  Kubanka,  the  only  durum  wheat 
tested,  showed  a  very  high  baking  strength. 

A  study  of  the  effects  of  storage  on  wheat  and  flours  confirmed  the  results  of 
earlier  work  as  to  its  beneficial  effect  upon  the  color  of  flour  and  the  baking 
strength,  whether  the  material  is  kept  as  flour  or  as  wheat.  Under  proper 
storage  the  author  considers  that  both  wheat  and  flour  continue  to  improve  for 
considerably  more  than  a  year. 

Additional  work  also  confirmed  the  conclusion  that  wheat  may  be  subjected 
to  a  very  considerable  amount  of  dampness  without  causing  the  resulting  flour 
to  lose  its  baking  strength,  indeed  sometimes  a  gain  in  strength  was  noted. 
**  Some  light  was  thrown  on  the  cause  of  this  gain  by  the  discovery  that  the 
addition  of  a  very  small  amount  of  malt  flour  to  the  flour  made  from  the  original 
sample  of  wheat  (which  had  not  been  rendered  damp)  produced  bread  almost 
id^itical  with  that  made  from  the  damp  wheat  without  the  addition  of  malt. 
The  addition  of  malt  flour  to  the  samples  of  flour  made  from  the  damp  wheat 
produced  little  or  no  effect." 

As  r^ards  the  effect  of  fertilizers  on  flour  strength,  ''no  striking  influence 
was  obsen'ed  from  any  form  of  fertilizer  and  .  .  .  ezliausted  soil  produced  flour 
of  unimpaired  baking  strength." 

The  artificial  bleaching  of  flour  was  also  studied.  '*In  some  instances,  the 
bleached  flours  appeared  to  be  very  slightly  stronger  for  bread  making  than  the 
unbleached,  and  in  others  they  appeared  to  be  very  slightly  weaker,  but  the 
differaices  observed  were  all  extremely  slight  and  probably  within  the  limits  of 
unaTOidable  experimental  error.  Certainly  the  artificial  bleaching,  while  giving 
to  the  flour  a  paler  tint  somewhat  like  that  which  is  produced  by  natural  bleach- 
ing, does  not  impart  the  increased  strength  which  flour  almost  always  obtains 
from  prolonged  storage  under  good  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  artiflcial  bleaching  properly  carried  out,  as  in  the  samples  examined, 
does  not  appreciably  injure  the  bread-making  strength  of  the  flour.  Bleaching 
had  no  effect,  so  far  as  could  be  observed,  on  the  flavor  of  the  bread." 

Bleached  flour,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada  Expt  Farms  Rpts.  1910,  pp,  196- 
20S). — Flours  bleached  under  the  auspices  of  a  station  ofiicial  were  studied  in 
comparison  with  unbleached  flours.  According  to  the  author,  In  every  instance 
the  bleached  flour  was  lighter  in  color  and  drier,  the  average  difference  in 
moisture  content  between  bleached  and  unbleached  flours  being  0.66  per  cent. 
The  bleaching  process  was  not  found  to  affect  the  ash  content  or  the  fat  con- 
tent appreciably.  **It  was  observed,  however,  that  the  extracted  fat  of  the 
bleached  flour  Was  invariably  paler  than  that  of  the  corresponding  untreated 
flour.** 

The  analytical  data  did  not  show  that  bleaching  had  any  influence  on  the 
nitrogen.      ''Throughout  the  series  the  results  of  each  pair  (bleached  and 
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unbleached)  are  extremely  close,  certainly  the  differences  are  such  as  might  be 
ascribed  to  experimental  error." 

Determinations  of  wet  and  dry  gluten  "yielded  nothing  of  diagnostic  yalne, 
unless  the  paler  color  of  the  gluten  from  the  bleached  flour  could  be  so  con- 
sidered. Not  only  were  the  amounts  of  wet  and  dry  gluten  appreciably  the  sanie 
for  the  unbleached  and  bleached  samples  of  flour,  but  no  differences  could  be 
discerned  in  their  resiliency  and  elasticity." 

Detel;^linations  of  the  nitrite  nitrogen  made  witliin  3  weeks  after  tlie  bleach- 
ing showed  that  10  of  the  11  samples  of  bleached  flour  examined  contained  less 
than  0.5  parts  per  million.  No  nitrite  nitrogen  was  found  in  the  samples  of 
unbleached  flour  examined. 

From  tests  with  bread  made  from  bleached  and  unbleached  flour  the  con- 
clusion was  reached  that  *'  flour  free  from  nitrite-reacting  material  baked  in  an 
electric  oven  will  yield  bread  free  from  nitrites."  If  bread  is  made  from  flour 
containing  considerable  amounts  of  nitrite  nitrogen,  and  similarly  baked,  it 
may  or  may  not  be  free  from  nitrites,  but  in  any  case  the  amount  will  be  very 
considerably  reduced. 

From  the  experimental  data  the  author  concludes  that  the  moisture  content 
of  both  bleached  and  unbleached  flour  when  similarly  exposed  varies  directly 
with  the  hygroscopic  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Since  the  bleached  flour 
was  found  to  be  slightly  drier  and  its  absorptive  capacity  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  the  unbleached  flour,  the  results  reported  "  give  some  support  to  the 
contention  that  a  slightly  larger  amount  of  bread  could  be  obtained  from  the 
former." 

Experiments  were  made  on  the  bleaching  effect  of  sunlight  and  of  air,  and 
according  to  the  author,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  air  in  the  abs«ice  of 
direct  sunlight  exercises  a  bleaching  influence.  The  examination  of  2  samides 
of  flour  bleached  by  exposure  to  air  and  light  showed  that  both  samples  con- 
tained nitrate  nitrogen  to  the  extent  of  0.05  part  per  million. 

Preserved  vegetables,  G.  Jaenscu  (Jahrb,  Deut,  Landw.  OeselL,  26  {1910), 
No,  S,  pp.  605-S07). — ^Data  are  given  regarding  the  examination  of  a  number 
of  samples  of  canned  vegetables  and  other  vegetable  producta 

The  dietetic  value  of  fruit,  W.  R.  Lazenby  (Trans.  Mass.  Hort.  8oe.,  1910, 
pt.  1,  pp.  89-97). — In  connection  with  a  summary  of  data  on  the  food  value  of 
fruits  and  nuts  the  author  states  that  he  has  found  differences  in  the  water 
content  of  underdeveloped  and  well  developed  fruits,  less  than  80  per  cent 
being  found  in  "nubbin"  strawberries,  "cull"  peaches,  and  "runty"  apples, 
as  compared  with  90  per  cent  in  fine  but  not  overgrown  specimens  of  these 
fruits.  He  states,  further,  that  92  per  cent  of  water  was  found  in  fine  large 
peaches  in  comparison  with  84  per  cent  In  small  peaches  of  the  same  variety. 

Data  are  also  recorded  for  a  number  of  sorts  of  nuts,  regarding  the  numb«'  of 
nuts  in  a  pound,  the  percentage  of  shell  or  waste,  and  the  percentage  of  kemd, 
and  the  cost  of  whole  nuts  and  of  the  edible  portion.  "  It  was  found  during 
the  course  of  the  investigation  that  with  the  most  careful  cracking  of  some 
of  the  larger  nuts,  there  is  a  *  milling  *  or  cracking  loss  of  nearly  2  per  cent 
of  the  total  weight  of  kernels." 

Fruit  products,  Baieb  {Jahrh.  Deut  Landw.  (Resell,  25  (1910)^  No.  S,  pp. 
608-612). — Data  are  given  regarding  the  examination  of  a  number  of  sampleB 
of  Jelly  and  other  fruit  products. 

Marmalade,  jelly  and  fruit  pastes,  F.  Habtel  and  J.  Sollinq  {Ztschr. 
Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  20  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  708-712).— Analyses  of 
commercial  products  are  reported  and  discussed  as  a  reference  for  standards 
which  are  proposed  for  such  goods. 
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Grape,  frait,  and  berry  wines. — ^Pastes  and  other  products,  F.  ton  Canstein 
iJahrb,  Deut.  Landw.  Oeaell,,  25  {1910),  No,  3,  pp.  612-616).— Vfines,  macaroni, 
and  other  products  were  examined. 

The  nuclein  content  of  foods,  particularly  those  of  East  Indian  origrin, 
G.  J.  Jebbink  {Over  het  Nucieinengehalte  van  menschelyk  voedsel  en  vooral 
van  Ind4sche  V€rsnap€nngen..Di8$„  1910;  abs,  in  ZentbL  Oesam.  Physiol,  u. 
Path.  StoJfwechseU,  n.  ser.,  5  {1910),  No.  21,  p.  82P ) .—Analyses  of  60  foods 
and  condiments  are  reported,  the  work  being  undertakoi  with  special  reference 
to  the  relation  of  organic  phoephoms  to  beriberi. 

Notes  on  the  diet  of  professional  athletes,  T.  Siebebt  {Umachau,  14 
{1910),  No.  49,  pp.  975,  976,  /Iff,  1). — ^The  author  records  data  concerning  the 
food  habits  of  several  professlcmal  athletes.  In  his  observations  the  quantity 
and  character  of  the  food  varied  very  widely  and  he  concludes  that  each  man 
must  select  the  food  which  suits  his  Individual  needs. 

The  feeding  of  school  children,  Helene  Simon  {Die  Schulspeiaung.  Leip- 
sic,  1909.  pp.  VIII+9S). — ^Pioneer  work  in  the  systematic  feeding  of  school 
children,  the  conditions  which  must  be  met,  and  other  questions  are  discussed 
with  reference  to  work  In  Germany  and  other  countries. 

The  food  of  school  children  in  Mannheim,  Helene  Simon  {8oz.  Praxis,  20 
{1910),  No.  9,  pp.  280,  281). — Statistical  and  other  data  are  given  regarding  the 
feeding  of  school  children  under  municipal  auspices. 

Beport  of  the  penny  lunch  experiment  in  Boston,  January  1  to  June  30, 
1910,  Ellen  H.  Richabds  {Jour.  Uome  Econ.,  2  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  648-65S).— 
An  account  of  the  enterprise  is  given  and  suggestions  made  for  future  work. 

A  day's  metabolism,  Claba  C.  Benson  et  al.  {Jour.  Home  Econ.,  2  {1910), 
.Vo.  6,  p.  65S). — The  results  are  briefly  reported  of  an  experiment  In  which  the 
nitrogen  balance  was  determined  with  a  subject  on  a  mixed  diet.  The  urine 
was  collected  at  hour  intervals. 

The  day*s  diet  supplied  11.56  gm.  nitrogen  and  0.74  gm.  was  found  in  the 
urine  and  1.38  gin,  in  the  feces,  which  implies  a  gain  of  0.44  gm.  The  total 
phosphorus  excretion  for  24  hours  was  0.7  gm.  and  the  sodium  chlorld  excretion 
7.2  gm. 

A  comparison  of  the  total  nitro^ren  excretion  of  either  kidney  in  normal 
individuals  during  varsring  periods  of  time,  T.  B.  Babeinger,  Jr.,  and  B.  S. 
Babbingeb  {Amer,  Jow.  Physiol.,  21  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  119-121).— -A  number  of, 
observations  of  the  quantities  excreted  by  each  kidney  are  recorded.  In  one 
case  the  amounts  were  found  to  be  equal.  Six  times  they  varied  by  less  than 
10  per  cent  and  4  times  they  varied  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

"As  regards  the  total  nitrogen,  in  one  case  the  quantities  were  equal.  In 
sevai  cases  they  varied  by  less  than  1  gm.  per  liter.  In  two  cases  they  varied 
by  between  1  and  2  gm.  i>er  liter.  The  nitrogen-urea  plus  ammonia-urea  showed 
in  three  cases  a  variation  of  less  than  1  gm.  per  liter  and  in  six  cases  a  variation 
of  between  1  and  2  gm." 

The  work  of  digestion  in  a  carbohydrate  diet  in  relation  to  the  physical 
influence  of  food,  O.  MihXEB  {Biochem.  Ztschr.,  28  {1910),  No.  5-6,  pp.  4^- 
j55).— Experiments  were  made  with  dogs  and  included  studies  of  the  respira- 
tory quotient  and  related  factora 

According  to  the  author,  the  results  indicate  that  when  starch  was  taken  the 
amount  of  «iergy  liberated  from  the  body  was  much  greater  than  was  the  case 
with  sugar.  The  observation  that  small  amounts  of  food  involved  less  work  of 
the  digestive  organs  than  larger  quantities  in  his  opinion  needs  further  study. 
In  general,  he  concludes  that  his  results  with  large  quantities  of  starch  and 
sugar  show  that  on  a  starch  diet  9.25  calories  per  100  calories  of  digested  mate- 
rial were  produced  during  8  hours  in  excess  of  the  value  for  a  fasting  animal^ 
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and  that  the  Increase  was  only  5.61  calories  per  100  calories  in  the  case  of  grape 
sugar.  The  experiments  are  discussed  at  length  in  relation  to  the  work  of 
earlier  investigators. 

The  transformation  of  the  glycogen  into  glucose  by  the  animal  tiseiies. 
F.  Maionon  {Ann,  8oc.  Agr.  8ci.  et  Indus.  Lyon,  1908,  pp.  7S-S0). — From  labora- 
tory experiments  the  author  concludes  that  musqles  possess  an  amylase  whldi 
transforms  glycogen  into  glucose.  The  transformation  which  takes  place 
constantly  under  normal  conditions  is  accelerated  by  certain  influences  such  as 
crushing  the  tissue,  which  favors  the  Ultimate  contact  of  the  amylase  and 
glycog^. 

Fatigue  poisons,  W.  Weichabdt  (Ober  Ermudungsaiojfe.  Siutigart,  1910; 
rev.  in  Zenihl.  Oeaam,  Physiol,  u.  Path,  Stoffwechsels,  n.  ser.,  5  (1910),  No.  21, 
p.  880), — The  author  has  summarized  the  results  of  his  numerous  inrestlga- 
tions  which  led  him  to  conclude  that  fatigue  is  due  to  the  production  of  a 
specific  toxin  and  that  with  this  toxin  an  antitoxin  may  be  prepared. 

ANIMAL  PBODUCTION. 

The  respiration  calorimeter  at  the  Institute  of  Animal  Nutrition  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  H.  P.  Abmsby  {Pennsylvania  8ta.  Bui.  104,  pp. 
S-16), — A  previous  description  of  the  respiration  calorimeter  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institute  of  Animal  Nutrition  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  1037),  which  is  used  in  co- 
operation with  this  Department  for  the  direct  determination  of  the  heat  produc- 
tion of  cattle,  is  here  substantially  reprinted,  with  a  discussion  of  check  tests  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  apparatus  which  have  been  made. 

Two  groups  of  alcohol  check  tests  are  reported,  the  first  including  those 
made  with  the  original  form  of  the  apparatus  in  which  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  moisture  of  the  outgoing  air  was  condensed  in  copper  freezing  cans,  and 
the  second  including  tests  of  the  present  apparatus. 

"Apparently  the  most  serious  error  in  the  heat  determinations  lies  in  the 
measurement  of.  the  water  vapor  given  off,  and  the  more  accurate  determina- 
tion of  the  latter  by  means  of  the  aspirator  samples  reduces  the  average  error 
to  a  very  small  amount,  although  It  does  not  seem  to  materially  reduce  the 
range  of  the  single  results.  The  removal  of  the  copp^  freezing  cans  appears 
not  to  have  affected  the  average  accuracy  of  the  determinations.  .  .  .  The 
excess  of  water  vapor  found  in  the  samples  taken  by  the  meter  pump  seems 
to  be  due  to  a  drying  out  of  the  sampling  pans  and  eq)ecially  of  their  rubber 
covers  during  the  earlier  hours  of  the  experiment" 

**  The  results  of  a  single  experiment  with  the  respiration  calorimeter  may  be 
regarded  as  accurate  to  within  approximately  the  following  percentages  of  tlie 
total  amounts  determined:  Carbon  dioxid  0.6  per  cent,  water  (In  a^irator 
samples)  6  per  cent,  heat  1  per  cent." 

Influence  of  type  and  of  age  upon  the  utilization  of  feed  by  cattle,  H.  P. 
Abmsbt  and  J.  A.  Fries  {Pennsylvania  8ta.  Bui.  105,  pp.  S-^2,  figs.  6).— An 
Investigation  with  the  respiration  calorimeter  at  the  Pamsylvania  Institute 
of  Animal  Nutrition  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  different  types  of  animals  as 
converters  of  the  energy  of  waste  products  into  forms  suitable  for  human  food. 

To  compare  the  beef  type  with  the  scrub  as  a  meat  producer  a  pure-bred 
Aberdeen-Angus  steer  81  months  of  age,  and  a  steer  11  months  oid,  of  the  dairy 
type,  containing  a  large  percentage  of  Jersey  blood,  were  under  obsttration 
over  21  years.  Both  animals  received  similar  rations,  which  consisted  of  hay, 
bran,  and  mixed  grains ;  the  live  weight  was  frequently  taken,  and  the  digesti- 
bility of  the  total  ration  and  the  nitrogen  balance  were  determined  at  interralB. 
As  regards  the  average  percentage  digestibility  of  the  total  dry  matter,  and 
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protein,  and  the  availability  of  the  total  energy,  in  both  hay  and  grain,  there 
waa  no  evidence  of  the  XKtssession  of  any  higher  digestive  power  by  the  pure- 
bred animal  over  that  of  the  scrub. 

In  a  compi^rison  made  in  1905  of  2  p^ods  in  which  dlffer^t  amounts  of 
timothy  hay  were  given  60.51  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  pure-bred  steer  and 
56.21  per  coit  In  the  case  of  the  scrub  steer  of  the  additional  metabolizable 
energy  supplied  in  the  larger  ration  was  substituted  for  the  energy  previously 
derived  from  the  katabollsm  of  the  body  substance,  the  remainder  t>eing  dis- 
posed of  by  an  increase  in  the  heat  production  of  the  steer.  The  results  of 
1906  and  1907  as  a  whole  also  seemed  to  indicate  a  small  but  a  distinct  supe- 
riority of  the  pure  bred  over  the  scrub  steer  as  regards  the  availability  of  the 
metabolizable  energy  of  the  feed.  The  differ^ce  appeared  to  be  more  marked 
in  the  earlier  years,  as  the  scrub  nearly  or  quite  overtoolc  the  pure-bred  steer 
in  this  req[)ect  as  they  reached  maturity. 

The  growth  of  the  pure-bred  steer  was  more  largely  in  body  girth,  while  the 
scrub  steer  Increased  relatively  more  rapidly  in  length  and  height,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  pure-bred  steer  showed  a  tendency  to  fatten,  while  the  scrub  Inclined 
to  gain  relatively  more  nitrogenous  material.  "  The  difference  in  availability 
may  c<Hiceivably  be  related  to  the  apparent  difference  In  the  nature  of  the  gains 
or  lossesL 

*'  As  regards  any  Influence  of  age  upon  the  percentage  availability  of  the  feed, 
the  results  appear  indecisive.  In  the  case  of  the  hay  (aside  from  the  question- 
able results  of  1906),  the  differences  are  very  small  and  in  opposite  directions 
with  the  two  animals.  In  the  case  of  the  mixed  grain  of  1906  and  1907,  there 
is  apparently  a  tendency  to  a  somewhat  greater  availability  by  the  older  ani- 
mals. On  the  whole,  the  results  as  regards  the  Influence  of  age  afford  little 
support  to  the  belief  In  a  greater  ability  of  young  animals  to  utlliae  the  metabo- 
lizable energy  of  their  feed." 

"The  experiments  of  1907,  the  results  of  which  were  the  most  satisfactory, 
allow  a  marked  differ^ce  between  the  two  animals  as  regards  the  maintenance 
requirement,  that  of  the  scrub  steer  being  33.7  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the 
pure-bred  steer.  The  results  obtained  in  1905  and  1906  have  less  weight,  but 
nevertheless  they  show  a  difference  in  the  same  general  direction.  On  the 
average  of  the  8  years'  experiments  the  available  energy  required  for  main- 
taiance  per  500  kg.  live  weight  was :  Pure-bred  steer  5,971  calories,  scrub  steer 
7.090  calories." 

It  is  thought  that  the  difference  In  temperament  explained  in  large  part  the 
economic  superiority  of  the  beef  type  From  October  1,  1904,  to  December  4, 
1906,  the  pure-bred  steer  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  0.426  kg.  and  required 
13.68  kg.  of  air-dry  matter  for  each  kilogram  of  gain.  During  the  same  period 
the  scrub  steer  made  an  average  dally  ga  in  of  0.422  kg.  and  required  13.87  kg. 
of  air-dry  matter  in  the  feed  eaten  to  produce  a  kilogram  of  gain,  so  that  the 
scrub  steer  produced  a  unit  of  gain  in  live  weight  upon  somewhat  less  total 
feed  than  did  the  pure-bred  steer.  The  pure-bred  steer  was  sui)erior  to  the 
scrub,  however,  as  regards  the  energy  content  of  the  unit  of  gain. 

"  That  a  unit  of  gain  by  the  pure-bred  steer  represented  the  storage  of  more 
energy  than  an  equal  gain  by  the  scrub  steer  appears  to  be  due  largely  to  the 
greater  proportion  of  protein  with  its  large  amount  of  accompanying  water 
which  seems  to  have  characterized  the  gain  made  by  the  latter.  Both  the 
composition  of  the  gain  observed  in  the  respiration  calorimeter  experiments 
and  the  results  of  the  nitrogen  balance  trials  show  that  the  scrub  steer  had  a 
notably  greater  tendency  than  the  pure-bred  steer  to  gain  protein,  while  the 
pore  bred,  on  the  other  hand,  was  inclined  to  store  up  more  fat.    This  result 
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was  confirmed  also  by  chemical  analyses  of  corresponding  parts  of  the  car- 
casses of  the  animals  at  the  close  of  the  experiments. 

''Oar  general  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  data,  then,  is  that  the  two 
fiteers  did  not  materially  differ  as  regards  digestive  power,  percentage  of 
feed  energy  metabolized,  or  percentage  availability  of  the  feed  energy.  The 
pure-bred  steer  was  superior  to  the  scrub  in  that  his  maintenance  requirement 
was  less  while  his  capacity  to  consume  feed  was  greater.  On  the  moderate 
rations  fed,  he  manifested  this  superiority,  however,  not  in  the  form  of  greater 
gain  of  live  weight  from  a  unit  of  feed,  but  in  the  production  of  higher  quality 
of  product,  representing  the  storage  of  more  energy  available  as  human  food." 

The  rate  of  gain  outside  of  the  respiration  calorimeter  experiments  on  limited 
rations  was  fully  as  great  as  that  predicted  by  Kellner  for  similar  animals,  and 
it  would  be  very  satisfactory  in  practice  for  animals  not  b^ng  fattened. 
It  is  considered  that  for  simple  growth  without  material  fattening,  the  results 
Indicate  that  Kellner's  standards  as  regards  available  energy  might  be  some- 
what reduced. 

"As  regards  the  protein  requirements,  we  find  a  striking  contrast  between 
our  rations  and  the  accepted  standards.  Our  two  steers  made  entirely  satis- 
factory gains  on  rations  whose  digestible  protein  ranged  in  the  case  of  the 
scrub  steer  from  70  to  95  per  cent  of  the  formulated  requirements  of  the 
dairy  breeds,  and  in  the  case  of  the  pure-bred  steer  from  50  to  70  per  cent 
of  those  of  the  beef  breeds.  The  difference  is  greatest  at  the  earliest  ages 
and  gradually  diminishes.'* 

"The  tendency  of  recent  investigations,  however,  is  to  show  that  in  all 
branches  of  feeding  the  minimum  protein  requirement  has  been  considerably 
exaggerated.  This  has  been  shown  to  be  true  of  the  maintenance  requirement 
and  of  the  requirement  for  milk  production,  while  our  results  suggest  that  It  is 
also  true  for  growth.  At  any  rate  this  branch  of  the  subject  seems  worthy  of 
further  Investigation." 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs. — Principles  and  practice  of  stock  feeding,  J.  L. 
Hills,  C.  H.  Jones,  and  P.  A.  Benedict  {Vermont  8ia,  Bui.  152,  pp,  515-6H).— 
Analyses  are  reported  of  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  ground  fiax  fiakes, 
distillers'  dried  grains,  gluten  feed,  molasses  feed,  hominy  feed,  oat  feeds, 
wheat  by-products,  red  dog  fiour,  provender,  com  meal,  rye  products,  ground 
oats,  and  proprietary  mixed  feeds.  The  remainder  of  the  bulletin  is  a  popular 
presentation  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  stock  feeding,  and  is  in  large 
part  a  revision  of  Bulletin  81  (B.  S.  R.,  12.  p.  877). 

The  relative  value  of  field  roots,  F.  T.  Shutt  {Canada  ExpU  Farms  Rpts, 
1910,  pp,  208-213). — Chemical  analyses  of  diifer^it  varieties  of  manges,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  and  sugar  beets  grown  in  1909  are  reported. 

The  mangels  varied  in  dry  matter  from  8.94  to  12.66  per  cent,  and  in  sugar 
content  from  4.47  to  7.56  per  cent  These  results  are  in  accord  with  previouB 
findings  and  demonstrate  the  advisability  of  considering  the  composition  as  well 
as  the  yield  and  keeping  quality  In  the  selection  of  a  variety  for  feeding  pur- 
poses. The  same  varieties  have  maintained  practically  their  relative  positions 
for  10  consecutive  seasons,  which  supports  the  view  that  heredity  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  determining  the  composition  of  the  root 

The  sugar  content  in  turnips  varied  from  0.99  to  1.79  per  cent  The  dry 
matter  was  about  the  same  as  in  mangels.  The  sugar  content  of  carrots  varied 
from  1.38  to  3.36  per  cent.  The  seasonal  Influence  for  the  past  6  years  affected 
the  carrots  much  less  than  the  other  roots. 

The  feeding  value  of  mangels,  T.  B.  Wood  {Jour.  Agr,  Sd,,  5  {1910),  No.  S, 
pp,  225-232)  .—Three  varieties  of  mangels  were  compared  in  a  series  of  12  cattle 
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feeding  tests.  The  basal  ration  consisted  of  grain,  hay,  and  straw.  The  gains 
made  corresponded  very  closely  with  the  relative  percentages  of  dry  matter  in 
the  roota 

[Experiments  with  alfalfa  hay  and  alfalfa  silage] »  S.  O.  Dinsmobb  {Ne- 
vada 8ta.  Bui.  72,  pp.  97-40),— In  digestion  experiments  with  sheep  the  average 
digestion  coetBcients  were  as  follows:  Alfalfa  hay,  dry  matter  57.d3,  protein 
01.77,  f^t  40.07,  fiber  54.06,  nitrogen-free  extract  67.75,  and  ash  35.68  per  cent; 
alfklfa  silage,  dry  matter  46.55,  protein  54.63,  fiit  79.80,  fiber  39.16,  nitrogen-free 
extract  42.92,  and  ash  44.87  per  cent 

Wlne-reeidue  molasses,  O.  Fallada  i6$t€rr.  Vngar.  Ztschr.  Zuckerindtis.  u. 
Landw,,  S9  {1910),  No.  S,  pp.  407-410). — Ch^nical  analyses  are  reported  of  a 
feed  composed  of  a  mixture  of  molasses  and  the  residue  from  th^  wine  press. 

Caldom  carbonate  for  the  preservation  of  molasses  feeds,  O.  von  Czadek 
{Zt3chr.  Landto.  Ver8Uch9to.  Osterr.,  IS  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  591-596).— A  series  of 
tests  to  determine  the  effect  on  the  keeping  quality  of  molasses  feeds  of  adding 
calcium  carbonate. 

The  results  show  that  feed  thus  treated  lost  in  feeding  value,  that  the  con- 
serving effect  of  calcium  carbonate  is  very  slight,  and  that  with  controls  kept 
for  8  months  there  was  no  apparent  advantage  over  the  usual  method  of  storage 
in  thus  treating  the  feed. 

Beeults  of  the  feed  inspection  for  1910,  B.  B.  Cubbt  and  T.  O.  Smith 
{New  Hampshire  Bta.  B%U.  149,  pp.  i(?).— Analyses  are  reported  of  alfalfa 
meal,  hominy  feed,  cotton-seed  meal,  brewers  and  distillers'  grains,  gluten  feeds, 
molasses  feeds,  be^  scrap,  poultry,  and  miscellaneous  feeda  The  present  state 
law  to  protect  the  consumers  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs  is  characterized  as 
inadequate. 

TTnlform  commercial  feeding  stuffs  law  {Atner.  Hay,  Flour,  and  Feed  Jour.y 
18  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  26,  27).— This  is  the  draft  of  a  proposed  uniform  feeding 
stuff  law  which  was  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Feed  Ck>ntrol  Officials, 
November,  1910. 

[Feeding:  experiments  in  1900],  J.  H.  Gbisdale,  R.  Robebtson,  J.  Mubbat, 
A.  Mackay,  and  G.  H.  Hutton  {Canada  Ewpt.  Farms  Rpts.  1910,  pp.  62,  63, 
79-lOS,  829,  S30,  367-871,  4tO,  420,  488,  489,  pi.  i).— In  a  horse  feeding  test  it 
was  found  that  com  and  bran  5 : 2  or  barley  and  bran  5 :  2  could  be  substituted 
for  oats  and  bran  in  the  same  proportions,  although  tioth  the  com  and  barley 
were  less  palatable  than  the  oat  ration. 

Three  lots  of  lambs  were  fed  a  basal  ration  of  "  nutted  oil  cake,"  bran,  oats, 
and  hay.  With  turnips  as  a  supplementary  feed  the  gain  per  head  and  day 
was  0.244  lb.,  at  a  cost  of  10  cts.  per  pound ;  with  ensilage  as  a  supplementary 
feedi  the  corresponding  gain  was  0.244  lb.,  at  a  cost  of  9  cts.  per  pound ;  with 
both  turnips  and  ensilage  the  gain  was  0.21  lb.  per  head  and  day,  at  a  cost  of 
10.9  eta 

In  swine  feeding  tests  the  cost  per  pound  of  gain  on  a  ration  of  shorts, 
ground  oats,  feed  fiour,  bran,  roots,  and  skim  milk  was  less  than  on  a  ration  of 
com  and  barley.  Preliminary  notes  are  given  of  an  experiment  in  the  ventila- 
tion of  piggeries.  Pork  production  was  cheaper  when  wintering  swine  in  the 
open  than  when  confined  in  pena  The  open  lots,  however,  were  provided  with 
cabins  for  sleeping. 

Seven  short  fed  2-year-old  steers  in  117  days  made  an  average  daily  gain 
per  steer  of  2.12  Iba,  at  a  cost  of  6.33  eta  per  pound.  Three  "  carried  over  " 
steers  in  290  days  made  an  average  daily  gain  per  head  of  1.32  Iba,  at  a  cost  of 
11.68  cts.  per  pound.  Three  long  fed  steers  in  990  days  made  an  average  daily 
gain  per  head  of  1.2  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  7.1  eta  per  pound.    Five  baby  beef  steers 
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in  580  days  made  an  average  daily  gain  per  head  of  1.62  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  5.21 
cts.  per  pound.  Nine  steer  calves  in  282  days  made  an  average  daily  gain  of 
1.41  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  4.4  cts.  per  pound. 

At  the  Nappan  Farm,  Nova  Scotia,  53  steers  in  165  days  made  an  average 
daily  gain  of  1.46  lbs.  per  head,  at  a  cost  of  9.9  cts.  per  pound.  At  the  Brandon, 
Manitoba,  Farm,  cheaper  and  faster  gains  were  made  when  the  steers  were 
provided  with  shelter  than  when  kept  in  the  open.  At  the  Indian  Head  Farm, 
Saskatchewan,  2-year-olds  were  found  to  return  a  smaller  net  profit  per  head 
than  3-year-olda  At  the  Lacombe,  Alberta,  Farm,  18  steers  in  109  days  made  an 
average  daily  gain  of  1.72  lb&,  at  a  cost  of  7.42  cts.  per  pound. 

Cattle  production  in  Belgium,  A.  Gb^ooibe  {Rev,  J^con.  Intemat.,  7  (1910)^ 
IV,  No.  2,  pp.' S7&-S9S) . — ^A  discussion  of  the  factors  which  have  influenced  the 
gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  in  Belgium  from  1,203,891  in  1846  to 
1,861,412  in  1908. 

Cattle  survey  of  the  Amrltsar  district,  G.  K.  Walkeb  (Lahore:  Oovt,^  1910, 
pp.  V+i2).—'A  report  on  the  live  stock  of  the  Amrltsar  district  and  their  dis- 
eases 

The  Amrltsar  district  lies  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Punjab  between  the 
Ravi  and  Beas  rivers.  The  land,  which  is  level  and  of  alluvial  origin,  is  held 
mostly  by  peasant  proprietors  It  is  of  less  importance  as  a  cattle  district  than 
formerly  because  of  the  irrigation  projects  which  have  destroyed  the  pastures 
previously  used  for  grazing.  The  year  1908-9  was  especially  disastrous  as  many 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  died  of  starvation  or  succumbed  to  "  gillar." 

Working  oxen,  bulls,  and  cows,  J.  Wrightson  (Live  Stock  Jour,  [London], 
72  (1910),  No.  1911,  pp.  535,  5S6).— The  author  believes  that  conditions  have  so 
changed  that  many  English  farmers  should  return  to  the  use  of  ox  labor.  Argu- 
ments are  presented  in  favor  of  using  bulls  as  draft  animals,  and  it  is  argued 
that  there  are  small  farmers  who  can  use  cows  for  the  same  purpose,  as  is  done 
more  or  less  in  France  and  other  European  countries. 

Working  oxen  v.  present  condition  of  live  stock  Industry  (Live  Stock 
Jour.  [London],  72  (1910),  No.  1912,  p.  562), --In  opposition  to  the  views  noted 
above,  the  ground  is  taken  that  it  is  more  economical  to  hasten  the  maturity 
of  beef  cattle  and  to  increase  heavy  milk  production  than  to  produce  animals 
for  draft  purposes. 

Microscopical  investigations  of  the  wool  of  caracul  and  zackel  sheep,  P. 
Kebesztubi  (KisMet,  Kozlem.,  13  (1910),  No.  3,  pp.  307-330,  figs.  8).—TheBe 
are  studies  of  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  wool  hairs  and  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  scales  which  compose  the  cutlcular  layer  of  the  hair. 

Beport  of  horse  breeding  investigation,  J.  O.  Williams  (Colorado  8ta. 
Rpt.  1909,  pp.  50-59). — ^A  report  of  progress  of  the  work  conducted  by  th4  sta- 
tion in  cooperation  with  this  Department.  The  percentage  of  foals  obtahied 
during  the  year  was  75.9  per  cent  of  the  number  of  mares  bred.  Tw«ity-one 
animals  of  inferior  quality  were  disposed  of,  which  left  60  individuals  of 
superior  breeding  stock.     See  also  a  previous  note  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  271.) 

The  Government  and  Morgan  horses,  C.  W.  Gay  (Ohio  Farmer,  126  (1910), 
No.  25,  pp.  3,  6,  figs.  4 ) . — An  account  of  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  put  Morgan  breeding  on  a  practical  basia  The  changes 
in  type  over  the  old-fashioned  Morgan  now  found  among  Morgan  breeds  are 
noted,  and  it  Is  suggested  that  there  is  danger  of  losing  some  of  the  character- 
istics for  which  the  Morgan  is  famous  if  breeders  attempt  to  increase  the  size. 

Notes  on  equitation  and  horse  training  (U.  8.  War  Dept.  Doc.  375,  1910, 
pp.  98). — These  notes,  which  are  used  at  the  School  of  Application  for  Cavalry 
at  Saumur,  France,  are  here  translated  for  the  use  of  the  regular  army  and 
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organized  milltlfl  of  the  United  States.  Becddes  notes  on  practical  methods  of 
riding  and  training  a  horse,  there  Is  a  brief  history  of  equitation  and  of  the 
cavalry  schools  In  Europe. 

The  horse  as  a  motor,  J.  B.  Davidson  (Farmer,  28  (1910),  No.  49,  p.  1417, 
figs.  2). — A  discussion  of  the  proper  angle  of  the  trace  and  other  principles 
involTed  when  the  horse  is  used  as  a  draft  animal. 

[Poultry  work  and  experiments  in  1900],  A.  G.  Qilbert  {Canada  Expt. 
Farms  Rpts.  1910,  pp.  29S-305). — Routine  methods  of  feeding  and  handling 
fowls  at  the  station  poultry  plant  are  given.  As  in  previous  years,  there  was  a 
larger  egg  production  in  the  unheated  houses  than  In  the  houses  supplied  with 
artificial  heat.  During  the  4  years  that  the  trap  nests  have  been  used  the 
annual  egg  production  has  been  steadily  increased  by  selection.  Experiments  in 
hatching  chicks  in  incubators  by  means  of  heat  obtained  from  the  electric  wires 
used  for  lighting  the  poultry  plant  were  successful. 

Comparison  of  warm  ▼.  cold  houses  as  regards  egg  production,  H.  L. 
Kemfsteb  {Rpt.  Mich.  Acad.  8ci.,  12  (1910),  pp.  85,  85).— Three  flocks  of  70 
hens  each  of  the  white  Leghorn  breed  were  kept  In  houses  14  by  24  ft  The 
Dumber  of  eggs  laid  In  the  different  houses  was,  during  the  first  year  from 
November  to  April,  In  a  house  double- walled  throughout  and  with  4  in.  air 
space,  2,850  eggs;  in  a  house  double-walled  only  on  the  north  and  east  sides, 
3428  eggs;  and  in  a  single-boarded  house,  3,022  eggs.  In  the  second  year,  from 
December  to  March,  in  the  house  double-walled  on  all  sides,  the  yield  was  2,540 
eggs;  In  the  house  double-walled  on  2  sides,  2,379  eggs;  and  in  the  single- 
boarded  house,  2,334  eggs. 

"  There  is  not  enough  difference  in  the  3  houses  to  permit  the  justification  of 
a  double-walled  house.  Beyond  the  supply  of  comfort  to  the  birds,  additional 
expense  in  the  way  of  double  walls  is  unnecessary.  A  poultry  house  should  be 
dry,  free  from  drafts,  and  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  When  we  have  secured 
these  conditions  other  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  it  comes  to 
egg  production." 

Egg-laying  competitions  at  Hawkesbury  Agricultural  College  and  Ex- 
periment Farm,  Bichmond,  New  South  Wales,  D.  S.  Thompson  (Dept  Agr. 
N.  8.  Wales,  Farmers*  Bui.  44,  pp.  SI,  figs.  42). — This  bulletin  contains  data  on 
the  egg-laying  competition  for  8  years,  and  has  been  noted  from  other  sources. 

The  Wyandottes,  edited  by  J.  H.  Dbevenstedt  (Quincy,  III.,  and  Buffalo, 
y.  Y.,  1910,  pp.  160,  pis.  3,  figs.  176).— This  contains  articles  by  different  au- 
thors on  the  history  of  the  Wyandotte  breed,  standard  and  nonstandard 
varieties  of  Wyandottes,  utility  values  of  the  breed,  judging  and  breeding 
Wyandottes,  and  related  topics. 

Conference  of  poultry  farmers,  C.  Potts  et  al.  (Dept.  Agr.  N.  8.  Wales, 
Farmers'  Bui.  39,  pp.  32). — This  consists  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  first 
poultry  conference  held  at  the  Hawkesbury  Agricultural  College,  1909,  on  the 
topics  of  Electric  Incubators  and  Brooders,  The  **  Pros  and  Cons "  of  Continu- 
ous Hatching,  Foods  and  Feeding,  Profitable  Duck  Keeping,  The  Cold  Storage 
of  Eggs,  and  Ventilation  of  Incubators. 

[Literature  on  animal  industry  for  1900],  ^f.  MttLLEB  (Jahresher.  Landw., 
24  (1909),  pp.  221-266,  288-375). —This  contains  brief  reviews  of  leading  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  German  language  during  the  year  on  the  breeding,  feed- 
ing, and  care  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  small  mammals,  poultry, 
and  fish. 

Annual  review  of  investigations  in  general  biologry,  edited  by  Y.  Delaoe 
(Ann,  Biol.  [Paria},  12  (1907),  pp  jy+57i).— This  volume  contains  abstracts 
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of  important  articles  published  during  the  year  1907  relating  to  cellular  biology 
TariatioD,  heredity,  evolution,  biological  theories,  and  related  topics. 

The  method  and  arrangement  of  biological  studies,  S.  TscHUiiOK  {Dm 
Hystem  der  Biologie  in  Forschvng  und  Lehre.  Eine  Historiscfi-Kritische  Studie 
Jena,  1910,  pp.  409;  rev.  in  ZentU.  Allg,  v,  Expt,  Biol.,  1  {1910),  TSo.  15-16 
pp.  519-523;  Arch.  Rasaen  u.  Qesell.  Biol.,  7  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  750,  751).- 
Thls  work,  which  is  a  historical  and  critical  study  of  biology,  outlines  tlM 
historical  phases  through  which  the  botanical  and  zoological  studies  havi 
passed.  These  periods  have  been  characterized  by  the  methods  of  studj 
prevailing  at  the  time,  rather  than  as  descriptive,  historical,  observatioiu^ 
comparative,  and  experimental.  The  author  makes  7  groups  of  biological  prob 
lems,  as  follows:  Taxonomy,  division  of  organisms  in  the  groups;  morphology, 
conformity  to  tyi)e ;  physiology,  life  processes  of  the  organism ;  ecology,  adapta 
tlon  to  environment;  chorology,  distribution  in  space;  chronology,  distribution 
in  time ;  and  genetics,  origin  of  organic  groups. 

The  cultivation  of  tissues  of  the  chick  embryo  outside  the  body,  M.  T. 
Burrows  {Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  55  {1910),  No.  24,  pp.  2057,  2058).— Fol- 
lowing the  method  which  Harrison  employed  with  frogs,  the  author  isolated 
neural  tubes,  heart  myotomes,  and  skin  taken  from  60-hour-old  chick  embryoi 
and  cultivated  them  in  blood  plasma  obtained  from  healthy  adult  chickens 
under  ether  anesthesia. 

The  method  practiced  was  to  place  the  isolated  fragments  of  tissue  In  a  drof» 
of  the  uncoagulated  plasma  on  a  cover  glass,  which  was  then  inverted  and 
sealed  to  a  hollow  slide  and  incubated  at  39**  C.  The  plasma  immediatelj 
coagulated  about  the  tissue  and  held  the  fragment  firmly  fixed.  So  prepared 
the  specimen  can  be  readily  observed  at  all  times  under  the  microscope. 

The  success  of  the  method  depends  on  maintaining  absolute  asepsis  and  pre- 
venting undue  chilling  of  the  embryos  or  the  completed  specimens  either  dur- 
ing preparation  or  the  later  observations.  The  plasma  is  obtained  by  exposing 
the  carotid  artery  and  inserting  a  cannula  previously  sterilized  in  olive  oil 
The  blood  Is  collected  in  sterilized,  paraffin-coated  tubes,  which  are  cooled  im- 
mediately by  being  plunged  into  an  ice-salt  bath.  The  blood  is  thai  centrifu- 
gallzed  by  placing  the  tubes  in  larger  centrifuge  tubes  which  contain  a  mixture 
of  salt  and  ice.  The  supernatant  plasma  is  removed  by  means  of  parafiSn- 
coated  pipettes  and  transferred  to  paraflto-coated  receptacles,  which  are  kept 
in  a  refrigerator  until  used. 

The  most  actively  growing  elem«its  in  the  preparations  w^'e  the  interstitial 
connective  tissue  cells,  which  spread  into  the  plasma  either  as  single  cells  or 
a  layer  of  cells  between  the  second  and  twelfth  hours  of  incubation,  as  a  rule, 
the  growth  continuing  for  from  6  to  14  days.  The  muscular  elements  grew 
much  less  frequently  and  cellular  outgrowths  from  them  were  observed  In  only 
about  3  per  cent  of  the  experiments.  The  outgrowths  take  place  from  the 
myotomes  of  the  heart  in  the  form  of  short  chains  of  striated  cells.  The  out- 
growth from  the  nerve  cells  consists  of  long  axis-cylinder  processes,  wWdi 
present  the  same  morphological  appearances  and  react  in  the  same  way  to 
specific  nerve  stains  as  those  of  the  chick  embryo. 

Further  data  regarding  the  sex-limited  inheritance  of  the  barred  color 
pattern  in  poultry,  R.  Pearl  and  F.  M.  Surface  {Science,  n.  ser.,  32  {1910), 
No.  833,  pp.  870-874). ^A  record  Is  given  of  results  obtained  in  the  F,  genera- 
tion of  crosses  between  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  and  Ck)rnish  Indian  Game 
fowls,  in  continuation  of  earlier  work  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  pp.  674,  778).  In  all  670 
adult  Fa  chicks  were  recorded*  from  all  possible  matings  inter  se  and.  witb 
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apparently  pnre  breeds.  In  all  cases  the  results  agree  closely  with  the  Men> 
dellan  hypothesis  of  sex-limited  Inheritance. 

''No  one  familiar  with  good  epecimens  of  that  breed  coold  ever  mistake  a 
barred  Fi  bird  for  a  pure  Rock.  In  certain  of  the  Fa  birds  this  is  not  the  case. 
Certain  of  the  F,  matings  produced  birds  which  liad  a  much  finer,  sharper  and 
cleaner  cut  barred  pattern,  or,  to  adopt  a  technical  expression  a  *  snappier '  bar- 
ring than  any  pure  Barred  Rock  in  the  station  stock.  In  other  words,  it  ap- 
pears that  though  the  heterozygous  nature  of  the  Fi  birds  was  apparent  in 
their  external  characters,  the  segregation  of  barred  pattern  in  the  Fi  generation 
was  not  merely  perfect,  but,  to  speak  paradoxically,  was  more  than  perfect, 
L  e.,  produced  something  better  than  existed  in  the  parent  stock.  It  may  be 
said,  in  passing,  that  the  same  thing  is  true  with  reference  to  comb  types.  In 
the  Fi  generation  there  were  very  few  perfect  pea  combs,  from  the  fancier's 
standpoint  In  the  F»  generation  where  pea  combs  segregated  out  relatively 
many  of  them  were  of  fine  show  room  quality,  and  relatively  few  were  badly 
defective  or  intermediate  between  pea  and  single.  .  .  .  One  further  point 
needs  m^itloning.  In  the  Fi  generation  the  male  birds  produced  by  the  cross 
of  B.P.R.  ^  XC.I.G.  9  and  its  reciprocal  were  all  alike  in  gametic  formula 
and  external  appearance.  The  Fa  results  indicate  that  the  same  results  were 
obtained  with  Fi  males  from  the  cross  B.P.R.^  XC.I.G.?  as  with  those  ob- 
tained from  the  cross  C.I.G.^  XB.P.R.?.  These  two  kinds  of  males  were,  in 
other  words,  equivalent  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory.** 

On  a  modified  Mendelian  ratio  among  yellow  mice,  W.  E.  Castle  and  C.  0. 
Ltttlk  (Science,  n.  $er,,  S2  {1910),  No,  83S,  pp.  868-870).— The  authors  preset 
evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that  homozygous  yellow  mice  do  not  occur, 
because  the  yellow  egg  which  by  chance  has  met  a  yellow  sperm  has  its  career 
ended  thereby  and  is  not,  therefore,  capable  of  fertilization  by  a  nonyellow 
spermatozoon. 

The  authors  crossed  yellow  mice  inter  se,  and  of  1,235  young  produced  800 
were  yellow  and  435  nonyellow,  which  is  explained  as  being  within  the  limits  of 
error.  When  mated  inter  se  smaller  litters  were  obtained  than  when  yellows 
were  mated  with  nonyellows,  there  being  in  1,305  young  from  those  mated  Inter 
se  an  average  numl)er  per  litter  of  4.71,  whereas  in  325  litters  obtained  from 
yellow  mated  with  nonyellows  the  average  number  per  litter  was  5.57.  This 
difference  Is  not  so  great  as  would  be  expected  If  homozygous  yellow  zygotes 
perished  without  otherwise  affecting  the  character  of  the  litter,  hence,  the 
authors  conclude  that  the  perishing  of  a  pure  yellow  zygote  makes  possible  the 
development  of  a  certain  number  of  other  fertilized  eggs.  This  may  be  either 
by  the  liberation  of  more  eggs  normally  at  an  ovulation  than  there  are  young 
bom  subsequently,  or  the  production  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  young  at 
one  birth  may  lead  Indirectly  to  more  free  ovulation  subsequently.  Selective 
fertilization  of  the  egg  does  not  appear  to  occur  in  this  case. 

These  results,  wherein  a  Mendelian  class  may  be  formed  and  afterwards  lost 
by  failure  to  develop,  seem  to  be  comparable  to  those  obtained  by  Baur  with  the 
genus  Antirrhinum  in  plants. 

The  effect  of  one-sided  ovariotomy  on  the  sez  of  the  offspring,  L.  DoN- 
CASTEB  and  F.  H.  A.  Mabshall  {Jour,  Genetics,  1  {1910),  No,  1,  pp,  70-75).— 
The  right  ovary  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fallopian  tube  were  removed  from 
a  female  albino  rat  and  the  same  parts  from  the  left  side  of  another  rat.  Both 
individuals  gave  birth  to  male  and  female  offspring,  which  disproves  the  right 
and  left  ovary  theory  of  sex,  at  least  In  rats. 

Horns  and  antlers,  Fambach  {Ztschr,  Naiunc,  81  {1909),  No,  4,  pp,  225- 
i^t  figs.  19), ^-A  critical  review  of  histological  studies  on  the  growing  tissues  of 
horns  and  anttoa. 
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Lectures  on  dairying,  B.  Bdooiu)  (Mwlkeritid.,  2S  (1910),  Nos.  S5,  pp. 
755-766;  57,  pp.  80JiS12;  S9,  pp.  857-867;  41,  pp,  903-909)  .—Theae  lectures  on 
the  demands  of  milk  hygiene  and  its  effect  on  milk  prices,  the  Danish  cow  test- 
ing associations,  the  Copenhagen  milk  supply,  and  dairy  legislation  in  Denmark 
were  delivered  in  the  United  States  duriug  the  author's  visit  in  the  summer 
of  1910. 

Dairy  bacteriologry,  A.  Wolff  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  28  {1910),  No. 
16-19,  pp.  417-422) .—K  review  of  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
dairy  bacteriology  which  appeared  in  German  periodicals  in  the  past  few  years. 

Has  the  dry  matter  in  different  root  crops  the  same  feeding:  value  P  N. 
Hansson  (Meddcl.  Centralanat,  FOraoksv.  Jordhruksomrddet,  1910,  2fo,  34,  PP. 
69). — ^An  account  of  a  series  of  experiments  with  milch  cows,  conducted  In 
1908-1910  at  2  Swedish  dairy  farms,  in  which  the  feeding  values  of  mangels, 
ruta-bagas,  turnips,  and  carrots  were  compared  in  rations  for  dairy  cows. 

Comiplete  chemical  analyses  were  made  of  all  feeds  which  the  cows  re- 
ceived during  the  trials.  Analyses  of  the  diflferent  root  crops  showed  but  little 
variation  in  dry  matter,  with  the  exception  of  the  sugar  content,  and  that  the 
digestible  protein  of  mangels,  fodder  beets,  and  ruta-bagas  was  about  0.4  to  0.5 
per  cent. 

The  average  percentage  of  dry  matter  in  the  different  varieties  of  root  crops 
was  as  follows :  Mangels,  Eckendorf  12.16,  Regia  11.95,  Golden  Tankard  11.82. 
Barres  11.99,  Siirlmmer  14.40,  and  Light  Red  Bottle  15.61  per  cent,  an  average 
of  12.99  per  cent;  ruta-bagas.  Yellow  Swedish  13.48  and  Bangholm  11.19  per 
cent,  an  average  of  12.34  per  cent;  turnips,  Bortfeld  8.47  and  Oestersundom 
10.09  per  cent,  an  average  of  9.28  per  cent ;  and  carrots,  13.67  per  cent 

The  feeding  experiments  were  conducted  according  to  the  Fjord  group  system, 
6  cows  being  placed  in  each  group.  The  average  daily  allowance  of  roots  in 
the  rations  of  the  cows  ranged  in  these  experiments  from  15.5  kg.  (Light  Red 
Bottle  mangel)  to  49.2  kg.  (Bortfeld  turnip),  the  average  amounts  of  dry  snl>- 
stance  furnished  in  the  form  of  roots  being  about  2.4,  3.8,  2.4,  and  3.6  kg.  per 
cow  daily  for  the  4  trials. 

The  general  conclusion  is  drawn  that  no  difference  could  be  traced  as  re- 
gards the  influence  of  the  several  root  crops  on  the  milk  yields  or  the  live 
weights  of  the  cows,  or  on  the  fat  contents  of  the  milk  produced,  and  that  the 
dry  matter  In  the  various  root  crops  may,  therefore,  in  general  be  considered  of 
equal  value  for  milk  production. 

Dairy  cattle,  J.  H.  Grisdale  (Canada  Ewpt.  Farms  Rpts.  1910,  pp.  64-78).— 
This  contains  records  of  the  station  herd  in  1909  and  details  of  the  methods  of 
feeding  practiced.    Brief  notes  on  feeding  experiments  are  also  reported. 

Should  one  produce  butter  fat  with  milk  high  or  low  in  fat  contentP 
K.  Akebbebo  (Deut.  Landw.  Presae,  37  (1910),  No.  100,  pp.  1093,  1094;  MUch 
Ztg.,  40  (1911),  No.  7,  pp.  65-67).— The  view  is  suggested  that  whai  feeding 
stuffs  rich  in  protein  are  high  in  price  a  cow  which  gives  a  small  quantity  of 
rich  milk  may  be  more  profitable  than  one  which  gives  a  large  yield  of  milk 
containing  a  small  percentage  of  fat,  because  In  the  latter  case  a  large  amount 
of  surplus  protein  must  be  secreted.  According  to  tables  presented,  the  average 
cow  of  the  East  Friesian  breed  must  produce  281.4  kg.,  the  Angler  breed 
256.1  kg.,  and  the  Simmental  breed  224.9  kg.  of  sollds-not-fat  in  order  to  produce 
100  kg.  of  fat  (Consequently,  the  Bast  Friesian  cow  will  be  required  to  produce 
56.5  kg.  more  of  the  unnecessary  sollds-not-fat  than  the  Simmental  cow,  and 
this  can  not  be  done  without  consuming  more  digestible  protein  than  the  cow 
giving  milk  containing  a  high  fat  content 
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Experimental  contribution  to  the  question  of  the  relation  between  the 
placenta  and  activity  of  the  mammary  £:land,  R.  TjEDebkb  and  E.  P^ibbam 
(P/luger'8  Arch.  Physiol,,  1S4  {1910),  No.  9-10,  pp.  5S1-5U,  pL  i).— Intrave- 
nons  injections  of  fresh  placental  extracts  stimulated  the  action  of  the  mam- 
mary gland  in  goats.  After  a  few  days  the  effect  was  weaker  and  the  extract 
had  to  be  more  highly  concentrated.    The  entire  effect  was  lost  in  2  or  3  weeks. 

Ck>ntrlbutlon  to  the  knowledge  of  Individual  cow's  milk,  O.  Mezoeb,  K. 
FucHS,  and  H.  Jesseb  (Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Qcnussmtl.,  19  {1910),  No. 
12,  pp.  720-725). — ^Analyses  are  reported  which  show  the  variations  in  chemical, 
physical,  and  biological  constants  of  the  milk  from  the  same  cow.  Deviations 
from  the  normal  are  discussed. 

Teast  In  milk  and  milk  products,  W.  Dombbowski  {Centbl.  Bakt  [etc.], 
2.  AJ>t.,  28  {1910),  No.  12-15,  pp.  345~403,  pis.  2).— Yeasts  were  found  present 
In  all  samples  of  milk  and  milk  products.  The  Torula  group  were  more  fre- 
quent than  those  belonging  to  the  Saccharomyces  and  Mycoderma  group&  The 
activities  of  the  yeasts  were  not  limited  to  alcoholic  fermentation,  as  they  were 
found  to  produce  colors  and  jflavors,  while  others  showed  no  fermentative  activ- 
ity whatsoever.  Methods  of  distinguishing  the  different  species  that  grow  in 
pure  cultures  and  their  adaptability  to  lactic  acid,  salt,  and  concentrated  sugar 
solutions  are  described  in  detail. 

Numerous  references  to  the  literature  are  given. 

Two  cases  of  ropy  milk,  C.  Babthel  {K.  Landthr.  Akad.  Handl.  och  Tidskr., 
49  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  516-519;  Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  28  {1910),  No.  25,  pp. 
614-617). — The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  found  to  lie  in  the  presence  in  one 
case  of  Bacterium  lactis  viscosus,  isolated  by  Adametz,  and  in  the  other  of  a 
species  belonging  to  the  aerogenes  group. 

Examination  of  milk  from  a  health  standpoint,  F.  H.  Lamb  {Quart.  Bui. 
Ohio  Bd.  Health,  2  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  242-246).'-A  critical  discussion  of  the 
technique  employed  in  determining  the  temperature,  specific  gravity,  and  the 
content  of  fat,  sediment,  and  bacteria? 

MUk  In  Its  relation  to  Infant  mortality,  J.  H.  Landis  {Quart.  Bui.  Ohio 
Bd.  Health,  2  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  246-251).— A  consideration  of  the  reduction  of 
in&mt  mortality  in  a  number  of  large  cities,  due  to  an  improved  milk  supply. 

An  outbreak  of  mllk-bome  scarlet  fever,  J.  R.  Hutchinson  {Pub.  Health 
[London],  24  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  14S-148).—An  investigation  of  this  epidemic 
seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was  caused  by  a  mild  attack  of  scarlet  fever  in  an 
attendant  who  unwittingly  infected  the  milk  either  when  acting  as  a  milker 
or  a  can  washer.  The  disease  was  apparently  contracted  in  a  very  mild  form 
by  two  others  in  the  house  who  assisted  in  the  conduct  of  the  milk  trade. 

An  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever,  F.  Dittmab  and  J.  P.  McGowan  {Pub.  Health 
[London],  24  {1911),  No.  4,  pp.  1S8-142).^A  case  was  investigated  where  milk 
was  apparently  the  cause  of  spreading  scarlet  fever,  but  a  human  source  of 
infection  of  the  milk  was  not  discovered.  There  was  a  teat  eruption  In  a  num- 
ber of  cows  during  the  height  of  the  outbreak  but  there  was  no  evidence  that 
it  was  the  cause  of  the  scarlet  fever. 

Butter,  A.  McGill  {Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada  Bui.  219,  pp.  19).— 
Analyses  of  211  samples  of  butter  collected  in  June  and  July,  1910,  are  reported. 

A  statistical  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  butter 
In  Holland  and  northern  Bussla,  M.  Fbitzsghe  {Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr. 
u.  Oenussmtl.,  20  {1910),  No.  7,  pp.  409-448,  figs.  16;  abs.  in  Rev.  OHi.  Lait,  8 
{1910),  No.  18,  pp.  425,  426). — ^A  compilation  and  tabulation  of  the  physical  and 
chemical  constants  of  butter  as  reported  from  official  sources. 

On  an  average,  in  Holland  butter  the  Reichert-Meissl  number  was  about  28, 
but  somewhat  higher  in  April  and  lower  in  October.    The  Index  of  refraction  at 
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40"*  O.  ranged  from  40  to  48.4.  In  the  butter  of  northern  Russia  the  Belchert- 
Meissl  number  and  the  index  of  refraction  were  lower,  and  the  saponiflcation 
number  was  higher  than  in  the  Holland  butter. 

Beport  on  Swedish  butter  exhibitions,  1900  {Meddel,  K,  Landibr.  8tfr. 
[Sweden],  1910,  No.  1  (U8)y  pp.  45 +40), —During  the  year  482  creameries 
took  part  in  the  exliibitions  and  2,337  butter  tubs  were  scored  and  examined. 
The  average  percentage  of  water  in  the  samples  from  any  one  creamery  was 
13.8,  with  a  range  of  from  11.6  to  15.8  per  cent;  the  average  refractive  index 
was  51.4,  and  the  Reichert-Meissl  numl>ers  were  29.48,  28.82,  and  29.15  cc.  for 
the  winter,  summer,  and  fall  i)eriods,  respectively. 

The  manufacture  of  batter  for  storage,  L.  A.  Bogebs  (Cream,  Jour^  21 
{1911),  No,  24,  pp.  11, 16, 17,  charts  2).— An  address  before  the  American  Ware- 
housemen's Association,  Washington,  December,  1910,  on  factors  wliich  cause 
the  changes  in  the  flavor  of  butter  during  storage,  with  suggestions  concerning 
practical  methods  of  controlling  them. 

Dairy  industry  in  Saskatchewan,  J.  B.  Jones  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade 
Rpta.  [U.  8.],  14  (1911),  No,  6,  pp.  90,  91).— The  output  of  butter  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Saskatchewan  has  increased  300  per  cent  since  the  organization  of  tlie 
dairy  branch  in  1906.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  policy  of  the  government, 
which  is  encouraging  the  centralizing  of  creameries  at  points  l)est  adapted  to 
dairying. 

Studies  of  kumiss,  B.  Rubinskt  (CeniU,  Bakt,  [etc],  2.  Aht,  28  (1910), 
No,  6-8,  pp.  161-219,  pi,  1). — Four  species  of  organisms  were  commonly  found 
present  in  kumiss;  namely,  a  kumiss  yeast,  a  kumiss  bacterium,  Streptococcus 
lactis,  and  Bacterium  aerogenes.  Frequently  there  was  a  fifth  organism.  Bac- 
terium caucasicum  Nicolajewa.  The  first  two  organisms,  however,  were  the 
only  species  absolutely  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  kumiss.  The  others 
assist  indirectly  by  the  formation  of  acid  and  thus  prev«it  the  growth  of  un- 
desirable species. 

The  rdle  of  each  of  these  organisms  is  described  in  detail,  and  the  therapeutic 
action  of  kumiss  is  discussed.  There  are  many  references  to  previous  investi- 
gations. 

Cheese  defects,  J.  H.  Monsad  (N.  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer.  Cream.,  31 
(1910),  N08,  1,  pp.  20,  21;  2,  pp.  78,  80,  81;  S,  pp.  110,  111;  4*  PP.  150,  151).— 
An  alphabetical  list  of  terms  used  to  describe  cheese  defects.  These  are  also 
classified  as  follows:  (1)  Bacterial,  yeast,  and  mold  defects,  (2)  defects  doe 
indirectly  to  feed,  (3)  chemical  defects,  and  (4)  manufacturing  defects.  Those 
of  the  first  class  are  further  subdivided  according  to  changes  in  (a)  texture^ 
(b)  color,  (c)  flavor,  and  (d)  formation  of  poisons. 

CfOnstniction  and  arrangement  of  cheese  factories,  M.  Reinisch  (Osterr, 
Molk.  Ztg„  17  (1910),  No.  24,  PP.  S25-328,  figs.  J(?).— Plans  of  several  smaU  and 
medium  size  establislmients  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese  are  illustrated  and 
described. 

Befrigeration  in  dairying,  F.  Ebtel  (6sterr,  Molk.  Ztg.,  17 » (1910),  Nos,  19, 
pp.  257-260;  20,  pp.  272-^4;  ^U  PP-  28S-286,  figs.  2).— A  discussion  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  refrigeration  in  dairies  with  ice,  ammonia,  salphnr 
dioxid,  and  carbon  dioxid.  Estimates  of  the  cost  of  installation,  operation,  and 
depreciation  of  the  diflferoit  systems  are  given. 

Additional  remarks  on  refrigeration  in  dairying  (dsterr.  Molk.  Ztg^  ft 
(1910),  No.  24,  p.  328),— A  criticism  of  the  article  noted  above. 

A  milk  foam  preventer  (Osterr.  Molk.  Ztg.,  17  (1910),  No,  24,  p.  331,  fig. 
1).— A  patoited  apparatus  to  prevent  the  formatioii  of  foam  is  illustrated  and 
described. 
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Manual  of  tropical  medicine,  A.  Castellaiti  and  A.  J.  Chalmebs  {London, 
1910,  pp.  XXIII-\-1242,  pU,  U,  figs.  S7S;  rev.  in  Jour.  Trop.  Med.  and  Hyg. 
[London^,  13  (1910),  No.  11,  pp.  173,  i74).— This  work  on  tropical  medicine  is 
divided  into  3  parts:  (1)  Introdnction  (pp.  1-82),  (2)  the  causation  of  disease 
tn  the  tropics  (pp.  85-028),  and  (3)  the  diseases  of  the  tropics  (pp.  631-1166). 
Subject  matter  and  author  hidexes  are  appended. 

Tropical  medicine  and  hygiene  (London,  1909,  pt.  1,  pp.  IV +264,  pU.  2, 
figs.  62;  1910,  pt.  2,  pp.  VIII-\-28S,  pi  1,  flffs*  98).— The  first  volume,  devoted 
to  diseases  due  to  protozoa,  is  by  0.  W.  Daniels  and  B.  Wilkinson.  The  second 
volume,  devoted  to  diseases  due  to  metazoa,  is  by  C.  W.  Daniels  and  includes  a 
chapter  by  A.  Alcock  on  snakes. 

A  compend  of  parasitology,  E.  Bbumpt  (Precis  do  Parasitologie.  Paris, 
1910,  pp.  XXII']-915+32,  pU.  4,  figs,  C85).— Part  1  of  this  work  is  devoted  to 
the  animal  parasites  and  part  2  (pp.  683-890)  to  the  vegetable  parasites. 

Sixteenth  semiannual  report  of  the  chief  of  the  cattle  bureau,  A.  Petebs 
(Agr.  of  Mass.,  57  (1909),  pp.  131-163). — The  diseases  the  occurrence  of  which 
is  here  recorded  include  rabies,  glanders,  tuberculosis,  and  others.  Under  the 
heading  of  meat  inspection  the  importance  of  a  rigid  state  inspection  is  em- 
phasized. 

Beport  of  proceedings  nnder  the  diseases  of  animals  acts  for  the  year 
1900  (Dcpt.  Agr.  and  Tech.  Instr.  Ireland,  Rpt.  Diseases  Anim.,  1909,  pp.  79, 
pis.  2,  dgms.  2,  map  1). — ^The  chief  inspector  of  the  veterinary  branch,  M. 
Hedley,  presents  a  special  report  on  hog  cholera  and  other  diseases  of  animals 
in  the  island  in  1909  with  maps,  diagrams,  and  photographs  (pp.  11-31),  and 
the  superintendent  of  transit  of  the  veterinary  branch,  D.  S.  Prentice,  a  special 
report  on  the  transit  of  animals  (pp.  32-^1).  Statistical  and  other  data  are 
given  in  the  appendixes. 

Beport  of  the  chief  veterinary  surgeon  for  the  year  1909,  J.  D.  Bobthwick 
(Rpt,  Dept.  Agr.  Cape  Good  Hope,  1909,  pp.  35-^6). — The  occurrence  during 
the  year  of  important  diseases,  including  anthrax,  epizootic  lymphangitis, 
glanders,  lung  sickness,  redwater,  scabies,  quarter  evil,  tuberculosis,  and  East 
Coast  fever,  is  reported. 

[Veterinary  reports],  A,  Grist  et  al.  (Dept.  Agr.  Orange  River  Colony,  Ann. 
Rpt.,  5  (1908-9),  pp.  75-106,  pH.  1).— The  occurrence  of  diseases  of  stock  in 
Orange  River  Colony  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  is  reported  upon. 

Annual  report  of  the  civil  veterinary  department.  United  Provinces,  for 
the  year  ending  March  81,  1910  (Ann.  Rpt.  Civ.  Vet.  Dept,  United  Prov., 
1910,  pp.  21). — Brief  accounts  of  the  occurrence  of  disease  are  Included  In  this 
report 

Experimental  and  clinical  hypersensitiveness  (anaphylaxis),  E.  Mobo 
(Ergeb.  Allg.  Path.  Mensch.  u.  Tiere,  U  (1910),  pt.  i,  pp.  429-593) .—ThiB  is 
an  extensive  review  of  practically  all  of  the  clinical  observations  and  experi- 
mental work  done  in  regard  to  anaphylaxis 

A  large  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  error  in  differential  leucocyte  counting,  F.  M.  Babnes,  Jr.  (Folia 
Haematol.,  9  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  87-93;  abs.  in  Zenibl.  Oesam.  Physiol,  u.  Path. 
Stoffwechsels,  n,  ser.^  5  (1910),  No.  18.  p.  70-^).— This  is  a  comparative  study 
of  various  microscopic  preparations  with  Ehrlich's  triacid  and  Hastings*  (modi- 
fication of  Romanow8ki*8  method)  stain.  The  results  favor  the  Hastings 
method. 

The  value  of  collodion  membranes  as  filters,  Edna  Steinhabdt  (Jour. 
Infed.  Diseases,  7  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  ^^h^^).— Dilute  diphtheria  toxin  was 
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retained  by  the  collodion  membrane,  while  the  undiluted  toxin  passed  throng 
freely.  When  dilute  cobra  venom  was  filtered,  all  toxicity  was  lost,  but  on  fil- 
tering successive  quantities  through  the  same  collodion  membrane,  the  filtrate 
gradually  became  toxic,  until  the  fourth  filtrate  was  practically  of  the  aame 
strength  as  the  control.  This  result  is  In  accord  with  the  work  of  Marbe,*  on  the 
successive  filtration  of  agglutinins  through  collodion  sacs,  and  also  with  the 
gradual  passage  of  complem^it  through  a  Berkefeld  filter,  as  shown  by  the 
author,*  and  later  found  by  Muir  and  Browning  ^  working  on  the  same  subject 

"  Evidently  filtration  through  collodion  sacs,  as  through  Berkefeld  filters,  is  a 
phenomenon  of  adsorption,  the  substances  in  solution  passing  through  when 
adsorption  has  reached  a  certain  degree.  Formed  particles,  however,  if  able 
to  pass  through  at  all,  would  pass  through  more  rapidly  in  the  beginning  of 
filtration,  and  later,  as  the  pores  become  clogged,  they  would  be  retahied, 
while  the  opposite  would  occur  with  soluble  substances,  which  appear  in  the 
filtrate  only  after  adsorption  has  become  more  or  less  complete. 

"  Thus,  by  changing  the  concentration,  the  quantity  to  be  filtered,  or  the  thick- 
ness of  the  sac,  results  may  be  obtained  varying  from  total  retention  to  complete 
passage  of  the  active  substances  through  the  collodion  membrane.'* 

The  bacterial  integrity  of  collodion  sacs,  C.  A.  Fuller  (Jour.  Infect.  Dis- 
eases, 7  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  664-^4,  figs.  -J).— The  author  states,  as  the  result  of 
his  work  with  Bacillus  typhosus,  B,  coli,  B.  prodigiosus,  B.  pyocyaneus,  and  the 
bacteria  of  crude  sewage  or  septic  tank  efiluent,  that  collodion  sacs  made  ac- 
cording to  Frost's  method  will  retain  their  bacterial  integrity  for  months. 

Poisonous  and  medical  plants  of  Missouri,  L.  H.  Pammel  (Ann.  Rpt.  Mo. 
Bd.  Hort.,  S  (1909),  pp.  174-193,  pis.  26;  Missouri  Bd.  Hort.  Bui.  U  [1910],  pp, 
46,  figs.  26). — A  condensation  of  the  publication  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R^ 
24,  p.  384). 

Forage  poisoning  or  cryptogamic  poisoning;  also  called  enzootic  cerebritis, 
epizootic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  leuco-encephalitis,  etc.,  C.  H.  Stance 
(Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  S8  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  473-488,  figs.  24) '—Two  outbreaks  of 
this  affection  that  came  under  the  author's  observation  during  the  year  are 
reported.  In  the  first  outbreak,  which  was  caused  by  the  feeding  of  moldy 
silage,  9  out  of  11  animals  died.  In  the  second  outbreak,  which  was  among 
animals  fed  on  hay  cut  from  an  old  swamp  that  had  been  plowed  up  and  seeded, 
3  out  of  4  aflfected  animals  succumbed.  Part  of  a  report  by  R,  E.  Buchanan 
(E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  630)  on  the  mold  Monascus  purpureus,  thought  to  have  bem 
responsible  for  the  death  of  the  9  animals  to  which  moldy  silage  was  fed,  is 
reprinted. 

A  brief  account  of  chronic  bacterial  enteritis  (Johne's  disease),  including 
the  report  of  a  case  that  occured  in  Iowa,  is  appended  to  the  paper. 

An  organism  simulating  antlirax,  F.  S.  H.  Baldbet  (Jour.  Trop.  Yet.  8ckf 
5  (1910),  No.  4y  PP'  580-^83). — ^The  author  describes  an  organism  which  is  sel- 
dom suflflciently  pathogenic  to  cause  death  by  subcutaneous  Inoculation,  but 
which  frequently  induces  a  severe  necrosis  and  a  gangrenous  condition  at  the 
seat  of  inoculation  which  tends  to  spread  and  can  be  cured  only  with  great 
difllculty  by  surgical  and  antiseptic  means.  In  some  cases  only  a  severe  edema- 
tous and  inflanmiatory  swelling  or  lymphangitis  is  induced. 

In  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  causative  agents  of  hog  erysipelas,  ery- 
sipeloid, and  mouse  septicemia,  Rickmann  (Ztschr.  Hyg.  u.  Infektionskrank., 
64  (1910),  No.  3,  pp.  362-364;  ahs.  in  Hgy.  Rundschau,  20  (1910),  No.  11,  p. 

flCJompt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris],  67  (1909),  p.  809. 
*Jour.  Med.  Research,  13  (1904),  p.  409. 
<»  Jour.  Path,  and  Bact,  13  (1909),  p.  232. 
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965). — The  author  considers  the  bacteria  causing  the  3  above-named  diseases 
as  identical. 

Exi>erimental  treatment  of  episootic  lymphangitis  in  Senegal,  L.  Teppaz 
(Bui.  8oc.  Path.  Exoi.,  S  (1910),  No.  7,  pp.  45M55).— In  the  experiments  here 
bri^y  reported,  in  which  a  number  of  drugs  were  used,  the  injection  of 
potassium  iodid  into  the  Jugular  vein  was  the  only  treatment  that  gave  appre- 
ciable results. 

The  pathogenesis  of  Kicrococcus  melitensis,  J.  Btbe  (Proc.  Roy.  8oc. 
Edinb.,  29  (J90H-9),  No.  6,  pp.  5S7-581,  charts  22).— A  detailed  report  of  studies 
of  M.  tneUtenais,  which  is  virulent  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  for  all  the  usual 
laboratory  animals,  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  rats,  mice,  dogs,  and  monkeys.  By 
means  of  suitable  passages  its  virulence  for  any  particular  species  can  be  con- 
siderably increased. 

The  diagnosis  of  glanders  by  the  precipitation  reaction  of  Konew,  J.  R. 
MoHLEB  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  S8  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  518-^524,  fig.  i).— The  author 
describes  the  test,  which  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24.  p.  184),  and 
details  his  findings  with  it  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
of  this  Department  and  in  the  field. 

The  results  obtained  were  considered  good.  He  further  found  that  the 
cloudy  ring  formed  in  the  test  can  be  made  more  distinct  by  adding  a  few  drops 
of  an  aqueous  solution  of  methylene  blue  to  the  mallease  reagent  previous  to 
adding  the  serum. 

Pr6cis  of  reports  submitted  by  district  residents  concerning  tsetse  fly  and 
cattle  disease  in  the  Nyasaland  Protectorate,  J.  B.  Keeble  (Bui.  Ent.  Re- 
ticarch,  1  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  20S-212,  map  1). — ^Abstracts  of  reports  sait  in  by 
district  residents  are  presented. 

Five-^ay  spraying. — ^The  brown  tick  and  the  Bast  Coast  fever,  W.  F. 
GooPEB  (Jour.  Agr.  8ci.,  S  (1910),  No,  S,  pp.  285-296) .--**  Though  these  trials 
are  the  first  of  their  class  to  be  recorded,  and  only  form  a  preliminary  experi- 
ment, I  certainly  do  think  that  they  show  that,  until  we  have  more  experi- 
mental data,  very  little  reliance  can  be  put  on  the  five-day  spraying  as  a  pre- 
ventive against  East  Coast  fever;  at  any  rate,  unless  the  cattle  have  been 
dipped  continually  for  some  time  previously." 

The  piroplasmoses,  D.  E.  Salmon  (Rev.  Med.  Vet.  Montevideo,  1  (1910),  No. 
IS,  pp.  24-98,  figs.  20). — Following  a  brief  discussion  of  the  r61e  of  ticks  in 
the  transmission  of  piroplasmosis,  summarized  accounts  are  given  of  bovine, 
canine,  equine,  ovine,  African  Coast,  tropical  bovine,  and  English  piroplas- 
mosis. 

A  contribution  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  diseases  in  cattle  caused  by  small 
piroplasms  with  a  consideration  of  their  distribution,  O.  Lichtenheld 
(Ztschr.  Hyg.  u.  Infektionskrank.,  65  (1910),  No.  3,  pp.  S78S90,  figs.  S;  ahs.  in 
Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  8ci.,  5  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  621-624) .—Piroplasma  parvum  and 
P.  mutans  are  the  species  concerned  in  this  discussion. 

A  contribution  on  the  cultivation  of  piroplasmata  in  artificial  media,  B. 
Deseleb  (Ztschr.  Hyg.  u.  Infektionskrank.,  67  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  115-15i,  pi. 
1). — Cultivation  experiments  with  Piropla^ma  canAs  are  reported.  A  bibliog- 
raphy of  26  titles  relating  to  the  subject  is  appended  to  the  paper. 

Investigations  of  oriental  sore:  Cultivation,  experimental  reproduction, 
immunization,  C.  Nicolle  and  L.  Manceaux  (An/n.  Inst.  Pasteur,  24  (1910), 
No.  9,  pp.  673-720,  figs.  5).— This  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  investigations 
noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  488). 

Sarcosporidiosis  in  the  opossum  and  its  experimental  production  in  the 
guinea  pig  by  the  intramuscular  injection  of  sporozoltes,  S.  T.  Darling 
(Bui.  8oc.  Path,  E90t.,  3  (1910),  No.  8,  pp.  513S18). ^The  author  here  records 
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the  occurrence  of  sarcosporldla  in  an  opossum  {Didelphis  sp),  captured  at  Ancon. 
Canal  Zone.  "The  fresh  sporozoites  in  saline  solution  after  Intramuscular  in- 
oculation Into  the  tissues  of  a  guinea  pig  took  on  an  atypical  developm«it  and 
produced  sporozoa  not  unlike  those  found  by  the  writer  in  man  (1)  and  in  the 
guinea  pig  (2)  after  feeding  with  sporozoites  from  Sarcocustis  muria  from 
the  rat" 

Experimental  InvestigationB  of  Streptococcos  equi,  A.  Pbicolo  (Clin,  Vet. 
[MUan],  8ez.  8ci.,  S2  {1909),  Noa.  U  PP-  1-10;  2S,  pp.  96-107;  4-5,  pp.  207- 
227;  6,  pp.  279-284;  SS  {1910),  No.  1-9,  pp.  89-US;  abs.  in  Bui.  Inst.  Pasteur, 
8  {1910),  No,  8,  pp.  S49,  S50). — Investigation  of  the  cultural  and  biological 
properties  of  8.  equi  are  reported  in  this  monograph. 

Transmission  of  surra,  F.  S.  H.  Baldrey  {Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  8ci.,  5  {1910), 
No.  4,  pp.  595,  596,  charts  6). — ^Trypanosomes  were  demonstrated  in  the  blood 
of  a  pig  5  days  after  It  was  inoculated  with  2  cc.  of  blood  from  a  surra  pony, 
remaining  preset  for  5  days.  They  appeared  again  18  days  after  inoculation 
and  remained  for  3  days.  The  possibility  of  the  pig  being  a  carrier  of  surra 
is  therefore  considered  to  have  been  demonstrated  and,  because  of  its  habits, 
it  is  considered  a  source  of  danger.  Charts  of  2  animals  are  attached  showing 
the  course  of  the  disease  in  the  pig  and  in  a  test  guinea  pig. 

Elephant  surra. — ^Trypanosomiasis  in  the  elephant,  G.  H.  Evans  and  T. 
Rennie  {Jow.  Trop.  Vet.  8cL,  5  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  535-568) .—The  authors 
record  the  results  of  inoculations  of  a  number  of  laboratory  animals  with 
trypanosomes  obtained  from  elephants  In  the  Yamethin  district  of  Burma. 

Note  on  the  passage  of  a  human  trypanosome  through  domestic  animals, 
L.  E.  W.  Bevan  and  M.  E.  MacGbbgor  {Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  2S 
{1910),  No.  2,  pp.  160-167,  fig.  i ) .—Experiments  hi  which  the  guinea  pig,  rabbit, 
white  rat,  sheep,  and  mule  were  used  are  reported. 

"In  the  case  of  the  sheep  (a  native  fat-tail  ewe),  artificial  inoculation  gave 
rise  to  an  infection  no  less  severe  than  that  occurring  in  sheep  under  observaticm 
at  the  same  time  which  had  been  inoculated  with  the  Trypanosoma  dimorphon 
of  Northern  Rhodesia  and  the  animal  trypanosome  of  the  dlmorpliic  type  of 
Southern  Rhodesia.  Again,  the  mule  offered  no  resistance  to  a  single  inocula- 
tion with  the  human  trypanosome,  which  produced  a  far  more  severe  reaction 
than  the  animal  trypanosome  of  Southern  Rhodesia — a  point  of  some  importance, 
since  that  parasite  has  been  held  by  some  to  I>e  T.  dimorphon,  a  trypanosome 
first  discovered  by  Button  and  Todd  in  Senegambia  and  responsible  for  a  serious 
disease  in  equlnes.  Indeed,  the  human  trypanosomes  in  the  mule  were  always 
far  more  plentiful  and  more  constantly  present  in  the  peripheral  blood  than 
the  animal  parasite,  which  required  repeated  inoculations  to  produce  infection 
in  mules,  horses,  and  donkeys.  Although  careful  observations  in  sleeping 
sickness  areas  have  failed  to  discover  T.  gamhiense  existing  naturally  in  the 
blood  of  domestic  animals,  further  observation  appears  necessary  before  these 
can  be  excluded  as  possible  hosts  of  the  human  parasite." 

The  anatomic  principle  underlying  the  tendency  of  the  longs  toward 
tuberculous  disease,  C.  Hart  {Ergeb.  Ailg.  Path.  Mensch.  u.  Tiere,  14  {1910), 
pt.  1,  pp.  S37-428). — ^After  giving  an  extensive  review  of  the  literature  on  this 
subject,  the  author  states  that  aside  from  the  actual  infection  by  the  tubercle 
bacillus  the  prevailing  view  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  tendency  of  the 
lungs  toward  tuberculosis  is  Justified. 

An  excellent  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  frequenc7,  origin,  and  channels  of  infection  of  tuberculosis  m  man, 
H.  Beitzkb  {Ergeb.  Allg.  Path.  Mensch.  u.  Tiere,  14  {1910),  pt.  1,  pp.  169- 
S36). — ^This  is  an  extensive  review  of  the  work  done  and  views  expressed  to 
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regard  to  the  frequency  and  origin  of  tuberculosis  in  man.    The  chapter  on 
the  origin  of  tuberculosis  considers  both  the  human  and  animal  sources. 
Tbe  bibliography  appended  is  very  large. 

L  new  type  of  tubercle  bacillus  pathogenic  in  man  and  the  lower  animals, 
G.  Sfenqleb  (Ztschr.  Esfpt.  Path.  u.  Ther.,  6  U909),  No.  S,  pp.  7^8-758,  figs,  7; 
•te.  ill  Jour.  Roy.  Micros,  fifoc.  [London],  19X0,  No.%  p.  501).— The  author 
describes  a  new  variety  of  tubercle  bacillus  to  which  he  gives  the  name 
•*  homano-longas.*'  It  occurs  principally  in  severe  cases  of  phthisis,  more  par- 
dcQlarly  in  patioits  from  the  East  It  grows  slowly  upon  glycerin  serum  and 
glycerin  agar,  but  upon  a  somatose-peptone-glycerin-agar  medium  colonies  appear 
in  from  2  to  6  weeks.  It  is  longer  and  thicker  than  Koch's  bacillus,  forms 
qures  which  can  be  stained  by  Gram's  method,  and  possesses  a  relatively  high 
d^ree  of  pathogenicity  for  man  and  animaL 

The  uae  of  antif ormiu  for  detecting  tubercle  bacilli  in  milk  and  milk 
sediment,  Miessneb  and  EttHNS  (Mitt,  Kaiser  WUhelms  Inst.  Landto.  Brom- 
berg,  2  (1910),  No.  S,  p.  S09;  abs.  in  Berlin.  Tierdrizl,  Wchnschr.,  23  (1910), 
y©.  57,  pp.  730,  75i).— The  authors  show  that  a  2  per  cent  antif ormin  solution 
is  capable  of  preventing  coagulation  of  milk  for  a  period  of  5  days  and  that 
tnbarle  bacilli  can  be  detected  in  such  milk  providing  the  antiformin  has  not 
beai  added  more  than  2  days.  See  also  previous  notes  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  986; 
21,  p.  711;  23,  p.  389). 

On  the  ai»plication  of  tuberculin  of  avian  tubercle  bacilli  as  a  diagnostic 
agent  in  conta^rious  chronic  intestinal  inflammation  of  cattle,  O.  Bang  {Ber. 
K,Vet.  Off  Landhohojskoles  Lab.  Landokonom.  Forsog  [Copenhagen],  66  (1910), 
pp.  4^-50). — ^Previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  287). 

Bovine  tuberculosis  in  Iowa  herds,  H.  E.  Talbot  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  37 
{1910),  No.  6,  pp.  736-745). ^A  paper  read  before  the  Iowa  Veterinary  Associa- 
Uoo. 

The  prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  J.  Niven  (Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1909, 
ffo.  2541,  pp.  699-702;  abs.  in  Intemat,  Centbl.  Qesam.  Tuberkulose  Forsch.,  i 
U910),  No.  9,  p.  491). — "An  abstract  of  the  measures  in  force  in  Manchester, 
and  a  series  of  suggestions,  which  are  as  follows :  That  money  be  lent  at  a  low 
rate  by  the  country  to  pay  for  rehousing,  in  farms  where  there  is  much  tuber- 
cnloeis;  that  the  country  shall  provide  veterinary  surgeons  and  tuberculin  to 
examine  herds  of  cows,  and  shall  make  good  any  losses  in  the  first  instance; 
tiiat  tlie  maintenance  of  nontuberculous  herds  be  made  compulsory,  the  farmer 
to  pay  for  any  renewal  of  stock;  that  consuming  communities  shall  have  the 
right  of  control  over  the  production  of  milk  which  they  consume ;  and  that  milk 
dealers  entering  into  contracts  shall  be  obliged  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
milk  is  produced  under  reasonably  healthy  conditions." 

Spedflc  chronic  enteritis  of  cattle,  B.  Bang  (Ber.  K.  Yet.  og  LandboMj- 
9kol€s  Lab.  Landokonom.  Forsog  [Copenhagen],  66  (1910),  pp.  5-40,  pis.  3, 
Hat.  5).— Previously  noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  283). 

Cocddioflds  of  African  cattle,  A.  Balfoub  (Bui.  80c.  Path.  Ewot.,  3  (1910), 
^0'  7,  pp.  429-4S1). — The  author  reports  the  probable  occurrence  of  coccidiosis 
to  cattie  at  Wau,  Bahr-El-GhazaL 

BadlluB  abortus  of  Bang,  the  cause  of  contagious  abortion  in  cattle, 
^.  J.  MacNeal  and  Josephine  E.  Kbbb  (Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  7  (1910),  No.  3, 
PP.  469-475;  Jour.  Trop.  Vet.  8ci.,  5  (1910),  No.  4,  PP.  629-634) .—FoUowlng  a 
WTlew  of  investigations  relating  to  this  subject,  19  cases  studied  are  briefly 
reported,  a  summary  of  which  is  as  follows: 

"  Of  the  19  cases  examined  2  were  sows  and  17  were  cows.  Of  these  latter, 
10  were  delivered  at  term.  In  the  other  7  delivery  was  premature.  Of  these, 
one  caae,  No.  6,  was  clinically  not  an  abortion  due  to  infection.    This  leaves  6 
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cases  which  were  clinically  cases  of  contagious  abortion.  Two  of  these, 
1  and  2,  were  examined  before  the  plate  method  was  employed,  and  cultnres 
were  negative.  A  guinea  pig  Inoculated  from  case  2  aborted.  Of  the  4  remain- 
ing cases,  No.  3  and  No.  11  gave  positive  cultures  of  B.  abortus  from  the  plac«ita 
in  each  case  In  case  7  only  a  bit  of  membrane  without  placental  tissue  was 
available  and  in  case  10*  only  some  of  the  discharge  gathered  from  the  ground- 
Both  of  these,  examined  by  the  plate  method,  gave  negative  results. 

'*  Subcutaneous  inoculation  Into  a  pregnant  female  guinea  pig  of  a  broth 
culture  of  the  mixed  bacteria  of  a  contaminated  placenta  produced  abortion 
in  26  days.  Intravaginal  application  of  the  same  material  in  another  pregiumt 
female  guinea  pig  was  without  result.  Subcutaneous  inoculation  of  a  broth 
suspension  of  infected  placenta  into  a  pregnant  female  guinea  pig  produced 
abortion  in  10  days,  and  the  subcutaneous  inoculation  of  a  pure  culture  of 
B,  abortus  isolated  by  the  Nowak  plate  method  from  the  same  placenta  caused 
a  premature  delivery  after  3i  days  in  one  guinea  pig  and  an  abortion  8  days 
after  inoculation  in  a  second  guinea  pig.  From  this  last  animal  the  bacillus 
was  recovered  from  the  point  of  inoculation,  from  the  interior  of  the  otenxs. 
and  from  each  of  the  2  placentae. 

"  From  this  rather  limited  series  of  examinations  and  experiments  we  may 
conclude  that  the  bacillus  of  Bang  is  the  microbic  cause  of  at  least  some  of  the 
contagious  abortion  of  cattle  in  this  country." 

The  microbe  of  contasrious  abortion  in  cows,  F.  Tidswell  (Agr.  Oaz.  N.  8, 
Wales,  21  (1910),  No.  11,  pp,  991-1000) ,—ThlB  is  a  summarized  account  of  the 
present  status  of  our  knowledge  of  this  disease. 

A  contribution  to  the  pathogenesis  and  treatment  of  hTposersemia  [milk 
fever],  H.  R.  Beedo  (Bui.  8oc.  Cent,  M6d.  V6t,,  86  {1909),  No.  12,  pp.  228- 
242;  abs.  in  Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  S7  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  799-802) .—An  abstract  of 
this  paper  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  587). 

Gall-sickness  of  South  Africa  (anaplasmosis  of  cattle),  A.  Theiler  {Jour. 
Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  2S  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  98-115).— In  this  article  the 
author  reviews  the  literature  on  Anaplasma  marginale,  showing  that  it  occurs  in 
the  United  States  and  South  America  as  well  as  In  South  Africa.  It  is  shown 
that  this  parasite  is  the  cause  of  a  typical  disease,  a  grave  anemia,  which  to  a 
great  extent  resembles  that  caused  by  Piroplasma  bigeminum.  **  We  may  safely 
state  that  anaplasmosis  represents  the  genuine  gall-sickness,  since  the  plro- 
plasmosls  Is  usually  accompanied  by  hemoglobinuria,  and  this  symptom  per- 
mits of  the  differentiation."  The  various  forms  of  anaplasmosis  and  the 
lesions  are  described.     (See  also  a  previous  note,  E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  386.) 

Piroplasmosis  of  cattle  in  Queensland,  S.  Dodd  {Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and 
Ther.,  2S  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  Hl-160).— The  author  finds  that  there  are  2  dis- 
tinct forms  of  pathogenic  plroplasms  In  Australia,  namely,  Piroplasma  bigemi- 
num  and  a  smaller  form  that  Is  morphologically  Identical  with  P.  mutans.  In 
Queensland  with  cattle  infected  by  this  smaller  form,  which  is  referred  to 
as  **  rings  and  rods,"  the  period  of  Incubation  Is  from  3  to  33  or  even  54  days 
In  cases  of  mixed  Infection  and  from  6  to  15  days  in  cases  of  pure  infection. 

"The  disease  caused  by  the  smaller  plroplasm  (rings  and  rods)  when  re- 
produced by  inoculation  of  blood  by  means  of  a  ^rrlnge  has  so  far  been  of  a 
mild  character  as  a  rule,  even  when  large  doses  of  blood  were  used,  but  In 
spite  of  this  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  disease  when  naturally  set  op 
by  the  tick  is  of  a  much  more  virulent  nature.  Variation  In  virulence  between 
artificially  and  naturally  infected  cases  is  not  peculiar  to  the  organism  nndff 
consideration.  The  disease  caused  by  the  small  plroplasm  (rings  and  rods) 
can  in  Australia  be  transmitted  by  means  of  the  ordinary  cattle  tick  {Marga- 
ropus  australis),  the  same  tick  as  is  responsible  for  ordinary  redwater  or  tick 
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fcrer.  Tlierefore  the  same  tick  can,  and  probably  often  does,  infect  an  animal 
fith  both  diseases  simultaneously." 

Preliminary  note  on  a  trypanosome  of  Britisli  cattle,  S.  Stockman  {Jour, 
Compar.  PatK  and  Ther,,  23  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  189-192,  fig,  i).— The  discovery 
of  ft  noDpatbogenic  trypanosome  in  •  the  blood  of  English  cattle  is  recorded. 
Attempts  to  cultivate  this  trypanosome  on  artificial  media  have  failed.  Mor- 
phologically it  appears  to  be  Indistinguishable  from  Trypanosoma  theUeri. 

Beport  of  an  outbreak  of  hemorrhagic  septicemia  in  sheep,  S.  H.  Ward 
iud  W.  L.  Bekbe  {Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  38  {1911),  No.  5,  pp.  649-655). -—The  authors 
bere  report  on  an  investigation  made  of  an  outbrealc  of  hemorrhagic  septicemia 
Id  a  flock  of  2,700  sheep  that  were  shipped  from  Cle  Elum,  Wash.,  to  Chicago. 
Bocterium  ovUepticus  was  isolated  and  proved  by  inoculation  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  disease. 

Osseous  cachexia:  A  maligrnant  bone  disease  of  sheep,  H.  A.  Heio  and 
RC.  Aston  {Jour.  Neto  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr.,  1  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  422-427,  figs. 
!).— The  occurrence  in  New  Zealand  of  osseous  cachexia,  more  commonly  Icnown 
as  osteomalacia,  is  recorded  for  the  first  time. 

The  caseous  suppuration  of  sheep  and  goats,  H.  Cabb£  {Rev.  06n.  MM. 
YiU  16  {1910),  No.  191,  pp.  617-627,  fig.  i).— This  is  a  further  discussion  of 
tbe  rabject  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  788.) 

Eesults  with  Suptol-Burow  in  swine  plague,  Tillmann  {Berlin  Tier&rztl. 
WckMchr.,  26  {1910),  No.  39,  p.  758).— Good  results  were  obtained  with  this 
preparation. 

An  atlas  of  equine  anatomy,  R.  Schmaltz  {Atlas  der  Anatomic  des  Pferdes. 
Berlin,  1909,  pt.  2,  pp.  [15],  pis.  24-^2).— This  second  part  deals  with  the  topo- 
graphical myology  of  the  horse 

The  treatment  of  equine  pneumonia  by  hydrogen  peroxid,  Bouchet  {Rev. 
GH.  M6d.  y4t,  16  {1910),  No.  181,  pp.  1-7;  ahs.  in  Vet.  Rec.,  23  {1910),  No. 
tno,  pp.  367,  368). — ^The  author  records  the  results  of  a  new  treatment  which 
be  adopted  during  an  epidemic  of  equine  pneumonia. 

All  of  the  11  pneumonic  horses  that  were  daily  injected  intravenously  with 
from  40  to  180  cc.  of  peroxid  of  hydrogen  recovered.  Only  two  accidents, 
neither  of  them  serious,  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  numerous  injections  that 
were  made.  One  was  a  slight  case  of  hemoptj'sis;  the  other  was  a  local  re- 
action in  the  Jugular  region,  due  to  the  injection  of  some  of  the  solution  into 
the  peri-venous  connective  tissue.  The  peroxid  of  hydrogen  used  was  of  12 
TOlume  strength,  free  from  impurities  and  excessive  acidity,  and  not  more  than 
150  cc  was  injected  at  one  time. 

Infections  epidemic  epididymo-vaginalitis  of  the  horse:  A  clinical,  anat- 
omo-pathological,  and  bacteriological  study,  F.  Guido  {Rev.  06n.  M6d.  V4t., 
J«  imO),  No.  183,  pp.  129-150,  figs.  15;  abs.  in  Vet.  Rec.,  23  {1910),  No.  1168, 
PP-HO,  341). — ^The  author  reports  upon  anatomo-pathological  and  bacteriologi- 
cal studies  of  material  obtained  by  Valine,  Lesueur,  and  Lavergne  during  an 
eplMotlc  among  a  troop  of  39  horses  at  Havre  in  1905. 

The  causative  agent  was  found  to  be  a  very  small  polymorphous  bacillus  of 
from  3  to  5  micro-millimeters  long  by  from  i  to  1  micro-millimeter  broad ;  it  is 
fomid  either  in  an  isolated  form  or  as  a  strepto-bacillus.  It  is  extremely  mobile 
wd  stains  well  with  all  the  basic  aniline  dyes,  but  does  not  take  either  the 
Gram  or  Claudius  stain.  It  is  aerobic  and  grows  well  in  all  the  ordinary  media, 
particularly  in  glycerinated  media  between  20  and  38°  C.  Valine  believes  in  an 
amending  infection  by  the  urethra,  but  an  experimental  attempt  to  infect  in 
^  way  gave  a  negative  result.  A  fresh  culture  of  the  organism  was  injected 
Into  the  urethra  but  no  pathogenic  effects  resulted. 
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Some  canine  notes,  W.  Jowett  (Affr,  Jour,  Cape  Oood  Hope»  57  {1910),  No, 
5,  pp,  518-527). — In  continuing  experiments  witli  canine  piroplasmosis  (E.  S.  R^ 
23,  p.  589)  the  author  finds  tliat  susceptible  canines  may  be  "salted*"  bj 
infecting  them  with  a  virus  and  injecting  trypanblue  as  soon  as  the  parasites 
appear  in  the  blood.  Two  canine  diseases  often  confounded  with  biliary  fever, 
namely,  canine  distemper  and  epizootic  gastro-enteritis,  are  briefly  considered 

White  diarrhea  in  chicks,  L.  F.  Rettgeb  (Amer,  Poultry  World,  1  (1910), 
No,  S,  pp.  160 y  213). — ^This  account  is  based  on  investigations  prevlouBly  noted 
(E.  S.  B.,  22,  p.  480). 

Malta  fever  in  fowls,  Dubois  {Rev.  V4t.  [Toulouse'^,  S5  {1910),  No.  8.  pp. 
490-492). — In  this  preliminary  note  the  author  reports  upon  an  epizootic  that 
occurred  among  fowls  in  the  suburbs  of  Ntmes,  Ftance,  resulting  in  a  mortality 
of  70  per  cent.  Ten  of  17  fowls  that  were  tested  gave  the  agglutination  reaction 
for  Micrococcus  melitenHs, 

The  microbe  of  avian  diphtheria,  J.  Bobdet  and  Y.  Fallt  {Ann,  Inst  Pat- 
teur,  2i  {1910),  No.  7,  pp.  563S68,  pi.  1;  ahs.  in  Vet.  Rec.,  23  {1910),  No.  IW, 
p.  323). — ^The  authors  describe  a  micro-organism  in  connection  with  avian 
diphtheria  which  diflfers  essentially  from  those  dealt  with  by  other  investi- 
gators. It  does  not  develop  on  the  ordinary  culture  media,  and  even  npra 
media  which  contains  deflbrinated  blood  the  growth  is  so  thin  that  it  almoet 
escapes  observation.  Oiemsa*s  stain  gave  the  best  results.  The  micro-organism 
is  nonmotile,  grows  fairly  rapid,  and  its  vitality  is  fairly  great  The  disease 
was  transmitted  to  fowls,  causing  the  characteristic  lesions,  and  an  extraordi- 
nary abundance  of  germs  were  found  in  the  exudate. 

The  parasitic  protozoa  of  ruminants'  stomachs,  Ej.  Liebetanz  {Arch.  Pro- 
tistcnk.,  19  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  19-SO,  pis,  2,  fig.  1).—A  bibUography  of  42  tltiea 
accompanies  this  account. 

Concerning  two  new  species  of  worms:  Trichosomom  papillosom  and 
Heterakis  cylindrica,  K.  L.  Bloicb  {Ztschr.  Veterindrk.,  21  {1909),  No.  &S, 
pp.  353-368,  pis.  3;  abs.  in  Rev.  G^,  M4d.  V4t„  15  {1910),  No,  180,  pp.  7ifi, 
7i7). — Nematodes  found  (in  2  instances)  associated  in  the  intestines  of  grouse 
{Tetrao  urogalle),  for  the  death  of  which  they  were  responsible,  are  described 
as  representing  the  new  specibs,  T.  papillosum  and  H.  cylindrica. 

The  cestodes  in  Frocavia,  C.  Janicki  (In  L.  8chultze*s  Zoologische  und 
Anthropologische  Ergehnisse  einer  Forschungsreise  im  WestUchen  und  Zentmle^ 
BUdafnka,  1903-5.  Jena,  1910,  ^ol.  4,  pi.  3,  pp.  373^-396,  pis.  3). — Sev«i  species 
of  Inermicapsifer,  of  which  2  are  new,  and  2  species  of  Tsenia  are  recorded  from 
tills  host. 

An  extracellular  cocddium,  Cryptosporidium  muris  n.  g.  and  n,  sp.  ot 
the  gastric  glands  of  the  common  mouse,  E.  E.  Ttzzeb  {Jour.  Med.  BesearcK 
23  {1910),  No.  3,  pp.  487-509,  pis,  2).'-The  author  presents  a  report  of  biological 
studies  of  C.  muris,  a  parasite  frequoitly  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  gartric 
glands  of  the  tame  varieties  of  the  conmion  mouse  {Mus  musculus). 

Contagious  diseases  of  bees  of  interest  to  veterinarians,  Toffeb  {Betim. 
Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  26  {1910),  No.  46,  pp.  889-899).— An  account  of  bees  and 
bee-keeping  with  a  review  of  the  present  status  of  bee  diseases 

Formaldehyde  disinfection,  with  special  reference  to  the  comparativ« 
value  of  some  of  the  proprietary  products,  M.  L.  Holm  and  E.  A«  Gaidhb 
{Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  7  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  6-Ji-^65).— Experim«its  carried  oat 
in  an  ordinary  papered  room,  the  cracks  in  the  doors,  window  frames,  etc,  ot 
which  had  been  carefully  stopped  up,  are  r^)orted  with  the  permanganate- 
formalin  method  <»  and  a  number  of  proprietary  products. 

o  Pub.  Health  and  Mar.  Hosp.  Serv.  U.  S.,  Hyg.  Lab.  BuL  27. 
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Beport  on  the  St.  Francis  Valley,  drainage  project  in  northeastern  Ar- 
kansas, A.  E.  MoBQAN  and  O.  G.  Baxter  {U.  8,  Dept  Agr.,  Office  Expt,  Staa. 
BmL  230,  pt$.  i,  pp.  100,  pis,  2f  figs'.  9,  dgms.  2,  maps  5;  2,  pp,  58).— This  is  a 
detailed  report  on  the  project  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  190).  Part  1 
\  containft  the  general  report  of  the  survey  and  part  2  a  list  of  the  bench  marks 
set  during  its  progress. 

Following  a  description  of  the  valley  as  to  its  location,  history,  ownership, 
derdopm^it  of  the  levee  system,  topography,  climate,  soil,  native  vegetation, 
crops,  land  values,  and  drainage  conditions,  the  run-off  and  factors  affecting  it 
are  discussed,  together  with  a  detailed  presentation  of  construction  methods  and 
cost,  excavating  machinery,  the  basis  of  estimates,  hydraulic  problems  and 
coefficients,  the  survey  and  plan  of  work,  the  results  to  be  expected,  the  advan- 
tages of  a  large  district,  the  proper  administration,  future  problems,  and  unit 
prices  of  estimates.  A  report  of  a  board  of  consulting  engineers  endorsing  the 
feasibility  of  the  project  Is  appended. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is  $7,595,703,  or  $9.04  per  acre,  with  an 
annnal  expense  for  maintenance  of  from  2  to  4  per  cent  of  the  entire  first  cost 
The  benefits  expected  are  in  the  improvement  of  the  health  conditions,  fisheries, 
rice  Irrigation,  roads,  lumbering,  railroads,  power  development,  and  water 
transportation. 

A  report  upon  the  reclamation  of  the  overflowed  lands  in  the  Marais  des 
Cygnes  Valley,  Kansas,  S.  H.  McCboby,  D.  L.  Yabnell,  and  W.  J.  McEathbon 
(T.  8.  DepU  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  8tas.  Bui.  234,  PP*  53,  figs.  2,  dgm.  1,  maps  3), — 
This  report  embodies  the  results  of  special  field  investigations  and  surveys 
nkade  by  engineers  of  this  Oflice  in  1909,  and  includes  a  discussion  of  the  injury 
to  agricultural  lands  by  the  overflow  of  the  river,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions for  relief  and  estimates  of  the  probable  cost  of  drainage  works. 

"'By  means  of  the  improvemeits  discussed  in  this  report  it  is  proposed  to 
protect  from  overflow  and  make  available  for  continuous  cultivation  33,365 
teres  of  fertile  land  in  the  Marais  des  Cygnes  Valley  at  a  cost  of  $665,500,  or 
tn  aterage  cost  of  $19.95  per  acre  of  protected  land.  It  is  proposed,  further, 
to  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  river  channel  throughout  its  length  in 
Kansas  and  in  Bates  County,  Mo.,  and  thus  reduce  the  height  and  duration  of 
floods  in  the  valley.  This  «id  is  to  be  accomplished  by  clearing  the  channel  at  a 
co«t  of  $130,720,  or  $1.76  per  acre  of  benefited  land.  It  is  also  planned  to 
^en  the  river  channel  at  Main  Street,  Ottawa,  and  thus  relieve  the  con- 
festion  that  occurs  at  this  point,  under  present  conditions,  in  time  of  fiood. 
The  cost  of  this  channel  is  estimated  at  from  $25,000  to  $40,000." 

Appendixes  give  data  as  to  precipitation  and  stream  flow  measurements  in 
the  locality  and  a  list  of  the  permanent  bench  marks  set. 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  drainage  of  the  Fifth  Louisiana  Levee  Dis- 
Wct,  A,  E.  MoBOAN,  S.  H.  McCboby,  and  L.  L.  Hidingkb  ( U.  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Office 
^*pt.  8tas.  Circ.  104,  PP-  35,  figs.  2). — ^This  report  presents  the  drainage  prob- 
^QM  as  they  exist  in  the  Fifth  Louisiana  Levee  District,  points  out  certain 
general  methods  of  inaugurating  and  proceeding  with  its  drainage,  and  sub- 
B»lt8  a  crude  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  main  and  lateral  drainage  under 
the  conditions  which  are  described.  It  discusses  the  necessity  of  adequate  pre- 
liminary surveys  and  careful  stream  investigations,  submits  an  estimate  of  their 
<^  and  also  suggests  the  order  in  which  drainage  works  may  most  profitably 
be  developed. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  improvements  is  $10,687,000,  or  about  $7 
per  acre.    "  Before  any  considerable  amount  of  money  is  spent  in  drainage 
85408*— No.  5—11 7 
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improyemoits,  a  complete  drainage  survey  of  the  district  sliould  be  made  and 
a  plan  for  the  improvement  be  devised."  Suggestions  for  making  such  a  surrey 
and  forming  a  drainage  organization  are  given,  as  well  as  available  data 
regarding  the  rainfall  of  the  region. 

The  drainage  situation  in  the  lower  Bio  Ghrande  Valley,  Texas;  L.  K 
HiDiNOEB  (U,  8,  DepL  Agr.,  Office  Ewpt,  Stas,  Circ.  103,  pp.  S6,  figs.  2,  map  i).— 
This  report  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  which  when  first  settled  gave 
promise  of  large  crops  but  markedly  deteriorated  after  the  first  year  or  two  of 
cultivation  because  of  seepage  and  the  rise  of  alkali,  discusses  the  soils,  crops, 
rainfall,  alkali  in  the  region,  the  movement  of  water  and  alkali  in  soils,  the 
allowable  salt  content  of  irrigation  water,  the  rise  of  ground  watar  In  soUs, 
and  methods  of  reclaiming  soils.  A  plan  for  the  drainage  of  a  single  planta- 
tion is  included. 

The  general  conclusions  drawn  as  to  the  situation  are  as  follows : 

*  There  is  not  an  excessive  amount  of  alkali  in  the  most  of  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  soils  if  it  is  kept  distributed,  but  if  allowed  to  become  con- 
centrated by  seepage  and  evaporation  there  is  sufi3cient  in  nearly  all  of  the 
soils  to  prevent  plant  growth.  .  .  . 

"The  Rio  Grande  water  is  a  good  irrigation  water.  Any  large  amount  of 
alkali  concentrated  by  its  use  will  necessarily  come  from  the  soiL 

"  It  is  very  probable  that  in  time  the  soils  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 
will  fill  up  with  ground  water  near  enough  to  the  surface  to  cause  the  alkali 
to  concentrate  in  harmful  quantities,  and  that  extensive  drainage  works  will 
be  required. 

"  In  general,  the  drainage  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  lands  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  parallel  lines  of  tile  with  or  nearly  with  the  slope,  together 
with  an  intercepting  ditch  along  the  upper  side  of  the  aflfected  tract  if  tlie  water 
tomes  from  a  canal  or  higher  lying  irrigated  lands.  Where  the  seep  spot  is 
■mall  and  a  gravity  outlet  is  not  available  it  will  be  necessary  to  pump  the 
drainage  water.  This  method  will  probably  be  necessary  until  enough  land, 
has  been  swamped  to  force  the  construction  of  expensive  outlet  ditches.  These 
outlet  ditches  will  be  necessary  after  a  time  and  should  be  constructed  as  soon 
as  districts  can  be  organized." 

The  selection  and  installation  of  machinery  for  small  pumping  plants, 
W.  B.  Gbeqoby  (U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  8ta8.  Circ.  101,  pp.  40,  figs.  £2).— 
This  circular,  continuing  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  885),  is  in- 
tended primarily  for  persons  who  intend  to  install  plants  too  small  to  warrant 
the  employment  of  a  consulting  engineer.  It  presents  and  summarizes  data 
as  to  the  various  types  of  pumps  used  for  the  purpose,  dynamic  head  or  **  liead 
en  pump,"  losses  in  pump  installations,  foundations  for  pumps,  cost  of  centrif- 
ugal pumps,  types  of  engines,  points  to  consider  in  choosing  an  engine,  founda- 
tions for  engines,  types  of  boilers,  setting  for  l>oilers,  l>oiler  fittings,  and 
heaters.  The  data  on  many  of  these  points  are  presented  both  in  tables  and 
graphically. 

Delivery  of  water  to  irrigators,  F.  Adams  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  ExpU 
8tas,  Bui.  229,  pp.  99,  figs.  9). — ^In  this  bulletin  are  descril)ed  the  systems 
adopted  for  distributing  water  to  irrigators  on  about  50  irrigation  systems  In 
California,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Utah,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon, 
Nevada,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  Each  system  is  discussed  individually  and 
a  summary  follows  which  deals  with  plans  of  delivery,  delivery  force,  rules  and 
regulations,  records  and  forms  used,  suggested  water  charges,  cost  of  water 
delivery,  lateral  organizations,  and  the  measurement  of  water. 

Of  the  3  general  plans  of  water  delivery,  that  of  continuous  fiow  is  deemed 
unsatisfactory  under  ordinary  conditions;  that  of  rotation  is  found  the  most 
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generally  accepted  and  In  nearly  every  way  the  most  satisfactory  plan  now  in 
use ;  and  tbat  on  demand  can  be  used  with  advantage  where  reservoirs  are  the 
chief  source  of  supply,  where  the  available  supply  can  be  closely  predicted, 
and  where  the  land  under  irrigation  is  closely  settled.  The  desirability  of 
printed  rules  and  regulations  and  the  Iceeping  of  permanent  records  is  pointed 
out  The  annual  cost  of  wat^  delivery  per  acre  on  13  typical  systems  where 
this  included  delivery  to  individuals  was  41.5  cts.  per  acre,  and  on  4  typical 
canals  where  it  included  only  delivery  to  the  laterals  7.5  cts. 

Duty  of  water  investigations,  G.  H.  Tbub  {Nevada  8ta,  BuL  72,  pp.  26- 
28).— During  the  Irrigating  season  of  1908  a  study  was  made  in  cooperation 
with  the  Irrigation  Investigations  of  the  Office  of  Experiments  of  this  Depart- 
ment, as  to  the  cost  of  .maintenance  and  duty  of  water  under  the  systems  used 
in  5  canals  and  ditches.    The  results  are  summarised  by  the  following  table : 

Principal  results  of  duty  of  water  investigations. 


Name  of  canal. 

Area 
irrigated. 

Total  valao 
of  crops. 

Value 
per  acre 
of  crope. 

Depth  of 
water. 

Return  per 
acre-foot 
of  water. 

Coitof 

maintenance 

per  acre. 

Steamboat 

On 

Last  Chance 

Tnckee  Meadow 

Knirliffh  Mill . . , 

Acre*, 
4,759 
8,007 
8,146 
1,866 
455.5 

DoOari. 

104,478.00 
85,820.00 
49,250.00 
43.397.00 
15,901.50 

DoOan. 
21.95 
28.04 
22.90 
28.80 
84.90 

4.22 
6.87 
5.09 
5.08 
9.89 

DoOan. 
5.57 
4.82 
4.79 
4.76 
8.56 

DoOart. 

1.06 
0.74 
1.14 
0.85 
0.28 

The  results  of  experiments  with  beardless  barley,  White  Australian  wheat, 
Siberian  oats,  Kubanka  wheat,  alfalfa,  and  mangel-wursels  are  presented  in 
tables.  The  data  reported  in  each  case  include  the  number  of  irrigations,  the 
depth  of  water  applied,  the  precipitation,  and  the  yields  per  acre  and  per  acre- 
foot  of  water. 

Bitumens  and  their  essential  constituents  for  road  construction  and  main- 
tenance, P.  Hubbard  (U,  8.  Dept,  Agr,^  Office  Pub.  Roads  Circ.  93,  pp.  16). — 
This  publication  presents  in  condensed  form  a  description  and  discussion  of 
various  bituminous  materials  at  present  in  use  in  road  construction  and  main- 
tenance.   The  various  materials  are  arranged  alphabetically. 

BTTEAL  ECONOMICS. 

Bibliography  of  economics  for  1909,  J.  L..  Laughlin  et  al.  (Chicago,  1910, 
pp.  XII I +282). — In  this  volume,  which  consists  of  an  assembling  of  bibliog- 
raphies appearing  In  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  from  February,  1909, 
to  January,  1910,  inclusive,  there  are  extensive  bibliographies  on  agriculture 
and  the  land  problem,  transportation,  labor  conditions  and  wages,  insurance, 
and  other  subjects  having  a  more  or  less  direct  or  indirect  bearing  on  the 
agricultural  industry. 

Concemingr  intensive  culture  and  the  profitableness  of  agriculture,  T. 
Bbinkmann  (FUhling's  Landw.  Ztg.,  59  (1910),  No.  U,  pp.  465-489,  figs.  2).— 
According  to  the  author,  the  three  factors  of  intensive  culture  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  profitableness  of  agriculture  are  "nature,"  which  in- 
cludes both  land  and  climate,  market  relations,  and  the  personality  of  the 
tanner.  Illustrations  are  given  of  a  large  number  of  farms  managed  under 
different  degrees  of  intensive  culture,  situated  in  diflTerent  parts  of  Germany, 
and  operated  under  various  systems  of  management  involving  greater  or  less 
expaiditures  of  capital  and  labor.    The  operation  of  farms  under  these  con- 
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ditions  is  tabulated  as  to  expenditures  per  hectare,  gross  yields,  and  net  profits, 
and  discussed  in  detail  as  to  the  relation  of  culture  to  profitableness. 

The  general  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  farm  which  is  operated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  conditions  of  climate,  and  market  rela- 
tions will  give  the  highest  net  profits;  that  the  whole  problem  of  business 
organization  in  agriculture  consists  in  a  proper  balancing  of  live-stock  pro- 
duction with  other  forms  of  agricultural  production;  and  that  the  operation 
of  a  farm  on  the  soundest  economic  basis  must  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  animal  production  is  the  keystone  to  successful  and  profitable  f^uming 
in  Germany  at  the  present  time. 

Congress  of  agricultural  mutual  aid  societies,  H.  Sagnieb  (Jour,  Affr.  PraL, 
n.  «er.,  20  (1910),  No.  39,  pp.  ^ Ji-^i-J ) .— This  is  a  summarized  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  fourth  congress  of  mutual  agricultural  insurance,  credit, 
and  cooperative  societies  held  at  Rouen  from  September  15  to  18,  1910.  The 
progress  of  agricultural  mutual  aid  in  France  is  indicated  by  the  papers  pre- 
sented, and  the  resolutions  of  the  organization  to  the  government  relate  to 
securing  legislation  more  favorable  to  the  future  development  of  such  organi- 
zations. 

Village  banks  in  Holland,  S.  Listoe  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  lU.  8.], 
n.  ser,,  1  (1910),  No.  11,  pp.  138-Hl ).-~This  article  describes  the  origin  and 
development  of  agricultural  credit  banks  in  Holland,  of  which  there  were  more 
than  600  in  existence  in  1910,  based  on  the  Raififeisen  plan. 

Information  is  given  on  the  organization  and  management  of  the  local  banks 
and  on  their  obligations  when  connected  with  the  central  bank  at  Utrecht  The 
rate  of  interest  allowed  to  depositors  by  the  central  bank  is  3i  per  cent  and  the 
charges  for  advances  41  per  cent  It  is  said  that  the  whole  arrangemoit  of 
the  Raiffelsen  banks  indicates  an  earnest  effort  to  promote  the  Interests  of  the 
members,  self-interest  and  profit  seeking  being  excluded. 

Agricultural  labor,  W.  L.  Summebs  et  al.  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  8o.  Aust,  H 
(1910),  No.  3,  pp.  285-288). — ^This  Is  a  paper  and  discussion  dealing  with  the 
agricultural  labor  problem  in  South  Australia. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  modem  f^rm  laborer  is  a  skilled  worker,  and  as 
means  to  supply  the  demand  for  competent  laborers  throughout  the  country  it 
is  suggested  (1)  that  the  agricultural  bureau  cooperate  with  the  labor  burean 
for  ascertaining  the  call  for  lat>orers  in  different  parts  and  locating  the  workers 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  (2)  that  training  farms  be  established  for  city  boys, 
where  they  could  learn  the  use  of  farm  implements  and  be  trained  in  the  han- 
dling and  feeding  of  stock  to  make  their  services  of  value  to  farmers  and  other 
producers. 

Students  as  farm  laborers,  E.  Bippabt  et  al.  (Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  OesdLi 
25  (1910),  No.  39,  pp.  57i-57-J ) .— This  article  discusses  the  advisability  of  em- 
ploying students  as  farm  hands  in  Germany  during  the  vacation  season. 

The  opinion  of  E.  Bippart  Is  that  students  from  the  city  colleges  and  univ«^ 
sities  could  be  profitably  employed  on  farms  during  the  summer  since  their 
intellectual  training  oiables  them  to  learn  readily  the  different  lines  of  farm 
work.  In  support  of  his  opinion  he  quotes  an  article  by  G.  Dehlinger,  wbo 
gives  his  experience  with  6  students  during  4  vacation  seasons,  showing  that 
they  were  not  only  hard  workers  but  soon  relieved  the  employer  of  the  care  of 
machinery  and  of  other  similar  duties.  The  methods  of  training  the  students 
and  of  regulating  their  wages  according  to  the  amount  and  character  of  work 
performed  are  described. 

An  answer  by  E.  Langenbeck  is  included,  the  latter  being  inclined  to  &vor 
the  employment  of  only  agricultural  students  or  those  who,  having  had  expe- 
rience of  farm  life  *in  earlier  years,  have  become  students  in  city  colleges  and 
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unlTersities.  The  general  ran  of  city  students,  it  is  belieTed,  is  hardly  suffi- 
ciently adapted  to  the  strenuous  conditions  of  farm  life,  work,  and  wages  to 
be  profitably  employed  during  the  summer  vacation  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Statistical  yearbook  of  Bel^um,  1900  (Ann.  8tatis,  Belg.,  40  {1910),  pp. 
LXXV-\-459,  dgn^  1), — ^This  volume  contains  detailed  statistics  relating  both 
to  agriculture  and  commerce  for  the  year  1909.  Statistics  on  agriculture  are 
presented  and  discussed  as  to  the  population,  wages  of  agricultural  laborers, 
extent  and  division  of  agricultural  lands,  acreage  in  crops,  number  and  size  of 
holdings,  number  and  size  of  proprietary  and  rented  holdings,  crop  and  live  stocic 
production,  land  values,  prices  of  agricultural  products,  etc. 

Agricultural  population  and  production  in  Algeria,  P.  Meubiot  (Jour, 
8oc.  Statis.  Paris,  51  {1910),  No.  10,  pp.  5^7-^02).— This  article  points  out  the 
predominance  of  agriculture  in  the  economic  life  of  Algeria,  as  shown  by  the 
statistics  of  the  census  of  1906. 

Of  a  population  of  5,258,000,  no  less  than  3,632,000,  or  70  per  cent,  depend 
upon  agriculture  for  a  living.  Comparisons  are  made  between  the  number  of 
native  and  foreign  proprietors,  farmers,  renters,  and  laborers,  their  acreage 
under  crops,  ownership  and  number  of  live  stock,  amount  of  capital  invested, 
and  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  crops  raised  by  native  and  European  farmers. 
The  advantage  of  modem  scientific  over  native  methods  is  shown  by  the  in- 
creased returns  per  hectare  secured  by  Europeana 

The  American  farmer:  His  past,  present,  and  future,  E.  B.  Dorsett 
(Penn.  Dept.  Agr,  Bui.  193,  pp.  96-100). — ^This  paper  describes  the  influence 
wrought  by  the  farmer  in  the  past  and  present  development  of  this  country, 
and  points  out  what  agricultural  education  is  likely  to  do,  not  only  in  producing 
a  race  of  scientific  farmers  but  also  in  establishing  the  government  on  a  more 
economic  and  equitable  basis. 

Good  farming  and  attractive  country  homes,  W.  J.  Spillman  et  al. 
{Spokane,  1910,  pp.  162,  figs.  61). — This  volume  consists  of  a  compilation  of 
letters  selected  from  a  large  number  submitted  by  farmers  and  their  wives  for 
prizes  which  were  awarded  for  the  best  letter  or  plan  on  the  following  topics : 
(1)  How  to  make  farm  life  more  attractive;  (2)  how  to  farm  160  acres  of  non- 
irrigated  land ;  (3)  how  to  farm  a  10-acre  irrigated  tract;  and  (4)  how  to  plan  a 
model  farm  house.  The  letters  and  plans  constitute  a  series  of  practical  sug- 
gestions on  fkrm  management  and  farm  sociology  which  are  published  in  antici- 
pation that  they  will  be  useful  to  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  helpful 
in  the  solution  of  important  farm  problems. 

The  farmer  and  the  cost  of  living,  B.  F.  Yoakum  {Saturday  Even.  Post, 
183  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  10,  11,  fig.  i).— This  is  a  discussion,  by  the  chairman  of 
the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  Company  and  allied  lines,  of  economic 
problems  relating  to  the  production,  distribution,  and  cost  of  food  supplies. 

The  author  believes -that  the  farmer  should  be  aided  in  the  adoption  of  better 
agricultural  methods  to  increase  production  and  a  better  business  system 
through  cooperation  to  increase  his  profits  and  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to  the 
consumer.  Koad  Improvement  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  goods  to  the 
railroads  is  advocated  to  prevent  one  of  the  greates^t  economic  wastes  in  the 
distribution  of  agricultural  products.  The  sum  received  by  farmers  for  eggs, 
coffee,  rice,  cabbages,  onions,  milk,  potatoes,  meat,  and  poultry  in  1909  was 
$274,289,000,  while  the  price  paid  by  consumers  for  the  same  goods  in  New 
York  was  $464,147,000.  After  paying  the  freight  on  these  goods  of  $25,045,000, 
the  expenses  and  profits  of  the  middlemen  were  $164,813,000.  These  figures  are 
quoted  to  show  fhat  it  is  not  the  prices  farmers  are  getting  nor  high  railroad 
freight  rates  which  make  living  so  expensive,  but  the  expense  of  getting  products 
to  the  railroads  and  the  profits  of  wholesale  and  retail  dealers. 
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Crop  Beporter  (U.  8,  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur,  Statis.  Crop  Reporter^  15  {1911), 
No.  i,  pp.  1-8,  dgms,  2). — Statistics  on  the  condition  of  crops  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  the  farm  values  and  range  of  prices  of  agricultural 
products,  and  monthly  receipts  of  eggs  and  poultry  in  the  leading  markets  of 
the  United  States  are  presented  and  discussed.  The  annual  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  year  190d-10,  continued  from  the  December  supple- 
ment (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  292),  contains  data  on  the  purchasing  power  of  farm 
products  in  1899  and  1909  as  measured  in  terms  of  general  products  purchased 
by  farmery  from  which  it  appears  that  the  purchasing  power  of  one  acre  has 
increased  about  54  per  cent  during  this  period. 

AGBICXrLTirAAL  EDUCATION. 

Beport  on  the  distribution  of  grants  for  asrricultural  education  and  re- 
search {Bd,  Agr,  and  Fisheries  [London],  RpU  Agr.  Ed,  and  Research,  190S-9, 
1909-10,  pp.  XF//+i52).— This  report  includes  a  general  report  on  the  work  of 
the  department  for  2  years,  a  list  of  grants  awarded  in  these  years,  dlscussioos 
concerning  the  arrangements  with  the  Board  of  Education,  the  development  and 
road  improvement  funds  act  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  201),  and  state  aid  for  research, 
and  appendixes  dealing  with  these  matters  in  detail. 

According  to  this  report  the  grants  awarded  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  for  agricultural  instruction  in  England  and  Wales  amounted  in 
3908-9  to  $58,320,  and  in  1909-10  to  $59,778.  There  were  also  special  grants  for 
experimentation  and  research  amounting  in  1908-9  to  $4,423,  and  in  1909-10  to 
$2,916.  Although  grants  for  experimentation  have  been  given  for  a  number  of 
years,  not  until  1908-9  was  there  any  grant  to  an  institution  for  research  work, 
when  $972  was  allotted  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  for  cereal  breeding 
investigations. 

The  relations  between  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  and  the  Board 
of  Education  with  reference  to  the  promotion  of  agricultural  education  in 
£2ngland  and  Wales  have  been  defined  by  a  *' memorandum  of  arrangements'* 
between  these  departments.  According  to  the  terms  of  this  memorandum,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  prevent  overlapping  or  duplication  of  work  in  agricnl- 
tural  education,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  will  hereafter  distribnte 
all  grants  to  institutions  giving  instruction  to  students  In  advanced  courses  hi 
agriculture,  and  to  institutions  restricted  to  one  special  phase  of  the  subject, 
such  as  forestry,  dairying,  or  cider  making,  the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to 
prepare  competent  instructors  in  that  phase  of  agricultural  work,  and  the  Board 
of  Eiducation  will  distribute  all  grants  in  aid  of  other  forms  of  agricultnni 
education.  In  the  case  of  farm  schools  having  farms  and  experiment  staticms 
in  connection  with  them,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  will  render  i)ie 
necessary  government  supervision  and  aid  for  the  farms  and  stations  and  the 
Board  of  Education  that  for  the  educational  work  of  these  schools.  To  aid  in 
correlating  the  work  of  the  2  boards  an  interdepartmental  committee  has  been 
provided  for.  as  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  298). 

Agricultural  education,  J.  G.  Sohubman  (N.  Y.  Dept,  Agr,  Buk  U,  PP- 
137a-J49a). — ^The  author  considers  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  land-grant 
act  of  1862  to  be  the  fifth  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  university  edocatJoo. 
He  traces  the  development  of  the  Iqnd-grant  colleges  with  reference  to  Uielr 
agricultural  and  engineering  courses. 

Aids  to  agrricultural  advancement  in  the  Middle  West,  E.  Daveittobt 
{N.  Y.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  H,  pp.  95a-116a). — The  author  recommends  as  a  rational 
system  of  agricultural  education:  (1)  Courses  of  collegiate  grade,  in  which 
approximately  one-half  of  the  work  is  given  to  technical  agriculture  of  the 
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highest  quality,  such  courses  to  be  offered  in  the  state  college  and  as  manj 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning  as  will  honestly  undertake  to  serve  agri- 
culture in  a  large  way;  (2)  courses  in  technical  agriculture,  to  be  added  to  all 
high  schools  and  other  institutions  of  secondary  grade  that  have  an  agricultural 
constitu^icy,  and  which  should  occupy  one-fourth  of  the  students^  time  and  be 
taught  from  the  professional  basis;  and  (3)  nature  study,  to  be  so  taught  in  the 
grades  and  in  the  country  schools  that  agriculture  may  be  developed  naturally 
out  of  the  undifferentiated  field,  and  that  this  development  should  begin  when 
economic  sense  commences  to  appear  in  the  child,  and  develop  as  he  dev^ops. 

The  opportunity  of  the  California  high  school,  B.  Hyatt  {Sacramento: 
Dept  Ed.,  1910,  pp.  21), — ^This  pamphlet  includes  brief  statements  concerning 
boys'  and  girls*  clubs  and  the  educational  opportunity  of  the  Oalifomia  high 
school  with  reference  to  the  development  of  the  leading  agricultural  interests 
of  California,  a  description  of  the  Stockton  high  school  plan  for  agricultural 
education,  and  a  bibliography  of  considerable  length  containing  references  t« 
books  and  discussions  concerning  industrial  education  in  general,  industrial 
education  in  high  schools^  trade  schools,  and  elementary  schools,  and  agri- 
culture in  high  schools  and  elementary  schools. 

The  Stockton  high  school  plan,  which  goes  into  operation  in  1910-11,  in- 
cludes a  two-year  course  in  agriculture,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  prospective 
farmer,  and  a  four-year  course  to  include  not  only  basic  studies  on  the  various 
phases  of  agriculture,  but  also  considerable  work  leading  directly  to  the  local 
agricultural  problems.  There  will  also  be  courses  in  home  economics  for  girls 
and  short  courses  for  farmers.  The  director  in  charge  of  this  work  will  teach 
not  more  than  one-third  of  his  time  and  devote  the  remainder  to  a  study  of 
the  agricultural  problems  in  the  farming  area  tributary  to  Stockton.  He  is 
expected  to  become  a  sort  of  traveling  teacher  and  advisor  for  the  farmers^ 
hold  county  and  district  institutes  of  teachers,  farmers,  and  students,  have 
charge  of  work  in  nature  study,  elementary  agriculture,  euid  school  gardening 
hi  the  elementary  schools  of  Stockton,  engage  in  experimental  work  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  agricultural  agencies,  and  make  arrangements  with  farmers 
for  field  studies  to  be  made  by  students  of  the  high  school.  Leafiets  bearing 
on  the  agricultural  problems  of  the  district  will  be  published  and  distributed. 

Agricoltaral  schools,  D.  J.  Cbosby  (y.  Y.  Dept,  Agr,  Bui,  H,  pp,  ISda- 
169a), — ^The  author  traces  the  development  of  secondary  instruction  in  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States,  describes  the  different  types  of  schools  teach- 
ing secondary  agriculture,  and  discusses  the  function  of  agriculture  in  public 
high  schools  and  the  functions  of  the  special  agricultural  school,  these  being 
brlefiy  outlined  as  follows :  To  stimulate  the  general  introduction  of  agriculture 
into  the  ordinary  high  schools,  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
rural  schools,  to  serve  as  educational  connecting  schools  between  the  public 
elementary  schools  and  the  agricultural  colleges,  to  serve  as  schools  to  which 
boys  who  have  chosen  to  become  farmers  may  elect  to  go  for  thorough  and 
effective  preparation  for  their  life  work,  to  relieve  the  agricultural  colleges  of 
much  of  the  secondary  work  they  are  now  compelled  to  do,  and  to  serve  the 
farming  conmiunity  more  intimately  and  sympathetically  than  the  agricultural 
colleges  can  do  and  more  effectively  than  the  public  high  schools  can  do. 

Experiments  with  plants  and  soils  in  laboratory,  garden,  and  field,  F.  S. 
Edwards  {California  8ia.  Ore,  58,  pp,  55).— The  author  of  this  series  of  5D 
exercises  is  instructor  in  agricultural  chemistry  in  the  California  Polytechnic 
School,  and  has  taught  elementary  agriculture  in  the  way  that  he  here  de- 
scribes it  to  students  coming  to  his  classes  from  the  eighth  grade.  The  exer- 
cises are  intended  for  the  first  year  of  agriculture  in  high  schools.  They  are 
arranged  in  two  general  groups,  the  first  dealing  with  the  plant  and  its  work. 
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and  the  second  with  the  soil  and  its  relation  to  plants.  Lists  of  refer^ice  books, 
apparatus,  and  chemicals  suitable  for  the  work  outlined  are  appended. 

Children:  Their  care,  training  and  happiness  as  future  citizens,  J.  J. 
Kelso  (Ontario  Dept.  Agr,  Bui,  186,  pp.  20,  figs.  JO).— This  explains  the  chil- 
dren's protection  act  of  Ontario  and  the  work  that  is  contemplated  under  its 
provisions. 

Collegre  extension  in  agrriculture,  edited  by  J.  Hamilton  ( U.  8.  Dept,  Agr., 
Office  Ewpt.  Stas.  Bui,  2S1,  pp,  8tf).— This  bulletin  contains  11  addresses  de- 
livered at  a  series  of  conferences  on  college  extension  in  agriculture  held  at  tbe 
Graduate  School  of  Agriculture,  Ames,  Iowa,  in  July,  1910,  and  previously 
noted  (B..S.  R.,  23,  p.  407). 

List  of  state  directors  of  farmers'  institutes  and  farmers'  institute  lec- 
turers of  the  United  States,  J.  Hamilton  ( U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt,  8ta$, 
Circ,  105,  pp,  IS), — ^A  revision  of  the  circular  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  15. 
p.  418). 

Organization  lists  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
in  the  United  States,  Mabt  A.  Agnew  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Office  Expt.  8t(u. 
Bui  23S,  pp.  100). 

HISCELLANEOXTS. 

Twenty-second  Annual  Beport  of  Colorado  Station,  1909  {Colorado  Sta, 
Rpt,  1909,  pp,  66), — This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  report  of  the  director 
discussing  the  function,  work,  and  needs  of  the  station,  a  financial  statement 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  a  list  of  the  exchanges  of  the  station, 
and  departmental  reports,  of  which  that  of  the  field  entomologist  and  the  horse 
breeding  investigations  are  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Annual  Beport  of  Nevada  Station,  1909  (Nevada  Sta.  Bui,  72,  pp,  58.  pi*. 
S). — This  contains  the  organization  list  and  reports  of  the  board  of  control,  the 
director,  and  heads  of  departments.  The  report  of  the  director  includes  a 
financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1909.  The  experimental 
work  reported  in  the  departmental  reports  is  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issne. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Beport  of  Vermont  Station,  1910  {Vermont  Sta. 
Rpt,  1910,  pp.  XXIV'\'7U  +  [6]+745-'751,  pla.  22,  figs,  i09).— This  contains  the 
organization  list,  a  brief  announcement  concerning  the  station,  a  financial 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  a  report  of  the  director  od 
the  publications  and  work  of  the  station,  and  reprints  of  Bulletins  144-151, 
previously  noted,  and  of  Bulletins  152-154  and  Circulars  4  and  5,  abstActed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue 

Concerning  Bulletins  145,  147,  148,  and  150  {Vermont  8ta.  Circ,  5,  pp- 
2). — This  contains  brief  popular  summaries  of  bulletins  previously  noted. 

A  neglected  field  in  photomicrography,  S.  B.  Dotbn  {Nevada  Sta.  Bui.  75, 
pp.  9-15,  pl8,  Ji,  fig.  1). — An  api>aratus  Is  described  for  photographing  opaqoe 
objects  as  they  appear  under  the  simple  microscope,  and  its  use  is  discussed. 
The  mechanism  is  especially  adapted  to  the  amplification  of  the  image  to  exact 
magnifications  of  from  ^  of  1  diameter  to  15  diameters. 

"  The  construction  of  this  vertical  camera  stand  lies  well  within  the  powers 
of  any  ordinary  skillful  workman.  .  .  .  The  essential  features  of  const^u^ 
tion  are  of  the  simplest;  merely  a  heavy  base,  a  standard  free  from  vibration, 
a  carriage  that  may  be  moved  up  and  down  the  upright  standard,  and  a 
camera  with  detachable  front  and  long  bellows  connected  by  an  adapter  with 
the  horizontal  arm  of  the  dissecting  microscope." 
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Kansas  College  and  Station. — ^Appropriations  aggregating  $985,000  have  been 
made  by  the  legislature  for  the  ensuing  blennium.  Of  this  amount  $450,000  is 
for  maintenance.  $45,000  for  the  station,  $76,000  for  extension  work,  $46,300  for 
the  Fort  Hays  substation,  $7,600  for  the  Garden  City  substation,  $126,000  for 
building  and  equipping  a  wing  of  the  agricultural  building  to  acconmiodate  the 
departments  of  animal  husbandry,  plant  production,  grain  products,  and  farm 
mechanics,  and  the  remainder  for  increased  equipment  in  various  departments, 
minor  improvements,  and  miscellaneous  expenditures.  The  law  relating  to  the 
inspection  of  feeding  stuffs  was  also  revised  and  the  fees  made  larger,  thereby 
increasing  the  revenues  of  the  college. 

A  bill  to  consolidate  the  management  of  the  state  university,  the  agricultural 
college,  and  the  state  normal  school  by  the  appointment  of  a  single  salaried 
commission  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  but  vetoed  by  Governor  Stubbs. 

Atsushl  Miyawaki,  assistant  in  experimental  dairying,  has  resigned  to  teach 
dairying  and  agriculture  at  the  college  of  agriculture  of  Tohoku  Imperial  Uni- 
versity, Sapporo,  Japan. 

Xentncky  College  and  Station. — The  first  dairy  special  train  to  be  seat  out  in 
K^itucky  made  a  6-day  trip  beginning  March  6.  Demonstrations  were  given  of 
improved  dairy  stock,  machinery,  feeding  stuffs,  and  dairy  products. 

Robert  Graham  has  be&a.  appointed  veterinarian  in  the  station. 

Massachusetts  College. — The  short  courses  have  been  unusually  well  attended 
this  winter,  many  being  turned  away  because  of  lack  of  accommodations. 
Farmers*  Week  also  drew  a  record-breaking  attendance.  A  Polish-American 
farmers'  day  was  held  March  31,  lectures  being  given  on  onion  growing,  cattle 
feeding,  American  citizenship,  the  maintenance  of  health,  and  similar  topics. 

Recent  appointments  include  John  A.  McLean,  formerly  of  the  Mississippi 
Station,  as  associate  professor  of  animal  husbandry,  John  C.  Graham  as  asso- 
ciate professor  of  poultry  husbandry,  and  Dr.  Guy  Chester  Crampton,  since  the 
summer  of  1910  professor  of  zoology  at  Clemson  College,  as  associate  professor 
of  entomology. 

ICissonri  Station. — C.  E.  Wilson  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  veterinary 
science. 

Kontana  College  and  Station. — The  legislature  Just  adjourned  made  sub- 
stantial increases  in  the  appropriations,  the  aggregate  provided  for  the  ensuing 
bi^mium  being  $274,296.  Of  this  $102,295  is  for  maintenance  of  the  college, 
$42,500  for  the  station,  $10,000  for  the  dry  farming  and  horticultural  substa- 
tions, $36,000  for  demonstration  work  In  dry  farming,  $60,000  for  an  engineering 
building,  $10,000  for  greenhouses,  and  $13,500  for  bams,  implements,  and  other 
Improvements.  In  addition  the  station  chemist  was  designated  as  state  chemist 
in  food  and  health  matters,  with  an  appropriation  of  $1,500  per  year,  and  a 
dairy  inspector  and  instructor,  to  be  located  at  the  college,  was  authorized  with 
an  appropriation  of  $3,000  per  year. 

The  second  annual  horse  school  was  held  January  23-28.  with  an  attendance 
of  about  200  men  and  boys.  I^ectures  on  the  feeding,  breeding,  and  management 
of  horses,  common  diseases  and  their  treatment,  and  scoring  and  Judging  were 
given.    The  first  horse  Judging  contest  in  Montana  completed  the  program. 
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Hew  Jersey  Statloiis. — Director  E.  B.  Voorhees  has  been  given  6  montbs*  leave 
of  absence,  beginning  March  1,  on  account  of  protracted  illness.  Dr.  J.  6. 
Lipman  tias  been  made  acting  director  of  the  station  during  this  period*  vice 
President  W.  H.  S.  Demarest,  who  has  served  as  acting  director  during  Dr. 
Voorhees*  illness. 

New  Kexieo  Station. — ^A  very  successful  demonstration  day  for  farmers  was 
held  January  28,  with  an  attendance  of  over  200.  Many  favorable  cammentB 
on  the  affair  were  made  by  the  press  of  the  State,  and  it  is  planned  to  repeat 
the  occasion. 

The  department  of  agronomy  Is  continuing  the  studies  of  the  duties  of  water, 
the  water-holding  capacity  of  Mesilla  Valley  soils,  and  the  effect  of  the  soil 
texture  on  the  development  of  the  crop.  With  field  crops,  work  is  being  cen- 
tered on  studies  with  wheat  and  alfalfa  as  to  the  time  of  seeding,  fertillier  re- 
quirements, and  varieties.  Further  studies  are  being  made  with  regard  to 
nonsaccharine  sorghum  and  cotton  and  additional  work  is  contemplated  with 
l>eans. 

The  irrigation  department  is  studying  the  economic  value  of  the  use  of  two  or 
more  wells  attached  to  one  pump. 

Hew  York  State  Station. — Godfrey  L.  A.  Ruehle,  assistant  In  chemistry  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  has  been  appointed  assistant  bacteriologist,  and  has 
entered  upon  his  duties. 

Ohio  State  ITnlvcrsity  and  Station. — ^Two  courses  in  agricultural  education  are 
announced  by  the  college  of  agriculture  for  the  summer  session,  June  19  to 
August  11.  One  course  Is  especially  intended  for  superintendents,  principals, 
teachers,  and  prospective  teachers  of  agriculture  in  high  schools,  whUe  the  other 
course  Is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elementary  and  rural  teachers,  who 
are,  under  a  recent  law,  required  to  teach  this  subject  In  their  schools. 

Dean  H.  C.  Price  and  Prof.  W.  R.  Lazenby  have  l>een  granted  leave  of  absMice 
for  next  year,  the  former  for  study  in  one  of  the  German  universities  and  the 
latter  for  travel  and  the  study  of  forestry  in  Europe  and  South  America. 

Recent  appointments  in  the  station  include  Ernest  J.  Riggs  as  assistant  horti- 
culturist, Ben  Hur  Kepner  as  assistant  agronomist  in  charge  of  milling  and 
baking  tests,  and  Charles  Mclntire  as  field  assistant  in  the  management  of 
county  experiment  farms, 

Oregon  College  and  Station. — ^Appropriations  for  the  ensuing  biennium  aggre- 
gate $681,500.  Of  this  $273,500  is  for  new  buildings  and  improvements,  amoo^ 
the  items  being  $36,600  for  a  horticultural  wing  of  the  agricultural  building. 
$29,700  for  a  dairy  building,  $14,600  for  a  farm  mechanics  building,  $7,600  for  a 
stock  Judging  pavilion,  $100,000  for  equipment,  improvements,  and  repairs, 
$25,000  for  the  purcliase  of  land,  and  $16,000  for  books  for  the  library. 

The  appropriation  for  maint^iance  of  the  college  is  nearly  doubled,  being 
made  $150,000  per  annum.  The  station  receives  $25,000  per  annum,  of  which 
$15,000  is  for  the. investigation  of  crop  and  fruit  pests  and  diseases  and  horti- 
cultural problems.  There  is  also  granted  $21,000  per  annum  for  substationfl, 
and  $2,500  per  annum  for  farmers'  institutes.  The  various  maintenance  appro- 
priations were  also  made  permanent,  continuing  from  year  to  year,  at  the 
amounts  granted,  without  further  legislation. 

W.  H.  Lawrence,  superintendent  of  the  western  Washington  substation  at 
Puyallup,  has  been  appointed  to  a  fellowship  established  by  the  Hood  River 
Fellowship  Association,  an  organization  incorporated  by  a  numl>er  of  fruit 
growers  of  that  region.  The  work  is  to  be  performed  in  the  Hood  River  Valiey, 
and  will  be  devoted  to  orchard  diseases  and  like  problems. 

Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Animal  Hntritlon. — ^Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby  has  been 
elected  a  meml)er  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  of  Great  Britain.    J.  H.  Hamil- 
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ton,  a  graduate  of  the  Oklahoma  College,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  animal 
nutrition,  vice  F.  W.  Christensei,  whose  appointment  at  the  New  Mexico  Station 
has  been  previously  noted. 

Porto  Rioo  Sugar  Planters'  Station. — ^The  location  of  this  station  at  Rio  Pledras» 
about  10  miles  south  of  San  Juan,  is  announced.  Dr.  Fritz  Zerban,  assistant 
director  and  chemist  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Tucuman,  Argen- 
tina, since  June,  1909,  has  been  appointed  chemist 

Texas  Station. — E.  C.  Carlyle  and  J.  T.  Auten  have  resigned  as  assistant  state 
chemists,  and  M.  B.  Gottlieb  and  L.  O.  Ludlum  have  been  added  to  the  staff. 

Utah  College. — Science  states  that  under  a  recently  enacted  law  28  per  cent  of 
the  income  derived  from  a  state  tax  of  41  mills  is  to  be  available  for  the  main- 
tenance of  higher  education  in  the  State.  Of  this  amount  28.34  per  cent  is  to 
be  allotted  to  the  agricultural  college,  64.43  per  cent  to  the  state  university, 
and  7J23  per  cent  to  the  state  normal  school. 

Vermont  TTniversity  and  Station. — At  the  beginning  of  the  next  college  year 
major  courses  in  forestry,  to  occupy  40  per  cent  of  the  time,  will  be  offered  to 
Junior  and  senior  students  of  the  college  of  agriculture.  Bernard  A.  Chandler, 
who  will  graduate  from  the  Tale  Forest  School  in  June,  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  forestry,  to  begin  work  in  September. 

The  third  annual  Farmers*  Week,  February  20-24,  drew  an  attendance  of 
over  425  to  the  64  addresses  and  16  demonstrations  presented.  The  sixth  con- 
ference of  the  schools  of  Vermont,  held  at  the  university  March  9-12,  gave 
^)ecial  prominence  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  Ver- 
mont schools,  a  symposium  being  held  on  each  subject. 

It  Is  planned  to  extaid  the  scope  of  the  department  of  home  economics  next 
year,  and  Miss  Josephine  A.  Marshall  has  been  appointed  instructor. 

West  Virginia  Station. — The  death  by  drowning  is  noted  of  Charles  M.  Gifford, 
assistant  in  plant  pathology.  He  was  a  1910  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Vermont,  and  23  years  of  age. 

Wisconsin  ITniversity. — ^Arrangements  have  been  completed  with  the  owners  of 
12  "  accredited  "  farms  in  the  State  whereby  employment  and  practical  instruc- 
tion will  be  provided  for  stud^ts  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  two  years 
of  their  college  course.  The  farms  have  been  selected  on  the  basis  of  the 
success  and  progresslveness  of  their  owners  and  their  ability  to  Instruct 
students.  The  work  will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  the  department  of 
farm  management. 

Science  states  that  a  school  for  forest  rangers  to  consist  of  a  two-year 
course,  the  winters  at  the  university  and  the  sununers  in  practical  work  on 
the  state  forest  reservations  or  in  lumbering  operations  in  the  field,  is  con- 
templated. It  is  expected  that  much  of  the  instruction  will  be  given  in  exist- 
ing departments  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  engineering. 

Wyoming  ITnivcrsity  and  Station. — ^A  bill  granting  to  the  university  for  main- 
tenance and  buildings  the  proceeds  of  a  half  mill  tax  to  the  limit  of  $85,000 
annually  has  been  passed  by  the  legislature.  A  $4,000  appropriation  for 
farmers*  institutes  was  vetoed  by  the  governor,  making  necessary  the  suspen- 
sion of  this  work  during  the  ensuing  blennium. 

A  section  of  land  near  Laramie  has  been  purchased  for  demonstration  and 
experimental  purposea  LeRoy  D.  Swingle  has  been  appointed  research  para- 
sitologist in  the  station. 

Death  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp. — Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  widely  known  throughout 

the  South  in  connection  with  the  Farmers*  Cooperative  Demonstration  Work 

of  this  Department,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  1,  at  the  age  of  77  years. 

Dr.  Knapp  was  a  native  of  Essex  County,  New  York,  and  educated  at  Union 

College.    His  early  work  was  as  a  teacher  and  administrator  in  the  Fort  Edward 
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Collegiate  Institute,  Ripley  Female  College,  and  the  Iowa  State  College  for 
the  Blind. 

In  1879  he  became  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  continued  in  this  capacity  until  1886. 
From  1883-4  he  also  served  as  president  of  the  institution. 

Dr.  Knapp's  services  for  this  Department  began  with  surveys  of  agricultural 
conditions  in  foreign  countries,  Japan,  China,  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Cey- 
lon, Burma,  and  Hawaii  being  visited  at  different  periods.  In  1902  he  organized 
the  unique  campaign  to  minimize  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  by  the  demon- 
stration of  Improved  cultural  methods  and  the  introduction  of  diversificatioD 
of  crops.  This  work  steadily  Increased  in  scope  and  popularity  until  in  1910 
the  Department  was  expending  over  $250,000  annually  for  the  purpose.  This 
was  supplemented  by  $113,000  from  the  General  Education  Board,  and  $70,000 
from  state  and  individual  sources,  and  a  force  of  about  500  men  was  engaged 
under  his  supervision,  which  despite  his  advancing  years  was  actively  main- 
tained in  the  work. 

Dr.  Knapp  will  be  especially  remembered  as  the  exponent  of  the  demonstra- 
tion method  of  disseminating  results,  but  it  should  also  be  noted  that  he  was 
an  early  advocate  of  federal  aid  to  experimentation  in  agriculture.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  services  to  agriculture  the  degree  of  D.  Sc.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Iowa  State  College  in  1909.  Upper  Iowa  University  and  Baylor 
University  had  previously  given  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

Bradford  Knapp,  his  son,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  farmers*  coop- 
erative demonstration  work  for  some  time,  has  he&i  appointed  special  agent  in 
charge  to  succeed  him. 

Becent  Federal  Agricultural  Legl8latioii.~The  principal  legislation  during  the 
recent  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  aside  from  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation act,  a  summary  of  which  appears  on  page  401  of  this  issue,  was  the 
measure  approved  March  1,  and  commonly  known  as  the  "Appalachian  Forest 
Reserve  "  Act,  since  in  its  original  form  it  definitely  provided  for  reserves  in  this 
region,  and  was  discussed  with  special  reference  to  the  conditions  in  the  White 
Mountains  and  Southern  Appalachian  System. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  act  the  States  are  authorized  to  cooperate  with  each 
■other  and  with  the  Federal  Government  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the 
forests  and  water  supply.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed  to  locate 
suitable  lands  at  the  headwaters  of  navigable  streams,  and  following  a  r^>OTt 
from  the  Geological  Survey  that  they  will  promote  or  protect  the  navigation  of 
these  streams,  and  the  approval  of  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission 
and  of  the  l^islatures  of  the  States  in  which  the  lands  are  situated,  he  may 
purchase  these  lands  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  at  prices  fixed  by  the 
commission.  An  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  annually  until  July  1,  1915,  is 
made  for  this  purpose.  Reservation  of  minerals  and  merchantable  timber  may 
be  made  to  the  seller  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  further  authorized  to  administer  lands  so 
acquired  as  national  forests,  in  much  the  same  way  as  those  already  so  desig- 
nated. Five  per  cent  of  all  revenues  derived  from  any  such  forests  is  to  be 
returned  to  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  and  roads  of  the 
county  in  which  it  is  located. 

An  appropriation  of  $200,000,  which  is  available  until  expended,  is  also  made 
to  enable  the  Secretary  to  cooperate  with  the  States,  if  desired,  in  the  protec- 
tion from  fire  of  forested  watersheds  of  navigable  streams  irrespective  of  ownw- 
ship.  In  such  cases  the  States  must  establish  a  system  of  forest  fire  protection 
and  expend  for  it  an  amount  equal  to  that  allotted  from  the  Federal  Treflsury. 

The  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  which  is  established  by  the  act 
tJonslsts  of  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Interior,  and  Agriculture,  and  of  two  Mem- 
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bers  each  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  be«i  designated  are  Honorables  Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  John  Walter  Smith,  of  Maryland,  from  the  Senate,  and  Willis  C. 
Hawley,  of  Oregon,  and  Gordon  Lee,  of  Georgia,  from  the  House.  An  appro- 
priation of  $25,000  annually  is  available  for  the  expenses  of  the  commission. 

Other  legislation  enacted  included  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  providing  for 
the  reprinting  of  100,000  copies  each  of  the  special  reports  on  the  diseases  of 
the  horse  and  of  cattle.  In  the  Indian  appropriation  act  the  usual  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000  for  conducting  experiments  at  the  Indian  school  and  agency 
t&Tms  as  to  the  adaptability  of  various  crops  was  continued.  A  lump  fund 
appropriation  of  $6,000  was  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  first  time 
for  investigations  of  rural  education,  Industrial  education,  and  school  hygiene. 

The  appointment  of  a  salaried  delegate  to  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  was  also  authorized,  for  the  first  time,  In  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular appropriation  act,  $3,600  being  allotted  in  addition  to  $4,800  as  the  quota 
of  the  United  States  for  the  support  of  the  institute.  A  deficiency  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000  for  the  payment  of  exposes  of  delegates  to  the  Institute  In  1911 
was  likewise  granted. 

Bequest  for  Agrieratural  AdTanoement  in  Hardwlok,  ][as8.~A  bequest  of 
$100,000  to  the  town  of  Hardwlcli,  Mass.,  to  further  agricultural,  horticultural, 
and  rural  interests,  has  recently  become  available  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Calvin  Paige,  a  former  resident  of  the  town.  A  portion  of  this  fund  has  been 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  two  parcels  of  land.  Only  the  Income  from  the 
bequest  is  available  for  maintenance,  and  it  Is  proposed  to  utilize  this  in 
carrying  on  demonstration  work  Illustrative  of  experiment  station  results 
along  lines  adapted  to  local  needs.  There  is  an  old  apple  orchard  of  5  acres 
on  one  of  the  tracts  purchased,  which  will  receive  attention  as  to  pruning, 
cultivation,  spraying,  etc.,  and  it  is  also  hoped  to  engage  in  forestry  work. 
Charles  O.  Flagg,  formerly  director  of  the  Rhode  Island  Station,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  enterprise. 

Vatioiial  School  of  Agrionltare,  Kontpellier,  France. — ^A  letter  recently  received 
from  Dean  Hunt,  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  and  Station,  now  on  leave  of 
absence  in  Ehirope,  contains  an  account  of  the  recent  erection  of  a  monument 
at  this  school  in  recognition  of  the  work  of  the  late  Gustave  Fo^x,  a  former 
president  of  the  school,  In  improving  the  culture  of  grapes  in  Europe.  The 
monum^it  was  erected  by  a  popular  subscription  of  about  $3,000,  contributed 
by  people  of  France,  Austria,  Italy,  EJgypt,  and  Greece,  and  symbolizes  the 
tticouragement  rendered  to  European  grape  culture  by  the  introduction  of 
American  grapes.    The  dedication  of  the  monument  is  to  take  place  this  spring. 

normal  School  Agrioaltare. — The  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at  Cort- 
land, X.  Y.,  announces  agricultural  courses  for  teachers  beginning  with  the  fall 
of  1911. 

Two  courses  will  be  available,  (1)  a  two-year  course  open  to  men  at  least 
16  years  of  age  who  have  had  farm  experience  and  the  necessary  training  to 
admit  them  to  the  regular  normal  school  courses,  and  (2)  a  one-year  course 
open  to  young  men  who  are  high  school  graduates  or  have  had  equivalent  edu- 
cation, have  had  farm  experience,  hold  a  life  certificate  valid  In  New  York, 
and  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  successful  experience  in  teaching.  Both 
courses  are  primarily  scientific  and  agricultural,  but  the  two-year  course 
Includes  one  unit  of  psychology,  one  of  the  history  of  education,  two-fifths  of 
a  unit  of  school  economy,  one  unit  In  manual  training,  one  of  grammar  methods, 
and  two  each  of  observation  and  teaching.  The  work  in  science  and  agri- 
culture, which  is  common  to  both  courses,  includes  agricultural  physics,  farm 
tnechanlcs,  horticulture,  farm  crops,  animal  husbandry,  dalryingi  farm  man- 
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agement  and  farm  practice,  botany,  entomology,  bacteriology  and  plant  pathol- 
ogy, advanced  science  methods,  and  chemistry.  The  purpose  of  the  conrses 
is  to  train  teachers  for  high  school  work  in  agriculture  undo*  the  New  York 
state  law  giving  state  aid  to  schools  organizing  departments  of  agriculture, 
home  economics,  and  manual  training. 

national  Com  Exposition. — ^The  exposition  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  January  30 
to  February  11,  was  distinctly  a  national  event.  Selected  exhibits  of  com  from 
state  com  shows  were  in  competition  from  85  States,  and  there  were  also 
extensive  educational  exhibits  from  this  Department  and  25  expa:1ment  stations, 
and  of  agricultural  machinery,  cereal  food  products,  and  dairy  eqalpment 
Daily  programs  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  conferences,  addressed  by 
speakers  of  national  reputation,  were  held  and  special  days  were  set  apart,  such 
as  live  stock  day,  a  national  dairy  day,  a  conservation  day,  and  a  4-day  rural 
life  conference.  The  American  Breeders'  Association  held  its  annual  meeting 
during  the  exposition. 

Xiscellaneons. — ^Dr.  Pehr  Olsson-Seffer,  director  of  the  Tezonapa  Botanical 
Station,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  botany  at  the  National  University  of 
Mexico.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  history  of  botany,  evolution  of  plants, 
and  ecological  plant  geology,  and  courses  in  plant  physiology  will  be  continued 
at  the  Tezonapa  Botanical  Station.  Dr.  Olsson-S^er  has  also  recently  accepted 
the  position  of  govemment  botanist,  in  charge  of  the  botanical  section  of  the 
Mexican  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  bureau  of  forestry. 

A  recent  number  of  Revue  Horticole  states  that  the  Royal  Ck>llege  of  Science 
and  Technology,  London,  decided  recently  to  establish  a  chair  of  vegetable 
physiology  and  pathology  and  has  called  Prof.  Frederic  Czapek,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Prague^  to  the  position. 

By  the  will  of  Sir  Francis  Galton,  who  died  January  17  at  the  age  of  8S  years, 
his  residuary  estate,  valued  at  about  $180,000,  has  been  bequeathed  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  for  the  establishment  of  a  Galton  Professorship  of  Eugenics. 
The  desire  is  expressed  in  the  will  that  Prof.  Karl  Pearson  be  off^^  the 
position. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Deutsche  LandwirtacJiafiliche  Zeitung  states  that 
Dr.  Kurt  Teichert,  for  4  years  director  of  the  Dairy  Institute  at  Memmingen. 
has  accepted  the  directorship  of  the  WUrtemberg  Institute  for  Experimentation 
and  Instraction  in  Cheese  Making  at  Wang^i,  AllgHu,  which  is  to  be  opened 
June  1. 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Wagner,  teacher  of  agriculture  in  the  Agricultural  Winter 
School,  Zerbst,  Germany,  has  accepted  the  positicn  of  agricultural  lecture  at 
the  German-Chinese  College,  Tsingtau,  Klaochow. 

The  Wiener  Landtcirtschaftliche  Zeitung  of  January  18  states  that  on  Jan- 
uary 9  Dr.  Joseph  Rltter  v.  Popp  was  succeeded  as  royal  imperial  minister  of 
agriculture  of  Austria,  by  Adalbert  Frelh.  v.  Widmann. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Kew  Bulletin  announces  that  F.  C.  McClellan,  of 
Kew,  has  been  appointed  director  of  agriculture  in  Zanzibar,  to  succeed  B.  N. 
Lyne,  who  has  been  appointed  director  of  agriculture  in  Mozambique. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Butler  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Agricultural  Research  In- 
stitute and  College  of  Pusa,  vice  Bernard  Coventry  now  inspector  general  of 
agriculture  In  India. 

Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  of  Harvard  University,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scientific  EJxperts  of  this  Departmoit  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Law  of  1906,  vice  Dr.  C.  A.  Herter,  deceased. 
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Vol.  XXIV.  May,  1911.  No.  6. 


A  vice-presidential  address  delivered  at  the  Minnesota  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  by 
Prof.  Charles  S.  Minot  is  well  worth  the  careful  study  of  every 
wiH^or  in  science.  It  deals  witii  the  method  of  science,  a  topic  which 
concerns  investigation  in  every  line,  but  upon  which  little  is  to  be 
fband  in  the  literature  of  science  to  guide  the  student  in  attaining 
aoond  conceptions  and  standards.  It  has  a  special  value  for  inves- 
tigators in  agricultural  science,  where  the  standards  are  less  well 
established  than  in  the  old  or  pure  sciences,  and  where  the  desire  and 
the  pressure  to  accomplish  results  which  will  have  an  immediate 
practical  application  often  lead  to  haste  and  a  departure  from  the 
general  principles  which  should  guide  original  scientific  research. 

To  the  active  investigator  the  philosophical  considerations  of  this 
subject  and  the  writings  of  logicians  are  not  especially  attractive 
reading.  Their  treatment  is  tedious  and  often  unprofitable  to  such 
as  he,  and  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  derive  clear  helpful  impres- 
sions or  inspiration.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  no  pre- 
nous  definite  study  and  presentation  of  the  principles  of  original 
research  made  from  the  standpoint  of  the  investigator  in  science. 
The  writings  on  the  subject  are  scrappy  and  lacking  in  systematic 
treatment  Impressions  of  these  principles  are  acquired  largely  in 
an  indirect  way,  by  association  and  by  study,  and  find  expression  in 
the  expert  in  a  mental  attitude  and  habit  Dr.  Minot's  address  is 
A  scholarly  analysis  of  the  subject,  presenting  the  principles  and 
motive  of  researdi  in  language  which  the  man  of  science  who  is  not 
^  trained  philosopher  or  professional  logician  can  understand  and 
profit  by.  It  is  both  illuminating  and  entertaining,  and  from  it  may 
be  gained  much  of  the  spirit  of  science  as  well  as  its  method. 

In  the  beginning  Dr.  Minot  cautions  against  a  narrow  restriction 
of  interest  and  appreciation  to  such  portions  of  science  as  have  an 
unmediate  application,  as  distinguished  from  the  broader  field  of 
pure  abstruse  science.  He  shows  that  applied  science  is  and  prob- 
tbly  always  will  be  distinctly  subsidiary  to  pure  science.  "  The  final 
justification  of  all  scientific  research  is  undoubtedly  the  power  it 
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a*eates  for  the  use  of  mankind,  but  the  power  most  be  created  before 
it  can  be  used.''  This  distinction  is  not  always  made,  eithn*  by  the 
public  or  by  men  engaged  in  investigation  which  aims  at  practical 
results.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  an  agricultural  problem  must  first  be  studied  be- 
fore the  problem  itself  can  be  solved.  The  fuller  realization  of  this 
IB  a  good  introduction  to  the  method  of  science. 

Defining  his  subject,  Dr.  Minot  explains  that  "  the  method  of  sci- 
ence ^  means  more  than  "  logic,"  involving  far  more  than  the  logical 
consideratiiMis  of  a  subject.  He  expresses  the  belief  that  the  logical 
woi^  of  men  of  science  is  usually  well  done.  ^  The  difficulties  and  the 
maj<mty  of  failures  are  due,  it  se^ns  to  me,  to  two  chief  causes — 
the  first,  inadequate  determination  of  premises,  and  second,  exagger- 
ated oMifidence  in  the  conclusions.  If  I  am  right,  the  method  of 
science  is  the  result  of  the  effort  to  get  rid  of  these  two  causes  of 
error."  And  again:  "There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  scientific 
method  from  the  methods  of  everyday  life  except  its  presentation. 
It  is  not  a  difference  in  kind  or  quality,  but  a  quantitative  difference, 
which  marks  the  work  of  the  true  scientist  and  gives  it  validity. 
Such  being  the  case,  a  broad  examination  of  the  method  of  science 
reduces  itself  to  the  study  of  the  general  principles  of  securing 
accuracy." 

The  quality  of  scientific  knowledge  is  illustrated  by  the  distinction 
between  everyday  impressions  and  opinions,  which  are  vague  and 
lacking  in  evidence,  and  a  scientific  observation.  The  preservation 
of  the  evidence  is  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  scientific  woik, 
by  which  it  differs  radically  from  the  practice  of  ordinary  life.*  This 
leads  to  defining  the  method  of  science  as  "  the  art  of  making  durable 
trustworthy  records  of  natural  phenomena,"  a  definition  which  is 
more  broad  and  comprehensive  than  at  first  appears,  as  the  author 
shows  during  the  course  of  his  address. 

"All  science  is  constructed  out  of  the  personal  knowledge  of  indi- 
vidual men.  Science  is  merely  the  collated  record  of  what  single 
individuals  have  discovered.  Accordingly,  we  must  consider,  first, 
the  way  in  which  the  individual  knowledges  are  recorded  and  col- 
lated. The  process  begins,  of  course,  with  the  publications  of  the 
special  scientific  memoir  in  which  the  investigatoi^  records  his  (»*igi- 
nal  observations  and  makes  known  his  conclusions."  Our  preset 
standards  for  original  memoirs  have  developed  gradually.  Harvey 
in  his  essay  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  published  in  1628,  gives 
no  precise  data  as  to  his  observations  or  how  often  he  repeated  them. 
Authoritative  and  compelling  as  his  writing  appears,  he  offers  little 
aid  toward  the  repetition  or  verification  of  his  results.  This  is  true 
of  other  writers  of  that  time  and  later. 
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In  contrast  to  this,  "  in  a  cotemporary  article  we  expect  a  presen- 
tation of  all  the  data  necessary  to  render  subsequent  verification  by 
other  observers  possible.  We  further  expect  dear  information  as  to 
the  amount  of  material  oa  which  the  observations  were  made  or  the 
number  of  experiments  on  which  the  work  is  based.  In  other  words, 
a  modem  investigator  will  hardly  receive  consideration  for  his 
research^  unless  he  furnishes  every  aid  he  can  to  facilitate  criticizing 
and  testing  his  results.  This  severe  standard  has  been  only  gradually 
evolved,  but  is  now  stringently  enforced  in  all  departments  of  science, 
and  is  the  response  in  our  practice  to  our  need  of  eliminating  the 
purely  personal  factor.  It  would  be  advantageous  if  scientific 
authors  generally  viewed  the  obligation  of  providing  for  verification 
as  an  even  more  serious  duty  than  it  is  esteemed  at  present.'' 

Science  grows  by  the  accretion  of  ideas.  It  is  based  on  personal 
knowledge.  It  is  developed  not  merely  by  successive  accumulations 
from  a  large  number  of  workers,  but  also  by  incessant  debate  and 
mutual  criticism.  It  is  the  product  of  collaboration,  none  the  less 
actual  and  effective  because  it  is  unorganized.  Hence,  "  the  second 
step  in  science  making,  after  recording  the  new  original  observations 
so  as  to  make  them  accessible  to  others,  is  the  collation  of  these  same 
observations  into  broad  general  results.  The  aim  is  to  eliminate  the 
personal  factor  and  to  impart  the  character  of  impersonal  absolute 
validity  to  the  conclusions. 

"In  addition  to  the  original  memoirs  science  profits  by  a  large 
number  of  publications,  almost  all  of  which  are  of  modem,  often  of 
very  recent,  creation.  Broadly  speaking,  their  aim  is  to  promote  that 
coDation  which  is  begun  in  the  original  memoirs.  Germany  is  the 
home  of  most  of  these  undertakings,  which  are  familiar  to  us  under 
the  names  of  *  Jahresberichte^  *  Cervta*albldtter^  and  *  Ergebnhse^  ^ 

Following  these  agencies  come  the  handbooks,  which,  although  more 
remote  from  the  original  investigation,  are  historically  older  than 
the  annual  reviews  and  abstract  journals.  While  formerly  one  man 
could  master  his  whole  science  and  keep  up  with  the  new  discoveries, 
to-day  this  is  impossible,  and  hence  the  modem  scientific  handbook 
is  a  composite,  a  result  of  cooperation  in  which  specialists  contribute 
the  chapters  on  their  respective  divisions  of  the  subject. 

The  present  method  of  recording  and  collating  scientific  discoveries, 
therefore,  comprises  three  stages : "  First j  the  record  of  the  individual 
persona!  knowledge ;  second^  the  conversion  of  the  personal  knowledge 
by  verification  and  collation  into  valid  impersonal  knowledge;  third, 
the  systematic  coordination  and  condensation  of  the  conclusions. 
...  As  soon  as  the  discoveries  are  properly  collated  and  suffi- 
ciently verified  they  become  permanent  parts  of  science.  Many  defi- 
nitions of  science  have  been  given,  and  did  time  permit  it  might  be 
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profitable  to  quote  some  of  them — but  is  it  not  sufficient  to  define 
science  as  knowledge  which  has  acquired  impersonal  validity  f  ^ 

Coming  to  the  matter  of  records,  these  are  recognized  as  being 
fundamental  in  shaping  the  investigation  and  furnishing  the  motif 
for  the  processes  involved.  Apparatus  and  appliances  and  methods 
have  their  real  purpose  in  the  securing  of  trustworthy  records.  While 
these  records  are  primarily  to  help  the  original  investigator,  they 
are  preserved  to  assist  his  successor  in  checking  and  repeating  his 
work. 

"  Scientific  records  have  a  far  wider  scope  than  ordinary  business 
records,  which  merely  put  down  details  that  can  not  be  carried  in 
the  memory.  Science  strives  constantly  after  new  ways  of  recording 
and  demonstrating  facts  which  would  otherwise  be  imperfectly 
known,  or  not  knoWn  at  all,  and  at  the  same  time  of  eliminating  the 
personal  factor  by  getting  the  data  into  a  form  to  assist  others  in  the 
work  of  verification."  This  gives  to  the  records  of  investigation  a 
new  conception  and  importance.  It  leaves  no  uncertainty  as  to  the 
obligation  and  responsibility  for  their  accumulation  and  preserva- 
tion in  intelligent  form. 

"  The  progress  of  science  is  marked  by  the  advance  in  the  art  of 
making  research  records.  We  all  admit,  in  other  words,  that  the 
progress  of  science  depends  partly  on  the  perfecting  of  old  methods, 
but  chiefly  on  the  invention  of  new  ones.  Despite  the  enormous  va- 
riety in  their  nature  and  aims,  all  our  technical  methods  have  tiiis  in 
common,  that  their  real  purpose  is  to  yield  us  records.  Our  micro- 
scopes, spectroscopes,  measuring  instruments,  and  many  anodier 
apparatus  have  indeed  their  primary  scope  in  rendering  possible  ob- 
servations which  are  impossible  with  our  unaided  senses.  They 
enlarge  our  field  of  inquiry  and  put  precision  within  our  reach.  Yet 
their  usefulness  is  conditioned  upon  their  enabling  us  to  make  records 
which  else  would  remain  beyond  our  power.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  vast  majority  of  methods  and  apparatus 
are  contrived  to  furnish  a  visible  result.  Sight  has  long  been  ac- 
knowledged by  science  as  the  supreme  sense.  .  .  .  When  we  refer  ia 
the  history  of  modem  medical  science  we  begin  with  the  anatomist 
Vesalius,  because  he  reintroduced  reliance  on  seeing  in  place  of  reli- 
ance on  the  reading  of  old  authorities." 

Dr.  Minot  minimizes  the  importance  of  mathematics  as  a  means  of 
expressing  the  results  of  science.  He  opposes  the  view  that  no  sci- 
ence is  accurate  until  its  results  can  be  expressed  mathematically,  and 
while  recognizing  the  immense  value  of  the  graphic  method,  he  main- 
tains that  mathematics  are  inadequate  to  express  the  complex  rela- 
tions with  which  biology  deals.  "With  human  minds  constituted 
as  they  actually  are,  we  can  not  anticipate  that  there  will  ever  be  a 
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mtthematical  expression  for  any  organ,  or  even  a  single  cell,  although 
fonnulse  will  continue  to  be  useful  for  dealing  now  and  then  with 
isolated  details.'' 

But  the  aim  of  science  does  not  stop  at  the  accumulation  of  exact 
records-  It  is  directed  to  the  attainment  of  accurate  knowledge 
deyeloped  from  these  records.  This  is  based  upon  a  series  of  assump- 
tions: "First,  that  there  is  absolute  truth,  which  includes  everything 
we  know  or  shall  know;  second,  that  we  ourselves  are  included  in 
this  absolute  truth;  third,  that  objective  existence  is  real;  fourth, 
that  our  sensory  perception  of  the  objective  is  different  from  the 
reality.  These  conceptions  constitute  our  fundamental  maxims,  and 
even  when  not  definitely  put  in  words  they  guide  all  sound  scientific 
research.  .  .  . 

^  The  practical  result  of  the  four  maxims  has  been  that  we  further 
assume  that  all  errors  are  of  individual  human  origin,  and  that  there 
are  no  objective  errors.  We  make  all  the  mistakes,  nature. makes 
none.  To  render  the  pursuit  of  new  knowledge  successful,  our  basic 
tadc  is  to  eliminate  error,  or,  in  other  words,  to  decide  when  we  have 
sufficient  proof.  The  elimination  of  error  depends  primarily  upon 
insight  into  the  sources  of  error,  which,  since  methods  of  all  sorts 
are  employed,  involves  an  intimate  technical  acquaintance  with  the 
methods,  with  just  what  they  can  show,  with  what  they  can  not  show, 
and  with  the  misleading  results  they  may  produce. 

"In  the  laboratory  training  of  a  young  scientific  man,  one  chief 
endeavor  must  always  be  to  familiarize  him  with  the  good  and  the 
bad  of  the  special  methods  of  his  branch  of  science.  Not  until  he 
thoroughly  understands  the  character  and  extent  of  both  the  prob- 
able and  the  possible  errors  is  he  qualified  to  begin  independent  work. 
His  understanding  must  comprise  the  three  sources  of  observational 
error,  namely,  the  variation  of  the  phenomena,  the  imperfections  of 
the  methods,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the  observer.  The  personal  equa- 
tion always  exists,  although  it  can  be  quantitatively  stated  only  in  a 
small  minority  of  cases. 

"The  history  of  science  at  large,  the  history  of  each  branch  of 
science,  and  the  personal  experience  of  every  active  investigator  all 
equally  demonstrate  that  the  greatest  source  of  error  is  in  our  inter- 
pretations of  the  observations,  and  this  difficulty  depends,  it  seems 
to  me,  more  than  upon  any  other  one  factor,  upon  our  unconquerable 
tendency  to  let  our  conclusions  exceed  the  supporting  power  of  the 
evidence.  Since  generalization  is  the  ultimate  goal,  we  are  too  easily 
inveigled  into  assuming  probabilities  to  be  certainties  and  into  treat- 
ing theories,  and  even  hypotheses,  as  definite  conclusions.  Each  gen- 
eration of  investigators  in  its  turn  spends  much  time  killing  off  and 
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burying,  older  erroneous  interpretations.  The  business  is  seldom 
accomplished  by  direct  attack,  for  error  perishes  only  in  the  light  of 
truth,  as  micro-organisms  are  said  to  perish  suddenly  when  struck  by 
ultraviolet  rays.  Owing  to  the  load  of  false  theories,  we  woiic  like 
a  mental  chain  gang  and  are  never  unfettered.  The  handicap  im- 
posed by  wrong  hypotheses  has  always  impeded  the  growth  of 
science." 

Agriculture  is  rich  in  illustrations  of  false  hypotheses  and  wrong 
theory.  Many  of  these  trace  back  to  beliefe  in  practice  which  have 
become  deep-seated  traditions,  and  whidi  are  frequent  stumblmg- 
blocks  to  the  investigator  in  his  work  and  to  the  teacher  in  applying 
the  results  of  scientific  deductions.  This  is  partly  because  the  art 
developed  in  advance  of  the  science  and  partly  because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  phenomena  as  presented  in  agriculture.  Farming  by  the 
moon  long  held  sway,  and  to  test  the  possibility  of  any  foundation  for 
these  theories  a  series  of  experiments  was  started  several  years  ago 
by  a  French  investigator  upon  the  effect  of  the  moon's  phases  in 
relation  to  the  time  of  planting  seeds.  In  the  science  of  agriculture 
the  problems  are  so  intricate  and  complicated  as  to  give  little  wcmder 
that  misleading  deductions  have  been  made,  and  erroneous  theories 
have  temporarily  been  given  the  stamp  of  scientific  truth.  But  this 
emphasizes  the  need  of  adequate  proof,  whidi,  as  Dr.  Minot  says,  is 
the  pivot  of  all  research. 

Judgment  as  to  when  proof  is  adequate  varies  widely,  and  stand- 
ards of  practice  are  not  always  apparent. 

^'It  would  certainly  aid  science  if  some  competent  philosophy 
should  make  a  study  of  the  practice  of  investigators  in  the  various 
branches  of  science  sufficient  to  rend^  clear  the  general  principles 
by  which  investigators  decide  when  a  new  observation  or  a  new  in- 
duction is  sufficiently  proven.  If  we  follow  the  advance  of  research 
in  any  particular  direction,  we  soon  realize  that  there  is  a  more  cw 
less  definite  standard  of  proof,  which,  though  never  clearly  formu- 
lated, is  none  the  less  insisted  upon,  so  that  any  paper  which  does  not 
come  up  to  this  standard  is  subject  to  unfavorable  criticism.  Two 
elements  of  this  standard  we  know,  the  first  the  elimination  of  the 
recognized  sources  of  error;  second,  the  repetition  of  the  observations 
so  that  the  constancy  of  the  phenomenon  is  assured. 

"The  investigator  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  ccmcentrated  uncer- 
tainty, for  he  is  convinced  that  at  any  time  new  data  may  turn  up 
and  that  all  generalizations  are  likely  to  require  modification.  We 
might  well  adopt  as  our  cry — ^Incredulity  toward  the  known;  open 
credulity  toward  tiie  unknown. 

"  We  think  of  science  as  a  vast  series  of  approximations,  and  our 
task  is  constantly  to  render  our  appro2dmations  closer  to  absolute 
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truth,  the  existence  of  which  we  take  for  granted.  We  use  our  ap- 
proximations as  best  we  may,  treating  them  in  large  part  and  at  least 
for  the  time  being  as  if  they  were  accurately  true,  yet  meanwhile  we 
remain  alert  to  better  theoL  This  has  Icmg  been  the  standard  of 
scientific  thought.^' 

The  kernel  of  this  interesting  discussion  is  tersely  summed  up  in 
the  following  sentences:  '^The  method  of  science  is  not  special  or 
peculiar  to  it,  but  only  a  perfected  application  of  our  human  resources 
of  observation  and  reflection — to  use  the  words  of  Von  Baer,  the 
greatest  embryologist.  To  secure  reliability  the  method  of  science  is, 
first^  to  record  everything  with  which  it  deals,  the  phenomena  them- 
selves and  the  inferences  of  the  individual  investigators,  and  to  record 
both  truly;  second^  to  verify  and  correlate  the  personal  knowledges 
until  they  acquire  impersonal  validity,  which  means  in  other  words 
that  the  conclusions  approximate  so  closely  to  the  absolute  truth  that 
we  can  be  safely  and  profitably  guided  by  them.  The  method  of 
science  is  no  mystic  process.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  as  easily  ccnnpre- 
hended  as  it  is  infinitely  difficult  to  use  perfectly,  and  at  its  best  the 
method  supplies  merely  available  approximations  to  the  absolute. 

^'  We  set  science  upon  the  throne  of  imagination,  but  we  have 
crowned  her  with  modesty,  for  she  is  at  once  the  reality  of  human 
power  and  the  personification  of  human  fallibility." 

We  have  great  need  in  our  agricultural  investigation  of  a  high 
realization  of  the  method  of  research.  This  does  not  apply  alone  to 
the  work  carried  on  under  the  Adams  fund,  but  should  guide  all  the 
experimental  activities  of  the  stations,  for  it  is  tiiat  which  dis- 
tinguishes their  work  and  deductions  from  those  of  everyday  opin- 
ion. How  essential,  then,  that  the  independent  worker  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  subject  should  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  this 
method  and  all  that  it  implies. 

Althou^  the  research  in  agriculture  is  mainly  in  the  field  of  ap- 
plied science,  we  are  realizing  more  fully  every  year  that  itmust  reach 
down  to  the  fundamental  and  theoretical  phases  of  the  subject.  We 
make  sure  progress  only  as  this  is  done.  The  line  between  pure  and 
appliecT  science  is  largely  an  imaginary  one,  and  research  on  a  prac- 
tical subject  often  leads  over  into  the  realm  of  pure  science  before  it  is 
realized.  The  main  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  science  is 
the  immediate  purpose  of  the  student  and  the  limitation  which  he 
feels  himself  under.  Pure  science  of  to-day  becomes  highly  prac- 
tical and  applied  science  to-morrow  or  next  year,  and  the  method 
and  principles  of  both  are  the  same.  The  process  by  which  knowl- 
edge is  acquired  for  a  utilitarian  end  and  the  product  itself  are  as 
pore  as  the  most  abstruse  and  theoretical  studies. 
87402*— No.  6--11 2 
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The  term  "  pure  science  "  has  been  a  bugbear  to  many  investigatorj 
in  agriculture.  Their  fear  of  being  accused  of  straying  into  that  fiel< 
has  been  due  to  the  surveillance  they  were  under.  It  has  restricte< 
their  studies  and  their  range  of  vision  in  a  manner  which  has  ofta 
been  reflected  in  a  lack  of  finality  of  their  conclusions. 

The  fact  that  agricultural  investigation  is  so  young  and  has  bor 
rowed  so  largely  from  other  sciences,  and  that  the  public  demand 
and  expectations  are  so  insistent  and  often  unreasonable,  makes  ai 
unusual  need  of  clearness  and  conviction  on  the  part  of  its  scientific 
workers  and  a  moral  support  and  defense  of  them  in  their  effort 
This  sustaining  power  and  protection  must  ccMne  first  from  the  offi- 
cials of  the  stations,  those  who  are  responsible  for  its  policy  and  man- 
agement and  are  from  their  position  expected  to  exercise  fcwresight 
and  forebearance,  based  on  an  appreciation  of  the  method  and  spirit 
of  science;  and  through  them  it  must  reach  out  to  a  considerable 
body  of  the  people  through  the  agricultural  press,  associations,  and 
various  other  agencies.  Progress  in  this  direction  is  happily  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  day.  The  encouragement  of  thor- 
oughgoing study  finds  at  present  increasing  support  and  provision 
against  interruption. 

The  public  now  realizes  what  science  may  do  for  the  industry  of 
agriculture;  it  must  be  taught  to  realize  the  limitations  of  a  smaU 
group  of  men  serving  the  people  of  a  vast  State,  and  the  need  of 
opportunity  for  them  to  work  out  this  science  step  by  step  in  their 
own  way,  without  being  pressed  to  make  short  cuts  and  reach  imma- 
ture conclusions. 
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AQBICULTUBAL  CHEMISTBY— AQBOTECHHY. 

The  constitaentB  of  aspara^ras  and  asparacrus  roots,  J.  L.  Wichebs  and  B. 
ToLLENs  (Jour,  Landw.,  58  (1910)^  No,  2,  pp.  101-112).— This  work  was  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  of  determining  certain  pliysiological  factors  which 
have  to  do  with  the  reserre  substances  in  the  asparagus  plant. 

The  results  showed  that  during  tbe  month  of  April  more  carbohydrates,  easily 
hydrolyzable  to  glucose,  were  present  in  the  main  root  and  side  roots  than 
during  the  month  of  July.  More  nitrog«i-free  extractive  substances,  contain- 
ing the  easily  hydrolyzable  hemicellulose  and  sugars  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  Ill), 
were  present  in  the  side  roots  in  April  than  in  July,  but  in  the  main  roots  no 
difference  could  be  determined  in  this  respect  for  the  different  months.  Crude 
fiber  and  pentosans  were  present  in  greater  amount  in  the  main  roots,  but  in  both 
kinds  of  roots  the  crude  fiber  and  pentosan  content  was  highest  during  July. 
On  subtracting  the  easily  hydrolyzable  carbohydrates  and  pentosans  the  re- 
maining nitrogen-free  extractive  substances  contained  in  the  main  roots  were 
found  to  be  greater  than  those  contained  in  the  side  roots. 

The  fat  content  of  the  asparagus  root  is  small,  and  its  amount  has  the  same 
time  relation  as  that  of  both  crude  fiber  and  pentosans.  The  largest  amount  of 
nitrogen  was  present  in  the  side  roots,  where  it  was  greatest  in  July.  In  the 
main  roots  the  nitrogen  content  was  about  the  same  in  April  and  July.  The 
ash  content  was  greatest  in  the  main  roots  at  all  periods,  and  reached  its 
maximum  in  April.  The  side  roots  contained  less  mineral  matter  in  April  than 
in  July.  The  potassium  in  the  main  roots  was  found  to  be  diminished  in  July, 
while  that  t)f  the  side  roots  was  greatest  at  that  time.  Phosphoric  acid  was 
present  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  side  roots  and  the  largest  amount  was  found 
hi  July. 

The  carbohydrates  of  the  aspara^rtis  plant,  J.  L.  Wichebs  and  B.  Tollbns 
(Jour.  Landw.,  58  (1910),  A'o.  2,  pp.  119-116). — The  results  of  an  examination 
of  the  roots  and  buds  showed  that  the  roots  probably  contain  glucose  in  the 
free  state  or  as  a  part  of  another  carbohydrate.  Fructose  was  also  present, 
but  lactose  could  not  be  detected.  The  authors  were  in  doubt  in  regard  to  sac- 
charose The  Juice  from  the  buds  was  also  found  to  contain  glucoses  but  no 
polysaccharids.  Mannit  was  probably  present.  See  also  the  work  of  Tanret 
(B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  112). 

The  soluble  carbohydrates  in  asparagus  roots,  F.  W.  Morse  (Jour.  Amer. 
Chem.  8oc.,  SS  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  211-215).— The  material  utilized  for  this  work 
consisted  of  finely  powdered  samples  of  the  individual  root  systems  freed  from 
dirt  and  dried  at  50"*  C.  They  were  secured  during  the  month  of  November, 
the  second  je&r  after  setting,  and  when  the  translocation  from  the  tops  was  be- 
lieved to  l>e  complete.  The  average  proximate  composition  of  the  dry  substance 
hi  16  roots  was  as  follows:  Protein  11.03,  fat  1,  fiber  15.39,  nitrogen-free  extract 
66.34,  and  ash  6.24  per  cent  These  results  show  that  the  soluble  nonnitroge- 
nous  matter  included  most  of  the  reserve  material  of  the  roots. 
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TwelTe  roots  ont  of  25  showed  a  complete  absence  of  reducing  sugars,  tbe 
remaining  ones  having  only  traces  pres^it  Total  sugars  were  very  abundant 
(from  26.4  to  50.8  per  cent).  The  pentosan  content  for  16  samples  ranged 
from  7.32  to  10.68  per  cent  of  the  dry  substance.  Galactans,  which  were  de- 
termined in  4  individual  samples  and  1  composite  sample,  averaged  IM  p» 
cent.  The  diastatic  method  did  not  yield  any  reducing  sugar,  and  only  when 
the  filtrates  therefrom  were  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  was  there  an  aver- 
age of  8.6  per  cent  of  reducing  sugar  obtained,  calculated  as  glucose.  As  tbe 
same  6  samples  averaged  8.67  per  cent  of  pentosans,  calculated  from  fnrforal- 
phloroglucid,  it  is  not  probable  that  hydrolyzable  carbohydrates  are  present 
which  are  accounted  for  by  the  analytical  methods. 

The  analyses  of  the  16  roots  in  this  connection  showed  a  composition  of 
sugars  calculated  as  invert  sugar  of  41.43  per  cent,  pentosans  8.78  per  cent,  and 
galactans  1.04  per  cent.  The  carbohydrates  which  formed  over  40  per  cent  ai 
the  dry  matter  are  probably  fructose  and  glucose,  the  former  being  in  great 
excess. 

Enzsrmic  condensation  of  sugars,  E.  Pantanelli  and  6.  Faube  (Atti  R. 
Accad.  Linceiy  Rend.  CI  8ci,  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  «er.,  19  {1910),  /,  No.  7,  pp. 
S89^94;  tf6«.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  98  {1910),  No.  572,  I,  pp.  450, 
451). — If  Aspergillus  oryzw  is  grown  on  a  liquid  or  solid  medium  containing 
starch,  the  amylolytlc  activity  of  the  mold  increases,  ev«i  after  the  formatioD 
of  spores.  The  maximum  is  reached  after  from  30  to  40  day^  at  25"*  C  Ad 
enzym  is  present  which  is  capable  of  condensing  dextrose  or  invert  sugar,  bat 
which  only  appears  after  growing  for  from  35  to  40  days  and  where  a  decline 
of  the  starch  digesting  capacity  begins  to  take  place.  The  enzyms  gradually 
Increase  to  the  eighth  month,  and  then  begin  to  disappear.  Amylase,  maltase, 
and  invertase  were  sparingly  present  in  cultures  1  year  old.  ^  Maltose  in  neutral 
solutions  is  not  condensed  by  the  mycelium  or  by  aqueous  or  glycerol  extracts  of 
A.  oryzce,  but  if  a  little  alkali  is  present  condensation  occurs  in  a  sirup  whldi 
contains  as  little  as  from  8  to  10  per  cent  and  as  much  as  from  68  to  70  per 
cent  of  maltose. 

In  regard  to  the  constitution  of  vidanose;  diastatic  hydrolysis,  O.  Bd- 
TBAiTD  and  G.  Weisweilleb  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  151  {1910),  No.  4, 
pp.  S25-327). — The  authors  show  that  the  hydrolysis  of  viclanoee  proceeds 
according  to  the  following  equation:  CiiH»Oio-f-H«0=C«HiaO«-|-(\H»(K  Ac- 
cording to  this,  vlclanose  must  be  composed  of  a  hexose  and  a  pentose  and  is 
therefore  a  disaccharld. 

The  filtration  of  rennet  and  pepsin,  C.  Funk  and  A.  Niemann  {Ztse^. 
Physiol  Chem.,  68  {1910),  No.  S--4,  pp.  263-^272) .—The  tests  show  that  a  solu- 
tion of  rennet  neutral  to  phenolphthalein  can  be  filtered  through  a  ChamberlaDd 
filter  without  destroying  Its  activity,  while  pepsin  on  the  other  hand  and  under 
the  same  conditions  becomes  Inert.  The  authors  point  out  that  this  dlflPwence 
Is  only  apparent,  since  If  the  rennet  solution  were  as  acid  as  the  pepsin  8olo- 
tlon  the  same  amounts  of  alkali  would  have  to  .be  added  to  each,  and  tbis 
would  then  result  In  an  Inhibition  of  activity  In  the  rennet. 

Some  further  tests  showed  that  the  filtrate  from  pepsin  which  was  treated  with 
a  1  per  cent  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  became  Inactive,  while  remiet  did 
not.  This  was  also  shown  to  be  only  an  apparent  difference,  due  to  the  amount 
of  ammonium  sulphate  added  being  always  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
ferment  present. 

The  inactivation  of  rennet  by  shaking,  Signe  and  Sigval  ScHMmr-NmsDV 
(Ztschr.  Physiol  Chem.,  68  {1910),  No.  5-6,  pp.  917-349) .--As  a  continuation 
of  previous  work  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  802),  rennet  extracts  which  were  pertly  lna^ 
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tlvated  by  forcible  shaking  were  found  to  regain  the  greater  part  of  their 
actlTity  whoi  allowed  to  stand  in  the  same  vessel  for  a  short  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  extract  vras  at  once  transferred  to  another  container  no 
restoration  took  place.  The  authors  explain  this  phenomena  by  stating  that 
the  shaking  process  brings  about  a  concentration  of  the  enzym  on  the  foam 
formed  by  shaking  and  on  the  other  surfaces.  This  was  proved  experimentally. 
They  regard  the  nonreversible  part  of  the  inactivated  enzym  as  adsorbed. 

Contrlbation  to  our  knowledge  of  amylase,  A.  Wohl  and  E.  Gumm  {Bio- 
ohem.  Zischr^  27  {1910),  No.  5-6,  pp.  5-^9-^5).— This  work  deals  with  the 
causes  of  the  incomplete  hydrolysis  of  starch  by  amylase.  The  effect  of  dif- 
tet&it  concentrati<Mi8  of  maltose,  saccharose,  dextrose,  levulose,  galactose,  man- 
nose,  dextrin,  intermediary  dextrins,  and  heat  was  studied.  Dextrose  was 
found  to  be  the  strongest  inhibitor  and  mannose  the  weakest.  Saccharose  and 
levulose  had  no  effect  on  the  hydrolytic  process. 

The  nuclease  of  the  mammary  gfland,  A.  Bobeino  (Arch.  Fisiol.,  8  (1909), 
No.  1,  pp.  7S-S0;  ahs.  in  Zenthl.  Biochenk,  u.  Biophy$.,  10  (1910),  No. 
It-lS,  p.  60S). — Nuclease  is  only  present  in  the  mammary  gland  during  lacta- 
tion. Its  presence  indicates  an  active  nuclein  metabolism  and  is  against 
Basch's  theory^  that  casein  is  formed  from  nucleic  acid  and  serum  albumin. 
Possibly  the  phosphorus  which  is  split  off  by  nuclease  plays  a  part  in  the 
formation  of  casein.  See  also  a  previous  note  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  778). 
.  Some  farther  investigations  in  regard  to  the  nse  of  silk  peptone  for  de- 
tectingr  peptolytic  ferments,  E.  Abdebhalden  and  E.  Steinbfx^k  (Ztachr. 
Physiol.  Chem.,  68  (1910),  No.  S-J^f  PP-  5i£-5i6).— After  describing  the  process 
for  preparing  silk  peptone  and  the  technique  for  detecting  peptolytic  ferments 
(E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  708),  the  authors  describe  their  results  with  pathological  tissues 
and  the  stage  at  which  peptolysis  occurs  during  the  development  of  the  embryo. 

Biochemical  and  toodcological  studies  upon  a  number  of  species  of  Peni- 
dlUum,  C.  L.  Alsbebo  and  O.  F.  Black  (Ahs.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  S2  (1910), 
No.  82S,  pp.  478,  479). — ^The  results  of  this  preliminary  report  show  that  there 
is  much  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  toxic  products  produced  by  the  mold  of  the 
genus  Penicillium,  and  that  only  one  of  the  specimens  examined  gave  the 
characteristic  ferric  chlorid  reaction  for  phenol. 

Behavior  of  molds  toward  the  stereoisomers  of  unsaturated  dibasic  adds, 
A  W.  Dox  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  8  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  265-267;  aha.  in  Chenu  Ahs., 
5  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  100, 101). — Five  species  of  Penicillium  and  Aspergillus  were 
studied  in  regard  to  the  utilization  of  the  carbon  from  fumaric,  valeric,  mesa- 
conic,  itaconic,  and  citraconic  acids.  EMmaric  acid  was  used  by  all  the  species, 
valeric  add  by  a  few,  itaconic  acid  with  a  little  more  difficulty,  and  mesaconic 
and  citraconic  not  at  all. 

Oxidation  by  mold  fungi,  A.  Meieb  ( Uher  Oxydation  durch  Bchimmelpilze. 
Diss.,  Tech.  Hochschule  Karlsruhe,  1909,  pp.  94,  flff*  1).— -This  work,  which 
was  done  chiefly  with  Penicillium  glaucum,  shows  that  the  cleavage  of  race- 
mates  by  mold  fungi  is  also  depend^t  upon  oxidation. 

On  the  oxidation  of  pyrogallol  by  hydrogen  peroxid  in  the  presence  of 
plant  extracts,  H.  H.  Bunzel  (Ahs.  in  Science,  n.  ser,,  32  (1910),  No.  823,  p. 
+75).— "Evidence  is  given  that  the  oxidation  of  pyrogallol  to  purpurogallin  by 
bydrogen  peroxid  in  the  presence  of  plant  extracts  takes  place  in  two  stagea 
The  first  is  carried  on  by  the  hydrogen  peroxid,  the  second  by  the  oxidizing 
enzym  in  the  plant  extract"  . 

«  Jahrb.  Klnderheilk.,  47  (1898),  p.  90. 
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Progrress  in  systematic  qualitative  organic  analysis,  S.  P.  MuixiXBl  {Jour. 
Amer,  Chem.  8oc,,  92  {1910),  No.  9,  pp.  1049-1057).— A  discossian  as  to  the 
value  of  various  methods  of  classiiying  organic  substances  for  identiflcatioo. 

Researches  in  regard  to  the  precipitins  of  honey,  B.  Oaixi-Vaubbio  and  M. 
BoBHAND  (Ztschr.  Immunitaisf.  u.  ExpU  Ther.,  /,  Orig.^  7  {1910)^  No.  S,  pp. 
931-341), — ^The  results  show  that  by  injecting  the  protein  of  honey  from  Tarions 
sources  into  rabbits  a  serum  could  be  obtained  which  was  specific  for  the  honey 
from  which  the  protein  was  derived.  The  method  is  of  particular  value  for 
detecting  adulteration  with  artificial  honey. 

Detection  of  invert  sugar  in  commercial  honey,  H.  Quantin  (Ann.  Chim, 
Analyt.,  15  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  299-301).— ¥Tom  this  work  the  author  condodeB 
that  the  presence  of  the  furfurol  reaction  in  honey  prepared  by  expressioo  but 
without  heat  always  indicates  an  adulteration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence 
of  the  furfurol  reaction  in  honey  extracted  by  heat  does  not  indicate  adnlter- 
ation  with  certainty  because  the  possibility  exists  of  the  production  of  furfdnrf 
during  the  heating  process. 

The  use  of  the  refractometer  in  the  analysis  of  Jams  and  Jellies,  marma- 
lades and  confections,  W.  Clacheb  {Intemat.  Sugar  Jow.,  12  {1910),  No. 
J 42,  pp.  509-520). — ^The  method  is  as  follows: 

"  Two  gm.  of  the  finely  powdered  sweet  are  weighed  in  a  dry  neckless  stop- 
pered weighing  bottle  20  to  40  cc.  capacity;  2  cc.  of  hot  water  are  added  and 
the  sweet  digested  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  the  bottle  with  contents  is  cooled 
to  20°  C,  water  added  to  make  exactly  4  gm.  of  water  and  sweet,  the  ^nulslon 
shaken,  and  a  portion  transferred  to  another  small  dry  stoppered  weighing 
bottle  for  future  reading  with  the  refractometer ;  the  bottle  with  the  remanlder 
of  the  emulsion  is  weighed,  and  to  it  added  water  at  20''  to  make  the  amount  of 
water  added  to  1  gm.  of  sweetmeat  of  5  gm.  weight  The  refractometric  read- 
ings of  these  solutions  are  then  read  at  20**  and  from  these  the  p^rc^itage  sogars 
is  calculated  from  the  tables/*  which  are  given. 

The  estimation  of  small  quantities  of  essential  oil  in  spices,  etc,  J.  A. 
Brown  {Analyst,  35  {1910),  No.  414,  pp.  392-396,  fig.  i).— This  method  is  based 
upon  the  same  principle  as  the  method  for  total  volatile  matter,  previously  de- 
scribed (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  513),  with  the  exception  that  the  gaseous  products  are 
conducted  through  an  ordinary  heated  combustion  tube  containing  copper  oxid, 
and  the  carbon  dioxld  and  water  which  are  formed  are  collected  and  weigbed. 
The  volatile  carbon  was  found  to  have  a  sufficiently  close  relation  to  the  amount 
of  volatile  oil  present. 

A  method  for  the  determination  of  tin  in  canned  foods,  H.  Schbeebeb  and 
W.  C.  Tabeb  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bvr.  Chem.  Circ.  67,  pp.  9).— As  the  various 
methods,  with  the  exception  of  Schryver's  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1155),  heretofore 
proposed  for  estimating  the  tin  in  canned  foods  yielded  nonccmcordant  results,  the 
authors  elaborated  an  alkali  fusion  method  for  which  the  following  advantages 
over  the  Schryver  wet  method  are  claimed:  "(1)  It  decreases  the  errors  of 
sampling;  (2)  it  decreases  the  errors  due  to  multiplication  when  calculatiDg 
to  milligrams  per  kilogram;  (3)  there  need  be  no  loss  of  samples  if  the  mate- 
rial is  properly  ground  and  not  heated  too  rapidly  on  the  hot  plate;  (4)  in  tbe 
wet  ashing  methods  it  is  necessary  to  neutralize  a  large  amount  of  acid  before 
precipitating  with  hydrogen  sulphid.*' 

The  proiX)sed  method  Is  conducted  as  follows :  Weigh  out  100  gm.  of  the 
sample  with  10  gm.  of  magnesium  oxid  into  an  S-oz.  wrought-iron  crucible,  add 
50  cc.  of  an  alkaline  solution  containing  150  gm.  of  sodium  hydrate  and  100 
gm.  of  sodium  carbonate  per  liter,  stir  well,  add  75  cc.  of  95  per  cent  alcohol, 
and  stir  again.    Then  place  on  a  steam  bath,  and  apply  a  gentle  gradual  beat 
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to  eraporate  off  the  alcohol.  After  the  danger  from  frothing  has  ceased  put 
<a  foil  beat  until  completion,  and  place  on  a  hot  plate  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
ubestos  (temperature  from  130*"  to  160*"  G.)>  raise  the  temperature,  and  hoii 
cff  the  sulphuric  acid.  Then  place  in  a  cold  muffle,,  heat  gradually  to  expel 
volatile  products,  and  finally  bum  the  carbon  away.  After  cooling,  cover  the 
residue  with  water  and  allow  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  transfer  the 
contents  of  the  crucible  by  scraping  with  a  spatula  and  washing,  into  a  600 
ec  beaker,  and  add  slowly  40  cc.  of  a  1 : 1  sulphuric  acid.  To  the  crucible  add 
10  cc.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  scrape,  and  wash  the  contents  into  the  beaker. 
When  the  reaction  is  over,  add  to  the  solution  30  cc.  of  nitric  acid  (specific 
gravity  1.42)  and  50  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.84),  cover  and  boil 
bflflUy  on  a  hot  plate  until  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  are  given  off,  and  allow  to 
tome  for  10  minutes.  After  this  cool  but  do  not  allow  to  solidify,  pass  the  stem 
ot  a  fonnel  bent  at  an  angle  over  the  lip  of  the  beaker,  which  is  covered,  and 
add  successively  small  amounts  of  water  from  the  wash  bottle  until  violent 
action  has  ceased,  then  rapidly  150  to  200  cc.  of  water,  and  remove  the  funnel 
tod  watch  glass  cover.  Wash  the  contents  of  the  beaker  into  a  1-liter  Erlen- 
meyer  flask,  cool,  pass  in  hydrogen  sulphid  for  a  few  seconds,  and  add  am- 
nonium  hydroxid  (28  per  cent),  rotating  until  the  black  color  of  the  precipitate 
persists.  Immediately  make  acid  with  1 : 1  sulphuric  acid,  and  add  10  cc.  excess 
of  dilute  acid.  Then  dilute  to  1  liter  with  l)oiling  water  and  continue  passing 
iiydrogen  sulphid  rapidly  for  25  minutes  more,  stopper,  and  allow  to  stand  over 
Bight 

After  tills  period  heat  on  the  steam  bath  for  i  hour,  rotating  2  or  3  times 
during  the  interval,  cool  partly,  filter  on  a  12.5  cm.  filter,  and  wash  6  times, 
filling  the  filter  each  time  with  a  solution  consisting  of  50  cc.  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  and  100  cc  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  acetate  made  up  to  1  liter 
with  wat^.  Finally,  return  the  precipitate  and  filter  to  the  original  Brlen- 
meyer  flask,  add  100  cc.  of  20  per  cent  potassium  hydroxid  solution,  boil  over 
a  free  flame  for  a  couple  of  minutes  until  the  solution  is  clear  and  the  paper 
disintegrated,  decant  into  a  400  cc.  beaker  and  through  a  double  12.5  cm.  filter 
paper,  and  wash  the  flask  and  filter  with  hot  water  successively  until  the 
filtrate  comes  through  colorless.  After  this  add  20  cc.  of  concentrated  hydro- 
chtoric  acid,  a  few  drops  of  phenolphthalein,  then  hydrochloric  acid  until  the 
color  of  the  solution  disappears,  and  finally  1  cc.  more  of  the  acid.  Test  with 
litmus  paper,  place  the  solution  on  a  steam  bath  for  20  minutes^  and  cover. 

The  next  morning,  if  the  solution  is  not  acid  make  it  so  with  hydrochloric 
add,  and  then  add  1  cc.  in  excess  of  thia  If  the  supernatant  fiuid  is  acid  and 
torbid  then  make  it  alkaline  with  potassium  hydrate  and  bring  it  back  to 
addity  with  acid  and  add  1  cc.  in  excess.  Heat  on  the  steam  bath  for  i  hour, 
stirring  2  or  3  times  during  the  interval,  and  then  filter  through  a  12.5  cm. 
filter.  The  filtrate  must  be  perfectly  clear.  Wash  the  precipitate  alternately 
with  distilled  water  and  ammonium  acetate  solution  until  free  from  chlorids, 
tben  place  it  with  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  dry,  char  on  asbestos  gauze, 
bum,  and  weigh  as  stannic  oxid. 

Tbe  author  points  out  tliat  no  necessity  exists  for  weighing  the  tin  in  the 
metallic  state.  Comparative  results  obtained  with  this  method  and  Schryver*s 
with  v^etables,  fruit,  and  fish  are  given  and  show  a  satisfactory  agreement. 

Salicylic  add  reactions,  O.  Reiohabd  (Pharm,  Zentralhalle,  51  {1910) y  No, 
W,  pp.  745-74P).— A  gaieral  discussion  in  regard  to  salicylic  acid  and  its  re- 
actions. 

The  determination  of  lactose  by  the  copper  methods,  L.  Boubdet  {Buh 
8eL  Pharmacol,  17  {1910),  No.  i,  pp.  16-19).— A  discussion  of  the  value  and 
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application  of  the  various  methods  for  estimating  lactose  by  Fehling's  aolotUm 
or  modifications  thereof. 

The  saccharimeter  scale  and  the  means  of  its  Terification,  G.  A.  Bbowkk 
(Aha  in  Science,  n.  «er.,  SB  (1910),  No.  823,  p.  475).— After  discussing  the  Tail- 
ons  standards  of  saccharimeter  scales,  the  methods  for  verifying  the  scale  divi- 
sions of  the  saccharimeter  by  means  of  quartz  plates,  the  control  tube,  and 
chemically  pure  sucrose  are  described.  A  recalculation  of  the  sucrose  valne  of 
the  scale  was  made  with  Landolt's  formula,  the  results  of  which  show  that  the 
greatest  error  due  to  change  of  conc^itration  is  only  0.01 ''V.,  indicating  that 
Schmitz*  figure,  0.08,  is  wrong.  The  maximum  error  in  graduation  due  to  faulty 
quartz  plates  did  not  in  any  instance  exceed  0.05*"  V. 

"The  relation  between  the  French  and  German  normal  wights  for  sucrose 
according  to  measur^nents  made  upon  a  Laurait  'plaque  type*  was  26  gm. 
to  16.29  gm.,  which  agrees  with  the  weights  officially  prescribed  in  Germany 
and  France.'' 

Invert  sugar  and  its  significance  for  seed  beet  polarization,  H.  Plahh- 
Appiani  {Bl.  ZuckerrUbenbau,  No,  17,  pp.  277-282) .—The  author  states  that  iht 
polarization  must  be  taken  as  the  index  for  fieets  in  feed  beet  culture,  and  tbEt 
the  results  of  the  determination  of  the  dry  substance  should  only  be  considered 
a  secondary  index  in  l)eet  selection.  The  polarization  and  dry  substance  rarely 
run  parallel,  and  the  latter  has  a  tendency  to  cover  up  the  saccharose  decompo- 
sition products  Instead  of  detecting  them.  Neither  methods  can  be  recom- 
mended for  Judging  the  beets  in  the  fall. 

The  separation  and  estimation  of  aspartic  and  glutaminlc  adds,  T.  B 
OsBOBNE  and  L.  M.  Liddle  (Amer,  Jour.  PhyaioL,  26  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  420- 
425). — ^This  is  a  study  of  methods,  and  has  particular  reference  to  the  quanti- 
tative separation  of  glutaminlc  and  aspartic  acids  from  leucin.  An  improved 
method  for  this  separation  is  given. 

Note  in  regard  to  determining  creatinin,  P.  Ron  a  (BiocTiem.  Ztschr.^  Tt 
(1910),  No.  4,  p.  348). — The  author  states  that  ferric  hydroxid  may  be 
advantageously  employed  for  removing  the  proteins  in  blood  solutions  in  the 
determination  of  creatinin  according  to  the  Folin  method  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  165). 
Work  is  also  in  progress  to  determine  the  fitness  of  this  reagent  for  meat 
extracts. 

Testing  milk  and  its  products,  E.  H.  Fabbington  and  F.  W.  Woll  (Ma^w^ 
Wis.,  1911,  20.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  F/-f297,  pi.  i,  figs.  W).— This  is  the  tweo- 
tieth  revised  edition  of  this  work  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  690). 

XTnification  of  methods  for  milk  analysis,  A.  J.  J.  Vandeveldb  (Rev.  (7^- 
Lait,  8  {1910),  No.  16,  pp.  871-378).— This  consists  of  material  presented  b^re 
the  section  of  bromatology  of  the  International  Congress  of  Applied  ChemistiT. 
London,  1909,  and  largely  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  113). 

About  the  estimation  of  lactose  in  milk,  Bouin  (Rev.  Q6n.  Lait,  8  (1910), 
Nos.  9,  pp.  193-201;  10,  pp.  230-236;  abs.  in  Rev.  Q^n.  Chim.,  12  (1910),  No.  18. 
Repert.,  p.  365). — ^A  formula  is  presented  for  the  correction  of  the  error  wlilch 
is  introduced  during  the  process  of  clarifying  milk  for  sugar  esUmatioD,  and 
due  to  the  volume  of  the  precipitate. 

The  detection  of  added  water  in  milk,  H.  G.  Lythgob  (Mo.  Bui.  Bd.  Health 
Mass.,  n.  ser.,  5  {1910),  No.  10,  pp.  419-426) .—The  following  conclusions  are 
drawn  from  this  work,  which  continues  studies  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B., 
23,  p.  12) : 

"  The  indirect  calculation  of  milk  sugar  serves  to  indicate  whether  or  not 
a  sample  of  milk  is  pure,  skimmed,  or  watered.  If  the  proteins  exceed  the  fat 
the  sample  has  been  skimmed.  If  the  copper  serum  has  a  refraction  less 
than  36,  a  specific  gravity  less  than  1.0245,  or  solids  below  6.28  -pev  cent,  added 
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water  1b  indicated.  If  the  refractloii  of  the  sour  serum  is  less  tban  SaS,  its 
^)eclfic  gravity  below  1.0229,  or  the  ash  less  than  0.78  per  cent,  added  water 
is  indicated.  Ten  per  cent  of  water  may  be  detected  if  added  to  the  average 
milk  and  15  per  cent  can  be  detected  if  added  to  hi^-grade  milk.  Tlie  copper 
serum  of  cream  and  skimmed  milk  are  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  whole 
milk  from  which  it  had  been  separated." 

Xnvestiir&tions  in  regard  to  the  ash  content  of  milk  sera,  R.  Saab  (Molk. 
Ztff,  [HUdesheim],  24  {1910),  No.  77,  p.  1455).— This  work  substantiates  the 
work  of  other  authors  (K.  S.  B.,  21,  pp.  37a  418),  and  shows  that  the  varia- 
tions in  the  quantity  of  the  ash  of  the  serum  may  be  employed  as  a  criterion 
to  detect  added  water  to  milk.  A  milk  with  a  serum  containing  less  than  0.7 
per  cent  of  ash  is  considered  to  be  adulterated.  Decomposition  or  souring  of 
milk  has  no  effect  on  the  results. 

Estimating  the  phosphatlds  In  milk,  V.  Njegovan  (Biochem,  Ztschr.,  29 
{1910) y  No.  6,  pp.  491-499). — This  is  a  preliminary  announcement  in  regard  to 
a  method  for  estimating  the  phosphatlds  in  milk,  in  which  the  milk  is  dried 
by  i^ankel  and  Blfer's  method  (page  685)  with  a  definite  amount  of  fused 
sodium  sulphate.  The  dried  milk  is  th&i  extracted  with  alcohol  at  40  to  60"* 
G.  in  a  Soxhlet  extractor. 

The  reductase  test  compared  with  other  milk  hygienic  methods  of  exami- 
nation, C.  Babthel  {Meddel.  Centraltmst.  Foraoksv.  Jordln^kaomrddet  {1910) , 
No.  S5y  pp.  S9,  figs.  7). — ^The  author  examined  137  samples  of  Stockholm  market 
milk  by  the  acidity,  catalase  test,  alcohol,  and  reductase  tests,  and  also  made 
quantitative  bacteriological  tests  of  the  samples.  The  relative  value  of  these 
tests  for  milk  inspection  purposes  is  discussed.  In  making  the  reductase  test 
he  recommends  observing  the  discoloration  of  the  methylene  blue  solution  after 
8  hours.    Good  sanitary  milk  will  not  react  with  the  test  within  this  period. 

The  decomposition  of  milk  and  the  simplest  method  for  determining  its 
nature  and  degree,  W.  Mobbes  {Molk.  Ztg.  [HUdesheim],  24  {1910),  No.  98,  pp. 
18S8,  1859).— After  reviewing  the  existing  tests  proposed  for  this  purpose,  the 
author  points  out  that  the  alizarin-alcohol  test  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  515)  is  an  ideal 
and  simple  method  for  detecting  the  nature  and  degree  of  decomposition  of 
mllk& 

Some  milk  and  batter  tests,  R.  Pape  {Transvaal  Dept  Agr.,  Agr.  8ci.  Bui.  2, 
pp.  12,  figs.  7). — ^A  short  description  of  the  lactodensimeter,  Gerber*s  test  for 
fkt,  acid  test,  alcohol  test,  alizarin  test,  curdling  test,  fermentation  test,  cheese 
fermentation  test,  dirt  test,  and  moisture  estimation  in  butter. 

The  examination  of  butter  and  margarin,  L.  GBtJNHur  {ZUchr.  Analyt. 
Chem.,  49  {1910),  Nob.  8,  pp.  509-517,  figs.  2;  9-10,  p.  623^50).-^A  review  of 
the  analytical  methods  and  interpretation  of  the  results  for  Judging  butter,  oleo- 
margarine, and  allied  fats. 

A  short  method  for  detecting  and  estimating  coconut  oil  in  batter  and 
margarin,  H.  S.  Shbewsbuby  and  A.  W.  Knapp  {Analyst,  S5  {1910),  No.  414, 
pp.  S85-392). — ^Thls  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
fatty  acids  of  coconut  oil,  chiefly  laurlc  and  myristlc,  are  soluble  in  a  mixture 
of  water  and  alcohol  Vandam  «  has  also  employed  this  principle,  but  the  pro- 
cedure is  entirely  different  ftom  this. 

A  study  of  cottonseed  oil  and  oottonseed-oil  cake,  A.  Guibelin  {MaMres 
Grasses,  S  {1910),  No.  27,  pp.  1861-1866) .--This  is  a  study  in  regard  to  some 
points  in  the  extraction,  refining,  and  use  of  the  oil  for  various  purposes,  and  of 
the  oil  cake. 


«  Analyst,  26  (1901),  p.  320. 
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Notes  on  the  testincr  of  coal-tar  creosote,  J.  0.  Mann  (Jour.  Boc  CkewL 
Indus.,  29  (1910) f  No.  12,  pp.  732-734,  figs.  2).— A  discussion  and  descriptioii  of 
metbods  for  examining  coal-tar  creosote  for  impregnating  wood,  etc 

BressinfiT  and  cnrincr  meat  for  farm  nse»  W.  H.  Tomhayb  and  D.  A.  Gaxtm- 
NiTz  (Univ.  Minn.,  Dept.  Agr.,  Ext.  Bui.  11, 1910,  pp.  20,  figs.  13). — ^This balledn 
contains  detailed  information,  witli  illustrations,  in  regard  to  the  slaugliteriiig 
and  dressing  of  hogs,  beeves,  sbeep,  and  veal  <m  the  farm.  It  also  deals  with 
tbe  smoking  and  curing  of  meats,  tbe  preparation  of  lard  and  sausages,  and  tbe 
formation  of  beef  clubs. 

Influence  of  low  temperatures  on  the  ripening:  process  of  fruits  and  the 
fermentation  of  cider,  H.  C.  Gobe  (Aba.  in  Oaterr.  Chem.  Ztg.,  13  (1910),  No. 
21,  p.  261). — Tbe  results  of  the  work  show  tbat  tbe  chemical  changes  wroui^t 
by  cold  do  not  alter  tbe  cbaracter  of  tbe  must  but  only  diminish  the  intensity 
of  tbe  fermentation.  The  process  goes  on  in  a  slower  but  normal  manner. 
With  fruits  it  was  determined  tbat  a  decided  decrease  in  the  cart)on  dioxid 
output  takes  place. 

The  manufacture  of  marmalades,  E.  Walter  (Pure  Products,  7  (1911),  Vo. 
1,  pp.  11-16,  figs.  5).— A  general  discussion  of  tbe  subject,  which  considers  the 
principles  of  manufacture,  tbe  yield,  and  tbe  macbinery  ^nployed. 

The  constituents  of  the  wax  of  candelilla  or  Mexican  wax  plant,  G.  S. 
FRAPS  and  J.  B.  Ratheb  (Abs.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  32  (1910),  No.  823,  p.  478).— 
Tbe  authors  isolated  a  hydrocarbon  from  this  substance  which  had  a  rndting 
point  of  68°  C.  It  was  only  partly  soluble  in  cold  ether  or  chloroform,  bat 
soluble  in  hot  chloroform  and  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  or  bot  alcohoL  The 
hydrocarbon  is  probably  baitriocontane  (CnHei),  wbicb  has  also  been  isolated 
from  beeswax.    Two  otber  unidentified  bodies  were  also  found. 

See  also  tbe  work  of  Hare  and  BJerregaard  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  615). 

The  trials  of  hop-drying  plants,  1009,  W.  R.  Elgab,  J.  Powell,  and  L. 
Bbiant  (Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  8oc.  England,  70  (1909),  pp.  196-207,  figs.  5).— The 
results  are  given  of  a  prize  contest  for  tbe  best  hop-drying  apparatus  ofltered 
by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  Cuts  illustrating  the  plan  of 
various  forms  of  apparatus  altered  are  shown. 

^fechanical  sampler,  C.  Wolters  (Chem.  Ztg.,  34  (1910),  No.  65,  p.  579,  fig. 
1). — ^A  description  and  illustration  of  a  mecbanical  sampler  for  obtaining  aver- 
age samples  of  salt,  minerals,  coal,  etc. 

Beport  of  the  activities  of  the  agricultural-chemical  control  station  at 
Halle  for  1909,  H.  C.  MtJiXEB  (Ber.  Agr.  Chem.  Kontrollstat.  Halle,  1909,  P9> 
5«).— Tbe  report  contains  the  results  of  tbe  chemical  examination  of  soila  feed- 
ing stuffs,  water,  sewage,  fertilizers,  foods,  dairy  products,  and  miscellaneous 
substances,  and  of  the  microscopical  examination  of  seeds,  foods,  feeding  stuflfe, 
water,  and  miscellaneous  substances.  A  report  on  the  activities  of  the  cultural, 
the  technical,  and  the  various  research  divisions  is  also  included. 

Extracts  from  the  proceedingrs  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultoral 
Chemists,  1910  (V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem^  Ore.  66,  pp.  27).— This  is  a 
preliminary  report  of  the  proceedings,  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  196),  of 
the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Cbemists  for  1910,  and  contains  tbe  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  referees  and  associate  referees  for  nitrogen,  potarii. 
soils,  inorganic  plant  constituents,  insecticides,  waters,  foods  and  feeding  stuffe, 
dairy  products,  tannin,  medicinal  plants  and  drugs,  sugars,  spices,  separation  (rf 
vegetable  and  meat  protelds,  fats  and  oils,  organic  and  inorganic  phosphonis, 
coffee,  tea,  cocoa  and  cocoa  products,  water  determination  in  foods,  baking 
powders,  preservatives,  reference  tables,  cereal  products,  flavoring  extracts,  de- 
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tection  of  coloring  matters,  and  standardization  of  alcohol  tables,  together  with 
a  report  of  the  committee  on  by-laws  and  a  list  of  the  officers  for  the  coming 
year. 

Pablications  of  the  Bureaa  of  Chemistry  (17.  fif.  Dept.  Agr,,  Div,  Pubs. 
Circ.  7,  pp.  5).— This  is  a  list  of  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Ohanistry  of 
this  I>epartment  available  for  distribution. 

XETEOBOLOOT— WATEB. 

The  meteorology  of  the  fatore,  G.  Abbe  (Pop.  8ci.  Mo.,  78  (1911),  No.  1, 
pp.  21-^). — ^This  article  reviews  the  history  of  the  developm«it  of  the  science 
of  meteorology,  explains  the  forces  which  control  weather  phenomena,  and  dis- 
cusses some  of  the  problems  affecting  the  future  development  of  the  science. 

The  author  emphasizes  the  fact  that  weather  conditions  are  as  a  rule  con- 
trolled by  great  forces  acting  over  immense  areas  and  entirely  beyond  the 
control  of  man  with  the  present  knowledge  available.  He  expresses  the 
of^nion  **  that  we  shall  some  day  long  years  hence  acquire  some  control  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  at  the  present  time  we  are  not  ready  for  it,  neither  scioitiflcally 
nor  socially." 

As  regards  periodic  weather  l>henomaia,  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  such 
periodicity  is  too  feeble  to  be  of  importance  or  even  to  be  clearly  recognized.  The 
climatic  changes  which  seem  to  have  tak^i  place  during  geological  history  he 
thinks  may  be  attributed  to  changes  in  orography  of  the  continents  and  in  the 
distribution  of  land  and  water.  The  use  of  explosives  to  produce  rain  is  con- 
sidered entirely  futile. 

International  catalogue  of  scientific  literature.  F— Meteorology  {Intemat. 
Cat.  8ci.  Lit,  8  (1910),  pp.  V III -\-293).— The  literature  indexed  In  this  eighth 
annual  issue  of  the  international  catalogue  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  417)  *Ms  mainly 
that  of  1908,  but  includes  those  portions  of  the  literature  of  1901-1907  in  regard 
to  which  the  index  slips  were  received  by  the  central  bureau  too  late  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  previous  volumes.    There  are  also  entries  dated  1909.'* 

Meteorological  summary  for  the  year  1009,  A.  E.  Bellis  (Wyoming  8ta. 
Rpi.  1910,  pp.  72-77). — ^Tables  are  given  which  summarize  observations  during 
19  years  on  temperature  and  precipitation  and  during  1909  on  temperature, 
pressure,  precipitation,  humidity,  sunshine  and  cloudiness,  and  solar  radiation, 
at  Laramie.  The  mean  temperature  at  Laramie  during  1909  was  38.7'  F.,  the 
maximum,  90*,  in  July,  and  the  minimum,  —23*,  in  December.  The  total  pre- 
cipitation was  9.69  in.  The  average  barometric  pressure  was  22.98  in.  There 
were  no  frosts  from  May  25  to  September  22,  the  period  free  from  frosts  being 
longer  than  usual.  "  The  weather  conditions  for  the  year  were  generally  nor- 
mal or  nearly  so,  there  being  no  remarkable  disturbances,  storms,  nor  wind 
conditions." 

[Meteorology  and  hydrogrraphy  of  the  Canal  Zone],  G.  M.  Saville  (Ann. 
Rpt.  Isthmian  Canal  Com.,  1910,  pp.  275S0S). — ^The  organization  and  equipment 
of  the  meteorological  and  hydrographlc  service  of  the  Canal  Zone  are  briefly 
described  and  data  are  given  for  temperature,  rainfall,  evaporation,  seismic 
disturbances,  stream  measurements,  and  the  like,  for  the  18  months  ended  June 
30, 1910. 

Variations  in  rainfall  and  famine  in  German  East  Africa,  E.  Ksembb 
(Arch.  Deut.  Seewarte,  SS  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  64,  figs.  19,  charts  2).— A  critical 
examination  of  data  bearing  upon  the  relation  of  the  Indian  monsoon  system 
to  the  rainfall  of  this  region  is  reported,  with  a  bibliography  of  the  subject 
No  very  reliable  basis  of  predicting  rainfall  for  the  region  is  developed  from 
the  data. 
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[Temperature  and  rainfall  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope]  (Statia.  Reff.  Cape  Goad 
Hope,  1909,  pp,  47 f  4S)» — ^Tables  are  given  which  summarize  the  results  of  long 
period  observations  on  temperature  and  precipitation  at  a  number  of  places  in 
this  Province. 

Composition  of  Barbados  rainfall  (Bpt.  Affr.  Work  BarhadOB,  Imp.  Dept.  Agr. 
West  Indies,  1907-1909,  p.  S).^A  table  is  given  which  shows  the  amount,  dis- 
tribution, and  composition  of  the  rainfall  at  Dodds  from  December,  1907,  to 
May,  1909.  The  total  amount  for  the  period  was  55.67  in.,  supplying  approxi- 
mately 180.5  lbs.  of  chlorin  and  6.88  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  By  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  nitrogen  was  in  the  form  of  nitrates. 

Beport  on  lightning  strokes  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  H.  Bbodebsen  {8dw, 
Naturw.  Ver,  Schles.  Hoist,  H  {1909),  No.  2,  pp,  225-275,  pi.  1).— Detailed 
data  on  this  subject  dating  back  as  far  as  1874  are  reported  and  discussed. 

It  is  shown  that  362  out  of  each  million  buildings  in  Schleswlg-Holsteln, 
which  has  an  area  of  about  7.200  square  miles,  are  annually  struck  by  lim- 
ning. The  number  of  buildings  struck  in  the  open  country  is  nearly  double  tliat 
struck  in  the  towns.  The  strokes  were  much  more  frequent  and  the  damage 
was  two  and  one-half  times  as  great  with  buildings  with  thatched  or  wooda 
roofs  as  with  slate  or  metal  roofs.  The  greatest  damage  occurred  on  the  aver- 
age during  the  last  third  of  July,  the  greatest  number  of  electric  storms 
occurring  during  that  period.  The  greatest  number  of  electric  discharges  was 
observed  between  4  and  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

All  kinds  of  trees  were  struck,  but  certain  kinds  more  frequently  than  others, 
depending  upon  the  character  of  the  bark  and  wood,  which  in  some  cases  fur- 
nish a  poorer  conductor  and  thus  afford  greater  protection  than  others.  Pop- 
lars were  most  frequently  struck.  Of  239  trees  struck  in  15  years,  109  were 
poplars,  26  oaks,  3  linden,  21  ash,  11  fruit,  10  willow,  10  pine,  6  alder,  3  elm,  1 
birch,  and  1  beech. 

It  was  observed  that  strokes  were  two  and  one-half  times  more  frequent  in 
marshy  than  in  dry  sections,  and  that  the  frequency  of  strokes  decreased  with 
forest  growth  and  increased  with  its  removal.  There  was  no  evidence  that 
chimneys  attract  lightning,  but  it  seems  quite  clear  that  weather  vanes  da 
Trees  do  not  protect  nearby  buildings.  Thirty  persons  and  393  animals  were 
killed  during  the  15  years  covered  by  these  observations;  290  persons  were 
struck  (19  fatally)  indoors  and  22  (11  fatally)  out-of-doors. 

A  study  of  hail  protection  appliances,  J.  Violle  (Ann.  Dir.  Hydrant,  et 
Am4lior,  Agr,,  Min.  Agr,  [France],  1907,  No,  36,  pp,  117-120) .—The  experience 
in  cannonading  against  hall  is  briefly  reviewed.  Among  the  conclusions  drawn 
is  that  only  systematic  and  vigorous  cannonading  can  hope  to  produce  any 
protective  effect  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  will  have  any  deterr^t  effect 
upon  sudden  and  violent  storms. 

Hydrological  r61e  of  marshes,  E.  Oppokov  (Belsk.  Khoz.  i  Liesov.,  2S0 
(1909),  Sept.,  pp.  37-57;  abs.  in  Zhur.  Opytn,  Agron.  (Russ.  Jour.  Expt. 
Landn4>,),  11  {1910),  No,  3,  pp,  369-372) .—The  author  combats  the  opinion, 
dating  from  the  time  of  Humboldt,  that  marshes  absorb  and  store  water  in 
rainy  seasons  and  give  it  up  gradually  to  streams  during  dry  periods.  On  the 
basis  of  observations  on  the  basin  of  the  Dnieper  and  on  rivers  of  adjoining 
territory  he  shows  that  the  intensified  evaporation  from  marshes  in  periods  of 
drought  not  infrequently  results  in  the  total  drying  up  of  the  marshea  Such 
dry  marshes  develop  a  great  capacity  for  water  and  readily  absorb  subsequent 
precipitations  as  well  as  the  seepage  waters  from  the  higher  ground,  inter- 
cepting them  on  the  way  to  the  rivers  and  thus  conducing  to  a  decreased  return 
of  water  to  the  rivers. 
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Water  problems,  W.  M.  Booth  (Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chenu,  2  (1910), 
No.  12,  pp.  50S-510,  figs.  9). — ^Analyses  of  snow  collected  2  miles  from  the 
center  of  Syracuse  are  reported  and  discussed  with  reference  to  natural  con- 
tamination of  rain  and  snow.  The  article  Is,  however,  devoted  mainly  to 
descriptions  of  methods  and  apparatus  used  in  water  purification  for  industrial 
purposes. 

The  practical  sterilization  of  potable  waters  by  means  of  the  ultraviolet 
rays  of  light,  J.  C.  Thbesh  and  J.  F.  Beale  (Lancet  [London],  1910,  II,  No. 
26,  pp.  1849-18S1). — Reviewing  recent  experiments  with  this  method,  the  authors 
conclude  that  "  there  is  little  doubt  tliat  for  small  installations  and  for  suitable 
waters,  when  electrical  current  is  available,  treatment  with  ultraviolet  rays 
will  be  more  economical  than  any  other  process  yet  devised,  but  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether,  under  such  circumstances,  it  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
chlorin  process  as  now  simplified  and  improved.'' 

The  sterilizing  ultraviolet  ray  (8ci.  Amer.  8up.,  10  (1910),  No.  1825,  p, 
404,  fios.  2). — ^The  Nogier  process  is  briefiy  described. 

The  purification  of  dairy  wash  water  by  means  of  irrigation  (Molk.  Ztg. 
IHildesJieim],  24  (1910),  Nos.  7,  p.  115;  9,  pp.  148-150;  11,  p.  185;  ahs.  in 
Wasser  u.  Abwasser,  S  (1910),  No.  9,  p.  S62). — ^This  method  of  disposal  proved 
successful  on  light  sandy  soils  when  care  was  taken  not  to  use  excessive 
amounts  of  the  wash  water  and  to  keep  the  land  in  good  physical  condition. 
Grass,  clover,  and  trees  grow  vigorously  on  the  Irrigated  land.  It  is  not  advis- 
able to  pasture  animals  on  the  land. 

Ways  and  means  of  having  healthy  homes  and  summer  resorts,  R. 
Fletchib  (N.  H.  Sanit.  Bui.,  3  (1911),  No.  12,  pp.  205-238,  figs.  i8).— This 
bulletin  deals  in  a  plain,  practical  way  with  the  disposal  of  household  refuse 
and  water-borne  sewage ;  the  modified  cesspool  or  sewage  tank  with  subsurface 
disposal;  a  controlled  cesspool;  dry  disposal;  disposal  of  slops,  waste,  and 
garbage ;  ways  of  contamination  and  protection  of  drinking  water ;  and  construc- 
tion of  wells.  Data  are  also  given  regarding  the  cost  and  size  of  sewer  pipes 
and  their  protection  from  freezing,  bills  of  materials  for  sewerage  systems, 
protection  of  garbage  from  flies,  and  legal  and  personal  aspects  of  the  sanitation 
problem.    A  list  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the  subject  is  added. 

Clarifi.cation  of  sewage,  R.  Schmeitzneb,  trans,  by  A.  E.  Kimbeblt  (New 
York  and  London,  1910,  pp.  XV+II4,  pis.  2,  figs.  57).— This  is  an  English  trans- 
lation of  a  German  book  which  gives  a  detailed  account  of  a  trip  of  inspection 
to  a  number  of  the  larger  German  clarification  plants.  It  deals  almost  exclu- 
sively with  the  engineering  features  of  the  construction  and  operation  of  these 
plants. 

The  interest  In  this  book  from  an  agricultural  standpoint  centers  mainly  in 
the  chapter  on  sludge  removal  and  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  by-products, 
which  contains  a  section  on  the  treatment  of  sludge  for  the  preparation  of  ferti- 
lizer base.  The  author  takes  the  position  that  sludge  should  be  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  wherever  It  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  he  calls  attention  to  a 
process  by  which  sufllclent  fat  and  fertilizer  may  be  obtained  from  sewage 
containing  considerable  amounts  of  fat  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  operation. 

Sewage  sludge  disposal,  W.  B.  Ruogles  (Engin.  Rec,  63  (1911),  No.  3,  pp. 
79,  80). — Various  methods  of  sludge  disposal  as  well  as  the  Berlin  and  Paris 
methods  of  sewage  irrigation  are  referred  to  and  the  method  employed  at 
Bradford,  England,  for  the  preparation  of  sludge  fertilizer  is  described  in  some 
detaU.  fc 

In  the  process  used  at  this  place  the  sludge  as  it  comes  from  the  filter  presses, 
containing  about  33  per  cent  of  water,  is  run  into  rotary  driers,  where  the 
moisture  content  is  reduced  to  about  10  per  cent.    The  material  comes  from  the 
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driers  in  the  form  of  dry,  round  pellets  of  about  the  size  of  peas.  In  this  eon- 
ditlon  it  is  inoflTensive  and  can  be  readily  shipped  in  bags  or  gconnd  to  a 
powder.  Two  analyses  of  the  dried  riudge  which  are  reported  show  nitrogen 
2.15  and  2.61  per  cent,  respectively,  phosphoric  acid  0.31  and  0.11  per  cent  and 
potash  0.24  and  0.31  per  cent,  with  an  estimated  fertilizer  Yalaati<Hi  of  |6i.76 
and  $10.79  per  ton,  respectively.  The  material  sells  at  the  works  for  $2.17 
per  ton. 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  dried  sludge  is  an  ideal  fertilizer  filler, 
and  estimates  that  the  cost  of  preparing  the  material  commercially  wonM 
amount  to  about  $1.66  per  ton. 

SOUS— FEBTIUZEBS. 

The  soil,  J.  Dumont  (La  Terre  Arable.  Paris,  J 910,  2,  ed.,  pp,  XVI-\-S2S, 
figs.  20;  rev.  in  Rev.  8ci.  [Parish  4S  {1910),  II,  No.  24,  p.  766).— This  Is  a  sec- 
ond revised  edition  of  this  treatise  (R  S.  R.,  19,  p.  619),  rendered  necessary  by 
the  rapid  development  of  science  as  applied  to  soils. 

A  soil  survey  of  Bandolph,  Wayne,  Henry,  Bush,  Fayette,  Union,  and 
Franklin  counties,  Indiana,  A.  E.  Taylor  (Ind.  Dept.  Qeol.  and  NaL  Resource* 
Ann.  Rpt.,  S4  (1909),  pp.  15-127,  pis.  2,  maps  7).— A  soil  survey  of  these  counties 
is  reported,  in  which  the  following  soil  types  were  mapped:  Miami  clay  loam, 
Miami  black  clay  loam,  Huntington  loam,  Wabash  loam,  Wabash  silt  loam, 
muck,  Miami  loam,  Miami  silt  loam,  oak  forest  silt  loam,  limestone  slope  clay 
loam,  and  Hamburg  loam.  The  soils  all  belong  to  either  the  Later  Wisconsiii 
or  the  Illinolsan  Drift  formation. 

A  soil  survey  of  Vanderburgh,  Gibson,  and  Pike,  and  parts  of  Warrick 
and  Spencer  counties,  Indiana,  O.  W.  Shannon  {Ind.  Dept.  Qeol.  and  \at. 
Resources  Ann.  Rpt.,  34  {1909),  pp.  129-261,  pis.  11,  maps  5).— From  the  results 
of  a  soil  survey  of  these  counties  the  following  soil  types  were  established  : 
Miami  silt  loam  (Ipess),  lake  plain  soil,  alluvial  soils,  Miami  sand,  swamp 
deposits,  till  and  terrace,  sand  dunes,  residual,  Waverly  clay  loam,  Waverly  silt 
loam,  Waverly  clay,  Miami  fine  sandy  loam,  and  Waverly  fine  sandy  loam. 

The  soils  of  the  XTpper  Burnett,  J.  C.  BatJNNiCH  {Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  25 
{1910),  No.  5,  p.  248,  table  1,  map  1). — ^A  geological  sketch  map  is  given  and 
data  on  chemical  analyses  of  soils  from  various  parts  of  the  district  are  re- 
l>orted.  It  is  stated  that  the  soils  are  of  mixed  origin  and  as  a  rule  very  fertUe; 
containing  unusually  high  amounts  of  lime  in  a  very  available  fonn. 

The  chemical  and  mineralofirical  examination  of  some  Chinese  tea  soils, 
W.  O.  Robinson  and  W.  J.  McCaughet  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  t 
{1910),  No.  11,  PP-  462,  463).— The  results  of  chemical,  mechanical,  and  min- 
eralogical  examinations  of  3  samples  of  Chinese  tea  soils  from  the  nortbem 
central  part  of  the  Province  of  Fukien  are  reported.  The  chemical  composition 
was  found  to  be  much  the  same  as  that  of  fertile  American  soils,  but  in  general 
type  characteristics  the  soils  do  not  correspond  to  any  yet  described  in  the 
United  States. 

The  salt  lands  of  the  Nira  Valley,  H  H.  Mann  and  V.  A.  Tamhane  (Dept 
Agr.  Bombay  Bui.  39,  pp.  35,  fig.  1). — It  is  stated  that  the  development  of  salt 
lands  In  the  Nira  Canal  area  is  due  to  seepage  from  a  canal  and  the  consequent 
raising  of  the  water  l^vel  of  the  soil.  The  salts  come  from  the  subsoil  water 
and  are  composed  principally  of  sodium  sulphate  and  sodium  chlorid  mixed 
with  varying  quantities  of  magnesium  salts.  There  is  very  little  sodium  car 
bonate.  A  system  of  reclamation  by  means  of  resistant  crops,  frequent  Irriga- 
tion, and  a  series  of  drains  running  across  the  line  of  natural  drainage  at  short 
intervals  at  a  depth  of  2}  ft  has  been  found  very  efficient 
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Importaiice  and  action  of  soil  colloids  in  the  determination  of  soil  surfaces 
by  tbe  Bodewald-Mitscherlich  method,  P.  Ehrcnbebg  {Ztachr.  Ang^w,  Chem., 
tS  il9J0),  No.  39,  p.  1841;  Chem.  Ztg.,  34  {1910),  No,  113,  p.  1006;  ahs,  in  Jour. 
8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  29  (1910),  No  20,  p.  1217).— It  is  pointed  out  that  air  drying 
of  a  soil,  as  Is  done  in  the  Rodewald-Mltscherlleh  method  (B.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  847), 
appreciably  reduces  the  soil  surface,  especially  when  the  percentage  of  humus 
is  hi^,  and  consequently  lowers  the  hygroscoplcity.  The  author  therefore  pro- 
poses to  determine  the  vapor  tension  over  10  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  on  the  un- 
dried  soli.  Many  other  agencies  besides  drying  affect  the  surface  area,  and 
soils  of  almost  the  same  surface  area  have  very  different  physical  properties. 

Ckmtributions  to  physieal  soil  investifiration,  P.  Ehbenbebq  and  H.  Pick 
iZtschr.  Forat  u.  Jagdw.,  43  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  5M7).— This  article  is  based 
upon  the  investigations  noted  above. 

Sifimiflcance  of  the  osmotic  pressure  and  electrolytic  conductivity  for  the 
study  of  the  soil,  J.  Konio,  J.  Hasenbaumeb,  and  H.  Metebing  {Landw.  Vera. 
Stat.,  74  {1910),  No.  1^2,  pp.  1-66,  pi.  1,  figs.  5;  aba.  m  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [Lon- 
don^, 98,  1910,  No.  578,  II,  p.  1104;  Zentbl.  Agr.  Chem.,  40  {1911),  No.  2,  pp. 
75-75). — Investigations  cm  osmotic  pressure  and  electrolytic  conductivity  In 
their  relation  to  vegetation  are  reported.  The  apparatus  used  in  determining 
the  osmotic  pressure  consisted  of  filter  candles,  a  glass  cylinder,  and  a  thermo- 
regulator.  The  observations  on  the  electrolytic  conductivity  were  made  by  the 
Kohlrausch  method,  using  a  Wheatstone-Klrchhoff  bridge,  rheostat,  and  ther- 
moregulator.  The  results  were  studied  In  their  relation  to  the  kind  of  soil 
and  its  absorptive  capacity,  the  action  of  different  fertilizers,  and  the  effects  of 
different  crops. 

The  determination  of  the  osmotic  power  of  the  plant  to  take  up  water  gives 
good  results  when  the  temperature  is  kept  constant  The  variations  by  this 
method  are  much  lees  than  in  earlier  investigations,  a  much  more  gradual  and 
regular  rise  and  fall  in  the  water-absorptive  power  being  observed.  A  tempera- 
ture of  from  18  to  20**  C.  is  best,  18°  being  taken  in  this  case  to  correspond  to 
that  of  the  electrolytic  conductivity.  The  temperature  of  25°  formerly  used  is 
not  recommended  because  at  this  temperature  a  strong  dlosmose  of  the  salts 
takes  place  and  considerable  quantities  of  gum  are  dissolved  from  cells  of  the 
apparatus.  •  The  degree  of  dlosmose  of  salts  in  the  study  of  the  osmotic  power 
of  the  plant  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  salt  and  probably  upon  the  charac- 
ter, L  e.,  the  uniformity  of  the  semipermeable  membrane.  For  substances  that 
are  not,  ol*  are  only  slightly,  diosmotlc  this  method  may  be  used  advantageously 
in  determining  the  molecular  weight  With  strongly  diosmotlc  materials  the 
determination  of  the  Isotonic  pressure  by  a  solution  of  no,  or  one  of  slight, 
diosmotlc  power  may  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  determination  of  the  electrolytic  conductivity  of  the  soil,  in  general,  gives 
results  that  stand  In  close  relationship  to  the  osmotic  power.  An  absolute 
agreement  however,  Is  not  to  be  expected,  since  the  soils  vary  in  their  physical 
and  chemical  relations.  Ordinary  fertilizing  increases  the  osmotic  properties 
as  well  as  the  electrolytic  conductivity  of  all  soils,  whereas  the  growth  of  vege- 
tation decreased  both  of  them.  The  osmotic  property,  therefore,  as  well  as  the 
electrolytic  conductivity  is  an  expression  of  the  degree  of  solubility  of  the  plant 
food  of  the  soil,  the  method  of  determining  the  electrolytic  conductivity  being 
the  simpler  and  more  rapid,  whereas  that  of  determining  the  osmotic  property 
seems  to  be  the  most  certain  and  accurate  when  good  osmometers  are  used. 
The  electrolytic  conductivity  increased  with  the  decrease  in  size  of  the  soU 
particles. 
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The  potassium  and  phospboric  acid  of  the  dipotassium  phosi^iate,  gL^en  In 
quantities  below  the  maximum  absorptive  capacity,  were  absorbed  complete, 
while  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  suli^iates  was  absorbed  only  partly,  and  the 
chlorln  of  the  chlorids  and  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrates  remained  rmabBorbed. 
The  absorbed  nutrients  did  not  again  go  into  solution  upon  treatment  of  the 
soil  with  water.  The  soil  treated  with  potassium  pho^hate  showed  no  in- 
crease in  electrolytic  conductivity;  on  the  other  hand,  those  treated  with 
chlorids,  nitrates,  and  sulphates  did  show  an  increase,  a  fact  indicating  that 
both  the  potassium  and  phosphoric  add  of  the  potassium  phoqrtiate  are  ab- 
sorbed. 

Soils  treated  with  hydrogen  peroxid  showed  an  Increase  in  yi^d  of  vegeta- 
tion provided  the  soils  were  supplied  with  a  complex  humus  acid  salt  (^ 
humus  colloids.  A  definite  action  similar  to  that  of  the  hydrogen  peroxid  was 
not  obtained  with  calcium  peroxid.  Plants  grown  on  a  soil  poor  in  potassiam 
and  rich  in  lime  assimilated  a  small  amount  of  the  former  and  a  correqpoDd- 
ingly  larger  amoimt  of  the  latter  and  vice  versa.  It  appears  that  these  two 
bases  have  the  property  of  replacing  each  other  in  the  soil  to  a  certain  extent 
The  growth  of  red  clover  increased  the  soluble  nutrients  of  the  soil  as  was 
shown  by  the  increased  yield  of  rye,  the  Increased  amount  of  material  rendered 
soluble  by  steaming,  and  the  improved  osmotic  prop^ties  of  the  soil  fblloir- 
Ing  the  growth  of  clover. 

The  determination  of  the  electrolytio  oonductlvlty  of  soilSy  J.  Kdma, 
J.  Hasenbaumeb,  and  H.  Metebing  (Zischr,  Angew.  Chem.,  Z4  (1911} ,  No.  5, 99- 
103-106,  figs,  d).— This  is  a  brief  account  of  investigations  reported  in  fdD  is 
the  article  noted  above. 

The  amount  of  water  in  certain  soils  at  the  end  of  the  winter  of  1909-10, 
A.  Demolon  and  G.  Broxjet  (Jour,  Agr,  Prat,,  n,  aer,,  19  (1910),  No,  17,  pp. 
5S5,  556).— With  a  view  to  determining  the  variation  in  degree  of  saturati<m 
of  different  kinds  of  soils,  determinations  were  made  of  the  moisture  in  sandr, 
day,  and  humus  soils  after  a  prolonged  wet  period.  It  was  found  that  tbe 
humus  and  clay  soils  were  nearly  saturated  while  the  sandy  soil  contained 
only  half  as  much  moisture. 

Relations  between  physical  constitation  of  soils  and  the  distrfbatlon  of 
irrigation  waters,  A.  MttNTz,  L.  Faube,  and  E.  Lain^  (Ann,  Dir.  HydrauL  et 
Am^lior,  Agr,,  Min,  Agr.  [France],  1907,  No,  36,  pp,  121-2i3,  pis,  6,  /lg9.  IB)- 
In  continuation  of  previous  studies  on  the  relation  of  permeability  of  the  aoU 
to  irrigation  (E.  S.  B.,  18,  p.  288)^  the  authors  extended  their  investigatioDs 
to  include  the  relation  of  other  physical  properties,  including  mechanical  com- 
position, absorptive  power,  density,  porosity,  capacity  for  water  and  air,  and 
capillarity,  in  addition  to  permeability.  Special  forms  of  apparatus  for  stody- 
ing  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil  in  place  and  in  the  laboratory  Bi^ 
described,  and  the  investigations  were  made  upon  a  large  number  of  diflieient 
kinds  of  soil. 

The  results  confirm  those  of  previous  investigations  in  showing  that  per- 
meability is  the  controlling  factor  in  relation  to  the  water  reqtiirements  of 
soils,  and  that  by  careful  determinations  of  this  property  it  is  possible  to  esti- 
mate with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  the  method  and  rate  of  irrlgatiOD  irbidi 
will  give  the  best  results  on  any  given  soil. 

A  simple  form  of  apparatus  for  determining  permeability  of  soils  in  place 
is  shown  in  figure  1.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  steel  cylinder  O  25  em.  kiDg 
and  112  mm.  interior  diameter,  which  is  carefuUy  forced  into  the  soil  to  the 


•  See  also  Ann.  Dlr.  Hydraul.  et  Am^or.  Agr.,  Min.  Agr.  [France],  190Ch  No. 
3a,  pp.  45-96,  figs.  3. 
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desired  depth  (6  cm.).  A  graduated  (5  to  10  1.)  flask  F,  with  rubber  stopper 
and  glass  tube  T  1  cm.  in  diameter  is  inverted  with  its  neck  in  the  steel  tube, 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  maintains  a  constant  level  of  water  3  cm.  above 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  rate  of  percolation  of  water  through  the  soil 
is  shown  on  the  graduated  scale  of  the  flask. 

Investicrations  with  humus,  J.  Hudig  {Cultwra,  22  (1910),  No.  267,  pp,  5S0- 
548). — ^This  article  reviews  previous  investigations  on  the  character  of  the 
humus  substances  of  the  soil,  and  reports  pot  experimoits  with  oats  on  sand  to 
which  had  been  added  varying  amounts  of  humus  (sodium  hydrozid)  extracts, 
organic  matter,  artificial  humus  prepared  by  boiling  sugar  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  pyrogallol,  with  a  basal  fertilizer  furnishing  sufficient  amounts  of 
phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  nitrogen,  and  ground  limestone  or  sodium  carbon- 
ate to  correct  acidity. 

Humus  extract  and  organic  matter  combined  produced  sickness  in  the  oat 
plant.  Increased  amounts  of  sugar  humus  reduced  the  sickness  of  plants. 
Pyrogallol  soils  showed  no  plant  sickness  during  the  first 
three  seasons,  but  during  the  fourth  season  those  soils 
which  had  received  calcium  carbonate  or  sodium  carbonate 
were  affected.  The  author  concludes  that  pyrogallol 
leaves  an  Insoluble  substance  in  the  soil  which  is  changed 
by  culture  and  fertilizing  and  thus  causes  the  plants  to 
become  sick. 

On  the  influence  of  humus  substances  on  the  de- 
composition of  urea  into  ammonia,  H.  R.  Ohbistensen 
(Tidsskr.  Landhr.  Planteavl  17  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  79-109, 
pj.  1), — In  a  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  urea  in  the  presence  of  humus  substance  a  small 
rod  bacterium  {UrobacUlus  beijerinckU  n.  sp.)  was  iso- 
lated which  can  decompose  urea  into  anunonium  car- 
bonate even  in  the  absence  of  other  organic  substances. 
This  result  is  of  interest  biologically  because  the  bacillus 
is  the  only  organism  now  known  which  can  utilize  urea 
as  a  carbon  nutrioit  A  description  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  bacillus  is  given,  with  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs of  agar  and  bouillon  plate  cultures. 

Pentosans  in  soils,  E.  G.  Shobey  and  E.  0.  Lathbop 
(Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Boc,  S2  (1910),  No.  12,  pp.  1680- 
1683). — ^The  official  method  of  determining  pentosans, 
based  upon  the  amounts  of  furfural  obtained  on  boiling  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  was  applied  to  10  soils,  10  gm.  of  soil  being  boiled  with  12  per 
cent  hydrochloric  acid  until  there  was  no  further  evolution  of  furfural.  The 
pentosan  carbon  in  the  soil  as  determined  by  this  method  varied  from  1.3  to  28.53 
per  cent  The  third  lowest  result,  1.83  per  cent,  was  obtained  from  a  soil  con- 
taining the  largest  q^iantity  of  organic  matter. 

A  further  study  of  a  soil  type  containing  2.75  per  cent  of  pentosan  indicated 
that  while  a  crude  pentosan  was  probably  present  in  this  soil  as  a  plant  residue, 
it  can  not  be  assumed  that  the  formation  of  a  pentose  sugar,  and  from  it  fur- 
fural, necessarily  Indicates  the  presence  of  a  pentosan  as  such,  since  pentose 
sugars  are  a  part  of  the  complex  molecule  of  nucleoprotelns  and  phosphatids 
and  are  split  oflT  from  these  on  heating  with  acids. 

Some  add  constituents  of  soil  humus,  O.  Schbeineb  and  E.  0.  Shobet 
(Jaw.  Amer,  Chem.  8oc.,  32  (1910),  No.  12,  pp,  1674-1680).— This  article  de- 
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Fig.  1. — Apparatus  for 
detenDlnlng  perme- 
ability of  soils  in 
place. 
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scribes  the  properties  and  methods  of  isolation  from  soil  humus  of  a-mooo- 
hydroxystearic  acid  (dsHteOt),  paraflanic  acid  (OmHmOs),  and  lisnoc^ic  add 
(GmHmOs).  The  soil  from  which  the  monohydroxystearic  and  parafDnic  adds 
were  isolated  was  an  Elkton  silt  loam  almost  white  in  color,  hi|^  in  clay  and 
silt,  and  containing  0.53  per  cent  of  organic  carbon  and  0.066  per  cent  of 
nitrogen.  The  lignoceric  acid  was  Isolated  from  a  peat  soil  containing  27  per 
cent  of  organic  matter. 

The  presence  of  arginin  and  histldin  in  soils,  O.  SoHBcnnsB  and  B.  C 
Shobby  (Jour.  Biol,  Chem^  S  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  881-^84,  pi.  i).— This  article 
reports  the  isolation  from  a  clay  soil  of  histldin  and  arginin,  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  organic  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  soil.  These  compounds  were 
usually  found  together  but  in  varying  proportions  depending  upon  tlie  protein 
compounds  from  which  they  were  derived.  A  modification  of  the  Kossel  and 
Kutscher  method  of  precipitation  with  silver  sulphate  was  used  in  the  isolatiOD 
of  the  compounds. 

Pyrimidin  derivatives  and  purin  bases  in  soils,  O.  SoHBEnnsB  and  E.  C 
Shorey  (Jour,  BM.  Chem,,  8  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  S85-S9S,  pi.  J).— Tbis  paper 
reports  the  isolation  from  a  loam  soil  of  cytosin,  xanthin,  and  hypoxanthin, 
products  resulting  from  the  deccmiposition  of  nucleoproteids  present  in  tiie 
plant  and  animal  remains  that  find  their  way  into  the  soil.  Since  the  parin 
bases  were  found  in  the  majority  of  the  soils  examined  and  are  easily  changed 
from  one  form  to  another  through  the  activity  of  enzyms  or  micro-organlsnut 
the  authors  suggest  that  further  Investigation  may  establi^  some  relation 
between  the  presence  of  some  one  of  these  bases  and  the  presence  of  some 
particular  micro-organism  or  c(Mnbination  of  biological  factors. 

Methoxyl  in  soil  organic  matter,  E.  C.  Shobet  and  E.  C.  Lathbc^  (Jour. 
Amer.  Chem,  8oc,,  SS  (1911),  No.  i,  pp.  75-78). — Methoxyl  was  found  (by  the 
Zeisel  method)  in  small  amounts  in  all  but  2  of  10  soils  widely  varying  in 
type  and  character  of  organic  matter.  The  quantity  of  methoxyl  bore  no  con- 
stant relation  to,  and  is  perhaps  an  unimportant  part  of  the  total  organic 
matter  of,  the  soil.  It  is  probably  derived  from  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter 
in  the  soil,  and  its  variation  in  soils  of  the  same  type  indicates  **  some  funda- 
mental difference  in  the  chemical,  physical,  or  biological  factors  that  dedde  in 
what  way  a  complex  organic  compound  shall  break  down  or  decay  wh^  added 
to  a  soil." 

Glycerids  of  fatty  acid  in  soils,  O.  Schbsineb  and  E.  C.  Shobey  (Jour. 
Amer.  Chem.  8oc.,  SS  (1911),  No.  i,  pp.  78-80).— Glycerids  w«re  obtained  from 
the  Elkton  silt  loam  as  the  final  step  in  the  treatment  which  resulted  hi  tbe 
isolation  of  a-hydroxystearic  acid  and  paraffinlc  acid.  The  alcoholic  filtrate 
from  the  lead  precipitate  of  paraffinic  acid  was  freed  from  lead  by  hydrogen 
sulphid  and  the  alcohol  evaporated,  which  left  an  orange-colored  oil  tbit 
proved  to  be  a  mixture  of  glycerids  of  fatty  acids.  It  is  believed  that  tbe 
presence  of  glycerids  in  the  soil  can  perhaps  best  be  explained  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  unchanged  plant  residues  that  have  resisted*  decomposition. 

ParafiBLn  hydrocarbons  in  soils,  O.  Schbeineb  and  E.  C.  Shorey  (Jour. 
Amer.  Chem.  8oc.,  SS  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  81-8S).— The  hydrocarbon,  haitriacoo- 
tane  (Gn  Hm),  was  isolated  from  a  peaty  soil  from  North  Carolina  containing 
27  per  cent  of  organic  carbon.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  may  not 
be  an  unchanged  plant  residue. 

Toxic  substances  excreted  by  plant  roots  in  the  soil,  K.  R5iioam  (Havm,  10 
(1910),  N08.  22,  pp.  275-282;  2S,  pp.  287-$90;  24,  pp.  297-SOl) .—TMb  Is  a  his- 
torical sketch  with  a  brief  review  of  recent  studies  relating  to  the  subject  of 
soil  fertility. 
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Proportions  of  lime  to  magnesia  in  soil,  R.  R.  Snowden  (Rural  Califomian, 
54  ( 1910),  No.  12,  pp.  558-n560).— Investigations  are  briefly  reported  in  this  article 
wliich  led  the  aathor  to  believe  that  many  cases  of  malnatrition,  particularly 
incipient  chlorosis  or  mottled  leaf  in  orange  and  lemon  trees,  can  be  traced 
to  an  excessive  proportion  of  magnesia  to  lime  in  the  soil. 

Analyses  of  sick  and  healthy  leaves  showed  that  the  potash  had  increased  in 
the  sick  leaves  to  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  that  in  the  healthy  leaves 
and  the  phosphoric  acid  to  more  than  eleven  and  one-half  times  as  mach,  while 
there  had  beoi  a  marked  decline  in  the  percentage  of  lime. 

Examinations  of  a  number  of  soils  on  which  sick  and  healthy  trees  were 
growing  showed  that  when  the  percentage  of  lime  in  the  soil  was  less  than 
twice  that  of  the  magnesia  there  was  derangement  of  nutrition  in  orange  trees. 
Lemon  trees,  however,  appeared  to  be  more  tolerant  of  this  condition,  and  it 
is  thought  that  this  explains  why  mottled  leaf  is  far  more  prevalent  with 
oranges  than  with  lemons.  With  lemons  the  limit  of  safety  appears  to  lie 
somewhere  between  0.67  and  0.84  part  of  lime  to  one  of  magnesia. 

Examinations  of  soils  from  a  large  number  of  citrus-growing  districts  showed 
tliat  unfavorable  proportions  of  lime  to  magnesia  widely  prevailed.  Of  32 
samples  of  soil  examined  only  13  contained  the  required  proportion  of  lime 
from  the  standpoint  of  orange  growing. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  lime  is  more  rapidly  depleted  than  mag- 
nesia by  the  processes  of  nutrition,  and  methods  of  overcoming  the  unfavorable 
conditions  thus  brought  about  are  suggested. 

Laboratory  studies  of  the  influence  of  magnesia  on  the  solubility  of  lime 
salts  were  made  in  which  mixtures  of  equal  amounts  of  magnesium  and  cal- 
dmn  carbonates  and  of  magnesium  and  calcium  sulphates,  and  a  soil  contain- 
ing twice  as  much  magnesia  as  lime,  were  used.  It  was  found  that  in  the  case 
of  the  carbonates  23  per  cent  of  the  magnesia  and  a  mere  trace  of  the  lime  were 
dissolved ;  in  the  case  of  the  sulphates  18  per  cent  of  the  magnesia  and  7  per 
cent  of  the  lime  were  dissolved ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  soil  the  water  extract 
contained  19  times  as  much  magnesia  as  lime.  '*The  trees  growing  in  this 
soil,  unable  to  assimilate  sufBcient  lime  to  supply  their  needs,  absorbed  the 
larger  amount  of  potash  noted  in  the  yellow  leaves  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  bases,  the  salts  of  potash  being  independent  of  a  condition  of  acidity  for 
their  solution." 

Improving  alkaline  lands,  T.  B.  Robebtson  (Jour,  Dept.  Agr.  8o.  Ausi.,  13 
{1910),  No.  12,  pp.  1046-1050). —-The  author  briefly  reviews  work  by  Osterhout 
on  the  antagonistic  action  of  different  salts  in  nutrient  solutions  ( E.  S.  R.,  19, 
p.  1129),  and  suggests  that  the  results  of  these  investigations  may  find  a 
rational  application  in  methods  of  correcting  the  alkalinity  of  soils,  that  un- 
productive soils  containing  an  excess  of  magnesia  may  be  improved,  and  that 
a  variety  of  soils  of  low  fertility  may  be  made  productive  by  a  study  of  the 
nature  and  amounts  of  mineral  salts  in  the  soil  water  and  by  a  Judicious  addi- 
tion of  other  salts. 

A  short  bibliograi^y  of  the  subject  is  given. 

On  the  agricultural  value  and  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  the  Norr- 
botten  marsh  soils,  P.  Hellstb5m  (K.  Landibr.  Akad.  Handl.  och  Tidskr,,  49 
(1910),  No.  5,  pp.  S72-407,  pis.  16), — ^This  article  gives  a  condensed  report  of 
Investigations  and  trials  relative  to  the  agricultural  value  of  the  Norrbotten 
marsh  lands  that  have  been  conducted  during  late  years  at  the  chemical  plant 
biological  station  at  Lulea. 

The  results  obtained  show  that  the  marshes  can  by  proper  treatment  be 
brought  up  to  as  high  a  productive  capacity  as  mineral  soils  for  growing  both 
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green  oats  and  hay  cropa  In  order  to  give  similar  yields  they  require  large 
amounts  of  plant  food  than  the  latter,  this  being  preferably  given  in  the  fom 
of  artificial  fertilizers.  Newly  broken  marsh  land  calls  for  applications  o 
soluble  nitrogen  similar  to  mineral  soils  and  larger  applications  of  potash  an< 
especially  phosphate ;  in  addition,  lime  must  be  supplied  in  similar  amounts. 

The  action  of  mineral  fertilizers  on  the  permeability  of  soils,  P.  Lasui 
(Rev,  8ci,  [Parial,  48  (1910),  II,  No.  27,  pp.  842,  8-J5).— Results  obtained  li 
investigations  by  Garola,  Pearson,  Kravkov,  and  Blanck  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  121{ 
are  briefly  discussed,  and  it  is  shown  that  Blanck's  results  confirm  those  oi 
Garola  as  regards  the  retarding  effect  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  permeability.  Tb< 
results  of  the  two  investigators  also  agree  in  showing  that  both  lime  ao^ 
potash  increase  the  permeability. 

On  the  other  hand,  Pearson  and  Kravkov  concluded  from  their  Investigatioiu 
that  potash  salts,  as  well  as  nitrate  of  soda,  decreased  percolation. 

Besults  of  field  experiments  to  determine  the  fertilizer  needs  of  soils  (Bui 
AdnUn.  Agr.  [Brussels],  S  (1910),  No.  10,  pp.  S13-40S). — ^This  is  an  account 
of  field  experiments  made  during  1906  to  1909  on  typical  soil  areas  in  Bel< 
gium,  from  which  conclusions  are  drawn  as  to  the  fertilizer  needs  of  the  par- 
ticular soils  experimented  with  and  also  as  to  the  unavoidable  error  in  sodi 
experiments.  It  was  found  in  58  experiments  that  the  average  variation  be- 
tween the  results  on  three  plats  fertilized  and  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way 
was  8.25  per  cent,  and  was  in  some  cases  as  high  as  from  10  to  12  per  cent 

Beport  of  field  and  fertilizer  trials  conducted  by  the  Swedish  Moor  Culture 
Association,  1909,  H.  von  Feilitzen  (Bvenska  Mosskulturfor.  Tidskr.,  H 
(1910),  Nos.  4-5,  pp.  382-434,  fiffs.  8;  6,  pp.  471-507).^The  report  describes 
trials  conducted  during  the  year  at  JQnkSping,  Flahult,  and  Torestorp  stations. 
Full  meteorological  data  for  the  three  stations,  soil  temperatures,  and  readings 
of  the  depth  of  the  water  table  on  the  different  experimental  fields  and  plats 
are  also  given. 

Fertilizer  trials  and  variety  tests  conducted  by  county  a^rricultural  socie- 
ties in  Sweden,  1909,  P.  Bolin  (K.  Landthr.  Akad.  Handl.  och  Tidskr.,  j9 
(1910),  No.  6,  pp.  449-489,  dgms.  2).— The  main  results  of  594  separate  triala 
conducted  in  17  different  counties  are  given  and  discussed.  The  trials  indnded 
fertilizer  experiments  and  variety  tests  with  the  small  grains,  root  crops, 
meadows,  alfalfa,  and  lupines. 

Storage  experiments  with  farm  manure,  F.  Hansen  and  R.  K.  KxumisBS 
(Tidsskr.  LandJ)r.  Planteavl,  17  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  1-78,  figs.  13).— The  experi- 
ments here  described  were  of  a  preliminary  nature  and  were  made  with  a  Tie^ 
to  insuring  correct  methods  of  sampling  and  analysis  of  fkrm  manure  in  tbe 
extensive  manure  storage  experiments  that  are  to  be  conducted  at  the  experi- 
ment stations  at  Aarslev  and  Studsgaard.  The  results  obtained  showed  ftat 
f^rm  manure  under  favorable  conditions  of  storage  can  be  k^t  for  9  months 
without  losing  more  than  from  6  to  7  per  cent  of  its  nitrogen.  The  DMin  part 
of  the  report  is  taken  up  with  discussions  of  the  methods  of  sampling  and 
analysis  of  farm  manure. 

Fertilizer  experiments,  L.  B.  McWetht  and  J.  D.  Towab  (Wyoming  8ta. 
Rpt.  1910,  pp.  53,  54). — ^Tests  are  reported  which  show  that  nitrate  of  soda  was 
very  beneficial  to  oats  and  barley. 

The  nitrate  industry,  B.  D.  Ossa  (Bol.  8oc.  Fomento  FahrU  [ChUe],  27 
(1910),  No.  11,  pp.  741-748,  dgms.  4).--The  present  status  of  this  tadustry  Is 
described,  statistics  of  production,  exportation,  consumption,  and  prices  from 
1880  to  1910  are  given,  and  the  various  uses  made  of  nitrate  are  discussed  «d^ 
graphically  illustrated. 
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Norwegian  nitrate,  lime  nitrogen,  and  nitrogen  lime,  J.  K5ifio  {Ztachr. 
Landio.  Kammer  Braunschweig,  19  (1910),  Noa.  33,  pp,  405-407;  34,  pp.  416-^ 
418;  Landw.  Wchnbl.  Schles.  HoM.,  60  (1910),  No.  22,  pp.  385^91). --This 
article  describes  processes  of  manafacture,  and  reviews  Investigations  on 
changes  which  cyanamid  undergoes  and  on  its  value  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  manofkcture  of  air  nitrate,  O.  Soh5nhkbb  (Cf^em.  Bngin,,  11  (1910), 
No,  5,  pp.  129-140,  figs.  7). — This  is  an  English  translation  of  a  German  article 
which  has  already  been  noted  (E.  8.  R.,  22,  p.  127). 

The  nae  of  potassic  fertilisers  on  primitiTe  soils,  H.  Ou£pnr  (Jour.  Agr. 
Prat.,  n.  ser.,  20  (1910),  No.  30,  pp.  Ill,  112). — jSxperlm^ts  showing  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  potash  fertilisers  on  Brittany  soils  derived  from  primitive  granitic 
rocks  are  bri^y  noted. 

Potash  deposits  in  the  Netherlands,  D.  J.  Hissink  (Cultura,  22  (1910), 
No.  268,  pp.  612-617). — ^This  is  a  report  on  the  potash  deposits  which  were 
recently  discovered  in  the  Netherlands.  These  deposits  seem  to  be  of  the  same 
formation  as  those  of  Germany.  Analyses  of  samples  gave  a  potash  contoit 
of  from  3  to  14.6  per  cait  The  extent  of  the  deposits  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. 

Tests  of  Palmaer  phosphate,  L.  Gbandeau  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  20  (1910), 
Nos.  27,  pp.  11, 12;  28,  pp.  ^7--^). — Ck)mparative  tests  of  this  phosphate  (dical- 
cium  phosphate)  and  of  superphosphate  and  Thomas  slag  with  a  variety  of 
crops  during  1908  and  1909  at  the  Flahult  Moor  Culture  Station  are  reported. 
The  results  obtained  with  the  new  phosphate  on  the  moor  soil  compared  favor- 
ably with  those  obtained  with  the  superphosphate  and  Thomas  slag. 

Floats,  R  W.  GArrHEB  (Ohio  Sta.  Circ.  105,  pp.  5).— It  is  stated  that  the  use 
of  floats  in  connection  with  farm  manures  and  green  manures  is  becoming  quite 
extensive  In  Ohio,  and  this  circular  was  prepared  to  furnish  information  on 
the  subject 

Solubility  of  calcium  phosphate  in  saturated  solutions  of  carbon  dioxid 
containing  ammonia,  B.  Foster  and  H.  A.  D.  Neville  (Ahs.  in  Proc.  Chem. 
aoc.  London,  26' (1910),  No.  375,  p.  236;  Jour.  &oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  29  (1910), 
No.  22,  p,  1323). — ^"'The  solubility  of  calcium  phosphate  and  of  the  phosphates 
in  commercial  phosphatic  manures  was  determined  in  saturated  solutions  of 
carbon  dioxid  containing  ammonia.  With  increasing  quantities  of  ammonia 
the  quantity  of  phosphate  passing  into  solution  increases  at  first  rapidly,  and 
then  more  slowly,  the  solubility  of  phosphate  then  being  almost  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  ammonia  present." 

Investigations  on  the  lime  requirements  of  soils,  H.  R.  Chbistensen  and 
0.  H.  Labsen  (Tidsskr.  Landw.  Planteavl,  17  (1910),  No.  3,  pp.  407-509, 
figs.  4)' — ^Extensive  experiments  were  conducted  by  the  authors  during  1907  to 
1909  for  the  study  of  laboratory  methods  for  determining  the  need  of  lime 
fertilization  on  Danish  soils.  Plat  experiments  with  calcium  carbonate  were 
conducted  on  a  large  number  of  farms  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and 
129  soil  samples  from  these  plats  were  secured  and  analyzed  according  to  the 
following  methods:  Qualitative  and  gravimetric  determinations  of  carbonate, 
the  former  by  effervescence  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  determinations  of 
ammonium  chlorid  soluble  lime  (Meyer's  method);  reaction  of  the  soil;  and 
the  biological  lime  test  (behavior  toward  Azotobacter). 

From  the  results  obtained  the  authors  conclude  that  none  of  the  laboratory 
methods  renders  direct  liming  experiments  superfluous  and  such  are  advocated 
where  it  is  practicable  to  conduct  them.  Farmers  so  situated  that  they  can 
not  conduct  field  experiments  are,  however,  urged  to  have  their  soils  examined 
before  they  apply  large  quantities  of  lime  or  marL    The  laboratory  examlna- 
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tions  may  properly  commence  with  the  acid  test,  and  soil  samples  that  effer- 
vesce strongly  need  not  l>e  further  examined.  Those  that  do  not,  or  only 
faintly,  effervesce  are  examined  by  the  litmus  and  Azotobacter  tests,  which 
should  always  be  made  concurrently  as  they  mutually  supplement  and  control 
each  other.  In  the  relatively  few  cases  where  these  tests  do  not  give  a  decisive 
answer,  as  with  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  soils  and  with  weak  Azotobacter 
growth,  a  determination  of  the  lime  soluble  in  ammonium  chlorid  solution  is 
also  recommended. 

Carbonate  of  lime  (New  England  Farmer,  S9  {1910),  Nos,  S8,  p.  7,  fig.  1; 
S9,  p.  7,  flg.  1;  40,  p.  7,  fig.  1;  41,  p.  7,  fig.  1;  42,  pp.  7, 14;  4S,  p.  7;  4*,  p.  7,  figs.  2; 
45,  p.  7;  46,  p.  'J';  47,  p.  7,  figs.  2;  48,  p.  7,  figs.  2;  49,  p.  7,  figs.  S;  50,  p.  7, 
figs.  3). — ^This  is  a  compilation  of  general  Information,  results  of  experimaita 
and  expert  opinions  on  carbonate  of  lime  as  a  soil  improver,  especially  on  New 
England  soils. 

Utilization  of  distillery  vinasse,  Galmettb  {Ann.  Dir,  HydrauL  et  Atn^ior. 
Agr.,  Min.  Agr.  [France^,  1907,  No.  S6,  pp.  99-104) .—Th\B  article  gives  in  brief 
the  results  of  investigations  by  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  ques- 
tion of  practical  methods  of  purification  of  distillery  vinasse  provided  it  can 
not  be  used  in  agriculture. 

An  analysis  is  reported  of  a  sample  of  vinasse  which  contained  about  0.07 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  0.18  per  cent  of  potash,  and  0.06  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid,  showing  that  the  material  possesses  considerable  fertilizing  value.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  it  could  not  be  applied  to  the  soil  in  crude  condition 
in  suflicient  quantity  for  fertilizing  purposes  without  dang^  of  modifying  the 
chemical  and  cultural  properties  of  the  soiL  Previous  biological  purification  is 
recommended. 

Composition  and  use  of  Henequin  (sisal)  pulp,  A.  Hebebt  and  F.  Heiu 
{Compi.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  148  {1909),  No.  8,  pp.  51S,  5i4).— This  pulp, 
obtained  in  the  process  of  preparing  sisal  fiber  in  Yucatan,  was  found  to  contain 
when  air-dried  12.11  per  cent  of  ash,  3.79  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  0.16  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid,  1.22  per  cent  of  potash,  and  3.57  per  cent  of  lime,  showing  that 
the  material  has  considerable  value  as  a  fertilizer.  Analysis  also  showed  6.29 
per  cent  of  reducing  sugars  and  4.65  per  cent  of  nonreducing  sugars,  which 
might  be  profitably  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol. 

The  air-dried  sisal  fiber  contained  8.02  per  cent  of  ash,  1.78  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  0.41  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  1.06  per  cait  of  potash,  and  1.94 
per  cent  of  lime.  These  figures,  taken  in  connection  with  those  for  the  pnlp* 
show  that  the  draft  of  sisal  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  would  be  greatly  reduced 
if  the  pulp  were  returned  to  the  soil  as  a  fertilizer. 

Analyses  and  valuations  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  grround  bone,  C.  S. 
Cathcabt  et  al.  {New  Jersey  8tas.  Bui.  234,  PP.  39). — This  bulletin  supple- 
ments Bulletin  233  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  428)  and  discusses  the  results 
of  inspection  for  1910  as  a  whole. 

The  total  number  of  samples  of  fertilizing  materials  examined  during  the 
year  was  803,  representing  370  dealers.  The  average  amount  of  nitrogen  fonnd 
in  520  brands  of  fertilizers  was  2.52  per  c«:it,  the  amount  guarantied  being  2.46 
per  cent;  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  found  was  7.4  per  cent,  the  amount 
guarantied  7.41  per  cent;  and  the  amount  of  potash  found  was  6.58  per  cent, 
the  amount  guarantied  6.07  per  cent  The  numl)er  of  deficiencies  found  in 
these  fertilizers  was  51  of  nitrogen,  142  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  45  of  potash, 
representing  15.3  per  cent  of  the  total  possible  number  of  deficiencies. 
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A  text-book  of  general  bact6rioloir7»  W.  D.  Fbost  and  B.  F.  MoCampbbll 
{New  York,  1910,  pp.  XVII +S40,  figs.  W).— This  is  a  brief  but  comprebensive 
text  on  general  bacteriology  designed  for  college  classes.  It  includes  a  study 
of  the  morphology  of  bacteria,  methods  used  in  their  study,  their  taxonomy 
and  general  physiology,  the  biology  of  specialized  groups  such  as  the.  proto- 
trophic, chromogenic,  photogenic,  zymogenic,  saprogenic,  saprophilic,  patho- 
genic bacteria  of  animals  and  plants,  and  the  distribution  of  bacteria,  includ- 
ing bacteria  of  the  soil,  air,  water,  sewage,  milk,  and  of  the  human  body. 

Beriew  of  acrrlcnltnral  baeteriologT*  B.  Katseb  (Bui,  Mens.  Off.  Renseig. 
Agr.  [Port«],  9  (1910^,  No.  10,  pp.  1150-1160) .^K  review  is  given  of  recent 
publications  by  various  investigators  on  humiflcation,  soil  fatigue,  nitrifica- 
tion, denitrification,  purification  of  sewage  waters,  nitrogen  fixation,  and  the 
inoculation  of  seeds  with  cultures  of  tubercle  bacteria. 

Bacteria  in  frozen  soil,  H.  J.  Conn  {CentU.  Bakt.  letch  ^.  Aht.,  t8  (1910), 
No.  16-19,  pp.  422-434,  dgms.  2).— The  results  are  giv^i  of  the  bacterial  count 
from  samples  of  soil  taken  to  a  depth  of  from  15  to  18  cm.  from  April,  1909,  to 
April.  1910,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Very  dilute  soil  suspensions  from  these  samples 
were  plated  on  a  12  per  cent  gelatin  medium  and  incubated  at  from  19  to  20** 
C.  for  7  days  before  the  counts  were  mada 

Quantitative  determlnati<m8  by  means  of  the  plate  method  showed  the  pres- 
ence of  large  numbers  of  bacteria  during  the  winter  in  the  soil  samples. 
When  the  soil  was  completely  frozen  there  seemed  to  be  a  rapid  multiplication 
in  the  numbers  of  bacteria,  greater  than  any  found  during  the  summer  or  fall. 
In  g^ieral,  the  number  seems  to  vary  with  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil, 
but  the  rapid  multiplication  during  the  winter  was  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
There  w«re  indications  that  the  bacterial  fiora  of  the  soil  consist  <^  two 
groups,  one  fiourishlng  in  the  winter,  and  the  other  in  the  summer. 

Variability  in  Badllus  prodigriosus,  M.  W.  Beijbrinck  (K.  Akad.  Wetensch. 
Amsterdam,  Versl.  Wis  en  Natuurk.  Afdeel.,  18  {1909-10),  pt.  2,  pp.  596-605; 
K.  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  Proc.  Sect.  8ci.,  12  (1909-10),  pt  2,  pp.  640- 
64$). — ^The  author  gives  the  methods  used  in  obtaining  some  14  variants  of  B. 
prodigiosus  and  their  salient  characters. 

It  is  claimed  that  B.  prodigiosus  produces  both  gain  and  loss  variants,  all 
obtained  with  certainty  by  actual  experiments,  in  which  the  same  culture  will 
contain  the  stock-form  unchanged,  as  well  as  the  variants.  By  rapidly  re- 
peated reinoculations  and  by  other  methods  the  normal  form  and  variants  may 
be  kept  constant  apparently  for  an  unlimited  l^igth  of  time.  These  variants 
differ  from  each  other  and  from  their  stock-forms  in  the  same  way  as  closely 
related  natural  species  or  varieties  do  from  each  other. 

The  bacterial  flora  as  a  factor  in  the  unproductiveness  of  soils,  A.  Dach- 
NOWSKi  (Ohio  Nat.,  10  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  137-145,  figs.  2). — In  a  contribution 
from  the  botanical  laboratory  of  the  Ohio  State  University  the  author  gives 
the  results  of  experiments  on  the  toxin-producing  power  of  pure  cultures  of 
bacteria  isolated  from  the  bog  water  from  the  uppermost  layer  (1  ft  deep)  of 
soil  from  Cranberry  Island  at  Buckeye  Lake,  Ohio. 

The  physiological  tests  w^re  made  in  half-litw  Mason  Jars  containing  600 
cc.  of  inoculated  solutions  obtained  by  inoculating  sterilized  solutions  of  bog 
water  and  peat  with  pure  cultures  of  the  isolated  bog  bacteria,  and  with  a 
mixture  of  bacteria  found  in  1  cc.  of  fresh  bog  wat^.  Check  experiments  were 
also  carried  on  with  sterilized  uninoculated  solutions  and  with  normal  untreated 
bog  water.    All  flasks  were  incubated  from  2  to  6  weeks  mlor  to  the  physio- 
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logical  tests,  and  then  in  these  solutions  wheat  seedlings  from  4  to  5  cm.  high 
were  grown  for  15  days  under  greenhouse  conditions  of  uniform  temperature 
and  light  The  growth  <>f  the  wheat  seedlings  in  the  various  cultures  was 
measured  by  the  transpiration  relative  to  the  control  cultures,  and  the  water 
loss  was  reported  every  fifth  day.  It  Is  claimed  that  when  the  bacteria  are 
omitted  from  the  sterilized  solutions  no  evidence  of  toxicity  is  noticeable  for 
the  wheat  seedlings,  but  that  when  grown  in  the  Inoculated  culture  media  there 
is  an  active  stimulation  or  depression  of  the  normal  functions  of  the  plants. 

Experiments  are  also  reported  on  the  ability  of  micro-organisms  to  convert 
soluble  protelds  Into  amldo-aclds  and  allied  products  from  the  decomposition 
of  protelds,  In  which  sterilized  solutions  of  bog  water  and  peat  were  used  as 
culture  media  to  which  sufficient  peptone  was  added  to  produce  a  1  per  cent 
peptone  culture.  The  cultures  were  tested  physiologically  after  a  2-weeks 
incubation  by  growing  wheat  seedlings  In  them  for  5  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  transpiration,  growth,  and  the  greai  and  dry  weight  of  the  plants  were 
found  to  be  proportionately  reduced. 

It  Is  claimed  that  the  retardation  In  growth  of  the  wheat  plants  is  not  caused 
by  physical  or  chemical  conditions,  but  through  the  direct  activity  of  the  bac- 
terial flora,  and  that  reciprocal  relations  may  exist  between  groups  of  soil 
bacteria  and  the  plants  grown  upon  the  soil.  The  Injury  to  cultivated  crops  by 
weeds  or  previous  crops  may  be  due  to  lnflu«ices  on  the  bacterial  life  of  the 
soil  unfavorable  to  succeeding  agricultural  crops. 

The  decomposition  of  uric  add  by  bacteria,  F.  Liebebt  (K,  Akad.  TTe/eiMcft. 
Amsterdam,  VersL  Wis  en  Natuurk.  AfdeeU,  17  (1908-9),  pU  2,  pp.  990-1001, 
pi,  1;  K.  Akad,  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  Proa.  Beet,  BcL,  12  (1909-10),  pt.  1, 
pp,  54-64,  pi,  1;  abs.  in  Bot.  Centhl,  114  (1910),  No.  14,  pp.  S61,  362),— It  was 
found  that  In  the  decomposition  of  uric  acid  by  aerobic  bacteria  the  acid  was 
broken  up  into  carbon  dloxld,  ammonia,  and  the  intermediate  products  allan- 
toin,  urea,  and  oxalic  acid. 

These  bacteria  belong  to  two  groups,  viz,  those  which  flourish  In  slightly  acid 
or  neutral  media,  such  as  Bacillus  fluorescens  liquefaciens,  B,  fluorescens  noth 
liquefaciens,  and  Bacterium  oalco-aceticum,  and  those  which  grow  only  in 
alkaline  media,  such  as  Bacterium  odoratum  n.  sp.  and  UrohaciUus  nuiscuU 
n.  sp.  When  the  uric  acid  forms  the  carbon  source  for  the  bacteria,  tbea 
Bacillus  pyocyaneus  and  B,  stutzeri  in  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  soda  produce 
denltrlflcatlon.  In  complete  anaerobic  cultures  the  uric  add  was  decomposed 
by  B,  addi  urici  n.  sp.,  a  ^ore-forming  motile  obligate  anaerobe  which  splits 
the  acid  Into  carbon  dloxld,  ammonia,  and  acetic  add. 

The  mobilization  of  the  phosphoric  add  in  soils  under  the  influence  of 
bacterial  activity,  S.  A.  Sewebin  (Centhl.  Bakt,  [etc],  2.  Abt.,  28  (1910),  M, 
22-24,  pp,  561-^80),— The  results  are  given  of  experiments  In  bouillon  flask 
cultures  to  which  trlcalclum  phosphate  had  been  added,  on  the  changes  in 
phosphoric  acid  and  the  production  of  carbon  dloxld. 

A  series  of  sterilized  cultures  was  compared  with  another  series  which  liad 
been  Inoculated  with  earth  rich  In  different  micro-organisms  and  then  incubated 
at  30**  C.  for  15  days.  It  was  found  that  under  the  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ments the  biological  processes  played  a  negative  r61e,  although  the  amount  of 
easily  soluble  phosphoric  acid  In  the  culture  medium  was  materially  lowa«d 
even  when  an  abundant  formation  of  carbon  dloxld  Indicated  the  activity  of 
the  soil  micro-organisms  pres^it. 

This  decrease  In  easily  soluble  phosphoric  add  was  due  to  its  consumptloii 
by  the  bacteria  and  also  to  pure  chemical  reactions  which  finally  transfonned 
the  easily  soluble  phosphoric  add  into  a  less  soluble  form.    This  does  not  imply 
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tbat  tbe  transformation  of  the  less  soluble  phosphoric  add  componnd  into  the 
more  soluble  does  not  occur  in  tbe  culture  medium,  but  that  this  process  is 
Blower  than  the  opposite  one  of  transforming  the  more  solu|>le  Into  the  less 
soluble  form. 

Under  the  conditions  of  tbe  experiments  the  formation  of  carbon  dloxid 
reached  its  maximum  in  the  first  5  to  10  days  of  the  culture& 

Experiments  with  green  manure  seed  by  inoculation  with  Professor  Bot- 
tomley's  nitro-bacterine  culture,  H.  T.  Eastebby  (AntK  BpU  Bur,  Sugar  Expt. 
Btoi.  [Queensland'^,  1910,  pp.  10,  11). —The  results  of  experiments  with  this 
nitro-bacterine  culture  are  reported  for  the  Iron  Age  cowpea*  small  red 
Mauritius  bean,  and  large  black  Mauritius  bean. 

The  yield  of  fodder  from  the  inoculated  seed  showed  a  gain  of  1^  tons  per 
acre  for  the  Iron  Age  cowpea  and  of  about  0.5  ton  per  acre  for  the  red  Mauri- 
tius bean,  while  the  large  black  Mauritius  bean,  on  the  contrary,  showed  a  gain 
of  L62  t<ms  per  acre  in  fitvor  of  the  uninoculated  seed. 

Analyses  of  the  samples  from  the  inoculated  and  uninoculated  crops  showed 
a  decided  advantage  in  using  the  culture,  as  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  was 
uniformly  higher  in  the  inoculated  than  in  the  uninoculated  crop. 

The  place  in  which  nitrates  are  utilized  by  plants,  C.  Acqua  {Aiii  R, 
Acead.  Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  8ci.  Fie.,  Mai.  e  Nat,  5.  aer.,  19  (1910),  I,  No.  6, 
pp.  339-^U;  o&«.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oo.  [London],  98  (1910),  No.  512,  II,  p. 
SSS). — ^The  author  states  that  wheat  treated  with  a  solution  of  a  radioactive 
salt,  such  as  uranyl  nitrate,  and  then  germinated  revealed  by  the  electroscopic 
method  an  accumulation  of  active  material  in  the  apex  of  the  roots.  Upon 
microscopic  examination  of  the  tissues  there  was  found  an  insoluble  yellow  de- 
posit probably  uranic  oxid,  in  the  dermatogen  near  the  apex,  and  in  prolcmged 
cultures  it  was  also  present  in  the  adjacent  lower  layers  of  tissue.  As  this 
deposit  is  formed  by  uranyl  nitrate  and  scarc^y  at  all  by  other  uranium  salts, 
the  author  regards  the  phenomenon  as  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate 
with  utilization  of  the  nitrogei  by  the  plant,  and  omsequent  deposition  of  the 
oxid. 

Uranium  being  goierally  injurious  in  its  action  to  plants,  preliminary  experi- 
moits  were  carried  on  with  manganous  nitrate  solutions  on  wheat  and  beans. 
The  results  givaa  were  similar  to  those  described  above,  an  insoluble  black 
dQ>osit  being  formed  near  the  root  tips. 

Protein  formation  in  ripening  seeds,  E.  Schitlze  and  E.  Wiittebstein 
(Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  65  (1910),  No.  5-6,  pp.  4S1-476;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem. 
8oc.  [London],  98  (1910),  No.  578,  II,  p.  tfW).— A  study  of  the  ripening  of 
leguminous  seeds  showed  a  considerable  increase  in  the  percentage  of  proteids, 
whUe  the  nonproteid  nitrogen  dlminlBhed.  In  the  case  of  beans  (Phaseolus 
vulgaris),  no  absolute  decrease  in  nonproteid  nitrogen  was  observed.  Peas, 
however,  showed  a  loss  of  nonproteid  nitrogen  during  ripening,  but  not  enough 
to  account  for  the  increase  of  proteida 

In  examining  the  hulls  of  peas  and  beans,  they  were  found  to  contain,  in  addi- 
tion to  considerable  asparagln,  small  quantities  of  a  number  of  nonproteid 
nitrogenous  compounds,  cholin,  and  trigonellin.  The  nonproteid  nitrogenous 
compounds  were  very  similar  to  those  supplied  to  leguminous  seedlings  from  the 
cotyledons. 

Unripe  pea  seeds  were  found  to  contain  T&cy  little  asparagln,  but  they  con- 
tained glntamin,  which  has  not  yet  been  detected  in  the  bulla  The  authors  sug- 
gest that  asparagln  migrates  from  the  hulls  to  the  seeds,  where  it  is  rapidly 
utilized  for  the  production  of  proteids,  and  that  glutamin  may  also  be  present 
in  the  hulls  and  pass  into  the  seeds,  where  it  accumulates^ 
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A  Study  of  wheat  showed  that  in  milk-ripe  wheat  seeds  only  very  snaU 
amounts  of  nonproteld  nitrogen  could  be  detected.  Monamino  fiitty  acids  w«ce 
found,  and  arginin  seemed  to  be  present,  but  no  asparagin  was  found. 

Unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  detect  in  the  unripe  seeds  of  peas  and 
beans  an  enzym  capable  of  producing  ammonia  from  a^Miragin. 

The  rOle  of  the  endodermls  in  the  absorption  of  salts  in  the  plant,  J.  vb. 
RUFZ  DB  Lavison  {Rcv.  Q^.  Bot.,  22  (1910),  No,  258,  pp.  225-241,  fiff^-  6).— 
A  study  has  been  made  of  the  rOle  of  the  ^idodermis  of  the  root  in  relation  to 
the  absorption  of  certain  salt  solutions  by  the  plant  Two  types  of  roots  were 
experimented  with — ^peas,  which  have  no  suberized  ^idodermis,  and  hyadntba, 
which  have  a  well  differentiated  suberized  endodermls.  Solutlcms  w&re  on- 
ployed  some  of  which  are  unable  to  penetrate  living  protoplasm  and  others 
which  penetrate  both  cellulose  and  protoplasm. 

Ammonium  sulphocyanid  was  found  not  to  be  arrested  but  to  p^ietrate  the 
living  protoplasm.  This  same  property  is  possessed  by  many  salts,  especially 
nitrates,  slimline  chlorids,  etc  On  the  other  hand,  iron  sulphate  does  not 
poietrate  beyond  the  endodermls,  the  suberized  tissues  of  which  retard  it 
Other  solutions  are  more  or  less  absorbed  by  the  cortex  but  do  not  penetrate 
to  the  living  part  of  the  root 

The  selective  rdle  of  roots  in  the  absorption  of  salts,  J.  de  Rufz  de  LAViaoM 
(Compt  Bend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  151  (1910),  No.  16,  pp.  675-^677) .—In  am- 
tinuatiCMi  of  the  experiments  described  above,  the  author  tested  the  absorptlTe 
power  of  stems  with  and  without  roots^  and  as  a  result  of  his  investigati<Hi8  be 
claims  that  stems  absorb  solutions  indiscriminately,  the  roots  alone  seeming  to 
possess  a  selective  power  toward  certain  salts  in  solution. 

The  influence  of  some  artificial  oxydases  and  of  some  metallic  compoonds 
on  the  errowth  of  wheat,  V.  Nazabi  (Atti  B.  Accad.  Linoei,  Bend.  CI.  Bci.  Fis^ 
Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  «er..  19  (1910),  11,  No.  7,  pp.  S61'S67).—The  author  reports  a 
study  on  the  germination  of  wheat  in  the  presBice  of  manganese  dioxid,  at 
iron  sesquioxid,  of  both  with  organic  matter  added,  and  of  an  artificial  oxydase, 
as  well  as  the  yield  in  grain  as  influenced  by  the  presence  of  oxids  of  manganese 
and  iron.  The  grains  in  each  case  were  rolled  in  a  paste  of  the  respective 
substances,  then  planted,  and  the  rate  of  germination  and  yield  recorded. 

The  seeds  rolled  in  the  ariificial  oxydase  showed  the  greatest  energy  in 
germination ;  those  in  the  presence  of  the  manganese  had  an  appreciable  ace^- 
eration ;  the  presence  of  organic  matter  decreased  the  action  of  the  manganese; 
while  the  other  two  substances  had  no  infiuence  on  germination. 

The  seeds  treated  with  the  manganese  paste  gave  an  increased  yield  both  in 
straw  and  grain  over  the  checlc  plats,  while  those  treated  with  sesquioxid  of  htm 
paste  showed  no  gain. 

The  resistance  of  wheat  and  barley  grains  to  poisons,  with  special  rafer- 
enoe  to  seed  sterilization,  H.  Schboedeb  (CentJd.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  28  (1910)* 
No.  16-19,  pp.  492-505).— A  brief  review  is  given  of  the  results  obtained  bj 
different  investigators  on  the  effects  of  certain  disinfectants  on  the  germioatioD 
of  the  seeds  and  the  relationship  of  the*  seed  coat  as  to  permeability,  etc,  to  tte 
poisonous  action  on  the  embryo  of  the  grain  of  the  germicides  used. 

The  author  reports  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  action  of  ether,  alcohol, 
and  chloroform  on  the  germination  of  hulled  and  unhulled  grains ;  on  the  effects 
of  various  strengths  of  alcoholic  solutions  on  germination ;  and  on  the  germi- 
cidal action  of  silver  nitrate  when  used  in  seed  disinfection  and  its  effects  od  the 
germination  of  the  treated  grain. 

In  the  experiments  with  the  silver  nitrate,  the  seeds  of  wheat  and  barley 
were  soaked  in  a  5  per  c^t  solution  of  silver  nitrate  for  from  18  to  24  boon. 
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and  then  thOTonghly  washed  In  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt  This  treat- 
m^it,  It  is  claimed,  completely  destroyed  all  the  external  spores  of  fmigi  and 
twcteria  on  the  grain,  but  did  not  ai^reciably  injure  the  yitallly  of  the  seed 
provided  the  seed  coats  were  sound  and  unbroken. 

The  influence  of  temperatore  on  the  respiration  of  higher  plants,  J.  Kutfkb 
iRec.  Trav.  Bot.  N^erland.,  7  (1910),  pp.  131-240,  pU,  S,  figs.  12;  ahs.  in  K. 
Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdatn,  Proc.  Sect.  Bci.,  12  (1909-10),  pi.  i,  pp.  219-227, 
pL  1,  figs.  4). — ^The  author  has  investigated  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the 
respiration  of  some  of  the*  higher  plants  in  order  to  test  the  theory  of  Black- 
man  and  Matthaei  regarding  the  limiting  factors  of  respiration  (B.  S.  R.,  17, 
p.  234).  The  experiments  were  made  with  pea,  wheat,  and  lupine  seedlings, 
and  the  cart>on  dioxid  liberation  was  taken  as  a  measure  of  respiration. 

In  general  the  limiting  factor  of  temperature  was  found  to  hold  good,  as 
described  by  Blackman,  but  some  fluctuaticms  were  noted.  The  author  found 
that  the  temperature  at  which  the  harmful  effect  arises  is  higher  when  the 
starch  content  is  higher  and  lower  in  proportion  as  the  protein  content  is  in- 
creased. There  is  believed  to  be  an  indication  that  the  course  of  respiration 
d^)ends  upon  the  presence  of  proteolytic  or  diastatic  enzyms.  The  falling  off 
of  respiration  at  a  lower  temperature  in  seeds  with  a  high  proton  content  is 
believed  to  be  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  optimum  for  proteolytic  activity 
graerally  lies  lower  than  for  diastatic  action. 

Studies  on  the  influence  of  low  temperatures  on  plant  cells,  B.  SoHAinnT 
{Mitt.  Kaiser  Wilhelma  Inst.  Landw.  Bromherg,  S  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  99-115, 
figs.  2). — ^The  effects  of  low  temperatures  on  the  cell  sap,  chemical  constituents, 
auQrms,  physical  changes^  and  death  points  of  green  plants,  spores,  and  poUen 
grains  are  discussed. 

It  is  claimed  that  temperatures  near  the  freezing  point  produce  in  plant  cells 
chemical  products  which  represent  a  transition  of  the  less  stable  compounds 
into  the  more  stable  forms  and  have  a  certain  economic  significance. 

The  death  point  of  plants  from  cold  varies  according  to  the  type  of  plant  or 
organ.  F6r  those  to  whose  constitution  and  existence  water  is  an  absolutely 
essential  factor,  the  abstraction  of  water  is  the  primary  cause  of  death,  while 
chemical  and  physical  changes  produced  by  low  temperatures  may  be  con- 
sidered as  secondary  factors.  For  plants  and  plant  organs  which  can  and  do 
exist  for  long  periods  without  much  water,  such  as  lichens,  mosses,  8eeds» 
spores,  etc.,  the  death  point  varies  for  each  individual  case. 

The  conclusiCMi  is  therefore  reached  that  for  a  given  temperature  death  re- 
sults from  vital  reaction  processes  called  forth  by  the  external  influences. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  water  secretion  in  plants,  W.  Bxjbok 
{K.  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam^  Proc.  Sect.  Sci.,  12  (1909),  pt.  1,  pp.  SOQ- 
921;  400-417). —-In  a  previous  paper  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  329)  the  author  pointed 
out  the  biological  significance  of  the  secretion  of  nectar  in  flowera  The  in- 
vestigations upon  which  these  conclusions  were  based  led  to  an  examination 
of  water  secretion  from  different  surfaces  of  the  plant. 

The  current  belief  is  that  many  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs  secrete  drops 
of  water  during  the  night  and  early  morning,  due  to  the  root  pressure.  The 
author  has  examined  a  considerable  numl>er  of  plants  representing  many  species 
and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  in  considering  the  secretion  of  water  on  the 
surface  of  the  plant  we  must  not  only  take  into  account  the  formation  of  drops 
which  result  directly  from  root  pressure,  but  also  that  which  is  brought  al)out 
on  the  apex  and  margin  of  the  leaves  and  the  leaf  surfaces  as  a  result  of  the 
action  of  glands.  In  many  cases  these  glands  are  originally  mucilage  cellSi 
but  in  other  cases  they  are  really  water  glands. 
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In  the  second  part  of  the  paper  the  author  considers  the  secreti<Mi  of  water 
In  flowers,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  liquids  are  secreted  not  only  by 
the  leaves  but  also  In  various  parts  of  the  flower.  In  his  former  conclusicKis 
he  considered  the  secretion  of  water  in  the  flower  bud  as  a  useful  arrange- 
ment to  protect  the  enclosed  parts  of  the  flower  against  desiccati<m,  but  as  a 
result  of  the  later  investigations  he  claims  that  the  secretion  by  the  glands  of 
the  calyx  and  corolla  is  less  exposed  to  evaporation  in  the  closed  calyx  and 
consequently  collects  there.  In  other  words,  the  secretion  of  the  water  in  the 
flower  bud  did  not  originally  arise  because  it  was  useful  to  the  plant,  but  it 
may  be  of  advantage  where  the  enclosed  parts  of  the  flower  or  fruit  are  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  desiccati<m. 

The  signiflcance  of  mucilage  in  the  germination  of  seed,  C.  Ravenna  and 
M.  Zamobani  (Atti.  R.  Acoad.  Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  8oi.  Fia.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  «er.,  19 
{1910),  II,  Ko.  6,  pp.  W-252).— Attention  is  called  to  the  presence  of  mucilage 
in  the  seeds  of  a  number  of  species  of  plants,  and  an  account  is  given  of  ex- 
p^iments  carried  on  by  the  authors  with  flaxseed  to  determine  the  function 
of  the  mucilage. 

When  the  mucilage  was  removed  from  germinating  seed,  the  seedlings  pro- 
duced showed  lees  fresh  and  dry  weight  and  a  lower  ash  content  than  normally. 
If,  however,  the  mineral  substances  and  carbohydrates  represented  by  the  muci- 
lage were  artificially  supplied  to  the  seed,  the  development  proceeded  as  hi 
normal  germination. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  mucilage  serves  as  a  reserve  material  and  that  it  is 
ntilized  during  germination. 

On  the  formation  of  hydrocyanic  add  in  germinating  seed,  G.  Ravenna 
and  M.  Zamobani  (Atti.  R.  Acoad.  Lincei,  Rend.  01.  ScU  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser., 
19  {1910),  II,  No.  7,  pp.  S66S61).—A  sunomary  is  given  of  recent  investigations 
on  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  germinating  seeds,  notably  in  the  seeds 
of  PhaseoliM  lunatvs,  Sorghwn  wlgare,  and  Linum  uaitatisHmum, 

Experiments  with  etiolated  plants  and  with  seedlings  grown  in  an  atmoea)here 
free  from  carbon  dioxld  showed  the  presence  of  less  hydrocyanic  acid  than 
when  the  seedlings  were  grown  under  normal  conditions.  This  indicates,  it  is 
claimed,  that  carbohydrates  play  an  Important  part  in  the  formation  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid. 

On  the  occurrence  of  the  wild  form  of  sugar  beet,  E.  von  Pboskowetz 
{Ztachr.  Ver.  Deut.  Zuckerindm.,  1910,  No.  657,  II,  pp.  987-1003,  pU.  4)— An 
account  is  given  of  a  wild  form  of  beet  found  growing  along  the  rocky  coasts 
of  the  Gulf  of  Quamero  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  This  plant,  the  author  claims,  is 
the  original  species  from  which  the  cultivated  beet  was  derived. 

The  behavior  of  pure  line  cultures  of  Glomerella,  C.  L.  Sheab  {Science, 
n.  ser.,  S2  {1910),  No.  831,  p.  808).— In  a  paper  read  before  the  sixty-fourth 
regular  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Washington,  the  author  reports  the 
study  of  pure  line  pedigreed  cultures  of  a  species  of  Glomerella  obtained  from 
an  acervulus  on  a  leaf  of  the  avocado  {Persea  gratisaitna).  Twenty-three  suc- 
cessive generations  were  grown  from  this  culture  and  carefully  compared  with 
each  other.  Single  ascospore  cultures  obtained  in  the  same  manner  from  the 
same  initial  cultures  were  studied  through  7  g^erationa 

Variations  in  all  the  characters  of  the  organisms  occurred,  especially  in  the 
conidial  and  perithecial  fructifications.  Some  of  the  characters  after  being 
transmitted  for  several  generations  either  suddenly  or  gradually  disappeared, 
to  reappear  in  later  generations. 

As  the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  environments  of  the  organism  were 
supposed  to  be  the  same,  it  seems  probable  that  some  of  these  sudden  and  strik- 
ing variations  should  be  referred  to  other  factors  than  those  of  environment 
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Farm  crops,  C.  W.  Bubkitt  (A'eic  York,  1910,  pp.  XI +272,  pis.  7,  flga.  66).— 
The  author  devotes  several  chapters  to  the  relation  of  crops  to  soils,  rotations, 
preparation  of  seed  bed,  cultivation,  and  plant  breeding.  Other  chapters  sug- 
gest the  best  crops  for  feeding  different  classes  of  animals  and  for  forage 
sncculence,  silage,  and  soiling.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a 
final  chapter  on  the  production  of  individual  crops.  Alphabetical  arrangement 
Is  used  here.    The  text  and  illustrations  are  entirely  instructional  in  character. 

[Preliminary  test  of  dry  farm  croppincr,  and  tests  of  oats,  wheat,  and 
barley,]  L.  B.  M^Wethy  and  J.  D.  Towab  { Wyoming  8ta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  S9-iS, 
4P,  55). — ^These  pages  give  a  brief  progress  report  of  plant  breeding  work  with 
alfalfa  and  cereals. 

Biany  imported  alfalfa  seeds  "  failed  entirely  either  to  germinate  or  to  with- 
stand the  winter,"  but  many  others  give  promise  of  success  and  superiority 
over  the  common  alfalfas.  In  a  test  of  14  oat  varieties  Lincoln  and  New  Mar- 
ket produced  the  highest  yields  of  88.5  and  82.3  bu.  per  acre,  re^>ectlvely,  and 
were  among  the  earlier  maturing  varieties  used.  In  milling  and  baking  tests 
of  Medeale  and  John  Brown  spring  wheats  and  Turkey  Red  winter  wheat,  the 
flour  percentages  were  65.6,  64,  and  68.8,  respectively,  the  bran  percentages 
8.5,  14.8,  and  23.4,  the  shorts  percentages  23.1,  14.1,  and  6.2,  the  percentages  of 
loss  in  milling  2.8,  7.1,  and  1.6,  the  wet  gluten  percentages  21.6,  44.4,  and  34.8, 
and  the  loaf  volumes  08, 158,  and  115  cu.  in. 

Hail  and  frost  necessitated  the  cutting  of  the  barley  crop  for  hay.  The 
check  plats  and  those  to  which  nitrate  of  soda  were  applied  at  the  rate  of  300 
lbs.  per  acre  yielded  2,457  and  4,918  lbs.  per  acre,  respectively,  on  fall  plowed 
land  and  1,944  and  4,286  lbs.  on  spring  plowed  land. 

In  a  test  of  dry  farming  methods  emmer  sown  at  the  rate  of  30  lbs.  per  acre 
appeared  promising,  but  was  largely  destroyed  by  gophers.  Spring  rye,  durum 
wheat,  and  Colorado  No.  50  spring  wheat  sown  at  the  same  rate  yielded  6.4,  9, 
and  8.1  bu.  per  acre,  respectively,  while  Kherson  oats  yielded  about  30  bu.  per 
acre.  Strawberry  potatoes  91  bu.,  and  field  peas  7.2. 

Imperial  Valley  settlers'  crop  manual,  J.  El  Gorr  and  W.  E.  Packabd  ( Cali- 
fomia  8ta.  Bui.  210,  pp.  1S9-253,  figs.  55). — ^Discussions  of  the  weather  condi- 
tions, soils,  irrigation  problems,  insect  pests,  and  plant  diseases  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  are  followed  by  suggestions  for  the  growing  of  91  fruit,  field,  and  garden 
crops.  The  crops  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  each  is  given  a  separate 
discussion.    Weeds  and  ornamental  plants  are  also  dealt  with. 

[Experiments  with  summer  crops],  G.  Valdeb  (Agr.  Oaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  21 
{1910),  No.  10,  pp.  829-8S5,  pi.  1). — ^The  author  reports  the  results  of  variety 
and  manurlal  tests  on  36  farms  of  com,  cowpeas,  and  sorghums.  American  seed 
com  supplied  by  this  Department  was  used. 

[Variety  and  manorial  tests  with  cane,  rice,  and  cotton],  J  B.  Habbison 
(Rpi.  Expi.  Agr.  Work  Dcpt.  8ei.  and  Agr.  [Brit.  OiUana],  1908-9,  pp.  1-15, 
21-27). — ^The  author  gives  a  progress  report  for  the  period  from  April  1,  1908 
to  December  30,  1909,  in  which  he  states  the  weather  conditions  and  rainfall 
during  the  period. 

Trouble  with  damping  off  of  sugar  cane  seedlings  in  rainy  weather  was 
largely  obviated  by  using  water  containing  2  oz.  of  nitric  acid  per  gallon.  The 
average  returns  of  over  6  crops  of  White  Transparent  and  B  147  were  2.79  and 
2.63  tons  of  sugar  per  acre,  respectively.  Fields  that  have  grown  Bourbon  con- 
tinuously since  1891  will  only  with  difficulty  produce  this  variety  now.  Its 
average  yield  of  cane  during  1905-1908  after  D  78  was  22.5  tons  per  acre  as 
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compared  with  15.8  after  Bourbon.  In  the  fifth  rattoon  crop.  White  Trans- 
parent and  B  147  yielded  nj2  and  14^  tcms  of  cane  per  acre,  respectively,  on 
the  no-nitrogen  plats,  24.8  and  21^  tons  after  an  application  of  200  lb&  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  26  and  29.3  tons  after  an  application  of  400  lbs.  of 
the  sulphate.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with  the  second  and  third  rattoon 
crops  of  other  varieties,  the  yields  of  Bourbon  grown  continuously  being  L3, 
1.6,  and  4.7  tons  of  cane  per  acre  respectively  on  the  no-,  low-,  and  high- 
nitrogen  plats. 

On  plats  that  have  be^  receiving  nitrogen  continuously  for  16  years,  pud- 
dling from  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  seems  more  likely  to  prove  injurious  than 
the  souring  action  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  substitution  of  the  nitrate  for 
the  sulphate  on  the  unlimed  land  was  attended  by  a  reduction  of  the  increase 
due  to  nitrogen  from  13.1  to  8.5  tons  of  cane  per  acre,  while  the  reverse  substi- 
tution "  increased  the  excess  yield  over  the  not  manured  plats  from  6.9  to  8.5 
tons."  On  limed  land  these  substitutions  produced,  respectively,  a  decrease  from 
13  tons  to  6.7  tons  per  acre  and  an  increase  of  2.7  tons.  The  continuous  use  of 
nitrate  of  soda  produced  far  more  noticeable  ill  effects  than  that  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  especially  in  very  wet  seasons.  Soils  which  have  beai  fertilized  con- 
tinuously for  30  to  50  years  with  the  sulphate  gave  an  alkaline  reaction  in 
the  majority  of  cases. 

The  average  yields  on  no-phosphate  and  slag-phosphate  plats  were  23.7  and 
26.2  tons  of  cane  per  acre,  respectively.  Other  tests  of  phosphates  gave  nega- 
tive results  which  the  author  regards  as  "  possibly  due  to  experimental  error 
incidental  to  the  comparatively  small  number  (12)  of  comparisons  mada** 

Tables  show  the  results  of  these  experiments  and  of  trials  of  new  varieties. 
These  data  are  so  grouped  as  to  show  the  Influence,  if  any,  of  the  female 
parentage  of  the  variety. 

The  plats  were  also  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  effects  of  the  use 
of  increasing  proportions  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  especially  suli^iate  of 
ammonia.  Sixty  Iba  of  nitrogen  In  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  in  nitrate  of 
soda  produced  yields  of  22.7  and  18  tons  per  acre,  respectively,  as  compared 
with  14.4  tons  on  the  no-nltrogen  plat  With  11  varieties,  the  average  yields 
after  applications  of  150,  300,  and  450  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  were  19.3, 
23,  and  23.9  tons  of  cane  per  acre,  respectively,  as  compared  with  15.4  tons  on 
the  no-nitrogen  plata  With  8  of  the  varieties,  375  lbs.  per  acre  of  nitrate  of 
soda  were  used  and  gave  lower  results  than  either  of  the  higher  applications  of 
sulphate.  In  another  test  of  14  varieties  300  and  450  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia were  followed  by  average  yields  of  21  and  29.7  tons  of  canes  per  acre, 
respectively,  as  compared  with  12.4  tons  on  the  no-nitrogen  plats. 

Regarding  the  sugar  yield  of  White  Transparent  as  100  on  the  Brlckdam 
field,  D  4397  of  Bourbon  parentage,  D  790,  D  1119,  and  D  1082  gave  yields 
ranging  from  151  to  185.  B  208  gave  Juice  rich  in  saccharose  and  high  in  purity, 
but  was  not  high  in  field  results.  Studies  are  given  of  the  color  variants  of 
B  208  and  other  varieties.  Tables  give  the  parentage,  field  yields,  pounds  of 
sugar  per  gallon,  and  tons  of  sugar  per  acre  obtained,  for  each  of  a  large 
number  of  the  newer  varieties  tested. 

In  pot  and  plat  experiments  with  nltrobacterine  for  sugar  cane,  negative 
results  were  obtained.  When  the  highest  probable  errors  due  to  soil  and  other 
differences  were  deducted,  the  increased  yield  of  rice  after  phosphates  had 
been  used  in  former  years  was  5.1  per  cent,  after  sulphate  of  potash  and  lime 
the  preceding  year  8.2  and  13.9  per  cent,  respectively,  after  sulphate  of  potash 
preceded  by  phosphates  in  former  years  12  per  cent,  and  after  lime  in  1908 
preceded  by  phosphates  in  earlier  years  11.5  per  cait    ConUnuation  of  this 
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exp^rlm^it  showed  variations  within  the  limit  of  probable  soil  error  in  all 
oases  the  following  year.  An  application  of  1  cwt  of  sulphate  of  potash  per 
acre  gave  no  certain  increase  bnt  the  use  of  2  cwt  apparaitly  increased  the 
yield  17.5  per  cent. 

Six  rice  varieties  from  Burma  gave  no  yields  of  high  promise.  Six  other 
varieties  from  British  Honduras  are  described  as  having  blackish,  light  colored, 
or  ordinary  grains,  barley-shaped,  and  reddish  grains,  and  gave  yields  ranging 
from  1344  to  4,272  lbs.  per  acre.  Among  other  varieties  tested  Nos.  3,  75 
(Snthril  dh&n),  and  Creole  yielded  4,812,  4,728,  and  8,948  lbs.  per  acre, 
respectively. 

Attempts  to  obtain  an  artificial  or  controlled  hybridization  indicated  a  pro- 
fusion of  variants  in  carefully  grown  rice.  The  more  promising  varieties  and 
the  Creole  kind  seem  to  be  freer  from  "variants  than  others.  The  so-called 
barley  rices  were  more  variable  than  long-grain  varieties.  Notes  are  given  on 
shigle  and  multiple  planting  of  early  ripening  varieties. 

Tests  of  Caravonica  Silk,  Mit-afifl,  Bgyptian,  Sea  Island,  and  other  cottons 
have  been  abandoned  because  of  failure  to  obtain  sufficiently  high  yields  to 
cover  the  cost  of  cultivation.  Notes  are  given  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  product  of  6  varieties  of  cotton  which  are  practically  indigenous  on  the 
borders  of  the  colony  contiguous  to  the  Brazilian  frontier. 

[Introductions  of  field  crops],  F.  W.  Strong  {Rpt,  Agr.  Dept  East  Bengal 
md  Assam f  1909-10,  pp,  7-11), — ^The  author  gives  a  progress  report  of  experi- 
mental growings  of  newly  introduced  varieties  of  cotton.  Jute,  potatoes,  sugar 
cane,  rice,  oranges,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley. 

Observations  on  the  growth  of  nitrogen-collecting  plants  and  nitrogen- 
using  plants  in  mixed  seedings,  Tacke  (ZtscJir.  Moorkultur  u,  Torfverwert, 
8  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  23S-2S6).'— The  Moor  Experiment  Station  has  found  in 
experiments  on  highmoor  soil  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  apply  nitrogen  if  ade- 
quately drained  soil  is  carefully  prepared  and  limed  or  marled  and  enough 
clover  be  sown  In  the  mixture.  For  a  series  of  years  it  has  been  observed  that 
grass  does  better  when  sown  with  clover  even  during  the  first  season.  Both 
sorrel  (Rumex  acetosella)  and  heather  did  well  on  highmoor  soil  when  not 
crowded  by  competing  planta  They  did  equally  well  on  plats  to  which  4,000 
and  9,000  kg.  of  lime  were  added  as  marl. 

On  lucerne;  with  notes  on  some  other  leguminous  crops,  B.  Dyeb  {New 
Zeal.  Dairyman,  U  {1909),  No.  S,  pp.  60-^;  U  {1910),  No.  k,  pp.  17-20).— 
The  author  has  collected  and  presented  in  tabular  and  descriptive  form  the 
results  of  work  on  the  efficiency  of  alfalfa  and  other  legumes  as  nitrog^i  gath- 
erers. He  Includes  the  work  of  Atwater,  Hellri^el,  Wllfarth,  and  others,  and 
that  done  at  Rothamsted  and  at  the  Wobum  Farm. 

On  the  measurement  of  correlation  with  special  reference  to  some  charac- 
ters of  Indian  com,  H.  L.  Rietz  and  L.  H.  Smith  {Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  U8,  pp. 
291-316,  figs.  3). — ^The  writers  briefly  explain  the  nature  and  use  of  the  correla- 
tion table  and  the  correlation  coefficient,  the  methods  of  computing  the  co- 
^cient,  or  r,  the  probable  error  and  the  regression  coefficient.  References  are 
given  to  other  publications  in  which  these  methods  are  more  fully  explained 
and  used.  They  are  also  applied  to  some  characters  of  Indian  com,  grown 
experimentally  for  other  purposes,  and  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  531). 

For  the  second  year  rotation  com,  the  correlation  values  of  length  to  circum- 
ference center  about  0.43  and  range  from  0.203  to  0.623  for  high  and  low  yields, 
illustrating  a  general  tendency  in  this  direction.  The  correlation  between 
loigth  and  number  of  rows  was  usually  insignificant  "  In  circumference  and 
rows,  .  .  .  extremes  presented  are  0.425  and  0.608  ...  in  length  and  weight  of 
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ears,  the  mean  value  of  the  correlation  is  0.810  in  1909  ...  in  wei^t  and  rows 
of  kernels,  we  have  values  from  0.178  to  0.345,  in  weight  and  circumfereiK^  we 
have  values  from  0.048  to  0.840." 

In  the  Illinois  com  of  the  low  protein  series  crop  of  1907,  the  mechanically 
selected  low  protein  seed  showed  values  of  r  for  length  and  circumference  rang- 
ing from  0.203±0.021  to  0.462±0.018.  The  values  of  r  for  length  and  rowf 
were  — 0.044±0.024  and  +0.007±0.024,  those  for  circumference  and  rows  from 
0.432±0.018  to  0.454±0.016,  those  for  length  and  weight  0.781±0.008  and  0.786± 
0.009,  those  for  rows  and  weight  0.223±0.024  and  0.275±0.023,  and  those  for 
weight  and  circumference  0.721±0.011  and  0.768±0.009.  The  high  protein  seed 
crop  of  1909  showed  values  of  r  for  length  and  circumference  ranging  from 
0.344±0.017  to  0.590±0.014,  those  for  length  and  rows  from  0.061^0.026  to 
0.120±0.027,  those  for  circumference  and  rows  from  0.432±0.022  to  0.008± 
0.017,  those  for  length  and  wei^t  0.871±0.005  and  0.855±0.006,  those  for  rows 
^nd  weights  0.345±0.021  and  0.348±0.021,  and  those  for  weight  and  cSrcmnfer- 
ence  0.763±0.009  and  0.771  ±0.009.  The  low  protein  seed  crop  for  1909  showed 
values  of  r  for  length  and  circumference  ranging  from  0.409±0.019  to  0.539± 
0.012,  those  for  length  and  rows  from  — 0.044±0.026  to  0.027±O.O34,  those  for 
circumference  and  rows  from  0.425±0.018  to  0.524±0.020,  those  for  length  and 
weight  from  0.785±0.008  to  0.844±0.008,  those  for  weights  and  rows  from 
0.212±0.029  to  0.229±0.027,  and  those  for  weight  and  circumference  from 
0.048dt:0.013  to  0.840±0.007.  The  correlations  among  certain  characters  of 
high  and  low  protein  and  high  and  low  oil  ears  of  Illinois  com  of  the  crc^  of 
1907,  1908,  and  1909  are  also  stated. 

On  the  measurement  of  correlation  with  special  reference  to  some  charac- 
ters of  Indian  com,  H.  L.  Rdstz  and  L.  H.  Smith  (Illinois  8ia.  BuL  H8r 
AJ>8.t  pp,  8), — This  is  a  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

American  com-grrowing  methods  in  Bussia,  J.  H.  Grout  (Daily  Cons,  and 
Trade  Rpts,  [U.  fif.],  1911,  No.  U,  pp.  216,  217).— The  consul  gives  a  progress 
report  of  the  results  of  the  introduction  of  American  seed  and  com-growtng 
methods  by  L.  G.  Michael,  formerly  of  the  Iowa  Experim^it  Station.  Figures 
cited  indicate  that  Bessarabian  soil  and  rainfall  should  produce  60  bu.  of  com 
per  acre,  but  that  the  actual  averages  are  14.9  bu.  on  peasant  ftirms  and  18  ba. 
on  large  estates. 

Standard  types  of  Bhodesian  maize  and  their  points,  H.  G.  Mnin>T  (Rhode- 
sia Agr.  Jour,,  7  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  U81-U86,  pis.  2).— The  author  gives  the 
measurements  and  weights  of  Hickory  King,  Salisbury  White,  Boone  County, 
and  Golden  Eagle  com  as  exhibited  at  the  shows,  suggests  the  weight  of  ear. 
kernel,  and  cob  likely  to  give  the  best  yield  of  grain  per  ear,  and  gives  a 
score  card. 

Chou  Moellier,  A.  J.  Pinn  (Affr,  Gaz.  N,  8.  Wales,  21  (1910),  No.  9,  pp.  755, 
794,  flff'  1;  ahs,  in  Natal  Agr.  Jour.,  15  (1910),  No.  5,  p.  W).— Chou  Moellier 
sown  in  drills  June  16,  1909,  stood  5  ft  high  and  was  still  growing,  in  spite  of 
a  very  dry  season,  a  year  later.  The  area  harvested  yielded  27  tons  17  cwt  of 
foliage  in  addition  to  38  tons  18  cwt.  of  stems  per  acre.  The  stems  were  eatei 
only  by  pigs,  but  all  stock  relished  the  foliage.  The  younger  leaves  couM  he 
used  as  a  vegetable.  No  special  qualification  aside  from  quantity  of  feed 
recommends  Ghou  Moellier  above  Thousand-headed  kale. 

The  root  development  of  cotton  plants  in  different  soils,  H.  A.  Tehpaivt 
(West  Indian  Buh,  11  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  68-71).— The  author  presoits  in  tabu- 
lar form  the  length  of  the  tap  root,  maximum  spread  of  lateral  roots,  circum- 
ference of  the  stem  at  the  soil  surface,  and  the  total  number  of  main  latefsl 
roots  of  Sea  Island  cotton  grown  in  various  soils. 
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Kanorial  ezp«riiiients  with  cotton  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  H.  A.  Temp  ant 
(West  Indian  BuL,  11  (1910),  No,  i,  pp.  50-^).— Tables  state  the  amount  of 
fertiliser  ai^lled  and  the  yields  of  Sea  Island  cotton  obtained  on  plats  in  which 
nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  potash,  basic  phosphate, 
cotton-seed  meal,  salt,  and  sulphate  of  copper  were  used  as  the  plant  food 
Bources. 

The  largest  increase,  311  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  followed  the  application 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  superphosphate.  Increased 
yields  of  more  than  100  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  followed  applications  of 
nitrogen.  The  author  concludes  that  artificial  fertilisers  are  unremunerative 
on  his  soils,  and  suggests  the  use  of  natural  and  green  manures. 

Supply  and  distribution  of  cotton,  D.  G.  Ropeb  (Bur,  of  the  Census  [U.  fif.] 
BuL  110,  pp.  S2,  dgms,  2), — ^An  earlier  bulletin  of  this  series  (E.  S.  R.,  22, 
p.  445)  contains  similar  data  and  discussions.  Tables  present  statistical  data 
on  the  imports,  exports,  and  distribution  of  cotton  during  the  year  ended 
August  31,  1910,  cotton  statistics  for  earlier  periods,  mainly  since  1890,  and  the 
world's  production  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  by  countries  in 
1900,  1899,  and  1889 

Manurial  experiments  on  oats  at  Coates,  1910,  B.  Swanwick  and  E.  Kinoh 
{Agr,  Students'  Oaz,,  n.  ser,,  15  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  4S,  4^). — ^Ammonium  sulphate, 
nitrate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  lime,  and  calcium  cyanamid  were  used  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  the  amount  of  nitrogen  found  in  1  cwt.  of  ammonium 
sulphate.  The  check  plat  yielded  43  bu.  of  oats  and  16}  bu.  of  straw  per  acre. 
The  bluest  straw  yield,  20}  cwt.,  followed  the  use  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
The  liigheet  grain  yields,  531  and  57i  bu.  per  acre,  respectively,  followed  calcium 
cyanamid  and  nitrate  of  lime. 

Peanuts  in  Hawaii,  F.  G.  Kbauss  (Hawaii  8ta.  Press  Bui.  28,  pp.  11,  pis.  2).— 
This  bulletin  discusses  the  uses  of  peanuts  and  reports  the  cost  of  growing  in 
Hawaiian  experiments  as  about  $55  per  acre.  The  principal  data  reported  are 
stated  in  the  following  table: 

Results  of  station  and  cooperative  planting  of  peanuts  during  190^10, 


Variety. 


Average  yield  of 
nats. 


Per 
acre. 


Per 
plant. 


I>a3r8  to 
matur- 
ity. 


Peanuts  in  pod  per 
pound. 


Import- 
ed. 


Third 
Hawaii- 
an flrene- 

ration. 


Value 
per 
acre. 


Spanish 

Bunch  Jnmbo 

Running  Jumbo 

ViiKinia  Creeping 

Bunch  Virginia  (Sport) 


Pound: 
1,728 
1,881 
2,077 
2,063 
2,249 


Number. 
145 
184 
208 
219 
190 


168 
158 
158 
157 
173 


769 


345 
825 


226 
232 
245 
228 


196.00 
87.00 
100.80 
106.60 


The  status  of  the  potato  growing  industry  in  Ohio. — Seasonal  notes  on 
potatoes,  F.  H.  Ballou  and  J.  H.  Goublet  (Ohio  8ta.  Bui.  218,  pp.  559-SOS, 
figs.  12). — The  authors  discuss  rotations  and  soil  preparation  for  potato  grow- 
ing, northern  and  home-grown  seed,  and  sun-sprouting  as  a  means  of  preserva- 
tion and  preparation  for  planting,  and  spraying  for  insects  and  fungi,  and 
report  tests  of  different  quantities  of  seed,  seed  selection  and  Improvement, 
and  treating  potatoes  for  scab.  A  seasonal  report  for  1909  is  api>ended. 
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Two  years'  experiments  indicate  that  planting  at  the  rate  of  15  bu.  per  acre 
giyes  In  g^ieral  greater  gains  than  when  10,  25,  or  40  bn.  of  seed  is  used.  **  In 
every  case  the  tubers  grown  from  the  one-  and  two-eye  seed  pieces,  while  some- 
what less  in  number,  average  far  above  those  grown  from  the  heavier  rates  of 
seeding."  **The  marketable  quantities  from  the  small  seed  tubers  compared 
well  with  the  marketable  quantities  from  the  different  rates  of  seeding  from 
large  tubers,"  but  were  made  up  of  noticeably  smaller  tubers. 

Directions  are  given  for  use  in  conducting  tuber-row  and  hill-row  testa  In 
such  tests,  selected  and  unselected  strains  of  Carman  No.  3  yielded  at  the  rates 
of  181.9  and  116.15  bu.  per  acre,  respectively.  Bli^t  resistant  and  nonresistant 
strains  of  Whiton  White  Mammoth  yielded  at  rates  of  206.9  and  153.5  bu.  per 
acre,  respectively.  The  resistant  rows  were  growing  vigorously  when  kUled 
by  frost,  but  the  nonresistant  plants  had  already  been  dead  3  weeks.  Higher 
yields  are  not  attributed  by  the  writer  to  mere  length  of  growing  season.  Ck>m- 
parison  of  late  growing  hills  of  Carman  No.  3  with  those  which  rip^ied  many 
days  earlier  showed  that  "  in  not  a  single  case  was  the  product  of  a  late  grow- 
ing individual  hill  found  to  be  greater  or  better  in  any  way  than  equally  vigorous 
hills  which  had  more  promptly  closed  their  season  of  growth."  The  use  for  seed 
of  small  potatoes  of  inherent  inferiority  is  strongly  condemned. 

Sun-sprouted  seed,  droK)ed  with  sprouts  up  and  sprouts  down  and  at  random, 
averaged  93,  71,  and  78  respectively,  in  germination  percentage.  "If  dropped 
by  the  planter,  the  work  is  not  likely  to  be  done  satisfactorily."  Stock  which 
had  been  raised  from  sun-sprouted  seed  and  common  stock,  planted  side  by 
side,  averaged  195.4  and  172.3  hills  per  272  ft  row,  yielded  86.4  and  64.6  lbs. 
per  row,,  and  showed  germination  percentages  of  90  and  79.3.  The  product  of 
the  sun-sprouted  seed  kept  firmer  both  in  storage  and  in  the  sunlight,  and  was 
slower  to  sprout 

Untreated,  formalin  soaked,  and  formalin  fumigated  seed  averaged  58.5, 16.7, 
and  18.4  per  cent,  respectively,  of  scabby  potatoes  in  the  crop.  It  was  not 
observed  that  the  vitality  of  treated  seed  was  in  any  case  lower  than  that  of 
the  untreated  seed. 

Average  yields  show  that  during  15  years  in  t^ts  of  acid  phosphate,  muriate 
of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  singly  and'  in  8  different  mixtures,  the  hii^est 
net  profit  followed  the  use  of  160  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate,  100  lb&  muriate  of 
potash,  and  80  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  although  160  lbs.  acid  pho^bate 
alone  producted  Its  results  at  the  lowest  cost  per  bushel  of  increase. 

The  wilt-resistant  qualities  of  each  of  73  potato  varieties  are  indicated. 

Potato  fertilizers:  Methods  of  application  and  form  of  nitrog^en,  W.  H. 
JOBDAN  and  F.  A.  Sibbine  {New  York  State  8ta.  BuL  327,  pp.  283-SOi) .—In  a 
comparison  of  drilling  and  broadcasting  fertilizers,  the  gains  were  "  small,  bat 
consistent,  in  favor  of  application  in  the  drill,  with  an  average  increase  in  large 
potatoes  for  the  3  localities  and  8  comparisons,  of  7.3  bu.  per  acra" 

The  authors  conclude  from  a  comparison  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  dried  blood 
that,  under  the  climatic  conditions  prevailing  during  the  time  of  these  test^ 
there  Is  no  dependable  difference  between  these  forms  of  nitrogen  for  potatoes 
on  Long  Island.  *'The  data  also  show  that  amounts  of  high-grade  fertiliser 
up  to  1,000  lbs.  to  the  acre  will  give  profitable  returns  in  good  potato  years,  but 
that  more  than  1,000  lbs.  Is  seldom  justified." 

Potato  experimental  fields,  190d-10,  G.  Seymour  (Jour.  Dept,  Agr,  Vie- 
toria,  8  (1910),  No.  11,  pp.  7ii-725).— Chemical  and  mechanical  analyses  of  tbe 
soil  are  followed  by  tables  stating  the  moisture  content  of  pasture  and  other 
lands  and  the  yields  of  potatoes  secured  at  different  pol^nts  after  uniform  seriefl 
of  fertilizer  applications  at  each  experiment  center* 
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VMb  of  3, 4,  and  10  tons  per  acre,  respectively,  were  secured  on  a  field  cropped 
I  #  years  without  manure,  a  well-manured  field,  and  a  field  that  had  been  in 
poB  for  more  than  20  years.  Sprouted  seed  yielded  an  average  of  2  tons, 
3  cwt,  and  2  quarters  more  than  unsprouted  seed,  except  in  the  case  of  one 
tiriety  which  was  attacked  by  disease.  The  author  reports  that  in  an  earlier 
Ktton  when  the  plants  were  cut  down  twice  by  frost  "  the  sprouted  seed  gave 
1  rery  heavy  increase  amounting  in  some  varieties  to  5  tons  per  acre."  Out 
■ed  yi^ed  an  average  of  1  ton  10)  cwt.  more  than  whole  seed  and  had  an 
adnntage  of  10.6  in  the  percentage  of  small  potatoes.  Plantings  of  full  and 
ieep  crowned  seed  produced  yields  showing  80  and  60  per  cent,  respectively,  of 
M  crowns,  and  the  author  regards  the  result  as  showing  "  that  all  that  can  be 
daimed  for  selection  is  that  the  percentage  of  objectionable  tubers  can  be  kept 
down  but  not  eliminated  altogether."  Numerous  tables  present  other  results 
of  tbeae  Investigations,  the  general  purpose  of  which  was  to  determine  the 
iAflnence  of  pasture  and  artificial  manures  in  the  renovation  and  restoration 

Qf8(Hl& 

CamparatiTe  respiration  experiments  with  different  varieties  of  potatoes, 
J.  F.  Hoffmann  and  8.  Sokolowski  {Ztschr.  8pMtu8indU8.,  SS  {1910),  No8.  SS, 
n-  SSISSS,  figs,  6;  Si,  pp.  m,  405;  S5,  pp.  416,  41^*  421;  S6,  pp.  4S2,  4SS;  37, 
».M5,  451;  S8,  pp.  462,  465,  466;  a&«.  in  Monatah.  Landw.,  S  (1910),  No.  11, 
pp,  S57,  S58). — ^Tables  show  the  protein  and  nitrogen  content  of  samples  of  the 
dUToent  varieties  of  potatoes  experimented  with,  and  extensive  studies  are 
Siven  of  the  rate  of  development  of  carbon  dloxid  in  each  variety  at  differ^it 
SBuoM,  temperatures,  and  relative  humidity. 

The  authors  conclude  that  water  and  nitrogen  content  are  not  invariable  in 
tMr  influence  on  the  respiration  of  potatoes  as  in  the  case  of  grains.  Potatoes 
with  high  water  and  protein  content  may  be  lower  in  respiration  than  those 
^  In  water  and  protein.  The  results  may  be  irregularly  influenced  by  bac- 
terial activities  and  resistance  due  to  the  character  of  the  skin.  Varieties  with 
strong  respiration  are  usually  low  in  keeping  quality,  but  when  the  reverse  is 
tne  the  result  is  attributed  to  the  skin.  Small  potatoes  were  stronger  in 
respiration  than  large  ones,  due  to  variation  in  the  extent  of  the  surface  exposed. 

The  req;>iration  of  the  same  tubers  varied  with  the  season  but  it  was  not 
dearly  established  wjiether  physiological  or  bacteriological  conditions  deter- 
iDlned  this  variation.  The  effect  of  fertilization  with  saltpeter  on  the  resplra- 
tioD  and  keeping  qualities  was  not  constant  There  was  an  evident  difference 
to  tlie  effect  of  t^nperature  on  the  different  varieties  but  it  was  so  low  as  to 
be  obscured  by  bacterial  action.  Practically  no  difference  appeared  in  the 
*Wree  of  selfheating  of  the  varieties  and  experiments  on  this  point  are  to  be 
repeated  under  different  conditions  with  100-kg.  samples.  The  varieties  varied 
£iDODg  themselves  in  development  of  carbon  dloxid,  content  of  water  and 
protein,  character  of  skin,  and  keeping  qualities.  High  water  and  protein  con- 
tent and  rapid  development  of  carbon  dioxid  usually  accompanied  low  keeping 
Qoallties  and  conversely,  but  this  rule  had  marked  exceptions.  The  authors 
^ec&rd  further  experiments  in  other  seasons  as  desirable  for  the  verification  of 
tbeae  results.    The  use  of  sterilized  tubers  is  suggested. 

Comparative  test  of  rice  Tarieties,  J.  B.  Van  Deb  Stok  {TeyamannUi,  21 
i^lO),  No.  t,  pp.  111-117;  al8.  in  Bot.  OentU.,  114  (1910),  No.  17,  p.  -M7).— 
The  author  discusses  the  results  of  tests  of  24  varieties  of  rice.  Tables  state 
^  period  required  for  maturity,  yield  of  straw  and  paddy,  and  ratio  of  straw 
to  paddy  for  most  varieties.  The  break  percentages  and  percentages  of  light 
Vernels  and  of  grain  obtained  from  the  air-dry  paddy  of  several  varied^  are 
tl«o  stated. 
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Sea  salt  in  sagrar  beet  production,  A.  Damseaux  (Jour.  8oc.  Agr,  BrabmU  et 
Hakiavt,  55  {1910),  No.  48,  pp.  1115,  ii7tf).— Each  of  the  7  plats  of  the  experi- 
ment received  80,000  kg.  of  barnyard  manure  and  300  of  superphosphate.  The 
check  plat  so  treated  yielded  5,990  kg.  of  sugar  per  hectare  as  compared  with 
6,170  on  that  which  received  200  kg.  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  addition.  Plats 
treated  with  (1)  200  kg.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  100  kg.  of  sea  salt,  and  (2)  190 
kg.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  100  kg.  of  sea  salt  produced  yl^ds  of  6,060  kg. 
per  hectare  each.  Plats  treated  with  (1)  100  kg.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  100  kg. 
of  sea  salt,  (2)  75  kg.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  100  kg.  of  sea  salt,  and 
(3)  160  kg.  of  sea  salt  yielded  6,160,  6.200,  and  6.040.kg.  of  sugar  per  hectare, 
respectively.  The  application  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  salt  did  not  tojure 
the  quality  of  the  product 

[Variety  and  manorial  experiments  with  sugar  cane],  R.  R.  Baix  and 
J.  R.  BovELL  {Rpt.  Agr.  Work  Barbados,  Imp.  Dept.  Agr.  West  Indies,  1907- 
1909,  pp.  4-109). — ^Earlier  results  have  be^  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  22, 
p.  586). 

All  experimental  plats  at  the  Dodds  Botanic  Station  received  20  tons  per 
acre  of  manure  in  addition  to  the  artificials  reported.  All  plats  of  the  nitrogen 
series  received  80  lbs.  of  phosphate  as  superphosphate  and  60  lb&  of  potash  as 
sulphate.  The  plat  given  nothing  further  yielded  144  lbs.  of  sugar  i>er  acre 
less  than  the  check  plat  The  best  result  in  this  series,  a  gain  of  1,937  lb&  of 
sugar  per  acre,  followed  the  application  of  60  lbs.  of  nitrogen  as  blood  meal 
during  January.  "The  plats  which  received  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  dried 
blood  have,  in  each  case,  given  better  results  than  those  where  the  equivalent 
amount  of  nitrogen  was  applied  either  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  as  nitrate  of 
soda.**    Sulphate  of  ammonia  applied  in  June  gave  practically  no  increase. 

On  the  phosphate  series  each  plat  received  60  lbs.  of  nitrogen  as  sulphate  ot 
ammonia  and  60  lbs.  of  potash  as  sulphate.  The  greatest  increase,  1,807  lbs. 
of  sugar,  followed  the  application  of  80  lbs.  of  phosphate  per  acre  in  basic  slag. 
Superphosphate  of  lime  usually  caused  a  diminished  yield  and  in  no  case  was 
its  increase  economically  profitable. 

Each  of  the  potash  plats  received  60  lbs.  of  nitrog^i  as  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  80  lbs.  of  phosphate  as  superphosi^ate.  The  plat  receiving  60  lbs.  of 
potash  as  sulphate  applied  partly  in  January  and  the  remainder  in  June  yielded 
635  lbs.  more  sugar  per  acre  than  the  no-potash  plat 

A  summary  of  the  16  years'  tests  shows  that  on  the  nitrog^i  series  the  best 
monetary  result  followed  the  application  of  40  lbs.  of  nitrog^i,  15  lb&  in  Janu- 
ary and  25  lb&  in  June.  The  net  gain  as  compared  with  the  no-manure  plat 
was  $21.16  or  $20.97  as  compared  with  that  receiving  only  pho^>faate8  tnd 
potash.  In  the  phosphate  series  80  lbs.  of  phosphate  as  basic  slag  was  applied 
at  a  loss  of  67  cts.,  while  100  lbs.  on  a  heavy  clay  brought  a  gain  of  $iM 
Perhaps  because  of  the  lime  in  the  slag  In  the  potash  series,  an  ai^lication  of 
80  lb&  of  potash  as  sulphate  gave  an  increased  profit  of  $16.31  per  acre  or 
$10.95  more  than  the  plat  treated  only  with  nitrogen  and  phospliates.  All 
things  considered,  phosphates  appear  to  have  reduced  the  yields  and  the  beit 
results  were  obtained  on  plats  that  received  no  phosphate  whatev^,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  clay  plat  which  received  basic  slag. 

Varieties  producing  little  or  no  fertile  pollen  were  planted  chess-board  fiiAioo 
with  others.  Eighteen  rows  were  bagged  and  artificially  pollinated  with  nega- 
tive results.  Of  the  hybrids  which  have  been  grown  to  maturity  none  rtiowB 
particular  promise.  Of  4,086  seedlings  planted  in  1907,  88  are  of  soiBdent 
Talue  to  be  retained.  Of  14  seedlings  obtained  in  1902  from  B  208  and  D  96, 
4  have  excelled  White  Transparent  with  yields  ranging  from  5,589  to  «,W8 
lbs.  of  sugar  per  acre. 
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A  list  of  the  selected  varieties  for  1909  is  giyen  in  which  each  variety  and 
its  characteristics  are  described.  On  black  soils  in  1909,  plants  of  B  0450  and 
B  1S70  yielded  0,429  and  5,750  lbs.  of  sugar  per  acre,  respectiyely,  as  com- 
pared with  3,827  lbs.  from  White  Tranq;>arent  On  red  soUs,  the  plants  and 
rattoons  of  B  3390  and  B  370  averaged  7,474  and  7,235  lbs.  of  sugar  per  acre^ 
respectively,  as  compared  with  0,501  from  White  Tranqpar^t  During  the 
p^iod  190&-1909,  plants  of  B  147  and  B  1529  yielded  0,551  and  0,451  lbs.  of 
sugar  per  acre,  respectively,  as  compared  with  5,840  from  White  TranqMirent 
B  6450  and  B  1753  proved  best  in  germinative  power  and  freedom  from  rotten 
canes.  The  results  with  canes  grown  experimentally  on  various  estates  are 
given  in  detail  in  58  tables. 

Turnip  manurial  and  variety  experiments,  1909-10,  A.  Macphkbsoit  (Jour. 
New  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr.,  1  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  406-421,  figs.  4).— The  author  re- 
ports the  results  of  variety  and  manurial  experiments  with  turnips. 

Parafleld  seed  wheats,  A  E.  V.  Richabdson  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  8o.  Aust., 
H  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  476r-486,  figs.  i7).~The  author  announces  that  the  depart- 
ment has  seed  wheat  of  certain  varieties  for  distribution,  and  presents  i^ioto- 
graphs  of  2  different  aspects  of  the  heads  of  each  of  10  varieties.  The  cultural 
value,  botanical  characteristics,  cropping  power,  and  resistance  to  disease  or 
drought  are  briefly  stated  in  discussion  of  the  several  varieties. 

Weed  studies,  E.  Vitek  (Manatsh.  Landw.,  S  (1910),  No.  11,' pp.  9SS-544).-~ 
This  article  reports  the  results  of  pot  experiments  with  sand,  field  soil,  and  clay, 
with  rye,  summer  wheat,  barley,  oats,  charlock,  white  radish,  com  cockle,  com 
poppy,  com  flower,  plantain  (Plantago  lanceolata),  sorrel,  and  (Bumew  aceio- 
8ela).  Tables  state  the  amounts  of  the  more  important  salts  present  in  the  soil 
and  the  analyses  of  the  different  species  after  30  and  00  days'  growth. 

Studies  of  the  rate  of  food  assimilation  in  different  soils  indicated  that 
assimilation  during  the  first  30  days  was  considerable,  but  that  the  weeds 
excelled  the  grains  in  this  respect,  especially  on  soils  containing  a  limited  supply 
of  plant  food. 

HOBTICULTXTBE. 

A  manual  of  horticultural  plant  breeding,  M.  L5bneb  (LeUfaden  fUr 
gSrtnerische  Pfiamenziichtung.  Jena,  1909,  pp.  VII +160,  figs.  !(?).— This  is 
/essentially  a  manual  of  information  for  the  commercial  breeding  of  new  orna- 
mentals, fraits,  and  vegetables. 

Part  1  discusses  the  principles  underlying  the  production  of  new  plants 
directly  from  seedling  variations  and  mutations,  through  long  continued  selec- 
tion, crossing,  hybridizing,  sport  variation,  and  graftage,  and  from  importations. 
A  short  descriptive  account  is  also  given  of  the  work  of  the  seed  breeding  sta- 
tion at  Sval5f,  Sweden.  Part  2  deals  specifically  with  the  progress  which  has 
been  made,  including  methods,  in  the  development  of  various  new  flowers, 
shrubs,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  together  with  suggestions  for  further  improve- 
ment by  breeding  and  the  naming  and  introduction  of  novelties. 

A  new  method  of  preserving  flower  pollen  In  a  viable  condition,  J.  Simon 
(Gartenwelt,  15  (1911),  No,  7,  pp.  94,  95).— As  a  result  of  his  investigations 
on  the  longevity  of  pollen  of  various  plants,  the  author  concludes  that  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere  is  an  important  factor  in  preserving  the  polloi.  By  the  use 
of  water-free  calcium  chlorid  in  sealed  vessels  to  absorb  the  humidity  of  the 
inclosed  air,  pollen  grains  of  the  pumpkin  were  preserved  for  5  weeks  in  a 
viable  condition  and  fresh  pollen  of  Rhododendron  kohinoor  for  13  weeks. 

The  author  recommends  the  use  of  the  following  method  in  preserving  pollen 
from  various  plants :  The  pollen  is  collected  in  a  glass  vessel  from  4  to  5  cm. 
deep  and  0.5  cm.  wide  and  the  mouth  loosely  plugged  with  wadding.    In  a  vessel 
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from  13  to  14  cm.  deep  and  about  5  ta  8  cm.  wide  water-free  caMum  chloiid 
Is  placed  to  a  depth  of  about  3  cm.  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  wadding  about 
2  cm.  deep.  The  smaller  vessel  containing  the  pollen  is  then  placed  inside  the 
larger  vessel,  which  is  then  sealed.  The  vessel  should  be  opened  for  aiMnt 
periods  only,  since  the  calcium  chlorid  will  absorb  humidity  from  the  exterior 
air. 

[Report  of]  Massachusetts  Asparagus  Growers'  Association,  T.  Hdixis 
{Mass.  Asparagus  Growers*  Assoc,  [Rpt,],  1910,  pp.  5). — ^A  brief  progress  repc»t 
is  given  of  the  cultural  experiments  with  asparagus  being  conducted  at  Gen- 
cord,  Mass.,  cooperatively  by  the  Massachusetts  Experimait  Station,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Massachusetts  Asparagus  Growers^ 
Association. 

One  bed  of  asparagus  set  out  in  the  spring  of  1909  was  cut  profitably  and 
without  injury  in  the  following  season.  This  phenomenal  growth  is  attribute 
to  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  use  of  roots  from  selected  seed  of 
plants  having  a  carefully  selected  ancestry. 

Experiments  in  the  use  of  vetch  and  crimson  clover  as  cover  crops  indicate  that 
farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  CJoncord  can  profitably  grow  their  own  seed  of  these 
crops.  For  the  favorable  develoi»nent  of  seed,  however,  it  is  advisable  to 
furnish  vetch  with  something  to  climb  on,  brush  being  used  with  success  at  tiie 
substation. 

The  worlc  of  breeding  asparagus  riesistant  to  rust  which  is  being  conducted 
by  J.  B.  Norton  of  this  Department  has  progressed  favorably.  One  variety,  the 
New  American,  used  as  a  male  parent  has  demonstrated  prepotency  beyond  all 
others  in  the  experimeats.  Although  rust  conditions  were  serious  in  1910,  all 
of  the  seedlings  resulting  from  crosses  between  the  a1x)ve  male  parent  and 
various  female  parents  were  in  ftiirly  vigorous  condition.  A  number  of  these 
crosses  showed  almost  no  rust;  one  entire  division  from  one  particular  female 
was  thrifty  and  showed  no  rust  at  all.  It  is  hoped  that  from  this  latter  mating 
and  its  progeny  a  rust-resistant  strain  will  be  secured, 

French  method  of  Intensive  cultivation  and  asparagus  forcing,  H.  Hna- 
MAN  {[Louisville,  Ky,,  1910'\,  pp.  50,  flgs.  5).— A  brief  popular  treatise  on  inten- 
sive vegetable  culture. 

Sterility  in  fruit  trees,  B.  Wallis  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  9  (1911),  No.  1, 
pp.  10-19,  figs.  S), — ^A  popular  discussion  of  the  causes  and  remedies  fur 
sterility.  With  a  view  to  assisting  prospective  planters  in  securing  adequate 
cross-pollination  in  their  orchards,  lists  are  given  of  the  different  varieties  of 
apples,  x)ears,  plums,  peaches,  and  cherries  and  their  blossomthg  periods  in  tiie 
various  fruit-growing  centers  of  Victoria. 

Apple  culture  in  Ohio,  F.  H.  Ballou  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  217,  pp.  527-559,  figs. 
17). — ^This  bulletin  discusses  apple  growing  in  Ohio  relative  to  its  past,  presoit, 
and  future,  together  with  the  essentials  of  successful  apple  culture,  including 
the  location  of  the  orchard,  elevation,  soil,  culture,  planting,  varieties,  pruning, 
renewal  of  old  orchards,  spraying,  and  thinning.  The  bulletin  concludes  with 
an  account  of  successful  demonstration  work  conducted  in  Washington  Coonty 
In  1909  in  the  spraying  for  control  of  apple  scab. 

In  the  spraying  experiments  standard  Bordeaux  mixture  (4:6: 50)  was  largely 
used  as  the  fungicide  and  arsenate  of  lead  as  the  insecticide.  The  work  was 
conducted  in  3  orchards  which  had  for  several  years  failed  to  produce  market- 
able fruit  The  results  for  each  orchard  are  presaited  in  detail.  The  som- 
roarized  results,  based  on  many  counts  from  different  sprayed  and  unsprajed 
trees  in  the  3  orchards,  show  for  the  sprayed  trees  70  per  cent  of  sound,  perfect 
apples,  17  per  cent  very  slightly  scabbed,  and  13  per  cent  defbrmed  by  scab; 
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for  the  onsprayed  trees  0.8  per  cent  sound,  perfect  apples,  35  per  cent  very 
slislitly  scabbed,  and  74.2  per  cent  deformed  by  scab. 

Some  snfirfiTMtions  for  Rhode  Island  apple  growers,  A.  £.  Stenb  (Ann.  RpU 
Bd.  Agr.  R.  /.,  25  (1909),  pp.  93-181,  pis.  21,  figs.  22).— This  is  a  popular 
treatise  on  apple  culture  with  special  reference  to  Rhode  Island  conditions.  It 
discusses  the  financial  outlook  in  orcharding,  orchard  conditions  in  Rhode 
Island,  purchase  of  nursery  stock,  yarleties,  soil  and  site,  preparation  of  new 
land,  planting  and  cultivation,  cover  crops,  cross-pollination,  pruning,  thinning, 
orchard  fertilization,  insects,  plant  diseases  and  spraying,  protection  against 
mice  and  other  rodents,  renewal  of  old  orchards,  dwarf  apples,  harvesting  and 
marketing,  storage,  and  apple  by-product& 

Hew  method  of  grafting  flg  and  olive  trees,  G.  0.  Roedino  (CoZ.  OiUt., 
S6  {1911),  No.  7,  pp.  195,  198,  figs.  -J).— The  method  of  grafting  which  is  here 
described  and  illustrated  consists  essentially  in  inserting  the  scions  in  notches 
at  the  side  of  the  top  of  the  stock  instead  of  in  a  cleft  as  in  the  ordinary  cleft 
grafting.  The  scion  is  placed  against  the  stock  and  the  outline  of  the  scion  is 
cut  into  the  stock  so  that  when  the  bark  is  removed  the  scion  fits  closely  into 
the  groove  made  for  it  The  author  claims  to  have  no  difllculty  in  making  fully 
90  per  ceit  of  the  scions  grow  by  this  method  of  grafting,  although  it  can  not 
be  employed  until  the  sap  begins  to  fiow. 

Viticultore  and  vine  improvement,  DttMMucB  (Ber.  Orossh.  Bad.  Landw. 
Vers.  AnsU  Augustenberg,  1909,  pp.  1S0-U0).-^A  report  on  the  viticultural 
section  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
including  tabular  data  showing  the  condition  of  European  grapes  grafted  on 
various  American  stocka 

Single  character  v.  tout-ensemble  breeding  in  grapes,  T.  V.  Munsoit  {Amer. 
Breeders  Mag.,  1  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  274-279). — In  this  discussion  the  author 
advocates  general  character  breeding,  or  the  production  of  as  many  desirable 
points  as  possible  in  the  product. 

His  experience  in  breeding  grapes  has  shown  that  it  is  not  safe  to  assume 
that  the  female  parent  transmits  vine  characteristics  while  the  male  transmits 
fruit  characteristica  The  following  law  has  been  determined  with  several 
pairs  of  species  to  the  second  generation :  "  Species  of  grapes  very  uniform  in 
character  when  hybridized  with  species  of  very  variable  character  give  progeny 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  uniform  species  dominant" 

Experiments  with  phylloxera-resistant  stocks  at  Howlong  State  Viti- 
ctdtoral  Station,  M.  Blunno  (Agr.  Qaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  21  (1910),  No.  11,  pp. 
975-98S). — ^The  results  for  the  3  years,  1908-1910,  are  given  of  experiments 
conducted  to  note  the  grape-bearing  capacity  of  European  vines  grafted  on 
various  phylloxera-resistant  stocks.  The  data  show  the  yield  per  acre  and 
analysis  of  the  grapes  for  each  season. 

The  hybrid  direct  bearers  in  the  valley  of  the  Bhone  in  1910,  A.  Dis- 
MOUUNB  and  V.  Villard  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.  (Ed.  VEst-Centre),  S2  (1911), 
Nos.  S,  pp.  84-^6;  4,  pp.  112-118;  5,  pp.  1S2-1S7;  6,  pp.  180-1 83). ^Ab  in  previous 
years  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  340)  notes  and  data  are  given  of  a  large  number  of 
hybrid  direct  bearing  grapes.  In  conclusion  the  various  hybrids  are  classified 
relative  to  their  resistance  to  mildew  in  1910,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil  best  suited  for  them,  and  according  to  the  intensity  of  coloration  of 
tlieir  must 

[Cacao  manorial  plats  in  Dominica],  H.  A.  Tempany  (Imp.  Dept.  Agr.  West 
Indies  Bpis.  Bot.  8ta.  Dominica,  1909-10,  pp.  22-33).— The  results  to  date  are 
given  of  the  fertilizer  and  mulching  experiments  being  conducted  with  cacao  at 
the  Dominica  Botanic  Station,  including  results  of  fertilizer  experiments  con- 
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ducted  in  Beveral  county  districta    The  results  as  a   whole  confirm  tbose 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  343). 

The  oil  palm,  P.  Hubebt  (Le  Palmier  a  Hutte.  Paris,  1911,  pp.  IX-\-SH,  figt. 
100). — A  treatise  on  the  oil  palm  (EUHs  guineensis)  with  particular  r^ereoce 
to  the  French  Coloniee. 

Part  1  contains  general  considerations  relative  to  the  palm-oil  industry  and 
discusses  the  botany,  varieties,  and  geographical  distribution  of  the  oil  palm, 
together  with  its  habitat,  climatic  and  soil  requirements,  details  of  the  caltnre 
and  management  of  oil-palm  plantations,  harvesting,  returns,  diseases  and 
other  enemies,  and  various  uses  in  producing  countries.  Part  2  treats  in  detail 
of  the  technology  of  the  palm-oil  industry  both  in  producing  and  importing 
countries,  including  the  properties  and  uses  of  palm  oiL  Part  3  discusses  the 
commercial  and  economic  phases  of  the  industry.  Part  4  consists  of  a  memo- 
randum of  information  relative  to  the  French  Colonies  with  special  reference 
to  the  oil  palm  and  its  industries. 

Papers  on  the  oil  palm,  A.  Chevaldsb  iV4g.  Utiles  Afrique  Trop.  Framc^ 
1910,  No,  7,  pt.  1,  pp.  127). — ^These  papers  as  a  whole  consist  of  the  results  of 
the  author's  investigations  of  the  oil  palm  {BkHs  guineensis)  in  French  West 
Africa. 

Chapter  1  contains  general  considerations  relative  to  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  the  palm-oil  industry,  and  the  succeeding  chapters  deal  with  the 
oil  palm  relative  to  its  history,  geographical  distribution,  botany,  varieties, 
biology,  and  culture,  the  harvesting  of  the  fruits,  preparation  of  the  oil  and 
nuts,  marketing  and  exporting,  and  the  future  of  the  oil  palm  and  methods  of 
increasing  its  production  in  the  French  colonies.  The  principal  publications 
dealing  with  the  oil  palm  are  listed. 

Isothermic  installations  for  the  transport  of  fruits,  Danis  (1.  Cong.  Inter- 
nat.  Froid  [Paris],  Rap.  et  ComwAin.  1908,  III,  pp.  697-7 15). —A  paper  read 
before  the  First  International  Congress  of  Refrigeration,  Paris,  1908,  in  wtiicfa 
the  author  discusses  the  various  methods  and  equipment  involved  in  the  cold 
storage  tran8iK>rtation  of  fruits. 

Befrigeration  of  citrus  fruits  in  transit  from  California,  J.  S.  Leo>s  (/. 
Oong.  Intemat.  Froid  [Paris],  Rap.  et  Commun.  1908,  III,  pp.  602-612). ^A papCT 
on  this  subject  presented  to  the  First  International  Congress  of  Befrigeration, 
Paris,  1908,  in  which  the  author  deals  largely  with  the  methods  of  opera- 
tion employed  by  the  refrigerator  car  line  service  in  handling  the  citrus  fmit 
crop  of  California. 

Sea  transport  of  bananas  by  refrigeration,  H.  J.  Wabo  (/•  Oong.  Intemat. 
Froid  [Paris],  Rap.  et  Commun.  1908,  III,  pp.  775-780,  figs.  2). — In  this  paper 
which  was  presented  before  the  First  International  Congress  of  RefrigeratioD, 
Paris,  1908,  the  refrigerating  and  ventilating  systems  used  in  the  Engliflh 
banana  trade  are  described. 

Tests  made  on  flowering  plants  in  the  cold  storage  plant  at  Amsterdam, 
P.  DK  Vries  (i.  Cong.  Intemat.  Froid  [Paris],  Rap,  ct  Commun.  1908,  HI,  PP- 
10-13). — ^A  paper  presented  to  the  First  International  Congress  of  Refrigeration, 
Paris,  1908,  in  which  the  general  results  are  given  of  a  comparative  trial  of 
various  flowering  shrubs  and  bulbs  to  determine  the  effect  of  artificial  cold 
storage  upon  their  subsequent  growth  and  flowering. 

For  the  most  of  the  plants  stored  no  particular  influence,  either  favorable  or 
unfavorable,  was  produced  by  the  cold.  Lilacs  and  lilies  of  the  valley,  how- 
ever, were  considerably  improved  by  cold  storage,  both  as  to  the  dev^opment 
of  the  flowers  and  in  hastening  the  blossoming  period.  The  cold-storage  process 
appears  to  be  especially  applicable  in  countries  such  as  Holland  whae  the 
winter  dormant  period  often  does  not  set  in  until  the  end  of  December. 
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The  book  of  the  flower  show,  C.  H.  Cubtib  (London  and  New  York,  1910, 
pp.  IX-^109,  pU,  i6).— This  is  presented  as  a  reference  handbook  for  those  hav- 
ing  the  management  of  flower  shows  and  the  compilation  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  use  of  horticultural  societies.  Directions  are  also  given  for  pre- 
paring cut  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  for  exhibition. 

Fertilizer  tests  with  variegated  forms  of  Pelargonium  and  Ligularia, 
K.  Weydahl  (Tidsakr.  Norake  Landhr,,  17  (1910),  No,  6,  pp.  £75-285) .—The 
author  discusses  the  phenomena  of  variegation  in  plants  and  describes  fertilizer 
tests  omducted  with  variegated  varieties  of  Pelarg<mium  and  Llgularla 
(Senecio)  to  determine  the  influence  of  fertilisers  on  the  formation  of  varie- 
gated leaves. 

With  the  Pelargonium  the  nltrog^ous  fertilizers  appear  to  counteract  either 
directly  or  Indirectly  the  formation  of  yellow  and  white  variegations.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  appear  to  favor  the  formation  of  spots  on  leaves  of  the  leopard 
plant  (Senecio  k€Bmpferi,  var.  aureo-maculatua)  to  a  marked  degree.  The 
author  concludes  that  variegation  appears  to  be  an  inherited  character  with 
Pelargonium  and  to  be  intimately  related  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  On  the 
other  hand,  nitrogen  appears  to  stimulate  Indirectly  variegation  In  Llgularla 
without  any  particular  relation  to  the  growth  of  the  i^ant 

Gardens  near  the  sea,  Alice  Lounsbkbbt  (New  York,  [1910],  pp,  XV+274, 
pl9.  7S). — ^A  popular  treatise  dealing  with  the  making  and  care  of,  and  plant 
materials  for,  gardens  on  or  near  the  coast,  with  reference  also  to  lawns, 
grounds,  trees,  and  shrubbery.    The  text  is  fully  illustrated. 

FOBESTBT. 

The  development  of  British  forestry,  A.  C.  Fobbes  [London,  1910,  pp,  XI+ 
274,  pis.  S2). — ^Thls  work  presents  a  general  review  of  the  whole  problem  of 
afforestation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  landowner  and  of  the  practical  forester, 
many  lessons  being  drawn  from  the  continental  forestry  of  Europe.  The  suc- 
cessive chapters  discuss  some  national  aspects  of  forestry,  the  forest  require- 
ments of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  relation  of  agriculture  to  forestry  develop- 
ment, climate  and  tree  growth,  soil  and  surface  conditions  in  the  British  Isles, 
the  need  for  Improved  methods  and  practice  In  British  forestry,  the  economic 
value  of  the  British  forest  flora,  some  financial  aspects  of  British  forestry,  and 
the  state  and  private  ownership  of  woods. 

Forest  management  (forest  working  plans),  O.  A«  Sghbitck  (Aaheville, 
N.  C,  1907,  pp.  SS). — This  consists  of  a  guide  to  lectures  on  forest  management 
delivered  by  the  author  at  the  Blltmore  Forest  School. 

Eighth  report  of  the  forest  commissioner  of  the  State  of  Maine,  E.  E.  Ring 
(Rpt.  Forest  Comr.  Maine,  8  (1910),  pp.  110,  pis.  3,  flga.  2). —In  addition  to  the 
report  of  the  forest  commissioner,  which  Is  largely  comprised  of  a  r6sum6  of 
the  forest  fires  in  1909-10,  including  methods  of  fire  protection  and  suggestions 
for  improvement,  a  report  by  J.  M.  Briscoe  on  the  present  status  of  the  forestry 
department  at  the  University  of  Maine,  an  article  on  the  care  of  the  farm 
woodlot,  by  G.  E.  Tower,  and  the  results  of  a  special  study  made  by  S.  T.  Dana 
of  the  Forest  Service  of  this  Department,  relative  to  the  importance,  distribu- 
tion, and  utilization  of  the  paper  birch  in  Maine  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  443)  are 
appended. 

Communication  on  the  results  of  the  Saxon  state  forest  administration  in 
1900  (Tharand.  Foratl.  Jahrh.,  61  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  136-140).— A  statistical 
and  financial  statement  of  the  work  and  results  of  the  forest  administration 
hi  1909. 
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Proerress  report  of  forest  administration  in  the  Andamans  for  1900-10, 
H.  A.  Fabbinoton  {Rpt  Forest  Adm4n.  Andamans,  1909-10,  pp.  IV-\-SO).— The 
usaal  progress  report  relative  to  the  constitution,  management,  and  esquloitatkHi 
of  the  state  forests  in  the  Andamans,  including  a  financial  statement  for  the 
year.     The  important  data  are  appended  in  tabular  form. 

Coombe  plantation,  Keswick:  A  successful  plantation  at  a  high,  altitude, 
B.  L.  BoBmsoN  and  A.  L.  Watt  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  17  (1910),  2fo$.  4t 
pp,  265-289,  pis,  5,  figs,  S;  5,  pp.  $59-310) ,— The  data,  including  the  revenues, 
expenditures,  and  financial  returns,  are  given  of  a  19S-acre  plantation  princi- 
pally of  spruce  and  larch  started  at  Keswick,  England,  in  1848  and  on  wliich 
the  work  of  clean  cutting  was  started  in  1903.  Consideration  is  also  given  to 
the  effect  of  elevation  and  exposure  on  larch  and  spruce. 

Forest  fires,  A.  Jacquot  {Incendies  en  Por6t.  Paris  and  Nancy,  1904^  2.  ed^ 
pp.  400). — ^Thls  work  as  a  whole  comprises  a  handbook  of  informaticHi  relative 
to  the  appraisement  of  damage  from  forest  fire&  It  was  pr^)ared  with  tbe 
view  of  assisting  various  classes  of  laymen,  as  well  as  foresters,  in  the  appnise 
ment  of  damage  from  forest  fires,  in  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  compulsory 
acQuisitioD,  temporary  concessions,  and  generally  in  all  cases  of  injury  to  fore* 
crops.  Part  1  deals  with  the  Judicial  and  administrative  pliases;  part  2  dis- 
cusses the  general  principles  of  estimations,  rates,  and  values  of  a  forest  at  its 
different  ages ;  part  8  takes  up  in  detail  the  appraisement  of  damage  in  various 
forest  types;  and  part  4  contains  specimen  reports  and  refer^ice  tables. 

A  bibliography  of  the  works  consulted  is  given. 

Forest  fires,  A.  Jacquot,  trans,  by  C.  E.  C.  Fischeb  ( Calcutta,  1910,  pp.  XF-f 
278).— This  is  an  English  translation  of  the  above  work  made  with  the  view  of 
its  application  in  so  f&r  as  possible  to  the  question  of  forest  fires  in  India.  A 
r6sum6  of  the  Indian  laws  and  rules  connected  with  forest  fires  is  added  but 
the  bibliography  mentioned  above  is  not  included. 

The  use  book:  Water  power  {U.  fif.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  Serv.,  1911,  pp.  86).— 
This  section  of  the  use  book  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  542)  contains  regulations  and 
instructions  for  the  occupancy  and  use  of  the  National  Forests  for  purposes  of 
water  power  development  and  utilization.  These  instructions,  which  w^e 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  December  28,  1910,  supersede  all 
previous  regulations  for  like  purposes. 

Studies  of  trees  in  winter,  Annib  O.  Huntington  {Boston,  1910,  2.  ed.,f^ 
XXIV +198,  pis.  79,  figs.  5).— An  analytical  key  to  trees  in  winter,  based  Isrgelr 
on  the  contrasting  characters  of  the  buds,  leaf-scars,  and  stems,  has  been  added 
to  the  present  edition  of  this  work  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  664). 

Forest  border  studies  in  the  Austrian  Alps,  R.  M.  Graz  (Mitt.  Juii^ 
Perthes'  Oeogr.  Anst.  Erganziingsh.  168y  1910,  pp.  VIII-^102,  pi.  1,  map  i)  — 
Part  1  of  these  studies  comprises  a  detailed  survey  relative  to  the  locations  of 
the  climatic  timber  line  in  the  several  parts  of  the  Austrian  Alps.  Part  2  Is 
largely  a  theoretical  consideration  of  the  relation  between  the  timb»  line  and 
the  climatic  factors. 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  some  timbers  of  the  AiKentina  Chaco,  D. 
Mabcelo  de  Blochouse  (Min,  Agr.  [Argentina],  Div.  Ensenanea  Agr.  [rub.].\* 
Her,,  1910,  No,  12,  pp.  24).— K  brief  description  of  69  forest  species  occurring  in 
the  vicinity  of  Resistencia,  Argentina.  The  data  for  each  species  include  tl»e 
common  and  botanical  name,  average  growth  dimensions,  appearance,  density, 
and  uses  of  the  wood.  The  species  are  further  classed  relative  to  th^  valne 
for  tanning  purposes,  as  fruit  trees,  and  as  yielding  medicines  and  tinctowB. 
Data  are  also  given  on  the  principal  mechanical  properties  of  24  species. 

In  the  Landes  country.—Exploitation  of  resinous  forests,  J.  H.  BiciiP 
(Att  Pwys  Landais:  Exploitation  des  ForHs  R6sineuses.  Paris,  1911,  pp.  Ul 
figs.  20,  map  i).— This  is  a  historical  account  of  the  fixation  of  sand  dunes  and 
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the  developmoit  of  Maritime  pine  forests  in  the  departments  of  Gironde  and 
Landes,  including  a  sketch  of  the  nuinners  and  characteristics  of  the  people,  a 
study  of  the  exploitation  of  the  Maritime  pine,  and  a  discussion  of  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  modem  life  in  the  Landes. 

The  principal  and  intermediate  yield  of  red  beech  in  Saxony,  M.  Kunss 
(Tharand,  Forstl.  Jahrh.,  61  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  97-110),— ^The  data  here  pre- 
sented consist  of  measurements  which  have  been  made  of  88  experimental  areas 
since  1880,  and  include  Information  relative  to  the  location  and  age  of  each 
stand,  the  number  of  trees,  and  the  basal  area  and  volume  of  wood  per  hectare, 
both  in  the  dominant  and  secondary  foresta  A  table  shows  the  distribution  of 
various  sizes  of  wood  in  the  different  experimental  areas. 

Fonns  and  variations  of  the  common  pine  (Finns  sllvestris),  M.  Kmnn 
(Ztachr.  Forst.  u,  Jagdw,,  4$  {1911),  No.  i,  pp.  4-^5,  pU.  2).— A  study  of  the 
variability  of  the  common  pine  as  occurring  in  different  Ihiropean  countries,  in 
which  a  large  number  of  characteristic  variations  are  illustrated  by  drawings 
reproduced  from  photographs.  The  study  has  a  special  bearing  <m  the  question 
of  procuring  seeds  from  countries  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  similar  to 
those  existing  where  the  stand  is  to  be  established. 

In  the  experience  of  the  author  unsuitable  forms  may  be  detected  during  the 
first  year  of  the  seedlings.  These  should  be  discarded  since  variations  mani- 
fested in  youth  appear  to  be  maintained  or  even  to  be  intensifled  throughout  the 
liflB  of  the  tree. 

The  silviculture  of  Hardwidda  binata  (anjan),  D.  O.  Witt  (Indian  Forest 
Rec,  2  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  75-1S5,  pU.  17,  map  i).— A  detailed  study  of  this 
species  relative  to  its  botany,  utility,  distribution,  locality,  shape,  and  develc^ 
ment,  including  the  formation,  care,  and  regeneration  of  anJan  for^s,  with 
special  reference  to  the  anJan  forests  in  the  Nimar  district  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  India. 

Oermination  and  growth  of  sandal  seedlings,  Rama  Rao  (Indian  Forest 
Bee.,  2  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  1S7-157,  pis.  i(>).— A  brief  record  is  givoi  of  experi- 
ments in  germinating  and  propagating  sandal  seedlings  in  the  Kumool  district, 
Madras,  India.  From  the  knowledge  derived  from  these  experiments  it  ap- 
pears that  in-situ  sowing  is  both  better  and  cheaper  than  planting  out  nursery- 
raised  seedlings.  A  number  of  plates  are  given  illustrating  the  development  of 
sandal  seedlings. 

On  West  African  plantation  rubber,  F.  Frank  and  E.  Mabckwald  (Pflanzer, 
6  (1910),  No.  17-18,  pp.  257-270). — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  a  number  of 
samples  of  West  African  rubber,  largely  Manihot  glaziovH,  which  were  coagu- 
lated by  various  methods.  The  data  show  the  method  of  coagulating  the  rub- 
ber, the  loss  in  washing,  the  resin  and  ash  content,  and  the  qualitative  composi- 
tion of  the  ash.  Analyses  of  the  vulcanized  product  are  also  given  for  14  of 
the  samples. 

Asphaltic  oils  in  the  preservation  of  railway  ties,  F.  W.  Ohebrinoton 
(Municipal  Engin.,  40  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  95-lOS,  figs.  -*).— In  this  paper,  which 
was  read  before  the  Wood  Preservers'  Association  at  Chicago,  the  author  pre- 
sesitB  considerable  data  based  upon  observations  and  various  experiments  rela- 
tive to  progress  made  in  the  use  of  asphaltic  base  oil  as  a  wood  preservative. 

DISEASES  OF  FLAITTS. 

Hotes  on  New  York  plant  diseases,  I,  F.  O.  Stbwabt  (New  York  State  8ta. 
Bui.  S28,  pp.  SOS-404,  pis.  18). — ^This  bulletin  contains  brief  notes  on  various 
plant  diseases  and  malformations  observed  in  New  York  during  the  past  10 
years,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  occurrence,  distribution,  and  im- 
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portance  of  the  diseaseB  of  economic  planta    A  bibliography  of  165  titles  1b 
appended. 

A  handbook  of  the  fungus  diseases  of  West  Indian  plants,  K.  Bancbott 
(London,  1910,  pp.  70,  pis.  6). — This  is  a  compilation  of  the  common  diseases  of 
economic  plants  of  the  West  Indies,  including  discussions  of  the  pathological 
effects  caused  by  these  fungi,  brief  taxonomic  descriptions  of  them,  and  reme- 
dies for  their  control. 

The  control  of  plant  diseases,  H.  H.  Whetzel  (New  York  ComeU  8ta.  Bui 
28S,  pp.  480-498,  figs.  17).— The  ssrmptoms  of  the  principal  diseases  of  orchard, 
truck,  and  field  crops  are  given,  together  with  directions  for  their  control. 

On  plant  diseases,  especially  of  agricultural  crops,  M.  L.  Mokienskh 
(Plantesygdomme  og  dieses  Bekcsin/pelse  s(prJig  hos  Landbrugsplanteme. 
Slagelse,  1910,  pp.  SI), — This  is  a  popular  discussion  of  the  plant  diseases 
commonly  met  with  in  agricultural  crops  in  Denmark,  together  with  methods 
for  th^r  control. 

ObMnrations  on  diseases  of  agricultural  crops,  F.  K.  Ravn  (TidUkr. 
Landhr.  Plant eavl,  16  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  758-758).— In  a  lecture  before  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Denmark  a  general  r^sum^  is  given  of  the  annual 
reports  published  on  the  subject  of  plant  diseases  in  Denmark  by  K  Rostrup 
from  1884  to  1905  and  by  the  author  from  1906  to  190a 

New  species  of  TJredinen,  VH,  J.  C.  Abthub  (Bvl.  Torrey  Bot.  Cluh,  97 
(1910),  No,  12,  pp.  569-580,  fig.  i).— The  author  describes  15  new  species  and 
combinations  of  rusts,  among  which  may  be  noted  Puccinia  deschampsia  on 
Deschampsia  ctBspitosa  from  Colorado,  Vromyces  glyceric  on  Olyceria  sep- 
ientrionalis  and  G.  acvti flora,  and  Peridermium  fructigenum  on  Tsuga  cana- 
densis from  Connecticut. 

Cultures  as  a  means  for  a  better  differentiation  of  the  syBtematio  position 
of  certain  Hyphomycetes,  O.  Appex  and  H.  W.  Wollenwebeb  (Ber.  Devt.  Bot. 
GeselL,  28  (1910),  No.  8,  pp.  4S5-448,  pi.  i,  figs.  iS).— As  a  result  of  cultures  on 
various  media,  such  as  potato  stems  and  tubers,  peas,  beans,  etc  of  certain 
species  of  the  Hyphomycetes,  especially  of  the  genus  Fusarium,  the  authors 
claim  that  the  various  stages  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  fungus  under  culture  can 
often  be  discovered.  Especially  may  the  perfect  stage  of  many  of  the  imp»- 
fect  fungi  and  variations  in  the  spores  be  thus  determined. 

On  the  biologry  of  Sclerospora,  a  parasite  of  the  Oraminen,  T.  PEQUOir 
(Oenthl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  28  (1910),  No.  22-24,  PP-  580-589,  figs.  «).— The 
author  discusses  the  effects  of  various  species  of  this  genus  on  their  respective 
hosts,  special  attention  being  given  to  malformation  of  the  spikes  of  Setaria 
viridis,  and  the'  production  of  witches'  brooms  on  Olyceria  festucteformis, 
Crypsis  acvleata,  0.  alopecuroides,  and  C.  schonoides  by  Sclerospora  macrospora. 

The  susceptibility  of  certain  cereals  to  smut,  L.  S.  Kunck  (Ann.  Rpt. 
Quebec  8oc.  Protec.  Plants  [etc.],  2  (1909-tO),  pp.  14,  15). — ^As  a  result  of  two 
years'  experiments  on  smut  infection  it  is  claimed  that  the  following  factors 
play  an  important  part  in  determining  the  amount  of  smut,  viz :  Season,  claae 
of  grain,  variety,  strain,  date  of  seeding,  size  of  seed,  rate  of  seeding,  date  of 
cutting,  and  manner  of  planting. 

Investigations  on  the  behavior  of  smut  spores  in  the  bodies  of  snlmsls  ^ 
and  in  stable  manure,  F.  Honcamp,  H.  Zimmebmann,  and  G.  Schkeidb 
(CentU.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  28  (1910),  No.  22-24,  PP-  590^07).— Tests  were 
made  on  the  viability  of  bunt  spores  (TiUetia  UBVis  and  T.  caries)  after  pas- 
sage through  the  digestive  tract  of  swine,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  rabbits,  chick- 
ens, and  pigeons,  and  also  on  the  possibility  of  infection  In  the  field  by  the  use 
of  stable  manures  contaminated  with  smut  spores. 
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It  was  found  that  the  bunt  spores  after  passage  through  the  digestive  tract 
bad  for  the  most  part  lost  their  power  to  germinate,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
swine.  The  death  of  the  spores  was  apparently  caused  by  the  acids  of  the 
digestlye  fluids.  The  high  degree  of  fluidity  preseit  in  the  digestive  tract  also 
Mndered  the  germination  of  the  spores.  The  excreta  as  such,  indeed,  injured 
tlie  viability,  but  in  none  of  the  experiments  was  the  ability  of  the  spores  to 
germinate  completely  destroyed. 

The  investigations  showed  that  in  practice  there  was  no  danger  of  bunt 
Infection  from  the  use  of  manure  from  animals  which  had  eaten  smutty  food. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  bunt  spore  balls  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  fields  can 
resist  cold,  drying,  and  dampness  for  two  years  without  losing  the  power  of 
germination,  but  that  when  these  spore  masses  are  brok^i  up  during  the 
reseeding  of  the  fields  to  grain  their  ability  to  produce  infection  would  depend 
upon  the  dampness  of  the  soiL 

The  enemies  of  oats,  D.  Bbocq-Rousbeu  and  E.  Gaiit  {Les  Ennemis  de 
L'Avak^e.  Paris,  1910,  pp.  XrV+184,  pis.  24).— The  authors  discuss  the  fungus 
and  insect  enemies  of  various  species  of  the  genus  Avena,  especially  those  of 
economic  value.  The  subject  matter  is  treated  under  two  heads,  viz,  enemies 
which  attack  the  plants  during  the  growing  period  and  those  which  infest  the 
grain  after  it  is  harvested. 

Figures,  brief  descriptions,  and  synonymy  citations  for  each  species  are  given. 
A  bibliography  is  appended. 

"  Take-all "  (Ophiobolus  grraminis),  A.  B.  V.  Richaboson  {Jour.  Dept.  Agr. 
So.  AubU  H  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  -*6M7i ) .—Attention  is  called  to  a  serious  out- 
break of  this  diesase  in  certain  sections  of  South  Australia,  in  which  the  wheat 
on  areas  of  from  1  to  50  acres  suddenly  contracted  the  disease  to  such  an  ex- 
t^it  that  not  even  one  bushel  per  acre  was  harvested.  Most  of  the  wheat  plants 
<iied  outright,  while  other  cereals  were  free  from  the  disease,  especially  oats. 

The  disease  appears  at  all  stages  of  growth.  If  the  attack  occurs  Just  before 
the  stalk  is  formed,  the  leaves  gradually  turn  yellow  and  the  plants  shrivel  up 
and  die.  At  other  times  it  attacks  the  wheat  after  it  is  in  head,  when  the  head 
suddenly  whitens  as  if  blighted,  and  the  entire  plant  dies. 

The  disease  attacks  wheat,  spear  grass,  and  barley  grass,  usually  occurring 
in  circular  patches,  and  in  all  cases  the  affected  plants  show  a  black  incrustation 
on  the  basal  portions  of  the  stem.  It  occurs  on  all  types  of  soils,  and  on  new 
as  well  as  on  old  land. 

Burning  the  stubble  has  resulted  in  crops  free  from  take-all,  but  it  is  stated 
that  the  best  method  of  control  is  to  starve  it  out  by  alternate  fallowing  and 
cropping  with  oats,  in  a  5-year  system  of  rotation,  with  wheat  as  the  first  and 
fifth  years'  crop. 

The  late  blight  of  celery,  S.  S.  Rogers  {California  8ta.  Bui.  208,  pp.  SS-llS, 
pi.  1,  figs.  18). — This  paper  covers  the  work  done  on  this  disease  {Septoria 
petroseUni  apii)  by  the  station  during  the  past  4  years,  including  the  observa- 
tions and  results  of  experiments  conducted  in  the  celery  fields  of  Orange  CJounty 
during  the  season  of  1909  and  the  spring  of  1910. 

After  a  brief  description  of  the  methods  used  in  growing  celery,  the  author 
gives  the  history,  distribution,  and  appearance  of  the  fungus,  together  with  the 
methods  used  for  its  control.  As  a  result  of  investigations  it  is  recommended 
that  a  5 : 6 :  50  Bordeaux  mixture  be  used  at  the  rate  of  30  to  40  gal.  per  acre 
when  the  plants  are  small,  the  amount  to  be  increased  as  the  plants  grow  until 
not  less  than  100  gal.  per  acre  is  used  on  plants  15  or  more  inches  tall.  The 
seedlings  should  be  sprayed  at  least  twice,  and  again  not  later  than  6  weeks 
after  transplanting  |nto  the  field,  or  earlier  if  blight  is  noticed.  Spraying 
should  then  be  done  once  a  month  until  the  seasonal  rains  or  heavy  fogs  come; 
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thereafter,  every  2  we^s  until  the  crop  is  harvested.  Wheie  the  plants  are 
over  15  in.  tall,  they  should  be  gone  over  twice  at  each  graying,  the  marhtne 
moving  in  an  opposite  direction  the  second  time.  Demonstration  plats  grayed 
according  to  these  directions  were  almost  entirely  free  from  blight,  ^Hiile  all 
checks  which  were  not  sprayed  at  all  were  practically  ruined. 

Brief  notes  are  also  appended  dn  oth&c  fungus  diseases  and  insect  pests  of 
celery. 

A  bacterial  disease  of  the  Irish  potato,  G.  H.  PsTHYBBm^  and  P.  A. 
MUBPHY  {Nature  ILondon],  85  (1910),  No.  ^148,  p,  296).^Id.  a  paper  read  l>e> 
fore  the  December  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  at  Dublin,  the  aothcNra 
describe  a  bacterial  disease  of  the  potato  plant  of  frequent  occurrence  In  Ire- 
land, and  give  an  account  of  the  organism  (for  which  the  name  BacUliu  m^an- 
ogenus  Is  proposed)  isolated  from  the  diseased  plants,  and  its  successful  inocu- 
lation on  healthy  plants  and  tubers. 

The  bacillus  produces  a  decay  of  the  living  tissues  of  a  variety  of  plants  in 
addition  to  the  potato,  and  resembles  in  many  respects  other  organisms  causing 
similar  diseases  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 

Some  observations  on  the  leaf-roll  disease  of  the  potato,  T.  Hedluitd 
(Tidskr.  Landtmdn,  31  {1910),  pp.  512-515,  532-541;  aha.  in  Bot.  CeiUhL,  Ilk 
{1910),  No.  22,  pp.  567,  568).— The  author  claims,  from  his  obs^vations  and 
study  of  the  disease  as  it  exists  in  southern  Switzerland,  that  it  can  originate 
without  infection  from  leaf-roll  diseased  plants,  and  is  caused  primarily  by  a 
checking  of  the  respiration  in  the  underground  parts  due  to  low  temperature  and 
rainy  weather  in  combination  with  a  packed  condition  of  the  soil  and  the  too 
great  depth  at  which  the  seed  tubers  have  been  planted.  The  diseased  ccmdi- 
tk)n  thus  produced  persists  throu^^out  the  entire  vegetative  period  of  the 
plants,  resulting  in  a  serious  checking  of  tuber  growth. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  the  disease  can  result  from  the  use  of  seed  tubers 
from  leaf-roll  diseased  plants,  evai  when  the  weather  conditions  and  other 
external  factors  in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth  are  entirely  favorable.  Hie 
author  believes  that  the  leaf-roll  disease  is  probably  not  infectious,  but  is  only  a 
pathological  adaptive  mutation. 

For  controlling  the  disease,  a  loose  seed  bed,  sound  seed  tubers,  not  too  deep 
planting  of  the  seed,  and  liming  the  soil  are  recommended. 

A  biochemical  study  of  the  leaf-roll  disease  of  the  potato. — ^I,  The  oxi- 
dases of  the  tubers,  G.  Dobt  {Kia^let.  Kozlem.,  IS  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  595-^15, 
dgm.  1;  Ztschr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  21  {1911),  No.  1-^,  pp.  10-17,  dgm.  i).— A 
study  was  made  of  the  oxidases  present  in  healthy  plants  and  those  attacked 
by  the  leaf-roll  disease,  in  which  oxygenase,  peroxidase,  and  tyrosinase  were 
found,  but  the  quantities  of  each  ferment  present  were  not  sufflcioit  to  distin- 
guish between  healthy  and  diseased  tubers  at  the  time  of  planting. 

A  brief  bibliography  is  appended. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  the  leaf -roll  disease  of  the  potato,  G.  K5cx 
and  K.  Kornauth  {Monatah.  Landw.,  5  {1910),  No.  12,  pp.  365-S69).-'This  to 
a  discussion  of  several  recent  articles  on  the  leaf-roll  disease  of  the  potato, 
especially  with  reference  to  its  cause. 

The  claims  made  by  Bohutinsky-Krizevci  (E.  S.  B.,  23,  p.  748)  and  Vanba 
(E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  154)  as  to  the  parasitic  nature  of  this  disease  are  held  to  be 
unsupported  by  other  investigators. 

Potato  spraying  experiments,  1910,  D.  Tubneb  {A4fr.  Students*  Qoz.,  n.  9er., 
15  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  38-ji2).—The  results  of  spraying  experimrats  conducted  to 
the  south  of  England  with  14:9:100  Bordeaux  mixtures  for  the  control  of  the 
late  blight  of  the  potato  {Phytophthora  infestans),  are  reported. 
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It  was  found  that  for  the  season  of  1910  late  spraying  was  more  profitable 
tlitii  early,  that  one  late  spraying  was  better  than  an  early  and  a  late  spraying, 
nd  that  Scotch  seed  potatoes  gave  better  results  as  regards  yield  and  disease 
FHifltaiice  than  Irish  seed  of  the  same  variety. 

Tests  of  summer  sprays  on  apples  and  peaches  in  1910,  G.  P.  Clinton  and 
W.  R  Bbitton  (Connecticut  State  8ta.  Rpt.  1909^10,  pt.  7,  pp.  58S-618,  pis,  8).— 
The  resalts  are  given  of  experiments  conducted  during  1910  with  various  lime- 
SDli^Qr  mixtures  as  regards  their  fungicidal  value  and  spray  injury  on  apples 
and  peaches. 

The  following  sprays  were  used:  (1)  Bordeaux  mixtures  4:4:50,  3:4:50, 
2:4:50,  and  1:4:50,  as  checks  in  addition  to  the  unsprayed  plats;  (2)  com- 
mocial  lime-sulphur  mixtures,  1 :  12  and  1:8  for  winter  treatment,  and  1 :  50, 
125:50,  and  1.5:50  for  summer  use;  (3)  the  trade  compounds  of  lime  and 
salphur,  Sulfocide,  Bogart's  Sulphur  Compound,  and  One  for  All;  (4)  self- 
boUed  lime-sulphur  mixture,  8 : 8 :  50.  To  all  of  the  sprays  except  Sulfocide,  3 
Ib&  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  50  gal.  of  the  mixture  was  added. 

From  two  to  four  summer  treatments  for  the  fungus  and  insect  enemies  of 
the  apple  were  found  necessary.  The  commercial  (1.5:50)  and  self -boiled 
Ume-solphur  sprays  produced  no  appreciable  injury  to  the  apple  foliage,  but  a 
di^t  russeting  of  the  fruit  was  noticeable  in  some  cases,  while  the  trade  com- 
pounds of  sulphur,  especially  when  combined  with  an  insecticide,  often  pro- 
duced serious  leaf  bum  and  fruit  fall.  In  all  orchards  the  sprayed  trees  gave 
a  lower  p^trentage  of  fungus  infection  than  the  check  trees,  although  the  dlf- 
fereoce  was  not  great,  due  to  the  unfavorable  season  for  the  general  develop- 
ment of  fungus  diseases.  The  treatments  reduced  the  insect  injury  of  the  ai^le, 
especially  that  due  to  the  codling  moth,  more  than  one-half. 

In  the  spraying  experiments  with  peaches,  the  brown  rot,  leaf  curl,  scab, 
CTiPculio,  peach  sawfly,  and  San  Jos6  scale  were  especially  under  observation. 
Varieties  very  susceptible  to  the  brown  rot  were  selected  for  the  tests,  and 
aboat  126  trees  were  sprayed  from  1  to  4  times.  Self-boiled  lime  sulphur, 
8 : 8 :  50 ;  Sulfocide,  1 :  400 ;  Niagara  lime  sulphur*  1 :  75  and  1 :  100 ;  and  potassium 
Bolphid,  1 :  50,  were  the  sprays  used.  Three  summer  treatments  were  given  in 
all  of  the  orchards,  and  in  the  first  and  second  applications  arsenate  of  lead  at 
the  rate  of  3  lbs.  to  50  gal.  was  used.  The  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  caused  no 
foliage  Injury.  The  1 :  75  Niagara  lime-sulphur  produced  a  slight  injury,  while 
tlie  other  sulphur  mixtures  tested  were  not  injurious  when  used  alone,  but  when 
combined  with  arsenicals  often  caused  serious  foliage  damage.  Both  self-boiled 
and  Niagara  lime-sulphur  mixtures  gave  good  results  in  checking  fungus  dis- 
eaeea.  Peaches  sprayed  for  leaf  curl  on  April  1  with  a  1 : 9  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  mixture  showed  only  a  trace  of  the  disease,  while  trees  sprayed  for 
brown  rot  with  the  self-boiled  and  Niagara  lime-sulphur  mixtures  3  times 
daring  the  summer  had  over  50  per  cent  less  rot  than  the  unsprayed  trees. 
Not  only  was  the  rot  prevented,  but  the  sprayed  fruits  kept  better  after  picking. 

On  the  whole,  the  authors  recommend  for  general  use  the  self-boiled  lime- 
Bolphur  mixture  for  a  summer  fungicide,  although  a  commercial  lime-sulphur 
mixture  like  the  Niagara  at  1 :  100  solution  may  prove  valuable  on  the  peach. 

Beport  on  a  disease  in  the  Taurian  limes  at  Antony,  W.  R.  Fisheb  (Quart, 
/our.  Farettry,  4  (1910),  No.  -J,  pp.  29S-$96)  .-—Atteation  is  called  to  a  slime 
flux  disease  of  these  exotic  limes  (TUia  dasyatyla)  which  has  up  to  the  present 
time  attained  five  of  the  trees  and  killed  two  of  them.  The  exact  cause  of  the 
disease  is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  due  either  to  infection  in  the 
nnrsery,  to  local  infection,  unsuitable  soil  at  Antony,  injury  by  frosts,  or  to  the 
DQsnitability  of  the  local  climate. 
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Studies  on  gummosis,  J.  Gbi^bs  and  P.  Sokaueb  (Notizhl,  K.  Bot  Ow^,  u. 
Mu8.  Berlin,  5  (1910),  No.  -^7,  pp.  188-197).'— In  a  review  and  discosslon  of 
gummosls  of  fruit  trees,  eegpecially  of  the  Amygdaiaceee,  the  authors  dalm  tbat 
this  trouble  results  from  a  normal  metabolic  assimilation  process  in  consequence 
of  wounds^  nutrition  disturbances,  bacteria,  etc.,  which  cause  irregularities  in 
the  assimilation  and  nutrition  processes. 

The  diseases  of  the  banana  in  Central  America  and  Surinam,  O.  Labbot 
{Jour.  Agr.  Trop.,  10  (1910),  No.  113,  pp.  828^32). — ^The  author  discusses  the 
so-called  Panama  disease  of  the  banana  which  is  threatening  tlie  total  destruc- 
tion  in  a  few  years  of  the  «itire  banana  plantations  of  Central  America.  Tte 
opinions  of  various  investigators  as  to  the  cause  of  this  disease  are  glvoi,  fol- 
lowed by  a  description  of  the  ^mptoms  of  the  disease  and  suggestions  as  to 
its  control.  The  planting  of  a  variety  of  Ck>ngo  banana  which  is  highly  resistant 
to  the  disease  is  now  in  progress  in  Surinam. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  a  species  of  bee  iujures  the  epidermis  of  the  yovng 
bananas  at  flowering  time,  causing  the  fruit  to  become  worthless  for  selling 
purposes. 

Studies  on  the  biology  of  Qymnosporangium  Juniperinum,  E.  Fischxi 
(Ztschr.  Bot.,  2  (1910),  No.  12,  pp.  7 53-7 6^) .—The  results  are  given  of  soccess- 
ful  cultures  of  a  6ymno^)orangium  from  Juniperus  commufUs  on  Borlnu  ter- 
nUnalis  and  8.  latifolia,  for^  which  the  name  of  G.  terminali-iuniperinum  n.  e^ 
is  proposed. 

O.  juniperinum  from  J.  communis  infected  iSf.  aucuparia,  8.  americana,  and 
8.  hyhrida.  As  cultures  of  G.  am^lcmchieris  on  Aronia  nigra,  the  usual  host  for 
G.  davinU,  were  unsuccessful,  the  author  claims  that  the  two  rusts  are  not 
identicaL 

The  fungus  root  tubercles  of  Ceanothus  americanus,  ElAagnos  argentea, 
and  Myrica  cerifera,  E.  G.  Abzbeboeb  (Mo.  Bot.  Gard.  Ann.  Rpt.,  21  (1910), 
pp.  60-102,  pis.  9). — ^After  a  brief  historical  review  and  summary  of  the  work 
done  by  previous  investigators  on  this  subject,  the  author  reports  a  study  of 
the  external  characters,  internal  structures,  and  the  relationship  of  the  fungus 
to  the  host,  of  the  tubercles  on  the  roots  of  Ceanothus,  Elaeagnus,  and  Myrica. 

For  the  tubercles  on  Ceanothus  it  was  found  that  the  infection  of  the  roots 
was  common  and  occurred  through  a  root  liair  or  an  ^idermal  cell.  Three  dis^ 
tinct  stages  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  fungus  were  noted,  viz,  (1)  the  mycelial 
stage  in  the  host  cell,  (2)  the  sporangia  stage  which  initiates  the  conditions  for 
the  digestive  cell,  and  (3)  the  last  stage  where  all  but  the  walls  of  the  mycelinm 
are  absorbed.  The  nucleus  of  the  invaded  host  cell  at  first  increases  in  volume 
and  in  the  size  of  the  nucleoli  and  the  amount  of  cliromatin  present,  but  lat^. 
following  the  vesicular  stage,  the  cytoplasm  and  nucleus  of  the  host  cell  are 
absorbed.  The  cell  contents  of  the  fungus  then  disappear  and  both  the  bort 
cell  and  the  fungus  die.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  tubercles  symbiosis  1b 
quite  apparent,  while  later  the  fungus  is  able  to  dissolve  the  cell  walls  of  tlie 
host. 

In  Eleeagnus  the  fungus  mycelium  is  much  narrower  than  that  of  Ceanotbos, 
branches  profusely  and  forms  vesicles,  the  cont^its  of  which  break  up  into 
several  segments.  The  fungus  is  not  entirely  absorbed  by  the  digestive  cell, 
nor  are  the  cell  walls  of  the  host  broken  down  by  the  fungus.  Both  the  host 
cells  and  the  fungus  finally  die. 

The  tubercles  and  fungus  of  Myrica  differ  in  many  reelects  from  those  d 
Ceanothus  and  Elseagnua  No  hypertrophy  or  symbiotic  relationship  exists  as 
in  the  other  two,  and  the  fungus  must  be  regarded  as  a  parasite. 
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The  form,  structure,  and  behavior  of  the  fungas  indicate  that  it  belongs  to 
the  genus  Actinomyces. 

An  extended  bibliography  is  appended. 

Botrytis  as  a  imraslte  upon  chrysanthemixms  and  poinsettias,  P.  Spauldinq 
(Mo,  Bot.  Gard.  Ann.  Rpt.,  21  (1910),  pp.  185-188,  pi  1 ) .—Attention  is  called  to 
the  attacks  of  this  fungus  (B.  vulgaris)  on  flowers  of  chrysanthemums,  on  the 
lower  leaves  of  poinsettias  (Euphorbia  pulcfterrima) ,  and  of  Primula  ohconica 
ffrandiflora  in  the  greenhouses  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens  at  St.  Louis. 

On  chrysanthemums  the  disease  first  appeared  as  tiny,  watery,  discolored 
spots  cm  the  petals,  looking  as  if  they  had  been  pricked  with  a  needle.  The  dis- 
eased areas  spread  rapidly  in  size  until  about  one-fourth  of  the  petal  was 
affected,  after  which  the  diseased  tissues  wilted  and  dried  up.  Later  the 
characteristic  fruiting  bodies  of  B.  vulgaris  appeared  on  the  wilted  petals. 

On  the  poinsettias  the  fungus  first  attacked  the  slightly  projecting  angles  of 
the  lower  leaves  of  the  plants,  causing  a  small,  deadened  area  at  the  very  tips 
of  the  angles,  while  on  the  lower  surface,  extending  along  the  larger  veins,  tiny 
white  drops  of  the  hardened  latex  could  be  seen.  These  small,  hardened  drops 
of  Juice  seemed  to  be  very  characteristic  of  this  disease  upon  the  poinsettias. 
As  the  disease  progressed,  the  affected  areas  l>ecame  larger  and  the  extreme  tips 
of  the  affected  angles  withered  and  l>ecame  discolored.  When  about  one-fourth 
of  the  leaf  surface  was  involved  the  leaf  was  prematurely  shed,  leaving,  for 
badly  diseased  plants,  a  bare  stem  with  a  broad  whorl  of  red  leaves  at  the  top. 
About  two  days  after  the  leaves  were  first  attacked,  Botrytis  spores  were  found 
in  thick  groups  on  the  surface  of  the  affected  areas. 

Iiimewater  Bordeaux  for  spraying,  D.  McAlpine  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria, 
8  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  728-7S2,  figs,  2). — ^A  Bordeaux  spray  consisting  of  10  oz.  of 
copper  sulphate,  8)  gaL  of  limewater,  and  water  to  make  up  the  50  gal.,  is  recom- 
mended in  place  of  the  usual  Bordeaux  mixture. 

It  is*  claimed  that  this  limewater  Bordeaux  mixture  is  cheaper  and  quicker 
acting  than  the  ordinary  Bordeaux.  Experiments  conducted  in  1008  on  apple 
black  spot  (Fusidadium  dendriticum)  showed  that  it  was  also  as  efficacious  in 
preventing  that  disease. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOOT— EHTOMOLOOT. 

African  game  trails,  T.  Roosevelt  (New  York,  1910,  pp.  XV +529,  pis.  50, 
map  1). — In  this  work  the  author  presents  an  account  of  the  scientific  expedi- 
tion to  British  East  Africa  which  was  sait  out  by  tiie  Smithsonian  Institution 
in  1909  for  the  collection  of  large  and  small  mammals.  The  main  part  of  the 
work  consists  of  15  chapters;  several  appendixes  include  a  list  of  the  large  and 
small  mammals  collected  during  the  trip,  notes  by  E.  Heller,  J.  A.  Loring,  and 
the  author  on  the  occurr^ice,  habits,  etc.,  of  many  species,  a  brief  report  of  a 
biological  survey  of  Mt  K^ia,  and  a  discussion  of  protective  coloration  in  ani- 
mals, etc. 

State  of  New  York  forest,  fish,  and  game  law,  1910  (Albany,  1910,  pp. 
2S4)' — An  act  relating  to  the  protection  of  the  forests,  fish,  and  game  of  the 
State,  enacted  in  1909  and  amended  in  1910,  and  other  data  are  brought  to- 
gether in  this  handy  pocket  form. 

The  mammals  of  West  Virginia,  F.  E.  Bbooks  (Rpt.  W.  Va.  Bd.  Agr.,  1910, 
No.  20,  pp.  9-SO). — ^Thls  list  of  the  known  living  and  recently  extinct  mammals 
of  West  Virginia  includes  brief  notes  on  each  form. 

The  A.  O.  XT.  check-list  of  North  American  birds  (New  York,  1910,  S.  ed., 
rev.,  pp.  430,  maps  2).— In  this  edition  the  ranges  of  species  and  geographical 
87402'*— No.  0—11-^ 5 
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races  hare  been  carefully  revised  and  greatly  extended,  the  names  conformlnjc 
to  the  latest  rulings  of  the  American  Ornithological  Union.  The  numbering  of 
the  i9>ecies  is  the  same  as  in  the  second  edition.  A  total  of  1,200  forms,  hidod- 
ing  804  species  and  396  subiq)ecie6,  are  listed. 

A.  O.  XT.  abridged  check-list  of  North  American  birds,  1010  (New  Yoft, 
1910,  pp.  77).— -A  pocket  chec^-list  of  numbered  scientific  and  popular  names, 
as  abridged  from  the  al>ove. 

Birds  of  South  Carolina,  A.  T.  Wayne  (Cfiarleston,  8.  C,  1910,  pp.  XZ/+ 
254,  map  1;  rev,  in  Science,  n.  aer,,  S2  {1910),  No.  828,  pp.  668,  669).— Tbis 
WOTlc  is  based  primarily  on  the  personal  observations  of  the  author  cootinued 
during  a  period  of  nearly  dO  years,  mainly  in  the  coast  region  of  the  State,  to 
which  it  was  his  intention  originally  to  limit  its  scope. 

The  introduction  by  the  editor,  P.  M.  Rea,  treats  of  the  physical  diTisiODS  of 
South  Carolina  and  the  history  of  South  Carolina  ornithology.  The  main  body 
of  the  work  consists  of  a  systematic  list  of  the  309  species  of  birds  of  the 
coast  region,  followed  by  an  annotated  list  of  28  additional  species  from  the 
interior  of  tlie  State  and  a  hypothetical  list  of  22  species.  A  bibliography  of 
about  200  titles  and  an  index  complete  the  volume. 

An  annotated  list  of  the  birds  of  Costa  Bica  including  Cocos  Island,  M.  A 
Carbikes,  Jr.  (Atm,  Carnegie  Mus.,  6  {1910),  No,  2-4,  pp.  SH-915,  map  I; 
rev.  in  Auk,  28  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  122-125). —In  this  work  a  total  of  753  species 
and  subspecies  is  recorded,  with  full  citations  of  Costa  Rican  references  and 
many  hitherto  unpublished  recorda  The  00  pages  of  introductory  matter  treat, 
among  other  subjects,  of  the  geography  and  physiography,  the  life  zones,  and 
the  history  of  the  ornithology  of  Costa  Rica. 

A  bibliography,  a  comprehensive  descriptive  list  of  localities  at  which  birds 
have  been  collected,  and  a  folding  map  of  Costa  Rica  are  included. 

Catalogrue  of  a  collection  of  birds  trom  Costa  Bica,  J.  F.  Ferby  {Pubs.  FiM 
Mm.  Nat.  Hist.  [Chicago^,  Omithol.  8er.,  1  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  257-282;  Yev.  in 
Auk,  28  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  125,  126).— This  Is  an  annotated  list  of  74  species 
collected  by  the  author  in  Costa  Rica  from  January  to  Mardi,  1906. 

Annual  report  of  the  state  ornithologist  for  the  year  1909  {Agr.  of  Man., 
51  {1909),  pp.  245-269,  pis.  2,  figs.  2).— The  recovery  of  species  of  birds  deci- 
mated by  the  elements  in  1903  and  1904  is  discussed  and  abstracts  of  reports 
regarding  the  breeding  of  martins  in  Massachusetts  in  1909  are  presented. 

The  results  of  investigations  of  the  possible  poisoning  of  birds  by  spraying 
trees  with  arsenical  insecticides,  conducted  during  the  year,  were  inconclusive. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  fatal  effects  of  such  spraying  have  been  exaggerated. 
"We  can  not  say  that  no  birds  die  from  eating  live,  poisoned  insects,  from 
eating  poisoned  foliage,  or  from  drinking  poisoned  water,  but  after  several 
years*  study  of  the  subject  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  although  probably 
some  birds  are  fatally  poisoned,  they  are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule." 

An  introduction  to  vertebrate  embryology,  A.  M.  Reese  {New  York  (tnd 
London,  1909,  2.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl,  pp.  XXI+S40,  pi.  1,  figs.  118).— The  embry- 
ology of  the  frog,  chick,  and  mammal  is  taken  up  in  this  work. 

Plague  in  England  {Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  55  {1910),  Nos.  21,  p.  1820; 
22,  p.  190S) . — It  has  been  found  that  plague  prevails  extensively  among  rats  In 
part  of  Suffolk,  one  of  the  eastern  counties  of  England,  and  that  a  few  cases 
have  occurred  in  man.  Hares  and  rabbits  have  also  been  attacked.  The  out- 
break seems  to  be  due  to  the  landing  of  an  infected  rat  or  rats  from  one  of 
the  many  grain  vessels  which  enter  the  river  Orwell  from  plague-infected 
countries.  Two  ferrets  are  said  to  have  died  from  plague  after  eating  a  dead 
rabbit 
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The  flaggellate  order  Binucleata,  M.  Habtmann  and  V.  Joixos  {Arch, 
Protistenk.,  19  {1910),  No.  i,  pp.  81-106,  figs.  12;  ahs.  in  Bui.  Inst.  Pasteur,  8 
{1910),  No.  IS,  pp.  574-^76).— This  article  deals  with  the  phylogeny  and 
classification  of  protozoa  occurring  in  the  blood.  The  author  recognises  7 
families  as  belonging  to  the  order,  namely,  Trypanoplasmids,  including  the 
genera  Prowazekia  and  Trypanoplasma ;  Trypanosomidee,  including  the  genwa 
Leptomonas,  Herpetomonas,  Trypanosoma,  Schizotrypanum,  and  Endotrypa- 
niuu;  Halteridiidae,  including  the  genus  Hemoproteus;  Leucocytozoidae,  includ- 
ing the  genus  Leucocytozoon ;  Hsemogregarinidse,  including  the  genera  Hsuno- 
gregarina,  Caryolysus,  and  Lanlsesterella ;  Piroplasmidae,  including  the  geiera 
Lelshmania,  Toxoplasma,  and  Babesia  (Piroplasma) ;  and  Plasmodiidse,  includ- 
ing the  genera  Achromaticus,  Polychromophilus,  Proteosoma,  and  Plasmodium. 

Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Div. 
Puhs.  Circ.  8,  pp.  S). — ^Thls  is  a  list  of  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey  of  this  Department  that  are  ayailable  for  distribution. 

[Beport  of  scientific  work  in  the  field  of  entomology  during  1906],  B. 
Stband  et  al.  {Arch.  Naturgesch.,  7S  {1907),  II,  No.  2,  S.  half,  pp.  F/-t-i856).— 
This  part  of  the  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  161)  catalogues  the 
Diptera,  Aphaniptera,  Trichoptera,  Neuroptera,  Mallophaga,  Thysanoptera,  Cor- 
rodentia,  Orthoptera,  Odonata,  etc.,  also  the  Myriopoda,  Arachnida,  Proto- 
tracheata,  and  Crustacea. 

Insects  of  the  year  1910  in  Iowa,  R.  L.  Websteb  {Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  3  {1910), 
No.  6,  pp.  502-504). — ^Among  the  more  important  insects  mentioned  are  Phyto- 
nomus  punctatus,  which  was  found  for  tlie  first  time  in  Iowa,  Pegomya  fusd- 
ceps,  SplumopJtorus  parvulus,  Aphis  setarUe,  Chaitophorus  negundinis,  Meliana 
olbiHnea,  and  Peronea  minuta. 

Second  annual  report  of  the  state  entomologist  of  Indiana,  B.  W.  Douglass 
{Ann.  Rpt.  State  Ent.  Ind.,  2  {1908-9),  pp.  2^8,  pi.  1,  figs.  167).— In  this  r^?ort 
brief  illustrated  accounts  are  given  of  some  of  the  more  important  insect  pests, 
plant  diseases,  etc.,  occurring  in  Indiana.  A  report  on  bee  inspection  in  1909, 
by  G.  S.  Demuth  (pp.  188-229)  and  the  horticultural  laws  of  Indiana  are 
appended. 

[Circulars  on  insect  pests  in  Nebraska],  H.  S.  Smith  et  al.  {Insect  Pest 
and  Plant  Disease  Bur.  Nebr.  1908,  Circs.  1,  pp.  4,  figs.  2;  2,  pp.  3,  fig.  1; 
S,  pp.  4,  figs-  2;  i,  pp.  i,  figs.  2;  5,  pp.  i,  figs.  2;  6,  pp.  4,  figs.  2;  7,  pp.  -J. 
fig.  1;  8,  pp.  4,  figs.  3;  9,  pp.  4,  figs.  3;  10,  pp.  4,  fig.  1;  11,  pp.  i,  fig.  1; 
1909,  Circ.  12,  pp.  6,  figs.  3). — ^These  circulars  are  devoted  respectively  to  the 
box  elder  aphis  {Chaitophorus  negwvdinis) ,  the  clover-hay  worm,  the  rose- 
chafer,  the  cotton  or  melon  aphis,  the  fall  webworm,  the  white-marked  tussock 
moth,  the  strawberry  leaf -roller,  the  potato  stalk  borer,  the  corn-ear  or  boll 
worm,  the  house  fly  and  allies,  a  plea  for  the  protection  of  our  birds  (E.  S.  B., 
21,  p.  246),  and  the  gipsy  and  brown-tail  moths. 

The  control  of  insect  pests,  M.  V.  Slinoebland,  G.  W.  Hebbick,  and  G.  B. 
Gbosby  {New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  283,  pp.  465-479,  figs.  15).— A  popular 
account  intended  for  ready  reference,  part  1  dealing  with  insects  and  their 
control  and  part  2  with  insecticides. 

Fortieth  annual  report  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario  {Ann.  Rpt. 
Ent.  8oc.  Ontario,  40  {1909),  pp.  144,  P^«.  7,  figs.  39 ).^Among  the  numerous 
papers  here  presented  are  the  following :  Reports  on  Insects  of  the  Year,  by  A. 
Gibson,  J.  B.  Williams,  and  C.  B.  Nash  (pp.  9-16) ;  Observations  on  a  few 
Insects  of  the  Season,  by  L.  Caesar  (pp.  16-18) ;  Nests  of  the  Brown-tail  Moth 
In  Importations  of  French  Nursery  Stock,  1909,  by  A.  Gibson  (pp.  19,  20) ; 
Nursery  Work  in  Ontario,  by  R.  C.  Treheme  (pp.  21-23) ;  Some  Guests  at  the 
Banquet  of  Blossoms,  by  F.  J.  A.  Morris  (pp.  23-30) ;  House  Flies  and  Their 
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Allies,  by  0.  G.  Hewitt  (pp.  30-^) ;  The  Origin  and  Diffusion  of  EtetomoIoglcU 
Errors,  by  H.  H.  Lyman  (pp.  46-51) ;  Conflicts  between  Ants,  by  G.  E.  Sanders 
(pp.  51-54) ;  The  Spmce  Budworm  {Tartrix  funUferana),  by  A.  Gibson  (pp. 
54-56) ;  The  Snow-white  Linden  Moth  {Ennomoa  aubsignarius) ,  by  A.  F.  Winn 
(pp.  56,  57) ;  Notes  on  Fruit  Tree  Scolytids,  by  J.  M.  Swaine  {pp,  58-63) ; 
'  Observations  on  Ontario  Insects  in  1909,  by  O.  J.  S.  Bethune  (pp.  6^-67) ; 
Injurious  Insects  of  Quebec,  1909,  by  W.  Lochhead  (pp.  67-73) ;  Anisoia  virffini- 
ensis  (pp.  73-75),  and  Adaptations  in  the  Structure  of  Insects  (pp.  76-82),  by 
T.  W.  Fyles ;  The  Acarina,  with  a  Host  Index  to  the  Species  Found  in  Ontario, 
by  T.  D.  Jarvis  (pp.  82-109) ;  and  The  Entomological  Record,  1909,  by  A- 
Gibson  (pp.  110-128). 

Injurious  insects  of  Ste.  Anne's,  season  of  1009,  J.  M.  Swaine  (Attn.  Rpt, 
Quebec  8oc.  Protec.  Plants  [etc,],  2  {1909-10),  pp.  \6-Se,  ftga.  18).— Notes  are 
given  on  the  occurrence  of  the  more  important  insect  pests  of  the  year. 

Insects  which  damage  saltbush,  W.  W.  Fbogqatt  {Agr  Oaz.  N.  8,  Tfales, 
21  {1910),  No,  6,  pp.  465-470,  pi.  1,  figs.  5).— The  larvae  of  several  species  of 
moths,  2  weevils  {Elfeagna  squamebunda  and  Belus  uraus  n.  sp.),  and  the  salt- 
bush  scale  {Pulvinaria  maakelli)  are  reported  to  be  pests  of  this  valuable 
fodder  plant. 

Some  forest  insects  in  the  season  of  1009,  T.  W.  Fyles  {Ann.  Rpt.  Qnebee 
Soc.  Protec.  Planta  [etc.],  2  {1909-10),  pp.  67-69).— The  occurrence  of  Anisota 
virginienaia,  Datana  anguaii,  Symmeriata  albifrona,  and  Schizura  concinna  is 
noted. 

Observations  on  Termes  gestroi  as  affecting  the  Para  rubber  tree,  and 
methods  to  be  employed  against  its  ravages,  H.  0.  Pbatt  {Dept.  Agr.  Fed. 
Malay  Statea  Bui.  3,  1909,  pp.  29,  flga.  6). — ^A  report  of  further  studies  of  this 
pest  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  764). 

Fourth  annual  report  of  the  committee  of  control  of  the  South  African 
Central  Locust  Bureau  {Ann.  Rpt.  Com.  Control  8o.  African  Cent.  Locuat  Bur., 
4  {1910),  pp.  59,  pla.  2,  mapa  15). — ^The  work  carried  on  during  the  locust  season 
of  1909-10  is  discussed  and  the  reports  received  from  members  of  the  committee 
of  control  on  the  locust  conditions  in  their  respective  areas  during  this  period, 
together  with  reports  from  neighboring  territories,  are  presented  in  full.  Tbe 
minutes  and  proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  committee  of  con- 
trol, and  maps  showing  the  occurrence  of  the  brown  locust  {Locuata  pardalina= 
Pachytylua  aulcicollia)  and  the  red-winged  locust  {Cyrtooanihacria  aeptem- 
faaciata)  from  1906  to  1910,  are  appended  to  the  report 

A  synopsis  of  the  Orthoptera  of  western  Europe,  N.  Bubb  {London,  1910, 
pp.  160;  rev.  in  Nature  [London],  S4  {1910),  No.  2124,  p.  ^).— Short  descrip- 
tions of  genera  and  species,  tables  of  species  under  the  genera,  and  the  more 
important  naturalized  species  have  been  included  in  the  work. 

The  orchid  thrips:  Anaphothrips  orchidaceus,  R.  S.  Bagnall  {Ent.  Rec 
and  Jour.  Variation,  22  {1910),  No,  12,  p.  287). — The  author  finds  that  when  In- 
fested orchids  blossom  the  adults  and  larvse  leave  the  leaves  and  may  be  found 
sheltered  in  numbers  under  the  corollas,  where  by  attacking  the  petals  they 
soon  render  the  flowers  unsightly  and  unmarketable.  Because  of  its  secluded 
habits,  ordinary  fumigation  is  not  effective  in  combating  it  Periodically 
cleaning  the  plants  by  picking  up  the  adults  and  larvae  with  a  camel's  hair  brush 
and  killing  them  by  immersion  in  alcohol  or  other  destructive  agent  is  thou^t 
to  be  the  only  safe  method  of  dealing  with  it 

The  mosquito  blight  of  tea,  C.  B.  Antbam  {Indian  Tea  Aaaoc.  [Pamphlet]  U 
1910,  pp.  F+iP,  pla.  2).— This  is  a  report  of  studies  made  of  the  life  history  of 
the  so-called  tea  mosquito  {Helopeltia  theivora)  and  the  results  of  a  number  of 
remedial  experiments  conducted  during  the  year  1908-0. 
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Kosqnito  blight,  G.  B.  Antbam  (Jndian  Tea  Assoc.  [PampMei]  2,  1909, 
pp,  S), — ^A  brief  r^)ort  of  the  results  obtained  from  the  application  of  r^nedlal 
measures  for  Helopeltis  theivora  in  1908. 

AphidicUd  of  southern  California,  IV,  E.  O.  Bssio  (Pomona  Jour,  Ent.,  2 
(1910),  No.  2,  pp.  223,  224,  flff-  i).— Two  species  are  noted  in  this  fourth  paper 
(B.  S.  R..  23,  p.  267). 

SprayincT  for  the  citros  mealj  hng,  B.  O.  Essig  {Pomona  Jour.  Ent.,  2 
{1910),  No.  3,  pp.  246-259). — Preliminary  experiments  carried  on  during  the 
months  of  January,  February,  and  March  are  r^)orted. 

The  natural  enemies  of  the  citrus  mealy  bug,  H,  E.  O.  Essio  (Pomona 
Jour.  Ent.,  2  (1910),  No.  3,  pp.  260-274,  figs.  3).— In  this  second  paper  (E.  S.  R., 
28,  p.  559)  the  author  considers  the  family  characters  of  larvse  and  nymphs  of 
Ooccinelllds?.  The  Immature  stages  of  CryptoUBmus  montrouzieri  and  Rhizo- 
J^ius  ventralis  are  described  and  their  life  history  and  habits  discussed. 

The  wild  cochineal  insect  with  reference  to  its  injurious  action  on  prickly 
pear  (Opuntia  spp.)  in  India,  etc,  and  to  its  availability  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  this  plant  in  Queensland  and  elsewhere,  H.  Tbton  (Queensland  Agr. 
Jour.,  25  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  188-197). —A  critical  discussion  of  the  subject 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  Aleurochiton  aceris,  its  host  relations, 
etc,  M.  Wolff  (CentbU  Bakt.  [etc.},  2.  Aht.,  26  (1910),  No.  20-24,  PP.  643-667, 
pis.  2,  figs.  17). — ^This  paper  deals  with  the  morphology  and  biology  of  an 
aleyrodid  (A.  aceris),  which  was  the  source  of  considerable  injury  to  mapleii 
(Acer  platanoides)  in  the  provinces  of  West  Prussia  and  Posen  in  1909.  A 
pteromalid  parasite  bred  from  the  pupa  is  described  as  Urolepis  schultzei  n.  sp. 

Notes  on  California  Gocoid»,  V,  B.  O.  Essio  (Pomona  Jour.  Ent.,  2  (1910)^ 
Ao.  2,  pp.  209-222,  figs.  1-^).— In  this  part  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  259)  9  species  are 
noted  of  which  Riper sia  smithii,  taken  from  wild  rye  (Elumus  condensatus)  in 
Ventura  CJounty,  is  described  as  new. 

Notes  on  silkworm  rearing  in  the  Punjab  (Dept.  Agr.  Punjab,  Buk  3, 1910, 
pp.  Ill +19). — Part  1  of  this  bulletin  discusses  the  cultivation  and  care  of  mul- 
berry trees  and  part  2  the  care  of  the  silkworm. 

The  silk  industry  of  Persia,  F.  Lafont  and  H.  L.  Rabino  (Ann.  6oole  Nat. 
Agr.  Montpellier,  n.  ser.,  8  (1909),  No.  4,  pp.  292-319,  figs.  9;  9  (1909),  No.  1, 
pp.  &-S9,  figs.  23;  9  (1909-10),  No.  2-3,  pp.  152-208,  map.  1).^K  detailed 
account. 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  diseases  of  silkworms;  Tricholyga  sor- 
billans  in  Cochin  China,  Bboquet  and  Villeneuye  (Bui.  8oc.  Path.  Exot.,  3 
(1910),  No.  10,  pp.  766-773). —ThiB  tachinld  has  been  found  to  parasitize  sUk- 
worms  at  Daii-Glal  in  the  Province  of  Bien-hoa.  The  eggs  are  deposited  upon 
the  silkworms,  the  larvse  hatching  out  within  24  hours  and  entering  the  body  of 
the  host. 

The  silkworm  moth  ''rouge"  in  Cochin  China,  C.  Bboquet  (Ann.  Inst. 
Pasteur,  24  (1910),  No.  7,  pp.  529-542,  pi.  1).— The  author  here  considers  a  dis- 
ease of  the  silkworm  moth  that  occurs  in  the  region  of  Tftn  Ohau,  Ck>chin  China, 
and  is  due  to  a  chromogenic  cocco-baciUus,  which  he  calls  *' rouge."  This 
organism  was  isolated  from  the  atmosphere  at  the  sericultural  station  at  T&n 
Ghftu  and  from  the  humid  surface  of  cocoons  from  which  moths  had  emerged. 
The  loss  caused,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  that  due  to  pebrlne  and  to  the 
tachinld  parasite  Tricholyga  grandis. 

List  of  Sphingides  of  America  north  of  Mexico,  W.  Barnes  and  J.  McDun- 
N0T7QH  (Psyche,  17  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  19Q-206 ) .—^inety-Bix  species  are  listed 
with  locality  records  of  their  collection. 
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The  snow-wliite  Unden  moth,  O.  W.-Hebbick  {New  York  ComeU  8ta.  Bui, 
286,  pp.  49-64,  fig9.  5). — Since  the  introdnctioD  of  the  Ehglisfa  sparrow,  but 
little  injury  appears  to  have  been  done  by  the  anow-white  linden  moth,  also 
known  as  the  elm  spanworm,  nntil  1907,  when  it  ai^)eftred  as  a  serloos  pest  to 
forest  trees  and  has  since  been  voy  abundant  and  inJnrion& 

In  this  bulletin  the  author  deals  with  its  occurrence,  injury,  danger  as  a 
fruit  pest,  distribution,  food  plants,  life  history  and  habits,  natural  enemies, 
and  controL  It  appears  to  be  widely  distributed  over  tbe  middle  and  east^n 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  occurs  in  Canada.  The  larvae  infest  a  great 
variety  of  forest  trees,  apparently  somewhat  preferring  beech  and  maple  and 
have  l>een  found  on  elm,  linden,  chestnut,  hickory,  ash,  apple,  birch,  and  others. 
The  author  considers  it  quite  probable  that  this  Insect  may  in  the  future  become 
of  considerable  Importance  as  a  fruit  pest 

The  eggs  are  deposited  during  the  latter  part  of  June  and  first  psrt  of 
July  on  the  underside  of  the  branches  in  masses  of  from  20  to  100  or  more 
and  commence  to  hatch  during  the  latter  half  of  April.  Six  caterpillars  ob- 
served began  spinning  their  cocoons  May  90,  June  1,  2,  3,  6,  and  7,  respectlr^y. 
changing  to  pups  about  3  days  later.  The  6  pup®  required  from  13  to  16  days 
for  their  transformation  to  adults.  In  regard  to  parasites  the  author  states 
that  he  has  bred  but  a  single  specimen  (Pimpla  conqvisitor) , 

It  is  thought  that  the  use  of  arsenate  of  lead,  3  lbs.  to  60  gaL  of  water,  will 
control  this  pest  on  shade  trees. 

A  chronologically  arranged  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  celery  leaf-tyer,  H.  J.  Quatle  (CaL  Cult.,  S5  (1910),  No.  16,  p.  57/).— 
A  brief  account  Is  given  of  Phlyctamia  ferrugalis.  -Paris  green  in  the  propor- 
tion of  from  1  to  1|  lbs.  to  200  gal.  of  water  was  found  to  be  the  most  practical 
insecticide  and  is  recommended  for  use. 

Exi>eriments  in  the  storage  of  seed  potatoes,  H.  M.  Lefbot  and  6.  E?Ajrs 
(Agr.  Jour.  India,  5  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  19-28,  pi.  1).--The  authors  report  Investi- 
gations that  were  made  necessary  by  attacks  of  the  potato  moth  (PhthorkMm 
operculella) .  This  pest  attacks  stored  potatoes  freely  and  has  become  w^ 
established  In  India  where  potatoes  are  grown. 

Oankerworm  experiments  of  1009,  W.  H.  Gooown?  (Ohio  State  Hort.  Boc. 
Ann.  Rpt.,  4S  (1910),  pp.  105,  106). —A  brief  report  of  banding  and  spraying 
experiments. 

Codling  moth  control  in  California,  O.  W.  Woodwobth  (/oi*r.  Boon.  Bnt., 
3  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  410-418).— -It  is  shown  that  the  climatic  conditions  in  the 
Pajaro  Valley  are  such  that  none  of  the  commercial  brands  of  arsenate  of 
lead  containing  arsenic  acid  soluble  in  ammonia  can  be  safely  used.  A 
method  of  manufacture  has  l)een  worked  out  by  means  of  which  a  saturated 
lead  salt  is  uniformly  obtained. 

The  blossoming  period  In  this  valley  extends  over  such  a  long  period  that  tbe 
first  fruit  set  usually  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  render  the  poisoning  of  tbe 
calyx  cup  impossible  before  half  of  the  buds  are  open.  The  Watsonvllle 
spraying  program,  which  absolutely  Ignores  the  blossom-cup  work,  usnally 
begins  with  an  application  about  the  time  the  last  blossoms  appear,  nsoally 
long  after  the  calyx  lobes  of  all  the  fruit  that  will  set  have  closed.  "Thte 
spray  may  be  followed  by  1  or  2  appllcatl<ms  at  intervals  of  a  month  or  6 
weeks,  the  number  varying  with  the  season  and  the  portion  of  the  valley.  . . . 
The  minimum  sprayings  that  give  good  results  In  any  part  of  the  valley  are 
3,  2  for  the  first  brood  and  1  In  August,  and  the  maximum  Is  6,  3  for  the 
spring  and  3  In  the  summer,  and  except  for  the  early  spring  applications  mnst 
be  strictly  neutral  ars^ate  of  lead,  one  containing  no  ammonia-soluble  arsenic" 
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Beeent  eKperiments  with  the  codllnfir  moth,  E.  P.  Felt  (Jour,  Boon.  Bnt,, 
S  {1910)  y  No,  (J,  pp.  ^74-^77). — ^A  detailed  accoant  of  the  experiments  previ- 
ously noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  257). 

SprayinfiT  ^or  the  codling  moth,  A.  L.  Melanoeb  ( Washington  8ta,  Popular 
BiU.  SO^  pp.  4»  ftgs.  S). — ^Thls  publication  replaces  Popular  Bulletin  17  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  461). 

Medullary  spots:  A  contrilmtion  to  the  life  history  of  some  oambiom 
miners,  J.  G.  Gbossenbacheb  (New  York  State  8ta.  Tech.  Buk  15,  pp.  49-65, 
pis.  5). — In  the  course  of  life-history  studies  of  a  fungus  that  causes  a  blight 
of  currants  (Bibes  vulgare),  dark-brown  streaks  were  commonly  observed  in 
liytng  young  canes  during  late  summer.  Streaks  or  mines  of  the  same  type 
were  also  found  in  the  European  black  currant  {B.  nigrum)  and  the  £«uropean 
gooseberry  (R.  grossularia) .  During  the  sunun^  of  1910  Insect  larvse  were 
obtained  from  Bibes,  which  proved  to  be  caterpillars  of  the  tineid  moth,  Opos- 
iega  nonstrigella.  Larvae  obtained  from  the  cambium  of  various  trees  in  which 
th^  mine  were  found  to  differ  from  the  Blbes  miners.  The  author  briefly 
reviews  the  German  botanical  literature  relating  to  a  similar  injury  to  trees, 
the  specific  cause  of  which  has  not  been  definitely  determined. 

The  author's  investigations  began  in  the  late  summer  of  1907,  at  which  time 
large  numbers  of  rank  growing  currant  shoots  in  some  regions  of  the  Hudson 
Riv^  Valley  had  their  distal  portions  defoliated  while  other  leaves  were  still 
green.  Many  such  shoots  were  found  to  have  pairs  of  more  or  less  parallel 
dark  streaks  in  the  outer  wood,  extending  lengthwise  the  canes  from  7  to 
18  cm.  and  which  on  removal  of  the  bark  and  outer  wood  were  found  to  form 
one  continuous  line  which  had  well-rounded  turns  at  both  its  distal  and 
proximal  ends.  During  1908  and  1909  it  was  found  that  in  some  places  as 
high  as  from  10  to  00  per  cent  of  the  currant  canes  contained  one  or  more  of 
the  mines;  older,  diseased,  or  blighted  plantations  and  others  adjoining  them 
had  a  much  higher  percentage  of  th^r  canes  mhied  than  plantations  which 
were  young  and  scattered. 

The  investigations  were  conthiued  but  none  of  the  miners  were  discovered 
until  May,  1910,  when  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  find  from  1  to  5  larvae  in  at 
least  60  per  cent  of  the  shoots  in  a  plantation  near  Milton,  N.  Y.  **A  few  days 
later  great  numbers  were  found  in  a  large  and  rather  crowded  plantation  of 
R.  vulgare,  R.  nigrum,  and  R.  grossularia  planted  among  fruit  trees  in  Roches- 
ter. By  making  cross-sections  of  2  to  5  year  old  canes  it  became  evident  that  they 
all  had  been  mined  more  or  less  each  season,  as  the  presence  of  a  pair  of  dark 
spots  in  the  different  annual  wood-rings  indicated.  Many  of  the  large  R.  nigrum 
bushes  had  the  larvae  pres^it  in  85  to  95  per  cent  of  their  canes,  while  R.  vulgare 
and  B.  grossularia  in  about  40  to  65  per  cent.  But  in  some  parts  of  the  planta- 
tion B.  nigrum  seined  to  be  entirely  free  from  cambium  miners,  and  the  other 
q;>ecie6  had  but  very  few." 

The  aiRhor*s  studies  indicate  that  the  eggs  are  laid  in  or  on  the  bark  of 
Ribes  from  about  the  last  week  of  April  to  nearly  the  middle  of  May  and  that 
the  larvae  mine  in  the  camblal  cylinder  about  4  to  6  weeks,  while  the  pupal 
stage  is  passed  in  the  ground  and  seems  to  last  about  2  to  3  weeks,  ending  by 
July  10.  The  evidence  indicates  that  the  adults  which  emerge  during  June  and 
July  live  through  the  winter  although  it  is  possible  that  some  pupae  hibernate  in 
the  ground  and  emerge  the  following  spring.  However,  as  only  «npty  cocoons 
were  found  in  the  ground  during  August,  the  author  suggests  the  possibility  of 
there  being  a  second  brood  which  feeds  in  the  camblal  cylinder  of  some  species 
of  plants  that  continue  their  camblal  activity  during  late  summer.  The  mines 
have  he&a.  found  to  occur  in  the  wood  of  both  old  and  young  Ribes  canes,  any- 
where from  the  tip  to  the  ground.    In  B,  nigrum  they  are  most  common  in 
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1-year  old  wood  while  in  R,  vulgare  and  R.  grossularia  the  curr^it  season's 
growth  seems  to  have  them  in  greater  numbers. 

The  economic  relations  of  these  insects  may  prove  of  some  importance  since 
the  currant  miner  has  be^i  shown  to  afford  entrance  for  a  fungus  which  is  thus 
enabled  to  kill  goos^erry  shoots.  *'  Direct  injury  to  currants  and  goo8^)errie8 
Is  probably  not  very  serious  and  of  course  the  direct  injury  to  plums,  cherries^ 
etc.,  by  other  cambium  miners  is  no  doubt  even  less,  because  the  mines  are  so 
small  when  compared  to  the  size  of  the  plants." 

Technical  descriptions  are  given  of  the.  larva,  cocoon,  and  moth  together 
with  an  account  of  the  histological  modification  resulting  from  the  mining. 
Brief  mention  is  also  made  of  observations  of  cambium  miners  of  Prunus  and 
Crateegua 

The  life  history  of  Boubaudia .  ruf escens,  a  tachinid  parasite  of  African 
social  wasps  of  the  genera  Icaria  and  Belonogaster,  E.  Roubaud  {Compt. 
Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  151  (1910),  No.  21,  pp.  956-^58).— An  account  of  the 
life  history  and  habits  of  a  viviparous  tachinid. 

The  larvae  are  deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  wasps*  nests  and  at  once  attack 
the  eggs  or  young  wasp  larvse.  It  is  said  that  this  tachinid  fly  is  oft^i  responsi- 
ble for  the  total  disappearance  of  these  wasps.  A  small  chalcidid  hyperparasite, 
apparently  undeecribed,  often  attacks  the  fly,  as  many  as  a  hundred  developing 
in  a  single  puparium. 

The  bee-flies  (Bombjliidn)  in  their  relations  to  flowers,  S.  Gbaenichkb 
(Bui.  Wis.  Nat.  Hist.  8oc.  [n.  sen],  8  ^1910),  No.  2,  pp.  Sl-iO/).— This  account 
is  based  on  a  comparison  of  observations  made  by  the  author  in  Milwaukee 
County,  Wi&,  with  the  very  extensive  observations  of  Robertson  in  Garlinville, 
Macoupin  County,  in  southern  Illinois. 

Asolla  V.  mosquitoes,  J.  B.  Smith  (Bnt.  News,  21  {1910),  No.  10,  pp.  iSl-Ui* 
pi.  1). — ^Having  conducted  an  Investigation  in  Europe,  the  author  concludes  that 
the  aquatic  plant  (AzoUa  sp.)  experimented  with  in  Germany  is  useless  in 
dealing  with  the  local  city  and  the  salt-marsh  mosquito  problem. 

On  the  absence  of  a  vesicant  in  the  ether  extract  obtainable  from  mos- 
quitoes, J.  O.  W.  Babkatt  (Ann.  Trop.  Med.  and  Par.,  4  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  177, 
178). — ^The  author  concludes  that  the  irritant  action  of  mosquito  bites  can  not 
be  attributed  to  the  existence  in  these  insects  of  any  substance  possessing  a 
vesicant  action. 

The  prevention  of  malaria,  R.  Ross  (London,  1910,  pp.  XVII-^669,  pis.  SI, 
figs.  11). — The  first  part  of  this  work  consists  of  chapters  on  the  history  of 
malaria,  a  summary  of  facts  regarding  it,  fundamental  observations  and  ex- 
periments, the  parasitic  invasion  in  man,  malaria  in  the  community,  and  pre- 
vention. The  concluding  chapter,  which  composes  nearly  half  the  work,  con- 
sists of  special  reports  upon  campaigns  against  malarial  mosquitoes  that  have 
been  conducted  in  various  countries.  The  authors  of  these  reports  and  the 
sections  represented  are  as  follows:  United  States,  by  L.  O.  Howard ;» Panama, 
by  W.  C.  Gorgas  and  J.  A.  Le  Prince ;  West  Indies,  by  R.  Boyce ;  Jamaica,  by 
W.  T.  Prout;  Amazon  region,  by  H.  W.  Thomas;  South  Brazil,  by  O.  Cmi; 
Spain,  by  I.  MacDonald ;  Italy,  by  A.  Celli ;  Greece,  by  C.  Savas ;  German  pos- 
sessions, by  C.  Schilling;  French  possessions,  by  E.  Sergent;  E^pt,  by  H.  C. 
Ross;  Khartum,  by  A  Balfour;  South  Africa,  by  L.  Bostock;  Durban,  by  P. 
Murlson ;  Malay  States,  by  M.  Watson ;  Formosa,  by  T.  Takaki ;  prevention  of 
malaria  in  troops  in  war,  by  C.  H.  Melville;  and  prevention  of  malaria  among 
troops  in  peace,  by  C.  E.  P.  Fowler. 

The  appendix  includes  articles  on  Suggested  Terminology  to  the  Phenomena 
of  C3  togenesis,  Notes  on  the  Malaria-bearing  Anophelines,  Examples  of  Legis- 
lation, and  Notea 
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The  ChryBomellcUd  and  CocclneUldtB  of  the  Philippines,  J.  Weusb  (PhiUp- 
pine  Jour.  8oi„  D.  Bthnol,  Anthropol.,  and  Oen.  Biol.,  5  (1910),  No,  4,  pp. 
t2S-BS2).—ThlB  article  deals  with  15  species  of  Chrysomelidffi,  6  being  described 
as  new,  and  13  species  of  Coccinellidffi,  of  which  5  are  described  as  new. 

The  BntelidA  of  the  Philippine  Tslands,  F.  Ohaus  (Philippine  Jour.  8ci., 
D.  Eihnol.,  Anthropol.,  and  Gen.  Biol,  5  (1910),  No.' 4,  pp.  232-262) .^Twenty- 
two  species  and  1  variety  are  described  as  new  to  science,  a  total  of  68  species 
being  listed  as  occurring  in  these  islands. 

On  some  phases  of  parasitlBm  displayed  by  Insect  enemies  of  weevils, 
W.  D.  PiEBCE  (Jour.  Boon.  Ent.,  S  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  451-458) .^The  author 
pres^its  examples  of  superparasitism,  as  recently  defined  by  Fiske  (E.  S.  R., 
23,  p.  358),  that  have  come  to  his  attention.  The  various  examples  are  clas- 
sified in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  many  ways  In  which  parasites  may 
interact  upon  each  other. 

On  the  life  history  of  the  alfalfa  leaf-weevil,  B.  G.  Titus  (Jour.  Econ.  Ent., 
S  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  459-4'^0). — These  data  are  summarised  in  the  account 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  458). 

The  color  sense  of  the  honeybee. — Can  bees  distingnish  colors?  J.  H. 
LovELL  (Amer,  Nat.,  4i  (1910),  No.  527,  pp.  673-692). — In  order  to  determine 
whether  bees  are  capable  of  distinguishing  different  colors,  and  continuing  pre- 
vious work  (B.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  763),  the  author  conducted  a  series  of  experim^its 
with  glass  slides  of  different  colors  that  were  rendered  attractive  by  patches  of 
honey. 

He  concludes  that  bees  easily  distinguish  colors  whether  they  are  artificial, 
such  as  paints,  dyes,  etc.,  or  natural  ("chlorophyll")  colors.  They  are  more 
strongly  influenced  by  colored  slides  than  by  those  without  color.  Bees  which 
have  t>een  accustomed  to  visit  a  certain  color  tend  to  return  to  it  habitually — 
they  exhibit  color  fidelity.  This  habit,  however,  does  not  become  obsessional, 
since  they  quickly  learn  not  to  discriminate  between  colors  when  this  is  for 
their  advantage. 

The  parthenosrenesis  of  honeybees,  K.  W.  von  Dalla  Tobbe  (Zool.  Zentbl., 
17  (1910),  No.  16-17,  pp.  485-502).— The  literature  on  the  subject  is  reviewed 
and  a  bibliography  given. 

Notes  on  the  nesting  habits  of  Bembex  nubilipennis,  J.  B.  Pabkeb  (Ohio 
Nat.,  10  ( 1910),  No.  7,  pp.  163-165) .-—The  author  concludes  that  this  wasp  rears 
but  one  larva  at  a  time,  although  it  is  possible  that  it  constructs  and  attends  2 
or  more  burrows  simultaneously. 

''The  food  of  the  larva,  as  shown  by  the  nests  opened,  consist  wholly  of 
flies,  and  it  seems  that  certain  females  show  a  preference  for  a  particular  kind 
of  fly.  In  one  nest  only  house  flies  were  found ;  in  a  second  the  majority  were 
stable  flies;  in  a  third,  flesh  flies;  in  a  fourth,  tachina  flies.  The  wings,  legs, 
and  usually  the  thorax  of  the  fly  are  not  consumed  by  the  larval  wasp.  The 
remains  of  41  flies,  of  which  most,  perhaps  all,  were  house  flies,  were  taken 
from  a  chamber  containing  an  almost  mature  larva,  and  doubtless  these  were 
not  the  total  number  of  flies  consumed  by  this  individual." 

Ten  untouched  files  taken  from  a  nest  containing  a  half  grown  larva  repre- 
sented the  following  species :  Evphorocera  claripennis,  Pseudopyrelia  comicina, 
Saroophaga  as9idua,  and  B.  heUois.  Although  no  parasites  of  this  wasp  were 
found,  in  2  instances  the  author  discovered  small  larvse  feeding  on  the  flies  in 
a  chamber  containing  an  immature  larval  wasp. 

Scntellista  cyanea,  H.  J.  Quaylb  (Jour.  Boon.  Ent.,  3  (1910),  No.  6,  pp. 
446-451). — ^While  this  is  the  most  important  insect  enemy  of  the  black  scale  in 
California,  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  scale  frequently  being  parasitized*  the 
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author  states  tbat  from  a  comm^cial  standpoint  it  is  not  often  a  Tery  importast 
factor  in  tlie  control  of  the  scale. 

In  describing  its  life  liistory  and  habits,  it  is  stated  that  this  cbalddid  may 
reproduce  parthenogenetically.  In  midsummer  the  egg  period  was  found  to  be 
5  days,  the  larval  16,  the  pupal  15,  and  the  adult  9  days,  a  total  of  45  days  for 
the  life  cycle  from  the  egg  to  the  death  of  the  adult 

Two  new  species  of  African  parasitic  Hymenoptera,  J.  G.  Crawvob)  (Consd. 
Ent.,  42  {1910),  No.  7,  pp.  222,  225).— The  author  describes  Scelio  hewardi. 
reared  from  the  eggs  of  Cyrtacanthacris  septemfaaciata,  and  Tetraaiickut  peri- 
planetw,  from  the  eggs  of  Periplaneta  americana,  together  with  numerous  speA- 
mens  of  T.  hagenowii,  as  new. 

Notes  and  descriptions  of  North  American  parasitic  Hymenoptera,  IX, 
C.  T.  Bbues  {BvX.  Wis.  Nat.  Hist.  8oc.,  [n.  ser.],  S  {1910).  No.  2,  pp.  €7-^, 
figs.  13). — ^The  author  describes  13  species  as  new,  one  of  which  ifikeiropaolHfs 
obscuripes)  was  reared  from  a  peach  l>ark  beetle  (probably  PhUeotribus  limi- 
naris)  at  Douglas,  Mich. 

Pirst  introduction  of  the  Blastophaga,  W.  T.  Swihgle  and  G.  P.  RmoiD 
(Col.  Cult.,  S5  {1910),  No.  26,  pp.  659,  66i,  665).— -The  authors  present  erldence 
to  show  that  Blastophaga  grossorum  has  been  established  and  breeding  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  for  ov«:  40  years. 

The  plain  facts  of  fig  W9Lsp  history,  6.  0.  Roedino  {Cal.  Cult.,  $5  {1910), 
No.  26,  pp.  659,  665). — ^The  account  noted  above  is  reviewed.  The  author  con- 
cludes "  that  there  is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  the  claims  which  have  been 
made  concerning  the  early  introduction  of  the  Blastophaga  into  California." 

A  phytoptid  gall  of  Artemisia  calif omica,  H.  Y.  M.  Hall  {Pomona  Jour. 
Ent.,  2  {1910),  No.  3,  pp.  280,  281,  fig.  1) .—Eriophyea  oalifomica,  which  causes 
a  white  or  pinkish  swelling  on  one  side  of  the  leaf  of  A.  calif  omica,  is  described 
as  new.    It  is  said  to  be  very  abundant  at  Glaremont,  Cal. 

Note  on  the  finding  of  HoBmaphysalis  punctata  at  Winnipeg,  Xanitoba, 
S.  Hadwen  {Canad.  Ent.,  42  {1910),  No.  7,  pp.  221,  222,  pi.  1).—H.  punctata,  a 
tick  common  in  England  and  certain  European  countries,  is  recorded  from 
North  America  for  the  first  time,  the  specim^is  having  been  collected  from 
cattle  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

The  importance  of  this  discovery  lies  in  the  possibility  of  its  transmitting 
piroplasmosis  of  cattle  in  Canada  as  it  has  be^i  shown  to  do  in  England. 

Ticks  and  practical  measures  for  their  prevention,  A.  Fbedholm  {Proc 
Agr.  8oc.  Trinidad  and  Tohago,  10  {1910),  No.  7,  pp.  239-^92) .—Thla  article  ifl 
largely  based  on  the  publications  of  R.  Newstead  and  H.  H.  Cousins,  previonsly 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  558;  23,  p.  766). 

It  is  said  that  ticks  are  not  so  great  a  pest  in  Trinidad  as  in  Jamaica,  this 
being  due  to  the  f^ct  that  the  cattle  Industry  is  not  so  far  advanced.  Texas 
fever  has  been  introduced  into  Trinidad  on  a  few  occasions  but  has  never 
assumed  epidemic  proportions.  "  Energetic  measures  have  beeaa.  taken  at  once 
to  suitress  it  and  they  have  been  successful  owing,  probably,  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  fact  that  the  cattle  industry  is  not  ezt^isive." 

An  American  intermediate  host  for  Hymenolepis  diminuta,  W.  S.  Nickee- 
SON  {Ahs.  if*  Science,  n.  ser.,  33  {1911),  No.  842,  p.  271).— The  author's  expert- 
m^its  show  that  in  America  at  least  2  different  genera  of  Myrlapoda  may  act 
as  intermediate  hosts  for  H.  dinUnuta,  the  common  tapeworm  of  the  rat,  which 
is  also  an  occasional  human  parasite.  It  has  previously  been  shown  in 
Europe  that  its  cercocystis  stage  may  be  passed  in  several  insects,  namdy,  the 
meal  moth  and  its  larva  (Asopia),  an  earwig  (Anisolabis),  and  beetles  (Akis 
and  Scaurus),  Asopia  being  the  form  that  conmionly  serves  as  an  intermediate 
host. 
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Fumigation  studies,  H,  m,  W.  M.  Piebcb  (Pomona  Jour,  Bnt,^  B  (1910), 
Nos.  «,  pp.  175-178;  5,  pp.  2il-2i5,  figs.  6).— In  the  second  paper  (B.  S.  R.,  28, 
p.  566)  the  author  discusses  the  question  **  Does  ordinary  contract  fumigation 
pay?  **  and  in  the  third  the  estimation  of  the  cubic  contents  of  fumigation  tents. 

Division  of  nursery  and  orchard  inspection,  N.  B.  Shaw  (il«in.  Rpt.  Ohio 
Bd.  Agr.,  64  (1909),  pp.  619-658).— DetaiiB  of  the  work  of  the  year  are  briefly 
reported,  lists  of  Oliio  nurserymen,  certified  agents,  and  certified  dealers  being 
appended. 

FOODS— HITHAN  NTTTBITIOH. 

Fifteenth  i^eport  on  food  products  and  third  report  on  drug  products,  1910, 
J.  P.  Stbeet  (Connecticut  State  8ta.  Rpt.  1909-10,  pt.  6,  pp.  -^55-582).— Details 
are  given  of  the  examination  under  the  state  pure  food  law  of  a  large  number 
of  samples  of  canned  goods,  flavoring  extracts,  ice  cream  cones,  mince-meat, 
catsup,  miscellaneous  food  products,  and  a  large  numt>er  of  drug  products. 

In  the  case  of  canned  peas,  111  samples,  representing  as  many  brands  and  the 
product  of  73  manufacturers  or  jobbers,  were  submitted  to  a  physical  and 
chemical  examination.  Fourteen  of  these  samples  were  of  foreign  and  97  of 
domestic  pacliing.  The  drained  peas  averaged  364  gm.  in  weight  per  can,  and 
the  liquor  206  gm.  The  average  cost  per  can  was  16.8  cts.  "  The  drained  peas 
showed  normal  weight  in  34  per  cent  of  the  92  samples  packed  in  No.  2  cans, 
excess  weight  in  5  per  cent,  and  a  tendency  toward  short  weight  in  61  per  cent. 
Three  samples  showed  a  great  deficiency  in  fill  of  peas.'* 

In  no  case  was  the  liquor  perfectly  clear.  In  10  samples  it  was  slightly 
cloudy,  in  63  cloudy,  in  33  thiclc,  and  in  5  very  thick  and  pasty.  The  solid 
matter  of  the  pea  liquor  constituted  on  an  average  6.67  per  cent  of  the  total, 
with  an  average  composition  of  protein  23,  sugar  37,  starch  23,  pea  ash  5,  and 
Rodlum  chlorid  12  per  cent.  '*  In  56  samples  the  pea  liquor  Indicated  the  pres- 
ence of  glucose,  ranging  from  0.27  to  1.30  per  cent*  In  no  case  was  glucose 
declared  on  the  label. 

^  The  liquor  contained  on  the  average  16  per  c^it  of  the  total  solids  of  the 
canned  peas.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  starch  and  16  per  cent  of  the  protein  of  the 
peas  are  lost  in  the  liquor  [if  discarded]." 

The  drained  peas  contained  on  an  average  water  80.86,  starch  7.64,  and 
sodium  chlorid  0.58  per  cent. 

*'In  the  smaUer,  less  mature  peas  the  fiber,  sugar,  and  ash  are  generally 
higher,  while  the  starch  is  higher  in  the  more  mature  peas.  In  48  samples  the 
use  of  sugar  was  either  declared  on  the  label,  or  indicated  in  the  brand  name ;  in 
29  of  the  other  63  samples  the  sugar  ranged  from  12.27  to  24.49  per  cent  in  the 
dry  matter,  indicating  added  sugar.  On  the  average  there  Is  quite  a  close 
relation  between  the  amount  of  water  and  starch  in  the  drained  peas  and  the 
amount  of  starch  in  the  liquor.  The  average  water  steadily  decreases  as  the 
starch  increases.'* 

In  the  samples  examined  the  starch  content  ranged  from  21  to  over  50  per 
cent  on  a  dry  basis.  Thirty-five  samples  contained  45  per  cent  or  more  starch 
on  a  dry  basis,  of  which  16  showed  by  their  high  starch  content,  thick  liquor, 
hardness  of  the  peas,  prominence  of  the  cotyledons,  and  low  water  content 
tliat  they  were  either  "  soaked  peas  "  or  overmature  peas  of  inferior  quality. 

'^l^e  larger,  more  mature  peas  contain  the  most  actual  nutriment,  a  can 
of  *  marrowfats '  supplying  385  calories,  a  can  of  *  petlts  pois '  157  calories.  The 
cost  of  100  calories  in  the  *  marrowfats '  is  2.9  cts.,  in  the  '  petits  pois ',  12.1  cts." 

Lead  was  not  found  with  positive  certainty  in  any  sample.  Copper  was  found 
in  14  samples,  all  of  foreign  packing,  the  amount  ranging  from  8  to  67  mg. 
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Tin  was  found  in  weighable  qoantitieB,  the  amount  ranging  from  2  to  896  mg. 
per  kilogram  of  drained  peas.  Of  these  samples  18  also  contained  ooppv .  In 
the  peas  packed  abroad  the  average  tin  content  was  118  mg.  and  in  those  packed 
in  the  United  States  28  mg.  per  kilogram. 

In  the  case  of  the  ice  cream  cones  tests  were  made  for  benzoic,  salicylic,  and 
boric  acids,  saccharin,  and  artificial  color,  in  addition  to  the  nsoal  food  analy- 
sis. In  22  of  the  27  samples  examined  no  adulteration  was  noted,  although  in 
2  there  was  some  question  as  to  the  addition  of  coloring  matter.  "  One  of  the 
adulterated  samples  contained  a  coal-tar  dye  and  4  boric  acid.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  using  any  chemical  preservative  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cones, 
and  the  presence  of  the  boric  acid  is  probably  traceable  to  thQ  ^gs  used  in 
making  the  cone&  Whatever  the  source,  its  presence  in  the  cones  is  highly 
objectionable  and  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  law.  It  is  interesting  to  note  tbat 
a  duplicate  purchase  of  one  brand  of  the  cones,  containing  boric  acid,  from 
the  same  dealer  a  month  later,  showed  no  boric  acid." 

From  the  study  of  catsups,  which  included  74  samples,  a  tentative  standard 
is  suggested,  namely,  **  that  pure  tomato  catsup  should  contain  in  the  salt-free 
dry  substance  not  more  than  15  per  cent  insoluble  solids,  not  more  than  7  per 
cent  ash,  not  more  than  4  per  c^it  fiber,  and  not  more  than  12  per  cent  pro- 
tein ;  the  ratio  of  insoluble  to  total  salt-free  solids  should  not  be  less  than  1 : 7.** 

As  regards  cost,  "the  contents  of  all  the  bottles  were  weighed,  and  from 
this  data  the  cost  per  pound  of  catsup  calculated,  which  ranged  from  5.6  to 
25.7  cts.  When  the  content  of  total  solids  is  considered,  it  is  evident  that  the 
cheapness  of  most  of  the  low-priced  catsups  is  more  apparent  than  reaL" 

A  number  of  glutei  preparations  were  examined  including  gluten  bread  and 
diabetic  bread.  The  starch  content  ranged  from  83.66  in  the  case  of  the  dia- 
betic bread  to  69.21  per  cent  in  a  macaroni  product 

'*  None  of  these  samples  is  particularly  to  be  recomm^ided  to  diabetics  or  to 
those  requiring  a  diet  low  in  starch.  The  gluten  bread  and  diabetic  bread  are 
by  far  the  most  satisfactory  pr^mrations,  but  ev^i  in  these  the  starch  is  mucb 
too  high." 

Fifth  annual  report  of  the  food  and  drug  laboratories  of  the  laboratory 
of  hygiene,  H.  E.  Babnabd  (Mo.  BtU.  Ind.  Bd.  Health,  IS  (1910),  No.  10,  pp. 
114-12i). — ^During  the  year  a  total  of  2,442  samples  of  food  products  were 
examined,  of  which  754  were  declared  illegal.  The  report  contains  sunmiaries 
of  the  work  with  milk  and  other  dairy  products,  fiour,  catsups,  oysters,  sausage^ 
vin^ar,  and  other  products. 

Beport  of  food  and  drug  inspection,  C.  D.  Howabd  (N.  H.  SarUt.  BuL,  S 
(1910),  yo.  9,  pp.  150-161). —Out  of  a  total  of  206  samples  of  butter,  fiavorlng 
extracts,  oysters,  and  other  food  products,  and  of  drugs  and  proprietary  reme- 
dies, 87  samples  were  found  which  did  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
state  law. 

Beport  of  food  and  drug  inspection,  C.  D.  Howard  (N.  H.  8anU.  Bvl,  S 
(1910),  No.  10,  pp.  170-18S). — ^Data  are  reported  regarding  the  examination  of 
a  number  of  samples  of  cocoa,  dairy  products,  maple  sirup,  and  other  food 
products,  and  also  of  drugs  and  proprietary  articles.  Out  of  a  total  of  131 
samples  79  were  found  to  be  in  nonconformity  to  the  requir^nents  of  tbe 
state  law. 

Information  is  also  given  regarding  the  use  of  o(dor  and  flour  in  Bologna 
sausage  by  local  sausage  makers. 

Beport  of  the  division  of  food  and  drugs,  R.  B.  Fitz-Randolph  (Ann.  Bpt. 
Bd.  Health  N.  J.,  33  (1909),  pp.  175-iP5).— According  to  the  summary  pre- 
sented, 752  samples  out  of  a  total  of  7,568  samples  of  milk  and  cream,  foods 
other  than  milk,  and  drugs  examined  were  found  to  be  below  standard. 
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[Analyses  of  food  materials  and  other  pure  food  work],  J.  0.  Mahb  (Ann. 
Rpt,  Food  and  Drug  Com,  Okla.,  1  (1909),  pp.  64). — Results  are  reported  under 
the  provisioDS  of  the  state  law  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  flavoring 
extracts,  oil,  spices,  and  other  food  materials,  of  drugs,  etc. 

Data  are  also  included  regarding  sanitary  Inspection  and  various  topics  con- 
cerned with  the  state  pure  food  and  drug  work. 

Food  inspection  decision  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Food  Insp.  Decision  130,  pp, 
2). — This  decision  contains  an  amendment  to  Regulation  5  on  hearings  under 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  459). 

Notiees  of  Judgment  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Notices  of  Judgment  710-712,  pp.  2 
each;  71If-716,  pp.  2  each). — ^These  notices  of  Judgment  have  to  do  with  the 
adulteration  of  Jam;  the  misbranding  of  Hochheimer  wine  and  of  a  product 
called  "  hair  grower;  "  and  the  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  olive  oil,  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  coffee  and  chicory  compound. 

The  milling  quality  of  Washington  wheats,  H,  R  W.  Thatcheb  {Wash- 
ington 8ta.  Popular  Bui.  29,  pp.  4). — ^This  is  a  popular  account  of  material 
summarized  in  a  bulletin  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  467). 

Amount  and  distribution  of  nitrogenous  material  in  local  grown  wheats, 
M.  P.  NiruMANN  (Ztschr.  Gesam.  Oetreidew.,  2  (1910),  No.  11,  pp.  268-272).^ 
The  results  of  studies  of  German  wheats  are  reported. 

According  to  the  author's  conclusions,  neither  the  glladin  content  nor  the 
percentage  of  water-soluble  material  is  a  characteristic  which  serves  for  the 
identiflcation  of  different  sorts  of  wheat,  and  neither  factor  serves  as  a  measure 
of  bread-making  quality.  In  general,  there  are  variations  in  the  distribution 
of  both  water-soluble  and  alcohol-soluble  protein  in  different  sorts  of  wheat, 
and  analytical  methods  are  not  accurate  Plough  to  interpret  the.  meaning  of 
the  variations  with  respect  to  the  flour. 

Work  done  in  the  testing  of  wheat  and  flour  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  New  South  Wales,  F.  B.  Guthbie  (Bui.  Imp. 
Inst,  [8o.  KensingUm],  8  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  199,  HO). — ^The  results  of  compara- 
tive studies  of  wheat  and  similar  work  are  briefly  reported.  See  for  instance 
that  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  763). 

Testing  baker's  yeasts,  Olqa  Knischewsky  (Ztschr.  Gesam.  Getrcideto.,  2 
(1910),  No.  11,  pp.  272-276). — ^A  number  of  sorts  of  yeast  were  examined. 

The  preparation  and  use  of  maize  and  maize  products  as  food,  J.  Sghindleb 
(Anleitung  zur  BeurteUung  des  Maises  und  seiner  Mahlprodukte  als  Nahrung- 
smittel.  Innsbruck,  1909,  pp.  ^,  pi.  1). — ^A  summary  of  data  regarding  the  use 
of  maize  and  maize  products  for  food  purposes,  with  special  reference  to  in- 
creasing the  use  of  this  cereal  in  Europe.  A  section  is  devoted  to  denatured 
spoiled  Indian  com  and  com  meal. 

[A  new  food  product  made  from  lobster],  F.  Deedmeyeb  (DaUy  Cons,  and 
Trade  Rpts.  [V.  iSf.],  H  (1911),  No.  3,  pp.  42,  |5).— A  canned  lobster  product 
is  described  which,  it  is  said,  consists  of  0.6  lobster  meat,  0.3  lobster  liver,  and 
0.1  roe.  The  meat  used  is  that  portion  attached  to  the  lobster  tail  which,  with 
the  other  ingredients  mentioned,  is  usually  rejected  in  lobster  canning. 

Examination  of  grape  Juice  (N.  H.  8anit.  Bid.,  3  (1910),  No.  11,  pp.  199, 
200). — Analyses  of  12  samples  of  commercial  grape  Juice  are  reported. 

The  use  of  preservatives  in  food  and  their  influence  upon  the  body,  A.  J.  J. 
Vandiivelde  and  H.  P.  Wijsman  (Brussels,  1910,  pp.  16). — In  a  paper  presented 
before  the  Second  International  Ck)ngre8S  of  Alimentary  Hygiene  and  the 
Rational  Nutrition  of  Man,  Brussels,  1910,  the  authors  summarize  and  discuss 
legislative  enactments  in  different  countries  and  other  data  bearing  upon  this 
subject 
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The  principal  publications  which  treat  of  the  use  of  preservatlvM  in  food 
and  their  effect  upon  the  body,  A.  J.  J.  Vandevelde  {Brusaels,  1910,  pp.  U),— 
This  summary  and  digest  of  data  was  presented  at  the  Sec(md  Intematioiia] 
Ck)ngres8  of  Alimentary  Hygiene  and  the  Rational  Nutrition  of  Man. 

Pood  sanitation,  J.  8.  Abbott  {Bui.  Tew.  Bd.  Health,  4  (1910),  No.  11,  pp. 
16-18). — In  comiection  with  a  discussion  of  the  need  for  clean  milk  and  the 
protection  of  food  products  during  transportation  and  in  market,  the  author 
briefly  refers  to  the  bacteriological  examination  he  has  made  of  samples  of  com- 
mercial  milk,  grapes,  and  berries  exposed  for  sale  on  the  sidewalks  without  pro- 
tection from  files  and  street  dust.  He  states  that  in  every  case  pathological 
bacteria  were  found. 

The  occurrence  and  survival  of  micro-organisms  on  the  surface  of  pastry 
and  confectionery  exposed  to  the  air  on  streets  and  In  public  places,  E. 
Maurel  (Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris],  69  {1910),  No.  SS,  pp.  -^7-4^0).— 
From  experiments  reported  the  author  concludes  that  many  bacteria  are  fonDd 
cm  the  surface  of  confectionery  and  pastry  exposed  for  sale  without  protection 
and  that  the  bacteria  are  capable  of  reproduction  and  may  be  dangerous. 

Manual  for  army  cooks,  1910,* H.  6.  Shabpe  et  al.  (War  Dept  iU,  8.],  Off. 
Com.  Oen.  Doc.  S79,  pp.  185,  figs.  23). — Kitchen  equipment  and  devices  are  de- 
scribed, the  cutting  of  meat  discussed,  and  a  large  number  of  recipes  given  in 
quantities  suitable  for  GO  men.  Bills  of  fare  are  also  suggested.  Special  sec- 
tions are  devoted  to  field  cookery  and  to  messing  troops  on  railroad  train& 
Water  cooling  devices,  improvised  filters,  and  the  experimental  fir^ess  cooker 
Issued  by  the  army  subsistence  department  are  described. 

Tropical  asrriculture  and  cookery,  Mas.  F.  R.  Ramsdbll  {Nueva  Qerona, 
Isle  of  Pines,  1909,  pp.  56). — ^The  author  has  collected  a  number  of  recipes 
regarding  the  preparation  of  the  avocado,  cashew  apple,  chayote,  breadfruit 
and  other  vegetable  foods  used  in  the  Tropics.  In  the  case  of  the  avocado  the 
recipes  includes  directions  for  cooking  the  fruit  as  well  as  for  serving  it  in  the 
usual  ways,  for  making  pickle,  and  for  extracting  the  oil,  which  it  is  said 
does  not  readily  become  rancid  and  can  be  used  as  an  illuminant  or  f6r  soap 
making. 

Pella^rra,  A.  Mabie,  trans,  by  C.  H.  JjAYUXdeb  and  J.  W.  Baboock  (Columbia, 
8.  C,  1910,  pp.  43i,  pis.  20,  charts  4). — ^This  handbook  summarises  and  dis- 
cusses a  large  amount  of  data  regarding  the  history  and  geography  of  pellagra, 
the  relation  of  the  disease  to  com,  statistical  matter,  the  results  of  studies  of 
spoiled  com,  and  other  related  topics.  The  translators  state  that  in  its  present 
form  the  volume  contains  additions  to  the  text  which  are  in  every  case  indi- 
cated by  inclosures  in  brackets,  as  well  as  additions  in  the  form  of  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  pellagra  literature,  particularly  of  material  published  in  English, 
Fome  material  in  the  form  of  appendixes,  and  lllustrationa  The  volume  con- 
tains a  subject  Index  and  an  index  of  authors  cited. 

Investigations  on  Bengal  Jail  dietaries  with  some  observations  <m  the 
influence  of  dietary  on  the  ph3rsical  development  and  well-being  of  the 
people  of  Bengal,  D.  McGat  (8ci.  Mem.  Med.  and  Sanit.  Depts.  India,  n.  set., 
1910,  No.  S7,  pp.  226,  charts  i5).— Continuing  investigations  of  the  food  of 
Indian  natives  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  767),  the  author  has  carried  on  dietary  studies 
covering  from  7  to  52  days,  with  native  prisoners  in  8  Jails.  The  compositioD 
of  a  number  of  foods  was  determined,  including  particularly  rice,  wheat  prod- 
ucts, and  legumes.  Analyses,  including  calorimetric  studies  of  duplicate  sam- 
ples of  these  foods,  have  been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  8.  R.,  23,  p.  109). 

The  diet  of  the  Bengali  prisoners,  in  conformity  with  local  food  customs,  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  rice,  with  dried  legumes  of  different  sorts  and  some  vegetablea 
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The  Beharl  diet  included  wheat  ata  (flour)  and  sometimes  Indian  corn  also, 
as  these  natives  are  a  wheat-eating  rather  than  a  rice-eating  people,  and 
hence  are  accustomed  to  a  diet  with  somewliat  more  protein  than  the  Bengali. 
In  round  numbers,  the  author  states  that  the  diets  of  Bengali  prisoners  sup- 
plied 93  gm.  protein,  of  which  49  gm.  was  assimilated,  and  those  of  Beharis 
106  gm.  with  60  gm.  assimilated.  The  fuel  values  of  the  two  diets  were  3,508 
and  3,415  calories,  respectively. 

One  cause  of  the  low  absorption  of  protehi,  accordhig  to  the  author,  is  the 
fact  that  the  full  diet  is  so  bulky.  In  his  opinion,  much  evidence  has  been 
advanced  to  show  that  a  mere  decrease  in  the  bulk  of  the  diet  was  sufficient 
to  permit  of  a  greater  relative  and  absolute  absorption  of  protein.  Extensive 
experiments  were  carried  on  to  determine  the  combinations  of  typical  native 
foods  which  would  give  the  maximum  absorption  in  the  diet  For  diets  of 
the  Lower  Bengal  type  the  optimum  quantity  of  rice  was  found  to  be  18  oz. 
and  of  dal  (dried  legumes  of  different  sorts)  about  5  oz.  per  man  daily. 

According  to  tlie  author,  the  experimental  work  showed  that  *'  the  absorption 
from  the  diets  in  which  the  foodstuffs  were  combined  in  the  proper  quantities 
was  very  much  superior  to  that  of  the  pres«it  scales  of  dietaries  (in  which  this 
was  not  the  case] ;  also  that  the  percentage  absorption  was  very  much  higher — 
a  great  gain,  as  a  much  lessened  amount  of  nitrogen  remains  to  undergo  intes- 
tinal putrefaction." 

A  larger  proportion  of  protein  is  regarded  as  essentiaL  As  the  author  points 
out,  when  the  diet  consists  very,  largely  of  rice,  the  amount  of  protein  may  be 
easily  increased  by  the  use  of  wheat,  but  where  the  quantity  of  wheat  is  already 
quite  sufficient,  as  in  the  Behar  Jails,  the  only  way  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
legume  is  to  substitute  some  form  of  animal  protein  for  it,  and  fish  was  sug- 
gested. A  special  experiment  was  made  in  one  of  the  Jails  with  some  200  pris- 
oners^  covering  350  days,  in  which  fish  or  wheat  replaced  part  of  the  rice  and 
l^umes  usually  eaten. 

From  the  data  obtained  the  author  concludes  that  "  a  diminution  in  the  bulk 
of  the  present  type  of  diet  is  urgently  called  for,  and  that  by  the  substitution  of 
a  more  assimilable  form  of  protein  in  the  form  of  fish  or  wheat  ata  for  the 
excess  of  rice  and  dal,  the  general  well-being  and  physical  condition  of  the 
prisoners  will  be  increased  and  placed  on  a  higher  level.  The  results  also  show 
that  a  change  in  the  dietary,  such  as  we  have  suggested,  can  be  quite  simply 
and  easily  carried  out,  and  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  early  feeling  of  empti- 
ness complained  of  passes  away,  the  dilatation  of  the  stomach  so  commonly  met 
with  in  a  rice-eating  people  becoming  distinctly  diminished." 

**  While  the  addition  of  an  animal  protein  is  not  by  any  means  essential,  at  the 
same  time  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  it  were  economically  possible  thus  to 
permit  of  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  dal  in  both  Lower  Bengal  and  Bchar 
dietaries,  the  general  health  of  the  jails  would  improve.  From  investigations 
on  the  microscopic  compositions  of  the  feces  It  would  appear  that  the  dal  gran- 
ule is  the  most  difficult  of  oil  to  break  down,  and  that  the  slightest  lowering  of 
the  general  health  is  usually  accompanied  by  the  passage  of  undigested  dal." 

With  respect  to  the  cooking  of  the  vegetable  food  materials  such  as  were  used 
in  the  dietaries  the  author  states  that  it  was  not  possible  to  make  any  observa- 
tions ;  "  but  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  other  observers  we  would  recommend 
tliat  the  dal  be  ground  to  meal  before  being  cooked.  .  .  .  Lentils  given  after 
soaking  and  boiling  show  over  40  per  cent  of  the  protein  unabsorbed ;  whereas 
when  ground  to  lentil  meal  only  from  8  to  10  per  cent  of  the  lentil  protein  passes 
out  in  the  feces." 

In  connection  with  the  work,  the  author  also  paid  especial  attention  to  the 
relationship  l)etweai  the  amount  of  rice  eaten  and  the  quantity  of  urine  ex- 
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creted,  the  average  amount  of  uric  acid  and  protein  excretedt  the  rdatioaflliip 
of  urea  and  of  ammonia  to  total  renal  nitrogen,  the  relative  absorption  of  pro- 
tein by  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  on  an  animal  diet,  and  rimilar  matters. 
From  the  results  obtained  it  would  appear  that  the  Mohammedans,  who  are 
accustomed  to  animal  protein  in  their  diet,  absorb  a  higher  percentage  of  it 
than  the  vegetarian  Hindus,  so,  according  to  the  author,  the  inference  is 
Justified  "  that  the  degree  of  nitrogen  absorption  depends  largely  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  protein  of  the  diet  is  made  up,  and  not  on  the  absorptive  power 
of  the  intestinal  tract  of  one  class  of  people  being  much  superior  to  that  of  an- 
other clasa" 

In  accordance  with  local  customs,  a  large  amount  of  salt  (about  30  gm.  per 
day)  was  supplied  to  the  Bengali  prisoners,  which,  as  the  author  points  out,  is 
an  excessive  quantity,  "  and  much  beyond  the  physiological  needs  of  the  body.'* 
Accordingly,  tests  were  made  with  some  of  the  subjects  in  which  different 
amounts  of  salt  were  supplied.  According  to  the  author's  summary,  "the  evi- 
dence is  strong  that  a  large  ingestion  of  salt  in  the  diet  ^itails  an  increase  in 
the  body  weight,  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine  secreted,  and  a  marked 
increase  in  th^  amount  of  salt  eliminated  by  the  skin. 

"  The  quantity  of  chlorids  passed  in  the  feces  is  very  constant,  and  bears  no 
relation  to  the  total  intake  of  salt  in  the  food ;  it,  in  all  probability,  varies  with 
the  percentage  of  the  foodstuffs  that  passes  out  unabsorbed ;  so  that,  in  those 
experiments  where  the  same  foods  in  the  same  quantities  were  given  through- 
out, the  salt  in  the  feces  is  practically  constant  It  is  a  very  small  amount — 
only  about  0.5  gm.  per  man  daily.  Practically  complete  absorption  of  the  added 
salt  takes  place  whether  the  amount  is  large  or  smalL  ... 

"The  rational  indication  would  therefore  appear  to  be  to  give  the  amonnt 
of  salt  which  the  kidneys  are  best  able  to  deal  with,  and  which  throws  no  great 
strain  on  them.  .  .  .  The  addition  of  10  gm.  of  salt  to  the  daily  diet  shows 
the  lowest  elimination  by  the  skin  and  would  therefore  mean,  if  our  deduction 
is  correct,  that  the  kidneys  are  easily  able  to  deal  with  that  amount  without 
falling  back  to  any  great  ext^it  on  the  assistance  of  the  sidn." 

From  a  series  of  studies  undertaken  on  the  excretion  of  salt  in  perspiration, 
the  author  concludes  that  **  under  normal  conditions  an  excretion  of  2  gm.  of 
NaCl  by  the  skin  is  a  large  amount  and  a  good  deal  l>eyond  the  average 
excretion." 

In  general,  the  author  believes  that  "  with  a  purely  vegetable  diet  more  salt 
is  required  than  in  European  diet  scales.'* 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  his  investigations,  the  author  discusses  the 
problem  of  the  economical  and  satisfactory  feeding  of  Bengali  prisoners  and  the 
relationship  of  food  to  physical  development,  paying  attention  especially  to 
criticisms  which  have  been  made  to  the  conclusions  presented  in  his  earlier 
report 

**  From  a  study  of  the  urine,  blood,  physical  development  and  general  capa- 
bility of  the  Bengali  we  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  diet  on  which  he 
subsists  was  largely  to  blame  for  his  miserably  poor  physique  and  want  of  vigor. 
Nothing  we  have  learned  in  this  further  study  has  tended  to  controvert  that 
opinion ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  the  subject  has  been  gcme  into  the  stronger 
the  evidence  becomes  of  its  correctness." 

In  omnectlon  with  his  study  of  the  Beigali  and  Behari  who  dwell  in  the 
plains,  the  author  has  collected  data  regarding  the  diet  of  hill  tribes  of  B^igal, 
where,  as  a  rule,  the  diet  is  more  generous  than  in  the  plaiua  Making  allow- 
ance for  the  difference  in  climate  and  for  other  factors  which  have  l)een  sug- 
gested as  affecting  the  condition  of  the  people,  the  author  is  decidedly  of  the 
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opinion  that  the  better  physical  condition  of  the  hill  people  is  doe  to  their  more 
generoDS  diet  and  the  more  abundant  protein  it  supplies. 

As  regards  the  suggestions  which  have  be^  advanced  that  the  condition  of 
the  Bengali  may  be  due  to  something  besides  diet,  the  author  states  that  while 
admitting  the  probable  force  of  some  of  them,  he  has  largely  eliminated  such 
factors  by  contrasting  the  Bengali  with  Individuals,  tribes,  or  races  in  which 
all  these  factors  were  Identical  except  that  the  diet  was  more  generous,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  protehi. 

In  general,  the  author  concludes  that  one  of  the  nK)st  interesting  questions 
which  arises  In  connection  with  his  work  Is  the  relationship  of  the  degree  of 
nitrogen  metabolism  to  physical  development  and  the  general  characteristics 
of  a  people  or  a  race,  and  he  believes  that  his  investigation  has  brought  for- 
ward a  good  deal  of  evidence  "  to  show  that  an  intimate  connection  does  exist, 
and  tliat  diet  Is  a  powerful  factor  In  determining  the  position  of  a  tribe  or 
race  in  the  scale  of  mankind." 

Pood  of  the  working  men  In  Belgium,  B.  Waxweilkb  (Bui.  Inat.  Intemat. 
Statis.  iTJie  Hagueh  18  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  462-473) .—The  results  of  the  study 
carried  on  by  the  Solvay  Institute  of  the  food  of  more  than  a  thousand 
working  men  of  various  trades  In  different  regions  in  Belgium  (E.  S.  R.,  19, 
p.  562)  are  summarized  and  discussed.  On  the  basis  of  the  data  presented  the 
author  recommends  an  increased  use  of  meat  in  the  dietary,  particularly  In 
the  case  of  those  whose  work  requires  mental  effort 

Hearings  held  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate  relative  to  wages 
and  prices  of  commodities  ( WaBhington:  U.  8.  Senate  Select  Committee,  1910, 
vol.  i,  pp.  658;  2,  pp.  Ill -¥659-875). —A  full  report  is  given  of  the  investiga- 
tions carried  on  by  the  Senate  committee  appointed  at  the  Sixty-first  Congress, 
second  session,  to  investigate  the  question  of  wages  and  prices  of  commodities. 

Topical  digrest  of  evidence  submitted  in  hearings  held  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  Senate  relative  to  wages  and  prices  of  commodities  ( Wash- 
ington:  V.  8.  Senate  Select  Committee,  1910,  pp.  XCV).—ThiB  Is  a  topical 
digest  of  the  data  presented  in  the  above-mentioned  reports. 

Badiographic  studies  of  the  relation  between  the  period  of  activity  of  the 
normal  stomach  and  the  sensation  of  hanger,  M.  Haudek  and  B.  Stigleb 
(Pfluger'B  Arch.  Physiol.,  133  (1010),  No.  1-3,  pp.  U5-160,  figs.  5).— From  the 
investigations  reported  the  authors  conclude  that  at  least  with  healthy  per- 
sons In  middle  life  the  period  of  digestive  activity  in  the  stomach  is  shorter 
when  the  sensation  of  hunger  accompanies  the  taking  of  food  than  when  this 
is  not  the  case. 

Studies  on  water  drinking. — ^m,  On  the  uric  acid  elimination  following 
copious  water  drinking  between  meals,  S.  A.  Bulon,  Jr.,  and  P.  B.  Hawk 
(Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  32  (1910),  No.  12,  pp.  1686-1691).— Continuing  the 
inyestlgatlon  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  23,  p.  371),  experiments  were  made 
with  2  young  men. 

In  one  case  copious  water  drinking  caused  no  change  in  the  uric  acid  output, 
whereas  a  pronounced  decrease  in  this  excretion  was  observed  with  the  other 
subject  This  apparent  decrease  In  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  the  authors 
attribute  to  the  fact  that  the  analytical  method  followed  did  not  give  high 
enough  results  owing  to  the  extremely  low  density  of  the  urine.  "  This  Inter- 
pretation has  been  substantiated  by  tests  made  In  another  connection. 

•*  Upon  those  days  when  the  urine  for  the  24-hour  Interval  was  collected  in 

5  subperlods,  there  was  apparently  no  relation  between  the  urine  volume  for 

the  subperlod  and  the  uric  acid  content    There  was  likewise  no  uniformity  in 

the  dally  course  of  the  uric  acid  excretion,  the  maximum  output  occurring  on 
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different  days  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  snbperiods  respectiy^y. 
The  maximum  urine  flow  occurred  uniformly  in  the  second  subperiod  of  those 
days  on  which  large  volumes  of  water  were  being  ingested.  This  uniformity 
was  not  obser\'ed  on  the  days  of  low  water  ingestion." 

Conceminer  protein  metabolism,  F.  Frank  and  A.  Schittbnhelm  {ZUchr. 
PhysioL  Chem,,  10  (19i0),  No.  2-9,  pp.  98-128,  dgms.  6). — In  the  experiments 
reported,  which  were  made  with  man  and  animals  (dogs),  different  kinds  of 
protein  flesh  food  were  supplied. 

According  to  the  authors'  conclusions,  the  results  obtained  lead  to  the  belief 
that  food  protein  should  be  similar  to  body  protein  in  its  composition,  be  easily 
acted  upon  by  digestive  ferments,  and  supply  all  the  necessary  cleavage  products 
in  proper  proportion.  The  results  are  discussed  with  reference  to  the  theory 
tliat  the  most  economical  protein  would  be  that  supplied  by  the  flesh  of  the 
species  fed,  and  the  authors'  conclusions  are  that  such  protein  might  be  equal 
to  some  other  satisfactory  protein  but  not  superior  to  it 

The  relation  between  mineral  metabolism  and  organic  nutrients,  E.  Bns- 
NACKi  {Wiener  Klin.  Wchnschr,,  23  {1910),  No,  23,  pp.  850-854).— A  digest  and 
discussion  of  recently  published  data,  particularly  the  author's  own  investiga- 
tions (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  370). 

In  general,  the  author  empliasizes  the  importance  of  ash  constituents  in 
relation  to  normal  metabolic  processes.  He  believes  that  normal  metabolism 
of  mineral  constituents  is  imtx)S8ible  without  normal  diet,  that  is,  without  a 
proper  quantitative  relationship  between  the  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates 
supplied. 

The  importance  of  cooking  salt  in  metabolism,  H.  Stbauss  {Berlin.  Klin. 
Wchnschr.,  47  {1910),  No.  50,  pp.  2292-2295).— A  digest  of  data  on  the  relaUon 
of  salt  to  nutrition,  particularly  with  reference  to  pathological  conditions 

The  spleen  in  its  relation  to  iron  metabolism,  E.  Zimmesmann  {Fortgesctztc 
Beitrdge  zur  Funktion  der  MHz  al8  Organ  des  Eisenstoffwechscls.  Inaug.  Diss., 
Univ.  Bern,  1909,  pp.  44). — ^According  to  the  author's  conclusions  from  experi- 
ments with  normal  dogs  and  with  dogs  with  the  spleen  removed,  this  organ  is 
concerned  in  the  synthesis  of  Iron  products  from  the  Iron  lil>erated  by  hemolysis, 
but  this  function  of  the  spleen  is  not  very  pronounced.  The  investigations 
reported  are  discussed  at  length. 

On  the  preservation  of  feces,  P.  E.  Howe,  T.  A.  Ruthebfobd,  and  P.  B.  Hawk 
{Jour,  Amcr.  Chcm.  8oc.,  32  {1910),  No.  12,  pp.  1683-1686).— According  to  the 
authors'  summary  the  method  of  collecting  and  preserving  feces  which  involves 
the  use  of  frlctlon-top  pails  gives  very  satisfactory  results,  since  it  permits  the 
analysis  of  fresh  feces,  prevents  loss  of  moisture,  maintains  the  nitrogen  content 
practically  unaltered  for  at  least  20  days  and  frequently  for  a  much  longer 
period,  and  eliminates  loss  of  material. 

ANIMAL  FROBirCTION. 

On  the  production  value  of  feeding  staffs,  N.  Hansson  {Tidsskr.  Nor$k€ 
Landbr.,  11  (1910),  No.  12,  pp.  518^86).— An  address  delivered  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  Norway's  Weal  at  Aas,  October  4,  1910,  giving  a  r^um^  of 
the  author's  studies  of  the  subject  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  pp.  475,  1065). 

Definitions  of  feed  stuffs  {Amer.  Hay,  Flour  and  Feed  Jour.,  18  {1911),  No. 
2,  pp.  19,  20).— A  list  of  tentative  definitions  of  feeding  stuffs  adopted  Ui  1910 
by  the  Association  of  Feed  Ck>ntrol  Officials  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  98). 

Begistered  feeding  stuffs  {Kansas  8ta.  Feeding  Stuffs  Buls.  10-16,  pp.  k 
each).— These  contain  lists  of  feeding  stuffs  registered  in  the  State  and  extracts 
from  the  state  feedhag  stuffs  law. 
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[Composition  of  Bast  Indian  feeds],  J.  Dekkeb  {Teysmannia,  21  (1910), 
No.  2,  pp.  103-105), — In  a  table  analyses  are  reported  of  rice,  rice  bran,  coconut 
cake,  peanut  caice,  the  foliage  of  the  coconut,  cowpea,  Paspalum  dUatatum, 
Pcmicum  {maximumt),  PollMa  ruflspica,  Vigna  catjang,  Erythrina  hypaphorns, 
and  Hibiscus  tihiaceus. 

The  sword  bean,  P.  Boname  {Aqt.  Prat  Pays  Chauds,  10  {1910),  No.  92,  pp. 
S70S78). — ^Analysis  of  the  sword  or  Jack  bean  (Canavalia  ensifomUs)  is  re- 
ported and  its  yalue  as  a  feeding  stuff  is  discussed. 

Shredding:  fodder  {Nehr.  Farmer,  42  (1910),  No.  51,  pp.  1110,  1111).^A 
discussion  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  Is  desirable  to  shred  com  fodder. 

The  shredder  is  used  less  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  because  of  the  increase 
of  silos;  formerly  large  amounts  of  the  fodder  were  spoiled  because  it  was  not 
properly  cured.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author  the  shredder  may  be  used  when 
there  is  considerable  dry  fodder  to  be  utilized  from  which  the  ears  have  been 
picked. 

Beet  pulp  silage,  L.  Vuaflabt  (8ucr.  Indig.  et  Colon.,  76  (1910),  No.  4,  pp. 
76-78). — ^Analyses  of  fresh  beet  pulp  and  of  beet  pulp  silage  are  reported.  The 
loss  in  weight  which  occurred  after  remaining  in  the  silo  nearly  5  months 
amounted  to  about  18  per  cent,  most  of  which  was  water.  The  chief  losses  in 
dry  matter  were  pentosans,  hexosans,  amids,  and  undetermined  extractives. 

Olive  pomace  as  a  feeding  stuff,  J.  Chafelle  and  J.  Ruby  (Bal.  Mens.  8oo. 
Cent.  Agr.,  Hort.  et  Acclitn.  Nice,  50  (1910),  No.  11,  pp.  305-398).— A  considera- 
tion of  the  feeding  value  of  the  residue  of  olives  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed. 
The  amounts  that  may  be  fed  per  head  and  day  are  as  follows:  Cattle  from  2 
to  i>  kg.,  calvs  from  1  to  2  kg.,  sheep  from  0.15  to  0.3  kg.,  and  swine  from  0.5  to 
1.5  kg. 

Cacao  shells  as  a  feeding  staff,  B.  Schulze  (Ztschr.  Landw.  Kammer 
Schlesien,  H  (1910),  No.  47,  pp.  IW,  HU)-—^  note  on  the  feeding  vallie  of 
these  shells  when  removed  from  the  cacao  bean  In  the  manufacture  of  choco- 
late. 

On  the  value  of  molasses  and  molasses  feeds  in  feeding  work  horses  and 
dairy  cows,  N.  Hansson  (Meddel.  Centralanst.  Forsoksv.  Jordhruksomrddet, 
No.  29,  pp.  60). — Feeding  exi)erimcnts  are  reported  with  molasses,  molasses 
feed  (50  per  cent  molasses,  35  to  40  per  cent  wheat  bran,  and  10  to  15  per  cent 
palm-nut  meal),  and  molasin  (about  80  per  cent  molasses  and  20  per  cent  peat 
litter). 

In  the  case  of  either  work  horses  or  dairy  cows  the  molasses  proved  to  have 
a  similar  feeding  value  In  whichever  form  it  was  given ;  the  peat  litter  contained 
in  the  moIasln  did  not,  therefore,  possess  any  nutritive  value.  The  results  of 
the  experiments  indicate  that  for  dairy  cows  1.2  kg.  of  molasses  feed,  about  1.3 
kg.  of  average  molasses  with  50  per  cent  sugar,  and  at  least  1.5  kg.  of  molasin 
with  40  per  cent  sugar  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  one  feed  unit  (equal  to 
1  kg.*  of  barley  or  Indian  com).  For  horses  these  feeds  were  found  of  some- 
what higher  feeding  value,  at  least  when  fed  in  smaller  quantities,  1  kg.  of 
molasses  and  1.2  to  1.3  kg.  of  molasin  being  found  equivalent  to  1  feed  unit 
The  experiments  corroborate  the  results  of  earlier  investigations  that  feeds  high 
in  sugar  are  especially  adapted  for  feeding  work  horses,  on  account  of  the  high 
value  and  favorable  dietetic  influence  of  sugar  for  the  production  of  muscular 
energy. 

The  acidity  of  gluten  feeds,  W.  H.  Jobdan  (New  York  State  8ta,  Tech.  Bui. 
16,  pp.  67-79). — ^The  acidity  of  gluten  feeds  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  addition 
of  "steep  water,"  a  by-product  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  com  products. 
Amino  acids  and  phosphorus  compounds  were  the  cause  of  the  acidity  of  the 
"steep  water.**    The  phosphorus  compounds  were  thought  to  be  a  mixture  of 
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phosphates  and  phytatea  Traces  of  mineral  adds  were  found  in  the  steep 
water,  but  they  were  present  hi  such  small  quantities  that  they  need  not  be 
considered  as  imparting  any  deleterious  properties  to  the  feed. 

Concerning  the  knowledge  of  the  digestion  of  cellulose,  H.  yon  Hcmssun 
{ZUchr.  Biol.,  54  (1910),  No.  7-9,  pp.  S95-998). ^lu  2  experiments  the  per- 
c^itage  of  cellulose  fed  to  dogs  which  was  recovered  in  the  feces  was  90.7  and 
94.5,  respectively,  showing  that  the  cellulose  was  practically  undigested. 

The  decomposition  of  cellulose  in  the  cecom  of  the  horse,  H.  von  Hoessun 
and  R  J.  Lesseb  (Ztschr.  Biol,  54  (1910),  No.  2-S,  pp.  47-^S;  ahs.  in  Zenihl 
Physiol.,  24  {1910),  No.  16,  p.  760).— The  experiments  of  the  authors  led  to  the 
same  results  as  those  obtained  by  Scheunert  (E.  S.  R,  22,  p.  474).  The  decom- 
position of  cellulose  in  the  cecum  of  the  horse  was  ascribed  to  micro-organisms 
and  not  to  enzyms. 

Oeneral  physiology,  M.  Vebwobn  (AUgemeine  Physioloffie.  Jena,  1909,  5.  ed., 
rev,,  pp.  XV I +742,  figs.  S19). — ^A  new  edition  of  this  standard  work  on  tlie 
fundamental  principles  which  underlie  plant  and  animal  life,  which  has  been 
so  revised  as  to  include  recent  investigations  in  physical  and  biological  chem- 
istry which  have  an  important  bearing  on  biology. 

The  science  of  life,  J.  A.  Thomson  {London,  [1910^,  pp.  X+246).—Aii  ontline 
of  the  history  of  investigations  in  physiology,  embryology,  heredity,  palseontology, 
and  related  topics  in  order  to  "illustrate  the  growth  of  biology  from  an  em- 
bryonic state  of  insignificance  to  a  position  which  is  central  among  the  sdences, 
and  full  of  influence  even  on  the  art  of  life." 

History  of  biological  theories,  E.  RAdl  (Geachichte  der  Biologischen  Theo- 
rien.  Leipsic,  1905,  pt.  1,  pp.  ¥11+820;  1909,  pi.  2,  pp.  X-\'604).—Axi  extensive 
historical  summary  of  investigations  and  theories  relating  to  cell  stnictnre, 
physiology,  embryology,  evolution,  heredity,  and  allied  topics.  Part  1  covers 
the  period  from  Aristotle  to  Erasmus  Darwin  and  part  2  is  confined  to  theories 
and  discoveries  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Biologists  are  urged  to  pay  more  attention  to  historical  studies  because  the 
true  significance  of  results  of  investigations  is  more  easily  understood  If  cor- 
related with  previous  researches.  Throughout  the  work  there  are  numerous 
references  to  the  literature  on  the  subject 

Text-book  of  embryology  of  man  and  vertebrates,  O.  Hertwig  {Lehrbuch 
der  EntwicJclungsgeschichte  de9  Menschen  und  der  Wirheltiere.  Jena,  1910,  9. 
ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  XVI +786^  figs.  669).— To  this  new  and  revised  edition  of 
a  well-known  work  has  been  added  an  introduction  of  56  pages,  which  gives  a 
r^sum^  of  the  history  of  the  investigations  In  embryology.  The  main  body  of 
the  work  consists  of  2  parts,  the  first  part  behig  devoted  to  the  developing 
organism  as  a  whole  and  the  second  part  to  the  development  of  the  indlvidoal 
organs  of  the  vertebrate  body.  A  valuable  feature  is  the  bibliography  which  is 
appended  to  each  chapter,  making  a  total  list  of  about  1,500  references. 

The  evolution  and  function  of  living  purposive  matter,  N.  C.  Macnahaba 
(New  York,  1910,  pp.  X/+2P8,  figs.  20).— The  first  part  of  this  book  treats  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  living  organisms,  with  special  reference  to  the 
influence  of  heredity  and  environment  in  modifying  the  characteristics  of  suc- 
ceeding generations.  The  second  part  outlines  the  history  of  a  tribe  of  men, 
this  being  intended  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  heredity. 

The  methods  and  scope  of  genetics,  W.  Bateson  {Inaug.  Lecture,  Univ. 
Cambridge,  1908,  pp.  49). — ^An  outline  of  inquiries  into  the  physiology  of  hered- 
ity and  variation,  the  study  now  spoken  of  as  genetics. 

Some  practical  aspects  of  the  science  of  breeding,  K.  J.  J.  Mackenzie 
(Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  {London^,  17  (,1910),  No.  9,  pp.  705--716,  dgma.  ^).— The  deslra- 
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blUty  of  making  measarements  and  obtaining  more  accurate  data  concerning 
characteristics  of  live  stock  is  pointed  out. 

Artificial  breeding,  W.  R.  Gilbebt  (Country  Oent,  15  {1910),  No.  S017, 
9.1106). — Among  the  factors  pointed  out  as  liable  to  induce  deterioration  in  stock 
from  man's  interference  with  nature's  methods,  because  of  his  desire  to  breed 
at  any  cost  from  animals  which  i)ossess  certain  qualities  or  because  of  their 
pedigree,  are  artificial  impregnation,  defects  accompanying  parturition,  and 
artificial  selection  in  the  attempt  to  produce  monstrosities  such  as  a  large  head 
on  the  bulldog. 

Hotes  on  heredity  and  evolution,  W.  J.  Spillman  {Amer.  Nat,  44  (1910), 
No.  528,  pp.  750-762;  45  (1911),  No.  529,  pp.  60-S4).—A  review  of  some  recent 
investigations  on  mutation  and  Mendelian  inheritance. 

The  sexual  functions,  H.  Busqubt  (La  Fonction  Sexuelle.  Paris,  1910,  pp. 
117-^359,  fiffs.  15). — ^This  book  is  a  general  treatise  on  the  anatomy  and 
l^yslology  of  the  reproductive  organs.  A  bibliography  of  the  literature  is 
appoided. 

Principles  of  secondary  sexual  characters,  H.  Poll  (Sitzher.  Oesell.  Naturf. 
Preunde  Berlin,  1909,  No.  6,  pp.  S31S58,  figs.  -^).--The  author  describes  the 
following  abnormalities  which  came  under  his  observation :  Drake  feathering  in 
ducks,  horn  building  in  a  doe,  mock  hermaphroditism  in  goats,  and  lateral  her- 
maphroditism in  the  bullfinch.  Experiments  are  also  briefly  reported  on  cas- 
trating drakes,  castrating  and  transplanting  ovaries  and  testicles  in  fowls,  and 
transplantation  of  the  feathered  skin  of  ducks. 

From  these  results,  as  well  as  those  reported  by  other  observers,  the  author 
eonclndes  that  sexual  differences  may  be  either  gradative  or  alternative.  In 
the  former  case  the  sex,  as  well  as  the  secondary  sexual  characters,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  environment  during  the  development  of  the  individual. 

Maturation,  V.  GafeaoiBE  (Cellule,  26  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  223-422,  figs.  145; 
alw.  in  Zenm.  AUg.  u.  Expt.  Biol,  1  (1910),  No.  15-16,  pp.  555-558).— A  compre- 
hensive and  critical  discussion  of  the  results  of  investigation  of  nuclear  division 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  polar  bodies  in  maturation  of  sex  cells  in  both  plants 
and  anlmala  The  significance  of  each  phase  in  the  process  is  considered  in 
detaU. 

A  bibliography  Is  appended. 

The  dominance  of  maternal  or  of  paternal  characters  in  Echinoderm 
hybrids,  D.  H.  Tennent  (Arch.  Entu)ickl.  Mech.  Organ.,  29  (1910),  No.  1,  pp. 
^-'4.  figs.  2). — ^The  author's  work  on  the  hybridization  of  Echinoderms  shows 
that  the  factor  determining  the  dominance  is  the  variation  in  the  alkalinity  of 
the  sea  water  in  which  the  embryo  develops,  that  Is,  that  domiuance  may  be 
swung  either  toward  the  paternal  or  maternal  side  by  artificial  meana 

Further  proofs  of  the  increase  in  permeability  of  the  sea  urchin's  egg  to 
electrolytes  at  the  beginning  of  development,  J.  F.  McGlenoon  (Science, 
n.  «er.,  32  (1910),  No.  818,  pp.  317,  518).— The  author  recounts  3  different 
methods  of  demonstrating  that  electrical  conductivity  increases  as  the  egg 
hegins  to  develop  after  fertilization,  namely,  (1)  decrease  in  electrical  resistance, 
(2)  less  rapid  disintegration  of  the  anode  region,  and  (3)  increased  plasmolysls. 

On  the  dynamics  of  cell  division. — H,  Changes  in  permeability  of  devel- 
<^8r  egrgs  to  electrolytes,  J.  F.  MoGlendon  (Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  27  (1910), 
Ao.  2,  pp.  240-275,  figs.  3). — ^A  continuation  of  the  work  noted  above  od  arti- 
ficial parthenogenesis  and  dynamics  of  cell  division.  A  repetition  of  Robert- 
son's experiments  leads  the  author  to  conclude  that  the  cleavage  furrow  is  a 
region  of  increased  surface  tension,  rather  thkn  of  decreased  surface  tension, 
as  suggested  by  Robertson  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  272)  and  others. 
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"  Growth  is  8ui^>o8ed  to  cause  division  only  when  it  affects  the  Yolmne  of  the 
cytoplasm  more  than  that  of  the  nucleus.  The  ratio  of  the  cytoplasm  to  tbe 
nucleus  in  the  egg  may  be  considered  sufficient  for  a  number  of  successive 
divisions,  or  the  *  true '  cytoplasm  may  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  yolk  after 
each  division." 

Surface  tension  in  relation  to  cellular  process,  H,  A.  B.  Macallum  {Science 
n.  «er.,  32  {1910),  No.  824,  pp.  492-^02) .—In  a  further  discussion  (E.  S.  R^  23, 
p.  377)  of  the  forces  which  influence  cellular  metabolism  the  following  working 
hypothesis  is  proposed :  "  Tliat  in  the  secreting  er  excreting  cell  lower  surface 
tension  exists  at  its  secreting  or  excreting  surface  than  at  any  point  on  the  cell 
surface." 

[Growth  of  engrafted  tissues],  C.  C.  Guthrie  (Science,  n.  ser.,  SO  (1909), 
No.  777,  pp.  724,  725;  Jour,  Expt.  Med,,  12  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  269-277;  pis.  2; 
Proc.  Soc,  Expt.  Biol,  and  Med.,  7  (1909),  No.  2,  p.  ^).— A  continuation  of 
earlier  work  (E.  S.  B.,  21,  p.  372) 

Fetuses  and  fragments  of  reproductive  and  other  tissues  of  chick^is  and 
guinea  pigs  were  engrafted  in  various  ways.  When  engrafted  in  favorable 
situations  both  subcutaneous  and  intraperitoneal  ovarian  and  testicular  tissues 
made  a  good  growth  in  chickena  The  results  of  exchanges  of  such  tissoe 
between  the  sexes,  as  well  as  between  different  species,  were  negative.  The 
simple  method  of  transplanting  is  recommended  whenever  possible,  but  it  is 
believed  that  in  larger  and  older  animals  successful  results  will  perhapf?  be 
more  certain  after  transplantation  with  anastomosis  of  the  blood  vessels  than 
after  the  simpler  transplantation. 

Heredity  in  connection  with  cancer,  L.  Cvtvor  and  L.  Mebcieb  (Compt 
Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [PaHs]  150  (1910).  No.  22,  pp.  mS-lUS;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Bof. 
Micros.  Soo.  [London],  1910,  No.  6^  p.  705). — ^The  susceptibility  of  mice  to  cancer 
grafting  was  found  to  be  inherited,  though  not  in  Mendelian  fashion.  ''Some 
families  show  a  large  percentage  of  susceptibility,  some  a  small  percentage. 
The  progeny  of  2  cancerous  parents  in  a  *  poor  line '  are  more  likely  to  exhibit 
tumors  than  the  progeny  of  2  refractory  parents  in  a  *  rich  line.* " 

Contribution  to  the  knowledgre  of  polydactylism  and  syndactylism  in 
man  and  domesticated  animals,  M.  Cbameb  (Beitrdge  zur  Kenntnis  dcr  Pdlf- 
dnktylie  und  Syndaktylie  hcim  Menschen  und  einigen  Hausticren.  Inaug.  Diif-, 
Univ.  Bern.  1910,  pp.  40;  Ahhandl.  K.  Leopold.  Carolin,  Deut.  Akad.  Naturf., 
9S  (1910),  No.  1-4,  pp.  40,  pis.  6;  aha.  in  ZentU.  Allg.  u.  Expt.  Biol.,  1  (1910), 
No.  11-12,  pp.  42S,  424).— A  discussion  of  a  large  amount  of  data  which  the 
author  has  collected  relating  to  the  extra  digits  in  man,  horses,  antelopes,  sbeef^ 
goats,  swine,  dogs,  cats,  and  poultry. 

Parthenogenesis  in  birds,  A.  L^caillon  (Arch.  Anat.  Micros.,  12  (1910),  Ifo. 
4,  pp.  511-638,  pl8.  4). — ^A  more  detailed  account  Is  given  of  work  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23.  p.  571),  together  with  additional  data  on  the  histology  of 
the  unfertilized  egg  of  birds  when  fresh  laid  and  during  segmentation  without 
fertilization,  which  the  author  considers  as  rudimentary,  natural  partheno- 
genesis. It  is  stated  that  adverse  results,  as  stated  by  other  observers,  were  doe  - 
to  poor  material  and  faulty  methods. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

A  douf>le  hen's  egg,  J.  T.  Patterson  (Amer.  Nat.,  45  (1911),  No.  529,  pp- 
54-59,  figs.  4 ) . — A  description  of  an  egg  within  an  egg,  evidently  a  product  of  a 
normal  ovary  and  of  abnormal  activity  in  the  oviduct.  It  Is  of  interest  as 
throwing  light  on  the  physiology  of  ovulation  of  birds. 

Apparently  the  egg  was  carried  back  up  the  oviduct  twice.  The  first  anti- 
peristalsis  took  place  immediately  after  the  hard-shelled  egg  was  formed,  and 
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the  second  immediately  after  the  inner  of  the  two  shell  membrances  had  he&m 
laid  down.  The  long  axis  of  *the  inclosed  egg  formed  an  obliqae  angle  with  the 
long  axis  of  the  outer  egg. 

Enclosed  double  eggs  ''  clearly  demonstrate  that  when  an  egg  has  once  entered 
the  oYiduct  its  original  orientation  in  that  organ  is  maintained  during  the 
formation  of  the  envelopes,  no  matter  to  what  extent  It  may  have  been  moved 
up  and  down  the  reproductive  passage.*' 

Exhibition  of  hybrid  a.Tiimals  at  the  Odessa  exhibition  (Jour,  Bd.  Agr, 
[London],  17  (1910),  No.  9,  p.  763)^— A  note  on  hybrids  produced  by  mating  the 
zebra  and  mare  and  the  Euroi)ean  bison  and  cow. 

A  pheasant-bantam  hybrid,  H.  J.  Wheeleb  (Amer,  Breeders  Mag,,  1  (1910), 
No,  4 7  PP'  266-268), — A  brief  account  of  a  successful  cross  between  a  male  Ring- 
Neck  pheasant  and  a  female  mongrel  bantam.  The  parents  and  offspring  are 
described  in  detail. 

Contribntion  to  the  knowledge  of  fossil  and  sabf ossil  bovidss,  with  special 
reference  to  the  specimens  in  the  West  Prussian  provincial  museum  at 
DanzisT,  W.  La  Baume  (Schr,  Naturf,  Oesell,  Danzig,  n.  ser,,  12  {1909),  No,  S, 
pp.  4^-SO,  pl8.  9;  ahs,  in  Zool.  Zcntbl.,  17  {1910),  No.  11-12,  p.  587).— Descrip- 
tions are  given  of  skulls  of  Bubalus  pallasaii.  Bison  priacus,  B.  europtvus.  Boa 
primigenius,  and  B.  tcturus. 

The  daily  gain  of  live  weight  in  cattle  {Mark  Lane  Express,  105  {9111), 
No.  4136,  p.  3,  fig.  /). — The  average  daily  gains  per  head  in  live  weight  from 
birth  of  the  4  animals  placed  at  tbe  top  of  their  class  for  the  different  breeds 
at  the  Smithfleld  Show  in  1910  were  as  follows:  Under  2  years  old,  Galloway, 
1  lb.  13  oz.;  Devon,  1  lb.  14i  oz. ;  Sussex,  2  lbs.;  Hereford,  2  lbs.  li  oz.;  Short- 
horn, 2  lbs.  li  oz. ;  Aberdeen- Angus,  2  lbs.  2i  oz. ;  cross-bred,  2  lbs.  3  oz. ;  Red 
Polled,  2  lbs.  3  oz. ;  Welsh,  2  lbs.  4  oz. ;  under  3  years  of  age,  Galloway,  1  lb. 
lOi  oz. ;  Devon,  1  lb.  11  oz. ;  Sussex,  1  lb.  13  oz. ;  Hereford,  1  lb.  13i  oz. ;  Short- 
horn, 1  lb.  13  oz. ;  Aberdeen-Angus,  1  lb.  12^  oz. ;  cross-bred,  1  lb.  121  oz. ;  Red 
Polled,  1  lb.  11}  oz. ;  Welsh.  1  lb.  10}  oz. 

The  determination  of  the  live  weight  of  cattle  by  measuring,  M.  Matievi<3 
(Osterr.  Molk,  Ztg.,  17  {1910),  Nos.  19,  pp.  255-257;  20,  pp,  269-272;  21,  pp, 
286,  287;  22,  pp,  297-300;  23,  pp,  311-313,  figs,  5).— Several  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  live  weight  from  •body  measur^nents  and  deviations  from  the  normal 
are  discussed. 

Cattle  breeding  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  O.  Pitsch  {Ann,  Escola  Poly  tech. 
8do  Paulo,  10  {1910),  pp,  65-89),— A  general  and  statistical  account  of  the 
cattle  industry. 

Austrian  legislative  enactments  regarding  cattle  raising  and  the  cattle 
industry  {Arch.  Deut.  Landw,  Rats,  34  {1910),  pp.  231-301).— A  large  amount 
of  information  is  summarized  regarding  conditions  in  Austria,  in  several  Ger- 
man cities,  and  in  Denmark. 

[Animal  industry  in  Java],  G.  A.  Penning  {Jaarh.  Dept.  Landb.  Nederland. 
Indie,  1908,  pp.  257-279,  pis.  16). — ^A  general  account  of  the  industry,  but  with 
special  reference  to  crosses  of  native  stock  with  breeds  imported  from  Europe, 
India,  and  Australia. 

Cattle  in  south  China,  G.  E.  Andebson  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [17.  £f.], 
14  (1911),  No.  18,  p.  282). — Notes  on  the  cattle  industry  in  southeastern  Asia, 
with  special  reference  to  the  exportation  of  cattle  from  Southern  China  to  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

Tapioca  for  feeding  calves,  A.  GouiN  and  P.  Andouard  (Bui.  Bta.  Agron. 
Loire-Inf,,  1908-9,  pp.  69-71).— A  brief  report  of  success  in  feeding  calves  on 
tapioca  and  milk. 
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[Feedinsr  experiment  with  winter-fed  lambs],  £L  EL  Wikg  (New  Torlc 
Cornell  Bui.  285,  pp.  40-^46,  flga.  2). — ^This  reports  an  experiment  to  det^mine 
the  relative  cost  of  gain  in  weight  with  wide  and  narrow  rations,  and  to  study 
the  effect  of  overfeeding.  The  experimental  animals  consisted  of  3  pens  of 
feeding  lambs.  In  addition  to  wheat  salvage  and  com,  which  was  given  to  all 
the  lambs,  lot  1  was  giv^i  alfalfa  hay,  bean  fodder,  and  oil  meal ;  lot  2  alfalfa 
and  ajax  flakes  (distillers'  dried  grains) ;  and  lot  3  timothy  hay  as  a  supple- 
maitary  feed. 

At  the  end  of  60  days  the  lambs  in  lot  1  (nutritive  ratio  1 : 5)  had  made  an 
average  gain  of  16.3  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  8.27  eta.  per  pound  gain.  The  corref^Muid- 
ing  figures  for  lot  2  (nutritive  ratio  1: 4.6)  were  20  lbs.  gain,  at  a  cost  of  7.48 
cts.  per  pound,  and  for  lot  3  (nutritive  ratio  1:8)  15.3  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  7.87  cts. 
per  pound. 

"  The  rations  with  nutritive  ratios  of  1 : 5  and  1 : 4.6  gave  much  better  reffolts 
than  the  one  with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:8.  The  experience  with  pen  Na  3 
goes  to  show  that  these  sheep  lacked  protein  in  their  ration.  The  sheep  in  this 
pen  showed  this,  (1)  by  l>eing  very  eager  to  eat  up  all  the  bean  forage,  and  (2) 
by  coming  back  up  to  full  feed  after  their  ration  had  been  changed  toward  the 
end  of  the  experiment  when  many  lambs  in  pen  No.  3  were  eating  daintily  or 
were  off  feed  entirely.  .  .  .  Pen  No.  3  not  only  made  poorer  gains  but  it  was 
hard  to  get  the  lambs  to  eat  as  much  grain  by  weight  as  did  the  lambs  in 
pens  1  and  2,  until  a  change  was  made  in  the  ration  which  narrowed  the  nu- 
tritive ratio." 

A  discussion  of  overfeeding  as  the  cause  of  apoplexy  is  noted  on  page  588. 

Beport  of  the  wool  specialist,  J.  A.  Hnx  (Wyoming  8ta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp. 
65-67). — ^A  brief  report  of  work  in  progress  which  consists  mainly  of  a  study 
of  the  variability  in  the  breaking  strain  of  wool  flbera  A  new  experiment  in 
studying  the  effect  of  environment  on  quality  and  quantity  of  wool  has  been 
undertaken.  The  shrinkage  of  wool  in  scouring  in  samples  sent  in  from  21 
firms  ranged  from  43.6  to  79.1  per  cent. 

Annual  wool  review  (Bui.  Nat.  Assoc.  Wool  Manfrs.,  40  (1910),  No.  4^  pp. 
S01-S52,  pi.  i,  chart  1,  map  1). — ^An  estimate  of  the  domestic  wool  clip,  exports, 
and  imports  of  wool  in  1910.  There  is  also  a  review  of  the  wool  industry,  ac- 
companied by  many  statistical  tables  concerning  wool  production  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries 

Sheep  breeding:  in  Scotland,  K.  BrrzEB  (Fuhlinif's  Landio.  Ztg.,  59  (1910), 
No.  18,  pp.  612-626,  chart  1).— A  general  and  statistical  account  of  the  sheep 
Industry  In  Scotland,  with  comments  from  a  Oerman  point  of  view. 

On  the  present  conditions  of  sheep  husbandry,  J.  Nathobst  and  T.  Hqfmak- 
Bang  (K.  Landtbr.  Akad.  Handl.  och  Tidskr.,  49  (1910),  No.  7,  pp.  6^-644)-^ 
discussion  of  the  conditions  under  which  sheep  husbandry  can  be  made  profit- 
able In  modem  Swedish  agriculture. 

Plan  to  promote  sheep  raising  in  Bussia,  J.  H.  Snodobass  (Daily  Cons,  and 
Trade  Rpts.  [U.  8.],  14  (1911),  No.  12,  p.  190).— A  note  on  the  efforts  of  the 
Russian  Government  to  encourage  the  sheep  Industry  In  those  porticos  of 
Siberia  not  well  adapted  for  other  branches  of  agriculture. 

The  wild  oriental  sheep  of  Gmelin  (Ovis  orientalis),  N.  V.  Nabonov  (lev. 
Imp.  Akad.  Nauk  (Bui.  Acad.  /mp.  8ci.  8t.  Petersh.),  6.  ser.,  1910,  No.  9,  pp. 
681-710,  pi.  1,  figs.  12).— A  detailed  description  of  the  original  cranium  of  a 
Gmelin  oriental  ram,  as  described  by  Pallas  in  1776,  and  which  has  been  in  the 
museum  of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Science.  Measuremaits  of  skeletong  tnd 
diagrams  of  cross  sections  of  the  horns  of  modem  sheep  now  kept  In  the  vicinity 
of  Ispahan  are  submitted  to  show  the  dose  relatl<»i8hlp  to  O.  orientalis. 
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Goat  raisinsr  in  Mexico,  W.  W.  Canada  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  BpU.  [17.  8.}, 
IS  (1910),  No.  51,  pp.  676-^9),— The  consDl  at  Vera  Cruz  repcMrts  on  the  present 
status  of  tbe  goat  industry  in  Mexico  and  on  the  opportunities  offered  there  in 
this  industry  for  the  man  with  limited  means. 

The  camel  in  the  service  of  troops  and  police  officers  of  Southwest  Africa, 
H.  Bebthold  (Deut.  Kolon.  Ztff.,  27  {1910),  No.  49,  pp.  817,  8i8). —Attrition  is 
called  to  the  superiority  of  the  camel  to  horses  for  many  purposes  for  the  army 
and  constabulary  in  Southwest  Africa. 

Vicufias,  llamas,  and  eroanacos,  D.  Davel  {Boh  Min.  Agr,  [Buenos  Aires}, 
12  (1910),  No.  12,  pp.  59-S9,  figs,  i ) .—Attention  is  called  to  the  valuable  char- 
acteristics of  the  vlcufia,  llama,  and  guanaco  as  domesticated  animals. 

What  the  buifalo  offers  us,  C.  D.  Mubpht  (Farm  and  Ranch,  29  (1910), 
No.  49,  pp.  S,  4,  figs.  5).— An  account  of  the  buffalo  and  buffalo  hybrids  on  the 
c;oodnight  ranch  in  Texas. 

Butchering  hogs  on  the  farm,  A.  W.  Obb  (Missouri  Bd.  Agr.  Mo.  Bui.,  8 
(1910),  No.  9,  pp.  16). ^A  popular  bulletin  on  all  phases  of  the  subject,  from 
tbe  selection  of  the  type  of  hog  to  the  methods  of  salting  and  curing  the  pork 
products. 

China's  increasing  lard  exports,  G.  B.  Anderson  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade 
Rpts.  [V.  8.],  14  (1911),  No.  11,  p.  17-^).— The  exports  of  lard  from  China  proper 
in  1909  were  10,411,772  lbs.,  valued  at  |642,576,  or  6.17  eta  gold  per  pound. 
"These  shipments  of  lard  products  from  China,  in  connection  with  recent 
efforts  to  introduce  Chinese  pork  into  Europe,  indicate  that  China*s  meat  prod- 
ucts are  soon  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  food  situation  of  Pacific  countries, 
and  it  is  a  fact  of  more  than  ordinary  economic  significance  that  the  most  popu- 
lous country  in  the  world  is  able  to  export  food  products  in  constantly  increas- 
ing quantitlea** 

Feeding  experiments  with  horses,  N.  O.  Hofman-Bano  (Ber.  K.  Vet.  og 
Landhohojskoles  Lah.  Landokononi.  Forsog  [Copenhagen],  72  (1910),  pp.  67). — 
These  experiments  were  conducted  on  4  Danish  farms  during  the  years  1909-10, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relative  value  of  oats  and  Indian  com,  of 
oats  and  mangels  or  ruta-bagas,  and  of  whole  and  cut  straw  in  feeding  work 
horses  of  the  Jutland  breed.  The  main  experimental  period  lasted,  as  a  rule, 
from  2  to  3  months. 

By  substituting  com  for  oats  1  kg.  of  com  was  found  equal  to  1  kg.  of  oats 
in  the  grain  ration,  and  some  straw  was  saved  by  making  this  change.  When 
about  2  kg.  of  oats  was  replaced  by  roots  in  a  ration  of  from  10  to  12  kg.  of  oats, 
1  kg.  of  dry  matter  in  the  roots  proved  equal  to  1  kg.  of  dry  matter  in  the  oats. 
Such  a  change  in  the  ration  did  not  apparently  produce  any  injurious  effects 
on  the  health  or  working  capacity  of  the  horses.  Whole  straw  and  cut  straw 
were  found  to  be  of  equal  feeding  value,  weight  for  weight,  in  rations  for  horses 
at  work. 

The  horses  represented  in  art,  R.  Schoenbeck  (Das  Pferd  und  seine  Dar- 
stellung  in  der  BUdenden  Kunst,  vom  Hippologischen  8tandpunkt  aus.  Leipsic, 
1908,  pp.  X+20S,  pis.  45,  figs.  S21;  rev.  in  Jahrh.  Wiss.  u.  Prakt.  Tierzucht,  5 
(1910),  pp.  286,  287). — ^A  discussion  of  the  color,  conformation,  and  other  char- 
acteristics of  ancient  and  modem  types  of  horses  as  represented  in  drawhigs, 
carvings,  and  pictures. 

Draft  horse  breeding  in  America,  E.  T.  Bobbins  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  S7 
(1910),  No.  4,  pp.  510-514).— A  paper  read  before  the  Illinois  State  Veterinary 
Medical  Association,  containing  many  practical  suggestions  on  the  breeding  of 
draft  horses.  A  common  mistake  that  is  pointed  out  is  the  failure  to  give  draft 
colts  sufficient  feed ;  other  serious  troubles  are  impotence  in  stallions  and  abor- 
tion in  mares. 
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The  commercial  motor  track  v.  the  horse,  H.  W.  Perbt  {8ci.  Amer.^  10^ 
(1911),  No.  2,  pp,  S6,  37,  50,  51,  figs.  IS). — ^A  comparison  of  the  effidency  and 
coat  of  the  two  methods  of  motor  power  from  actual  testa 

Bosra  and  all  about  them,  R.  Leighton  (Lctndan,  New  York  and  Tartmto, 
19 to,  pp.  VIII -^-SUf  pis.  17). — "A  concise  and  practical  handbook  on  matters 
canine.**  The  characteristics  of  all  the  common  breeds  of  dogs  are  described 
in  detail. 

Chickens,  A.  T.  Johnson  (Philadelphia,  1910,  pp.  159,  figs.  26). ^A  brief 
practical  treatise  on  the  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  fowls. 

I«abor-saving  poultry  appliances,  J.  E.  Rice  and  O.  A.  Bogess  (A^eir  York 
Cornell  8ta.  But.  28^,  pp.  S6,  figs.  51). — The  labor-saving  appliances  illustrated 
and  described  In  this  bulletin  are  for  the  most  part  inexpensive.  Th^  indade 
feeding  and  watering  devices,  pedigree  and  egg  collecting  appliances,  catchlD? 
and  carrying  devices,  shipping  packages,  coops  for  sitting  hens,  fattening  coopR. 
a  rack  for  sprouted  oats,  a  burglar  alarm  syst^n,  and  an  Improved  killing  and 
picking  box. 

Poultry  houses  and  fixtures,  J.  E.  Rice  et  ai^  (Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Qumcp, 
III.,  1910,  7.  cd.,  pp.  96,  figs.  170). — These  articles  by  different  authors  contain 
the  plans  and  details  for  constructing  closed  front,  scratching  shed,  curtain 
front,  fresh  air  and  portable  poultry  houses,  and  appliances  for  the  house  and 
yard. 

DAIRY  FABMINCK-BAIRYIHa. 

[History  of  dairying  in  the  United  States]  (Cream.  Jour.,  22  (1911),  No.  2, 
pp.  2-55,  figs.  7). — ^A  series  of  articles  by  numerous  authors  on  the  growth  of 
the  dairy  industry  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  60  years. 

Dairying  in  Jamaica,  C.  F.  Pengelley  {Jour.  Jamaica  Agr.  Soc,  15  (1911), 
yo.  1,  pp.  ^-29). — ^A  discussion  of  the  cost  of  milk  production  In  Jamaica.  The 
amount  of  milk  yielded  annually  by  25  Jamaica  cows  is  given  as  96,830  lbs. 
The  gross  receipts  for  milk  and  calves  amounted  to  £320  5s.  The  cost  of  keep- 
ing was  £95. 

Cattle  and  dairying  in  the  Punjab,  1910,  A.  M.  Stow  (Lahore,  1910,  pp. 
II+66+XII).^A  general  and  statistical  account  of  the  cattle,  buffalo,  sheep, 
and  goat  industry  in  the  Punjab. 

Dairying  map  of  New  South  Wales  (Agr.  Oaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  21  (1910),  No. 
12,  p.  1082,  map  1). — This  map  shows  the  areas  suitable  for  specialized  dally- 
ing and  those  for  mixed  farming  with  dairying  as  an  adjunct. 

Report  on  milk  records  for  season  1009,  J.  Howie  (Ayrshire  Cattle  MiUc 
Rcc.  Com.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  5/5). —This  contains  the  yearly  records  o^  the  yields 
of  milk  and  percentage  of  fat  of  over  9,000  Ayrshire  cows  in  Scotland  during 
the  season  of  1909.  An  article  by  John  Speir  on  What  It  CJosts  to  Produce  a 
Gallon  of  Milk  is  included  In  the  report.  According  to  Ws  figures  in  1903,  in 
the  case  of  1,340  cows,  the  average  cost  per  gallon  was  1.14d,  and  In  1907  with 
2,441  cows  the  average  cost  per  gallon  was  1.53d.  The  cost  was  less  In  tlie 
cheese-making  districts  than  where  market  milk  was  produced. 

Cow  testing,  W.  M.  Singletow  (Jour.  New  Zeal.  Dept.  Agr.,  1  (1910),  No.S, 
pp.  149-177,  figs.  10).— The  average  yield  of  598  cows  with  an  average  lactation 
period  of  260  days  was  7,133  lbs.  of  milk  and  274.57  lbs.  of  tat  Estimates  of 
the  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  in  New  Zealand  are  given. 

Half  a  ton  of  butter  per  cow  per  year,  H.  G.  Van  Pelt  (Philadelphia,  1910, 
pp.  56,  pl.  1,  figs.  12). — The  methods  of  feeding  cows  which  have  made  phenome- 
nal records  are  described. 

Cost  of  producing  milk,  G.  M.  Whitaker  (Hoard's  Da4ryman,  U  (1911). 
No.  50,  pp.  1478-1480;  Pacific  Dairy  Rev.,  14  (1911),  No.  52,  pp.  12-14)-^^ 
extract  of  an  tfddress  before  the  Maine  Dairymen's  Association,  December,  1910. 
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It  is  a  discussion  of  data  obtained  from  different  sources  of  the  cost  of  millc 
production. 

A  comparison  of  soy-bean  cake  and  linseed  cake  rations  on  the  yield  of 
milk  and  the  properties  of  butter  and  cheese,  J.  J.  Ott  de  Vbies  ( Verslag  Ver. 
Exploit.  Proefzuivelhoerderij  Hoom,  1909,  pp,  14-39;  Molk.  Ztg,  Berlin,  20 
{1910),  No8.  S5,  pp.  409,  410;  36,  pp.  4^1r  *?2).— During  the  main  feeding  period 
the  average  production  of  millt  was  17.37  kg.  and  of  milk  fat  485.3  gm.  per 
head  and  day  on  the  soy  bean  ration,  as  contrasted  with  17.07  kg.  of  milk 
and  531.4  gm.  of  milk  fat  on  the  linseed  meal  ration.  The  refractive  index  of 
soy  bean  butter  was  slightly  lower  and  the  percentage  of  volatile  acids  was 
slightly  higher  than  that  of  butter  made  during  the  linseed  ration  period. 
When  scored  by  good  Judges  there  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  quality 
of  butter.  The  properties  of  cheese  were  unaffected.  The  soy  bean  ration 
produced  no  unfavorable  effect  on  the  health  of  the  cows  and  in  all  respects  was 
considered  to  be  a  valuable  feed. 

Tohlmbine,  J.  Hasak  (Osterr.  Monataschr.  Tierheilk.,  35  {1910),  p.  97;  aba. 
in  Berlin,  Tierdrztl.  Wchnachr.,  26  {1910),  No.  52,  p.  i(?52).— Yohimbine  admhi- 
istered  in  the  form  of  tablets  to  3  cows  did  not  increase  the  milk  secretion  to 
any  appreciable  extent. 

The  absorption  of  drofirs  by  milk  in  the  mammary  glands,  H.  B.  Kolde- 
wiJN  {Pharma.  Weekhl,  4t  {1910),  Noa.  50,  pp.  1305-1316;  52,  pp.  1382-1394).— 
A  review  of  the  investigations  on  this  topic. 

With  cows'  milk  positive  results  have  been  found  with  lithium,  chinin,  and 
urotropln,  and  negative  results  with  mercury,  antimony,  bismuth,  zinc,  morphin, 
and  aspirin.  With  goats'  milk  positive  results  have  been  found  with  lead  and 
alcohol,  and  negative  results  with  cytisin,  phenolphthalein,  and  fluorescein. 

Composition  of  milk,  R.  Pape  {Tranavaal  Dept.  Agr.,  8ci,  Bui.  6,  pp.  8). — 
A  discussion  in  regard  to  the  various  constituents  of  milk. 

Investigations  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  the  fat-free  dry  substance  in 
milk  by  creaming,  C.  Fobmenti  {Ztachr.  Unterauch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenuaamtl,  19 
(1910),  No.  11,  pp.  616-625;  aha.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  34  {1910),  No.  99,  Repert.,  p. 
406). — By  extensive  tests  the  author  determined  that  on  creaming  milk,  irre- 
spective of  whether  It  was  done  in  a  flat  or  high  vessel  or  a  cylinder  with  a 
glass  stopcock  at  Its  base,  or  whether  the  cream  was  allowed  to  rise  itself  or 
separated  with  a  centrifuge,  an  increase  in  the  fat-free  dry  substance  of  the 
residual  milk  took  place.  It  was  also  found  that  water  could  be  added  to  such 
milk  up  to  10  per  cent  of  its  bulk  without  reducing  the  fat-free  dry  substance 
below  the  normal  content  of  the  whole  milk. 

The  influence  of  various  amounts  of  rennet  and  various  temperatures  upon 
the  coagulation  of  milk  and  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  casein  and 
fibrin  coairulum,  R.  Bbauleb  {Pfliiger'a  Arch.  Phyaiol.,  133  {1910),  No.  11-12, 
pp.  519-551,  figa.  3). — When  all  influencing  factors  are  eliminated  the  rate  of 
coagulation  proceeds  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  ferment  present — the 
greater  the  quantity  of  ferment  the  quicker  the  coagulation.  The  work  further 
shows  that  an  inverse  ratio  exists  between  these  amounts — ^when  double  the 
amount  of  ferment  is  utilized  the  coagulation  requires  but  half  the  usual  time. 

In  studying  the  Influence  of  temperature  upon  the  coagulation,  the  author 
found  with  small  amoimts  of  ferment  that  temperatures  up  to  about  39*  C. 
accelerate  the  coagulation.  Where  larger  amounts  of  ferment  are  used  still 
higher  temperatures  can  be  withstood,  but  the  limit  of  temperature  for  activity 
was  found  to  bo  50'.  From  this  it  can  be  inferred  that  each  quantity  of  fer- 
ment has  an  optimum  temperature. 

As  a  result  of  noting  the  macroscopic  and  microscopic  appearances  of  the 
coagulum  obtained  from  milk,  the  author  was  able  to  differentiate  between  a 
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coaKuIiim  which  was  obtained  with  an  acid  and  tliat  which  was  prodnced  by 
rennet  On  comparing  the  microscopic  picture  of  the  coagulum  obtained  from 
milk  and  that  obtained  from  blood  it  was  seen  that  a  close  relation  seeons  to 
exist  as  to  the  nature  of  the  two  processes,  and,  further,  that  the  more  rapid 
the  rate  of  coagulation  the  denser  the  preparation  will  be. 

A  note  on  an  orsranism  producing  a  burnt  milk  taste,  W.  Sadueb  (CenthL 
Bakt.  {etc,},  2.  Abt,  29  {1911),  No,  1-9,  pp.  IS,  fig.  i).— A  facultative  anaerobe 
of  the  general  type  of  Leichmann's  Bacterium  liwtid  acidi  was  found  to  co- 
agulate milk,  producing  a  flavor  and  odor  resembling  burnt  milk  and  rendering 
the  milk  unpalatable.  The  effect  on  the  butter  and  cheese  made  from  such  milk 
was  very  marked. 

The  bacillus  of  long  life,  L.  M.  Douglas  {London  and  Edinburgh,  1911^  pp. 
VII +165,  pis.  58,  figtf.  P).— This  book  is  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  in- 
formation on  the  bacteriology  of  sour  milk,  its  preparation,  and  its  vahie  in 
therapeutic& 

The  practical  value  of  bacterial  examinations  of  millL  and  cream,  J.'  O. 
Jordan  (Ice  Cream  Trade  Jour,,  e.  {1910),  No.  12,  pp.  51-55,  dgms.  2).— A  lec- 
ture before  the  National  Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers,  November, 
1910.  The  author  shows  how  the  bacterial  count  of  the  milk  supply  in  Boston 
has  been  reduced  since  a  systematic  examination  of  milk  and  a  temperature 
regulation  of  50"*  F.  have  been  enforced. 

The  microscope  in  the  dairy,  J.  Scott  {Mark  Lane  Express,  105  {1911),  Noi, 
41 S7,  p.  21;  41SS,  p.  55;  4139,  pp.  95,  91,  figs.  9).— Attention  is  called  to  the  value 
of  the  microscope  for  even  the  elementary  study  of  milk  and  its  properties.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  all  persons  interested  in  dairying  should  have  some  first 
hand  knowledge  of  fat  globules,  casein  curds,  crystals,  the  various  insoluble 
materials,  bacteria,  and  other  micro-organisms  found  in  milk. 

Clean  milk:  Essential  requirements  from  production  to  consumption,  C  H. 
Yates  and  R.  E.  Brand  {Illinois  Bta.  Circ.  W,  pp.  36^  figs.  1). — Some  of  the 
Important  requirements  for  the  proper  care  and  handling  of  milk  are  presented 
in  popular  form  for  producers,  consumers,  and  Inspectors  of  milk.  Cooling  and 
bottling  milk,  the  construction  of  stables  and  milk  rooms,  economy  of  produc- 
tion, and  related  topics  are  briefly  discussed.  Formulas  for  preparing  white- 
wash and  disinfectants,  forms  of  score  cards  for  scoring  milk,  milk  depots  and 
dairy  farms,  and  milk  statutes  are  given. 

The  modem  milk  pail,  H.  A.  Habding,  J.  K.  Wilson,  and  G.  A.  Smith  {Ne« 
York  State  8ta.  Bui.  326,  pp.  249-281,  pis.  -♦).— This  bulletin  reports  the  results 
of  a  bacteriological  study,  comprising  comparative  tests  of  a  number  of  im- 
proved milk  pails  found  upon  the  market,  and  suggests  a  form  which  can  be 
easily  and  cheaply  made  by  any  tinsmith  and  which  combines  the  good  points 
of  the  best  pails. 

Preliminary  to  the  test  a  study  was  made  of  the  proper  amount  of  dilation  of 
milk  samples  for  the  most  satisfactory  results.  In  this  it  was  found  that  the 
dilution  which  showed  the  highest  germ  content  was  not  always  the  most  acco- 
rate,  and  that  a  satisfactory  dilution  for  these  tests  wouki  be  somewhat  less 
than  1 :  100. 

The  reduction  of  the  germ  content  by  using  the  improved  palls,  as  contrasted 
with  ordinary  12-in.  pails,  ranged  from  48.4  to  70.1  per  c«it  All  of  these  types 
were  satisfactory  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  but  some  were  too  high  or  were 
otherwise  inconvenient  to  use. 

"  More  than  one-half  of  the  infection  that  milk  receives  during  the  milking 
process  can  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  covered  pall." 

"  For  short-legged  or  heavy-uddered  cows  the  pails  should  not  be  more  than 
12  in.  high  over  all.    An  elliptical  opening  is  preferable  to  a  round  one  coverinf 
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the  same  number  of  square  Inches  since  it  is  easier  to  milk  into  it  .  .  .  The 
cover  should  be  sufficiently  convex  so  that  the  entire  inside  of  the  pail  can  be 
seen  and  easily  reached  for  cleaning.  It  should  be  made  flush  with  the  very 
top  of  the  pail  so  as  to  avoid  a  groove  which  will  conduct  material  from  the 
top  of  the  pail  around  to  the  opening  and  into  the  milk. 

"A  suitable  cover  soldered  to  an  ordinary  milk  pail  by  a  local  tinsmith  will  give 
satisfaction  if  the  work  is  well  done  and  all  of  the  seams  are  carefully  filled 
with  solder.  Such  a  cover  can  be  placed  upon  an  ordinary  milk  pail  by  any 
tinsmith  at  very  little  expense." 

€k>vered  pails  mean  cleaner  milk,  F.  H.  Hall  (Neto  York  State  8ta.  Bui. 
S26t  popular  ed,,  pp.  6). — A  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

Kilk  legislation  (Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  56  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  350-^52).— 
A  discussion  of  state  v.  city  control  of  legislation  in  regard  to  the  inspection  of 
dairies,  the  tuberculin  test,  and  pasteurization. 

"  The  value  of  the  tuberculin  test  is  accepted  by  men  who  are  competent  to 
express  an  opinion.  Pasteurization  of  milk  is  also  of  undoubted  value  in  the 
absence  of  the  compulsory  tuberculin  test  The  cattle-owner  does  not  realize  that 
not  only  is  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  his  herd  a  menace  to  public  health,  but 
his  herd  can  not  be.  as  profitable  as  a  healthy  herd,  and  that,  moreover,  one 
tul>ercuIous  cow  will  spread  disease  rapidly  to  healthy  cows.  The  production 
of  clean  milk  is  wholly  a  scientific  and  not  a  political  or  conunercial  question, 
and  the  mere  idea  that  the  lives  of  innocent  babies  should  depend  on  political 
or  commercial  considerations  is  a  monstrous  one." 

Further  observations  of  the  milk  supply  of  Washington,  D.  C,  G.  L. 
Magrudeb  (Jour,  Amer,  Med.  AsaoCy  &5  (1910),  No.  7,  pp.  581^89,  charts  S), — 
A  history  of  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Government  and  of  the  health 
officials  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  improvement  of  the  milk  supply  of 
Washington. 

Certified  millt  in  New  York  State  (N.  T.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  18,  pp.  88e,  pi,  i, 
figs.  29).— This  contains  information  concerning  milk  commissions,  and  answers 
to  a  circular  letter  sent  to  producers  of  certified  milk,  concerning  methods  of 
caring  for  stock  and  management  of  milk,  are  giv«i. 

The  cream  supply,  H.  A.  Hoppeb  (California  8ta,  Bui.  209,  pp.  115-137,  figs. 
13). — ^A  bulletin  of  popular  information.  Among  topics  discussed  are  sources 
of  bacteria,  milking  machines,  sanitary  milk  pails,  cream  separators,  causes  of 
variation  in  the  cream  test,  and  management  of  the  cream. 

Notice  of  judgment  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Notice  of  Judgment  713,  pp.  2). — This 
relates  to  the  misbranding  of  butter. 

Modem  butter  making  and  dairy  arithmetic,  M.  H.  Meteb  (Madison,  Wis., 
1910,  pp.  306,  figs.  10). — A  practical  treatise  on  butter  making,  based  largely  on 
the  results  of  the  author's  25  years'  experi^ice  on  a  dairy  farm,  in  creamery 
butter  making,  and  as  instructor  in  dairying. 

A  visit  to  the  Biitti-Zollikofen  Dairy  School,  E.  H.  Fabbington  (Proc. 
South.  Wis.  Cheesemakers*  and  Dairymen's  Assoc.,  10  (1910),  pp.  54-62), — ^The 
methods  of  making  cheese  and  whey  butter,  as  practiced  at  this  school,  are 
described. 

Theory  and  practice  of  cheese  making,  P.  Maz£  (Technique  Frtmag^re. 
Paris,  1910,  pp.  85;  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  24  (1910),  Nos.  5,  pp.  395-427;  6, 
pp.  4S5-466,  pU.  2,  figs.  14;  7,  pp.  543-562;  Indus.  Lait  [Paris],  35  (1910), 
Nos.  36,  pp.  583-591;  38,  pp.  618-625;  39,  pp.  635-640;  40,  pp.  650-655;  41  j  VV- 
668-670;  42,  pp.  685,  686;  4^,  pp.  702-704;  44,  PP.  716-719;  46,  pp.  745-747;  41, 
pp.  762-767;  48,  pp.  779-784;  49,  pp.  798,  799;  51,  pp.  829-831;  52,  pp.  841-843; 
36  (1911),  Nos.  1,  pp.  8-10;  2,  pp.  24-26;  3,  pp.  35-42;  4*  PP-  54-61;  rev.  in  Rev. 
Q4n.  8ci.,  21  (1910),  No.  22,  p.  957).— A  discussion  of  the  results  of  scientific 
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iDvestigatioDS  as  applied  to  the  practice  of  making  cheeses  of  the  Brie  and 
Camembert  types. 

The  influences  of  temperature,  acidity,  'ferments,  and  other  factors  on  the 
resulting  product  are  considered  in  detail.  The  ferments  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  influence  on  the  curd,  as  follows:  (1)  The  lactic-acid  ferments 
which  act  on  the  milk  sugar;  (2)  the  molds  or  combustion  ferments  which  de- 
stroy milk  sugar  and  lactic  acid  and  arrest  the  activity  of  the  lactic  ferment; 
and  (3)  the  alkaline  ferments  which  destroy  the  remaining  sugar  and  also 
attack  the  lower  nitrogenous  compounds.  The  most  important  fermmts  for 
the  cheese  maker  are  those  which  will  destroy  milk  sugar  but  leave  the  nitro- 
genous products  intact  The  defects  of  cheese  by  the  dev^opment  of  undei^- 
able  organisms,  or  by  the  too  luxuriant  growth  of  tlie  desirable  ones,  are  dis- 
cussed at  length;  also  the  influence  of  the  quality  of  milk  and  the  importance 
of  pasteurization. 

Taney  cheese  in  America,  C.  A.  Publow  ( Chicago,  1910,  pp.  96,  pU.  5,  Hat. 
IS), — This  book  describes  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  casein  and  the 
following  varieties  of  cheese:  Cream,  club,  cottage,  Neufcliatel,  Ricotto,  Port 
du  Salut,  Pont  TEveque,  brick.  Brie,  Camembert,  Oka,  Isigny,  Limbnrg,  Munster, 
Caciocavallo,  Stilton,  Gorgonzola,  Roquefort,  pineapple,  Edam,  Goudu,  Swiss, 
Cheddar,  skliu-milk  Cheddar,  buttermilk,  washed-curd  Cheddar,  stirred  card, 
goafs  milk,  caraway-potato,  sandwich-nut,  olive-cream,  and  pim^ito. 

VETEBINABT  MEDICINE. 

Biology,  general  and  medical,  J.  McFarland  {Philadelphia  and  London, 
1910,  pp,  W,  pl8.  5,  figs.  i^7).— This  work  takes  up  the  subject  under  the  fol- 
lowing headings :  Cosmic  relations  of  living  matter,  origin  of  life,  criteria  of 
life,  manifestations  of  life,  the  cell,  cell  division,  higher  organisms,  reproduction, 
ontogenesis,  conformity  to  type,  divergence,  structural  relationship,  blood  rela- 
tionship, parasitism,  Infection  and  immunity,  mutilation  and  regeneration, 
grafting  and  senescence,  decadence,  and  death. 

Lectures  in  regard  to  infection  and  immunity,  P.  T.  MthxER,  {Vorlesungcn 
fiber  Infektion  und  Immunitdt.  Jena,  1910,  S.  cd,,  rev.  and  enl,,  pp.  XI-\-451, 
figs,  23). — ^The  various  chapters  in  this  work  treat  of  the  following  subjects: 
Sources  of  infection ;  the  bacterial  poisons ;  distribution  and  localization  of  the 
poisons  in  the  body;  incubation  period  and  virulence;  behavior  of  micro-organ- 
isms in  the  infected  animal  body ;  phagocytosis ;  the  bactericidal  and  globuliddal 
activities  of  the  body  fluids;  the  bactericidal  and  globullcidal  activities  of 
serum;  the  opsonins;  active  immunization  and  its  results — the  antibodies;  anti- 
bodies, II ;  nature  and  the  quantitative  relation  of  the  binding  of  antigens  and 
antibodies,  I ;  quantitative  relation  of  the  binding  between  toxin  and  antitoxin 
(II — Ehrllch*s  toxin  analysis;  lyslns  and  antilysins)  ;  agglutinins  and  precipi- 
tins; Ehrlich's  slde-clialn  theory;  varieties  of  side-chain  theories;  varieties  of 
antitoxic  immunity;  anaphylaxis;  the  kinds  of  antibacterial  Immunities- 
diminution  of  resistance ;  treatment  of  infectious  diseases ;  the  practical  results 
of  protective  vaccination  and  serum  therapy ;  the  use  of  the  immunity  reactions 
for  diagnostic  puriwses;  and  the  application  of  immunity  to  certain  problems 
of  physiology,  pathology,  and  general  biology. 

General  register  for  Zeitschrift  fur  Immunitatsforschung  und  ezpeii- 
mentelle  Therapie,  E.  Fbiedberger  and  E.  ITngermann  (Zeitschrift  fur  Immih 
nitdtsforsehung  mid  experimentelle  Therapie.  Register  Hber  die  Literatur  des 
Jahres  1909.  Jena,  1910.  pp.  111+152).— This  Is  the  general  author  and  sub- 
ject index  for  the  year  1909. 

In  regard  to  the  toxicity  of  heterologous  sera  and  critera  of  ana- 
phylaxis, A.  BiEDL  and  R.  Kbaus   {Ztschr.  Immunitatsf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  I, 
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Oriff.,  7  (1910),  No.  -J,  pp.  408-4 IS) .—The  results  show  that  neither  the  toxins 
of  fresh  bovine,  human,  or  rabbit-sheep  serum,  nor  anaphylaxytoxin  produce 
typical  anaphylaxis.  These  substances  were  not  capable  of  producing  a  bron- 
cbo-spasm,  but  on  the  contrary  brought  about  an  edema  of  the  lung  instead. 
Tbe  toxicity  of  these  sera  Is  probably  due' to  an  alteration  of  the  coagulation 
function  of  the  blood,  and  eventually  results  in  the  clumping  of  the  erythrocytes, 
with  thrombus  formation  in  the  alveoli  of  the  lung  tissue. 

The  antitryptle,  isolytie,  and  heterolytic*  power  of  the  blood  serum  in 
different  pathologrlcal  conditions,  G.  Finzi  iltec.  M^d.  V6t.,  87  {1910),  No.  15, 
pp.  515-525). — A  study  of  the  antitryptic,  isolytie.  and  heterolytic  power  of  the 
blood  serum  from  animals  infected  with  the  tubercle  bacillus  (cattle),  the 
Preisz-Nocard  bacillus  (sheep),  and  others  having  chronic  enteritis  (cattle),  and 
from  cachectic  animals  (cattle). 

The  results  show  that  with  tubercular  bovines  the  antitryptic  power  of  the 
serum  is  generally  less  than  that  of  the  normal  serum.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  man.  In  the  case  of  the  Preisz-Nocard  infection  and  chronic  enteritis,  the 
index  is  also  lowered.  In  cachectic  animals  the  index  is  increased,  but  this 
is  not  directly  due  to  the  cachexia  present  The  hemolytic  (heterolytic  and 
isolytie)  i)ower  was  of  no  clinical  value. 

Immunizingr  agents  and  therapeutic  sera  in  veterinary  medical  practice, 
W.  H.  Dalrymple  (Amcr.  Vci.  Rev.,  38  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  511-517). —A  general 
discussion  of  the  subject 

About  a  method  of  dryiner  serum,  S.  Fbankel  and  A.  Elfeb  (Biochem. 
Ztschr.,  28  (1910),  No.  3-4,  pp.  330,  331). --The  method  is  described  in  detail. 

The  part  played  by  chemical  synthesis  in  the  development  of  chemotherapy 
(Oaierr.  Chem.  Ztg.,  13  (1910),  No.  21,  pp.  263-265).— A  review  of  the  existing 
chemical  patent  literature,  with  particular  reference  to  the  development  of 
chemotherapy. 

^  Ehrlichia  chemotherapy— a  new  science,  H.  Schweitzer  (Science,  n.  ser,, 
32  (1910),  No.  832,  pp.  809-823).— After  briefly  discussing  the  various  tropical 
diseases  of  man  and  animals,  particularly  those  caused  by  protozoa  and  their 
treatment  with  coal-tar  products,  the  author  with  the  aid  of  structural  formulas 
points  out  the  chemistry  of  the  various  products  used  for  the  above  diseases, 
especially  No.  606  for  the  treatment  of  lues. 

A  description  of  the  Ehrlich-Hata  preparation  606  (Ztschr.  Riech  u.  Gesch- 
machst.,  2  (1910),  No.  24,  PP.  267-269;  Dent.  Med.  Wchnschr.,  36  (1910),  No. 
37,  pp.  1693,  1694). — This  is  the  patent  specification  of  Ehrlich-Hata  preparation 
606,  which  Is  entitled  Methods  for  Preparing  the  Amido  Derivatives  of  Oxy- 
arylarslc  Acid  and  their  Reduction  Products.  The  preparation  is  chemically 
dioxydiamidoarsenobenzol. 

About  an  endotoxin  of  the  Micrococcus  melitensis,  P.  N.  Bebnabd  (Oonupt. 
Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  69  (1910),  No.  24,  pp.  36-38;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Immuni- 
tdtsf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  II,  Rcf.,  3  (1910),  No.  3,  p.  609).— The  author  was  able 
to  produce  a  toxin  in  cultures  of  M.  melitensis  which  possessed  a  strong  afllnity 
for  nerve  cells.  Intracerebrally  it  was  lethal  in  from  6  to  9  hours  and  in- 
traperitoneally  in  from  13  to  36  hours.  The  toxins  resisted  heat  up  to  58**  C, 
but  at  80**  became  somewhat  weakened.  Intracerebrally  one  one-thousandth 
part  of  the  dose  which  is  necessary  intraperitoneally  is  fatal. 

The  precipitin  reaction  in  erysipelas,  A.  Vanney  (Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol. 
[Paris],  69  (1910),  No.  26,  pp.  138,  139;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Immunitdtsf.  u.  Expt. 
Ther.,  II,  Ref.,  3  (1910),  No.  3,  p.  614).— The  author  was  able  with  filtrates 
from  the  erysipelas  bacterium  and  the  corresponding  immune  serum  to  obtain  a 
precipitation  such  as  Vall^  obtained  with  the  seruip  from  horses  Immunized 
against  tuberculosis  and  tuberculin.    The  reaction  is  most  definite  at  37"*  G.  and 
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where  filtrates  from  cultures  which  have  been  heated  to  TO"*  before  filtering  are 
employed. 

Contacrioasness  of  Malta  fever  {Jour,  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  55  {1910),  No,  2^, 
p.  2074). — The  value  is  pointed  out  of  using  cultures  killed  with  formaldehyde 
vapors  in  laboratories  where  the  agglutination  test  for  Malta  fever  is  carried 
out  As  this  disease  has  increased  in  France,  it  is  recommended  tliat  milk  ob- 
tained from  goats  be  boiled  and,  further,  that  the  importation  of  goats  from 
Malta  be  prohibited. 

''Muhinyo/'  a  disease  of  natives  In  Ueranda,  D.  Bbuce  et  al.  {Proc  Roy. 
Soc.  [London],  8er.  B,  Si  {1910),  No.  B  558,  pp.  485-490,  fig.  i).— The  authors 
conclude  that  "  muhinyo  "  is  Malta  fever  and  that  it  is  conveyed  from  goat  to 
man  by  the  drinking  of  goats'  milk. 

Combating  tetanus  in  animals  with  specific  tetanus  antitoxin,  H.  HoLTra- 
BACH  {Deut.  Tierarztl.  Wchnschr.,  18  {1910),  Nos.  SI,  pp.  451-460;  SB,  pp. 
469-475;  aba.  in  Ztschr.  Immunitdtaf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  II,  Ref.,  S  {1910).  No.  1, 
p.  5S9). — The  unfavorable  results  obtained  from  tetanus  antitoxin  by  some 
veterinarians  are  probably  due  to  employing  too  small  amounts  of  the  serum. 
The  curative  dose  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  is  <Hie  antitoxin  unit  This  dose 
may  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary.  Prophylactically,  from  100  to  200  units 
are  necessary  at  one  injection. 

Experiments  to  ascertain  if  cattle  may  act  as  a  reservoir  of  the  vims  of 
sleeping  sickness  (Trypanosoma  gambiense),  D.  Bbuce  et  al.  {Proc.  Roy.  8oc. 
[London],  8er.  B,  82  {1910),  No.  B  558,  pp.  480-484).—"  It  has  been  proved  by 
experiment  that  cattle  may  act  as  a  reservoir  of  the  virus  of  sleeping  sickness, 
and  that  healthy  animals  may  be  infected  from  them  by  means  of  Qlossina 
palpalis.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  cattle  in  the  fly  area  do  naturaUy  harbor 
T.  gamhienae.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  the  cattle  and  antelope  living  in 
the  fly  area  may  act  as  a  reservoir  and  so  keep  up  the  infectivity  of  the  0.  pal- 
palia  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  there  is  no  proof  up  to  the  present  that  this 
actually  takes  place  hi  nature." 

Trypanosome  diseases  of  domestic  animals  in  TTganda,  I-TTT,  D.  Bbucb 
ET  AL.  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  [London],  8er.  B,  82  {1910),  No.  B  558,  pp.  468-479, 
pla.  2;  8cr.  B,  8S  {1910),  No.  B  561,  pp.  1-27,  pla.  5,  flga.  2).— The  first  paper 
deals  with  Trypanoaoma  pecorum,  the  second  with  T.  hrucei,  and  the  tlilrd  with 
T.  vivax. 

The  conclusions  drawn  are  that  "T.  pecorum  is  an  important  trypanosome 
disease  of  domestic  animals  in  Uganda.  It  is  similar  in  morphology,  action  on 
animals,  and  cultural  characters,  to  the  T.  dimorphon  described  by  Laveran  and 
Mesnil,  and  to  Edington's  trypanosome  from  Zanzibar  [R  S.  R.,  21,  p.  581] 
except  that  T.  pecorum  is  not  pathogenic  to  guinea  pigs.  The  carrier  is 
unknown,  but  is  probably  a  Tabanus,  and  not  Stomoxys." 

"  The  commission  consider  themselves  Justified  in  considering  the  trypanosome 
recovered  from  the  Uganda  ox  to  be  id^itical  with  T.  hruoei,  the  cause  of 
nagana  in  Zululand  and  other  parts  of  South  Africa.  .  .  .  T.  vivax,  an  easily 
recognizable  species,  gives  rise  to  a  fatal  disease  of  cattle  in  Uganda.  The  car- 
rier of  T.  vitmx  is  probably  Olosaina  palpalis,  which  is  found  naturally  infected 
on  the  lake  shore.  The  reservoir  of  the  virus  is  possibly  the  antelope  which 
frequent  the  O.  palpalia  area." 

Contribution  to  experimental  tuberculosis  in  sea  fishes  with  studies  in 
regard  to  the  transmutation  of  tubercle  bacillus  of  warm-blooded  fln^wiaigj 
L.  VON  Betegh  {Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  54  {1910),  No.  S,  pp.  211-216; 
aha.  in  Intemat.  CeniU.  Oeaam.  Tuherkulose  Forach.,  4  {1910),  No.  12,p.6SS).— 
Some  of  the  eels  utilized  ^n  the  experiments  were  inoculated  intramuscularly, 
and  others  intraperitoneally,  with  bacilli  from  man,  cattle,  birds,  and  fresh-water 
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Only  the  last  named  was  infections.  It  produced  a  local  leslcm,  but  could 
not  be  propagated  any  further.  From  this  the  author  concludes  that  transmu- 
tation is  not  possible. 

The  conversion  of  the  human  type  of  tnberde  bacillns  into  the  bovine  type, 
A.  Bbeb  (MUncheriL  MetL  Wchnschr.,  57  {1910),  No.  S,  pp.  115-120;  aba.  in 
Intemat.  Centhl.  Geaank  Tuberkuloae  Forach.,  4  il9J0),  No  12,  p.  655).— OatUe 
Infected  with  the  human  type  of  bacillus  eyentually  yielded  bacteria  resembling 
the  bovine  type  in  virulence. 

The  absence  of  livinflr  tubercle  badlli  from  some  old  tuberculous  lesions 
in  man,  L.  Oobbbtt  {Proc  Cambridge  Phil,  fioc.,  15  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  596- 
6S9). — The  author  reports  his  findings  and  shows  that  in  5  out  of  7  cases 
which  were  undoubtedly  tubercular  the  tubercles  on  injection  into  animals 
produced  no  lesions. 

Transference  of  tuberculin  hypersensitiveness,  M.  Onaka  (Ztac^ir. /mmimi- 
tdisf.  u.  Expt.  Titer.,  I,  Orig.,  7  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  507^U).—lt  normal  healthy 
irninea  pigs  are  treated  with  the  tissues  from  a  tubercular  guinea  pig  or  anti- 
formin  extracts  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  tuberculin  hypersensitiveness  is  con- 
veyed to  the  animal.  A  reduction  in  complement  is  noted  in  most  cases  of 
passive  hypersensitiveness  but  not  in  active  cases. 

Investi^tion  In  resrard  to  the  significance  of  the  tuberculin  titer  for 
diagnosis,  A.  Eblandsen  and  O.  Y.  C.  B.  Petebsen  {Hoapitalatid.  [Copen- 
haffenl,  5S  {1910),  Noa.  24,  pp.  657-676;  25,  pp.  681-695;  aba.  in  Intemat. 
CentbL  Oeaam.  Tuberkuloae  Forach.,  4  {1910),  No.  12,  p.  629). — ^The  cutaneous 
reaction  is  preferred  by  the  authors,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount 
of  sensibilization  takes  place  with  the  subcutaneous  reaction. 

The  tuberculin  titer  (the  greatest  dilution  wliich  reacts  with  the  individual) 
has  a  certain  relation  to  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  tuberculous  process,  being 
zero  in  subjects  free  from  tuberculosis,  low  in  latent  cases,  high  in  new  and 
slight  cases,  and  low  with  severe  cases.  A  high  tuberculin  titer  (from  200  to 
400)  points  to  the  possible  existaice  of  an  active  process,  but  in  this  connec- 
tion there  must  be  considered  subjects  having  either  previously  infected  but 
healed  glands  or  bone  tuberculosis,  as  these  also  have  a  high  titer  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

In  regard  to  the  inconstancy  of  the  diazo  reaction  in  the  urine  of  the 
taberculous,  M.  Weiss  {Med.  Klinik,  6  {1910),  No.  22,  p.  867;  aba.  in  Intemat. 
Centbl.  Oeaam.  Tuberkuloae  Forach.,  4  {1910),  No.  12,  p.  6S2). — ^The  inconstaney 
of  this  reaction  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  pro-body  which  is  evidently  of  a 
peptone  or  poly-peptid  nature  and  which  can  be  converted  into  the  reacting 
sul>stance  by  placing  the  urine  in  a  thermostat  for  24  hours  at  blood  heat. 

This  finding  will  probably  help  promote  the  prognostic  value  of  the  diaao 
reaction,  particularly  in  marked  cases  of  tuberculosis. 

Beport  on  the  combating  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  Sweden  up  to  1909, 
G.  Reon£b  {Meddel  K.  Landtbr.  Styr.  [Sioeden],  1910,  No.  2  {149),  pp.  80).— 
The  results  of  the  work  against  bovine  tuberculosis  under  government  direction 
up  to  the  year  1909  are  giv^i  in  detail  and  summarized. 

The  methods  of  combating  the  disease  have  been  both  offensive  (eradicating 
tuberculosis  from  diseased  herds)  and  defensive  (preventing  its  introduction 
into  healthy  herds).  In  the  initial  tuberculin  tests  with  1370  dairy  herds,  con- 
sisting of  49,112  animals,  14,175  reacted,  and  up  to  1909,  57,734  animals  had 
been  found  within  the  same  herds,  of  which  1,761  or  3.1  per  cent  reacted  on 
second  test  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  this  result  alone  does  not  repre- 
sent the  entire  value  of  the  tuberculin  testing,  inasmuch  as  the  progress  in 
dairy-bam  and  mUk  sanitation  during  the  last  15  years  has  doubtless  come, 
87402'— No.  6—11 7 
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according  to  tbe.  author,  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  campaign  against  tabereii- 
loei& 

Data  relating  to  the  tuberculin  teste  conducted  in  Swedoi  since  1897,  with 
annual  summaries,  are  pres^ted  in  the  appendix.  The  total  number  of  anhnals 
tested  from  18d7  to  1908,  inclusiye,  was  716310,  of  which  12,728  herds  witki 
306,372  animals  w««  tested  for  the  first  time;  of  the  latter  number  29.8  per 
cent  reacted,  while  5,527  of  the  herds  were  found  entirely  free  frmn  tubarculo8i& 

Vaccinating  against  hemoglobinuria  in  boTlnes,  Sohttltee  {BerUn,  Tier- 
arztl.  Wohnschr.,  26  (1910),  No.  43,  p.  829). —A  reply  to  Schmitt  (B.  a  R,  23, 
p.  788). 

The  cause  of  '< apoplexy"  in  winter-fed  lambs,  H.  H.  Wino  (New  York 
Cornell  8ta.  Bui.  285,  pp.  S7-46,  figs.  S). — For  several  years  a  disease  resembUng 
apoplexy  in  man  has  affected  lambs  being  fed  in  the  vicinity  of  Batavla,  N.  I. 
for  the  spring  market  "  In  some  cases  the  losses  have  amounted  to  a  larne 
percentage  of  the  flock.  The  trouble  appears  suddoily  and  does  ite  work 
quickly.  It  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  paralysi&  It  nearly  always  proTes 
fatal,  only  about  1  or  2  per  cent  of  those  afflicted  ever  having  been  known  to 
recover.  The  disease  seems  to  occur  only  where  lambs  are  being  fed  heaTilj 
and  it  then  attacks  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous.  Lambs  will  be  feedins 
nicely  and  all  will  seem  perfectly  well  at  12  o'clock  m.,  and  when  the  fteeder 
returns  at  4  or  5  p.  m.,  1  or  2  of  the  best  lambs  will  be  found  dead,  ai^iearing 
to  have  died  without  a  struggle." 

Two  opiniiHis  have  been  set  forward  as  to  its  cause — first,  that  the  disease  is 
brought  about  by  feeding  an  excess  of  protein  in  the  ration  and  8ec<md,  that 
the  disease  is  caused  by  overfeeding.  An  experiment  to  determine  its  cause 
was  combined  with  a  feeding  experimoit  as  noted  on  page  578.  The  results  as 
relating  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  the  conclusions  drawn  are  as  ft^ows: 

"  From  the  observations  during  this  experimoit,  it  would  seem  that  apopleiy 
is  caused  mainly  by  sudden  overfeeding  rather  than  from  feeding  a  narrow 
ration.  Three  lambs  were  lost  from  pen  No.  3,  which  were  fed  a  ration  with 
a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 : 8,  while  one  lamb  was  lost  from  pen  No.  2  with  a  ratioo 
having  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:4.6,  and  no  lambs  were  lost  in  pen  No.  1  in 
which  the  nutritive  ratio  of  the  ration  was  1 : 5.  Furthermore,  no  lambs  were 
lost  from  any  pen  when  it  was  full  except  that  in  pen  No.  3,  fed  a  ration  haring 
a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 : 8,  one  lamb  was  lost  when  some  of  tiie  lambs  were  off 
feed,  thus  allowing  others  to  overfeed.  In  the  opinion  of  the  persons  wbo  coo-, 
ducted  this  experiment,  there  should  not  be  the  wholesale  loss  from  ovwfeedins 
that  some  feeders  have  experienced  if  proper  precautions  are  taken  to  keep 
the  rack  spaces  all  occupied  and  to  distribute  the  grain  equally.  There  may 
be  an  occasional  sheep  that  can  not  stand  the  heavy  feeding  necessary  for 
fattening,  and  there  may  also  be  an  occasional  loss  from  nervous  eidtemeDt, 
which  is  thought  to  be  one  cause  of  apoplexy." 

linguatulosis  fatal  to  the  goat,  Moussu  {Rec.  M4d.  V^t.,  87  (1910),  No.  5, 
pp.  159^158;  aJ>8.  in  Vet.  Rec.,  2S  (1910),  No.  1169,  pp.  $56,  357).— The  case  k- 
ported  was  parasitized  by  LinguatfOa  tcenioidea  and  stomach  worms. 

Sarcocysts  in  the  camel  in  Egypt,  F.  BS.  Mason  (Jour.  Compar.  Path,  vnd 
Ther.,  23  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  168-176,  figs.  7).--The  author  shows  that  the  tt^ 
cocyst  of  the  camel  differs  in  many  ways  from  the  sarcocysts  of  the  ox,  buffalO' 
sheep,  and  pig.  He  considers  it  to  represent  a  new  ^)ecies,  and  suK^Uee  the 
name  Sarcocystis  cameli. 

"Attempts  at  discovery  of  the  source  of  infection  have  failed;  examinatioitf 
of  ticks,  biting  flies,  and  lice  in  the  case  of  the  buffalo,  have  not  given  any 
satisfactory  result    No  calcified  cysts  have  been  found,  nor  any  evidence  of 
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oicapeolatiOD ;  and  appar^itly  there  is  no  marked  inflammatory  reaction  as 
long  as  the  cyst  r^nains  Intact'* 

Krairt's  vaccination  against  swine  plague,  von  Lojewski  (Berlin,  Tierdrztl. 
Wchnschr.,  26  {1910),  No.  4S,  pp.  829,  8S0).—The  results  obtained  with  619  pigs 
were  considered  good. 

Bacteria  resembling  paratyphoid  B  in  the  intestinal  tract  of  the  horse, 
EL  HXTBEB  (Centbl,  Bakt.  [etc,},  1.  Aht.,  Orig.,  56  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  i-iB5).— The 
bacteria  from  the  intestinal  tracts  of  100  horses  which  came  to  slaughter  were 
examined  and  compared  with  15  strains  of  paratyphoid  B  (human  and  calf)  cul- 
tures, 5  of  BacHlus  suipestifer,!  of  mouse  typhoid,  and  1  of  B,enteritidisQVLrtner. 

The  author  concludes  from  his  work  that  strains  2,  21,  23,  and  34  isolated 
from  the  intestinal  tract  of  the  horse,  and  which  are  agglutinable  by  para- 
typhoid B  and  hog-cholera  serum,  as  well  as  a  nonmotile  strain,  differ  from  the 
bacteria  of  the  hog  cholera  in  the  following  respects:  (1)  Glycerin  is  decom- 
posed by  the  horse  strain  (with  the  exception  of  a  nonmotile  one)  with  a  rapid 
evolution  of  acid  and  gas,  whereas  paratyphoid  B  and  B.  auipestifer  decompose 
glyc^in  but  produce  only  a  small  amount  of  gas;  (2)  the  horse  strains  reduce 
malachit  green  and  orcein  to  a  less  extent  than  paratyphoid  B  and  B.  auipestifer; 
<3)  less  hydrogen  sulphid  is  liberated  by  the  horse  strains;  (4)  no  proteino- 
chrom  is  produced  by  the  horse  strains;  (5)  indol  is  produced  by  the  horse 
strains  but  not  by  B.  auipestifer  and  paratyphoid  B ;  ( 6 )  the  horse  strains  are  only 
slightly  agglutinated  and  never  to  the  limit  of  the  titer.  Normal  horse  sera  agglu- 
tinate them  much  more  strongly  than  do  the  paratyphoid  and  B,  auipestifer  strains. 

The  bacteria  from  the  hog-cholera  group  were  only  slight  affected  by  sera 
which  were  prepared  from  horse  strains.  Tlie  horse  strains  were  therefore 
characteristic  of  a  distinct  race,  which  on  one  hand  partly  resembles  the 
B.  coli  communis  and  on  the  other  the  paratyphoid  B. 

Vaccination  against  equine  influenza,  Pommuch  (BerUn.  TierdrztU 
Wchnschr.,  26  (1910),  No.  42,  pp.  811,  812),— -The  results  obtained,  noted  after 
8  months,  were  excellent. 

The  diagnosis  of  rabies,  J.  Reiohel  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  S8  (1911),  No.  4, 
pp.  447-412,  figs.  4). — ^The  author,  in  addition  to  discussing  the  historical,  patho- 
logical, and  clinical  data,  the  rules  regulating  the  examination  and  diagnosis 
of  rabies,  and  the  laboratory  procedure  for  detecting  it,  points  out  that  more 
heads  were  received  in  the  laboratory  for  diagnosis  during  November  and  De- 
cember than  during  the  months  of  July  and  August — this  finding  being  con- 
trary to  general  opinion — and  further,  that  no  clinical  case  of  rabies  (with 
symptoms)  which  he  had  under  observation  lived  over  8  days. 

From  the  results  of  a  microscopic  examination  of  sections  of  the  medulla 
oblcmgata  and  ganglia,  including  one  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  the  plexi- 
form  ganglion  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  it  was  found  that  Babes'  rabid 
tubercle"  was  not  noted  in  the  medulla  oblongata  of  27.5  per  cent  of  rabid 
animals.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  present  in  5.8  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  non- 
rabid  animals.  The  proliferation  changes  of  Van  Gehuchten  and  Nells  in  the 
sympathetic  ganglia  were  present  in  77.6  per  cent  of  the  authentic  cases  and  in 
4.2  per  cent  of  the  cases  free  of  rabies.  Of  the  rabid  cases  in  the  plexiform 
ganglion  99.1  per  cent  were  positive,  and  of  the  nonrabid  cases,  12.9  per  ceit 

Bxaminations  for  tiie  presence  of  Negri  bodies  resulted  in  9.6  per  cent  of 
failures  in  positive  cases.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  detecting  the  bodies  was 
experioiced  with  the  horse. 

Fowl  cholera  and  methods  of  combating  it,  P.  B.  Haduet  (Rhode  Island 
Bta.  Bui.  144,  PP*  909-4^,  dgms.  S). — ^This  summarized  account  of  the  disease 
of  poultry,  caused  by  Bacillus  hipolaris  septicus  and  known  as  fowl  cholera,  in- 
cludes a  brief  report  of  2  experiments  involving  the  inoculation  of  the  bacillus 
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and  tne  subcutaneous  injection  of  carbolic  acid.  It  Is  shown  that  wliile  the 
disease  has  been  known  in  Europe  for  more  than  a  century  it  was  not  recog- 
nized in  the  United  States  until  about  1875,  since  which  time  it  has  become 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  country  and  is  increasing  in  prevalence  in  New 
Bngland.  The  rapid  spread  of  the  disease  that  may  take  place  wlien  it  once 
breaks  out  in  a  flock  is  shown  by  a  diagram  illustrating  its  occurrence  in  the 
case  of  a  Massachusetts  epidemic. 

In  the  first  of  2  preliminary  inoculation  experiments  reported  eight  lO-months 
old  fowls  were  employed ;  4  were  held  as  checks  and  4  were  subcutaneously  in- 
oculated on  March  29  with  5  cc.  of  a  96-hour  bouillon  culture  of  the  bacillos. 
Twenty-three  hours  later  2  of  the  checks  and  1  of  the  inoculated  fowls  were 
subcutaneously  injected  with  2  cc.  and  1  of  the  inoculated  fowls  with  3  cc.  of  a 
5  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  The  result  was  that  tiie  2  inoculated  fowls 
into  which  carbolic  acid  had  not  been  injected  died,  1  on  April  11  and  the  other 
on  April  17,  while  the  other  6  remained  healthy. 

In  the  second  experiment  2  of  the  6  fowls  used  were  held  as  checks,  while  on 
April  13  5  cc.  of  a  96-hour  bouillon  culture  was  put  into  the  crops  of  the  other 
4  by  means  of  long,  sterile  glass  pipettes.  Two  of  the  infected  fowls  were  in- 
jected with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  1  l>eing  giyen  3  cc.  20  hours 
after  l>eing  inoculated,  while  the  other,  conunencing  in  1  hour  after  the  inocu- 
lation, received  daily  injections  of  3  cc  for  6  days  followed  by  daily  injections 
of  4  cc.  for  7  days.  As  a  result  1  of  the  inoculated,  untreated  fowls  suc- 
cumbed to  the  disease  on  April  18 ;  the  other  became  very  sick  on  April  19  but 
recovered,  while  the  2  check  fowls  and  the  2  treated  with  carbolic  acid  re- 
mained healthy.  The  temperatures  of  the  fowls  used  in  the  2  experimoits  are 
shown  in  diagrammatic  form. 
'  Attention  is  called  to  the  fitct  that  while  46  cc.  of  a  5  per  cent  carl>olic  acid 
solution  was  injected  into  a  fowl  within  18  days,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained 
its  health  was  not  impaired  and  ihe  only  pathological  condition  brought  about  in 
the  injected  fowls  was  a  slight  greening  and  drying  of  the  skin  at  the  site  of 
introduction  of  the  carbolic  acid.  It  is  stated  tliat  experiments  conducted  at 
the  Rhode  Island  Station  show  the  fowl-cholera  bacillus  to  be  destroyed  by  1 
per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  15  minutes  but  not  by  a  0.9  per  cent  solution 
and  that  a  0.5  per  cent  solution  kills  the  organism  in  4  hours.  The  clinical 
features  by  which  the  disease  may  be  recognized  by  poultrym^i  and  directions 
for  dealing  with  it  follow.  The  author  strongly  advises  against  keeping  a 
large  numl>er  of  fowls  together  in  a  single  flock  unless  there  be  at  hand  some 
immediate  means  for  dividing  the  yards  if  cholera  or  any  other  similar  infectious 
disease  appears. 

Amosba  meleagridis,  T.  Smith  {Science,  n,  ser.,  Stt  {1910),  No.  824,  pp.  509- 
512).— This  is  a  polemical  article  with  reference  to  that  of  Cole,  Hadley,  and 
Kirkpatrlck  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  187)  in  which  the  author  presents  evidence  to  show 
why  A.  meleagridia  and  Coccidiutn  tenellum  should  not  be  regarded  as  identical. 
He  states  that  there  is  "  ample  evidence  to  show  that  enterohepatitis  may  run 
its  course  in  a  flock  without  the  presence  of  a  single  coccidium  cyst  to  suggest 
coccidiosis.  It  is  evident  that  coccldiosis  among  birds  has  beat  frequently  seen 
during  the  past  80  years,  but  without  involvement  of  the  liver.'' 

Amosba  nieleagridis,  L.  J.  Cole  and  P.  B.  Haolet  {Science,  n.  «er.,  Si  {1910) ^ 
No.  894 f  PP'  918,  919).— A  reply  to  the  above. 

Paralysis  in  the  ostrich,  W.  Bobebtson  {Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  tS 
{1910),  No.  2,  pp.  182-189,  figs.  4).— The  author  finds  the  causal  organism  of  this 
affection  to  be  a  short  rod,  fairly  regular  in  shape,  that  stains  with  the  ordinary 
anilin  dyes  but  not  by  Gram's  method.  He  is  convinced  that  contaminated  fbod 
and  water  is  the  common  if  not  the  only  source  of  infection. 
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Kotes  on  life  history  of  the  ostrich  wireworm  (Stron^ylus  douglassii), 
W.  RoBEBTSON  (AffT.  JouT.  Cape  Good  Hope,  57  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  1S9-H9, 
figs.  7). — The  author  finds  the  incubation  period  of  the  eggs  of  B.  douglasaii  to 
be  between  17  and  20  days. 

BXTKAI  ECOHOinCS. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  and  its  first  labors,  R.  D.  Volta 
{Atti  R.  Accad,  Econ,  Agr.  Oeorg,  Firenze,  5.  «er.,  7  {1910),  No.  S,  pp.  177- 
194). — ^Tliis  article  discusses  the  origin,  purpose,  and  work  of  the  institute,  the 
nature  and  scope  of  its  publications,  and  the  prospective  value  of  its  work  ii» 
promoting  the  economic  and  social  improvement  of  agriculture  throughout  the 
world. 

Copy  of  farther  ^pers  relative  to  the  International  Agricultural  Institute, 
T.  H.  Elliott  et  al.  {London,  Chvt.,  1910,  pp.  111). — ^This  contains  a  report 
by  the  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  of  Great  Britain  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  general  assembly  held  at  Rome  in  December,  1909,  a  list 
of  delegates  to  the  assembly,  and  17  appendixes  which  consist  of  reports  by 
delegates  as  to  the  organization  and  work  of  the  institute. 

[A^rricaltural  organizations  and  the  cooperative  movement],  G.  Lobenzoni 
ET  AU  {Intemat.  Inst.  Agr,  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Boon,  and  Soc.  Intel,  1  {1910), 
No.  1,  pp.  XXIV+iSO). — ^This  volume  contains  a  history  of  the  agricultural 
cooperative  movement,  complete  statistical  returns  on  agricultural  cooperation, 
insurance,  credit,  and  legislation  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  and  partial 
details  for  Denmark,  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Japan,  together 
with  bibliographies  of  the  sources  of  information. 

State  assistance  to  agriculture  in  Denmark,  Tubneb  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr, 
[London],  17  {1910),  No.  7,  pp.  666i-572) .—The  sum  allotted  to  the  minister  of 
agriculture  by  the  Danish  budget  for  1910  was  $1,366,700.  A  law  of  April  SO, 
1909,  also  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  each  year  for  five  years  the 
sum  of  $1,072,000  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  peasants  to  acquire  small  hold- 
ings. The  methods  of  securing  assistance  and  the  different  organizations  and 
lines  of  work  receiving  aid  are  described. 

The  general  basis  and  auxiliary  resources  of  agriculture  in  Germany, 
F.  BoBNEMANN  {Mitt.  Dcut.  Londw.  GeaeU.,  25  {1910),  No.  40,  pp.  582-585;  Ann. 
Gemblouw,  20  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  608-620). —This  article,  which  was  read  at  one 
of  the  meetings  held  during  the  Brussels  Exposition  in  1910,  sets  forth  by  means 
of  statistics  and  discussion  the  physiographical,  commercial,  economic,  and 
social  conditions  affecting  agriculture  in  Germany. 

The  data  include  the  land  areas,  the  climatic  regions  of  the  empire,  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  holdings,  the  number  and  classification  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation, tbe  number  and  kinds  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements 
employed,  the  quantity  and  value  of  fertilizers  used,  and  the  number  and  kind 
of  plant  and  live  stock  breeders.  The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  small  holdings: 

Number  and  size  of  agricultural  holdings  in  Germany. 


1882. 


iao6. 


1907. 


Under  2  hectaree . 

2-6  hectares 

6-20hectaree 

20-100  hectarae 

100  hectares  and  over 

Total 


8,061,881 

981,407 

926,605 

281,510 

24,991 


8,286,867 

1,016,818 

998,804 

281,767 

25,061 


5,276,844 


6,666.817 


8,378,509 

1,006,277 

1,065,589 

262,191 

28.566 


6.786,082 
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Hie  agricnltiinil  popalatioD  numbered  18,704^)88  in  1882,  1731U87  In  1806. 
and  16,920,671  In  1907,  and  the  agricnltoral  laborers  in  these  flame  years 
6,120,554,  4,339,777,  and  3,796,347,  respecUvely.  The  ralne  at  mgrieahanl 
products  in  1907  was  12,000,000,000  marks,  that  of  the  indnstries  mooo,- 
000,000  marks.  On  this  basis  Germany  is  still  regarded  as  an  a^ricaltiiral 
country  which  offers  omwrtnnity  for  the  employment  of  labor  in  asrienltore  in 
times  of  industrial  crisis. 

The  reestablishment  of  the  peasantry,  yon  FRasBmor  iM<mat9K  Lamim^ 
S  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  24^261). —This  article  calls  attention  to  the  agitation  for 
the  establishment  of  small  holdings  and  making  nwre  prosperous  tlie  eristenee 
of  the  peasant  class  in  Germany,  but  points  oat  the  nnmerons  difllcnitles  affeet- 
ing  the  problraa  from  the  economic  point  of  Tiew. 

The  economic  iirinciples  and  duties  of  oooperatiTe  credit  societies,  H. 
CattoEB  {Rev.  jScon.  Intemat.,  7  {1910),  III,  No.  2,  pp.  209-2S5) .—Ttds  is  a  de- 
tailed review  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  mutual  credit  morement 
among  the  agricultural  and  industrial  middle  classes  in  Germany,  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Schulxe-Delitzsch  and  BailTeiseD 
systems,  the  legal  d^nition  of  cooperative  credit  societies,  the  number  and 
duties  of  such  societies,  their  competition  with  savings  banks  and  conmierdtl 
banks,  the  discounting  of  trade  d^ts,  and  the  activity  of  credit  cooperation. 

The  conclusion  of  the  author  is  that  after  more  than  50  years  of  experience 
the  question  of  a  sound  and  practical  system  of  credit  for  the  middle  dasBSB 
has  found  its  solution  in  the  mutual  credit  movement,  which  requires  no  form 
of  government  aid  to  liable  it  to  carry  out  successfully  its  true  functions  and 
duties. 

What  are  the  advantages  to  a  dairy  cooperative  society  of  a  saving  and 
loan  bank  in  the  same  placeP  J.  Schttltze  {Molk.  Ztg.  [HUde^heim],  tk 
{1910),  No,  15,  pp.  1415,  14I6).— 'The  advantages  secured  to  dairy  farmo^  \fy 
the  establishment  of  a  bank  in  the  neighborhood  of  cooperative  societies  are 
the  interest  obtained  for  their  money  when  deposited  with  the  bank,  the  facili- 
tating of  financial  transactions  between  dairy  associations  and  customers,  tlie 
lessening  of  the  danger  of  the  misuse  of  the  association's  finances,  and  the  main- 
taining of  a  more  uniform  control  over  the  price  of  milk.  The  cooperati<m  oi 
societies  with  private  banlus  it  is  believed  would  work  for  the  advantage  of  both 
as  well  as  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  rural  population  in  such  localities. 

Concerning  the  development  of  the  German  agricoltural  cooperative  socie- 
ties, Gbabein  {Fuhling'8  Landw.  Ztg.,  59  {1910),  No.  17,  pp.  588-59^).— Tliia 
article  presents  and  discusses  the  statistics  on  the  number,  meml>ership,  trade 
relations,  and  financial  conditions  of  the  various  cooperative  and  mutual  credit 
societies  in  Germany.  On  June  1,  1910,  the  number  of  societies  afiSliated  witli 
the  national  union  was  23,845,  as  compared  with  22,899  the  preceding  year. 

Begulations  for  the  execution  of  the  law  of  January  2,  1910,  concerning 
agricultural  credit  [in  Italy]  {Bui.  Mens.  Off.  Renseig.  Agr.  [Paris],  9  {1910), 
No.  9,  pp.  991-1002).— ^oted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R..  23,  p.  796). 

Beport  on  agricultural  mutual  insurance  societiee  in  Tunis,  Varbet  (BsI. 
Dir.  Agr.  Com.  et  Colon.  [Timis],  H  {1910),  N08.  5J^  pp.  H-SS;  55,  pp.  lit- 
18S). — ^This  article  points  out  the  numerous  advantages  of  mutual  insnrance 
societies  for  farmers,  as  compared  with  regular  companies,  that  have  been 
secured  in  France.  The  method  of  organizing  and  conducting  such  societies 
is  described  in  detail  and  a  plea  is  made  for  their  establishment  in  Tunis  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  economic  status  of  the  peasants  and  farmers  by  ffiftog 
them  protection  against  losses  from  fire  and  halL 
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The  insoxmnoe  a^rainst  aoddents  at  affricnltaral  labor,  C  M.  Maxzini  {Atti 
R.  Acoad.  Boon.  Agr.  Oeorg.  Fireme,  5.  ser.,  7  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  254-271), — 
This  article  gives  a  liistorical  review  of  agitation  in  Italy  for  workmen's  insur- 
ance against  accidents  and  for  the  extoislon  of  its  benefits  to  agrcultnral 
laborers,  including  an  account  of  recent  legislative  efforts  In  this  direction. 

The  difficulties  surrounding  the  problem  from  the  legislative  and  economic 
points  of  view  are  presented,  particularly  ihe  fact  of  ihe  large  number  of 
small  proprietors  in  Italy,  more  tban  two  millions  of  whom  would  l>e  excluded 
from  the  bai^ts  of  insurance  against  accident  if  the  law  contemplated  by  the 
government  should  be  passed.  The  author,  in  view  of  the  evidence  presoited, 
makes  three  suggestions  for  improving  the  proposed  law,  these  relating  to  the 
fixing  and  establishing  of  premium  rates  according  to  the  amount  of  land  tax 
paid  by  small  holders,  the  control  of  the  funds  by  the  national  bank,  and  the 
triomial  regulation  of  premium  rates  according  to  the  results  secured  through 
the  operation  of  the  law  during  the  preceding  3-year  period. 

A^coltural  statistics. — Chattel  mortgacres,  J.  S.  Duff  (Ann.  Rpt.  Bur. 
Indus.  Ontario,  1909,  pp.  ^7). — Statistics  are  given  and  discussed  on  tlie 
acreage,  yields,  and  market  prices  of  field  crops,  live  stock  and  dairy  produc- 
tion, farm  labor  and  wages,  meteorological  data,  areas  assessed  in  the  county 
municipalities,  values  of  farm  property,  implem^its,  and  live  stock,  and  the 
value  of  chattel  mortgages  both  against  all  occupations  and  against  farmers 
on  record  and  undischarged  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  on  Deceml)er  81,  1909. 

Th^re  was  a  sufficiency  of  farm  labor  in  general,  though  in  some  localities  a 
scarcity  was  reported.  Wages  ranged  from  $15  to  $36  a  month  and  from  $1  to 
$2  a  day  during  liarvest  with  board,  according  to  the  experience  and  ability  of 
the  man.  Many  native-l)om  farm  liands  during  the  year  went  west  and  most  of 
the  immigrants  taking  their  places  proved  fftilures.  The  domestic  servant  ques- 
tion on  farms  has  also  not  yet  found  a  satisfactory  answer. 

The  number  of  farm  mortgages  was  6,816  to  secure  existing  debts  amounting 
to  $2,730,119,  as  compared  with  7,098  and  $2,768,786,  respectively,  the  preced- 
ing year  (B.  S.  IL,  22,  p.  198). 

The  cereal  harvest  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  U.  Riooi  (Intemat,  Inst, 
Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Agr.  Statis.,  1  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  111-122).— Statistics  of 
areas  under  cultivation  and  yields  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  com,  and  rice  for 
the  years  1909  and  1910  are  presented  and  discussed  in  this  bulletin. 

Annual  review  of  the  grain  trade,  G.  X  S.  Bboohhall  {Liverpool,  1910,  pp. 
Ill +102). — ^This  volume  presents  and  discusses  the  statistics  of  production, 
imports,  and  exports  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  l>arley,  rye,  and  rice  by  the  chief 
grain  producing  and  grain  consuming  countries  for  the  years  1903  to  1910, 
inclusive.  For  some  countries  similar  data  are  given  for  flour,  potatoes,  besLUB, 
peas,  linseed,  oilcake,  and  other  farm  products. 

AOBICTTLTimAL  EDTTCATIOH. 

Afirricoltural  Instruction  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  United  States, 
C  H.  RoBisoN  {Thesis,  Columbia  Univ.,  1910,  pp.  202,  map  1).— Tills  is  a 
thesis  submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  at  Columbia  University.  The  investigation  was  made 
while  the  author  was  a  collaborator  of  this  Office,  and  involved  the  collection  of 
data  by  correspondence,  by  the  examination  of  catalogues,  reports,  and  other 
printed  material,  including  many  of  the  publications  of  the  Office  and  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  and  by  personal  visits  to  schools  and  conferences 
with  school  m&i.  It  comprises  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  high  school 
instruction  in  agriculture  that  has  been  made  in  this  country. 
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The  book  contains  seven  chapters  and  two  appendixes.  l%e  first  chapter 
deals  with  the  developm^it  and  presoit  statns  of  agrlcaltaral  education  in  the 
United  States ;  the  second  with  agriculture  in  the  public  high  schools^  Inclnding 
statistics  of  schools  teaching  agriculture  as  a  separate  subject  and  those  teadi- 
ing  it  incidaitally ;  the  third  describes  the  work,  equipment,  and  methods  of 
instruction  in  typical  high  schools  visited  by  the  author,  including  some  that 
taught  agriculture  one  year  or  less,  some  three  or  four  years,  and  one  that 
taught  it  incidentally;  the  fourth  discusses  problems  of  administration,  agri- 
cultural equipment,  and  methods  of  teaching,  including  such  matters  as  the  time 
givai  to  agriculture,  the  relation  of  agriculture  to  other  school  subjects^  fi^d 
work,  and  books  used ;  the  fifth  contains  interesting  data  concerning  the  pr^ia- 
ration  and  salaries  of  teachers  of  agriculture  in  hig^  schools;  the  sixth  dis- 
cusses briefly  the  dilferent  types  of  special  secondary  schools  of  agriculture; 
and  the  seventh  deals  with  problems  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the  secondary 
schools,  such  as  the  effect  of  establishing  si)ecial  schools,  the  attitude  of  colleges 
and  universities,  the  difficulties  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  difficulties  of  instroe- 
tion.  One  of  the  appendixes  contains  a  summary  of  legislation  pertaining  to 
agricultural  instruction  in  public  high  schools  and  the  other  a  list  of  references 
on  agricultural  education. 

Scattered  throughout  the  work  are  54  tables  giving  in  condensed  form  the 
results  of  the  author's  investigations,  and  these  with  the  topical  index  wffl 
render  much  valuable  information  available  to  students  of  education. 

Course  of  study  in  agriculture,  D.  W.  Fbeab  {Denver:  State  8upL  Pnb. 
Inatr.f  1910,  pp.  21), — ^This  is  a  brief  outline  with  some  suggestions  for  labora- 
tory and  field  exercises  in  agriculture  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the 
public  schools  of  CJolorado. 

Soil  studies,  D.  W.  Working  (W.  Va.  ScTiool  Agr.,  1  {1910),  No,  1,  pp.  tO, 
figs,  i^).— Simple  lessons  for  school  teachers  and  pupils  are  giv^i  concerning 
the  nature  and  consistency  of  soils  and  their  relations  to  soil  moisture,  air, 
earth  organisms,  and  other  organic  matter  contained  in  them,  with  suggestiooB 
concerning  tillage  and  soil  management.  Numerous  suggestions  are  given  for 
exercises  in  connection  with  the  lessons  and  references  to  text-books  and  bulle- 
tins are  appended. 

Pen  pictures  of  standard  cotton  grades,  N.  J.  MgAbthttr  {1910,  pp.  109, 
pi.  1). — This  work,  which  is  designed  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  cotton  belt,  is  written  largely  in  the  style  of  a  catechism.  It 
covers  the  various  cotton  grades  and  a  description  of  the  different  imporitiee^ 
stains,  and  other  so-called  demerits  which  infiuence  the  establishm^it  of  gradea 
The  pen  pictures  have  been  combined  with  a  former  text  entitled  The  Gottoo 
Grader  by  the  same  author. 

[Meteorology  and  nature  study]  {Nature-Study  Rev.,  6  {1910),  No.  9, 
pp.  257-271,  cha/rt8  2). — ^Thls  contains  the  following  articles: 

The  weather  as  nature  study,  J.  Deamess  (pp.  257-263). — Suggestions  are 
given  for  observations  and  school-room  instruction  concerning  the  elementary 
features  of  weather  study. 

The  use  of  weather  maps  as  source  materials,  C.  H.  Robison  (pp.  263,  264).— 
Suggestions  are  made  for  using  the  weather  maps  issued  by  the  Weather  Bareao 
of  this  Department  in  nature-study  work. 

Weather  records  in  the  lower  grades,  F.  L.  CJharles  (pp.  265-271).— Sug- 
gestions for  work  of  this  kind  are  accompanied  by  forms  for  daily  records. 

Potatoes  and  oats  as  nature-study  topics,  Alice  J.  Patterson  {Nature- 
Study  Rev.,  6  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  226-2S4,  figs.  2).— -The  experience  of  the  author 
in  using  potatoes  and  oats  in  nature-study  work  is  narrated  in  considerable 
detaU. 
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Seeds  and  seedlings,  D.  W.  Working  {W.  Va.  School  Agr.,  1  {1910),  No,  2, 
pp.  40 f  figs.  tt). — Seeds  are  described  and  lesscms  on  germination,  the  c<Mnpoei- 
tlon  of  seeds,  and  their  uses  are  outlined,  together  with  numerous  demon- 
strations and  exercises  to  be  performed  by  teachers  and  pupils.  References  to 
available  literature  are  given. 

Weeds,  F.  L.  Holtz  (Nature-Study  Rev.,  6  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  297S45,  figs. 
4 ) . — The  value  in  botanical  study  of  weeds  as  compared  with  showy  flowers  such 
as  roses,  violets,  and  sunflowers,  is  pointed  out  and  some  interesting  botanical 
and  economic  points  concerning  weeds  are  given. 

Poultry  laboratory  guide,  H.  R  Lewis  {Netc  York,  1910,  pp.  IX+ltO, 
pis.  24). — ^The  laboratory  manual  Is  Intended  for  short-course  work  where 
classes  are  large  and  a  large  amount  of  practical  work  must  be  crowded  into  a 
Bhort  period  of  time. 

Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  poultry  houses,  their  arrangemait  and  equip- 
ment, and  these  are  followed  by  discussions  of  different  methods  of  yarding, 
iMiTKiUng  eggs  for  incubation,  incubator  cellars  and  incubators,  natural  incuba- 
tion, the  elements  of  embryology,  brooding  by  natural  and  artiflcial  methods, 
and  many  other  details  In  the  care  and  management  of  poultry.  Rather  more 
attrition  than  usual  is  paid  to  preparing  poultry  for  market,  poultry  bookkeep- 
ing, poultry  records,  methods  of  advertising,  scoring  and  grading  eggs,  scoring 
poultry  plants  and  poultry,  systems  of  heating,  and  the  making  of  the  necessary 
repairs. 

Poultry  contest,  J.  Dbtden  (Oreg.  Agr.  Col.  Bui.,  1.  ser.,  1910,  No.  4^,  pp.  16, 
figs.  6). — ^This  bulletin  gives  the  result  of  the  poultry  contest  of  the  Portland 
Junior  Poultry  Association,  which  ^ided  October  81,  1910. 

Outlines  are  given  of  the  plan  of  ihe  contest,  the  prizes  offered,  and  the 
results  attained  by  the  21  boys  and  girls  engaged  in  it.  The  winner  of  the  $100 
prize  secured  from  22  hens  an  average  of  140  eggs  per  year,  valued  at  $4.24. 
The  cost  of  feed  per  hen  was  $1.22,  leaving  a  net  annual  profit  of  $3.02  per  hen. 

Sewing  lessons  for  rural  schools  {Hampton  Leaflets,  n.  ser.,  6  (1910),  Nov., 
pp.  31,  figs.  S7). — Illustrated  directions  are  given  for  the  various  simple  and 
fancy  stitches,  as  well  as  for  making  quite  a  number  of  articles  of  clothing  and 
a  few  pieces  of  f^ncy  work. 

School  gardens  and  kindergartens,  H.  Pudob  {Gartenfiora,  59  {1910),  No.  24, 
pp.  5*&-556).— The  author  discusses  the  growing  tendency'ln  systems  of  educa- 
tion to  use  animate  rather  than  Inanimate  subject  matter,  thus  making  the 
school  garden  an  organic  feature  of  education.  The  Austrian  school  law  pro- 
nounces the  school  garden  a  necessary  adjunct  of  every  public  school  and  re- 
quires communities  to  provide  for  every  school  a  plat  of  ground  for  gardening. 
The  author  also  indicates  (1)  how  a  system  of  development  in  school-garden 
work  may  be  pursued  as  in  other  subjects  of  Instruction,  (2)  how  botany, 
aoology,  arithmetic,  geometry,  plane  surveying,  drawing,  mineralogy,  and  geol- 
ogy, as  well  as  physics  and  chemistry  are  benefited  by  school-garden  work, 
(3)  the  advantages  of  the  work  as  a  source  of  recreation  and  the  acquisition  of 
a  sense  of  order,  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  independence,  individuality,  and 
originality,  and  (4)  its  ethical  and  hygienic  value. 

School  gardens  in  St.  Paul,  D.  Lange  {Mimn.  Hort,,  38  {1910),  No.  4,  pp. 
121-124,  pi.  i).— The  developm«it  of  school  gardens  in  St.  Paul  is  described 
and  some  details  concerning  the  work  in  1909  are  given. 

List  of  books  recommended  for  grtaige  libraries  {Maine  {Univ.}  Bui.,  13 
{1910),  No.  1,  pp.  i^).— This  list,  compiled  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
college  of  agriculture  of  the  University  of  Maine,  Includes  75  titles  of  popular 
books  relating  to  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  rural  life,  arranged  alpha- 
betically and  with  descriptive  notes  in  each  case. 
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Some  good  books  for  farmers  and  others  interested  in  affairs  in  tlie 
oountiT,  C.  B.  Gbeen  (FacU  for  Farmers  [Mobs.  Agr.  CoL],  1  (1910),  No.  4, 
pp.  4), — ^This  is  a  selected  list  in  which  the  names  of  the  author  and  publisher, 
the  price  of  the  lMX>k,  and  a  brief  abstract  of  it  are  giv^i. 

nSCELLANEOTTS. 

Twentieth  Annual  Beport  of  Washincrton  Station,  1910  (WashfngUm  8ta. 
Bpt.  1910,  pp.  18). — ^Thls  contains  the  organization  list,  a  report  of  the  work 
and  publications  of  the  station  during  the  year,  and  a  financial  statement  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1910. 

Twentieth  Annual  Beport  of  Wyoming  Station,  1910  (WyomkHf  Sto,  Ibpk 
1910,  pp.  77,  fig.  1). — ^This  contains  the  organisation  list  of  the  station,  a  finan- 
cial statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1910,  and  reports  of  tlie  director 
and  heads  of  departments,  the  experimental  work  of  which  is  abstracted  else- 
where in  this  issue.    Variety  tests  of  field  peas  and  potatoes  are  also  included. 

Beport  of  the  department  of  agricnltnre  of  Sweden,  1908,  M.  von  Fdutsdi 
{K.  Landthr.  Btyr.  [Bweden]  Underddndga  Ber.  1908,  pp.  iSS-hVIII,  maps  2).— 
The  report  contains  brief  accounts  of  the  measures  for  advancing  Swedish  agri- 
culture and  its  yarious  branches  which  are  supported  by  the  government. 

Beport  of  the  department  of  agricoltore  of  Norway,  1909,  G.  TAmMmo 
(Aarsber.  Offentl.  Foranat.  Landhr.  Fremme,  1909, 1,  Statsforanst.,  pp.  LXVIJ-\r 
641,  figs.  22). — ^The  various  government  measures  for  the  advancement  of  agri- 
culture in  Norway  for  the  year  are  described  in  detaiL  Of  more  general  inter 
est  may  be  mentioned  the  annual  reports  of  the  entomologist,  the  chemical  con- 
trol stations,  at  Christiania,  Bergm,  and  Trondhjem,  the  dairy  schools,  the 
milk  control  stations,  and  the  cow-testing  associations,  meteorological  data,  and 
trials  with  eradication  of  weeds. 

Beport  of  Xntnna  Agricnltural  Institute,  1909  (Bed.  Ultttna  Landt1>r.  Inst. 
[Siceden],  1909,  pp.  134,  P^»  U  figs.  S,  cJiart  1), — ^In  addition  to  the  usual  account 
of  the  instruction  work  of  the  institute,  the  report  contains  special  articles  on 
the  following  subjects:  The  Weather  at  Ultuna,  1909,  by  G.  Timberg;  on  De- 
termination of  Humus  Substances  in  Clay  Soils,  by  A.  Yesterberg ;  Field  Trials 
at  Ultuna  Farm,  1909 ;  Trials  Concerning  the  Increase  in  Growth  of  Boot  Crops 
and  the  Influence  of  Distance  of  Planting  on  the  Yields  Obtained,  by  A.  SJS- 
strdm;  Higher  Agricultural  Instruction  in  France  and  Belgium,  with  Special 
Reference  to  Instruction  in  Animal  Husbandry,  by  B.  O.  Arenander ;  Beport  of 
the  Ultuna  Substation  of  the  Swedish  Seed  Grain  Society,  1909,  by  A.  EIoCnd; 
and  Report  of  Ultuna  Agricultural  School  and  Farm,  1908-0,  by  W.  Melin. 

Foreign  literature  relating  to  soils  and  agronomy,  1906  and  1907,  A 
Chbistensen  (Tidsskr.  Landhr.  Planteavl,  16  (1909),  No.  5,  pp.  759^16;  17 
{1910),  No.  4,  pp.  640-692).— Extended  bibUographies  of  the  subjects  of  tbe 
atmosphere,  soils,  chemical  composition,  nutrition,  and  production  of  agri- 
cultural crops,  seeds,  etc.,  for  the  years  1906  and  1907  are  given. 

Some  observations  from  a  visit  to  America,  B.  B5ooild  {MwlkerUM^  B9 
(1910),  No.  49  b,  pp.  1109-1152,  figs.  31). — Some  of  the  author*s  impressioiis  of 
agricultural  and  dairy  conditions  in  the  United  States,  gathered  during  his  viflit 
to  this  country  in  1910,  are  giyeo. 
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Colorado  College.^An  agricnltnral  demonstration  train  with  4  carloads  of 
lUnstrative  material  from  the  college,  and  with  oyer  200,000  pieces  of  farm 
literature  for  distribution,  was  sent  out  in  March  over  the  entire  systems  of 
3  railways  in  the  State. 

James  D.  Marshall  (Wisconsin,  1910)  has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
agnmomy. 

Comieotieiit  College  and  Statioa. — ^The  dairy  department  has  acquired  a  power 
outfit  for  the  manufacture  and  storage  of  ice  cream. 

Delaware  College  and  Station. — ^The  rec^it  legislature  appropriated  $10,000  to 
complete  the  equipment  of  the  college  farm,  $10,000  for  general  repairs  and 
maintenance,  and  $9,000  for  agricultural  exte[ision. 

Georgia  College  and  Station. — The  educational  train  operated  by  the  college 
of  agriculture  in  cooperation  withi  the  railroads  has  completed  its  tour  of  the 
State,  reaching  the  great  majority  of  the  counties,  maldng  160  stops,  and  being 
Tisited  by  350,000  persons.  It  is  reported  that  the  great  interest  taken  in  this 
enterprise  is  resulting  in  many  changes  in  agricultural  practice,  and  that  it  has 
been  the  medium  of  a  closer  cooperation  between  the  city  and  country. 

J.  D.  Price  and  M.  G.  Gamble  have  been  appointed  to  the  board  of  directors, 
Tice  James  B.  Park  and  CJeorge  Gilmore. 

Illinois  TTniYersity  and  Station. — An  educational  trolley  train  was  sent  out  by 
the  extension  department  over  the  lines  of  the  Illinois  Traction  System,  Feb- 
ruary 27  to  March  10.  The  train  was  run  in  the  interest  of  the  rural  schools 
and  was  equipped  and  provided  with  specialists  from  the  college  of  agriculture, 
who  cooperated  with  the  county  superintendents  of  9  counties. 

The  second  annual  conference  on  the  teaching  of  nature-study  agriculture  in 
the  rural  elementary  schools  of  Illinois  was  held  at  the  college  January  18-21, 
in  connection  with  the  short  course  in  agriculture. 

O.  D.  Center,  associate  in  crop  production  in  the  college  and  first  assistant 
in  crop  production  in  the  station,  resigned  April  1  to  accept  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  state  farmers'  institutes  for  Illinois,  with  headquarters  at 
Springfield,  IlL  Burt  L.  Rickards,  chief  of  laboratories  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Health,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  dairy  bacteriology 
and  municipal  milk  methods. 

Pardne  TTniversity  and  Station. — ^At  the  recent  session  of  the  state  legislature 
agricultural  extension  in  Indiana  was  given  material  support  through  the 
passage  of  a  bill  which  provides  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  SO,  1911,  and  $30,000  annually  thereafter.  This  appropriation 
is  tn  addition  to  an  annual  grant  of  $10,000  provided  by  the  State  for  extension 
work  by  the  station  and  is  further  supplemented  by  a  clause  in  the  act  under 
which  each  county  may  appropriate  for  local  expenses,  such  as  hall  rent, 
printing,  etc.,  25  cents  per  square  mile,  which  gives  a  further  increase  of  about 
$11,000. 

It  is  expected  that  this  legislation  will  do  much  to  encourage  extension  activi- 
ties in  the  State.  A  d^Mirtmait  of  agricultural  exenslon  has  been  established 
to  have  direct  charge  of  the  extaision  work  of  the  university  and  to  be  coordi- 
nate in  rank  with  the  school  of  agriculture  and  the  station.  Prof.  G.  I.  Christie, 
previously  superintendent  of  agricultural  extension,  has  been  designated  head 
of  the  new  department  The  lines  of  work  contemplated  at  present  include 
instruction  to  farmers  through  short  courses,  farmers'  institutes,  educational 
trains,  conferences,  clubs,  etc. ;  demonstrations  in  spraying,  pruning,  hog-cholera 
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vacctnatloii,  county  fann  testa,  etc ;  the  derelopment  of  mral  scbool  agricultiiie 
by  the  preparatkm  of  study  outlinea^  cbarta,  scbool  collections,  tectares,  aasist* 
ance  in  schools,  etc;  work  in  domestic  sci^ice,  with  lectures,  deiiMMistratloiis, 
etc;  and  the  preparation  and  dissemination  of  publications  on  tbeee  Tarious 
lines. 

Iowa  College.^W.  R.  HedUer,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  UnivoBity  of  Missouri, 
lias  been  appointed  instructor  in  fiirm  crops. 

Kansas  College  and  Station. — Paul  N.  Flint,  of  the  Arkansas  University  and 
Station,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  animal  husbandry*  &i^  l^s 
entered  upon  his  duties. 

Xichigan  College. — ^The  oitrance  requirem^its  have  been  increased  to  a  mini- 
mum of  15  his^  school  units^  of  which  from  1  to  3  may  be  otl&ed  in  a^^culture. 
OorreiEQwndence  courses  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  have  hem 
established. 

Xlanesota  ITniversity  and  Station. — ^A  short  course  for  boys  and  girls  who  woo 
prizes  in  the  various  county  agricultural  and  domestic  science  ccmtests  was  bdd 
during  the  week  of  March  26/  with  an  enrollment  of  106.  T.  D.  Urtrnhns.  as- 
sistant  in  aitomology  in  the  station,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  tbe 
Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this  Department  in  connection  with  its  allSilfi 
weevil  investigations. 

Xissonri  ITniverslty. — ^According  to  a  note  in  Science,  the  maintenance  appro- 
priations for  the  aisuing  biennium  exceed  those  at  presoit  by  $152,000.  There 
is  also  an  appropriation  of  $60,000  for  a  laboratory  for  agricultural  chemistry. 

Horth  Dakota  College. — ^According  to  data  recently  published  in  Breeder's 
Oazette,  46f  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  agricultural  course  are  now  en- 
gaged in  experiment  station  work,  16}  per  cent  are  farming,  13i  p^  cent  u« 
teaching  agriculture  In  agricultural  colleges,  10  per  c^it  are  teaching  agriculture 
in  high  schools,  10  per  cent  are  agricultural  extension  lecturers  and  demonstra- 
tors, and  3i  per  cent  are  connected  with  farm  Joumal&  Of  the  graduates  from 
the  farm  husbandry  course,  nearly  all  are  located  in  the  State  and  72  per  cent 
of  their  number  are  farming,  while  20  per  c^it  have  tak^i  the  college  coarse 
in  agriculture  or  veterinary  science.  Of  the  1,582  young  men  who  have  taken 
the  shorter  courses  in  agriculture  during  the  past  5  years,  95  per  cent  are  said 
to  be  employed  in  farm  work. 

Porto  Bioo  Federal  Station. — Charles  N.  Ageton,  instructor  in  chemistry  at  tiie 
Washington  O^oliege,  has  been  appointed  assistant  chemist  and  has  entered  upon 
his  dutiea 

Clemson  College  and  Station. — The  work  in  animal  husbandry  and  veterintry 
science  has  been  rec«itly  reorganizd.  Dr.  K.  Bamett,  who  has  been  station 
animal  husbandman  and  veterinarian,  retains  the  work  in  veterinary  sdeoce 
and  becomes  associate  animal  husbandman,  while  Archibald  Smith,  assistant  In 
animal  husbandry  in  the  division  of  extension  work  and  farmers*  institutes,  bas 
been  appointed  animal  husbandman  in  the  station  and  professor  of  animal  bos- 
bandry  in  the  college,  giving  special  attention  to  the  work  in  dairyhig.  It  to 
planned  to  expend  from  $75,000  to  $80,000  in  the  near  future  in  the  development 
of  the  animal  husbandry  interests  of  the  State.  A  new  dairy  building  to  cost 
over  $20,000  is  being  erected,  and  the  old  dairy  barn  which  is  to  be  utUlsed  ftr 
farm  machinery  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  modem  structure  costing  ova-  115,000, 
for  which  land  has  recently  been  acquired. 

The  entomological  divisions  of  the  college  and  station  have  be^  combined  by 
the  appointment  of  A.  F.  Ck>nradi  as  professor  of  entomology  in  addition  to  bte 
present  duties  as  station  entomologist,  and  of  W.  P.  Gee  as  assistant  profeesorirf 
entomology  in  the  college.  Herbert  Johnson  Smith,  instructor  in  chemistry  tt 
the  Mississippi  College,  has  accepted  the  position  of  assistant  professor  of  cheiD- 
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istry,  and  has  eotered  upon  his  duties.  A  correspondence  course  in  agriculture 
for  teachers  has  been  inaugurated  under  the  direction  of  tlie  division  of  extw- 
aiou  work  and  farmers*  institutes. 

Canada  EzperimeiLtal  Farms. — J.  H.  Grisdale,  agriculturist  for  11  years  at  the 
Central  Exi)erimental  Farm  and  Dominion  agriculturist  for  the  last  year,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms,  vice  Dr.  William 
Saunders,  who  has  retired. 

Astodation  of  Amerioan  Agrioaltural  Collegei  and  Experiment  Stations. — ^The 
twenty-fifth  annual  convention  will  be  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  November  15-17, 
1911.  The  Ohio  State  University  wiU  extend  all  available  facilities  for  the  use 
and  conveni^ice  of  the  association. 

Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association. — ^The 
program  of  the  Mobile  meeting,  F^ruary  2^25,  was  devoted  to  the  general 
topic  Educational  Achievement  and  Educational  Endeavor  at  the  Close  of  the 
First  Decade  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  and  from  the  frequent  mention  made 
of  agricultural  education,  it  would  appear  that  one  of  the  important  achieve- 
ments of  this  decade  is  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  extending  instruction 
in  agriculture  from  the  agricultural  college  downward  into  the  secondary  and 
elementary  schools. 

In  the  session  devoted  to  achievement  and  endeavor  in  cooperation  there  was 
frequent  mention  of  the  progress  made  in  teaching  agriculture  and  in  the  or- 
ganization of  boys'  and  girls'  rural  life  clubs,  and  in  the  last  general  session, 
whai  all  of  the  papers  discussed  the  Progress  and  True  Meaning  of  the  Practical 
in  Education,  one  of  the  principal  addresses  was  by  P.  G.  Holden,  of  the  Iowa 
College,  who  reviewed  recent  progress  in  teaching  agriculture  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  interpreted  the  meaning  of  the  practical  in  teaching 
agriculture.  C.  B.  Gibson,  in  a  paper  dealing  with  progress  in  vocational  train- 
ing, also  gave  much  credit  to  recent  developments  in  agricultural  education. 

In  gumming  up  the  discussion  for  the  afternoon,  Carroll  G.  Pearse,  of  Mil- 
waukee, maintained  that  boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  to  live  in  the  world 
to-day,  and  hence  that  vocational  education  has  a  place  in  the  schools.  Con- 
tinuing, he  said  '*  nothing  is  so  big  and  important  as  what  lies  before  us  in  the 
Agricultural  development  of  our  country."  Not  only  the  lawyers  and  other  pro- 
fessional men  have  the  right  to  vocational  education,  but  the  man.  who  works 
with  the  hoe,  the  ax,  the  awl,  and  the  hanmier,  but  in  providing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  vocational  instruction  downward,  there  should  be  avoided  the  danger 
of  neglecting  essaitials  in  intellectual  instruction  such  as  good  English,  mathe- 
matics, and  the  other  fundamentals  of  education. 

The  National  Committee  on  Agricultural  Education  held  two  meetings,  at  the 
first  of  which  the  principal  paper  was  on  Agricultural  Education  in  the  North, 
by  J.  W.  Beston,  president  of  the  South  Dakota  State  Normal  School,  who 
reviewed  conditions  in  the  North  with  reference  to  teaching  agriculture  in  col- 
leges, special  agriojltural  schools,  normal  schools,  and  public  schools.  In  the 
absence  of  J.  D.  Eggleston,  who  was  announced  for  a  paper  on  Agricultural 
Education  in  the  South,  D.  J.  Crosby  of  this  Office  gave  a  similar  review  of 
conditions  in  that  section. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  conmiittee  H.  H.  Seerley  gave  a  review  of  the 
change  in  sentiment  and  in  conditions  relating  to  agricultural  education  since 
the  committee  was  first  organized  five  years  ago.  This  change  has  been  appar- 
ent not  only  in  the  establishment  of  new  agricultural  institutions,  but  in  the 
widespread  growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  teaching  agriculture  quite  generally 
in  the  public  schools. 

Exhibits  of  work  in  agriculture  and  domestic  science  as  conducted  at  Win- 
throp  College  in  South  Carolina  and  the  Alabama  Girls'  Normal  and  Industrial 
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School  were  displayed  at  the  place  of  meeting,  and  a  luncheon  was  served  by 
the  domestic  science  departm^it  of  Winthrop  College,  the  menu  being  made  up 
firom  vegetables  grown  in  the  school  garden  and  articles  cocked  by  the  d(miestte 
science  student& 

Paunoe  Bemoattration  Farm  at  Sandwloh,  Kast. — ^A  recent  issue  of  the  JieiD 
England  Homestead  contains  an  account  of  the  demonstraticm  farm  now  being 
conducted  at  Sandwich,  Mass.  This  farm  became  available  in  1909,  following  the 
death  of  Dr.  R.  H.  Faunce,  a  local  physician,  who  had  bequeathed  it  with  about 
120,000  of  other  funds  to  a  board  of  four  trustees  for  use  in  ben^ting  the  people 
of  Barnstable  County  agriculturally.  Plans  for  itl  most  effective  utilization  were 
considered  by  the  trustees  in  active  cooperation  with  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  the  decision  reached  to  operate  it  as  a  demonstratioD 
colter  in  connection  with  the  college  extension  d^^utrtment  and  with  Profa 
W.  D.  Hurd,  W.  P.  Brooks,  and  F.  C.  Sears  as  an  advisory  committee.  Albert 
W.  Doolittle,  of  the  University  of  Maine,  was  selected  as  superintendent  and 
began  operations  in  March,  1910. 

The  estate  contains  about  250  acres  of  woodland,  8  acres  of  cleared  land,  and 
several  farm  buildings.  The  aim  has  been  to  demonstrate  the  agricultural  pos- 
sibilities  of  the  Cape  Cod  region,  special  attention  being  given  to  fruit  growing, 
market  gardening,  and  poultry  raising.  A  poultry  plant  has  been  provided, 
gardens  and  orchards  established,  and  arrangements  made  for  a  fortber 
developm^it  this  year. 

Much  of  the  work  has  been  in  close  association  with  the  local  schools  and  a 
feature  is  the  giving  of  advice  to  farmers  in  the  vicinity.  A  two  days'  agri- 
cultural and  civic  betterment  conference  was  held  April  7-8,  the  farm  serving  as 
a  nucleus  for  the  gathering. 

Tarm-Life  Schools  in  North  Carolina.— The  legislature  of  North  Carolhia  bas 
passed  a  law  providing  for  a  "  county  farm-life  school  '*  in  each  county  com- 
plying with  certain  provisions  of  the  act  The  schools  can  not  be  located  in 
any  city  or  town  of  more  than  1,000  inhabitants,  nor  within  2  miles  of  any 
city  or  town  of  more  than  5,000  inhabitanta  The  county,  township,  school  dia- 
trict,  or  all  these  combined  must  provide  at  least  $2,500  a  year  for  maintenance^ 
and  must  also  furnish  equipment  consisting  of  a  school  building,  dormitory 
buildings  for  not  less  than  25  boys  and  25  girls,  a  bam,  a  dairy  building  witb 
the  necessary  equipment,  and  a  farm  of  not  less  than  25  acres  of  good  land.  It 
is  expected  that  all  of  the  buildings  will  be  located  on  the  farm  and  these  most 
be  constructed  in  accordance  with  plans  approved  by  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

The  high  school  d^tartments  maintained  under  the  present  state  law  are  to  be 
conducted  in  connection  with  each  county  farm-life  school.  The  teachers  most 
hold  the  prescribed  high  school  teachers'  certificates  on  all  required  sabjedB 
ezc^t  Latin,  Greek,  and  modem  languages.  Men  must  also  have  certificates 
from  the  state  board  of  examiners  and  the  president  of  the^North  Carolina  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  attesting  to  satisfactory  qualifications 
for  their  special  work,  while  the  women  must  have  similar  certificates  from 
the  state  lK)ard  of  examiners  and  the  president  of  the  State  Normal  and  Indos^ 
trial  College.  Provision  is  to  be  made  in  these  schools  for  regular  courses  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  also  for  extension  and  demonstration 
work,  and  short  courses  for  adult  men  and  women. 

A  school  meeting  all  of  the  requirements  imposed  by  this  law  may  receive 
from  the  State  $2,500  annually  for  maintenance,  except  tliat  not  more  tban  10 
schools  may  be  established  in  any  one  year  and  not  more  than  one  such  scbool 
in  any  county. 
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Previous  descriptions  in  these  pages  of  the  respiration  calorimeter, 
designed  for  studies  in  human  nutrition  under  this  Office,  have  shown 
the  development  of  the  apparatus  as  an  instrument  of  precision  and 
brought  out  its  application  in  studying  the  physiological  processes  of 
nutrition.  Recently  changes  have  been  made  which  greatly  sim- 
plify and  improve  its  operation,  and  it  has  been  applied  to  a  new  line 
of  research  in  a  quite  distinct  field,  the  possibilities  of  which  can 
be  as  yet  only  barely  suggested. 

In  moving  the  apparatus  from  Middletown,  Cdnn.,  where  it  was 
originally  constructed,  it  was  necessary  to  dismantle  and  dissect 
it  quite  completely,  so  that  its  erection  in  the  laboratory  provided  for 
it  in  the  new  building  of  the  Department  involved  in  large  measure 
its  reconstruction  in  many  important  details.  In  this  reconstruction 
the  general  plan  and  principles  of  the  apparatus  which  had  given 
such  good  results  were  retained,  but  numerous  improvements  and 
some  new  accessory  apparatus  were  introduced  which  make  for  ease, 
accuracy,  and  economy  of  operation,  and  which  are  of  interest  to 
those  following  the  refinement  of  this  method  of  investigation. 

As  the  apparatus  is  very  complicated  and  technical,  some  knowledge 
of  its  construction  and  the  principles  on  which  it  operates  is  necessary 
to  a  general  understanding  of  the  changes  which  have  been  made.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  apparatus  combines  the  features  of  a  respi- 
ration apparatus  and  a  calorimeter.  It  consists  in  primary  terms  of 
an  air-tight  and  heat-tight  chamber  of  suitable  size  to  accommodate 
a  subject  during  an  experiment,  provided  with  devices  for  measur- 
ing and  recording  the  products  of  respiration  and  the  heat  liberated. 
The  apparatus  is  of  the  closed-circuit  type,  the  same  air  being  passed 
through  the  respiration  chamber  continuously  as  a  ventilating  cur- 
rent. The  products  of  respiration,  carbon  dioxid  and  water,  are  ab- 
sorbed in  the  course  of  the  circuit,  and  oxygen  is  supplied  to  replace 
that  used  up  by  the  subject. 

The  calorimeter  features,  by  which  the  heat  is  determined  which 
the  subject  liberates  as  a  result  of  the  vital  processes  of  the  body  or 
of  external  muscular  labor,  call  for  the  highest  degree  of  refine- 
ment. It  is  this  heat  measurement  which  enables  the  calculation  of 
the  energy  expended  by  the  subject  in  various  operations,  the  avail- 
able energy  of  food,  the  conservation  of  energy  in  the  human  body, 
and  the  effici^cy  of  the  body  as  a  machine.    The  apparatus  is,  of 
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course,  provided  with  facilities  for  supplying  the  subject  with  food, 
and  for  collecting  the  liquid  and  scdid  excreta.  There  is  also  pro- 
vision for  determining  body  temperatures,  respiratory  movements, 
and  similar  factors  whenever  experimental  conditions  necessitate  it- 
It  will  be  recognized  that  these  measurements  of  heat,  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  of  water  to  be  of  value  call  for  a  high  degree  of  accuracy, 
and  require  a  very  delicate  and  finely  adjusted  mechanism,  sensitive 
to  slight  changes  from  within  and  protected  from  fluctuaticms  with- 
out. The  manner  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  quite  technical, 
but  some  of  the  leading  features  may  be  readily  understood. 

The  respiration  chamber,  about  6^  by  64  by  4  feet  in  size,  is  made 
up  of  double  metal  walls,  the  inner  one  of  copper  and  the  outer  one 
of  zinc,  the  two  being  separated  by  a  small  space.  They  are  pro- 
vided at  frequent  intervals  with  thermal  junctions,  or  thermocouples, 
which  are  arranged  in  series.  The  latter  being  composed  of  two  dif- 
ferent metals,  any  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  inner 
and  outer  walls  sets  up  a  current  which  is  indicated  by  a  gal- 
vanometer outside  the  chamber.  The  new  thermocouple  has  been 
improved  and  made  more  efficient,  and  a  simpler  switch  has  been 
devised  to  connect  the  various  groups  of  thermocouples  with  the 
galvanometer. 

Outside  the  zinc  wall  is  an  air  space  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  cork 
board  IJ  inches  thick,  which  is  a  very  excellent  heat  insulator  and 
protects  the  inclosed  air  space  from  changes  in  the  laboratory  tem- 
perature. The  cork  layer  is  protected  in  turn  by  an  outer  covering 
of  asbestos  lumber,  in  place  of  the  former  wooden  covering,  put  on  in 
panels  and  bound  together  with  brass  strips.  The  wooden  frame- 
work formerly  used  has  been  replaced  by  a  skeleton  of  structural 
iron  to  which  the  walls  are  attached,  raised  above  the  laboratory 
floor,  the  whole  structure  being  very  rigid.  Throughout  the  con- 
struction attention  has  been  given  to  details  which  make  for  sim- 
plicity and  convenience,  and  the  outer  covering  is  so  arranged  that 
it  may  be  easily  removed,  affording  access  to  all  parts  of  the  zinc 
wall  and  to  the  devices  attached  to  it. 

To  prevent  the  passage  of  heat  through  the  zinc  and  copper  walls 
in  either  direction,  the  dead  air  space  surrounding  the  zinc  wall  is 
kept  at  practically  the  same  temperature  as  the  air  within  the  cham- 
ber, advantage  being  taken  of  the  well-known  fact  that  no  passage  of 
heat  occurs  between  two  bodies  having  the  same  temperature.  To 
maintain  this  equilibrium  the  air  space  is  provided  with  a  syst^n  of 
electric  resistance  wires  for  heating  and  of  small  water  pipes  for 
cooling,  as  conditions  may  require.  The  numerous  thermal  junc- 
tions between  the  inner  (copper)  and  outer  (zinc)  linings  show  the 
attendant  at  once  by  means  of  the  galvanometer  any  difference  in 
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temperature  between  the  two  linings,  which  difference  can  then  be 
equalized  by  supplying  heat  through  the  electric  wires  or  cold 
through  the  water  pipes  in  the  air  space  just  outside  the  zinc  wall. 
In  this  manner  a  balance  is  readily  maintained  which  checks  the 
escape  of  heat  and  makes  its  accurate  measurement  possible ;  and  in 
actual  practice  little  change  is  needed  after  the  apparatus  has  been 
adjusted- 
Heat  given  off  by  the  subject  is  determined  by  means  of  a  current 
of  water  passing  through  a  heat-absorbing  device  within  the  chamber. 
The  rise  in  temperature  of  the  water  in  its  passage  through  the 
absorber  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  water  gives  the  number  of 
calories  of  heat  produced. 

Formerly  this  measurement  of  the  heat  was  effected  by  reading  and 
recording  two  mercury  thermometers  every  two  minutes  throughout 
ihe  experiment,  one  thermometer  showing  the  temperature  of  the 
water  as  it  entered  the  heat  absorbers  and  the  other  as  it  left.  This 
was  a  confining  and  tedious  operation,  subject  to  error  due  to  the 
individual  factor  in  making  the  readings.  Such  errors  could  not  be 
detected,  and  in  experiments  running  continuously  for  several  days 
it  was  difficult  for  even  the  most  careful  observers  to  guard  against 
them. 

In  the  new  apparatus  the  measurement  of  heat  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  two  ingenious  automatic  electrical  devices  operating  quite 
independently  of  the  observer.  One  of  these  regulates  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  ingoing  water  and  the  other  measures  and  records  the 
temperature  difference  in  the  water  before  and  after  passing  the  heat 
absorber.  These  devices  greatly  reduce  the  labor  of  attendance  and 
eliminate  a  possibility  of  serious  error.  Together  they  constitute 
the  most  important  recent  improvement  made  in  the  apparatus.  The 
accuracy  and  reliability  with  which  they  operate  throughout  a  long 
experiment  is  a  triumph  of  electrical  skill. 

The  regulating  device  brings  the  temperature  of  the  water  enter- 
ing the  heat  absorbers  entirely  under  control  and  renders  it  uniform 
after  the  device  has  been  set  for  the  desired  temperature.  The  water 
flowing  toward  the  heat  absorber  is  first  cooled  to  a  temperature 
bdow  that  desired,  in  order  to  bring  it  under  control ;  and  at  a  point 
in  the  circuit  just  outside  the  chamber  it  passes  through  a  narrow 
channel,  where  it  is  heated  by  a  current  of  electricity  passing  through 
a  resistance  wire.  It  flows  next  through  a  small  mixing  device  to 
equalize  its  temperature,  and  then  through  another  small  channel  in 
which  it  surrounds  an  electric  resistance  thermometer.  This  ther- 
mometer forms  one  arm  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge.  The  galvanometer 
in  the  bridge  circuit  is  connected  with  an  apparatus  governing  the 
action  of  a  small  motor,  which  actuates  a  rheostat  so  as  to  increase 
or  decrease  the  quantity  of  current  in  the  heater. 
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The  heating  effect  in  the  wire  that  heats  the  water  flowing  toward 
the  absorber  is  thus  regulated  to  give  the  exact  degree  of  heat  desired, 
the  amount  of  heating  being  that  required  to  produce  a  balance  of 
resistance  in  the  Wheatstone  bridge.  The  mechanism  actuating  the 
rheostat  can  be  set  by  means  of  a  graduated  slide  wire  on  the  bridge 
to  control  the  heating  to  five  one-hundredths  degree,  or  ev&i  less. 

The  new  device  which  records  the  increase  in  temperature  of  the 
water  after  flowing  through  the  heat  absorber  is  likewise  electrical, 
is  automatic  in  its  operation,  and  furnishes  a  continuous  record. 
Resistance  thermometers  are  placed  in  the  water  at  the  points  where 
it  enters  and  leaves  the  heat  absorber.  These  thermometers  repre- 
sent two  arms  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  the  galvanometer  of  which 
is  connected  with  a  mechanian  which  actuates  a  pen  on  a  moving 
record  sheet  In  accordance  with  the  deflection  of  the  pointer  of 
the  galvanometer  the  pen  is  deflected  to  the  right  or  left,  the  total 
movement  of  the  pen  depending  on  the  difference  in  the  temperature 
of  the  two  thermometers,  i.  e.,  on  the  increase  in  temperature  of  tJie 
water  after  flowing  through  the  heat  absorbers. 

The  pen  responds  to  a  change  of  five  one-thousandths  degree,  and 
the  device  gives  a  reading  every  seven  seconds,  or  practicaUy  a  con- 
tinuous record  in  place  of  the  old  reading  every  two  minutes.  The 
record  shows  to  one  one-hundredth  degree  the  temperature  differences 
in  the  water  at  entering  and  leaving  the  heat  absorbers.  From  the 
average  of  these  differences  for  a  given  period,  measured  by  a 
planimeter,  and  the  amount  of  water  passing  the  absorbers,  whidh  is 
determined  by  weight,  heat  eliminated  by  the  subject  in  the  diamber 
is  determined  with  great  accuracy. 

These  two  devices,  for  controlling  the  temperature  of  the  water 
entering  the  calorimeter  chamber  and  for  recording  its  increase  in 
temperature  in  passing  through  the  heat  absorbers,  represent  a  marked 
advance  in  calorimetry  and  in  the  development  of  the  apparatus. 
They  do  away  with  a  large  amount  of  labor  attendant  upon  operating 
it,  and  eliminate  the  possibility  of  errors  of  observation  and  record. 
The  observer  operating  the  calorimeter  now  devotes  his  attention 
chiefly  to  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  zinc  wall  in  equilibrium 
with  that  of  the  copper  wall  and  in  weighing  at  intervals  the  water 
which  comes  from  the  heat  absorber.  Plans  have  been  perfected  in 
detail  for  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  zinc  wall  automatically. 

The  installation  of  a  refrigerating  plant  in  connection  with  ihe 
respiration  calorimeter  is  another  decided  improvement.  This  is 
employed  for  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  water  used  in  cooUng 
the  air  space,  which  will  materially  extend  the  season  through  which 
the  apparatus  can  be  operated.  With  a  human  subject  the  respira- 
tion chamber  is  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  approximately  68®  F., 
and  in  warm  weather  it  has  heretofore  been  impossible  to  operate  the 
apparatus  on  account  of  the  temperature  of  the  water. 
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The  devices  for  determining  the  carbon  dioxid  and  water  vapor 
removed  from  the  chamber  in  the  ventilating  air  current  remain 
practically  the  same  as  in  the  former  apparatus,  but  a  much  simpler 
appliance  is  employed  for  equalizing  the  air  pressure  and  also  a 
simpler  meter  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  air  for  residual  analysis. 
The  new  apparatus  also  embodies  improved  methods  for  operating 
the  devices  for  purifying  the  air  current  after  it  leaves  the  respira- 
tion chamber,  and  for  restoring  oxygen  to  it  on  its  return.  There 
has  also  been  a  decided  improvement  made  in  the  apparatus  for  de- 
termining the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  copper  wall  of  the 
chamber,  and  in  the  devices  for  controlling  the  temperature  of  the 
air  surrounding  the  zinc  wall.  These,  however,  are  technical  de- 
tails which  need  not  be  further  described. 

During  the  past  winter  and  spring  a  series  of  check  tests  has  been 
made  with  the  calorimeter  which  has  demonstrated  its  high  efficiency 
and  accuracy,  and  a  variety  of  experiments  have  been  conducted  with 
a  subject.  In  the  latter  the  scope  of  the  experiments  has  been 
greatly  enlarged.  The  experiment  has  included  such  questions  as  the 
labor  in  digesting  different  foods.  For  example,  meat  and  cheese 
prepared  in  different  ways  have  been  studied;  while  an  extended 
series  of  experiments  is  to  be  undertaken  to  compare  different  vege- 
table oils  and  animal  fats  and  fat  constituents  with  reference  to  their 
relative  value  as  sources  of  energy  in  the  body,  and  to  supplement 
data  regarding  the  relative  value  of  culinary  and  table  fats  of  differ- 
ent kinds. 

Of  late  a  new  line  of  experiments  has  been  undertaken  with  the  res- 
piration calorimeter,  which  marks  a  departure  in  studies  of  this  kind 
and  indicates  a  broader  application  of  the  apparatus.  These  new 
studies  relate  to  problems  connected  with  the  ripening  of  fruit, 
and  are  being  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry. They  have  shown  that  the  apparatus  is  suited  to  studies  of  the 
changes  going  on  during  ripening,  and  that  as  a  living  body  the  func- 
tions of  the  plant  as  well  as  of  animals  may  be  observed. 

A  number  of  bunches  of  green  bananas  were  placed  in  the  respira- 
tion chamber  and  kept  under  observation  until  the  ripening  process 
was  completed  to  the  usual  commercial  stage,  which  requires  three  or 
four  days.  During  this  time  the  oxygen  consumption,  the  carbon- 
dioxid  excretion,  and  the  heat  elimination  were  determined  in  a 
manner  not  previously  possible,  throwing  interesting  light  (m  the 
chemical  processes  of  ripening. 

These  experiments  have  been  repeated  sufficiently  to  check  the  re- 
sults and  suggest  the  nature  of  the  changes.  Important  data  have 
already  been  obtained  regarding  the  respiratory  quotient,  the  carbon 
dioxid  thermal  equivalent,  and  the  amoimt  of  energy  liberated  by 
the  bananas  during  the  ripening  process.    The  indications  are  that 
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physical  and  chemical  factors  which  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  the 
study  of  this  problem,  important  from  a  practical  as  well  as  a  theoret- 
ical standpoint,  can  be  accurately  measured  with  the  respiration 
calorimeter.  The  results  will  assist  in  the  interpretation  of  analytical 
studies  and  throw  a  new  light  on  the  problems  involved  in  the  ripen- 
ing and  storage  of  fruit.  As  the  method  is  applicable  not  only  to 
fruit  of  all  kinds,  but  to  vegetables  and  other  products,  it  is  believed 
to  have  a  wide  range  of  possibilities. 

It  has  been  suggested  furthermore  that  some  of  the  changes  taking 
place  during  the  germination  of  seeds,  a  subject  which  has  been 
studied  in  other  ways,  could  be  more  accurately  determined.  The 
heating  of  grain  in  storage  is  also  a  problem  to  the  study  of  which  the 
apparatus  lends  itself.  With  certain  adaptations,  which  are  believed 
mechanically  possible,  the  apparatus  might  be  used  in  connection  with 
growing  plants  to  study  their  transpiration,  respiration,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  energy  required  for  these  different  physiological  processes. 
But  little  is  now  known  regarding  the  energy  changes  of  plant  ac- 
tivity, and  this  apparatus  seems  to  afford  a  means  for  extending 
knowledge  along  that  line.  Indeed,  the  possibilities  for  the  study  of 
the  respiratory  exchange  and  energy  production  of  vegetable  products 
and  plant  life  are  well-nigh  unlimited,  and  open  up  a  line  of  investi- 
gation of  great  importance. 

Another  line  of  study  under  consideration  is  that  of  the  gaseous 
exchange  and  energy  metabolism  of  eggs  during  incubation.  There 
has  been  considerable  work  on  the  carbon-dioxid  elimination,  the 
relation  of  moisture  and  the  like,  but  no  apparatus  has  thus  far  been 
employed  in  which  these  can  be  studied  as  effectively  as  in  the  respira- 
tion calorimeter,  where  a  constant  temperature  can  be  maintained, 
the  carbon-dioxid  content  of  the  air  measured  and  regulated,  the 
moisture  governed,  the  energy  changes  followed,  and  other  factOTS 
brought  under  control. 

There  are  also  important  problems  in  the  curing  and  storage  of 
meat,  like  those  in  the  ripening  and  storage  of  fruit,  which  the  ap- 
paratus seems  eminently  suited  to  investigating. 

The  work  thus  far  done  marks  the  adaptation  of  the  calorimeter  to 
a  new  field  of  investigation  in  which  it  has  not  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed, and  in  which  investigation  has  been  quite  meager.  It  has 
demonstrated  that  the  instrument  is  fully  as  well  suited  for  the  study 
of  fundamental  problems  of  plant  life  as  it  is  for  the  study  of  similar 
problems  of  animal  life.  In  practice  it  would  doubtless  be  found 
advantageous  to  adapt  it  in  size  and  possibly  in  other  details  to 
the  new  purposes.  The  new  application  has  aroused  much  interest  in 
the  Department  as  its  possibilities  suggest  themselves.  Plans  are  al- 
ready under  consideration  for  cooperative  experiments  with  different 
bureaus  on  a  variety  of  plant  problems,  with  the  object  of  securing 
data  needed  in  projects  which  these  bureaus  have  under  investigation. 
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Proerresfl  in  the  field  of  afirricultural  chemistry,  A.  Stutzeb  (Chem.  Ztg., 
S4  (1910),  No8.  ISS,  pp.  1181,  1182;  m,  pp.  1191,  1192).— ThiB  is  a  review  of 
the  activities  in  agricultural  chemistry  daring  recent  years.  It  considers  plant 
chemistry  and  physiology,  the  soil  and  its  constituents,  fertilizers  and  fer- 
tilizing, and  the  physiology  and  nutrition  of  animals.  A  bibliography  is  in- 
cluded. 

Man  and  the  earth. — ^Man  and  plants,  edited  by  H.  Kraemeb  (Der  Mensch 
nfkl  die  Brde.^Der  MeMch  und  die  Pflanzen.  Berlin,  LeipsiOf  and  Stuttgari, 
1908,  vol.  4,  pp.  XII+U4f  pis.  48,  figs.  2S6).— Part  1  of  this  volume  deals  with 
the  goieral  relation  of  plants  to  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Part  2  takes  up 
the  cultivation  of  technologically  important  plants,  e.  g.,  plants  which  yield 
utilizable  woods,  fibers,  coloring  matters,  fats  and  oils,  wax,  gums  and  resins, 
rubb^,  cork,  etc,  and  those  which  yield  foods  and  condiments,  such  as  flour, 
sugar,  fruits,  nuts,  spices,  and  fodder  plants.  Part  3  deals  with  the  industrial 
utilization  of  the  various  varieties  of  wood.  Part  4  discusses  the  relation 
of  plant  micro-organisms  to  man,  including  fermentation,  preparation  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  technologically  important  micro-organisms,  micro-organisms 
of  interest  to  agriculture,  micro-organisms  relating  to  the  conservation  of  foods 
and  vegetables,  and  the  micro-organisms  in  the  dairy.  Part  5  notes  the  plant 
condiments,  such  as  coffee,  cocoa  and  chocolate,  cola,  spices,  tobacco,  Indian 
hemp,  opium,  and  alcohol.  Particular  stress  is  laid  in  this  volume  on  the 
chemical-teclmological  processes  involved. 

On  the  refractive  indices  of  certain  proteins. — ^m,  Serum  globulin,  T.  B. 
RoBEBTSON  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  8  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  U1-U8) *—**  The  value  of  a 


in  the  equation       ^  .=o,  where  n  is  the  refractive  index  of  the  solution  of  the 
c 

protein,  ih  that  of  the  solvent,  and  c  is  the  percentage  concentration  of  the 
protein,  has  been  determined  for  solutions  of  'insoluble '  serum  globulin  in 
fortieth-normal  aqueous  potassium  hydroxid,  fortieth  normal  aqueous  hydro- 
chloric acid,  fortieth-normal  potassium  hydroxid  in  25  per  cent  and  in  50  per 
cent  alcohol,  and  fortieth-normal  i)otas8ium  hydroxid  in  25  per  cent  and  in  50 
per  cent  acetone. 

**  The  value  of  a  for  '  insoluble '  serum  globulin  dissolved  in  acid  or  alkaline 
water  is  0.00229;  this  is,  within  the  experimental  error,  id^tical  with  the  value 
of  a  (0.00230)  determined  by  Reiss  for  '  Pseudoglobulin  II.* 

"  The  value  of  a  for  insoluble  serum  globulin  dissolved  in  alkaline  25  per  ceait 
alcohol  is  constant  for  the  range  of  globulin  concentrations  employed  and  is 
0.00202. 

**  The  value  of  a  for  insoluble  serum  globulin  dissolved  in  alkaline  50  per  cent 
alcohol  is  0.00119. 

"The  value  of  a  for  insoluble  serum  globulin  dissolved  in  alkaline  25  per 
CGDt  acetone  is  constant  for  the  range  of  globulin  concentrations  employed  and 
is,  within  the  experimental  error,  identical  with  its  value  in  water. 

98315*— No.  7—11 2  607 
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**  The  valne  of  a  for  insoluble  serum  globulin  dissolved  in  alkaline  50  per  cent 
acetone  is  0.00146." 

On  the  refractive  indices  of  solutions  of  certain  proteins. — IV,  Casein  in 
alcohol-water  mixtures,  T.  B.  Robebtson  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  8  (1910),  No,  6, 

pp.  507-511).— The  value  of  a  In  the  equation    ^^=o,  (see  p.  607)  has  been 

determined  for  casein  in  alcohol-water  mixtures  of  varying  alcohol  content  as 
follows : 

In  alcohol— free  solution,  O.00149±O.000O4 ;  in  25  per  cent  alcohol,  0.00157± 
0.00005;  in  60  per  cent  alcohol,  0.00149±0.00005 ;  and  in  75  per  cent  alcohol, 
0.00125±0.00006. 

A  new  sugar— verbascose,  E.  Boubquelot  and  M.  Bbidel  (Compt.  Rend. 
Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  151  (1910),  No.  18,  pp.  760-762).— The  sugar  was  obtained 
from  the  roots  of  Verbascum  ihapsus  (common  white  mullein),  and  yielded  od 
hydrolysis  levulose,  glucose,  and  galactose.  It  differs  from  stachyose  in  having 
a  higher  melting  point  and  a  higher  optical  rotation. 

An  improved  method  for  the  preparation  of  rafflnose,  H.  E.  Zitkowsxi 
(Amer.  Sugar  Indus,  and  Beet  Sugar  Oaz.,  12  (1910),  No.  9,  pp.  S24,  S25»  fign. 
S). — ^The  author  has  worked  out  a  comparatively  satisfactory  method  for  pre- 
paring rafflnose  from  cotton-seed  meal.  About  600  gm.  of  rafflnose  hydrate  was 
obtained  from  150  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meaL  See  also  a  previous  note  (B.  S.  B^ 
24,  p.  305). 

Isolation  of  rafiinose  from  beet-sugar  products,  H.  E.  Zftkowski  (Amer. 
Sugar  Indus,  and  Beet  Sugar  Gaz.,  IS  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  8-10,  figs.  7).— A 
method  is  described  which  is  based  on  the  difference  in  solubility  in  absolute 
methyl  alcohol  of  beet  sugar  and  rafflnose.  The  method  gives  more  satisfactory 
results  than  those  usually  described  for  th$  purpose. 

The  estimation  and  characteristics  of  rafflnose,  A.  Hebzfeld  (Deut  Zucfcer- 
indus.,  S5  (1910),  No.  iS,  pp.  830-8S2;  abs.  in  Ohem.  Ztg.,  Si  (1910),  No.  IM 
Repert.,  p.  546). — For  determining  rafflnose  the  inversion  method  was  found  to 
be  the  most  efflcloit    The  properties  of  rafBnose  are  discussed. 

Hote  on  Dr.  Backers  investigation  of  maltol  and  isomaltol,  H.  0.  Shermait 
(Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  2  (1910),  No.  10,  p.  426).— A  note  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  priority  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  306). 

General  chemistry  of  the  enzyms,  H.  Euleb  (Allgemeine  Chemie  der 
Enzyme.  Wiesbaden,  1910,  pp.  VIII +2S8,  figs.  4).— Chapter  1  deals  with  the 
special  chemistry  of  the  enzyms,  chapter  2  with  the  physical  properties,  chap- 
ter 3  with  activators  (coenzyme),  paralysers,  and  poisons,  chapter  4  with  the 
chemical  d3mamics  of  enzym  reaction,  chapter  5  with  the  influence  of  temp^ti- 
ture  and  various  rays  upon  enzym  reactions,  chapter  6  with  chemical  statics  witb 
enzym  reactions,  chapter  7  with  enzymatic  synthesis,  chapter  8  with  the  sped- 
fldty  of  ^zym  actions,  and  an  appaidix  with  methods. 

In  regard  to  invertase,  H.  Euleb,  E.  Lindbebg,  and  K.  Melandeb  (Ztschr. 
Physiol.  Chem.,  69  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  152-166;  Ark.  KenU,  Min.  och  Oeol,  4 
(1911),  No.  1,  Art.  4f  PP*  15;  abs.  in  Zentbl.  Biochenu  u.  Biophys.,  11  (1911), 
No.  4,  p.  185). — ^The  authors  found  that  the  same  amount  of  invertase  can  be 
obtained  when  the  dried  yeast  is  extracted  with  water  as  when  it  is  autolyzed. 
The  preparation  obtained  by  autolysis  contained  nitrogei  0.36  per  cent,  carbon 
42.3  per  cent,  and  ash  2.07  per  c«it.  This,  according  to  the  authors.  Is  the 
most  active  pr^mration  thus  far  described. 

Extraction  of  zymase  by  simple  maceration,  M.  A.  Ijebedeff  (Compt.  Rend, 
Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  152  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  49-51).— The  authors  found  that  they 
could  obtain  an  active  solution  of  zymase  by  simply  macerating  yeast  with 
water  and  filtering  the  extract 
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Aboat  the  use  of  nitron  for  estimating  nitric  acid  in  nitrates,  A.  M. 
Wabhjeff  iZhur.  Rus8,  Fie.  KMm.  Ohahch.,  Chast  Khim.,  42  {1910),  No,  4,  pi.  1, 
pp.  567-570;  chs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  34  (1910),  No.  107,  Repert.,  p.  441).—The 
anther  tested  Bosch's  method  (E.  8.  R.,  16,  p.  945)  with  the  nitrates  of  po- 
tassium, ammonium,  magnesimn,  zinc,  cadmium,  manganese,  aluminum,  and 
uranium,  and  found  the  results  to  be  excellent 

A  reciction  for  nitrites,  G.  Abmani  and  J.  Babboni  {Aha.  In  Chem,  Zig.,  34 
{1910),  No,  112,  p.  994). — ^The  method  consists  of  adding  to  10  cc  of  the  solution 
to  be  tested  from  4  to  5  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  benzidin  in  acetic 
add.  The  coloraticm  obtained  yaries  ftom  a  yellow  to  a  red,  depending  upon 
the  concentration  of  the  nitrites  present 

Determifiation  of  the  nitrogen  which  is  in  combination  as  cyanamid  and 
dicyandiamid,  A.  Stutzeb  and  J.  S5ll  {ZUchr.  Angew.  Chem.,  23  {1910), 
No.  40,  pp.  187S,  1874). — ^This  method,  which  was  devised  by  N.  Oaro,  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  cyanamid  may  be  precipitated  as  a  silver  compound  from 
an  ammoniacal  solution.  The  dicyandiamid  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate 
also  as  a  silver  compound  by  the  addition  of  potassium  hydrate.  The  nitro- 
gen is  determined  in  the  precipitates  by  the  Kjeldahl  method. 

Improvements  in  the  exact  determination  of  nitrogren  in  feces,  I.  K.  Phelps 
{Abs.  in  Science,  n.  ser.,  33  (1911),  No.  S-W,  p.  5*8).— "The  difficulties  of  an 
exact  aliquot  and  of  loss  of  nitrogen  in  drying  the  viscous  material  are  met  by 
each  of  two  procedures.  The  first  procedure  consists  in  dehydrating  the  moist 
mass  by  treatment  with  acidified  alcohol  and  ether  and  filtration.  The  dry 
residue  is  th^i  sifted  and  the  nitrogen  determined  in  the  residual  material, 
consisting  of  undigested  material,  in  the  powder  obtained  by  sifting  (which 
represents  the  residue  from  food)  and  in  the  alcohol-ether  extract 

"  The  second  procedure  consists  in  partially  decomposing  the  moist  material 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  by  heating  in  a  steam  bath  until  a  homog^eous 
mass  is  produced.  This  is  then  aliquoted  and  the  nitrogen  determined  in  the 
aliquot 

'*  The  test  of  accuracy  and  adaptability  of  these  procedures  shows  that  they 
are  both  excellent" 

See  also  a  previous  note  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  615). 

[Detection  of  phosphates  with  the  molybdate  reagent],  R.  B.  Liesbqang 
(Chem.  Zig.,  34  (1910),  No.  130,  p.  1158;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  29 
(1910),  No.  22,  p.  1303). — ^As  attempts  have  often  been  made  without  success 
to  use  a  nitric-acid  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate  for  detecting  inorganic 
phosphates  in  plant  and  animal  tissues,  the  author  tried  the  following  experi- 
ment :  "A  gelatin  emulsion  of  tricalcium  phosphate  was  poured  into  a  test-tube, 
and  after  it  had  solidified,  several  cc.  of  the  molybdate  reagent  were  poured  on 
top.  At  the  surface  of  the  gelatin  a  yellow  skin  of  ammonium  phospho-molyb- 
date  was  formed,  which  after  an  hour  was  so  firm  that  the  underlying  gelatin 
could  be  melted  without  destroying  it  No  trace  of  the  precipitate  could  be 
seen  in  the  gelatin.  Though  penetrable  by  phosphoric  acid  and  nitric  acid,  the 
gelatin  was  impermeable  to  the  molybdate.  The  nitric  acid,  indeed,  in  one  case, 
had  penetrated  20  mm.  deep  into  the  gelatin  within  an  hour.  The  molybdate 
reagent  is  therefore  useless  for  the  recognition  of  phosphates  locally.'* 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  C.  G.  L.  Wolf  and 
B.  OsTKRBEBO  (Biochem.  Ztschr.,  29  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  429-438).— A  description 
of  a  method  for  estimating  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  the  same  solution  in  bio- 
logical products,  and  which,  according  to  the  authors,  is  as  exact  as  either  the 
sodium  perozid  method  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  689),  or  the  Neumann  method  <>  (B.  S. 

«Zt8chr.  PhysioL  Chem.,  43  (1904),  No.  1-2,  pp.  82-36,  fig.  1. 
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R.,  20,  p.  113)'.  The  method  is  based  upon  the  preliminary  oxidation  of  the 
substance  with  fuming  nitric  acid  and  the  further  oxidation  with  copper  nitrate 
and  potassium  chlorate.** 

Volumetric  method  for  free  sulphuric  add  and  suiphates,  F.  Refftov 
(Monit.  8ci.f  4-  9er,,  24  (1910),  /,  No.  822,  pp,  SS2-984;  ahs.  in  Ztachr,  Angetc, 
Chem.,  23  (1910),  No.  40,  p.  1912).— The  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated  with  a 
barium  chlorld  solution  of  known  strength,  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  remored 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  of  known  titer.  The  amount  of  this 
bictiromate  employed  is  determined  with  stannous  chlorid  and  with  the  aid  of 
mercuric  chlorid  as  the  indicator. 

The  use  of  phenol  for  determining:  caldum  and  magnesium,  li.  Lovdet 
and  Bbasabt  (Aim.  Chim.  Analyt.,  15  (1910),  No.  8,  pp.  293-295).— Essentially 
this  method  has  been  already  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  705). 

A  practical  manual  for  the  analysis  of  soils,  F.  Hm  (Estac  Agr.  Cent, 
[Mexico^  Bol.  26,  pp.  56,  pis.  3). — ^Methods  for  the  approximate  and  complete 
analysis  of  soils  are  summarized. 

The  determination  of  formic  acid  in  the  presence  of  acetic  add,  M.  H. 
Delehaye  (Ann.  Falsif.,  3  (1910),  No.  23,  pp.  386-388) .—The  method  is  based 
on  the  reduction  of  mercuric  sulphate  to  insoluble  mercurous  sulphate. 

Preservatives  in  fruit  Juices,  with  particular  reference  to  detecting  formic 
add,  LoocK  (Ztschr.  Offenil.  Chem.,  16  (1910),  No.  18,  pp.  350-354) .—Alter 
reviewing  the  various  preservatives  utilized  for  conserving  fruit  juices,  the 
author  points  out  that  formic  acid  is  a  normal  constituent  of  fruits  but  that 
the  amount  contained  therein  is  very  limited.  The  various  qualitative  and 
quantitative  methods  for  estimating  this  acid  are  then  considered,  and  from 
his  results  it  is  concluded  that  not  much  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  quali- 
tative detection  of  formic  acid  on  the  basis  of  its  reducing  action  in  the 
aqueous  distillate.  A  more  exact  method  is,  particularly  for  small  amounts, 
by  allowing  sulphuric  acid  to  act  on  the  distillate  residues  which  have  been 
previously  treated  with  lead  oxid.  This  liberates  carbon  monoxid  which  is 
passed  through  defibrlnated  blood  and  the  carbon  monoxid  hemoglobin  spectrum 
noted  therein. 

Examination  of  honey,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Ley,  Fiehe,  and 
J&^rschmid  reactions,  F.  Reinhabdt  (Ztschr.  Unterauch.  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl, 
20  (1910),  No.  3,  pp.  113-152).— The  author  concludes  from  the  results  of  his 
examination  of  various  honeys  that  Ley's  reaction  is  conclusive  only  when 
Flehe's  and  Jftgerschmid's  reactions  yield  positive  results.  Flehe's  reaction 
is  positive  only  when  it  yields  the  characteristic  dark  cherry-red  coloration 
with  both  a  38  and  25  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid-resorcln  solution.  JSger- 
schmid's  reaction  is  positive  when  either  a  red  or  violet  or  a  carmine-red  color 
is  produced,  and  always  when  Flehe's  reaction  is  obtained. 

According  to  the  author,  a  honey  analysis  should  include  the  estimation  of 
the  water  content,  polarization  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  before  and  after  in- 
version, Fiehe's  reaction,  J^gerschmid's  reaction,  and  tannin  precipitation  a^ 
cording  to  Lund.  If  Flehe's  and  jagerschmid's  reactions  are  both  positive  it  is 
then  advisable  to  try  Ley's  reaction  and  make  a  determination  of  the  ash. 

The  results  of  numerous  analyses  of  honey  are  appended. 

Tests  in  regrard  to  the  methods  for  estimating  starch  in  table  mustard, 
H.  Kbeis  (Chem.  Zig.,  34  (1910),  No.  115,  pp.  1021-1023;  abs.  in  8chiC€i2. 
Wchnschr.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  48  (1910),  No.  52,  pp.  793-795) .—The  methods 
considered  for  this  work  were  (a)  hydrolyzlng  in  the  autoclave,  saccharifying, 

<»  Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  6  (1009),  pp.  363-^71. 
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and  estimating  the  dextrose  formed;  (b)  weighing  the  starch  isolated  accord- 
ing to  Mayrhofer;  (c)  sacchariftrlng  the  starch  Isolated  according  to  Mayrhofer, 
and  estimating  the  dextrose  formed;  and  (d)  estimating  colorimetrically  the 
starch  in  the  solution. 

After  pointing  oat  the  yarions  errors  in  the  above  methods,  the  author 
reeommoids  the  following,  though  not  as  absolutely  correct:  Five  gm.  of  mus- 
tard are  heated  with  50  cc.  of  an  8  per  c^it  alcoholic  potassium  hydrate  solu- 
tion in  a  flask  connected  with  a  reflux  condenser  and  on  a  water  bath  for  one 
hour.  The  solution  is  diluted  with  60  ca  of  a  50  per  cent  solution  of  alcohol, 
flltered  hot  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  and  the  residue  in  the  crucible  washed 
with  50  per  cent  alcohoL  The  cont^its  of  the  crucible  are  then  brought  bacic 
into  the  extracting  flaslt  and  extracted  for  one  hour  with  50  cc.  of  an  aqueous 
normal  solution  of  potassium  hydrate.  The  solution  is  brought  up  to  a  bulk 
of  250  cc.,  and  flltered  through  asbestos.  To  60  cc.  of  the  filtrate  50  cc.  of  05 
per  cent  alcohol  is  added,  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  over  night,  then  centri- 
fuged,  and  the  supernatant  clear  fluid  passed  through  a  Gooch  crucible.  After 
this  the  residue  is  brought  upon  the  Gooch  fllter  and  washed  with  95  per  cent 
alcohol  (by  volume)  and  ether,  dried  to  constant  weight,  and  the  weight  re- 
corded.   The  contents  of  the  crucible  are  thea  ashed. 

The  results  are  reported  in  percentages  of  ash  and  water-free  starch  on  the 
basis  of  dry  substance.  The  author  recommends  applying  a  correction  of  3 
per  c«it  for  apparent  starch. 

On  the  determination  of  aldehydes  in  distilled  liquors,  M.  Vivencio  del 
RosABio  {Philippine  Jour,  flfoi.,  A.  Chem.  and  Oeol.  8ci.,  5  (1910),  No,  1,  pp. 
29-S2). — ^As  the  official  method  for  aldehyde  in  distilled  liquors  did  not  yield 
satisfactory  results,  particularly  in  a  tropical  climate,  the  author  modified  the 
Ripper  method  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  524),  with  which  more  accurate  results  could 
be  obtained. 

The  detection  and  determination  of  manganese  in  wines,  DuMiraESoou  and 
E.  NicoLATj  (Ann.  Falsif.,  S  {1910),  No.  24,  pp.  4^7--*i(?).— White,  red,  and 
dark  red  wines  contain  manganese  as  a  natural  constituent  The  amount  is 
very  variable  and  Is  always  directly  dependent  upon  the  amount  present  in  the 
soil  in  which  the  grapes  are  grown.  The  manganese  can  be  determined  with 
ammonium  persulphate  by  oxidizing  It  to  permanganate  (E.  S.  R.,'24,  p.  211). 

Identification  of  food  colors,  H.  M.  Loomis  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem. 
Ore.  63,  pp.  69). — ^Thls  Is  a  tentative  report  on  certain  colors,  and  has  to  do 
with  their  solubility  and  extraction  and  the  color  reactions  of  dyed  fiber  and 
of  aqueous  and  sulphuric  acid  solutions  of  colors.  It  is  virtually  a  revised 
edition,  with  some  additions  to  bring  it  up  to  date,  of  Circular  25  (E.  S.  R.,  17, 
p.  788)  and  Circular  35  (B.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  306). 

Unification  of  analytical  methods  for  the  sugrar  industry  in  Germany 
{Bui.  Assoc.  Chim.  8ucr.  et  Distill.,  28  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  239-25 J,;  Ztschr.  Ver. 
Deut.  Zuckervndus.,  1910,  No.  657,  J  J,  pp.  1004-1028)  .—A  detailed  description 
of  the  proposed  methods. 

Method  for  determining  saccharose  polarimetrically  and  directly  and  in 
the  presence  of  reducing  sugars,  P.  Lemeland  {Jour.  Pharm.  et  Chim.,  7.  aer., 
2  {1910),  No.  7,  pp.  298-508).— The  method  Is  based  on  the  use  of  manganese 
dioxid,  hydrogen  peroxld,  and  sodium  hydrate  for  breaking  down  the  reduc- 
ing sugars  In  the  presence  of  saccharose. 

About  the  use  of  the  refractometer  for  the  analysis  of  the  products  of 
the  sugar  cane,  F.  Zebban  {Rev.  Indus,  y  Agr.  Tucumdn  [Argentina],  1  (1910), 
No.  2,  pp.  33-36). — ^A.  discussion  In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  refractometer  in 
sugar  analysis. 
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A  polariacopic  method  for  the  determination  of  malic  add  and  its  appUea- 
tion  in  cane  and  maple  inrodncts,  P.  A.  Yodeb  {Ab9,  in  fifolenoe,  n.  «er^  SB 
(1910),  No.  82S,  p.  ^78). — ''Making  use  of  the  ftict  that  nranyl  compoonda 
cause  a  manifold  increase  in  the  optical  activity  of  active  dicarboxylic  hydroxy 
acids,  the  author  has  developed  frcmi  extensive  original  data  a  method  of 
estimating  malic  acid  in  solutions  which  may  at  the  same  time  contain  a  wide 
range  of  other  substances." 

Report  on  the  progress  of  the  chemistry  of  milk  and  dairy  products  for 
the  first  half  year  of  1910,  Gbimmeb  (MOchw.  ZenthL,  6  {1910),  No.  8,  pp^ 
3S7-S52).—ThlB  is  a  retrospect  of  the  progress  made  in  the  field  of  the  chemis- 
try of  milk  and  dairy  products. 

Methods  for  detecting  heated  milk  in  dairy  products,  particularly  in  batter, 
Hesse  and  D.  W.  Koopeb  (MUchw.  ZenthU,  6  (1910),  No.  9,  pp.  412-420). —The 
results  show  that  the  most  sensitive  reagents  are  Storch's  paraphenylendiamin 
(R  S.  R.,  10,  p.  384),  and  the  guaiacol-paraphenylendiamin  tests  (B.  S.  B.. 
20,  p.  1107),  preference  being  given  to  the  latter.  See  also  the  work  of  Wilkin- 
son and  Peters  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1108). 

Detectincr  milk  which  has  been  heated,  Hesse  (Molk.  Ztg.  [HUde$heim}, 
24  (1910),  No.  99,  pp.  1857,  1858).— Noted  above  from  another  source. 

The  refractometry  of  the  chlorid  of  calcium  serum  of  milk  from  individual 
cows,  C.  Mai  and  8.  Bothenfusseb  (Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  «.  OenusswUU, 
21  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  2S-S7;  Molk.  Ztg.  BerHn,  21  (1911),  Nos.  5,  pp.  50,  51; 
6,  pp.  62-64). — ^As  a  result  of  examining  the  milk  of  individual  cows  by  tliis 
method  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  809)  the  authors  conclude  that  it  is  without  doubt  an 
accurate  means  for  detecting  added  water  to  milk,  even  where  the  milk  itself 
undergoes  natural  variations  in  its  composition. 

In  regard  to  the  refractometry  of  calcium  chlorid  milk  serum,  G.  Fend- 
LEB,  C.  Bobkel  and  W.  HsmEMEiSTEB  (Ztachr.  Untersuct^  Nahr.  u.  OenmssvUL, 
20  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  156-169;  abs.  in  Chetn.  Ztg.,  S4  (1910),  No.  145,  ReperL, 
p.  698). — ^The  authors  deduce  from  their  results  of  the  examination  of  a  large 
number  of  milk  samples  for  the  refraction  and  specific  gravity  of  the  caldom 
chlorid  milk  serum  that  no  relation  seems  to  exist  between  these  constants 
nor  between  either  one  of  them  to  the  fat-free  dry  substance  of  the  miDL 
See  also  a  previous  note  by  Mai  and  Rothenfusser  (R  S.  R,  23,  p.  309). 

Detection  of  peanut  oil  in  cotton-seed  and  other  oils,  S.  FACHna  and  G. 
DoBiA  (Ahs.  in  Chetn.  Ztg.,  64  (1910),  No.  112,  p.  994)— The  method  diflen 
from  that  of  TorteUi  and  Ruggeri  (B.  S.  R,  11,  p.  23)  in  that  acetone  is 
employed  instead  of  ethyl  alcohol  for  removing  the  arachidic  acid  and  the 
soluble  and  insoluble  fatty  acids.  Acetone  has  several  advantages,  wWdi 
are  stated. 

Quantitative  determination  of  water  in  pastes,  semipastes,  and  mixed 
paints,  L.  P.  Nemzek  (North  Dakota  8ta.  Spec  BiU.  28,  pp.  254,  255).-^ 
method  is  described  which  differs  from  the  one  generally  used  for  this  pa^ 
pose,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  less  time  for  its  execution  and  determines  only 
the  free  water  incorporated  in  the  paint  without  that  in  combination  with 
the  color.    See  also  a  note  by  Sadtier  (B.  S.  R..  23,  p.  112). 

The  method  is  conducted  as  follows :  "  Weigh  100  guL  of  the  thoroughly  mixed 
sample  into  a  260  cc.  Brlenmeyer  or  side-neck  distilling  fiask.  Add  abont 
90  cc.  of  toluol  previously  dried  with  calcium  chlorid.  Shake  gently  nntU  a 
uniform  mixture  is  obtained.  Distill  ov^  60  to  76  cc.  into  a  suitable  graduate. 
The  percentage  of  water,  if  there  be  any  present,  can  be  read  direct  from  the 
graduate.  For  convenience  and  accuracy  the  graduate  should  be  calibrated 
to  teaith  of  cubic  centimeters.    The  determination  should  be  made  at  96  to 
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100"*  C.  Seldom  is  it  necessary  to  exceed  115**.  Care  must  be  exercised  in 
heating.  A  naked  flame,  oil  batli,  or  air  bath  may  be  used.  The  latter  has 
given  the  best  results,  as  the  temperature  obtained  is  uniform  and  steady." 

'*  Out  of  96  analyses  made  of  the  yehicle  in  mixed  paints  fully  50  per  cent 
were  found  to  contain  water.  Sixteen  paints  [E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  710]  contained 
water  ranging  from  5.24  to  89.51  per  cent  of  the  yehicle  proportion  of  the 
paint." 

Rabber  and  its  examination,  F.  W.  Hinrichsen  and  K.  Mehmleb  {Der 
Kauischuk  und  sekie  Prufung.  Leipsio,  1910,  pp,  X+26S,  figs,  ff^).— This  book 
deals  with  the  history,  geographical  distribution,  and  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  crude  and  refined  rubber  and  its  products,  and  their  chemical 
examination. 

A  critical  investigation  of  the  analytical  methods  for  crude  nibber,  O. 
KoBNECK  (Gummi  Ztg.,  25  {1910),  Noa.  1,  pp.  4-^;  2,  pp.  42-46;  5,  pp.  T7-^).— 
An  investigation  and  analytical  discussion  of  these  method& 

The  preparation  of  cider,  F.  Pobohet  (Terre  Vau4.f  2  {1910),  Noa.  40,  pp^ 
42S-4S0;  42,  pp.  451,  452;  4S,  pp.  462-464)-— A.  description  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed for  producing  cider  and  the  changes  therein,  with  a  discussion  of  the 
diseases  attacking  this  beverage. 

Conserving  plums  (reineclaude)  and  peaches  in  vinegar  {Deut.  E88ig4ndus.f 
H  {1910),  No.  S7,  pp.  268,  269).'—A  description  of  a  practical  method  for  this. 

Tomato  ketchup  under  the  microscope,  B.  J.  Howard  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur.  Chem.  Ore.  68,  pp.  J^).— This  circular  was  written  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  ketchup  manufacturer  the  benefit  of  some  practical  results  obtained 
from  laboratory  and  factory  investigations  of  the  various  methods  of  handling 
tomato  products.  While  it  gives  some  attrition  to  microscopical  methods  for 
estimating  molds,  yeasts,  c^res,  and  bacteria,  and  the  apparatus  required  for 
this,  it  especially  discusses  the  reasons  for  the  spoilage  of  tomato  ketchup,  such 
as  defective  hygiaiic  methods,  the  poor  condition  of  the  fruit,  and  unsanitary 
methods  of  handling  it,  these  being  illustrated  with  some  practical  examples 
taken  from  actual  factory  practice. 

The  manufacture  and  use  of  dried  potato  products,  E.  Pabow  {Pure  Prod- 
ucts, 6  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  454-456,  figs.  5).— This  includes  a  discussion  of  the 
purposes  and  economic  value  of  the  industry,  the  manufacture  and  the  uses  of 
dried  potatoes,  the  systems  of  potato  drying,  and  the  keeping  quality  of  the 
dried  product    This  article  has  particular  reference  to  German  conditions. 

Beef  fats,  W.  B.  Allbbight  (^a*.  Proviaioner,  4$  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  82-85, 
figs.  7;  Butchers*  Advocate,  49  {1910),  No.  26,  pp.  2S,  25,  27).— This  article 
describes  chiefiy  the  process  employed  for  rendering  beef  fats  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  oleo  oil  and  stearin. 

The  production  of  vegetable  butter  in  Germany  {Jour,  Roy.  8oc.  Arts,  58 
{1910),  No.  9006,  pp.  760,  761).— A  brief  general  description  of  the  preparation 
of  oil  from  copra  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  145;  24,  p.  213),  with  particular  refereice 
to  its  use  for  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  butter  and  soap.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  copra  products  are  supplanting  American  cotton-seed  oiL 

The  manufacture  of  castor  oil,  6.  Gomez  {Estac.  Agr.  Cent.  [Mexico^  Bol, 
28,  pp.  28,  pis.  4). — A  description  of  the  methods  of  producing  castor  oil  in 
M^co. 

Waterproof  liquid  from  soy-bean  oil,  A.  A.  Williamson  {DaUy  Cons,  and 
Trade  Rpts.  [U.  fif.],  IS  {1910),  No.  104,  P-  ^48).— This  is  a  new  use  for  soy-bean 
oil  as  a  material  for  preparing  a  waterproof  liquid  with  greater  durability  and 
at  less  cost  than  other  available  materials. 

A  calculating  card  for  hydromel  (honey  mead)  manufacture,  E.  Gabasse 
{Apiculteur,  54  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  2S6-240,  fig.  i).— A  card  is  described  with 
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which  it  is  po8sU)le  to  make  rapidly  the  more  important  calculationB  required  in 
the  honey  mead  industry. 

The  manafacture  of  cane  sugrar,  L.  Jones  and  F.  I.  Scabd  (London,  1909, 
pp.  XJX+i^i,  pi.  1,  figs.  2-M).-— This  publication  is  intended  as  a  ^uide  for 
those  who  are  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  cane-sugar  industry, 
otherwise  than  in  a  technical  capacity.  It  treats  of  the  botany,  chemistry,  and 
diseases  of  sugar ;  the  crushing  of  the  canes  and  extraction  of  the  juice ;  acces- 
sories and  their  functions ;  multiple  mills,  their  work  and  arrangement ;  clarifi- 
cation, filtration,  and  concentration  of  the  juice;  crystallisation;  purificatioii  of 
the  sugar  crystals;  sci^itific  control  of  the  factory;  steam  generation;  and  the 
by-products  of  sugar. 

The  manufacture  of  milk  sugar  from  whey,  T.  Axtfsbebo  (Chem,  Ztg^  Sk 
{1910),  No,  99,  p.  885). — ^A  description  of  a  process  in  which  the  whey  is  con- 
centrated in  vacuum  pans,  and  the  sugar  allowed  to  crystallize,  removed  with  a 
centrifuge,  and  purified.  The  second  mother  liquors  may  be  utilized  as  a  ferti- 
lizer, for  producing  lactic  acid,  or  for  a  conserve  simulating  meat  extract 

Production  of  casein  in  Bussia,  J.  H.  Gbout  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  RpU, 
[U.  B.]  n.  «er.,  1  (1910),  No.  49,  p.  653).^-A  description  of  the  method  of  sepa- 
rating casein  from  skim  milk,  its  market  value,  and  the  present  status  of  the 
Industry. 

The  sig'nificance  of  fluorin  compounds  for  the  preservation  of  wood,  J. 
Netzsch  (Naturw.  Ztschr.  Forst  u,  Landw,,  8  (1910),  No.  8,  pp.  577-^89).— This 
is  a  study  of  the  antiseptic  action  of  the  various  fluorids  for  wood  preservation, 
particularly  the  relation  of  this  action  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
various  fluorids.  The  tests  were  conducted  chiefly  with  Coniophora  cerebeOa 
and  the  following  fluorin  compounds :  Simple  fluorids,  acid  fluorids,  the  silicates, 
titanates,  and  the  cryolith-like  fluorin  combinations. 

How  wood  is  artificially  aged,  H.  Wislicenus  (Ztschr,  Angew.  Chem.,  tS 
(1910),  No.  31,  pp.  mi-lW;  8ci.  Amer.  8up.,  70  (1910),  No.  1815,  pp.  259, 
251). — ^After  discussing  the  various  methods  for  artificially  aging  wood,  the 
author  describes  a  method  for  the  humin  coloring  of  wood  by  soil  gases  whidi 
he  considers  a  decided  improvement  over  previous  methods. 

Industrial  alcohol:  Sources  and  manufacture,  H.  W.  WnJCT,  revised  by 
H.  E.  Sawyeb  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  429,  pp.  32,  figs.  5).— This  is  a 
revised  edition  of  Farmers*  Bulletin  268  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  684),  and  embodies  In 
nontechnical  language  much  of  the  matter  previously  noted  in  Bulletin  130  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  (B.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  516).  The  conclusions  drawn  are  the 
following : 

"  It  is  apparent  that  the  business  of  distilling  alcohol  is  one  which  calls  for 
a  considerable  investment  and  no  small  degree  of  technical  skill.  It  can  not 
be  conducted  advantageously,  from  a  commercial  point  ot  view,  in  very  small 
plants  on  account  of  the  proportionately  high  cost  of  the  plant  and  of  labor; 
and  many  of  the  so-called  *  wastes '  which  have  been  suggested  as  fermoitable 
raw  materials  are  so  poor  in  fermentable  substance  or  so  expensive  to  handle 
that  their  availability  is  thereby  impaired.  It  seems  that  the  business,  to  be 
productive  of  satisfactory  returns,  must  be  conducted  on  a  ftiirly  large  scale, 
and  that  the  best  success  is  likely  to  be  attained  with  raw  materials  of  the 
general  types  already  In  use,  namely,  maize,  potatoes,  and  molasses.  The  in- 
dustry is  not  suited  to  every  locality,  and  it  is  most  likely  to  be  successfol  If 
carried  on  systematically  on  a  very  large  farm,  or  if  supported  by  the  joint 
interests  of  a  fairly  large  community.  The  alluring  statements  sometimes  made 
regarding  large  financial  returns  to  be  obtained  by  making  industrial  alcohol 
with  waste  raw  material,  unskilled  labor,  and  a  *  cheap  *  distilling  outfit  are 
misleading  and  can  only  result  in  loss  if  followed." 
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A^rrlcaltiiral  meteorologrj,  G.  Costanzo  and  C.  Negbo  (Meteoroloffia  A§ricola. 
MUan,  1911,  pp.  XI'\-205,  figs,  27). — Different  chapters  of  this  book  treat  of 
the  air,  temperature  and  its  distribution,  aqueous  vapor,  condensation,  precipi- 
tation, atmospheric  pressure,  winds,  atmospheric  circulation,  storms,  atmos- 
pheric electricity,  and  plant  life  and  meteorological  factors.  A  short  bibliog- 
raphy is  given. 

Meteorological  conditions  and  their  effect  on  agricoltore  in  Cuba,  1910, 
L.  G.  Y  Cabbonell  {Bol.  Ofic.  Sec.  Agr.  Cuba,  10  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  167-189, 
pU.  2).— (Summaries  of  observations  on  pressure,  temperature,  and  precipitation 
in  different  parts  of  Cuba  are  accompanied  by  a  brief  discussion  ot  the  effect 
of  the  meteorological  conditions  on  the  growth  of  crops. 

Meteorological  observations  at  the  Massachusetts  Afirricoltural  Experi- 
ment Station,  J.  E.  Ostbandeb  and  C.  M.  Damon  (MassachuaeUa  8ta.  Met. 
Buls.  265,  266,  pp.  4  each), — Summaries  of  observations  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  on 
pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudiness,  and 
casual  phenomena  during  January  and  February,  191L  The  data  are  briefly 
discussed  in  general  notes  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

Water  supply  {Surveyor,  39  {1911),  No.  999,  pp.  116-121). —-The  iwrogress  in 
work  on  this  subject  during  1910  Is  reviewed,  advances  in  legislation,  construc- 
tion, and  water  purification  being  noted. 

The  conservation  of  water,  J.  L.  Mathews  (Boston,  1910,  pp.  VIII -^289, 
pis.  32). — ^Different  chapters  of  this  book  discuss  In  a  popular  way  water  as  a 
resource,  floods  and  flood  prevention,  storage,  municipal  supply  and  the  purifi- 
cation of  rivers,  water  power — the  mining  of  the  "  white  coal,"  water  power  in 
national  development,  swamp  drainage,  irrigation,  conservation  of  the  soil,  nav- 
igation, and  the  results  of  the  conservation  of  water. 

The  fundamental  idea  underlying  the  treatise  Is  that  '*  water  power,  irrigation, 
swamp  drainage,  navigation,  and  soil  preservation — these,  with  forestry,  are 
the  great  profit  makers  for  the  Nation  in  the  conservation  of  water,"  and  water 
resources  should  be  under  strict  govemm^ital  control  in  order  to  secure  the 
greatest  beneficial  use. 

A  study  of  the  normal  constituents  of  the  potable  water  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco peninsula,  J.  P.  Mitchell  {Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univ.  Puhs.,  Univ.  Ser., 
1910,  No.  3,  pp.  10,  map  1). — The  Investigations  here  reported  are  an  extension 
of  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  waters  of  the  eastern  hydrographic  basin  of  the 
San  Francisco  peninsula,  by  D.  M.  Greer,  and  were  undertaken  "to  determine 
the  normal  constituents  of  the  potable  water  of  the  San  Francisco  peninsula, 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  before  the  growth  in  the  population  affects 
too  seriously  the  natural  purity  of  the  water  supplies.  The  significant  con- 
stituents, and  the  interpretation  of  water  analyses,  are  discussed  briefly.  The 
area  studied  included  approximately  675  square  miles  lying  south  of  Baden 
station  on  both  sides  of  the  peninsula.  This  was  divided  into  26  subdivisions, 
13  on  each  side.  The  characteristic  topographical  and  cUmatological  features 
of  the  region  are  described  In  detail.  Especial  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  rainfall,  the  presence  of  the  strong  ocean  *  trade  winds,*  both  of 
which  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  California,  and  on 
the  resulting,  very  marked,  seasonal  variation  in  the  constituents  of  all  the 
watera" 

The  results  of  a  personal  survey  of  each  watershed,  as  well  as  of  determina- 
tions of  turbidity,  sediment,  color,  odor,  loss  on  Ignition,  free  and  albuminoid 
ammonia,  nitrates,  and  nitrites  in  240  samples  of  stream,  spring,  and  reservoir 
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waters  from  126  localities,  and  of  15  samples  of  deep  well  water,  are  reported 
and  discussed.  A  study  was  also  made  of  the  chlorin  content  of  103  of  these 
samples  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  normal  chlorin  content  of  the 
waters  of  the  peninsola. 

There  were  wide  seasonal  variations  in  free  and  alhumlnold  ammonia. 
Nitrites  were  g^ierallj  absent,  especially  in  the  spring  and  tall  montha  Tlie 
maximum  observed  during  the  winter  was  0.003  part  per  million  for  streams 
and  0.006  for  reservoirs.    Nitrates  were  rardy  found. 

In  connection  with  the  determination  of  the  nitrate  contoit  a  study  was  made 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  phenolsuli^onic  acid  and  the  reduction  methods,  from 
which  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  "for  waters  containing  large  amounts 
of  chlorids  the  nitrogen  pres^it  as  nitrate  may  best  be  determined  by  the 
'  reduction  method,'  using  the  copper-zinc  couple  and  oxalic  add.  If  the  result 
of  the  determination  indicates  a  nitrogen  content  in  excess  of  5  parts  per  millioo, 
the  determination  should  be  repeated,  using  the  phenolsulphonic-acid  method, 
and  Btiandards  prepared  according  to  Mason's  suggestion.  With  low  nitrates 
the  error  may  be  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  with  20  parts  per  million  or  over  the 
error  should  not  exceed  3  per  cent" 

An  exceedingly  high  chlorin  content  was  observed  in  the  waters  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  normal  values  ranged  from  10 
to  60  parts  per  million.  '*This  high  chlorid  content  is  characteristic  of  tbe 
waters  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is  due  to  the  influence  of  two  fiictors,  namely, 
the  rainfall  and  the  ocean  winds."  The  results  of  the  chlorin  determinations 
are  mapped  and  **  isochlors "  are  drawn. 

The  waters  are  all  very  hard,  as  much  as  250  parts  per  million  in  streams 
and  150  in  reservoirs  being  frequently  observed.  Temporary  hardness  varies 
from  150  to  250  parts  per  million  in  streams  and  from  40  to  120  parts  la 
reservoirs. 

The  sterilisation  of  waters  by  ultraviolet  rays  (BuL  Off.  Intemat.  Hyg. 
Pub.  [Paris],  2  (1910),  No.  7,  pp.  1062-1078,  figs,  i).— Brief  accounts  are  given 
in  this  article  of  the  various  methods  and  processes  which  have  beoi  proposed 
f6r  this  purpose. 

Sewage  disposal,  L.  P.  Kinnicutt,  C.  B.  A.  Winslow,  and  R.  W.  Pratt  (Ifeto 
York  and  London,  1910,  pp.  XXVI+4S6,  figs.  US;  rev.  in  Bcience,  n,  ser.,  S3 
{1911),  No.  841,  pp.  222,  223). —This  book  att^npts  to  discuss  somewhat  fully 
the  fundamental  principles  of  ch^nistry  and  bacteriology  involved  in  sewage 
treatm^t,  including  also  the  more  important  engineering  aspects  of  sewage 
disposal  works. 

**  It  is  hoped  that  the  book  may  be  useful  to  the  student  of  sanitary  ellginee^ 
ing  who  alms  to  fit  himself  for  the  construction  of  sewage  disposal  works,  to  tbe 
engineer  who  after  working  in  other  lines  is  drawn  into  this  growing  field,  and 
to  the  chemist,  the  bacteriologist,  and  the  public  health  official  concerned  in 
the  operation  of  disposal  worlcs  after  they  are  built" 

The  chapters  of  special  agricultural  interest  are  those  relating  to  disposal 
of  sewage  sludge  and  purification  of  sewage  by  broad  irrigation  and  sewage 
farming. 

The  authors  accept  the  British  Conmiission's  conclusions  as  to  the  low  fet- 
tilising  value  of  sludge.  Sewage  farming  is  considered  practicable  undar  ce^ 
tain  conditions,  particularly  where  rainfall  is  light  and  a  sufficient  area  of 
light  sandy  soil  is  available.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  using  this  method  is 
increased  in  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  excessive  use  of  water  and 
the  resulting  large  volume  and  diluted  character  of  the  sewage.  The  authors 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  tendency  is  away  from  the  use  of  this  method 
evea  in  those  countries  where  it  has  heretofore  been  most  suocesafully  employed. 
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Sewagre  dispoeal,  B.  D.  Walkeb  (Engineer  [Penn.  State  Oohl,  S  (1910), 
No.  4,  pp.  19S-20S). — ^Tbis  article  discusses  among  other  methods  sewage  irri- 
gaticm.  It  is  pointed  out  that  this  method  is  fairly  successfol  where  the  soil 
is  sandy  and  the  climate  and  crops  are  such  that  some  part  of  the  farm  is 
ready  to  receive  sewage  at  all  seasons.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  methods  of 
sewage  disposal  and  has  been  developed  especially  in  England,  Germany,  and 
France.    It  has  heea  used  for  over  three  centuries  at  Bunzlau,  Germany. 

"The  farms  at  Berlin  and  Paris  which  are  so  often  quoted  have  about 
reached  their  limit  as  to  the  amounts  of  sewage  to  be  handled,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  engineers  of  prominence  who  are  familiar  with  the  local  con- 
ditions that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  these  farms  will  be  discontinued 
and  some  of  the  more  modem  biological  processes  adopted  instead." 

Sewage  irrigation  has  been  tried  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States,  but 
has  genera Uy  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  other  methods  except  in  arid  regions 
where  water  is  especially  valuable  for  farming  purposes.  Under  favorable 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  from  2,000  to  10,000  gal.  of  raw  sewage  per  acre 
daily  can  be  taken  care  of  by  this  method. 

The  laying  oat  and  operation  of  sewage  irrigation  fields,  R.  Hauptneb 
(Tech.  Bl.  Vrtljschr.  Deut,  Polytech.  Ver.  Bohmen,  32  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  11, 
figs.  5;  ah9.  in  Wasser  u.  Abwasser,  9  (1911),  No.  10,  pp.  i28,  i29). — ^Thls 
article  deals  with  the  suitability  of  different  kinds  of  soil  for  sewage  irriga- 
tion, the  crops  that  may  be  grown  most  profitably,  the  amount  of  sewage  that 
may  be  handled,  and  the  cost  of  sewage  Irrigation. 

The  agricultural  utilization  of  sewage  and  food  hygiene,  P.  Rbhlinqeb 
and  O.  NouKi  (Hyg.  Q6n.  et  AppL,  1910,  pp.  421-426;  ahs.  in  Wasser  u.  AhwtMser, 
S  (1911),  No.  lU  p.  455;  Rev.  Hyg.  et  Pol.  Sanit.,  SS  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  169, 
170). — Investigations  on  the  danger  of  transmission  of  disease  germs  through 
vegetables  grown  on  sewage  irrigation  farms  are  reported,  indicating  that  the 
danger  from  this  source  is  probably  exaggerated.  The  results  showed  that 
none  of  the  various  pathogenic  organisms  experimented  with  was  tak^i  up  in- 
ternally by  the  plants,  and  that  the  only  possible  source  of  danger  was  from 
organisms  adhering  to  their  surface.  It  was  found  that  the  only  organisms 
which  were  retained  by  plants  grown  under  conditions  similar  to  those  on 
well  managed  sewage  irrigation  farms  were  charbon  and  tetanus,  but,  as  the 
authors  point  out,  the  bacillus  of  charbon  is  very  rare  in  sewage  water  and 
the  ingestion  of  the  tetanus  bacillus  is  harmless. 

SOUS— febthizebs. 

Soil  valuation  on  an  agronomic-scientiflc  basis,  O.  Batteb  (Bonitierungsver- 
8uck  auf  Agronomiach-naturtcisaenschaftlicher  Orundlage.  Inaug.  Diss.  Tech. 
Hochschule  Munchen,  1909,  pp.  100,  pis.  S;  ahs.  in  Zenthl.  Agr.  Chem.,  S9 
(1910),  No.  8,  pp.  503-506). — ^This  dissertation  gives  the  methods  and  results 
of  studies  of  the  topographic,  geological,  and  agricultural  conditions  of  three 
districts,  as  well  as  mechanical  analyses  and  determinations  of  the  calcium 
carbonate,  water  capacity,  and  coherence  of  the  soils.  On  the  basis  of  the 
data  so  obtained  the  author  classifies  the  soils  for  scientific  and  valuation 
purposes,  attempting  to  correlate  the  results  of  the  various  observations  and 
determinations  with  the  agricultural  qualities  of  the  soils. 

Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  (XJ.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  Pubs*  Oirc  14* 
pp.  6). — ^This  is  a  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  on  hand  for  free 
distribution  in  the  Division  of  Publications  March  7,  1911. 

Chemical  and  mechanical  analyses  of  characteristic  Idaho  soils,  J.  S. 
JoifBB  (Maho  Bta,  BiU.  68,  pp.  33) .—Contianiag  earUer  work  (B.  S.  B^  IB, 
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p.  432)  this  bulletin  reports  detailed  analyses  of  samples  represoitatiTe  of 
districts  in  the  semiarid  and  bumid  sections  of  Idaho,  and  discusses  these 
analyses  with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  soils  in  fertilizing  constituents. 

"As  a  rule  the  soils  of  the  State  are  rich  in  all  of  the  mineral  e^eaoeats 
required  in  plant  growth.    Certain  districts  in  the  south,  however,  are  ap- 
parently deficient  in  phosphoric  acid.    Four-tenths  per  cent  Is  the  lowest  and 
0.70  per  cent  the  highest  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  found  in  samples  from  the 
south.    The  average  is  0.19  per  cent,  which  is  far  above  the  low^  limits  of 
adequacy.    In  the  north  this  compound  is  more  evenly  distributed;  the  low- 
est amount  found  is  0.09  per  cent,  the  highest  0.56  per  cent,  average  OJ25 
per  cent    The  timber  soils  of  the  north  appear  to  be  exceptionally  well  sup- 
plied with  phosphoric  acid.    In  potash  the  soils  from  the  south  are  somewhat 
in  lime  they  are  decidedly,  richer  than  those  from  the  north.    Discarding 
samples  which  are  known  to  represent  abnormal  soils,  the  average  potash 
and  lime  content  of  samples  from  the  south  is  0.61  per  cent  and  1.90  per  cent 
respectively;  that  of  samples  from  the  north,  0.50  per  cent  and  0.72  per  cent 
respectively.    Certain  districts  in  the  north  contain  too  little  lime  in  the  form 
of  a  carbonate  and  as  a  result  the  soils  •are  slightly  acid.    This  condition  should 
be  improved  by  the  application  of  finely  crushed  limestone.    In  humus  and 
nitrogen  large  areas  in  the  south  and  much  of  the  burned 'over  timber  soils 
of  the  north  are  deficient" 

Analysis  of  Tamana  soils,  J.  de  Vebteuil  {Bui.  Dept,  Agr.  Trinidad^  9 
(1910),  No.  66,  pp.  237-2S9).^-An  examination  of  5  soil  types  from  places  where 
native  plants  were  dying  showed'  that  the  surface  soil  to  a  depth  of  3  ft  con- 
tained an  excess  of  magnesia  over  lime,  although  the  subsoil  contained  an 
abundance  of  calcareous  material. 

Analyses  of  soils  of  Campinas,  Brazil,  J.  Abthaud-Berthet  and  R  Sixt 
(Bol.  Imi.  Agron.  [8do  Paulo],  1909,  Nos.  9,  pp.  189-193,  dgm.  1:  10,  pp.  t¥>- 
247;  11,  pp.  3U-327).—Th\s  article  contains  results  of  chemical  and  physical 
analyses  of  a  number  of  difl'erent  kinds  of  soils  from  this  region,  and  dis- 
cusses the  bearing  of  physical  and  chemical  factors  upon  the  fertility  of  the 
Boila 

Characteristic  soils  of  the  Habis  region  in  southwest  Africa,  GsimiB 
(Tropenpflamer,  H  {1910),  No.  12,  pp.  634-641).— The  so-called  red  soil  lying 
north  and  west  of  Habis  is  described  as  a  slightly  humus,  gravelly,  loamy 
sand  about  one  meter  in  depth,  containing  a  slight  excess  of  iron. 

Mechanical  analysis  showed  5.81  per  cent  of  gravel,  73.5  per  cent  of  sand, 
and  20.31  per  cent  of  clay.  Chemical  analysis  showed  a  small  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  (0.031  per  cent),  a  low  humus  content  (0.339  per  cent),  low 
nitrogen  (0.099  per  cent),  a  moderate  amount  of  lime  (0.294  per  cent),  and 
an  abundance  of  potash  (0.407  per  cent).  Of  the  nitrogen  over  half  (0.057 
per  cent)  was  in  the  form  of  nitrate.  The  soil  east  of  Habis  was  found  to  be 
very  low  in  phosphoric  acid  (0.016  per  cent),  nitrogen  (0.066  per  cent),  and 
potash  (0.014  per  cent),  and  high  in  lime  (15.115  per  cent)  and  magnesia 
(6.476  per  cent),  showing  a  composition  which  makes  it  of  little  agricultural 
value  as  compared  with  the  red  soil  referred  to  above. 

Soils  of  New  South  Wales,  II,  H.  I.  Jensen  {Agr.  Gaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  21 
{1910),  No.  12,  pp.  1036-1055,  map  i).— This  article  deals  with  soUs  of  the 
North  Coast  of  New  South '  Wales,  including  the  Manning-Macleay  and 
northern  rivers  drainage  areas.  The  physiography  of  these  areas  and  the  gen- 
eral agricultural  value  of  the  soils  are  discussed,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  analyses  of  samples  of  typical  soils  are  reported. 

The  areas  contain  soils  derived  from  Paleozoic,  metamorphic,  Carboniferons 
and  Permo-Oarboniferous,  and  volcanic  rocks,  and  from  alluvial  formations 
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The  types  are  quite  Bimllar  in  the  two  areas,  although  as  a  result  of  the 
greater  rainfall  and  somewhat  different  character  of  the  formations  in  the 
northern  rivers  regions  the  soils  of  this  area  have  been  leached  out  to  a  greater 
extent.  Nevertheless,  the  soils  of  this  area  are  much  more  productive  than 
those  of  the  Manning-Macleay  district 

An  average  of  294  analyses  of  North  Coast  soils  shows  nitrogen  0.256,  phos- 
phoric acid  0.178,  potash  0.086,  and  lime  0.173  per  cent  The  soils  vai-y  in 
composition  with  the  formations  from  which  they  are  derived.  The  forma- 
tions yielding  very  poor  soils  are  the  sandstones  and  quartz  schists,  those 
giving  medium  class  soils  are  the  granites,  shales,  and  slates,  and  those  giving 
good  soils  are  the  limestone,  basalt,  and  alluvial  formationa  The  limestone 
soils  are  as  a  rule  of  flue  quality,  and  the  volcanic  soils  are  very  fertile.  The 
serpentine  soils,  however,  are  not  so  fertile  as  their  chemical  composition 
would  indicate.  The  unproductiveness  of  certain  of  the  soils  is  attributed 
to  the  presence  of  unusual  amounts  of  manganese  and  magnesia. 

The  soils  are  mapped  with  reference  to  relative  product ivenesa 

The  chemical  nature  of  the  black-soil  plains,  F.  B.  Gttthbie  and  H.  I. 
Jensen  (Agr.  Gaz,  N,  8.  Wales,  21  {1910),  No.  10,  pp.  855-860) .—-It  has  been 
suggested  that  these  black  soils,  occurring  in  the  northwestern  part  of  New 
South  Wales,  are  of  volcanic  origin,  but  the  authors  are  of  the  opinion  that 
they  are  of  alluvial  origin.  They  include  some  of  the  richest  grazing  lands 
of  the  State,  and  a  study  of  their  chemical  and  physical  properties  shows 
that  they  are  as  a  rule  stiff  clay  soils  of  low  capillary  power  and  highly 
retentive  of  water,  becoming  very  sticky  wb^i  wet  and  very  hard  and  cracked 
when  dry.  They  are  not  rich  in  organic  matter  and  are  invariably  low  in 
nitrogen,  but  they  are  rich  in  mineral  plant  food,  particularly  lime  and  potash. 
The  soils  are  usually  slightly  alkaline  in  nature. 

The  average  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  10  samples  of  these  soils  was  0.089, 
phosphoric  acid  0.179,  potash  0.337,  and  lime  0.666.  The  volatile  matter  amounted 
to  7.4  per  cent,  and  water  to  6.7  per  cent.  Four  physiographic  classes  of  black 
soils  are  described. 

The  relation  of  vegetation  to  water  extracts  from  the  soils  of  Atbasar 
District,  Akmolinsk,  G.  Tumin  (Zfiur.  Opytn.  Agron.  (Russ.  Jour.  Expt. 
Landw.),  11  {19 IQ),  No.  5,  pp.  704-718). — ^Water  extracts  from  different  depths 
of  soils  were  analyzed  to  determine  the  percentages  of  dry  matter,  chlorln,  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  alkalinity  In  a  region  the  annual  rainfall  of  which  Is  200  mm. 

The  data  obtained  show  that  the  concentration  of  the  soil  extract  varied  for 
the  different  depths  of  soil.  Plants  endured  a  higher  degree  of  concentration 
of  soil  solution  in  the  deeper  layers  of  soil  than  In  the  surface  soil.  Not  only 
calcium  sulphate  but  also  calcium  carbonate  enabled  the  plants  to  ^idure 
stronger  concentrations  of  soil  solutions  At  the  same  time  the  author  does 
not  believe  that  the  greater  resistance  of  plants  to  concentration  of  solutions  in 
the  deeper  layers  of  soil  is  dependent  alone  upon  the  amounts  of  calcium  sul- 
phate and  calcium  carbonate  present  in  such  layers  of  soil,  but  that  the  plants 
themselves  play  an  important  part  In  this  respect 

Physical  and  chemical  processes  in  soil  formation  in  the  Tropics,  P. 
Vageleb  {Fuhling'8  Lrnidw.  Ztg.,  59  {1910),  No.  24,  pp.  87S-880;  al)8.  in  Chem. 
Ztg.,  34  {1910),  No.  114,  pp.  1014, 1015). — This  Is  a  paper  presented  at  the  meet- 
ing of  German  Naturalists  and  Physicians  at  K(5nlgsberg. 

It  Is  stated  that  laterlte  or,  more  properly,  red  soils  are  typical  of  the 
Tropics.  These  soils  are  as  a  rule  poor  in  plant  food.  Various  hypotheses  have 
been  advanced  as  to  the  mode  of  formation  of  these  soils,  but  the  author 
attempts  an  explanation  from  the  standpoint  of  colloid  chemistry.  The  princi- 
pal colloids  involved  in  the  process  of  formation  are  silicic  acid,  iron  oxid,  and 
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alomlnnm  hydroxld.  The  silicic  acid  in  the  presence  of  a  basic  reaction  of  tlie 
soil,  which  results  from  a  deficiency  of  organic  matter  under  the  influence  of 
the  laterite  decomposition  and  high  temperature  of  the  soil,  is  unusually  stable 
and  does  not  undergo  coagulation,  but  is  washed  out  with  water  along  with  the 
alkalia  On  the  other  hand,  the  aluminum  hydroxld  and  ferric  oxid  are  very 
unstable  under  these  conditions  and  are  quickly  coagulated  and  thus  fixed  In 
the  soiL  The  determining  factors,  therefore.  In  the  formation  of  laterite  soils 
under  tropical  climatic  conditions  are  high  temperature  and  rapid  decomposi- 
tion of  the  organic  matter. 

The  condensation  of  water  vapor  in  the  soil,  E.  Mabchenko  (Dnevn.  XIL 
8"Qzda  Ru38.  EstAap,  i  Vrach.  [Mo«cotr],  1910,  No.  8,  pp.  SJ^O,  $41;  aibs.  *» 
Geol  Zenthh,  U  {1910),  No.  8,  p.  512;  Wasser  u.  Ahtoaaser,  9  {1910),  No.  6, 
p.  2S5). — ^The  author  maintains  that  water  yapor  may  be  condoised  to  ground 
water  in  the  solL 

.  Influence  of  woods  on  the  temperature  of  the  soil  and  sabsoil,  N.  Nestebot 
{LQBoprom.  Vi^tnik,  1909,  No.  16,  pp.  158-158;  aha.  in  Zhur.  Opytn.  AgroiL 
{Ru38.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.),  11  {1910),  No.  S,  p.  408).— Observations  on  tbe 
temperature  of  the  water  in  wells  bored  in  woods  and  in  clearings  at  the 
Moscow  Agricultural  Institute  showed  that  (1)  the  temperature  of  the  subsoil 
under  the  forest  was  throughout  the  entire  year  lower  than  under  the  open 
ground,  (2)  the  Influence  of  the  forest  in  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  sub- 
soil was  noticeable  to  a  depth  of  10  meters,  (3)  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  sub- 
soil was  slower  under  the  forest  than  outside  of  the  forest,  and  (4)  on  a  new 
clearing  the  subsoil  warmed  up  during  the  summer  to  a  depth  of  only  3  meters, 
reaching  a  temperature  corresponding  to  that  of  open  land. 

The  relation  of  colloidal  silica  to  certain  impermeable  soils,  K.  F.  Kelles- 
MAH  {Science,  n.  ser.,  SS  {1911),  No.  8^0,  pp.  189,  190). — ^Inyestigations  are 
briefly  reported  which  indicate  that  the  impermeability  of  certain  soils  of  the 
Truckee-Carson  Irrigation  Project  is  due  to  the  presence  of  considerable 
amounts  of  colloidal  silica.  The  addition  of  calcium  sulphate  improved  the 
permeability  of  the  soils,  apparently  by  coagulating  the  colloidal  silica. 

The  rOle  of  mica  in  cultivated  soil  {Rev.  8ci.  [Paris],  i9  {1911),  I,  No.  S, 
p.  85).— The  investigations  of  Prianishnikov  (B.  S.  R,  17,  p.  842)  and  Bifler- 
Ghatelan  (R  S.  R,  23,  p.  715)  are  briefly  noted  as  showing  that  mica  (mns- 
covite)  is  capable  of  furnishing  more  potash  to  plants  than  feldspar  (ortho- 
clase).  This  is  attributed  to  the  higher  solubility  of  the  former  mineral,  the 
solubility  being  increased  by  the  use  of  gypsum,  peat,  ammonium  sulphate, 
quicklime,  monocalcium  phosphate,  and  other  substances. 

Increase  in  nitrates  in  limed  as  compared  with  onlimed  soils,  J.  de  Yeb- 
TEUiL  {Bui.  Depi.  Agr.  Trinidad,  9  {1910),  No.  66,  pp.  tS9,  2i0). — ^Examination 
of  two  limed  soils  showed  a  striking  increase  in  percentage  of  nitrates  over 
the  unlimed  soils. 

On  the  action  of  crashed  quartz  upon  nitrate  solutions,  H.  E.  Pattek 
{Jour.  Phys.  Chem.,  U  {1910),  No.  7,  pp.  612-619,  fig.  1;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  5 
{1911),  No.  2,  p.  5^5).— Experiments  are  reported  which  indicate  that  silver 
nitrate  is  reduced  to  a  slight  extent  by  filtration  through  pure  sterile  quartz, 
but  that  nitrate  of  soda  is  not  so  reduced.  It  is  therefore  concluded  that  the 
reduction  of  nitrate  which  occurs  in  the  soil  is  probably  due  to  bacterial 
agencies  and  to  inorganic  and  organic  chemical  reactions  rather  than  to  the 
catalytic  surface  effect  of  the  soil  grains. 

Investifirations  and  observations  on  the  behavior  of  different  kinds  of 
humus,  C.  Emeis  {Allff.  Forst  v.  Jagd  Ztg.,  86  {1910),  Dec.,  pp.  425-482).— 
This  article  briefly  reviews  investigations  on  the  formation  of  nitrates  and  of 
so-called  humus  adds  and  their  combinations  with  the  mineral  constituents  of 
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tiie  soil,  and  reports  obeeryations  which  show  that  freslily  fallen  leaves  and 
other  plant  remains  are  better  sources  of  plant  food  than  the  older  humus, 
which  is  almost  incapable  of  further  oxidation  and  is  therefore  practically 
In^rt. 

It  is  stated  that  humic  acids  are  present  in  the  freshly  fall^  leaves  and 
are  leached  out  into  the  soil  by  rains.  The  amount  of  such  compounds  found 
In  the  leaves  varied  with  the  kind  of  trees,  being  much  larger  in  beech  leaves 
than  In  oak  and  ash  leaves.  Clay  loams  appear  to  be  able  to  fix  and  neutral* 
Ize  humus  acids  in  the  soil,  forming  the  so-called  mild  humus,  which  increases 
the  productiveness,  and  to  change  the  acids  into  carbon  dioxid,  which  has  a 
high  solv^it  power  for  the  mineral  plant  foods.  Conditions  which  favor  aera- 
tion and  oxidation  promote  the  productiveness  of  humus  soils. 

On  the  occurrence  of  Azotob&cter  in  peat  soil,  H.  von  F£Ilit2sen  {Svenska 
Ma$skMlturf6r.  Tid9kr.,  25  {1911),  No.  i,  pp.  53-67), — ^Azotobacter  was  found  to 
occur  to  only  a  very  limited  extent  in  the  peat  soils  of  the  Torestorp  and  Fla- 
hnlt  substations,  even  in  the  best  soils  that  had  been  under  cultivation  for 
nearly  25  years.  No  connection  could  be  traced  between  its  presence  and  the 
lime  content  of  the  soil. 

The  part  played  hf  micro-organisms  other  than  bacteria  in  determininiT 
soil  fertility,  E.  J.  Russell  and  H.  B.  Hutchinson  (Chem.  Netos,  102  (1910), 
No.  2656,  pp.  202,  203;  ahs.  in  Chem.  AJ>8.,  5  (1911),  No.  6,  p.  iJ^S).— This  arti- 
cle briefly  reviews  the  indirect  evidence  tending  to  show  that  protozoa  injuri- 
ously affect  the  bacteria  which  produce  ammonia  in  the  soil.  It  is  stated  that 
**  direct  evidence  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  obtained.*' 

Methods  of  improving  sandy  soils,  S.  Bogdanov  (KfMzQUstvo,  1909,  No9. 
37,  41,  42;  aha.  4n  Zhur.  Opytn.  Agron.  (Rvss.  Jour.  Ewpi.  Landw,),  11  (1910), 
No.  3,  p,  415).^Two  means  of  improving  sandy  soils,  viz,  use  of  manure  and 
green  manuring  with  lupines,  are  discussed  in  detaiL 

The  management  of  pineapple  soils,  W.  P.  Kellet  (HawaU  Bia.  Press  Bui. 
29,  pp.  10). — ^This  bulletin  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  continued  culti- 
vation of  pineapples  on  the  same  land  has  brought  about  unfavorable  physical 
conditions  which  have  greatly  reduced  the  yield.  The  injury  has  been  caused 
largely  by  cultivating  the  soils  when  wet.  Methods  of  overcoming  the  unfavor- 
able conditions  by  better  tillage,  the  use  of  manure,  and  rotation  are  described. 

The  results  of  soil  investigations  as  affecting  the  use  of  fertilizers,  F.  B. 
Carpenteb  (Amer.  Fert.,  34  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  15-20) .^ThlB  is  an  address  de- 
livered before  the  fertilizer  division  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  at  Min- 
neapolis, December,  1910,  and  discusses  particularly  the  bearing  of  recent  soil 
investigations  upon  Liebig's  theory  relating  to  fertilizers  as  a  source  of  plant 
food. 

Fertilizing  for  profit,  E.  E.  Milleb  (Raleigh,  N.  O.,  1910,  pp.  iOd).— This 
book  attempts  to*  explain  briefly  and  plainly  the  fundamental  fdcts  underlying 
the  use  of  fertilizers  and  to  show  the  ordinary  farmer  how  he  can  apply  fer- 
tilizers so  as  to  make  better  crops  and  build  up  the  soiL  It  applies  particularly 
to  conditions  in  the  South,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  use  of  fertilizers  is  in- 
creasing faster  than  the  average  crop  production  per  acre.  "  In  other  words. 
Southern  farmers  spoid  $50,000,000  a  year  for  plant  foods  and  then  fail  to 
improve  their  soils.  This  is  true,  not  because  commercial  fertilizers  are  not 
good  to  use,  but  because  they  are  used  extravagantly  and  unwisely."  This  book 
was  therefore  written  with  the  hope  that  it  might  point  a  way  to  a  more 
judicious  and  profitable  use  of  fertilizers. 

The  -titles  of  the  different  chapters  are :  What  fertilizers  are  and  why  used, 
what  commercial  fertilizers  are,  what  nitrogen  does  and  where  we  get  it,  about 
idiosphoric  add,  potash  in  commercial  fertilizers,  why  fertilizers  pay  l>est  on 
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good  soUb,  how  to  tell  what  fertilizer  your  soil  needs,  the  special  needs  of  dif- 
ferent crops,  what  the  analysis  means,  how  to  do  home  mixing,  best  methods  of 
applying  fertilizers,  keeping  up  soil  fertility,  why  green  manures  benefit  the 
soil,  when  and  how  to  use  green  manures,  making  and  caring  for  stable  manures, 
how  and  when  to  apply  stable  manure,  and  the  profitable  use  of  lime. 

An  appendix  gives  data  on  plant  food  in  typical  soils,  what  crops  take  from 
the  soil,  fertilizing  materials  in  feeding  stufl's,  analyses  of  fertilizing  materials, 
value  of  manure  produced  by  live  stock,  composition  of  farm  manures^  and  tea 
sample  mixtures  that  farmers  can  make. 

Farm  fertilizers,  S.  A.  Knapp  (U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Doc.  631^ 
pp.  8). — ^A  popular  discussion  of  the  use  of  barnyard  manure  and  commotdal 
fertilizers. 

Investifirations  of  different  bedding  materials  in  the  stable  and  their  eSect 
on  the  composition  of  the  manure,  on  the  changes  during  stora^re,  and  on 
its  fertilizing  value,  H.  von  FEiLrrzEN  (Svenska  Mosskulturfor.  Tidskr^  tS 
{1911),  No.  i,  pp.  1-16). — ^A  r6sum4  of  investigations  of  these  subjects  by  difler- 
eat  authors,  showing  the  great  value  of  peat  litter  as  an  absorbent  in  the  cow 
stable. 

The  nitrate  of  soda  industry  of  Chile,  AfAizitBES  {Engrais,  25  (1910),  Nos. 
48,  pp.  1330-1SS3,  dgms.  5;  49,  pp.  1357-1359,  dgms.  2;  50,  pp.  1385-1387;  52, 
pp.  144O-I443,  dgm.  1). — ^This  is  a  review  of  production  and  consumption  of 
Chilean  nitrate  and  a  discussion  of  the  present  status  and  future  outlook  of  the 
Industry,  based  upon  a  report  of  the  European  representative  of  the  Chilean 
government,  which  to  a  large  extent  is  a  plea  for  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Nitrate  Syndicate  in  Chile. 

Outlook  of  Chilean  nitrate  business,  A.  A.  Winslow  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trade 
Rpts.  [U.  8.],  13  {1910),  No.  127,  p.  817).— It  is  stated  that  the  outlook  for  this 
industry  seems  good  notwithstanding  the  low  prices  and  the  establishment  of 
a  number  of  new  nitrate  works.  Data  are  given  which  show  that  the  output 
and  consumption  in  1910  were  much  greater  than  in  1909.  It  is  also  diown 
that  the  consumption  of  nitrate  in  the  United  States  has  increased  rapidly  in 
recent  years. 

Nitrate  industry  of  Chile,  H.  P.  Fletcher  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts. 
iU.  8.],  H  {1911),  No.  7,  p.  109). — Upon  the  basis  of  a  report  of  the  bureau  of 
manufactures  of  Chile  it  is  stated  that  the  estimated  capacity  of  the  nitrate 
fields  of  that  country  is  242,150,000  tons.  The  exports  amounted  to  2,319,571 
tons  in  1909,  of  which  the  United  States  took  503,889  tons.  The  estimated  con- 
sumption of  nitrate  in  the  United  States  in  1910  was  639,949  tons. 

[Production,  exportation,  and  consumption  of  Chilean  nitrate,  1910],  E. 
FiSHEB  {Asoc.  Sal.  Propaganda,  Circ.  THmest.  54,  1911,  p.  ///).— The  total 
production  for  1910,  according  to  the  official  statement  of  the  Nitrate  of  Soda 
Propaganda,  is  given  as  about  2,717,316  tons,  an  increase  of  390,670  tons  over 
the  production  for  1909.  The  exportation  was  2,574,613  tons,  an  increase  of 
221,518  tons  over  1909.  The  consumption  was  2,600,747  tons,  an  increase  of 
346,472  tons  over  1909. 

Annual  reports  on  nitrate  of  soda  {Mark  Lane  Express,  105  {1911),  No.  4137, 
p.  37). — From  reports  of  several  large  dealers  in  nitrate  of  soda  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  consumption  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  1910  was  2,250,000  long 
tons,  of  which  1,531,000  tons  went  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  120,000  tons  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  510,000  tons  to  the  United  States.  The  total  con- 
sumption in  1909  was  1,938,000  tons,  of  which  the  Continent  of  Europe  used 
1,354,000  tons,  the  United  Kingdom  111,000  tons,  and  the  United  States  407,000 
tons. 
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Saltpeter,  T.  H.  Holland  and  L.  L.  Febmob  (Rec.  Qeol,  Survey  India,  S9 
{1910),  pp.  19&-20i). —Tlii^  article  explains  the  conditions  ess^tial  to  the 
formation  of  saltpeter,  describes  the  methods  of  manufacture  followed  In  India, 
and  gives  statistics  of  distribution  and  export 

The  nitrate  Is  prepared  by  leaching  the  soil  around  Tillages  and  separating 
the  sodium  chlorld  and  potassium  nitrate  by  fractional  crystalllxatlon. 

The  average  annual  export  during  the  5  years  1903-4  to  1907-8  was  about 
20403.38  tons  valued  at  $1,285,004.75,  the  United  States  being  one  of  the  largest 
consumers.  Calcutta  Is  the  chief  port  of  shipment,  handling  over  98  per  cent 
of  the  total  product 

Saltpeter,  T.  H.  D.  La  Touche  {Rec.  Geol.  Survey  India,  40  {1910),  pt.  2, 
p.  14O). — Statistics  of  export  and  distribution  during  1908  and  1909  of  saltpeter 
IHToduced  In  India  are  given.  It  Is  shown  that  of  the  22,676.98  tons  of  this 
material  produced  In  1909,  7,469.39  tons  was  sent  to  China,  4,709.38  to  the 
United  States,  and  4,564.17  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  calciuni  cyanamid,  C.  Baioux  {Ann.  8ci. 
Agron.y  3.  «er.,  5  {1910),  /,  No.  4,  PP-  241-281) .—This  is  a  full  account  of  inves- 
tigations briefly  reported  elsewhere  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  323). 

The  author  found  that  only  about  one-half  the  weight  of  commercial  calcium 
cyanamid  consists  of  the  pure  compound,  the  other  half  being  made  up  of  free 
Ume,  carbon,  and  other  Impurities.  It  contains  only  traces  of  dicyandlamid  and 
other  complex  and  undetermined  compounds.  The  commercial  product  under- 
goes marked  changes  under  the  Influence  of  the  moisture  and  carbon  dloxld  of 
the  air,  as  Is  shown  by  a  moistening  of  the  mass,  and  finally  a  perceptible  loss 
of  ammonia. 

As  prepared  by  the  more  Improved  methods  the  loss  of  nitrogen  on  storage  is 
relatively  small.  When  stored  in  thin  layers  in  a  dry  place  a  loss  of  from  1.7 
to  1.8  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  the  course  of  8  months  was  observed. 
When  stored  under  moist  conditions,  however,  the  loss  was  8  per  cent  in  the  ^ 
same  tinoe.  Left  In  bags  over  two  winters  and  a  summer  in  a  moist  climate  the 
loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  was  13.5  per  cent  When  applied  to  the 
soil  in  normal  amounts  there  is  no  loss  of  ammonia,  the  anmionia  formed  being 
absorbed  by  the  soil  and  nitrified. 

Methods  of  studying  the  chemical  composition  of  the  cyanamid  and  its  trans- 
formation products  are  described.  It  is  shown  by  means  of  these  that  under 
the  influence  of  moisture  and  carbon  dloxld  the  lime  of  the  cyanamid  is  hydra  ted 
and  carbonated,  and  more  or  less  of  the  cyanamid  is  set  free,  polymerizing  Into 
the  form  of  dicyandlamid,  with  the  accessory  production  of  small  quantities  of 
complex  nitrogenous  compounds. 

It  was  found  that  calcium  cyanamid  stored  in  a  dry  place  for  8  months  con- 
tained from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  its  total  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  dicyandlamid, 
while  that  stored  under  moist  conditions  contained  80  per  cent  or  more  of  Its 
total  nitrogen  in  that  form. 

The  results  of  pot  experiments  made  by  the  author  confirmed  the  conclusion 
of  Inmiendorff  and  Kempskl  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  220)  as  to  the  toxicity  of  the 
dicyandlamid,  but  did  not  sustain  that  of  Ulplani  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  226)  that 
the  transformation  of  calcium  cyanamid  is  primarily  a  purely  physico-chemical 
process.  When  applied  to  the  soil  in  normal  amounts  this  compound  produced 
characteristic  injuries  to  plants,  particularly  buckwheat,  as  shown  in  the  curl- 
ing and  drying  of  the  extremities  of  the  leaves.  The  result  was  the  same 
whether  the  dicyandlamid  was  used  in  the  pure  state  or  in  the  form  of  altered 
calcium  cyanamid,  the  extent  of  injury  depending  upon  the  amount  of  dlacyan- 
diamid  applied.  In  all  cases  the  cyanamid  which  had  undergone  alteration  pro- 
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duced  much  smaller  yields  for  the  same  application  of  nitrogen  than  tbat  wbich 
had  been  preserved  without  chang:e.  The  author  therefore  concludes  that  It  is 
of  practical  importance  to  avoid  carrying  over  a  supply  of  the  cyanamld  from 
one  season  to  another. 

In  agreement  with  the  results  of  other  investigators  the  author  found  that  the 
cyanamid  should  be  well  mixed  with  the  soil  before  seeding  and  not  applied  as  a 
top-dressing.  When  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil  any  dkyandiamld 
which  may  be  formed  is  quickly  converted  into  ammonia  and  nitrified. 

On  the  formation  and  decomposition  of  calciujn  cyanamidt  M.  Lb  Blahc 
and  M.  Eschmann  {Ztschr,  Elektrochem,,  17  {1911),  No.  J,  pp.  20-^4,  figs.  5). — 
This  article  discusses  the  theoretical  reactions  occurring  in  the  formation  and 
transformation  of  calcium  cyanamid,  describes  methods  of  analyzing  the  prod- 
uct, and  reports  experiments  on  the  equilibrium  weights  of  calcium  cyanamid 
and  its  products. 

The  need  of  the  soil  for  potash,  P.  Hoc  (Prog.  Agr.  et  VU.  {Ed.  VEti- 
Centre),  SI  {1910),  No.  51,  pp.  762-764) .—The  author  questions  the  correctness 
of  the  commonly  accepted  percentage  of  potash  considered  essential  to  a  pro- 
ductive soil,  and  cites  cases  of  soils  containing  much  more  than  0.2  per  cent  of 
potash  which  were  nevertheless  much  benefited  by  potash  fertilizers.  He  thinks 
the  limit  should  be  raised  to  from  0.3  to  0.35  per  c^it  at  least  for  int^isive 
culture. 

Kainit,  Maubeooubt  {EngraU,  26  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  il-U).— It  is  stated  that 
the  total  amount  of  kainit  used  for  agricultural  purposes  in  1009  was  2,578,971 
tons.  Of  this  Germany  consumed  1,749,389  tons  and  the  United  States  401.611 
tons. 

Oerman  potash  sitnation  {Chem.  Trade  Jour.,  48  {1911) y  No.  12S6,  pp 
77-79). — ^The  present  status  of  the  German  potash  industry  is  discussed  with 
special  reference  to  the  controversy  over  American  contracts  for  potash  salts. 

Oerman  potash  prices,  T.  J.  Aiaebt  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [(7.  8 J], 
n.  ser.,  1  {1910),  No.  49,  pp.  652,  65S). — The  prices  adopted  by  the  new  potash 
syndicate  are  given. 

Our  snpply  of  phosphate  and  its  origin,  A.  J.  Woolman  {III.  Agr.,  15  {1911), 
No.  4»  pp.  36-42,  figs.  3). — ^This  is  a  compiled  article  on  the  subject,  dealing  more 
particularly  with  Tennessee  phosphates  in  view  of  the  fftct  that  these  deposits 
are  more  accessible  to  the  inland  regions  of  the  United  States  and  are  exported 
to  a  less  extent  Estimates  of  the  available  supply  of  phosphate  in  the  United 
States  are  given  as  follows:  South  Carolina  3,000,000  tons,  Florida  15,000,000 
tons,  Tennessee  103,000,000  tons,  and  western  deposits  100,000,000  tons.  B^pha- 
sis  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  the  conservation  of  this  resource. 

Tennessee  phosphate  in  1910,  J.  Ruhm,  Jr.  {Engin.  and  Min.  Jour.,  91 
{1911),  No.  2,  pp.  123,  124),— It  is  stated  that  there  was  renewed  activity  in 
the  Tennessee  phosphate  industry  in  1910,  and  greater  utilization  of  low-grade 
-phosphates  following  experiments  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Methods 
were  introduced  and  developed  for  saving  material  formerly  left  unmlned  or 
thrown  back  into  the  spoil  banks,  and  a  ready  market  was  established  for 
the  tailings,  which  were  formerly  dumped  into  the  creeks  or  used  for  filling. 
This  was  a  result  of  work  of  several  of  the  experiment  stations  showing  the  fer- 
tilizing value  of  fine-ground  rock  phosphate. 

Phosphates  in  Hontana,  H.  S.  Gale  {U.  8.  Geol.  8urvey  Bui.  470-A,  pp.  9, 
figs.  2;  Amer.  Fert.,  34  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  15-18,  figs.  2). — ^Deposits  which  liave 
recently  been  discovered  in  the  canyon  of  the  Big  Hole  River  southwest  of 
Butte,  Montana,  are  briefly  described. 

Analyses  of  samples  of  the  phosphate  show  phosphoric  acid  varying  from 
14.1  to  85.09  per  cent,  and  indicate  the  presence  of  some  high-grade  phoq[^iate 
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approximately  equivalent  to  75  per  c^t  trlcalclum  phosphate.  The  extent  of 
the  deposits  has  not  yet  been  determined,  llie  Montana  field  Is  readily 
accessible  and  is  favorably  situated  for  shipment  by  rail  to  the  agricultural 
centers  In  the  northern  Middle  West 

The  phosphates  of  the  Padflc  Isles,  MAizitBES  (Engrais,  26  (1911),  Vo.  S, 
pp,  69-73,  figs.  6). — It  is  stated  that  the  principal  deposits  of  phosphate  occur 
on  five  Islands,  namely,  Christmas,  Ocean,  Nauru,  Angour,  and  Makatea  islands. 
This  article  is  devoted  principally  to  an  account  of  the  exploitation  of  the 
Makatea  phosphates  by  a  large  French  company. 

Analyses  are  reported  showing  the  Ocean  Island  phosphate  to  contain  89.6 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  Nauru  Island  40.01  per  cent  According  to  the 
analysis  given  the  Makatea  phosphate  contains  38.14  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  5.09  per  cent  of  calcium  carbonate.  The  percentages  of  iron  oxld 
and  alumina  are  very  low.  The  production  In  1910  was  for  Christmas  Island 
140,000  metric  tons,  for  Ocean  and  Nauru  Islands  302,203  tons,  and  for  Angour 
Island  50,000  tons.  The  estimated  output  of  Makatea  Island  for  1911  Is  50,000 
tons. 

The  reaction  of  lime  and  grpsnm  on  some  Oregon  soils,  C.  E.  Bbadlet 
{Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  2  {1910),  No.  12,  pp.  529,  550).— On  the  basis 
of  field  observations  and  laboratory  studies  on  typical  soils  of  the  State  the 
conclusion  was  reached  that  "the  soils  of  western  Oregon  respond  readily  to 
applications  of  gjrpsum.  Tests  on  a  number  of  these  soils  with  lime  and 
gypsum  under  different  conditions  indicate  that  gypsum  here  acts  as  an  indirect 
potash  fertilizer  while  lime  does  not  Neither  of  these  fertilizers  affects  the 
amount  of  water-soluble  phosphates  In  the  soil." 

Note  on  the  composition  of  soot,  H.  W.  Habvet  {Jour»  Agr,  8ci.,  S  (1910), 
Vo.  i,  pp.  S98,  i$99). — Analyses  of  samples  of  soot  from  various  sources  showed 
nitrogen  varying  from  0.5  per  cent  In  soot  from  a  boiler  shaft  weighing  47  lbs. 
per  bushel  to  11  per  cent  in  soot  from  a  kitchen  chimney  weighing  9  lbs.  per 
bushel,  indicating  that  in  general  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  varies  Inversely 
as  the  weight  per  bushel.  It  Is  therefore  suggested  that  soot  be  bought  by 
volume  and  not  by  weight. 

Analyses  of  seaweeds,  W.  H.  Bablow  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  17  {1911), 
No.  10,  p.  832). — ^Analyses  of  samples  of  Fucus  nodosus,  F.  serratus,  and  F. 
vesiculosus  are  reported.  The  percentages  of  nitrogen  found  in  the  dry  material 
were  1.78,  2.88,  and  2.29,  respectively;  of  potash  4.47,  5,  and  6.29,  respectively; 
and  of  phosphoric  acid  0.29,  0.55,  and  0.45,  respectively. 

Inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers,  H.  D.  Haskins,  L.  S.  Walkeb,  and 
J.  P.  Merrill  {Massachusetts  8ta,  Bui.  135,  pp.  75). — "This  bulletin  gives  a 
detailed  report  of  the  fertilizer  Inspection  for  1910.  It  summarizes  the  main 
points  of  the  fertilizer  law,  states  the  number  of  fertilizers  collected  and 
analyzed,  gives  the  trade  values  of  fertilizer  ingredients,  discusses  valuations, 
retail  cash  prices,  and  percentages  of  difference.  It  makes  clear  the  economy 
of  buying  only  high-grade  fertilizers  by  showing  the  cost  per  pound  of  the 
several  elements  in  the  different  grades.  Mention  is  made  of  all  brands  show- 
ing a  noticeable  commercial  shortage  and  the  tables  of  analyses  give  the 
detailed  composition  of  all  fertilizers  sold  in  Massachusetts." 

Analyses  of  various  brands  of  so-called  lava  fertilizers  are  reported  and 
their  value  is  discussed. 

Besults  of  the  fertilizer  inspection  for  1910,  B.  E.  Curry  and  T.  O.  Smith 
{New  Hampshire  8ta.  Bui.  150,  pp,  10). — ^The  results  of  analyses  of  138  samples 
of  fertilizers  are  reported. 

The  averages  for  94  brands  of  complete  mixed  fertilizers  were  nitrogen  2.36 
per  c^t,  available  phosphoric  acid  6.83  per  cent,  potash  6.07  per  cent,  selling 
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price  $1.60  per  hundred  pounds.  '*  The  congnmer  might  have  obtained  the  same 
amount  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  in  the  unmixed  condition  for 
»3  cents." 

AOBIClTLTnAAL  BOTANT. 

A  text-book  of  botany.— I,  Horpholofiry  and  ph3r8iolofir7>  J.  M.  Coulteb, 
C  R.  Babnes,  and  H.  C.  Cowles  (New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  1910,  vol, 
1  pp,  Vin-\-Ji84-\-A-L,  figs.  6PS).— This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  10  years' 
work  in  developing  a  course  of  undergraduate  instruction  tn  botany  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  The  work  is  intended  only  for  the  use  of  undergraduate 
students,  and  the  authors  state  that  "  the  point  of  view  has  been  to  hdp  the 
student  to  build  up  a  coherent  and  substantial  body  of  knowledge  and  to  de- 
velop an  attitude  of  mind  that  will  enable  him  to  grapple  with  any  lK>tanical 
problem,  whether  it  J[>e  teaching  or  investigation." 

The  authors  make  no  claim  for  this  book  being  a  formal  contribution  to 
knowledge,  but  it  is  offered  as  an  outline  of  material  frequently  worked  ot^ 
by  their  students,  together  with  the  results  of  some  investigations  conducted 
in  their  laboratories,  and  some  minor  observations  and  conclusions  not  pub- 
lished elsewhere. 

Sap-raising:  forces  in  livingr  wood,  E.  Reindebs  (K.  Akad.  WeieMcK  Anuter- 
dam,  Proc.  Sect,  8ci,,  12  (1910),  pt.  2,  pp.  565-575).— The  author  discusses  the 
vital  and  cohesion  theories  of  sap  ascent,  and  gives  the  results  of  manometer 
experiments  with  a  number  of  small  trees.  From  these  it  appears  that  water 
in  the  living  tree  is  pumped  up  by  living  elements  but  that  the  ascent  in  the 
dead  tree  is  due  to  other  forces,  assisted  by  cohesion. 

A  brief  bibliography  is  appended. 

Contributioii  to  the  knowledgre  of  the  movement  of  water  in  plants, 
K.  ZiJLSTBA  (K.  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  Proc,  Sect.  8ci.,  12  {1910),  pU  2, 
pp.  574-584,  fig.  1). — ^The  author  places  on  record  data  regarding  experiments 
on  the  movement  of  water  in  plants,  circumstances  having  arisen  that  prevented 
him  from  concluding  his  investigations.  He  tested  the  movement  of  water  as 
influenced  by  cooling  the  stems  of  plants  by  packing  a  portion  of  the  stems  in  an 
ice  jacket,  traced  the  ascent  of  staining  fluids  through  cut  branches,  and  de- 
scribes the  effect  of  permanent  interruptions  of  the  transpiration  current  by 
deep  incisions  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

In  the  first  series  of  experiments  the  action  of  the  living  cells  was  cut  oat 
by  freezing,  yet  there  was  no  evidence  of  wilting  on  the  part  of  the  leaves,  and 
transpiration,  as  determined  by  the  cobalt  test,  was  not  impaired.  The  ascent 
of  the  staining  solution  was  traced  through  living  and  dead  wood,  the  diff««it 
tissues  staining  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  the  path  of  ascent  was  through 
different  regions,  depending  on  whether  the  tissues  were  living  or  dead. 

In  the  third  series  of  experiments  a  small  tree  was  sawed  into  transversely 
to  slightly  beyond  the  center  at  four  places,  alternately  on  either  side  of  tlie 
trunlL  Into  the  incisions  were  placed  tin  plates,  so  that  the. water  current  was 
permanently  checked.  This  experiment  was  started  in  July,  1908.  That  season 
most  of  the  leaves  turned  yellow  and  fell  from  the  tree,  but  the  following  year 
the  foliage  developed  as  well  as  before  the  experiment  and  remained  fresh 
throughout  the  entire  season. 

Studies  on  the  relation  of  the  living  cells  to  transpiration  and  sap  flow 
in  Cypems,  I,  J.  B.  Overton  (Bot.  Oaz,,  51  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  28-6S,  fig.  J).— A 
report  is  given  of  experiments  with  the  common  umbrella  plant  (C.  altemi' 
foliua)  to  determine  the  effect  of  killing  portions  of  the  stems  on  their  trans- 
piration and  sap  flow,  comparisons  t>eing  made  with  stems  cut  and  placed  in 
water  as  well  as  with  stems  that  had  not  l)een  severed  from  the  roota 
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The  rate  of  sap  flow  In  potted  plants  was  found  to  vary  from  145  to  240 
cm.  per  hour,  while  for  the  cut  plants  It  was  a  little  higher,  from  180  to 
250  cm.  per  hour.  Where  portions  of  stems  were  killed  by  steam,  heated  wax, 
or  poisons  the  plants  continued  to  take  up  water  for  a  considerable  time  and 
remained  turgid  longer  than  those  in  which  the  stems  were  cut  and  inserted 
in  water. 

The  author  found  that  the  withering  of  the  leaves  on  stems  which  had  been 
killed  with  heat  was  not  due  to  a  lack  of  water,  but  to  the  toxic  action  of 
substances  which  had  been  carried  to  the  leaves.  It  was  also  learned  that 
the  longer  the  heated  region  the  more  rapidly  the  leaves  withered.  Leaves 
above  a  steamed  or  otherwise  heated  portion  of  the  stem  did  not  wither  In 
the  same  way  as  those  simply  deprived  of  water,  but  were  often  discolored 
before  shriveling.  A  histological  examination  of  such  portions  showed  that 
the  protoiHasts  and  chloroplasts  resembled  those  under  diseased  conditions 
more  than  those  in  leaves  which  were  merely  drying  out  for  a  lack  of  water 
supply. 

On  the  Bubstitntion  of  assimilating  organs  in  plants  from  an  anatomical- 
biological  point  of  view,  B.  Jonsson  {Vikariat  inom  Vdxtriket  vid  Ndringa- 
beredning,  sedt  frdn  Anatomisk-Biologiak  Synpunkt.  Lund^  1910,  pp.  S3). — ^Thls 
is  a  preliminary  and  somewhat  general  account  of  a  study  of  the  i^enomenon 
of  substitution  of  organs  in  plants  for  the  process  of  elaboration  of  organic 
food  materials  from  inorganic  sources. 

The  author  shows  that  such  substitution  occurs  more  frequently  than  is  ordi- 
narily considered  to  be  the  case  and  may  take  place  in  the  stem,  roots,  or 
flowers  of  differ^it  species  of  plants.  The  most  important  substitution  is, 
however,  found  in  the  case  of  the  stem  and  the  least  among  other  parts  which 
are  exposed  to  the  action  of  sunlight  and  which  generally  stand  in  a  more  or 
less  close  relation  to  the  reproductive  phenomenon. 

Experiments  upon  Drosera  rotondif  olia  as  to  its  protein-digesting  power, 
W.  J.  BoBiNSON  (Torreya,  9  (1909),  No.  6,  jpp.  109-1 U). — ^The  author  gives  a 
report  on  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  digestive  power  of  the  leaves  of  D. 
rotundifoUa,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  purer 
proteins  now  available  would  give  any  different  results  from  those  obtained 
by  Darwin  with  tissue  fragments  or  crude  protein  materials.  The  proteins 
used  were  preparoQ,  under  the  direction  of  W.  J.  Gies,  with  the  exception  of 
the  nndeoprotein. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  indicate  the  ready  digestibility  of  dry  egg 
white,  flbrin,  tendomucoid,  and  nucleoprotein.  Acid  albumin,  alkali  albuminate, 
and  edestin  were  digested,  but  less  readily  than  the  others.  Ck>llag^i  and 
^astin  appeared  entirely  indigestible.  Creatin  did  not  cause  bending  of  the 
tentacles. 

The  proteolytic  enzyms  of  Drosera  were  found  to  be  like  those  of  other  organ- 
isms, able  to  digest  some  proteins  and  unable  to  digest  others. 

The  proteolytic  enzym  of  Drosera,  Jean  White  (Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  [London], 
8er.  B,  8S  (1910),  No.  B  562,  pp.  lSJhi39). — ^Experiments  have  he&x  carried  on 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  proteolytic  enzyms  of  Drosera,  a  number  of 
species  of  this  plant  being  used. 

From  the  evidence  attained  it  seems  that  the  digestive  process  of  the 
proteolytic  enzym  present  in  the  leaf  glands  of  Drosera  does  not  extend  farther 
than  the  production  of  peptones,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  trace  of  other 
proteolytic  enzyms  such  as  erepsln  or  trsrpsin.  The  author  has  made  many 
attempts  to  flnd  signs  of  protein  digestion  carried  to  the  amid  stage,  but  has 
always  been  unsuccessful 
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Investigations  in  chlorophyll,  R.  Willstatteb  et  al.  (Liehig's  Ann,  Chew^ 
S78  (1910),  Ao.  i,  pp,  1-152,  figs,  8). — This  ccmsists  of  papers  on  the  chemical 
composition  of  cbloropbyll,  as  follows:  Comparatiye  Investigations  of  Chloro- 
phylls of  Various  Plants,  R.  Willstfttter  and  A.  Opp6;  Studies  on  Chlorophyllaee, 
R.  Willstatter  and  A.  Stoll ;  and  Studies  on  Phytol,  R.  Willstfttter,  B.  W.  Mayer, 
and  E.  Httni. 

The  heginning  of  photosynthesis  and  the  development  of  chlorophyll, 
A.  A.  IBVINO  {Ann.  BoU  [Irondon],  2\  (1910),  No.  96,  pp,  805-818,  figs,  2,  dgms, 
8), — ^Experiments  with  seedlings  of  barley  and  Vicia  faba  to  determine  how 
soon  photosynthesis  attains  an  appreciable  magnitude  with  young  leaves  devel- 
oped in  light,  or  when  etiolated  leaves  are  exposed  to  light  and  turn  greai, 
show  that  etiolated  leaves  do  not  possess  any  appreciable  power  of  carrying  out 
photosynthesis  of  carbon  dloxid,  either  when  they  are  orange  yellow  or  when 
they  have  developed  a  large  part  of  their  green  chlorophyll.  When  the  power 
of  photosynthesis  does  appear,  after  the  leaves  have  attained  almost  a  fall 
green  color,  it  develops  very  rapidly. 

The  author  believes  that  the  first  development  of  the  function  of  photosyn- 
thesis is  not  in  any  relation  to  the  amount  of  clilorophyll  produced,  and  that 
the  amount  of  chlorophyll  is  not  a  limiting  factor  to  assimilation  in  the  early 
stages  of  assimilating  organs.  If  this  hypothesis  is  true,  the  author  holds  that 
some  other  component  part  of  ttie  photosynthetic  machinery  controls  the  be- 
ginning of  complete  functional  activity. 

A  physiological  study  of  the  germination  of  Helianthos  annuus,  E.  C 
MiLLEB  (Ann.  Bot.  [London],  24  (1910),  No.  96,  pp.  698-725,  figs.  6,  dgms.  18).— 
A  study  was  made  of  some  of  the  changes  taking  place  during  the  germinati(H] 
of  sunflower  seed. 

During  the  first  3  days  after  planting  the  seed,  the  rudimentary  roots  and 
hypocotyls  reached  a  length  of  from  2.5  to  8.5  cm.  The  cotyledons  at  this  time 
had  absorbed  an  amount  of  water  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  their  weight,  while 
the  water  in  the  hypocotyls  and  roots  amounted  to  90  per  cent.  During  this 
time  the  most  intensive  respiration  in  the  developmait  of  the  seedlings  took 
place,  for  at  one  end  of  this  period  the  total  weight  of  the  seedlings  amounted  to 
only  i  that  of  the  resting  seed.  Five-sixths  of  the  sugar  cont^it  of  the  cotyle- 
dons, ^  of  the  oil,  and  about  I  of  the  protein  had  also  disappeared. 

As  the  developm^it  of  the  seedlings  advanced,  the  depletion  of  the  reserves 
in  the  cotyledons  advanced  from  the  point  nearest  the  hypocatyl  to  the  end 
remote  from  it  The  most  marked  change  in  the  reserve  material  took  place 
between  the  time  when  the  cotyledons  were  breaking  through  the  ground  and 
the  period  when  they  were  fully  developed  into  foliage  organs. 

The  protein  reserve  during  the  progress  of  germination  was  broken  up  appar- 
ently into  ordinary  cleavage  products,  which  were  transported  to  the  roots  and 
hypocotyls,  where  they  were  used  in  the  formation  of  new  cell  contacts. 

The  oil  during  the  advance  of  the  seedlings  was  in  part  broken  down  into  free 
fatty  acids  and  glycerin.  The  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar  during 
the  progress  of  development  of  the  seedlings  seems  to  make  it  certain  that  it 
had  its  origin  In  the  oil  reserve.  The  cotyledons  at  no  time  contained  any 
appreciable  amount  of  sugar,  but  it  was  present  in  abundance  in  the  hypocotyls 
at  all  stages.  The  amount  of  cellulose  in  the  cotyledons  remained  constant,  since 
no  new  cells  were  formed.  The  sugar  produced  from  the  oil  was  used  by  the 
plant  for  the  formation  of  new  cell  walls  in  the  growing  parts. 

Whether  this  oil  is  transported  from  the  cotyledons  to  the  growing  parts  and 
then  transformed,  or  whether  the  transformation  takes  place  in  the  cotyledons 
previous  to  transportation,  was  not  determined. 
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Development  and  nntritlon  of  the  embryo,  seed,  and  carpel  in  the  date, 
F.  B.  Lloyd  {Mo.  Bot.  Qard.  Ann.  Rpl.,  21  {1910),  pp.  lOS-lSk,  P^.  4.  fi98.  2).— 
Studies  are  reported  on  the  anatomy  and  histology  of  the  seed  and  carpel  of 
the  date  and  on  the  rOles  of  tannin,  starch,  oil,  and  reserve  cellulose  in  its 
development 

Starch  was  found  to  play  a  very  brief  rOle,  only  traces  of  it  being  present 
after  the  seventh  week  of  the  developm^it  of  the  embryo.  Tannin,  of  which 
the  author  recognizes  two  forms,  appears  tn  the  embryo  throughout  the  entire 
period  of  its  developm^it.  Aplastic  tannin  appears  in  certain  cells  and  re- 
mains permanently,  while  plastic  tannin  undergoes  translocation  and  seems  to 
be  the  principal  nutrient  used  during  the  younger  stages  of  development  The 
aplastic  tannin  is  considered  a  waste  product  Oil  appears  in  the  oidosperm, 
reaching  a  maximum,  after  which  there  is  a  gradual  reduction  until  the 
secretion  of  reserve  cellulose  has  advanced  to  a  considerable  extent  Oil  then 
accumulates  until  the  resting  period  is  reached,  and  during  germination  it  is 
digested  before  passing  to  the  embryo.  The  digestion  of  the  primary  cell  walls 
occurs  near  the  embryo,  the  digestive  ferments  being  secreted  entirely  by  it 

The  respiration  of  barley  during  germination,  with  special  reference  to 
the  protein  content,  B.  Abrahamsohn  {Wchnschr.  Brau.,  27  (1910),  Nos.  47, 
pp.  589.  590;  48,  pp.  602^05,  figs.  2;  49,  pp.  613-615;  50,  pp.  627-629;  51,  pp. 
638-^40,  dgms.  2). — ^A  report  is  given  of  experimoits  conducted  to  determine 
the  effect  of  sterilization  and  protein  content  on  the  respiration  of  germinating 
barley.  Sterilized  grain  was  found  to  respire  less  abundantly  than  nonsteri- 
llzed,  and  the  respiration  of  small  grain  was  greater  than  that  of  large  seed. 
The  greater  the  protein  content  of  the  samples  of  barley  the  higher  was  their 
respiration. 

The  synthetic  formation  of  asparagin  by  plants,  D.  N.  Pbianishnikov 
and  I.  S.  Shulov  (Zhur.  Opytn.  Agron.  (Russ.  Jour.  Expi.  Landw.),  11  (1910), 
No.  4f  PP'  5SS-543). — Experiments  have  been  conducted  to  determine  the  ability 
of  plants  to  form  asparagin  from  ammonium  compounds. 

In  the  first  series  wliich  was  carried  on  with  peas,  a  0.1  per  cent  solution  of 
ammonium  chlorid  not  only  checked  growth  and  protein  metabolism  but  also 
prevented  the  formation  of  asparagin.  With  barley,  however,  positive  results 
were  obtained,  asparagin  evidently  being  synthetically  formed  from  the  ammo- 
nium compound.  Later  experiments  showed  that  the  solution  of  ammonium 
clilorid  was  physiologically  acid  to  peas,  and  when  by  the  addition  of  calcium 
carbonate  this  condition  was  corrected  an  undoubted  synthesis  of  asparagin 
took  place.  Similar  results  were  obtained  where  calcium  sulphate  was  added 
to  the  nutrioit  solution. 

Trials  of  nitrogen-fixing  organisms,  G.  T.  Malthouse  (Harper- Adams  Agr. 
Col.  Joint  Rpt.  1908,  pp.  20,  2i).— The  results  are  given  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  nitro-bacterine  and  another  bacterial  culture  on  beans,  red  clover, 
peas,  sweet  peas,  white  clover,  scarlet  runner,  sainfoin,  and  tomatoes,  in  which 
the  trials  were  carried  out  in  open  ground  plats  and  in  boxes  of  steamed  sand 
plunged  in  ashes  in  a  large  wire  frame. 

The  results  obtained  from  both  the  open  ground  and  box  trials  indicate  that 
on  a  barren  soil  the  use  of  the  cultures  may  be  of  some  value,  but  that  on 
ordinary  soil  there  is  little  benefit  to  be  derived  from  either  preparation. 

Concerning  the  physiological  rOle  of  latex,  C.  Bebnabd  {Ann.  Jard.  Bot. 
Buitemorg,  1910,  Sup.  3,  pt.  1,  pp.  235-^6,  ftgs.  -J).— A  review  is  given  of 
various  theories  regarding  the  function  of  latex  in  plants,  and  the  author  de- 
scribes his  investigations  with  a  number  of  species  of  plants  which  produce 
latex.    From  the  action  of  seedlings  of  these  plants  when  grown  in  light  and 
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darkness  and  from  the  fact  tbat  latex  contains  a  number  of  compounds,  such  as 
sugars,  starch,  fats,  and  albuminoid  substances,  he  believes  that  latex  plays  an 
important  rOle  in  the  nutrition  of  the  plant  and  is  not  to  be  ccmsidered  a  waste 
product. 

Tests  for  tannin  in  the  llvincr  plant  and  the  physiological  significance  of 
tannin,  C.  van  Wisselinoh  (K,  Akad,  Wetenach,  Amsterdam,  Proc  Sect.  ficC, 
12  {1910),  pt.  2,  pp.  685-705).— A  description  is  given  of  a  method  of  demon- 
strating tannin  in  living  plants  by  means  of  solutions  of  antipyrin  and  caffein 
used  as  microchemical  reagents.  The  tannin  is  precipitated  and  its  abundance 
is  estimated  from  the  color  and  amount  of  the  precipitate 

In  studying  the  function  of  tannin,  experiments  were  made  with  Spirogyra, 
and  it  was  found  that  cell  division  and  cell-wall  growth  ceased  when  the  tannin 
had  been  precipitated.  On  this  account  it  is  believed  tliat  tannin  must  serve 
as  a  plastic  substance  in  the  building  up  of  cell  walls. 

In  conclusion  the  author  states  that  tannin  in  the  plant  studied  is  not  a  re- 
serve material  but  belongs  to  the  soluble  substances  which  the  plant  continually 
requires  for  its  developmoit  It  disappears  and  gives  way  to  reserve  material 
whtti  the  plant  forms  zygospores  and  passes  into  the  resting  condition. 

The  effect  of  adds,  alkalis,  and  some  inorgranic  salts  on  plants,  K.  K. 
Oedboits  (Zhur.  Opytn.  Agron.  {Rubs.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.),  11  {1910),  Nos.  4, 
pp.  544-578,  figs.  S,  dgm.  1;  5,  pp.  $41-678,  fig.  1). — Studies  are  reported  by 
which  the  author  sought  to  determine  the  lowest  concentration  of  certain  com- 
pounds that  would  result  in  the  death  of  plants  and  also  the  highest  concen- 
tration they  could  withstand  without  injury.  The  plants*  which  were  flax, 
mustard,  vetch,  alfalfa,  oats,  and  barley,  were  grown  in  water  cultures  and  the 
effects  of  the  following  acids,  alkalis,  and  compounds  were  tested:  Nitric, 
hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  acetic,  and  citric  acids,  caustic  potasti, 
magnesium  chlorid,  potassium  nitrate,  calcium  nitrate,  potassium  sulphate^ 
potassium  chlorid,  magnesium  sulphate,  and  a  saturated  solution  of  caldum 
sulphate. 

Flax  was  found  most  susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  acids,  followed  by  mus- 
tard, vetch,  and  barley  in  the  order  named.  With  the  alkali,  flax  and  mustard 
showed  the  least  limit  of  resistance  and  oats  and  barley  the  widest  variation. 
In  their  relation  to  the  limits  of  high  and  low  concentrations  of  the  salts  used, 
all  the  plants  w&e  very  similar  in  their  behavior. 

The  plants  were  found  to  be  readily  divided  into  two  groups,  mustard  and 
flax  being  somewhat  the  most  susceptible,  with  vetch,  alfalfa,  oats,  and  barley 
following  in  the  order  named.  Arranging  the  salts  according  to  their  injurious 
action,  magnesium  sulphate  ranked  first,  followed  by  magnesium  chlorid,  potas- 
sium sulphate,  and  potassium  chlorid,  with  calcium  nitrate  and  potassium 
nitrate  the  least  injurious. 

The  influence  of  iron  on  the  formation  of  spores  in  Aspergillus  niger, 
G.  LiNOSSiEB  {Cornet.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  151  {1910),  No.  23,  pp.  WS, 
1076). — ^The  author  comments  on  a  previous  article  (K  S.  R.,  24,  p.  32)  relat- 
ing to  the  Influence  of  Iron  on  the  formation  of  spores  in  this  fungus,  and  calls 
attention  to  an  earlier  publication  in  which  he  has  shown  that  iron  is  a  con- 
spicuous constituent  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  fungus  without  which  tbiae 
is  no  spore  formation. 

On  the  death  of  plants  from  low  temperatnres,  A.  Riohteb  {CenthL  Balet. 
[etc.],  2.  AU.,  28  {1910),  No.  25,  pp.  617-624) .—The  results  of  low  temperature 
experiments  with  Aspergillus  niger  are  given,  in  which  the  mycelium  of  this 
fungus  was  subjected  to  freezing  temperatures  for  24  hours  by  means  of  a 
mixture  of  ether  and  carbon  dloxid,  and  then  thawed. 
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The  mycelium  when  thawed  and  kept  at  a  temperature  from  18  to  19*  C. 
showed  no  signs  of  life  or  plasmolysis,  gave  off  no  carbon  dloxid,  and  stained 
throughout  with  anilin  dyes,  but  when  the  temperature  was  raised  to  from 
30  to  34*  the  fungus  developed  rapidly,  formed  spores,  and  gave  off  carbon 
dioxid  gas  very  energetically.  When  the  fungus  was  not  subjected  to  the 
optimum  temperature  of  30  to  34*  after  thawing,  it  soon  died. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  these  experiments  with  the  frozen  Aspergillus  mycelium 
the  boundary  line  between  living  and  dead  protoplasm  has  disappeared. 

Notes  on  intumescences  in  roots,  H.  V.  Davis  (New  Phytoh,  9  {1910),  No. 
&-9,  pp.  325,  525).— Previous  investigations  by  Bayliss  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  527) 
and  others  having  shown  that  there  is  an  abnormal  elongation  of  cortical  cells 
following  injuries  to  epidermal  tissues,  the  author  has  undertaken  to  de- 
termine the  nature  of  the  response  on  the  part  of  roots. 

The  primary  roots  of  sefMilings  were  injured  by  passing  an  electric  current 
through  them  in  contact  with  platinum  electrodes,  by  passing  an  electric  cur- 
rent through  soil  in  which  the  seedlings  were  growing,  by  a  spark  from  a  coil 
passed  through  the  roots,  by  the  application  of  acids  and  alkalis,  and  by  burn- 
ing with  a  hot  glass  rod.  In  all  cases  the  seedlings  were  allowed  to  continue 
growth  in  sawdust  after  the  production  of  the  injury. 

Sections  showed  that  where  the  epidermal  cells  had  been  destroyed  and  a 
scar  formed,  the  uninjured  cortical  cells  below  the  scar  had  elongated  toward 
it.  The  length  of  the  hypertrophied  cells  was  found  to  be  dependent  on  the 
time  allowed  for  their  growth. 

In  the  experiments  where  roots  were  growing  in  a  soil  through  which  a  cur- 
rent was  passed  no  intumescences  were  formed.  This  was  believed  to  be  due  to 
tlie  fact  that  the  current  did  not  pass  through  the  roots,  since  they  offered  a 
greater  resistance  than  the  moist  soil,  and  consequently  there  were  no  sudden 
chemical  or  thermal  changes  in  the  root  and  no  wound.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
believed  that  the  electric  stimulation  acts  as  a  traumatic  stimulus. 

The  effect  of  tarring  roads  on  plants,  M.  Mibandb  (Compt.  Rend,  Aoad,  8ci. 
[Pari8],  151  {1910),  No.  21,  pp.  949-^52).'-A  study  has  been  made  of  the  in- 
fluence of  tarring  roads  on  plants,  not  only  in  close  proximity  to  the  road, 
where  there  might  be  some  injury  through  the  soil,  but  at  a  greater  distance, 
where  the  injury  would  be  due  to  dust  and  vapors  arising  from  the  road. 

The  author  seems  to  think  that  the  greatest  injury  is  done  through  the 
vapors  which  are  given  off  in  considerable  abundance  during  dry,  hot  weather. 
In  this  case  the  greatest  injury  would  be  to  trees  and  plants  along  the  border 
of  the  road,  in  parks,  or  in  closely  settled  regions,  and  less  injury  would  be 
observed  in  the  open  country. 

The  author  states  in  conclusion  that  if  trees  and  ornamental  plantings 
in  cities  are  to  be  preserved,  the  use  of  tar  on  roads  should  be  made  with 
care. 

The  influence  of  tarring  roads  on  neighboring  vegetation,  E.  Gbiffon 
{Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  151  {1910),  No.  23,  pp.  1070-107 3). —The 
author  states  that  laboratory  experiments  covering  three  seasons  have  con- 
firmed the  conclusion  of  Mirande  (see  above)  regarding  the  Injurious  nature 
of  the  gas  given  off  from  tar  when  used  for  coating  roads,  yet  from  extensive 
observations  he  thinks  the  probable  injury  to  vegetation  in  the  open  country 
would  be  very  small. 

A  method  of  selection  applicable  to  tropical  agriculture,  P.  J.  S.  Cbameb 
(Ann.  Jard.  Bot.  Buitenzorg,  1910,  Sup.  3,  pt.  1,  pp.  -J W-472).— -Attention  is 
called  to  the  wide  variability  of  indigenous  plants  in  the  Tropics,  and  various 
methods  of  Improvem^it  selection  are  described. 
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The  author  advises  a  study  of  the  various  types  that  are  presented  by  wQd 
species  which  appear  to  have  some  economic  value,  after  which  seed  of  all 
should  be  collected,  planted  separately  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  crossing,  and 
again  studied.  Only  those  that  have  superior  merit  should  be  introduced  into 
cultivation.  In  this  way  many  worthless  introductions  and  much  waste  of 
time  in  testing  them  would  be  avoided. 

The  inheritance  of  sizes  and  shapes  in  plants,  R.  A.  Emebson  {Amer.  Jfat,^ 
44  {1910),  No.  528,  pp.  739-746). — ^A  preliminary  account  is  givoi  of  studies  on 
the  inheritance  of  size  and  shape  of  fruits  of  gourds  and  summer  squashes,  size 
and  shape  of  bean  seeds*  and  size  of  grains  and  height  of  stalks  in  maize. 
There  appears  to  be  a  blending  of  these  characters  in  the  Fi  generation,  fol- 
lowed by  a  segregation  in  the  Fs.  These  phenomena,  the  author  states,  are 
more  complex  than  those  of  the  inheritance  of  color,  etc. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  some  of  the  possible  causes  of  error  in  interpret- 
ing results  of  this  kind. 

The  nature  of  graft  hybrids,  D.  H.  Campbell  (Amer.  Nat.,  45  (1911),  No. 
529,  pp.  41-53,  fig.  1). — ^The  author  gives  a  description  of  the  graft  hybrids  of 
Solanums  produced  by  Winkler  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  320).  The  differ^t  liyfori^ 
were  studied,  but  of  these  only  8.  daruHnianum  appears  to  be  a  hybrid  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word. 

All  of  the  hybrids  were  propagated  by  cuttings  and,  with  the  single  exertion 
of  8.  kcelreuterianufn,  produced  ripe  fruit  which  in  every  case  was  more  or  lees 
intermediate  in  character  betwe^i  the  fruit  of  the  nightshade  and  the  tomato. 
In  a  number  of  instances  spontaneous  reversions  were  observed,  and  in  tlie 
second  generation  all  the  seedlings  derived  from  the  hybrids  reverted  to  the 
parent  form  which  the  hybrid  most  nearly  resembled. 

The  study  of  the  tissues  of  8.  daruHnianum  indicated  that  the  subepidermal 
tissue  from  which  the  sporogenous  cells  develop  is  of  genuine  hybrid  nature, 
arising  from  a  fusion  of  the  cells,  including  the  nuclei  derived  from  the  two 
parent  forma 

The  inheritance  of  color  and  other  characters  in  the  potato,  R.  N.  Salamar 
(Jour.  Genetics,  1  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  7-46,  pU.  29,  fiffs.  2).— The  experimeits 
reported  were  begun  in  the  spring  of  1906  and  are  still  in  progress,  the  author 
giving  an  account  of  some  of  his  observations  on  the  inheritance  of  different 
characters. 

He  has  found  among  the  domestic  varieties  tliat  the  twist  of  the  leaf  is  a 
recessive  character,  while  length  of  tuber  and  depth  of  eye  are  dominant  to 
roundness  and  shallowness.  Purple  is  dominant  to  red  in  the  tubers,  and  red 
to  white. 

Studies  made  with  some  of  the  wild  species  of  Solanum  indicate  that  8. 
etuherosum  is  not  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  dominance  as  the  domestic 
varieties  of  potatoes.  Among  the  seedlings  of  this  species  are  some  which 
thus  far  are  immune  to  attacks  of  Phytophthora  infestans,  and  this  immunity 
on  the  part  of  8.  etuherosum  has  proved  to  be  a  recessive  cliaracter. 

The  author  concludes  that  8.  etuherosum  may  be  a  hybrid,  and,  if  so,  that 
its  parents  are  possibly  native  species. 

The  mode  of  inheritance  of  stature  and  of  time  of  flowering:  in  peas, 
F.  Keeble  and  Miss  C.  Pellew  (Jour.  Genetics,  1  (1910)  No.  1,  pp.  47-5fi).— 
The  experiments  of  the  authors  throw  some  light  on  the  factors  which  deter- 
mine height  of  peas  and  the  mode  of  inheritance  of  earlinees  and  latoiess  of 
flowering  in  this  species.  It  was  found  that  the  flowering  period  was  defl- 
nitely  associated  with  the  length  of  intemodes  and  thickness  of  the  stems.  TaD- 
ness  was  correlated  with  the  same  factors,  and  early  flowering  was  associated 
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with  long  internodes.  Long  internodes  were  dominant  to  short  ones,  and  late 
flowering  to  early.  It  is  stated  that  attrition  should  be  given  to  these  facts  in 
crossing  varieties  of  peas. 

The  nature  of  the  influoice  in  inducing  precosity  of  flowering  and  physio- 
logical problems  attending  the  ph^iomena  are  not  discussed. 

Studies  in  the  inheritance  of  doubleness  in  flowers,  E.  R.  Sauitdebs  {Jovr, 
Genetics,  1  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  57-^,  figs.  7). — Studies  were  made  with  several 
q>ecie8  and  garden  varieties  of  petunias  to  determine  the  phoiom^ia  connected 
with  doubling  of  flowers. 

Single  petunias  belonging  to  the  forms  used,  whether  self-fertilized  or 
crossed  with  each  other,  yielded  singles.  Cross-bred  singles  derived  from  one 
shigle  and  one  double  flowered  paroit  produced  singles  when  self-fertilized  or 
fertilized  among  themselves.  Singles  crossed  with  pollen  from  a  double 
yielded  doubles  in  the  flrst  generation,  and  there  was  some  evidence  to  show 
that  this  was  in  a  constant  ratio.  The  stamens  in  the  double  flowers  were 
found  to  be  functional,  but  the  pistil  was  more  or  less  deformed  and  when 
fertilized  yielded  no  seed,  hoice  the  double  character  can  only  be  introduced 
from  the  staminate  side,  and  this  operation  must  be  repeated  in  each  genera- 
tion. Doubleness  was  found  to  behave  as  the  recessive  and  singloiess  as  the 
dominant  character. 

White  flowered  varieties  of  Primula  sinensis,  F.  Keeble  and  Miss  C. 
Pkllew  {Jour.  Genetics,  1  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  1-5.) — ^The  authors  state  that 
wliite  flowered  varieties  of  P.  sinensis  are  of  two  kinds,  one  with  red  or  red- 
dish stems  and  the  other  with  green  stems.  Ck>lored  stemmed  whites,  when 
crossed  with  a  variety  with  colored  flowers,  yield  an  Fi  with  white  or  tinged 
flowers.  Green  stemmed  whites,  when  similarly  crossed,  yield  an  Fi  with 
colored  flowers. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  brief  paper  to  record  the  existoice  of  what  appear 
to  be  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  dominant  white  among  colored  stemmed,  white 
varietiea 

Boot  parasitism  in  Ezocarpus,  Maboabet  Benson  {Ann.  Bat,  [London], 
24  {1910),  No.  96,  pp.  €67-677,  pi.  1,  figs.  S). — ^A  study  is  reported  on  species  of 
Exocarpus,  a  shrub  found  growing  parasitically  on  a  number  of  species  of 
woody  plants.    (Comparisons  are  made  with  Thesium,  a  plant  .of  similar  habit. 

FIELD  CSOPS. 

The  interpretation  of  experimental  results,  T.  B.  Wood  and  F.  J.  M. 
Stbatton  {Jour.  Agr.  8ci„  S  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  417-440,  figs.  10).— The  authors 
discuss  the  use  of  frequency  curves  and  the  calculation  of  probable  error  in  the 
interpretation  of  experimental  data,  illustrating  the  application  of  probable 
error  methods  to  questions  of  sampling  for  analysis  and  to  field  and  feeding 
experiments. 

The  probable  error  of  field  experiments  was  studied  by  two  independent 
methods  and  estimated  at  about  5  per  cent  of  the  crop,  regardless  of  the  size 
of  plat  employed,  providing  it  is  1/80  acre  or  larger.  By  the  use  of  large  num- 
bers of  plats  and  systematic  duplication,  accurate  results  may  be  obtained  with 
plats  as  small  as  1  square  yard. 

The  use  of  a  single  animal  on  a  fattening  ration  gives  a  probable  error  of 
a1x>ut  14  per  cent  of  the  live-weight  increase  produced,  and  in  an  ordinary 
experiment  it  is  calculated  that  at  least  29  animals  must  be  used  to  obtain  a 
precision  of  10  per  cent. 

Tables  show  the  number  of  animals  or  plats  required  to  attain  a  given  degree 
of  precision. 
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The  breeding  of  aerricaltural  plants,  C.  Fbuwibth  {Die  Zuchtung  der 
lAMdwirtachaftHchen  Kulturpflanzen.  Berlin,  1910,  vol.  4,  2,  ed,  rev,,  pp.  XVI-\- 
460,  ftgs,  S9), — The  first  edition  of  this  work  has  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R^ 
19,  p.  427),  as  have  revisions  of  other  volumes  (B.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  543). 

[Experiments  at  the  Glen  Innes  Farm  with  ernisses,  clovers,  and  alfalfa], 
J.  B.  O'Gbady,  {Affr.  Oaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  21  {1910),  No.  12,  pp.  1064-1015,  pU.  2, 
figs.  2). — ^A  description  of  the  farm  and  its  facilities  is  followed  by  a  brief 
progress  report  of  experimental  sowings  of  alfalfa,  clovers,  small  grains,  and 
numerous  grasses.  Alfalfa  gave  better  results  when  drilled  at  the  rate  of  8  lb& 
per  acre  than  when  seeded  at  higher  or  lower  rates. 

The  production  of  alfalfa,  R.  G.  Os£s  (Estac.  Agr.  Expt.  Rio  Verde,  Son 
Luis  Potosi,  Bol.  6,  pp.  16,  pis.  6) . — This  is  substantially  a  reprint  of  a  publica- 
tion previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.  23,  p.  535). 

Value  of  com  in  holding  moisture,  L.  R.  Waldbon  {Farm,  Stock,  and  Home, 
21  {1911),  No.  3,  pp.  102,  103). --The  author  reports  experim^ts  in  which  com 
and  wheat  were  grown  continuously  on  two  plats,  while  the  Campbell  summer 
tillage  system  was  used  on  a  third. 

The  most  careful  alternate  summer  tillage  failed  to  save  as  much  moisture 
as  was  retained  by  growing  a  crop  of  com  each  year.  On  the  com  plat  the 
moisture  content  was  increased  to  a  depth  of  at  least  15  ft  and  the  tenth  foot 
contained  nearly  as  much  moisture  as  any.  **  Had  wheat  been  grown  part  of 
the  time,  moisture  would  not  have  penetrated  so  deeply."  In  the  fall  of  1910 
after  4  years'  test,  the  first  10  ft  of  soil  on  the  com  plat  contained  22.8  in.  of 
water,  the  wheat  plat  14.2  in.,  and  the  summer  tillage  plat  nearly  20  in. 

Experiments  in  com  cultivation,  E.  Tabrao6  (if in.  Agr.  [Argentina]  Div. 
Ensefianza  Agr.  [Ptt&.],  4.  ser.,  1910,  No.  10,  pp.  14,  figs.  5). — ^The  author  states 
the  methods  and  describes  the  varieties  used  in  the  test  Morocho  and  Oriental 
produced  the  highest  grain  yield.  Piamontes  and  Quarantain  had  the  shortest 
growing  periods,  103  and  79  days,  respectively.  Tables  state  the  yield,  shelling 
percentage,  weight  per  hectoliter,  vegetation  period,  and  dates  of  planting 
germination,  and  maturity  for  each  variety  tested. 

Preliminary  observations  concerning  natural  crossing  In  cotton,  H.  A 
Allabd  {Amer.  Breeders  Mag.,  1  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  241-261,  figs.  2). — ^The  author 
regards  natural  crossing  as  an  overlooked  factor  in  cotton  breeding  and  dis- 
cusses the  arrangement  of  parent  types  to  determine  natural  crossing.  A  table 
shows  that  about  20  per  cent  of  the  bolls  observed  in  a  mixed  [Wanting  of  Keenan 
and  Okra  were  crosses,  but  he  believes  that  there  is  strong  probability  that 
40  per  cent  of  the  blossoms  may  be  crossed  and  that  crossing  is  beneficial  io 
selected,  but  detrimental  in  unselected,  cotton.  Gross  pollination  by  various 
insects  is  discussed  and  the  results  of  observations  of  bees  among  cotton 
blossoms  stated. 

Cotton  culture,  M.  Passon  {Die  Kultur  der  BaumwoUstaude.  Stuttgart, 
1910,  pp.  118,  figs.  1). — ^A  brief  history  of  the  cotton  plant  and  statement  of  its 
original  habitat  is  followed  by  a  classification  of  the  varieties  and  strains,  and 
discussions  of  its  climatic,  soil,  and  fertilizer  requirements,  the  preparation  and 
planting  of  the  seed,  managing  the  fields,  cultivating,  topping,  harvesting,  and 
ginning,  and  marketing  the  crop.  Ootton  breeding  and  the  utilization  of  the 
seed  and  its  products  are  also  dealt  with. 

The  chemistry  of  the  Kafir  com  kernel,  R.  O.  Baibd  {Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui. 
89,  pp.  3-15,  figs.  2).— The  author  finds  that  the  "  Kafir  kemel  ranks  close  to 
com  as  a  food,  as  shown  by  the  analyses  of  the  proximate  constituents."  Kafir 
com  and  Indian  com  are  estimated  to  contain  38  and  39.2  lb&  of  fermentable 
material  per  bushel  respectively,  capable  of  producing  18  and  19  lbs.  of 
alcohol  at  a  grain  cost  of  12  and  14  cts.  per  gallon  of  alcohol,  with  com  at  37i 
eta  and  Kafir  com  at  30  cts.  per  busheL  Kafir-com  fat  is  thought  to  excel 
com  oil  for  the  manufacture  of  soaps  and  fatty  acids  but  proved  valueless  as 
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a  lubricant  The  crop  removes  less  important  plant  food  from  the  soil  than  does 
com. 

Besnlts  of  analyses  and  of  determinations  of  the  constants  of  com  oil  are 
reported  and  digestion  experiments  of  the  station  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R., 
11,  p.  277;  12,  p.  872)  are  summarized.  Frequent  citations  are  given  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject 

The  chemical  composition  of  Kafir  com,  R.  O.  Baibd  and  C.  K.  Fbancis 
iJour,  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  2  {1910),  No.  12,  pp.  6S1-6S4,  fig.  Jf).--This 
article  presents  material  noted  above. 

[GrowinfiT  Pampas  ^rass  in  Mexico],  L.  BIabtIubz  (Estac.  Agr.  Ewpt.  San 
Juan  Bautista,  Tabasco,  Bol.  i,  pp.  8). — Suggestions  for  growing  Qynerium 
argenteum  are  followed  by  data  on  the  labor  cost  of  its  production  in  Mexico. 

[Experiments  in  peanut  culture],  A.  Sohulz  {Min.  Agr.  [Argentina}  Div. 
Ensenama  Agr.  [Pub.],  4.  «er.,  1910,  No.  11,  pp.  16,  figs.  5).— Paris  green  used 
at  a  strength  of  1 : 1,000  destroyed  the  vines,  so  early  planting  to  avoid  insect 
pests  is  advised.  Yields  obtained  on  light  strong,  and  clay  soils  are  reported 
in  tabular  form.  The  1,000-kemel  weight  from  hulls  containing  1,  2,  8,  and  4 
kernels  ranged  from  505.8  to  380.3  gm.  on  light  soil,  from  567.1  to  413  gm. 
on  strong  soil,  and  from  625  to  461.2  gm.  on  clay  soil.  The  shelling  percentages 
of  the  1,  2,  3,  and  4  kernel  legumes  were  71,  72,  74.3  and  74.7,  respectively. 

Itemized  statements  are  given  comparing  the  cost  of  production  of  the  crop  by 
laborers  v.  students,  and  oxoi  v.  horsea  Tests  indicate  that  hilling  is  dis- 
advantageous, especially  on  strong  land,  and  that  to  secure  uniform  germina- 
tion the  dry,  unshelled  seed  should  be  soaked  in  water  for  24  hours,  and  then 
kept  in  the  shade  for  about  36  hours,  or  until  the  germinating  kernels  burst 
the  hulls.    Planting  32  in.  apart  each  way  gave  too  much  space 

On  the  production  of  potatoes  of  a  high  starch  content,  W.  Christie 
(Tidsskr.  Norske  Landhr.,  17  (1910),  No.  9,  pp.  4S6-W^). —This  paper  gives 
an  account  of  potato  trials  conducted  at  the  Hedemarken  Experimoit  Station 
during  1906-1909  and  discusses  the  various  factors  that  influence  the  yield, 
quality,  and  general  value  of  the  potato  crop.  Successive  plantings  at  10-day 
intervals,  beginning  May  10,  showed  a  continuous  decrease  of  total  yield  and 
value  per  acre  of  crop  and  of  starch  percentage.  Planting  June  20  produced 
only  {  as  large  a  yield,  with  less  than  f  the  value  per  acre.  The  starch  ner* 
centage  fell  from  15.7  to  13.2. 

A  study  of  the  composition  of  the  rice  plant,  W.  P.  Kelley  and  A.  R. 
Thompson  (Hatoaii  8ta.  Bui.  21,  pp.  1-51,  charts  2). — ^The  earlier  rice  work  of 
the  station  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  137;  22,  p.  29)  is  briefly  reviewed,  and  studies  re- 
ported of  the  effect  of  fertilization  on  the  composition  of  the  rice  plant  the 
absorption  of  nutrients  by  the  plant  and  the  carbohydrates  found  in  it  with 
frequoit  references  to  other  work  bearing  upon  the  subject.  Data  are  presented 
for  two  different  crops  of  rice,  including  detailed  analyses  of  the  plants  Just 
before  the  formation  of  the  flower,  at  the  time  of  full  flower,  at  maturity,  and 
at  the  first  and  second  harvests.  The  authors  regard  their  conclusions,  as  drawn 
from  this  data,  as  preliminary  but  probably  correct 

Fertilization  with  nitrogen,  with  or  without  minerals,  markedly  increased 
growth  at  all  periods,  and  considerably  increased  the  percentage  of  nitrogen 
found  in  the  dry  matter  at  the  first  harvest  of  each  crop,  but  that  in  the 
matuied  plant  was  not  materially  changed  by  fertilizers.  Minerals  alone  or 
with  nitrogen  slightly  hicreased  the  growth  in  the  spring  crop  but  with  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  the  fall  growth. 

The  potash  content  at  every  period  of  growth  was  higher  after  the  application 
of  complete  fertilizer  than  when  nitrogen  alone  was  used.  A  decreased  absorp- 
tion of  potash  followed  the  application  of  minerals  alone. 
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Daring  the  first  period  of  growth  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  add  was 
influenced  by  fertilizers  but  not  subsequently.  The  percentages  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  did  not  vary  greatly  in  the  several  periods.  At  maturity  the  caldum 
is  largely  stored  in  the  leaves,  the  magnesium  in  the  grain.  The  hydroliiable 
carbohydrates  vary  inversely  with  the  nitrogen  absorbed 

During  the  early  growth  the  percentages  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  add,  and 
potash  are  high,  but  these  are  gradually  reduced  during  later  development 
Seasonal  variations  influence  growth  and  composition  especially  daring  the  first 
period.  When  two-thirds  grown  the  rice  plant  has  taken  up  about  four-fifths 
its  maximum  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  add,  and  nine-tenths  of  its  potash,  so 
fertilizers  should  be  applied  before  or  soon  after  planting. 

Reducing  sugars  occur  in  notable  quantities  at  all  stages  of  growth,  especially 
during  the  first  period.  Sucrose  occurs  as  a  trace  during  the  first  period  and  to 
the  extent  of  10.38  per  cent  during  the  second,  but  has  largely  been  converted 
into  starch  at  maturity.  Starch  gradually  increases  from  the  first  period  to 
maturity  when  it  is  largely  stored  in  the  grain.  P^itose-forming  bodies  con- 
stitute a  large  percentage  of  the  plant  at  every  stage,  reaching  practically  a 
maximum  at  flowering.  Cellulose  also  almost  reaches  a  maximum  in  the  second 
period  and  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  all  parts  of  the  plant  exc^  the  grain. 

Beport  of  the  Xrasno-XJfimsk  Industrial  School  for  1908,  S.  LEVOCHKm 
{Ah8.  in  Zhur.  Opytn.  Agron,  (Ruaa.  Jour.  ExpU  Landto.),  11  {1910),  No.  5,  p. 
402), — The  yield  of  winter  rye  was  increased  following  a  complete  teartiUser  74 
per  cent,  with  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  61  per  cent,  with  phosphorus  alone  44 
per  cent,  and  with  nitrogen  alone  22  per  cent  With  kainit  the  yidd  was  some- 
times lowered. 

Influence  of  the  depth  of  turning  under  artificial  fertilisers  on  the  yields 
of  sugar  beets,  V.  V.  Bukbaba  and  K.  F.  Mubashko  {Khozidistvo,  1909,  Noa. 
26,  21;  ahs.  in  Zhur.  Ofn/tn.  Agron,  {Russ.  Jour.  Expt.  Landio.),  11  {1910), 
No,  i,  pp.  110,  111). — ^These  experiments  were  carried  out  at  the  Kiev  Poly- 
technic Institute  in  1907  and  1908  on  small  plats  (49  sq.  ft.  each  in  1907  and 
204  sq.  ft  in  1908).  The  fertilizers  were  worked  under  at  depths  of  5,  10,  20, 
and  25  cm.  In  the  rather  rainy  year  1907  20  cul  proved  the  most  favorable 
depth,  while  in  the  rather  dry  year  1908  10  cm.  proved  the  optimum. 

Sugar  beet  culture  and  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  A.  Stir  and 
W.  Gbedingeb  {Der  Zuckerriihenbau  und  die  Fahrikation  den  Rubeneuckers. 
Vienna  and  Leipsic,  1910,  pp.  ¥111+667,  figs.  «75).— This  book  is  intended 
for  the  instruction  of  the  embryo  technologist  and  as  a  ready  refer^ice  for  the 
mature  sugar  manufacturer  and  beet  grower. 

Beport  of  Harvard  Experiment  Station,  B.  F.  Atkins  {Cuba  Mag,,  2  {1911), 
No.  5,  pp.  25-^9). — ^A  report  of  operations  with  sugar  cane  at  the  Harvard 
Experiment  Station  at  Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  where  experiments  with  economic 
tropical  plants  are  in  progress  under  the  auspices  of  Harvard  University. 

As  little  rain  fell  between  October  16,  1909,  and  June,  1910,  many  foreign  ' 
varieties  were  killed.    Reports  of  the  condition  of  the  seedling  canes  showing 
extracted  sucrose  in  excess  of  12  per  cent  are  given,  together  with  numerons 
analyses  of  seedlings  and  rattoon  canes. 

Work  of  experimental  stations  in  1900  {Canada  Dept,  Agr,,  TolHiooo  Div, 
Bui.  A9.  pp.  51,  pl8.  i2).— This  bulletin  consists  of  three  article& 

I.  Experimental  stations  for  the  growing  of  tohacco,  F.  Gharlan. — The  author 
gives  a  brief  progress  report  of  work  done  at  the  St  Jacques,  St  G^saire,  and 
Harrow  stations. 

II.  Work  of  the  tobacco  division  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  1909,  O.  Che- 
valier.— ^This  is  a  progress  report  of  work  done  in  continuance  of  that  already 
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Doted  (E.  S.  R.  22  p.  337).  The  work  done  at  St.  Jacques  and  St.  G^saire  is 
described  in  detail.  Hybrid,  Comstock,  and  Sumatra  produced  the  highest 
yields,  1,875,  980,  and  875  lbs.  per  acre,  respectively.  In  a  fertilizer  test  the 
maximum  yield  of  1,128  lbs.  per  acre  followed  the  application  of  500  lbs.  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  300  lbs.  each  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  superphosphate, 
and  15  tons  of  farmyard  manure,  per  acre.  The  same  mixture  without  super- 
phosphate yielded  1,026  lbs.  Notes  are  given  on  the  plant  characteristics  and 
the  yields  of  the  different  varieties  grown.  The  Big  Ohio  yielded  over  2,000 
lbs.  per  acre,  and  will  be  further  tested. 

III.  Experimental  work  carried  on  in  1909,  W.  A.  Bamet — In  a  test  of  6 
varieties,  Reid  Yellow  D^it  produced  the  maximum  com  yield  of  more  than  135 
bu.  per  acre.  Oats  proved  ill  adapted  to  the  soils,  and  were  replaced  by  wheat, 
which  proved  the  better  nurse  crop  for  clover. 

Plant  bed  work  indicates  that  cigar  varieties  were  ready  for  transplanting 
from  5  to  8  days  earlier  than  others.  Virginia  type  beds  had  to  be  changed 
from  a  cotton  to  a  glass  covering  to  obtain  sufficiently  early  plants.  Nitrate  of 
soda  stimulated  plant  growth  successfully,  especially  in  the  final  stages,  but  did 
not  benefit  germination.  The  temperature  ranged  from  9  to  27°  F.  higher  under 
glass  than  under  cotton,  notably  in  the  afternoon.  An  application  of  625  lbs. 
of  sulphate  of  ampionia,  375  lbs.  each  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  superphosphate, 
and  15  tons  of  manure  per  acre  was  followed  by  a  yield  of  2,424  lbs.  of  tobacco 
per  acre,  or  more  than  twice  that  grown  on  the  check  plat.  Less  than  18  lbs. 
difference  in  yield  followed  the  use  of  375  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash  instead  of 
625  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  each  being  used  with  375  lbs.  superphosphate.  In 
curing  experiments  the  process  was  completed  with  yellow  tobacco  in  from 
3  to  5  days  by  artificial  heat.  Formulas  are  given  for  guidance  in  curing  yellow 
and  Hurley  tobaccos. 

Tobacco  growing  in  British  Columbia,  F.  Charlan  (Canada  Dept.  Agr,, 
Tobacco  Div.  Bui.  AlOy  pp.  IS). — ^This  bulletin  contains  suggestions  for  pro- 
spective tobacco  growers  in  British  (Columbia. 

Notes  on  the  history  and  changes  of  varieties  of  tobacco  in  Cuba, 
A.  Ponce  de  Leon  (Estac.  Expt.  Agron,  Cuba  Circ.  S8,  pp.  19SIt,  pis.  4). — The 
author  gives  historical  and  botanical  notes  on  each  of  a  number  of  Cuban 
tobaccos,  and  states  the  relative  frequence  of  their  occurrence  in  the  tobacco 
fields. 

How  to  Increase  the  yield  of  wheat  In  California,  G.  W.  Shaw  (California 
Sia.  Bui.  211,  pp.  255-S16,  figs.  28). — This  bulletin  summarizes  field  and  lab- 
oratory investigations  of  cereal  growing  at  the  California  cereal  stations  at 
Tulare,  Davis,  and  Ceres,  covering  several  years  and  in  part  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department 

In  40  trials  conducted  during  3  years  on  the  university  farm  at  Davis  with 
the  average  precipitation  about  20  in.,  deep  plowing  has  produced  a  higher 
wheat  yield  than  shallow  plowing  by  8.11  bu.  per  acre,  a  percentage  increase  of 
37.40.  The  barley  yield  was  increased  6.68  bu.  per  acre  or  9.70  per  cent,  and 
the  succeeding  barley  crop  8.04  bu.  per  acre  or  46.50  per  cent  The  importance 
of  sunmner  fallow  and  a  well  prepared  seed  bed  are  emphasized.  Disking  as  a 
preparation  for  spring  seeding  resulted  in  a  yield  of  3.1  bu.  per  acre  more 
barley  than  plowing. 

In  experiments  testing  the  effect  of  deep  plow^g  and  green  manuring  the 
land  was  plowed  about  8  in.  deep  at  the  time  of  turning  under  the  crop,  then 
either  disked  or  treated  with  the  subsurface  packer.  The  principal  results  are 
stated  in  the  following  table : 
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EUect  of  deep  pUnoing  and  green-manure  crops  on  wheat  yield. 

Preceding  trentment  or  crop. 


Yield  at 
DaTii. 
1907-10. 


Bare  fallow 

Horsebeans  (tamed  under) 

Canadian  field  peas  (tamed  ander) . 

Wheat  after  wheat 

Rye  and  vetch  (turned  under) 

Bye  (tamed  under) 

Bur  clover  (turned  under) 


"  One  year  only. 

The  Ceres  soil  is  sandy,  that  at  Davis  is  heavy,  normally  richer  in  hmnns, 
and  more  retentive  of  moisture.  The  fourth  plat  at  the  Ceres  station  was 
summer  fallowed  In  1906  and  produced  yields  of  41  and  26  bu.,  re^;)ectlvely, 
in  1907  and  1908. 

Among  crops  to  be  used  for  green  manuring  the  author  believes  that  the 
most  favorable  immediate  results  can  probably  be  secured  by  the  use  of  rye 
and  that  the  experiments  indicate  the  determining  factor  to  be  the  "mass 
of  green  stuff  that  can  be  introduced  into  the  soil  rather  than  the  character 
of  the  material."  In  the  Sacramento  Valley  peas  seeded  at  the  rate  of  about 
100  lbs.  per  acre  have  given  good  results  but  on  the  lighter  soil  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  they  do  not  make  so  rank  a  growth. 

In  a  fertilizer  test  at  Davis  the  highest  wheat  yields,  44.7  and  42.6  bu.  per 
acre  respectively,  followed  applications  of  (1)  ICK)  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
(2)  100  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  240  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash  per  acre.  The 
highest  barley  yield,  22.1  bu.  per  acre,  followed  an  application  of  100  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  2,650  lbs.  hydrated  lime  per  acre,  while  applications  of  (1) 
200  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  400  lbs.  superphosphate  and  (2)  100  lbs.  nitrate 
of  soda,  1,0(X)  lbs.  superphosphate,  and  120  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash  per  acre 
were  followed-  by  a  yield  of  18.3  bu.  in  each  case.  The  general  conduaions 
drawn  from  this  series  of  ^cperlments  are  summarized  in  the  f (blowing  table: 

General  effect  of  various  fertilizers  on  S  years*  yields  of  cereals  at  Davis, 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Fertilizer. 

Treated 
plat. 

Check. 

Increase. 

Fertiliser. 

Treated 
plat. 

Check. 

Increase. 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Siiperphosphate 

Bu. 

84.80 
82.24 
84.9 

Bu. 
83.06 
83.08 
84.1 

Bu. 
1.24 
a.  79 
.8 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Superphosphate 

Bu. 
17.1 
16.7 
16.2 

Bu. 

15.0 
14.1 
1&2 

Bu. 
2.1 
2.6 
1.0 

«  Decrease. 

A  table  states  the  results  of  cooperative  tests  of  superphosphate  on  oats, 
wheat,  and  barley  grown  on  various  clay  and  loam  soils. 

Drilling  was  followed  by  a  yield  of  6.37  bu.  per  acre  of  barley  over  broadcast 
seeding.  The  wheat  yield  was  similarly  Increased  3.25  bu.  per  acre  or  10.3 
per  cait.  Four  years*  tests  indicate  that  wheat  sown  before  December  20 
produced  4.07  bu.  per  acre,  or  10.14  per  cent  more  than  that  sown  after  January 
25.    The  barley  yield  was  Increased  14.89  bu.  or  30.5  per  coit 

Many  samples  of  common  wheats  about  to  be  used  for  seed  were  sieve-graded 
for  comparison  against  a  standard  lot  of  the  same  variety  and  the  resolta  V^ 
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ported  in  tabular  form.  Pinched  seed  gave  a  92  per  cent  germination  test  but 
tbe  plantlets  were  weak. 

Over  50  per  cent  of  the  untreated  wheat  was  destroyed  by  smut  in  a  test  in 
which  but  0.33  per  cent  of  that  treated  with  bluestone  was  lost,  0.98  per  cent  of 
that  treated  with  antifungi,  a  proprietary  mixture,  11  per  cent  with  a  1 : 1,000 
sulphuric-acid  solution,  0.58  per  cait  with  a  1 :  500  sulphuric-acid  solution.  No 
smutted  heads  appeared  after  the  use  of  a  formalin  solution  (1  lb.  to  50  gal.  of 
water).  These  figures  represent  average  results  obtained  with  5  varieties.  A 
machine  for  use  in  treating  wheat  to  prevent  smut  is  described. 

Copper  sulphate  dissolved  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  in  2  gal.  of  water  and  applied 
at  the  rate  of  100  gal.  per  acre  killed  young  mustard  and  radish  plants  as  well 
as  various  other  weeds  without  permanent  injury  to  any  cereals.  The  grain 
blades  turned  brown  but  resumed  their  usual  color  within  10  days.  One  appli- 
cation of  iron  sulphate  at  the  rate  of  140  lbs.  per  acre  killed  about  65  per  cent 
of  the  mustard. 

Tables  are  given  showing  the  yields  and  more  important  vegetative  charac- 
teristics of  a  large  number  of  varieties  and  hybrids  tested.  A  test  of  12  varie- 
ties indicates  that  "  the  wheats  of  spreading  type  have  not  equaled  the  upright 
growing  varieties,"  and  that  they  are  not  suited  to  local  conditions  In  Califor- 
nia. The  hybrid  wheats  were  mostly  of  the  spreading  type  and  the  author  re- 
gards it  as  "  very  doubtful  whether  they  can  ever  be  made  desirable  wheats  for 
California.^  In  a  test  of  18  erect-growing  wheats  at  Modesto  and  Ceres  during 
1907-10  the  highest  average  yield,  51.4  Uu.  per  acre,  was  produced  by  Bolo 
Blanco,  Cereal  Investigations  No.  2921.  In  a  test  of  9  durum  wheats  during 
1908-9  the  highest  2  year  average,  40  bu.  per  acre,  was  produced  by  Marouani^ 
Cereal  Investigations  No.  2235-2.  In  a  3-year  test  of  wheat  varieties  at  Tulare, 
Theiss  Cal.  No.  990,  produced  an  average  yield  of  43  bu.  per  acre,  the  highest 
among  the  spreading  varieties.  The  highest  3-year  average  yield  of  any  erect- 
growing  variety  was  47.5  bu.  produced  by  the  variety  Cal.  No.  907. 

Tables  state  the  result  of  tests  of  numerous  wheat  varieties  at  Davis  and  In 
the  Sacramento  Valley  during  1907-10  in  which  the  results  of  seeding  before 
and  after  December  20  were  compared. 

The  Chul  and  Fretes  varieties  are  discussed  as  promising  wheats  for  Cali- 
fornia. Historical  and  other  data  relative  to  them  are  presented,  in  part  from 
sources  already  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  852;  23,  p.  338). 

In  milling  tests  Chul  proved  about  1  per  cent  higher  in  gluten  than  the  ordi- 
nary California  wheats,  but  was  objected  to  by  millers  because  of  its  hardness 
and  the  fact  that  its  volume  *'  is  slightly  less  than  some  other  wheats.  But  to 
offset  this,  its  yield  of  flour  is  somewhat  greater  and  the  absorptive  capacity  of 
the  flour  is  higher.'*  The  average  yields  of  Fretes  and  White  Australian  wheats 
at  the  stations  in  Stanislaus  and  Yolo  counties  were  44.65  and  38.3  bu.  per  acre 
respectively,  and  milling  tests  showed  wet  gluten  contents  of  40  and  38  per  cent 
respectively.  Analyses  comparing  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  6  varieties 
are  reported. 

Memorandum  on  Indian  wheat  for  the  British  market,  J.  Wilson  {Agr, 
Research  Inst.  Pusa  [India]  Bui,  20, 1910,  pp.  40),— This  paper  presents  studies 
on  Indian  wheat  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  demand  for  it  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Tables  present  statistical  data  on  the  imports  of  wheat  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  exports  from  India,  and  wheat  production  and  prices  in  the 
2  countries,  and  these  subjects  and  the  cleanness,  purity,  quality,  uniformity, 
moisture  content,  milling  qualities,  strength,  and  color  of  wheats  of  India  are  dis- 
cussed. Suggestions  are  given  to  Indian  growers  and  experts,  and  British  millers 
are  urged  to  establish  certahi  standards  as  to  the  wheat  which  they  will  receive. 
93315*— No.  7—11 i 
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The  wheat  industiT  and  partienlarly  its  orgranization  in  Prance,  L.  Gou- 
MEB  (Le  Commerce  du  BU  et  8p4cialement  de  son  OrffatUsation  en  France, 
Poitiers,  1909,  pp.  2S1). —This  thesis  gives  in  part  1  a  liistorical  sketch  of  the 
commerce  in  wheat,  in  part  2  an  account  of  the  modem  organization  of  the 
wheat  industry  in  France,  and  in  part  3  descriptions  of  the  industry  in  the 
United  States,  Russia,  and  Argentina  as  exporting  countries  and  of  England 
and  Qermany  as  importing  countries. 

At  the  present  time  France  is  regarded  as  liolding  a  unique  position  among 
nations  in  tliat  so  far  as  wheat  is  concerned  she  provides  her  own  needs  only. 
The  tariff  protective  system,  it  is  maintained,  has  enabled  France  to  develop 
agriculture  advantageously  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  propheried  that 
under  a  wise  protective  policy  in  the  future  that  country  will  become  a  wheat- 
exporting  nation. 

A  bibliography  of  French  literature  on  the  subject  is  included. 

The  distinguishing  characters  of  the  seeds  of  quack-grass  and  of  certain 
wheat-grasses,  F.  H.  HnxMAN  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Ore  75, 
pp.  9,  figs.  7). — ^The  author  finds  that  quack-grass  seed  is  a  common  impurity 
of  awnless  brome-grass  {Bromus  inermis)  and  certain  other  commercial  seeds, 
especially  those  imported  from  Europe.  "The  most  evident  identifying  char- 
acters of  quack-grass  and  wheat-grass  seeds  appear  in  the  spikelets  and  tlidr 
glumes.''  Directions  are  given  for  distinguishing  seeds  of  quack-grass  {Agro- 
pyron  repens),  slender  wheat-grass  (A.  tenerum),  and  western  wheat-grass 
(A.  oooidentale) ,  from  those  of  brome-gras& 

Injurious  weeds  common  in  South  Dakota,  C.  Willis  and  W.  L.  Bublisok 
{South  Dakota  Sta.  Circ.  i,  pp.  16,  figs.  6). — This  circular  deals  with  the  Russian 
thistle,  Canada  thistle,  wild  oats,  quack  grass,  wild  buckwheat,  and  pigeon 
grass,  discussing  the  damage  done  to  crops,  and  suggesting  renedies. 

Seed  inspection  (Maine  Sta.  Off.  Insp.  28,  pp.  125-UO). — A  discu8si(Hi  of 
seed  analysis  is  followed  by  tables  stating  the  results  of  purity  tests  of  samples 
taken  in  1910  and  the  frequency  of  occurrence  in  these  samples  of  each  of  81 
kinds  of  weed  seed. 

Testing  farm  seeds  in  the  home  and  in  the  rural  school,  F.  H.  HnxMAir 
{U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  428,  pp.  47,  figs.  S2). — ^A  discussion  of  seed 
trade  conditions  and  the  purposes  of  seed  tests  is  followed  by  detailed  direc- 
tions for  making  purity  and  germination  tests  on  each  of  the  principal  kinds 
of  grass,  grain,  and  clover  seeds,  and  for  making  or  securing  the  apparatus 
used. 

HOSTICTriTTTBE. 

The  manuring  of  market-garden  crops,  B.  Dyeb  and  F.  W.  E.  Shbivixl 
(London,  1910,  new  ed.  rev.,  pp.  144,  pis.  22). — ^The  authors  have  been  conduct- 
ing manuring  experiments  with  vegetables  and  fruit  crops  for  the  past  17 
years,  the  experiments  with  a  number  of  these  crops  having  run  through  the 
whole  period.  The  results  for  the  first  7  years,  with  an  outline  of  the  experi- 
ments, have  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  961),.And  the  present  report 
summarizes  the  results  secured  for  various  periods  during  the  16  years  ended 
in  1909  with  caulifiower,  cabbage,  Brussels  sprouts,  lettuce,  globe  artichokes, 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  carrots,  parsnips,  celery,  spinach,  beet  roots,  rhubarb, 
potatoes,  onions,  leeks,  aspal-agus,  lucem,  beans,  peas,  gooseberries,  currants, 
raspberries,  plums,  strawberries,  apples,  and  cobnuts. 

In  most  cases  recomm^idations  are  given  for  manuring  the  crops,  exc^t  that 
in  the  case  of  the  tree  fruits  the  experiments  have  not  been  continued  sufficiently 
long  to  warrant  general  conclusions.    The  results  of  the  experiments  as  a 
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whole  appear  to  largely  support  those  prevlonsly  noted.  While  the  use  of 
manure  is  adyantageous  to  a  number  of  crops,  a  large  portion  of  the  manure 
can  be  economically  replaced  by  cheaper  commercial  fertilizers. 

The  farmer's  ve^retable  garden,  W.  H.  Wicks  (Idaho  8ta.  Bui.  69,  pp.  49, 
figs.  10,  dgms,  2). — ^The  record  for  2  years  is  given  of  a  f-acre  vegetable  garden 
established  in  the  spring  of  1908  on  the  horticultural  grounds  of  the  Idaho 
Station  for  the  purpose  of  securing  definite  data  on  methods  of  culture,  yield, 
cost  of  production,  and  the  advisability  of  maintaining  such  a  garden  on  the 
farms  in  Idaho. 

The  value  of  the  prooucts  from  the  i-acre  in  1908  was  $82.19  with  net 
profits  of  $57.41;  the  corresponding  value  in  1909  was  $98.38  with  net  profits 
of  $79.22.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  by  Judicious  arrangement  of  the 
garden  a  continuous  supply  of  vegetables  may  be  secured  throughout  the 
season.  A  plan  is  given  of  a  farmer's  vegetable  garden,  together  with  cul- 
tural suggestions  on  farm  garden  crops  and  recomm^ided  varieties. 

Export  of  cucambers  {Affr.  Jowr.  Union  8o.  Africa,  1  (1911),  No.  1,  p.  7). — 
According  to  this  item  experimental  shipments  of  cucumbers  from  Natal  to 
England  proved  a  complete  failure  and  the  exportation  of  this  crop  from  South 
Africa  to  England  is  considered  impracticable. 

Selected  strains  of  nursery  stock  (New  England  Homestead,  62  (1911), 
No.  12,  pp.  471,  ^72). — ^The  opinions  of  several  leading  horticulturists  are  given 
relative  to  the  value  of  selected  scions  for  the  propagation  of  nursery  stoclc 
with  special  reference  to  the  breeding  of  so-called  pedigreed  fruit  trees. 

Contribution  to  the  physiolofiry  of  the  fir^af t. — ^Inflaence  of  the  stock  on 
the  scion,  G.  Rivi^ire  and  G.  Bailhache  (Jour.  8oe,  Nat.  Hort.  France,  4.  ser., 
12  (1911),  Feb,,  pp.  95,  96), — In  continuation  of  previous  investigations  (B.  S. 
R.,  20,  p.  1131)  the  results  are  given  of  experiments  with  pears  of  a  number 
of  varieties  grafted  on  the  quince  and  on  seedling  stock.  Analysis  of  the  must 
of  fruits  from  these  various  grafts  showed  that  its  density  is  slightly  higher 
for  all  the  varieties  of  fruits  harvested  from  the  scions  grafted  on  quince  than 
from  those  grafted  on  seedlings.  The  total  sugar  content  and  the  proportion 
of  saccharose  and  of  acidity  are  likewise  more  elevated.  The  results  as  a 
whole  indicate  that  the  stock  either  increases  or  lessens  the  faculties  of  the 
scion. 

Cleft  grafting,  C.  O.  CJours  (Netccomerstown,  Ohto,  1910,  pp.  4S,  pis.  8). — ^A 
popular  treatise  on  deft  grafting. 

Cold  storage,  precooling,  and  shipping  deciduous  fruit,  A.  V.  Stubenrauch 
(Proc.  Oreg.  State  Hort.  8oc.,  25  (1910),  pp.  S1-S8),— The  author  discusses 
the  various  factors  having  important  Influences  on  the  keeping  quality  of 
fruit  products,  as  determined  in  the  fruit  storage  investigations  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Departmoit  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  840) 
during  the  past  8  years. 

The  following  factors  are  considered:  The  place  of  production,  method  of 
culture,  seasonal  influence,  proper  stage  of  maturity  for  storing,  influence  of 
handling  on  keeping  quality,  and  influence  of  prompt  cooling. 

The  precooling  of  fruit,  A.  V.  Stubenrauch  (Cal.  Fruit  Grower,  43  (1911), 
Nos.  1181,  pp.  11-14;  1182,  pp.  4,  5).— A  popular  discussion  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  precooling  fruit  as  evolved  in  the  fruit  storage  and  marketing 
Investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  840). 

The  fruits  of  Germany  (Deutschland's  Ohstsorten,  1-6  (1905-1910),  Nos. 
1-18,  pis.  144,  fiffs.  54,  with  descriptive  text). — ^This  serial  publication,  which  is 
edited  by  Muller  of  Dlemltz,  Grau  of  KQrl)elltz,  and  Blssmann  of  Gotha  In 
cooperation  with  a  great  numl)er  of  German  pomologists,  comprises  descriptive 
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accounts  of  German  fruits.  It  was  issued  for  the  first  time  in  1905,  and  • 
sists  of  annual  sets  of  3  parts  each,  with  descriptions  of  4  Tarieties  of  fruit 
in  each  part.  Under  each  variety  is  given  its  ripening  period*  name,  history, 
a  teclmical  description  of  the  fruit,  the  important  characteristics  of  the  fruit 
and  tree,  and  the  commercial  importance  and  uses  of  the  fruit,  together  with 
any  unfavorable  qualities. 

The  annual  sets  thus  far  noted  take  up  varieties  of  apples  and  pearsi  The 
full  page  color  plates  showing  the  twig  and  fruit,  including  transvo-se  and 
radial  sections,  together  with  the  half-tone  plates  showing  the  character  of 
the  tree  growth,  are  important  features  of  the  work. 

The  apple  in  Pennsylvania:  Varieties,  planting,  and  gr^xieral  care,  J.  P. 
Stewabt  (Pennsylvania  Sta.  Bui.  106,  pp.  S-20,  figs,  S), — ^This  bolletin  com- 
prises a  r^um6  of  observations  on  apple  culture  in  P^msylvania  made  by  the 
author  in  connection  with  the  orcharding  investigations  beUig  conducted  by 
the  station  in  cooperation  with  apple  growers  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
a  report  on  which  progress  has  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  341). 

The  following  phases  are  discussed :  Securing  early  returns,  cultural  methods 
and  fertilization,  purchase  and  planting  of  trees,  forming  the  heads  and  pnm- 
Ing,  protection  of  trees,  spraying,  thinning,  picldng,  handling,  and  packing  of 
apples,  soils,  and  varieties.  In  the  descriptive  list  of  varieties  the  relative 
commercial  importance  is  indicated,  and  the  varieties  are  further  grouped 
according  to  their  value  in  different  sections  of  Pennsylvania  and  according  to 
their  period  of  maturity. 

The  avocado  in  southern  California,  F.  W.  Popenoe  (Pomona  CoL  Jour. 
Econ.  Bot,  1  (1911),  No.  i,  pp.  3-^h  fiffs.  J5).— With  the  view  of  eliminating 
the  loss  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  industry  from 
the  planting  of  useless  varieties,  the  author  has  brought  together  notes  on  tlie 
culture  and  varieties  of  avocados  in  southern  California.  A  list  is  given  of  tiie 
varieties  known  in  California  arranged  according  to  g^ieral  characters  and 
possible  usage,  together  with  a  provisional  key  and  descriptions  of  practically 
all  the  varieties  in  cultivation  in  California  and  elsewhere. 

A  new  plum  from  the  lake  region  of  Florida,  R.  M.  Habpeb  (Torreyo, 
11  (1911),  No,  S,  pp.  64-67). — The  author  describes  a  dwarf  plum  discovered  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tavares,  Fla.,  in  1909,  and  for  which  he  proposes  the  name 
Prunns  geniciUata. 

Contributions  to  the  history  and  bibliogrraphy  of  the  roselle,  P.  J.  WESfzs 
(Bui.  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  S8  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  91-98,  figs.  «).— This  consists  of 
notes  on  references  to  the  roselle  (HiJHscus  sabdariffa)  in  early  botanical 
literature. 

Tea  culture  in  the  Preanger  Begency,  Lovink  (De  Theecuiiure  in  de 
Preanger  Regentschappen.  Buitenzorg:  Qovt.,  1910,  pp.  JH,  pis.  5,  dgm.  1,  map 
1). — This  embraces  the  results  of  an  investigation  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  relative  to  the  native  tea  industry  in  the 
Preanger  Regency.  It  briefly  reviews  the  history  of  tea  culture  and  experi- 
ments conducted  to  improve  the  industry,  describes  and  studies  the  natife 
methods  of  culture,  and  suggests  methods  for  improving  the  industry  from  an 
economic  and  cultural  standpoint. 

A  handbook  of  tropical  gardening  and  planting  with  special  reference  to 
Ceylon,  H.  F.  Macmillan  (Colombo,  Ceylon,  1910,  pp.  XII +524+ XVI,  f9^ 
i5i). —This  work  includes  practically  all  commercial  and  ornamental  cultures 
in  the  Tropics. 

Section  1,  which  deals  with  the  principles  of  gard^lng,  discusses  in  detail 
climate,  soils,  plant  life  and  nutrition,  plant  food,  soil  bacteria,  etc,  manurea, 
green  manuring,  soil  operations,  propagation,  cultural  operations,  garden  and 
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estate  tools  and  impl^nents,  and  laying  out  a  garden ;  section  2  contains  descrip- 
tions of  and  cultural  notes  on  tropical,  subtropical,  and  temperate  fruits  and 
Tegetables  suitable  for  planting  at  different  elevations,  spices  of  the  Tropics, 
condiments  and  seasoning  herbs ;  section  3  deals  in  a  similar  manner  with  the 
materials  for  ornamental  and  protective  planting  in  the  Tropics,  including  trees, 
shrubs,  herbaceous  perennials,  annuals*  biennials,  tuberous  plants,  orchids, 
ferns,  water  plants,  sand-binding  plants,  etc. ;  and  section  4  takes  up  the  stand- 
ard and  minor  products  of  Ceylon,  as  well  as  a  number  of  miscellaneous  prod- 
ucts such  as  drugs,  oils,  dyes,  fibers,  guttahs,  tans,  vegetable-wax,  etc.  CJon- 
sideration  is  also  given  to  perfume-yielding  plants,  honey  plants,  ornamental  or 
curious  seeds,  pasture,  grazing,  and  fodder  plants,  edible  herbs  and  flowers, 
garden  and  estate  enemies  and  friends,  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases  with 
remedial  measures,  transport  and  packing  of  plants,  seeds,  flowers,  etc.,  storing 
of  seeds,  useful  refer^ices,  and  calendars  of  work  for  different  districts  of 
Ceylon. 

To  facilitate  reference  considerable  use  has  been  made  of  tabular  forms  con- 
taining the  most  essential  partlculara  A  bibliography  of  works  consulted  is 
given. 

Iiandscape  gardening.— How  to  lay  out  a  garden,  E.  Kemp  {New  York 
and  London,  1911,  i.  ed.,  pp.  XXII-\-292,  pU.  20,  figs,  7P).— The  present  edition 
of  this  English  work  has  been  edited,  revised,  and  adapted  to  North  American 
conditions  by  F.  A.  Waugh.  It  is  stated  that  in  revising  the  work  the  aim  has 
be«i  to  preserve  the  advice  given  by  the  author,  except  in  case  of  methods 
which  have  been  outgrown  as  a  result  of  the  general  improvemoit  in  the  art 
of  landscape  gardening.  Where  mere  changes  in  fasliion  have  occurred,  the 
author's  views  are  retained,  accompanied  by  notes  on  the  present  American 
idea& 

The  successive  chapters  discuss  the  choice  of  a  location,  what  to  avoid,  gen- 
eral principles,  the  several  styles,  practical  considerations,  particular  objects, 
special  features,  various  accessories,  and  practical  directions. 

AntirrhiniiDis:  Their  history,  culture,  and  uses,  F.  W.  Habvet  (London 
11911],  1.  ed,,  pp,  20,  figs.  19). — ^A  popular  treatise  on  the  culture  of  snapdragons. 

FOBESTBY. 

Sixth  conference  of  the  International  Union  of  Forestry  Experimental 
Stations,  W.  Somebviixe  (Quart.  Jour,  Forestry,  5  (1911),  No,  1,  pp.  45-48). — 
A  brief  report  of  the  conference  held  in  Belgium  In  September,  1910. 

The  use  of  artificial  manures  in  silviculture  was  the  subject  of  many  papers, 
discussions,  and  demonstrations.  The  reports  as  a  whole  Indicated  that  fer- 
tilizers may  be  used  to  advantage  on  the  very  poorest  classes  of  soil  as  a  means 
of  enabling  young  trees  to  get  through  the  most  critical  period  of  their  growth. 
From  a  purely  financial  point  of  view,  however,  the  use  of  artificial  manure  is 
rarely  Justified. 

The  discussion  relative  to  the  needle-cast  disease  of  Scots  and  some  other 
pines,  which  is  due  to  the  attacks  of  a  minute  fungus,  Lophodermium  pinastri, 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  intensity  of  the  attack  depends  much  on  the  strain 
of  pine  grown,  and  hence  the  desirability  of  procuring  seeds  from  disease- 
resisting  strains  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  652). 

Leaf  key  to  the  trees  of  the  Northern  States'  and  Canada,  and  a  botanical 
glossary,  R.  B.  Hough  (LotovUle,  N,  Y,,  1910,  pp,  49,  pi,  1), — In  this  key, 
which  is  intended  to  be  supplemental  to  more  comprehensive  manuals  and 
treatises  on  trees,  the  aim  has  been  to  include  normal  leaf  types  of  all  of  the 
generaUy  accepted  native  and  naturalized  trees  north  of  the  latitude  of  the 
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northern  boundary  of  North  Carolina  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Monntain&  As  a 
further  means  of  identification,  brief  descriptions  of  the  fruits  have  also  been 
included.     \ 

Forest  conditions  of  the  Ozark  region  of  Missouri,  S.  J.  Record  {Mii^ouri 
8ta.  Bui.  89,  pp,  199-^80,  figs.  6,  map  1). — ^This  report  was  prepared  by  the 
Forest  Service  of  this  Departmoit  in  cooperation  with  the  Missouri  Statiou 
with  the  view  of  furnishing  accurate  information  concerning  the  forest  resources 
of  the  Ozark  region  for  use  as  a  basis  for  future  legislation,  taxation,  and 
forest  management  and  of  making  recommendations  for  inaugurating  a  new 
state  forestry  policy. 

It  contains  a  general  discussion  of  the  region  relative  to  its  physiography, 
ownership  of  land,  taxation,  industries,  and  transportation  facilities,  forest 
descriptions  by  counties  and  by  types,  second  growth  and  r^roduction,  sllricai 
descriptions  of  the  most  Important  trees,  damage  to  the  forests  by  various 
agencies,  Including  destructive  lumbering,  fire,  insects  and  diseases,  wind,  and 
animals,  information  relative  to  the  various  timber  and  minor  forest  industries, 
conclusions  and  recomm^idatlons,  and  a  list  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
Ozark  region.    A  map  locating  the  various  forest  types  is  appended. 

Breeding  and  use  of  tree  crops,  J.  R.  Smith  (Amer,  Breeders  Mag^  1 
(1910),  No.  2,  pp.  8&-91).'—A  paper  delivered  before  the  American  Breeders 
Association  in  1910  in  which  the  author  advocates  the  systematic  breeding  of 
tree  crops  from  the  standpoint  of  forage  for  beast  and  food  for  man.  Si^- 
gestions  relative  to  the  improvement  of  various  nut  trees,  mulberries,  sugar 
maples,  persimmons,  and  foreign  species,  including  basket  wood,  bush  forage, 
paper  plants,  etc.  are  given,  together  with  remarks  on  the  adjustment  of  tree 
crops  that  have  already  been  evolved. 

Breeding  to  improve  physical  qualities  of  timber,  G.  L.  Glothieb  (Amer. 
Breeders  Mag,,  1  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  26 1-26S) .—In  this  paper  the  author  points 
out  a  number  of  variations  occurring  in  timber  of  the  same  ^>ecieB  with  tbe 
view  of  stimulating  foresters  to  systematic  attempts  at  improving  the  physical 
qualities  of  timber. 

The  relative  durability  of  post  timbers,  J.  J.  Csumlet  (Ohio  8ta.  BuL 
219,  pp.  605-640,  figs.  18). — ^With  the  view  of  determining  the  relative  durability 
of  different  kinds  of  wood  in  contact  with  soil,  an  examination  was  made  of 
292  fences,  containing  30,160  posts  made  out  of  the  following  kinds  of  wood: 
Osage  orange,  locust,  red  cedar,  mulberry,  white  cedar,  catalpa,  chestnut  oat, 
honey  locust,  sassafras,  and  black  ash.  The  fences  examined  were  mostly  In 
Ohio  but  included  a  number  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Texas  to  gain 
information  relative  to  the  hardy  catalpa  and  the  Osage  orange,  which  woods 
have  not  been  used  long  in  Ohio.  This  bulletin  describes  the  method  of  pro- 
curing data,  including  the  blank  forms  used,  summarizes  the  data  secured  show- 
ing the  kind  of  timber  from  which  the  posts  were  made,  the  size  of  post,  the 
age  or  time  of  service,  the  number  sound  and  rotten,  and  the  percentage  of 
sound  posts,  and  comments  on  a  number  of  fences  tbiat  have  some  point  of 
special  interest 

A  table  based  on  the  data  secured  is  given  showing  an  estimate  of  the  last- 
ing quality  of  the  different  kinds  of  timber.  In  durability  Osage  orange  ap- 
pears to  be  far  superior  to  the  other  woods.  Yellow  locust  and  red  cedar  come 
next,  followed  by  mulberry,  white  cedar,  catalpa,  chestnut,  oak,  and  black  ash. 
As  a  rule  the  durability  of  honey  locusts,  sassafras,  black  walnut,  white  walnnt, 
and  elm  are  poor.  The  results  obtained  in  this  study  taid  to  show  that  the 
durability  of  timbers  such  as  the  chestnut  and  the  hardy  catalpa  liave  beeo 
overestimated. 
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Among  the  facts  broaght  ont  by  the  investigation,  it  was  found  that  large 
posts  usually  last  longer  than  small  ones  of  the  same  wood.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference which  end  of  the  post  is  put  in  the  ground,  except  that  preference 
should  be  given  to  the  sounder  or  larger  end.  In  stiff  clay  soil  the  posts  g«i- 
erally  rot  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  whereas  in  porous,  sandy,  or 
^rayelly  soil,  they  usually  rot  throughout  the  buried  portion.  Posts  standing 
in  constantly  wet  soils  last  longer  than  in  soils  which  are  alternately  wet  and 
dry.  Seasoning  does  not  seem  to  have  any  marked  effect  on  durability.  Tim- 
ber growing  rapidly  and  in  the  oi)en  is  not  so  good  as  the  same  variety  growing 
in  the  woods.  The  evidence  appears  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  good  time  to  cut 
posts  Just  as  the  tree  begins  to  grow  in  early  spring.  The  wood  at  the  center 
of  the  tree  is  not  so  good  as  that  just  inside  the  sap  wood.  In  an  average  lot 
of  so-called  first-class  posts  on  the  market  a  number  can  usually  l>e  selected 
that  are  defective,  though  they  may  appear  sound  and  firm.  The  defectiveness 
is  usually  indicated  by  a  somewiiat  darker  color  than  normal,  especially  near 
the  center  of  the  tree. 

Tests  of  shortleaf  yellow  pine  treated  for  sap  stain  {Enffin.  l^ec,  6S 
{1911),  No,  7,  p.  188). — Average  results  of  static  bending  tests  on  natural,  sap- 
stained,  and  soda-dipped  luml>er  made  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the 
Forest  Service  of  this  Department  at  Madison,  Wis.,  are  here  given.  They 
indicate  that  soda  dipping  to  prevent  sap  stain  does  not  materially  affect  the 
Btr^igth  or  surface  hardness  of  lumber. 

Communication  on  the  structure  and  life  of  spruce  roots  and  investiga- 
tions on  the  influence  of  various  cultural  practices  on  the  root  development, 
Matthes  (Allg.  Forst  u.  Jagd  Ztg.,  87  (1911),  Jan,,  pp.  l-6j  pU,  2), — Numerous 
citations  are  made  to  show  that  the  spruce  is  a  shallow-rooted  tree,  usuatfy 
insecurely  anchored,  and  that  the  root  development  is  influenced  by  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  food  supply.  Results  are  then  given  of  a  numl)er  of  cultural 
experimoits  conducted  by  the  author  in  the  establishment  of  spruce  stands  on 
sandstone  and  shell-lime  soils.  Chemical  fertilizers  were  successfully  used  on 
both  types  of  soil  but  at  too  high  a  cost. 

The  culture  of  spruce  in  connection  with  locusts  and  alders  has  acted  very 
favorably  on  the  root  development  of  spruce.  The  feeding  roots  of  the  spruce 
attach  themselves  closely  to  the  roots  of  the  locust,  following  the  locust  roots 
downward  throughout  their  course.  The  author  attributes  the  principal  bene- 
ficial effect  on  spruce  when  grown  in  connection  with  alder  to  the  assimilation 
by  the  spruce  roots  of  the  dead  nitrogen  nodules  on  the  roots  of  the  alder. 

In  afforesting  arable  lands  with  spruce,  rows  of  hardy  lupines  planted  be- 
tween the  spruce  rows  serve  to  check  the  extensive  development  of  shallow 
lateral  roots  and  create  a  greater  number  of  anchorage  roots  which  follow  the 
downward  course  of  the  dead  lupine  roots.  The  use  of  lupines  in  connection 
with  spruce  on  moorlands  and  in  clear  cuttings  in  forests  considerably  Increased 
the  top  and  root  development  of  spruce  but  at  a  rather  high  cost 

The  author  suggests  that  the  attacks  by  grubs  of  May  l)eetles  in  arable  soil 
may  be  one  of  the  important  causes  of  root  rot  and  wound  rot.  With  a  view 
to  creating  a  deeper  root  system  and  thus  preventing  danger  from  mechanical 
injury,  as  well  as  from  attacks  of  grubs,  the  use  of  lupines  and  preliminary 
plantings  of  alders  is  recommended. 

Tapping  experiments  with  yiclnrla  elastica,  A.  Zimmbbmann  (Pfianzer, 
7  {1911),  No,  1,  pp.  1-10). — ^Tapping  experiments  with  young  K.  elMtica  trees 
conducted  at  Amani,  German  East  Africa,  are  reported. 

The  quarter-section  method  of  tapping  gave  the  largest  yield,  although  the 
author  is  of  the  opinion  that  generally  speaking  the  herring-lK)ne  tapping  system 
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will  give  the  best  results.  Profitable  tapping  operations  were  conducted  with 
G-year-old  trees.  The  quantity  of  latex  appears  to  increase  with  the  age  and 
diameter  of  the  tree,  although  in  some  cases  slender  trees  produced  relatlT^ 
high  yields.  The  author  points  out  that  trees  showing  high  yi^ds  do  not 
necessarily  sustain  these  high  yields  from  year  to  year,  hence  in  selecting  seeds 
It  is  advisable  to  select  from  trees  which  show  a  continuous  high  yield.  No  con- 
clusions are  thus  far  drawn  as  to  the  damage  to  the  trees  from  repented 
tappings. 

Para  rubber  (Hevea  brasiliensis)  In  Southern  Nigeria  {BtU.  Imp,  Inst, 
[So.  Kensington],  8  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  5^i-5^ 6). —Analyses  are  reported  on  sam- 
ples of  rubber  secured  in  2  series  of  tapping  experiments  conducted  on  young 
Para  trees  in  1909.  The  rubber  was  quite  equal  in  quality  tp  the  plantation 
Para  from  Ceylon  and  Malaya.    The  yields  thus  far  obtained  are  promising. 

The  rubber  of  Mascarenhasia  elastica  {Bui.  Imp.  Inst.  [So.  KensinffUni], 
8  {1910) y  No.  -i,  pp.  346-S52).— The  analyses  are  given  of  a  number  of  speci- 
mens of  M.  elastica  rubber  from  the  East  African  Protectorate,  Pemba,  and 
Portuguese  East  Africa.  The  product  is  of  good  quality,  although  no  definite 
information  is  at  hand  relative  to  the  commercial  possibilities  of  this  speciesL 

Third  biennial  report  of  the  state  forester  of  the  State  of  California, 
G.  M.  HoMANs  {Bien.  Rpt.  State  Forester  CoZ.,  3  {1909-10),  pp.  160,  figs.  21).— 
Chapter  1  of  this  report  contains  a  general  description  of  forest  ccmditions  in 
California,  including  notes  on  species.  The  succeeding  chapters  discuss  various 
forest  problems,  including  forest  protection  in  southern  California,  northern 
California,  and  the  redwood  belt,  the  proposed  state  system  of  fire  protection, 
recommendations  regarding  tree  squirrels,  forest  management,  forest  extension 
with  notes  on  trees  recommended  for  various  purposes,  the  forest  laws,  and 
expenditures,  with  a  summary  of  recommendations. 

Beport  of  the  state  forester  of  Wisconsin  for  1909-10,  E.  M.  GsiFiTrH 
{Rpt.  State  Forester  Wis.,  1909-10,  pp.  136). — ^This  report  deals  largely  with  the 
present  forest  conditions  and  recommendations  for  their  improvement  along 
the  lines  of  forest  legislation,  administration,  extension,  protection,  educa- 
tion, etc. 

Annual  report  of  the  director  of  forestry  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
the  period  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910,  G.  P.  Ahebn  {Ann,  Rpt.  Dir, 
Forestry  P.  I.,  1910,  pp.  25). — ^This  consists  of  a  progress  report  of  forest  opera- 
tions conducted  during  the  year  by  the  divisions  of  administration  and  InTCSti- 
gation,  including  statistics  relative  to  the  certification  of  public  lands,  utiliza- 
tion of  forest  products,  amounts  of  important  timber  species  cut,  imports  and 
exports  of  forest  products,  revenues,  and  expenditures. 

Official  proceedings  of  the  division  of  forestry  of  the  Boyal  Prussian 
Ministry  for  Agriculture,  Domains,  and  Forests,  1909  {Amtl.  Mitt.  AhU 
Forsten  K.  Preuss.  Min.  Landw.  [etc.],  1909,  pp.  IV -\- 47). —A  statistical  review 
for  the  year,  with  comparative  data  for  a  few  previous  years,  showing  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  forest  products,  average  prices  of  timber  by  volume  and 
species,  hunting  permits,  forest  accidents  and  offenses,  the  details  relative  to 
the  administration  of  domains,  forest  areas,  yields  of  major  and  minor  forest 
products,  revalues,  and  expeiditures,  as  well  as  considerable  misceUaneona 
information. 

Forestry,  P.  P.  Wfiixs  (2^^.  Y.  State  Ed.  Dept.  Bui.  479,  1910,  pp.  W-ISS).- 
A  brief  review  of  various  phases  of  forest  legislation  enacted  in  different  por- 
tions of  the.  United  States  during  1907-8. 

Publications  of  the  Forest  Service  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  Puhs.  Circ  11, 
pp.  5).— A  Ust  of  Forest  Service  publications  available  March  3,  1911,  for  free 
distribution. 
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Beport  of  the  vegetable  pathologist,  D.  McAlpine  (Rpt.  DepL  Agr,  \y\0' 
t(wia\^  1907-1910,  pp.  44-^1,  pJs.  S). — A  brief  ssrnopsis  is  given  of  the  work  done 
during  each  year  for  the  past  3  years,  including  experiments,  diseases  Investi- 
gated, and  publications  issued  on  plant  diseases. 

Beport  on  the  prevalence  of  some  pests  and  diseases  in  the  West  Indies, 
for  the  year  1909-10.— I,  Fungoid  diseases,  F.  W.  South  {West  Indian 
Bui.,  11  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  75-^5)^— The  author  discusses  the  principal  diseases 
of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  especially  with  reference  to  their  general  prevalence 
and  Important  attacks  of  local  occurrence.  Of  the  more  serious  and  widely 
distributed  diseases  the  following  are  noted:  Root  disease  of  the  sugar  cane 
(MarasnUus  sp.),  bacterial  cotton  boll  disease,  cacao  canker  and  black  rot  of 
the  pods,  and  root  disease  of  the  imported  varieties  of  peanuts. 

The  genus  Tusarium,  O.  Afpel  and  H.  W.  Wollenwebeb  {Arh.  K.  Bioh 
Anst.  Land  u.  Forsito.,  8  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  1-207,  pis.  S,  figs.  10). — ^This  Is  a 
rather  elaborate  monograph  of  this  genus,  in  which  the  authors  discuss  the 
previous  scope  of  the  genus,  methods  used  in  the  present  investigation,  varia- 
tions in  forms  produced  In  culture  media,  morphology  and  biology  of  variant 
forms,  systematic  relationships  of  the  known  species,  the  present  scope  of  the 
genus,  and  the  relationships  of  Fusarlum  to  higher  fruit  forms. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  monograph,  the  taxonomlc  characteristics  and  rela- 
tionahlps  of  13  species  are  discussed,  of  which  9  are  described  as  new  species  or 
new  combinations. 

The  genus  TJromyces,  H,  P.  and  H.  Stdow  (Monographia  Uredineanim  seu 
specierum  omnium  ad  hunc  usque  diem  cognitarium  descriptio  et  adumhratio 
systematica.  II,  Oenus  Uromyoes.  Leipsic,  1910,  vol.  2,  pp.  XIX-\-145'S96,  pis. 
9). — ^Thls  number  completes  the  taxonomlc  discussion  of  the  genus  Uromyces 
and  includes  fungus  and  host  Indexes  of  the  entire  genus. 

On  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  the  development  of  Pestalozzia 
palmarom,  H.  Leiningeb  {Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  29  {1911),  No.  IS,  pp. 
S-95,  figs.  15,  dgm.  1). — The  author  found  that  the  spores  of  this  fungus  were 
produced  in  pycnidia,  pseudopycnidla,  sori,  and  singly  on  the  hyphse,  according 
to  the  kind  of  culture  media  used. 

The  production  of  pycnidia  Is  best  obtained  in  liquid  media  from  which  a 
portion  of  the  nutrient  substances  has  been  withdrawn.  Pycnidia  can  also  be 
produced  by  transferring  some  of  the  mycelium  from  the  surface  of  the  im- 
poverished liquid  culture  into  a  water  culture.  Pseudopycnidla  are  formed  in 
the  air  on  a  damp  substratum  and  also  on  a  liquid  culture  which  is  deficient  in 
richer  materials.  Mycelium  from  a  liquid  culture  when  transferred  to  a  damp 
chamber  forms  pycnidia.  The  sori  and  single  spores  are  only  produced  in 
liquid  cultures,  the  former  in  maltose,  cane  sugar,  mannite,  galactose,  and 
arablnose,  while  both  sori  and  spores  bom  singly  on  the  hyphse  are  developed 
in  cultures  of  grape  sugar,  cane  sugar,  maltose,  and  mannite,  to  which  salts 
containing  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  have  been  added.  When  the  fungus  is 
grown  in  10  per  cent  solutions  of  citric  and  tartaric  acids,  germination  and 
growth  are  abnormal. 

A  new  host  for  Claviceps,  H.  Gboh  (Mycologia,  S  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  S7,  S8, 
fig.  1). — ^Attention  is  called  to  a  species  of  Clavlceps  parasitic  on  (7are;p  stellu- 
lata  angustata,  a  sedge  which  constituted  a  large  part  of  a  shipment  of  wild  hay 
from  Quebec,  Canada.  All  attempts  to  germinate  the  sclerotia,  which  resembled 
both  macroscopically  and  microscopically  the  ordinary  Claviceps  sclerotia  on 
grasses,  were  unsuccessful. 

Smut  infection  experiments  with  reference  to  breeding  smut-resistant 
vazleties  of  barley,  J.  Bboili  (Natvrw.  Ztschr.  Forst  u.  Landw.,  9  (1911) ,  No. 
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i,  pp.  53^5). — A  farther  report  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  741)  Js  made  on  tnfiection  ex- 
perlm^its  In  which  certain  varietieB  of  barley  showed  marked  immmiity  agabi^ 
smnt  iUstUaffo  hordei  tecia). 

Wart  disease  of  potatoes  (STnchitrium  endobioticum),  G.  T.  Malthouse 
(Harper'Adams  Agr.  Col.  [Bui.],  1910,  Nov.,  pp.  40,  pis.  15).— This  is  an  ex- 
tended discussion  of  the  wart  disease  of  the  potato  as  found  in  England,  indiid- 
Ing  the  life  history  of  the  disease,  infection  of  host,  time  of  infection,  ^iread 
of  the  disease,  and  conditions  favoring  Its  development  The  results  are  given 
in  tabulated  form  of  experiments  conducted  during  1909  and  1910  on  resistant 
varieties  and  fungicides. 

The  disease  was  found  to  be  fairly  prevalent  over  the  greater  part  of 
England,  but  limited,  however,  in  most  instances  to  gardens  and  allotments 
The  application  of  raw  night  soil  tended  to  increase  the  severity  of  an  attack. 
In  the  variety  and  fungicide  trials  of  1909  and  1910  no  ftmgicldes  of  any  valae 
for  controlling  the  disease  were  found,  but  some  24  varieties  of  potatoes  proved 
to  be  immune,  from  which  selections  suitable  for  various  classes  of  soils  may 
be  made.  Some  of  the  Immune  varieties  never  produced  a  good  crop  unless  they 
were  boxed  and  well  sprouted  before  planting.  The  disease  also  developed  on 
apparently  sound  tubers  in  storage.  The  manure  from  hogs  wh^i  fed  the  dis- 
eased raw  tubers  proved  capable  of  Infecting  healthy  soil. 

A  bacterial  disease  of  potato  and  tomato,  K.  Bancboft  {Agr.  BuL  StraUs 
and  Fed.  Malay  States,  9(1910),  No.  12,  pp.  -i78--i80).— The  occurrence  of  this 
disease  {Bacillus  solanacearum)  on  tomatoes  in  one  district  of  the  Malay  States 
is  reported. 

The  leaf-splitting  disease  of  sugar  cane  (gele  strepenziekte),  G.  Wil- 
BBiNK  and  F.  Ledeboeb  {Meded,  Proefstat.  Java-Suikerindus.,  1910,  No.  39,  pp. 
443-^95,  dgms.  7). — The  apthors  describe  the  characteristics  of  this  disease, 
and  discuss  its  dissemination,  probable  causes,  the  damage  done  by  it,  and 
methods  for  its  control. 

The  rejection  of  all  diseased  canes  as  seed,  and  the  use  of  seed  canes  known' 
to  be  perfectly  sound  and  of  varieties  resistant  to  the  disease  are  advised. 

A  bacterial  disease  of  swedes,  J.  H.  Priestley  and  A.  E.  Lechmebe  {Jour. 
Agr,  8ci.,  3  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  390-397).— The  results  are  given  of  a  study  of  a 
soft  rot  of  swedes.  The  disease  Is  attributed  to  the  action  of  an  organism, 
probably  BacUlus  oleracew,  but  so  much  resembles  a  disease  produced  by  Pseudo- 
monas  destructans  and  Is  so  closely  allied  to  It  in  many  of  its  cultural  characters 
that  the  t\«'o  organisms  may  prove  to  be  only  different  growth  forms  of  the  same 
parasitic  species. 

On  the  mosaic  disease  of  tobacco,  J.  A.  Lodewijks,  Jr.  {Rec  Trav.  Boi. 
N^erland,,  7  {1910),  pp.  107-129;  ahs.  in  Bot.  Centbl.,  114  {1910),  No.  20.  p. 
518).— The  results  are  reported  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  effect  of  light 
intensity  and  of  different  colored  lights  on  this  disease. 

It  was  found  that  tobacco  mosaic  was  neither  checked  nor  cured  by  lowered 
light  intensity,  and  that  neither  diffused  nor  colored  light  had  any  marked  effect 
on  the  disease  when  the  healthy  leaves  on  the  diseased  plants  were  excluded 
from  direct  sunlight  When,  however,  the  upper  and  diseased  parts  of  the 
tobacco  plant  were  covered,  and  the  lower  healthy  leaves  left  exposed  to  the 
sunlight,  the  following  results  were  obtained :  With  diffused  light  a  checking  of 
the  disease  occurred,  with  a  red  light  the  disease  decreased,  and  with  a  bine 
light  a  complete  cure  resulted.  The  author  claims  that  this  is  due  to  the  for- 
mation of  an  antivirus  in  the  healthy  leaves  of  the  plant  which  counteracts  the 
virus  of  the  disease. 

Gooseberry  mildew  in  Cambridgeshire  {Gard.  Chron.,  3.  ser.,  49  {1911), 
No.  1265,  pp,  24t  «5).— Attention  is  called  to  the  increased  spread  of  this  disease 
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dnring  1910  because  of  favorable  weather  conditions.  Winter  pnining  of 
aitected  shoots  has  materially  checked  ttie  progress  of  the  disease  in  the  spring, 
with  the  consequent  result  that  in  Oambridgeshire  the  fruit  has  remained  clean 
in  practically  every  garden. 

Cicinnobolas  as  a  parasite  on  Sphaerotheca  mors  uvm,  O.  Obebstein 
(Zt8chr.  Pflanzenkfrank,  20  {1910),  No,  8,  pp.  -WM^iS)— Attention  is  called  to 
the  discovery  of  a  species  of  Cicinnobolus,  probalfly  O.  cesatUf  parasitic  on  the 
mycelium  of  the  American  gooseberry  mildew  (S.  mors  uvce).  The  various 
species  of  Cicinnobolus  and  their  fungus  hosts  are  listed,  and  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  the  Cicinnobolus  might  be  of  value  in  checking  the  spread  of  the 
mildew. 

Bacterial  srun^n^OBis  fti^d  court-noa6  in  the  Tineyards  of  Mendoza, 
J.  AukzRAQUi  (OomoHs  BucUar  y  Court-noue  en  los  VHiedoa  de  Mendoza. 
Bueno8  Aires:  Min.  Agr.,  1910,  pp.  SS,  figs.  S). — Jl  report  is  made  on  the  various 
diseases  affecting  the  vineyards  of  this  district,  special  attrition  being  given  to 
the  prevalence,  characteristics,  and  causes  of  gummosis  and  court-nou6.  which 
were  the  most  common  diseases  found.  It  is  stated  that  gummosis  is  due  to 
Bacillus  vitivoruSf  which  causes  a  clogging  of  the  conducting  vessels  by  the  for- 
mation of  gum. 

Intensity  of  culture  and  the  intensity  of  the  California  vine  disease  in 
certain  Italian  vineyards,  A.  Pugliese  (Bol.  Arhor.  Ital.,  6  {1910),  No.  £-4, 
pp.  106-112). — ^The  author  discusses  the  relationship  of  this  disease  to  the  soil 
and  to  the  methods  of  culture  used.  It  is  claimed  that  certain  soil  conditions 
associated  with  the  intensive  methods  of  cultivation  in  vogue  have  caused  a 
deterioration  of  the'  vine  resulting  in  the  so-called  California  disease.  The 
rejuv^iation  of  the  vineyards  by  breeding  vigorous  hybrids  resistant  to  this 
disease  is  recommended. 

Combined  treatment  for  the  ddium,  grrape  mildew,  and  Botrytis, 
B.  Zachabewicz  {Rev.  VU.,  34  (1910),  No.  887,  p.  $71). —The  author  describes 
a  combination  of  sprays  and  powders  for  combating  these  diseases,  and  gives 
data  as  to  formulas,  and  times  and  methods  of  application.  The  spray  used 
was  a  copper-sulphate  mixture,  and  the  powders  were  sulphur,  lime  and  copper 
sulphate,  sulphur  and  copper  sulphate,  and  burned  plaster,  soap,  and  copper 
sulphate.     About  12  applications  are  recommended  for  an  ordinary  season. 

Pirst  experiments  in  the  treatment  of  grapevine  mildew  in  the  Bombay 
Fresidencyy  W.  Bttbns  (Dept.  Agr.  Bombay  Bui.  36,  1910,  pp.  14,  pis.  5). — 
Tests  were  made  in  several  localities  as  to  the  efficiency  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
in  controUing  the  mildew.  Three  applications  of  a  3 :  2 :  26  Bordeaux  mixture 
were  given,  followed  by  a  fourth  application  of  a  3 :  2 :  40  solution.  The  usual 
good  results  were  obtained  in  all  of  the  experiments,  but  the  peduncles  were 
mildewed  in  some  instances,  even  on  the  sprayed  vines,  and  the  fruit  when  ripe 
still  had  much  of  the  spray  on  it. 

The  fight  against  the  mildew  in  Anjou,  P.  Maisonneuve  (Rev.  Vit.,  34 
(1910),  No.  889,  pp.  709,  710). — ^The  results  are  given  of  experiments  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  and  oxychlorld  of  copper  In  combating  the  mildew.  Four  con- 
tiguous plats  were  used,  two  of  which  received  two  applications  of  the  Bordeaux 
mixture,  and  two  the  oxychlorld  of  copper.  For  the  third  treatment  the 
oxychlorld  of  copper  was  applied  to  all  the  plats,  and  for  the  fourth  treatment 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  was  used  on  all  four  plats. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  the  advantage  was  plainly  in  favor  of  the  two  plats 
which  had  received  the  two  initial  applications  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  On 
these  two  plats  the  leaves  were  green  and  In  good  condition,  while  on  the 
oxychlorld  of  copper  plats  the  leaves  had  yellowed  prematurely  and  many  had 
fallen. 
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On  the  treatment  of  mildew,  J.  Gaonaibe  {Rev.  Vii.,  35  (1911),  No,  891^  pp. 
45,  46). — ^The  author  briefly  discusses  the  ravages  of  mildew  in  France  during 
1910,  and  concludes  from  this  year's  experieice  that  preventive  treatments 
should  be  many,  and  of  considerable  strength,  consisting  of  alternate  applica- 
tions of  liquid  and  powdered  mixtures  of  copper  salts,  especially  during  tlie 
period  of  inflorescence  and  when  the  seed  in  the  young  grapes  are  hard^ilng. 

The  physical  properties  *of  the  grrape  and  resistance  to  the  znlldew, 
J.  Laubent  (Compt.  Rend,  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  152  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  103-106).— 
The  author  claims  that  the  resistance  to  the  mildew  increases  with  the  molec- 
ular concentration  of  the  sap  of  the  vine,  as  in  a  series  of  experiments  it  was 
found  tliat  the  varieties  known  to  be  more  or  lees  resistant  showed  a  hi^ier 
degree  of  molecular  concentration  than  vines  susceptible  to  the  disease.  Tests 
with  the  potato  gave  similar  results  as  to  resistance  against  the  late  blight  of 
the  potato. 

A  new  disease  of  the  mulberry,  F.  BxjbIk  (Ber.  DeuU  Bot.  OeseVLj  28 
(1910),  No.  10,  pp.  539-^37,  pi.  i).— The  author  describes  as  new  a  fongim, 
Thyrococcum  sirakoUfli,  which  forms  under  the  bark  of  the  small  branches  and 
twigs  of  the  mulberry  (Moras  alba)  black  stromatic  tul)ercles  which  later 
break  through  the  bark  and  form  irregular  black  patches  on  the  surftice.  The 
mycelium  invades  both  the  bark  and  the  bast  regions,  resulting  ultimately 
in  the  death  of  the  twigs  and  of  the*  seedlings  which  are  attacked. 

The  diseases  of  the  orange,  G.  GIndaba  (Mem.  y  Rev,  8oc.  Cieni.  ** Antonio 
Alzate,"  28  (1910),  No.  5-^,  pp.  155-192). — ^Previously  noted  from  another 
source  (B.  8.  R.,  24,  p.  157). 

Treatment  of  gum  disease,  A.  F.  Call  (Proc,  Fruit  Groioera*  Conv,  Cdl.^ 
37  (1910),  pp.  66-71). — In  an  address  before  the  thirty-seventh  Fruit  Growers' 
Ck>nvention  of  California  the  author  discusses  the  probable  causes  of  gummosis 
in  lemon  and  orange  trees,  and  gives  the  remedies  that  he  and  other  citrus 
growers  have  found  efficient  in  controlling  this  disease. 

It  is  claimed  that  gummosis  of  the  lemon  was  most  common  on  land  im- 
perfectly drained,  and  on  trees  around  which  the  sediment  had  collected. 
From  observations  and  experiments  the  author  concludes  that  the  formation 
of  gum  is  due  to  a  deadening  of  the  member,  destroying  its  sap-carrying 
power  and  thereby  stoi^ing  the  down-flowing  sap,  which  then  collects  in 
pockets  under  the  bark.  These  pockets  of  sap  remain  until  they  are  evaporated, 
thus  forming  a  gum  which  later  rots  the  bark.  It  is  claimed  that  lemcm  trees 
can  be  cured  of  this  disease  by  cutting  drainage  furrows  for  the  sap  on  the 
trunks  about  2  in.  apart  extending  to  the  limbs,  oiling  the  bark  2  or  3  times 
at  intervals  of  2  weeks  with  some  soft  animal  oil,  such  as  neat's-foot  oil, 
whitewashing  the  trees,  removing  the  earth  and  sediment  from  the  foot  of 
the  trees,  thereby  exposing  the  crown  roots  to  the  air,  and  preventing  water 
from  standing  around  the  trees. 

The  author  also  claims  that  by  following  the  remedies  reconmiended  for 
lemons  he  was  able  to  cure  orange  trees*  of  gummoeds  or  scaly  bark  of  the 
oranga 

Diseases  of  the  areca  palm  (Areca  catechu).^!,  Koleroga  or  rot-disease, 
L.  C.  Coleman  (Ann.  Mycol.,  8  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  591-626,  pis.  3,  figs.  4;  Depi. 
Agr.  Mysore,  Mycol.  8er.  Bui.  2,  1910,  pp.  F/-f52,  pis.  16,  figs.  6,  maps.  2).— 
The  author  gives  the  distribution  of  the  disease,  the  results  of  infection  experi- 
ments, morphology  of  the  fungus,  and  methods  used  for  combating  it  Tbe 
disease  is  limited  to  tbe  rainy  season,  which  is  about  31  months,  and  is  found 
in  Mysore,  North  and  South  Canara,  Malabar,  and  Cochin. 

It  usually  attacks  only  immature  nuts,  producing  a  rot  which  causes  them  to 
drop  off  soon  after  the  attack,  but  it  occasionally  destroys  the  tope  of  the  treea 
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A  felty,  mycelial  mass  appears  on  the  base  of  the  fallen  nuts,  and  gradually 
spreads  over  the  entire  surface.  In  this  mass  are  imbedded  numerous  oval 
sporangia  of  a  Phytophthora. 

Infection  experiments  with  pure  cultures  of  the  fungus  were  successful  in 
producing  tlie  disease  in  healthy  nuts,  and  also  in  the  leaf  sheaths,  in  the  male 
and  female  flowers,  and  in  the  flower  stalks.  It  is  claimed  that  the  infection  is 
produced  entirely  by  zoospores  formed  in  the  sporangia,  and,  according  to  the 
gardeners  throughout  the  infected  area  of  Mysore,  the  spread  of  the  disease  is 
very  much  favored  by  weather  conditions  where  rain  and  sunshine  alternate 
every  few  hours.  This  would  indicate  that  the  emlsrion  of  the  zoospore  Is  in- 
fluenced by  the  sunlight,  and  therefore  a  rapid  alternation  of  rain  and  sunshine 
would  favor  the  production  of  zoospores  in  large  numbers,  which  being  absorl)ed 
by  the  raindrops  would  be  carried  by  the  wind  from  tree  to  tree.  Neither 
sexual  organs  nor  oospores  were  found  on  the  diseased  nuts  or  tree  tops,  but 
these  organs  were  observed  later  in  laboratory  cultures  on  inoculated  areca 
nuts  and  on  other  si)ecies  of  plants  inoculated  with  the  fungus.  Attempts  to 
cultivate  the  fungus  from  old  diseased  nuts  which  had  remained  in  the  garden 
for  a  year  were  unsuccessful.  The  successful  inoculation  of  other  plants  with 
areca  Phytophthora  indicate  that  the  fungus  has  other  host  plants  in  the  in- 
fected area. 

After  a  comparison  of  the  cultures  on  artificial  media  and  cross  inoculations 
on  various  hosts  of  the  areca  Phytophthora,  the  cacao  Phytophthora,  and  P, 
omnivora,  the  author  decides  that  the  morphological  differences  are  sufficient  to 
separate  the  three  forms.  For  the  areca  fungus,  P.  omnivora  arecw  n.  var.  is 
suggested,  while  the  cacao  form  is  called  P.  theohronuB  n.  sp. 

The  natives  of  Mysore  have  attempted  to  control  the  disease  by  covwing  the 
nuts  with  dead  leaf  sheaths  which  keep  off  the  rain,  but  this  has  proved  only 
partially  successful.  A  single  application  to  the  nuts  of  5:5:50  or  5:5:25 
Bordeaux  mixture  to  which  has  been  added  a  sticker  consisting  of  2  lbs.  of 
resin  and  1  lb.  of  washing  soda  boiled  in  1  gal.  of  water,  in  June  Just  before 
the  monsoon,  has  proved  more  effective  than  the  covering.  The  efficiency  of 
the  spray  seems  to  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  sticker  used  rather  than  on  the 
strength  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  as  1  lb.  of  sticker  to  every  25  gal.  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  gave  the  best  results,  irrespective  of  the  strength  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  used. 

A  preliminary  note  on  the  fungus  causing  the  dieback  disease  of  cacao 
and  of  Para  rubber,  E.  Bancroft  (Agr.  Bui.  Btraits  and  Fed,  Malay  States, 
9  (1910),  No.  12,  pp.  475-478). —The  author  claims  to  have  developed  the 
ascigerous  stage  of  this  fungus  (Diplodia  cacaoicola)  on  badly  diseased  stems  of 
the  cacao  plant,  after  keeping  portions  of  the  stem  in  a  sealed  jar  for  6  months. 

The  perithecia  were  grouped  in  a  black,  erumpent  stroma  bearing  a  covering 
of  weak  hairs.  The  perithecial  stage  of  the  fungus  belongs  to  the  genus  Thsrri- 
daria  (Sphseriacese),  and  is  described  as  T.  tarda  n.  sp. 

On  the  formation  of  diseased  heartwood,  E.  MttNCH  (Naturto,  Ztschr.  Forst 
u.  Landio,,  8  {1910),  No,  11,  pp.  5SS-547,  fig.  1;  12,  pp.  55S-569,  fig.  i).— The 
author  discusses  the  causes,  formation,  properties,  and  physiological  functions 
of  pathogenic  heartwood. 

It  Is  stated  that  the  formation  of  gum  and  other  decomposition  products 
which  produce  a  brown  discoloration  of  the  wood  known  as  false  heartwood 
is  due  to  fungus  attacks,  wounds,  oxidation,  and  pressure  changes.  The  so- 
called  false  heartwood  is  the  first  stage  of  decay  due  to  the  attacks  of  wood- 
destroying  fungi,  the  mycelium  of  which  secretes  a  brown  substance  resembling 
wound  gum  in  the  tissues  of  the  wood.  This  wound,  or  protection  gum,  may 
also  be  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  Oimtents  of  dead  parenchyma  cells. 
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In  the  case  o£  the  false  heartwood  of  the  beech,  the  wood  has  not  been  In- 
jured by  the  presence  of  the  fungus,  but  on  the  contrary,  is  made  more  durable. 
If  the  decay  continues,  the  wood  will  ultimately  be  seriously  damaged. 

The  oak  Oldium  on  the  chestnut  and  beech,  R.  Fabneti  {Riv.  PatoL  Veg^ 
4  {1910),  No,  16,  pp.  241-^4$).— AtteaitXon  to  caUed  to  the  presence  of  ttds 
fungus  on  both  the  chestnut  and  the  beech  but  so  tar  oveac  mily  very  restricted 
areas. 

On  the  black  canker  of  the  chestnut,  E.  Gsoton  and  A.  Mattblaho  {CompU 
Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  151  (1910),  No.  24,  pp.  1149-1151;  Bui.  THmest.  Boc 
Mycol.  FrtMce,  26  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  871-^81,  pis.  3). — ^In  a  discussion  of  the 
taxonomlc  position  of  the  fungus  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  this  disease,  the 
authors  claim  that  it  is  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  Mekmconis  tnodonia,  of  which 
Coryneum  kunzei  castanew  is  only  a  conidial  form  and  M.  penUciosa  a  s3n:i(Hiym. 

A  new  polypore  on  incense  cedar,  O.  G.  Hedgoock  (Mycologia,  2  {1910), 
No.  S,  pp.  155,  156). — ^Tlie  author  describes  as  new  Polyporus  amarus,  a  fungus 
which  is  claimed  to  be  the  cause  of  *'  pin  rot "  or  "  peckiness  "  in  the  heartwood 
of  incense  cedar  {Lihocedrus  decurrens)  in  California  and  Oregon. 

The  death  of  fir  seedlingrs  from  Rhirina  undulata,  E^ulefeld  (Natuno. 
Zischr.  Forsi  u.  Landw.,  8  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  527-529,  figs.  5).— Attention  is 
called  to  the  dying  of  nursery  seedlings  of  this  tree  in  circular  areas,  caused  by 
the  progressive  centrifugal  growth  of  the  soil  fungus,  R.  undulata,  and  to  the 
subsequoit  occupation  of  the  diseased  areas  by  groundsel  {Senecio  vMlffcaris). 

The  dying  of  pine  trees,  K.  yon  Tubeuf  (Natuno.  Ztschr,  Forsi  u,  Landw., 
8  (1910),  No.  11,  pp.  529-53S,  figs.  2).— The  author  discusses  a  disease  of  pines 
which  kills  out  the  stand  of  85  to  40-year-old  trees  on  large  areas.  The  needles 
turn  yellow,  fa.U  off,  growth  ceases,  and  finally  the  entire  tree  dies,  hastened 
in  the  later  stages  by  the  attacks  of  wood-boring  beetles  and  the  blue-rot 
fungus. 

An  examination  of  the  needles  and  roots  of  the  diseased  trees  showed  no 
signs  of  fungus  or  other  parasites.  It  is  claimed,  therefore,  that  unfkrorable 
subsoil  conditions  have  caused  the  disease.  The  subsoil  to  composed  of  a  limy 
clay,  impervious  to  water  In  wet  weather  and  in  dry  seasons  becoming  flinty. 
These  conditions  cause  an  abnormal  hortoontal  growth  and  branching  of  the  root 
system,  malformation  of  the  roots,  and  a  consequ^it  general  disturbance  in 
the  nutrition  which  finally  terminates  in  the  death  of  the  tree. 

A  new  leaf  disease  of  the  pine  (Pinus  sylvestris),  E.  MttNOH  and  K.  yoh 
Tubeuf  (Natuno.  Ztschr.  Forst  u.  Landw.,  9  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  20^5,  figs.  5).— 
This  is  a  further  discussion  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  653)  of  this  parasite,  Hendersonia 
acicola,  in  which  its  morphological  and  cultural  characteristics  and  the  present 
distribution  of  the  fungus  are  given. 

Witches  brooms  and  branch  knots  of  the  stone  pine. — ^H,  Twig  gaUs  of 
the  olive,  oleander,  and  stone  pine,  K.  von  Tubeuf  (Natuno.  Ztschr,  Forst  u. 
Landw.,  9  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  25-44,  fiffs.  12).—ln  this,  the  second  article  on  this 
subject  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  749),  the  author  reviews  the  work  of  various  investi- 
gators on  the  galls  found  on  the  twigs  and  branches  of  the  olive,  oleander,  and 
stone  pine  (Pinus  cemhra),  and  gives  the  results  of  studies  made  of  fresh 
matertol  from  the  galls  of  the  stone  pine. 

In  the  material  examined,  large  colonies  of  bacteria  were  found  in  the  dis- 
eased areas,  a  more  detailed  description  of  which  will  be  given  later. 

Bust  of  Tsuga  canadensto,  P.  Sfaulding  (Science,  n.  ser.,  S3  (1911),  No.  840, 
p.  194), — ^A  new  species  of  rust  (Ccpoma  tsug<B)  on  the  young  shoots  and  green 
cones  of  T.  canadensis  Is  described. 

A  new  Taphrina  on  Folystichum  lonchitto,  S.  Hebzfeld  (Osterr.  Bot. 
Ztschr.,  60  (1910),  No.  7,  pp.  249-254,  figs.  8).— The  author  describes  a  new 
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^>ecie8  of  Taphrlna  (T.  wettsteiniana)  which  produces  brown,  turgid  excres- 
c^ices  on  the  leaves  of  the  holly  fern  In  North  Tyrol. 

The  fongricidal  properties  of  liver  of  sulphur,  F.  W.  Foreman  {Jour,  Agr, 
8ci.,  S  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  -^OMi^).-— The  results  are  given  of  experiments  on 
the  constituents  of  liver  of  sulphur  and  their  fungicidal  value. 

It  was  found  that  the  commercial  preparations  sold  as  liver  of  sulphur  do 
not  represent  a  standard  product,  but  vary  in  solubility,  alkalinity,  and  con- 
tent of  potash.  Liver  of  sulphur  contains  various  oxidation  products  in  addi- 
tion to  free  sulphur,  sulph-hydrates,  sulphid,  and  polysulphids  of  either  po- 
tassium or  sodium.  Weak  solutions  of  the  oxidation  products  and  the  other 
compounds  present,  except  the  free  alkali  soda  and  to  a  less  extent  potassium 
hydroxid,  showed  practically  no  fungicidal  properties  when  tested  on  the  spores 
of  Boirytis  cinerea. 

The  conclusion  is  therefore  drawn  that  the  principal  fungicide  in  liver  of 
sulphur  is  the  free  alkali  present. 

A  chapter  on  lime-sulphur  sprays  (Proc,  Amer.  Pomol,  flfoc,  1909,  pp,  112- 
1S7), — ^At  the  thirty-first  session  of  the  American  Pomologlcal  Society  held 
at  St  Catharines,  Canada,  in  September,  1909,  B.  Wallace  presented  a  paper 
on  the  value  of  lime-sulphur  solutions  as  fungicides,  and  W.  M.  Scott  a  paper 
on  self-boiled  lime  sulphur  as  a  remedy  for  brown  rot  and  scab  of  the  peach. 
The  substance  of  both  papers  has  been  previously  noted  from  other  sources 
(E.  S.  R,,  21,  pp.  149,  244;  22,  p.  650;  23,  p.  150). 

In  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject  it  was  claimed  that  in  field  experi- 
ments a  combination  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  lime  sulphur  fave  worm-free  and 
scab-free  fruit  with  no  appreciable  injury  to  fruit  or  foliage.  In  the  discussion 
of  the  effects  of  carbonic  acid  on  lime  sulphur,  L.  A.  Goodman,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  gave  the  results  obtained  on  2,200  acres  of  orchard  during  1909 
by  the  use  of  the  Niagara  gas  sprayers  and  the  Niagara  lime-sulphur  solutions. 
It  was  used  on  peach  and  apple  trees  when  in  full  leaf  and  proved  a  successful, 
safe,  cheap,  and  efficient  spray  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  carbon  dioxid 
precipitated  the  sulphur. 

Lime-sulphur  sprays,  J.  Babsacq  (Rev.  Vit,  34  (1910),  No,  885,  pp.  601- 
€08). — ^A  history  is  given  of  lime-sulphur  mixtures  as  a  fungicide,  from  their 
first  known  use  in  the  United  States  by  Kenrick  in  1833  as  a  remedy  for  grape 
mildew  to  their  i»:esent  use  by  Scott  and  others  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  pp.  149,  244) 
as  a  successful  i^ray  for  the  brown  rot  of  the  peach  and  other  orchard  diseases. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOOT— ENTOHOLOOT. 

Annual  report  of  the  governor  of  Alaska  on  the  Alaska  game  law,  1910, 
W.  E.  Clabk  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Biol.  Survey  Giro.  77,  pp.  8). — ^The  experi- 
ence of  the  year  served  to  point  out  several  defects  in  the  Alaska  game  law, 
attention  being  called  particularly  to  the  failure  to  provide  any  open  season 
for  game  birds  north  of  latitude  62''.  The  snowfall  in  southeastern  Alaska 
in  the  winter  of  1909-10  was  so  phenomenally  heavy  that  it  is  estimated  by 
some  that  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  deer  died  from  starvation.  Details  are 
given  in  regard  to  the  hunting  and  shipping  licenses  issued  and  of  game  and 
game  trophies  shipped  from  the  Territory.  Lists  of  the  game  wardens  in  Alaska 
and  of  the  licensed  guides  in  the  Kenai  Peninsula  are  appended. 

The  orders  of  mammals,  W.  K.  Qbegoby  (Bui.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Zt 
(1910),  pp.  7-^524,  figs.  52).— Part  1  of  this  work  takes  up  Typical  Stages 
in  the  History  of  the  Ordinal  Classification  of  Mammals,  and  part  2,  Genetic 
Relations  of  the  Mammalian  Orders,  with  a  Discussion  of  the  Origin  of  the 
Mammalia  and  of  the  Problem  of  the  Auditory  Ossicles. 
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The  birds  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  G.  B.  Cory  (Pubs.  Field  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.  [Chicago],  Zool.  8er.,  9  {1909),  pp.  76^,  figs.  947,  map  i).— It  is  stated 
that  this  .work  includes,  so  far  as  known,  all  species  and  subspedes  of  birds 
which  occnr  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  the  total  number  being  398,  with  de- 
scriptions of  their  various  plumages,  nests  and  eggs,  and  geographical  distri- 
bution, together  with  more  or  less  brief  biographical  notes  concerning  them. 
A  key  to  the  eggs  of  the  more  conmion  species  and  a  bibliography,  chronologi- 
cally arranged,  are  included. 

A  systematic  and  descriptive  catalogrne  of  the  birds  of  Argentina,  R.  Dab- 
BENE  {An.  Mus.  Nac.  Buenos  Aires,  S.  ser.,  11  {1910),  pp.  XIV-\-51S,  figs,  87, 
map  1). — ^Part  1  of  tliis  volume  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  characters 
that  are  of  value  in  the  classification  of  birds ;-  part  2  to  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  species  that  occur  in  Argentina.  A  bibliography  is  appended  to 
both  parts  and  a  systematic  index,  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  anatomical  and 
other  scientific  terms  used,  and  an  author's  index  are  included. 

The  echinostomids  parasitic  in  birds,  E.  Dettz  {Zool,  Jahrb.,  1910,  Sup.  12, 
No,  S,  pp.  265-512,  pis.  6,  figs.  78). — ^Tables  are  given  of  the  species  of  echinos- 
tomids and  their  host&  Representatives  of  32  genera  are  considered  and  a 
bibliography  arranged  in  chronological  order  is  appended. 

Indez-cataloerue  of  medical  and  veterinary  zoology,  O.  W.  Stiles  and  A. 
Hassall  (17.  8,  DepU  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Bui.  39,  pt.  S3,  pp.  2509-^82).— 
This  part  lists  the  literature  by  authors  from  W  to  Werbltzkl. 

Third  annual  report  of  the  state  entomologist  of  Indiana,  B.  W.  Douglass 
{Ann.  Rpt.  State  Ent.  Ind.,  3  {1909-10),  pp.  266,  pis.  2,  figs.  i38).— This  report 
includes  accounts  of  Insects  Affecting  the  Apple  (pp.  97-lf*r) ;  Insects  Affecting 
the  Grape  (pp.  194-204) ;  Miscellaneous  Insect  Notes  (pp.  211-221) ;  Insecticide 
formulas  (pp.  222-226) ;  and  an  account  of  Beekeeping  in  Indiana,  by  G.  S. 
Demuth  (pp.  227-258). 

Beport  of  the  state  entomologist  [of  Maine],  E.  F.  HrrcHiNos  {Agr.  of 
Maine,  1909,  pp.  283^14,  3U  a-3H  I,  pis.  11).— This,  the  author's  fifth  annual 
report,  briefly  discusses  the  more  important  insect  pests  of  the  year  and  nursery 
inspection  work.  A  report  by  E.  E.  Philbrook,  special  field  agrat  in  charge  of 
gipoy-moth  work,  is  appended.  Thirty-two  counties  were  scouted,  22  being 
found  infected  by  the  gipsy  moth. 

Beport  of  the  entomologist  [of  Nebraska  for  1009],  L.  Bbuneb  {Ann.  Rpt 
Nehr.  Bd.  Agr.,  1909,  pp.  22^-265). — Several  separate  papers  are  presoited  In 
this  report,  namely,  The  Gipsy  and  Brown-tail  Moths,  and  The  House-fly  and 
Allies,  by  L.  Bruner;  Some  Insects  which  Attack  the  Planted  Seed  of  CJereate, 
by  M.  H.  Swenk ;  Seed  Weevils  or  Bmchidie,  by  R.  W.  Dawson ;  Some  Lepidop- 
terous  Larv»  which  Normally  Feed  on  Plant-lice,  by  C.  H.  Gable;  The  Economic 
Value  of  our  Chrysopas,  by  W.  C.  Thompson ;  and  The  Bedbug,  by  J.  T.  Zimmer. 

First  report  on  economic  biology,  W.  E.  Collinge  {Rpt.  Econ.  BioL,  1  {1911), 
pp.  VIII +78,  figs.  52). —This  report  is  divided  into  6  parts:  (1)  Animals  in- 
jurious to  farm  and  garden  produce;  (2)  animals  injurious  to  fruit  trees;  (3) 
animals  injurious  to  forest  and  ornamental  trees;  (4)  plant  diseases  due  to 
fungi;  (5)  animal  parasites  and  diseases;  and  (6)  miscellaneous  pests. 

Among  the  insects  considered  at  some  length  are  the  bulb  mite  {Rhizoglvphut 
echinopus),  which  was  the  source  of  considerable  loss;  the  crane  fly  {Pachtf- 
rhina  nuiculosa),  the  larva  of  which  destroyed  tulip  bulbs;  the  pear  thrlpe, 
which  appeared  in  large  numbers  in  plum  blossoms  in  the  Eiveeliam  district 
during  1909  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  1910 ;  the  bud  moth,  wliich  became  a  pest 
in  Midland  orchards ;  and  the  horse  bot-fly,  an  account  of  which  has  hesa  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R,,  24,  p.  165). 
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Some  insects  injurioos  to  truck  crops. — Notes  on  various  truck-crop 
insects,  F.  H.  Chittenden  ( U,  S.  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur,  Ent.  Bui.  82,  pi.  7,  pp.  85-93, 
flff.  i). — In  notes  on  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  mention 
is  made  of  several  insect  enemies,  namely,  Pteroatichus  lucublandus,  Apateticus 
(Podisus)  tnarginiventriSf  Perilloides  (Perillua)  bioculatus,  and  Euthyrhpnchua 
floridanus,  and  of  several  wild  bird  enemies  and  guinea  fowls.  Notes  follow  on 
the  potato  stalk-borer,  maggots  {Lonchcea  longicomia,  Euxesta  nitidiventria,  and 
E.  thotnw)  affecting  yams  in  the  South,  notes  on  the  feeding  habits  of  blister 
beetles  {Epicauta  spp.),  and  notes  on  bean  and  pea  weevils,  including  their 
European  nomenclatura 

Insects  attacking  the  sweet  potato  in  Hawaii,  D.  T.  Fullaway  {Hawaii 
8ta.  Bui.  22,  pp.  31,  figs.  10). — The  author  here  presents  an  account  of  the 
chief  injurious  Insects  of  the  sweet  potato  in  Hawaii,  their  life  history,  habits, 
natural  enemies,  etc.,  with  suggestions  for  their  control.  The  sweet  potato  is 
one  of  the  most  important  vegetables  grown  in  the  Territory,  being  cultivated 
everywhere  in  gardens  and  larger  area& 

The  cutworms  that  have  been  reported  to  attack  the  sweet  potato  at  times 
have  not  been  observed  by  the  author.  The  sweet  potato  sphinx  moth  (Pro- 
toparce  convolvuli)  often  becomes  destructive  to  wild  Ipomoea  vines,  completely 
stripping  the  foliage  and  is  at  times  injurious  to  sweet  potatoes.  A  parasite 
{Pentarthran  semifuscatum)  assists  in  holding  it  in  check.  The  sweet  potato 
leaf  miner  {Bedellia  orchUella)  is  said  to  be  fairly  well  held  in  check  by  a 
chalcidld  (Omphale  metallicus),  which  parasitizes  the  larvae.  The  sweet  potato 
stem  borer  (Omphisa  anaatomoaalis) ,  a  species  of  apparently  recent  introduc- 
tion from  China,  was  first  observed  in  Hawaii  about  1900  since  which  time  it 
has  been  increasing  and  promises  to  be  a  serious  pest  if  not  checked  by  natural 
enemies.  An  ichneumon  fly  iPristomerus  sp.)  has  been  bred  from  the  larva 
but  ^e  extent  to  which  it  parasitizes  the  stem  borer  is  not  known.  The  sweet 
potato  leaf  roller  (PhlpctimUa  deapecta),  which  is  common  in  the  mountains 
on  wild  species  of  Ipomoea,  has  recently  been  observed  to  attack  sweet  potato 
plants.  It  feeds  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves,  eating  through  to  the  epidermis 
of  the  upper  surface.  While  at  times  very  injurious,  it  is  usually  well  con- 
trolled by  parasites.  The  author  has  bred  Linmerium  hlackhumi  from  the 
larvae  of  these  moths  in  great  numbers.  Chelonua  blackburni  and  ChalcU  ob- 
scurata  also  have  been  bred  by  Perkins,  and  a  common  wasp,  Odynerus  nigripen- 
nis,  has  been  observed  gathering  the  caterpillars.  The  tortrlcid  leaf  roller 
Amorbia  emigratella,  a  pest  known  in  Hawaii  since  1900,  is  thought  to  have  heea 
introduced  from  Mexico.  The  larva  have  been  found  by  the  author  on  various 
plants  in  addition  to  sweet  potatoes.    They  are  parasitized  by  Chalcia  obscurata. 

There  are  said  to  be  2  weevils  that  attack  the  tuber  of  the  sweet  potato  in 
Hawaii.  The  smaller  species,  which  is  thought  to  l>e  the  West  Indian  form 
Cryptorhynchua  batatcB,  is  the  commoner  of  the  two,  the  author  having  found 
it  infesting  sweet  potatoes  from  Maul  and  Oahu,  although  not  generally  preva- 
lent The  larger  weevil,  the  widely  distributed  Cylaa  formicariua,  is  not  very 
common  in  Hawaii,  though  its  occurr«ice  at  Lahainaluna,  Maui,  in  1907  brought 
it  into  prominence. 

Several  minor  pests  of  the  sweet  potato  mentioned  are  Nesosydne  ipomceicola 
and  Aloha  ipomosw,  2  common  leaf  hoppers ;  Pluaia  cJialcitea,  which  attacks  the 
foliage;  a  mealy  bug  {Paeudococcua  sp.) ;  a  scale  insect  {Saiaaetia  sp.) ;  and 
the  Japanese  beetle  (Adoretua  tenuimaculatua) .  The  leaf  hoppers  are  highly 
parasitized  by  Anagrus,  Stylops,  and  Echthrodelphax  and  are  of  no  Importance 
as  pests.  Plusia  is  not  very  destructive  and  Is  heavily  parasitized  by  tachinid 
flies.    The  coccids  are  of  no  great  Importance  and  the  Japanese  beetle  only 
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occasionally  becomes  troublesome.  B^ieficial  insects  mentioned  include  wasps 
of  the  genera  Odynems  and  Pollstes  which  prey  on  caterpillars,  and  several 
predaceous  bugs,  including  (EchiUia  ffriaea,  Zelus  renardU^  and  R€dut?iol%s 
hlackhumi. 

Insects  attackingr  mealies,  C.  P.  Van  Deb  Mebwe  (Depi.  Affr.  Granite  Rk?er 
Colony,  Biol.  Div.  Leaflet  9,  pp.  16). — ^The  species  mentioned  as  attacking  grow- 
ing com  in  Orange  River  Colony  are  cutworms,  the  stalk  borer  (Sesamia 
fusca),  and  the  beard  grub  or  cob  worm  {HeUothis  armiger). 

The  thrips  insects  of  tea,  G.  B.  Antbam  (Indian  Tea  Assoc  [Pamphlet]  3y 
1909,  pp.  9,  pU.  2). — ^A  serious  outbreak  of  thrips  on  tea  at  Darjeeling  la  re- 
ported for  1908.  There  are  2  species  of  thrips  which  occur  together  an  and 
injure  tea  plants  at  that  place  during  the  height  of  the  season  and  a  third 
species  that  occurs  largely  in  the  flowers  and  to  some  extent  in  the  buds  of  the 
tea  plant  during  the  cold  weather.  These  species  are  referred  to  as  the  conunon, 
black,  and  yellow  thrips. 

''  The  effect  of  thrips  on  the  bush  is  to  arrest  the  growth  of  the  young  leaves 
and  shoots  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  young  leaves  aft^  a  time  falling  off 
of  their  own  accord  or  on  b^ng  touched,  and  this  has  a  serious  effect  in  weak- 
ening the  bush.  The  leaf  is  hard  and  brittle  and  does  not  make  good  tea ;  in 
fact  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  local  planters  that  there  is  a  loss  of  flavor 
when  the  bushes  are  attacked  by  thrips.*' 

The  importance  of  cooperation  in  combating  these  pests  is  emphasized. 

The  apple  and  i>ear  membracids,  H.  K  Hodokiss  {"Sew  York  State  8ta. 
Tech.  Bui.  i7,  pp.  81-112,  pis.  8). — ^The  discovery,  during  the  course  of  investiga- 
tions of  fruit  insects,  of  the  presence  of  eggs  in  wounds  in  the  bark  and  in  the 
buds  led  the  author  to  conduct  the  studies  here  reported. 

Prior  to  these  investigations  the  deposition  of  eggs  in  the  buds  was  an 
unrecognized  habit  of  these  insects.  Two  species,  Ceresa  taurina  and  C. 
horcalis,  were  found  to  oviposit  in  the  buds,  while  the  buffalo  tree  helper  (C. 
huhalus)  and  StictocepJiala  inermis  lay  their  eggs  in  the  bark  of  the  young 
wood,  causing  characteristic  scars.  Five  nymphal  instars  were  found  in  each 
of  the  4  species.  The  nymphs  of  these  species  may  be  recognized  in  thdr  dif- 
ferent stages  principally  by  the  structure  of  appendages,  the  character  of  the 
spinosity  of  the  body,  and  the  coloration. 

The  author  finds  that  in  general  trees  and  shrubs  serve  chiefly  for  tbe 
deposition  of  eggs  and  as  food  for  the  adults,  while  more  succulent  foods  are 
necessary  to  sustain  the  younger  stages.  Thus  the  species  breeding  on  apples 
and  pears  depend  on  succul^it  weeds  and  plants  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
njrmphs,  the  range  of  host  plants  being  quite  extensive.  The  injurious  species 
are  those  which  slit  the  bark  during  the  process  of  oviposition,  trees  thos 
attacked  often  being  stunted  in  growth  and  the  branches  weakened  by  continaal 
scarification.  These  injuries  are  often  aggravated  by  destructive  fungi  and 
insects  which  find  lodgment  in  the  wounds.  C.  buhaUs  is  the  more  destructive 
to  apple  and  pear  wood,  while  8.  inermis  does  not  cause  injuries  of  an  important 
nature.  The  insertion  of  eggs  between  the  bud  scales  by  C.  taurina  and  C. 
horealis  appears  to  have  no  detrimoital  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
buds.  Succulent  shoots  of  pear,  when  used  in  the  laboratory  for  food  f^r 
nymphs,  were  always  girdled  about  the  larger  portion  of  the  stem.  "  Such  work 
is  always  present  on  the  more  succulent  food  plants,  and  of  these  the  thistles  are 
apt  to  show  the  effects  of  the  girdling  most  severely." 

"  The  imago  appears  about  the  middle  of  July.  In  1908  the  first  individoals 
of  C.  huhalus  were  seen  on  July  2,  but  the  insects  were  not  num«x)n8  imti] 
July  20.  During  the  season  of  1910  a  large  number  of  the  adults  of  8.  inermit 
were  collected  on  July  12,  but  C.  huhalus  and  C.  horealis  at  this  time  were 
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rather  rare.  (7.  tawrina  was  not  obtained  nntll  July  20,  at  which  time  all 
species  were  abundant.  ...  In  general,  adults  of  the  species  mentioned  may 
be  found  over  a  period  beginning  about  the  middle  of  July  and  ending  with 
the  first  heavy  frost  .  .  .  Specimens  of  B,  inermis,  which  transformed  to  adults 
in  the  laboratory  June  30,  commenced  to  lay  eggs  on  July  20.  Under  natural 
conditions  the  earliest  ovlposition  was  noticed  on  August  1,  but  the  egg  scars 
were  not  abundant  until  a  few  days  later.  .  .  .  During  1908  no  eggs  of  Chorealis 
or  C.  taurina  were  found  until  August  24.  Adults  of  8,  inermis  reared  in  the 
laboratory  usually  made  2  egg  scars  in  one  evening.  Occasionally  4  slits  in  the 
bark  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs  were  cut  in  1  day.  One  individual  made  59 
scars  during  July  and  August  in  which  252  eggs  were  deposited.  Another 
female  inserted  212  eggs  in  39  wounds  during  the  same  period.  .  .  .  Hatching 
takes  place  about  April  20,  according  to  the  season,  and  nymphs  of  tlie  first 
stages  may  be  found  in  goodly  numbers  on  apple  and  pear  trees  until  May  24. 
.  .  .  The  number  of  days  from  hatching  to  maturity  of  20  nymphs  of  C  taurina 
in  the  breeding  cages  was  47  daya  The  first  and  second  instars  averaged  8 
and  7  days  respectively ;  the  third  instar  7  days ;  the  fourth  instar  9  days ;  the 
fifth  instar  or  pupal  stage  lasted  16  days.  These  records  correspond  very  well 
with  those  of  the  nymphs  growing  under  natural  conditions,  which  averaged  7 
days  to  an  Instar." 

Egg  parasites  are  said  to  have  been  quite  prominent  during  the  past  3  years, 
2  species  having  been  bred  (Polynema  atriaticome  and  Ottys  cereaarunu)  which 
attack  the  eggs  of  all  4  membracids.  The  author  presents  a  historical  review, 
technical  descriptions  of  the  stages,  an  account  of  the  habits  of  the  adults,  their 
destructiveness,  and  a  synonymic  bibliography,  for  each  of  the  4  speclea 

Clean  cultivation  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  hosts  of  the  nymphs  is  thought 
to  be  the  most  practical  and  eflSclent  remedy  for  the  prevention  of  injury  by 
tree  hoppers. 

The  periodical  cicada  in  1911,  C.  L.  Mablatt  {U,  8,  Dept,  Agr,,  Bur,  Ent. 
Circ,  132,  pp.  6,  figs.  i). — This  circular  furnishes  information  concerning  the  2 
important  broods  of  periodical  cicada  that  will  appear  during  1911.  One  of  the 
broods  belongs  to  the  17-year  race  and  extends  from  New  York  southward  into 
North  Carolina,  in  geieral  lying  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  The  other 
is  one  of  the  largest  brood  of  the  southern,  or  13-year,  race  and  covers  the 
lower  half  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  damage  caused  by  these  broods  Is 
usually  slight,  except  in  the  case  of  newly  planted  orchards,  and  that  even  here, 
by  vigorous  pruning  back  after  the  cicada  has  disappeared,  much  of  the  injury 
caused  by  the  egg  punctures  can  be  obviated. 

Spraying,  fumigating,  and  dipping  for  the  control  of  San  Jos6  scale,  T.  B. 
Stmons,  L.  M.  Peairs,  and  E.  N.  Cory  (Maryland  8ta,  BuU  U8,  pp,  ilSl,  figs, 
S). — The  authors  first  report  briefly  upon  spraying  tests  made  of  12  lime-sulphur 
and  8  oil  mixtures  on  apples  and  peaches.  The  results  indicate  that  the  lime- 
sulphur  solutions  when  properly  applied  are  as  effective  as  miscible  oils  in  the 
control  of  scale  on  apple.  They  also  show  that  the  standard  miscible  oils  can 
be  employed  on  apple  trees  with  safety.  A  comparison  of  fall  and  spring  treat- 
ments seems  to  show  a  slight  preference  for  fall  treatment. 

The  fumigation  and  dipping  experiments  reported  are  summarized  as  follows : 
•*  Instantaneous  immersion  at  normal  temperature,  is  the  only  practical  method 
that  can  be  employed.  Spring  dipping  seems  to  be  inadvisable,  because  the 
growth  is  retarded  to  a  marked  extent.  Fall  dipping  with  lime-sulphur  mix- 
tures gives  promise  of  becoming  very  useful,  as  a  supplementary  treatment  for 
nursery  stock.  All  oils  killed  or  injured  the  tops  of  so  many  of  the  trees,  that 
they  proved  useless  as  dips.    Hydrocyanic-acid  gas  produced  no  undesirable 
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effects  on  the  growth  of  the  trees.  While  it  can  not  be  considered  as  aperfect. 
remedy  for  ridding  trees  of  scale  yet  it  is  the  best  prev^itative  that  may  be 
employed.  At  the  same  time  its  power  to  kill  all  scale  is  not  constant  It? 
appears  that  whale-oil  soap  as  a  fall  dip  is  promising,  bnt  more  extensive  tests 
with  various  types  and  strengths  must  be  made  before  definite  conclusion  can 
be  reached.  .  .  .  The  results  herein  recorded  have  justified  further  tests  of 
lime-sulphur  and  whale-oil  soap,  and  experiments  with  these  will  be  conducted 
in  the  fall  of  1910." 

The  terrapin  scale,  T.  B.  Sthons  and  E.  N.  Ck>BT  (MaryUmd  fiffo.  BuL  H9, 
pp,  8S-92t  pi.  i). — ^This  bulletin  includes  a  report  of  biological  studies  and  con- 
trol experiments  conducted  during  1009-10. 

While  the  terrapin  scale  was  known  to  occur  in  Maryland  in  1898,  it  was  not 
recognized  as  of  economic  importance  until  1906,  in  the  fall  of  which  year  it  was 
reported  from  Frederick  and  Washington  counties,  its  injury  in  1  or  2  orchards 
being  quite  severe.  During  the  past  2  years  it  has  spread  rapidly,  so  far  as 
known  the  most  serious  outbreaks  having  occurred  in  Kent,  Washington,  and 
Anne  Arundel  counties.  The  loss  to  orchardists  is  not  so  much  from  injury  to 
the  trees  as  to  the  fruits,  due  to  a  black  fungus  which  develops  in  the  hon^- 
dew,  rendering  the  fruit  unsalable  at  remunerative  prices. 

The  scale  locates  on  the  outer  limbs  and  branches  causing  them  to  become 
stunted  and  the  leaves  to  drop  off.  In  observations  made  during  1910,  the  first 
larva  appeared  June  4,  eggs  continuing  to  hatch  for  as  long  as  6  weeks.  **  The 
larvee  immediately  crawled  to  the  leaves  and  settled  along  the  midrib  and  veinf^ 
usually  on  the  underside.  Here,  the  larvae  become  considerably  longer  than 
broad,  are  translucent,  appearing  as  greenish  white  spots.  I>evelopment  cot- 
tinues  on  the  leaves,  the  scales  remaining  here  for  about  6  or  8  weeks,  the  males 
reaching  maturity.  They  fertilize  the  females  which  then  return  and  settle 
permanently  on  the  underside  of  the  smaller  twigs  and  branches.  The  first 
record  of  their  return  to  the  twigs  is  August  13.  Here,  the  females  ccmtinue  to 
develop  through  late  summer  and  early  fall,  wintering  as  partially  mature 
insects." 

"  So  far  as  observed  the  terrapin  scale  infests  peach,  plum,  maple,  and  apple. 
Peach  seems  to  be  its  favorite  food  plant  in  this  State,  although  we  have  found 
plum  trees  badly  Infested.  Infested  twigs  of  red  maple  were  sent  in  from 
Frederick  Ck)unty  and  the  scales  were  observed  on  apple  twigs  taken  from  a 
tree  that  stood  In  the  midst  of  a  badly  infested  peach  orchard."  Coccophagus 
lecaniif  the  parasite  most  abundant  in  1910,  was  reared  from  practically  every 
lot  of  terrapin  scale  collected  though  seldom  in  large  numbers,  and  2  other  chal- 
cidid  species,  Aphycus  atomacJwsiis  and  Encvrtua  sp.,  were  reared  in  small 
numbers 

While  experiments  conducted  in  190^7  (E.  S.  B.,  19,  p.  859)  indicated  that 
both  miscible  oils  and  lime-sulphur  would  control  the  pest,  it  has  since  been 
found  that  lime-sulphur  has  but  little,  if  any,  effect,  the  terrapin  scale  having 
spread  enormously  in  orchards  that  have  been  properly  treated  annually  with 
this  mixture.  In  experiments  conducted  in  the  fall  of  1909  and  spring  of  1910 
"  soluble  oil  at  the  rate  of  1 :  13  proved  dangerous  when  sprayed  in  the  fell, 
but  proved  very  effective  in  the  spring,  with  no  damage  to  the  buds,  either  in 
double  or  single  application.  At  the  rate  of  1 :  20,  sprayed  when  the  fruit  buds 
showed  pink,  no  damage  occurred  to  any  trees,  and  the  scale  was  controlled, 
though  not  entirely  eradicated.  Spray-On,  at  the  rate  of  1:12,  required  a 
double  application  in  order  to  be  effective.  No  damage  to  treea  Scalecide,  at 
the  rate  of  1 :  10,  sprayed  in  the  fall,  proved  effective  in  controlling  the  scale, 
and  showed  no  damage  to  the  trees.  A  double  application  killed  the  few  re- 
maining scale  not  hit  by  the  fall  application,  but  killed  buds  and  small  twigs. 
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The  single  spring  application  killed  45  per  cent  of  the  scale,  and  did  not  injure 
the  trees." 

Spraying  experiments  in  which  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  kerosaie  emulsion 
and  Nico  Sul  1 :  240  and  1 :  480  were  used  show  that  sunmier  spraying  for  the 
pest  is  impracticable,  due  to  injury  to  the  fruit  and  foliage  and  to  the  extended 
period  during  which  the  larvce  are  crawling.  For  the  best  results  it  is  recom- 
mended that  standard  miscible  oils  be  employed  at  a  strength  of  1 :  15,  applied 
to  the  trees  Just  as  late  in  the  spring  as  is  possible  before  the  buds  open. 

A  bibliography  of  19  titles  relating  to  the  subject  is  appended. 

The  codling  moth,  L.  Caesab  (Ontario  Dept,  Agr.  Bui,  187^  1911,  pp.  40, 
figs.  21). — The  results  of  a  study  of  the  life  history  and  control  of  the  codling 
moth  in  Ontario  extending  over  2  years  are  included  in  this  general  account. 

Obserrations  made  in  1910  of  the  date  of  pupation,  length  of  the  pupal  stage, 
and  date  of  emergence  of  moths  in  the  spring  are  reported  in  tabular  form. 
It  is  said  that  in  1910  the  spring  was  abnormally  warm  in  the  early  part  and 
very  cold  later  on.  The  periods  passed  in  the  pupal  stage  varied  from  57  days 
for  larva  pupating  on  April  22  to  14  days  for  one  pupating  on  June  14,  the 
rearing  l)eing  made  in  glass  vials  out-of-doors  under  natural  conditions  of  tem- 
perature. In  1909  the  first  moth  emerged  June  12  and  the  last  July  25;  in 
1910  the  first  appeared  May  29,  the  second  June  6,  and  the  last  July  22.  The  in- 
formation presented  shows  that  the  moths  continue  to  emerge  in  spring  during 
a  period  of  about  a  month  and  a  half,  which  means  that  the  larvae  continue  to 
hatch  out  and  enter  the  fruit  for  a  similar  period  of  time.  Out  of  a  total  of  03 
moths  for  which  the  date  of  emergence  was  kept  during  the  spring  of  1910,  35 
emerged  between  June  20  and  25,  or  3  weeks  or  more  after  the  blossoms  had 
fallen.  In  the  author's  longevity  observations  several  moths,  both  of  the  spring 
and  later  brood,  lived  as  long  as  10  days,  but  the  greater  number  died  in  3  or 
4  days. 

In  1910  eggs  were  first  found  June  15,  at  Guelph.  It  is  estimated  that  for 
the  2  seasons  during  which  observations  were  made,  approximately  80  per  c6nt 
of  the  first  brood  eggs  were  deposited  on  the  leaves,  18  per  cent  on  the  fruit, 
and  2  per  cent  on  the  twigs.  Although  eggs  were  sometimes  found  6  or  more 
feet  away  from  the  nearest  apple,  in  frequent  examinations  of  fruitless  trees 
situated  near  trees  with  fruit,  a  total  of  but  2  eggs  was  discovered.  Thirty-six 
was  the  maximum  numl>er  of  eggs  observed  to  be  deposited  by  caged  moths. 
The  incubation  period  of  the  eggs  during  the  early  and  later  part  of  the  season 
averaged  about  10  day  a  About  7  days  were  passed  in  the  egg  stage  during  the 
warmest  weeks,  although  in  early  August  larvae  were  observed  to  hatch  out  in 
as  soon  as  5  days. 

The  average  number  of  first-brood  larvee  entering  apples  through  the  calyx 
was  a  little  more  than  75  per  cent  Pears  were  found  to  have  an  even  higher 
percentage  of  calyx  entrance  than  apples,  counts  for  1909  and  1910  showing  90 
per  cent  entering  in  this  way.  The  average  period  passed  by  larvae  in  the 
fruit  during  July  and  August  was  found  to  be  about  26  days ;  in  September  and 
October  50  or  more  days  may  be  spent  In  the  fruit.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  in  many  cases  the  exit  hole  is  situated  in  a  different  part  of  the  fruit 
from  the  entrance  and  that  the  presence  of  2  worm  holes  in  an  apple  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  that  2  larvae  have  entered  it 

In  banding  experiments  made  on  2  trees  in  1909  in  which  a  total  of  621 
larvae  were  collected,  10  times  as  many  came  up  from  the  ground  as  came  down 
the  tree,  while  in  observations  made  on  one  tree  in  1910  in  which  150  larvae 
were  collected,  4  times  as  many  larvae  left  the  fruit  after  it  fell  as  before. 
Observations  made  in  1909  show  that  at  Guelph  the  earliest  larva  leaves  the 
fruit  between  July  10  and  26.    In  the  Niagara  district  the  date  is  somewhat 
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earlier  and  probably  ranges  from  July  4  to  10.  Band  records  for  1909  and  1910 
at  Guelph  show  that  the  largest  number  of  larv»  emerge  between  Aagost  21 
and  31,  twice  as  many  haying  left  the  fruit  In  this  period  as  in  any  other 
period  of  equal  length.  Of  438  larvse  of  the  first  brood  collected  from  under 
bands  on  trees  at  Guelph  between  July  11  and  September  1,  35  or  8  per  cent 
developed  and  emerged  as  moths,  but  as  other  larvae  had  not  left  the  fruit  by 
September  1,  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  5  or  6  per  cent  would  be  nearer 
the  average  number  that  transform  there  in  the  falL  These  change  to  pupae  In  a 
week  or  so  after  spinning  up  and  about  2  weeks  later  emerge  as  moths  and  lay 
eggs  for  a  second  brood  of  larvae.  August  1  in  1909  and  July  29  in  1910  were 
the  dates  of  earliest  emergence  of  the  new  brood  of  moths  from  the  Niagara 
district,  while  at  Guelph  they  did  not  appear  until  about  a  week  later.  At 
Stoney  Creek  3  newly  laid  eggs  of  the  second  brood  were  found  on  August  4 
at  which  time  all  the  first-brood  eggs  had  apparently  hatched  and  the  last  larvs 
had  entered  the  fruit  In  summarizing  observations  made  at  Guelph,  it  Is 
found  that  the  maximum  time  as  a  larva  in  the  cocoon  was  11  days,  the  mini- 
mum 5,  and  the  average  8 ;  the  maximum  time  as  pupa  21  days,  the  minlmnm 
14,  and  the  average  nearly  18 ;  and  the  maximum  total  time  in  the  cocoon  28  days, 
the  minimum  24,  and  the  average  25t.  At  Guelph  the  last  larva  pupated  on 
August  5  and  emerged  August  30.  In  well-sprayed  orchards  nearly  all  the 
second  brood  larvae  oiter  from  the  side,  as  those  that  attempt  to  »iter  at  the 
calyx  end  are  killed  by  the  arsenical;  in  unsprayed  orchards  it  is  estimated 
that  an  average  of  about  50  per  cent  enter  by  the  calyx. 

In  examinations  made  during  the  spring  as  high  as  90  per  cent  of  the  larvae 
have  been  found  to  be  destroyed  by  natural  enemies,  the  chief  of  which  are 
birds,  beetle  larvae  (Tenebrioidea  sp.)  and  diseases.  This  taiebrionid  larva  was 
observed  attacking  both  larvae  and  pupae,  the  number  destroyed  being  quite 
large.  About  5  per  cent  of  the  larvae  were  found  in  the  spring  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  disease,  and  a  number  are  also  thus  destroyed  while  inside  the 
fruit  during  the  growing  season.  A  small  red  mite  was  also  observed  feeding 
upon  the  egga 

A  general  discussion  of  control  measures  includes  brief  statemoits  of  results 
obtained  from  spraying  in  several  orchards.  The  author  concludes  that  one 
thorough  application  Immediately  after  the  blossoms  fall  is  quite  sufficient  for 
any  part  of  the  Province,  except  Niagara  and  other  districts  of  about  the  same 
temperature,  where  a  second  application  should  be  given  3  weeks  aft^  the 
blossoms  fall. 

The  traubenwicklers  during  fall  and  winter,  J.  Dewitz  {Ber,  K.  LehraiuL 
Wein,  Obst  u.  Oartenbau  Oeisenheim,  1909,  pp,  201-237,  figs.  6),— The  llteratnre 
relating  to  the  grape-berry  moths  or  leaf  rollers  Cochylis  ambiguella  and 
PolychroHs  (EudemU)  hotrana  is  reviewed  and  a  bibliography  appended. 

Notes  on  a  horn-feeding  lepidopterous  larva  from  Africa,  A.  BuscK 
(Smithsn.  Misc,  Collect.,  56  (1910),  No,  8,  pp,  2,  pis.  2).— These  notes  include 
photographs  which  show  the  larval  tubes  of  Tinea  vastella  upon  the  horns  of  a 
water  antelope  (Cohus  sp.),  collected  in  British  East  Africa. 

Mosquito  extermination  in  Shanghai,  A.  Stanley  {Puh.  Health  [Lmdon], 
23  {1910),  No.  10,  pp.  379,  580).— It  is  stated  that  a  special  staff,  which  was 
organized  in  1909  for  mosquito  extermination,  succeeded  in  diminishing  mofl- 
qultoes  In  numbers  estimated  at  from  25  to  75  per  cent 

Factors  in  the  transmission  and  prevention  of  malaria  in  the  Panaina 
Canal  Zone,  S.  T.  Dabling  (Ann,  Trop,  Med.  and  Par.,  4  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  119- 
223).— This  paper  Includes  descriptions  of  the  12  species  of  anopheline  mos- 
quitoes that  have  been  collected  in  the  Canal  Zone  during  the  last  5  years,  aud 
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accounts  of  methods  of  collecting  larvae,  feeding  and  breeding  out  mosquitoes 
and  care  of  mosquitoes  after  feeding,  biting  and  infecting  experiments,  estima- 
tion of  gametes,  method  of  examining  for  zygotes  and  sporosoites,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  malarial  parasite  in  the  mosquito,  notes  on  the  bionomics  of 
anophelines,  the  effect  of  salt  or  sea  water  on  anopheline  larvffi,  experiments 
with  larvacides,  agents  destructive  to  vegetation,  grass  and  algae,  and  screening 
of  various  meshes,  the  relative  value  of  wire  screening  of  various  composition, 
based  on  practical  tests  and  chemical  analyses,  etc.  See  also  a  previous  note 
(E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  661). 

"The  period  of  incubation  of  the  ova  of  Cellia  altHmana,  Anopheles  pseudO' 
ptmciipennis,  and  Arribalzagia  ( f )  malefactor  was  estimated  as  about  36  hours 
under  the  laboratory  conditlona  .  .  .  The  larval  p^od  varies  with  the  species, 
food,  efficient  t^nperature,  sunlight,  and  environment  .  .  .  Mosquitoes  bit  when 
not  more  than  20  hours  old.  ...  A  virgin  specimen  of  Stegomyia  calopus  has 
lived  for  110  days.  .  .  .  Whai  virgin  anophelines  have  been  given  1  or  2  blood 
meals  2  or  3  days  after  emerging  they  have  lived  as  long  as  16  days.  .  .  .  Raisins 
and  dates  with  water  furnished  the  best  food  for  anophelines  in  confinement .  . . 
If  there  be  given  1  blood  meal  the  ova  may  develop  even  in  virgins  kept  out  of 
contact  with  males.  .  .  .  Some  anophelines,  under  stress  of  circumstances,  may 
breed  in  very  brackish  water.  ...  It  was  found  that  crude  carbolic  acid,  having 
a  specific  gravity  not  greater  than  0.96  or  0.97  and  containing  about  20  per  cent 
of  phenols  or  tar  acids,  when  made  into  soap  with  common  resin  and  an  alkali 
yielded  a  product  which  was  an  ideal  larvacide,  having  excellent  diffusing  and 
toxic  powers,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  efficient  germicide." 

The  rice  maggot,  J.  S.  Ck>LLiEB  ( In  Report  of  Itweatigations  Concerning  Rice, 
Stuttgart,  Ark.^  1910,  pp.  lS-16,  flga,  -i).T-The  author  reports  that  about  8  per 
c«it  of  the  8,000  acres  of  rice  grown  in  Arkansas  County,  Ark.,  in  1910,  were 
seriously  affected  by  rice  maggota  The  pest  appears  when  the  rice  is  about  6 
in.  high  and  may  work  on  rice  of  the  Honduras  variety  until  the  middle  of 
August.  The  maggots  live  about  1  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  feeding 
upon  the  roota 

From  the  experiments  here  reported,  it  is  concluded  that  ''moving  water 
does  not  seem  to  be  as  favorable  a  condition  for  the  maggots  as  stagnant 
water.  Rainwater  when  left  stagnant  seems  to  be  a  better  condition  for 
the  rice  maggot  than  pumped  water  if  it  is  also  stagnant '  Land  plowed  late 
in  the  fall  and  thoroughly  dried  in  the  spring  before  the  rice  is  sowed  and  the 
water  pumped  on  It,  seemed  to  have  less  maggots  than  land  plowed  in  the 
spring,  especially  if  wet.  Over  3  in.  of  water  seems  to  be,  or  produces,  a 
better  condition  for  greater  numbers  and  greater  ravages  of  the  maggot" 

An  insect  pest  of  cacao  in  Uganda  {Agr.  News  [Barbados],  10  {1911),  No. 
228,  p.  26,  figs,  2). — ^A  brief  account  is  given  of  observations  of  the  life  history 
of  the  cacao  fruit  fly  (Ceratitis  punctata)  made  by  C.  C.  Gowdey.  Control 
measures  consist  of  the  use  of  a  sweetaied  arsenical  made  of  3  lbs.  of  sugar, 
i  lb.  ars^iate  of  lead,  and  5  gal.  of  water. 

The  development  of  a  green  bottle  fly.  Mart  O.  Allen  (Ent.  News,  21 
(1910),  No.  9,  pp,  411-418).— Studies  of  the  life  history  and  habits  of  this  fly 
extending  over  a  period  of  4  sunmiers  are  reported. 

Trypanosomes  and  tsetse  flies,  D.  Bbuce  et  al.  {Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  [London], 
8er.  B,  82  {1910),  No.  B  556,  pp.  368-^88;  ahs.  in  Sleeping  Sickness  Bur.  [Lon- 
don] Bui.,  2  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  J55H-iei).— Previously  noted  from  another 
source  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  60). 

Notes  on  the  warble  fly  of  the  reindeer,  CBdemagena  tarandi,  G.  H.  Cab- 
PENTEB  {Jour.  Econ.  Biol.,  5  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  149-156,  pi.  1,  figs.  12).— Biolog- 
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leal  and  descriptive  notes  on  O.  tarandi.  The  pupal  period  of  a  larva  sqneend 
out  in  May  from  a  reindeer  received  at  the  Dablln  Zoological  Gardens  was 
found  to  be  about  6  weeks. 

A  note  on  the  preservation  of  bamboos  from  the  attacks  of  tlie  bamboo 
beetle  or  shot-borer,  E.  P.  Stebbino  {[Indian  Forest  DepL]  Pamphlet  15, 
Forest  Zool,  8er,  2,  1910,  pp.  18,  pis,  2).— A  report  of  experiments  with 
Dinodertts  mlnutus. 

Technical  papers  on  miscellaneous  forest  insects. — ^H.  The  genolyyoa  of 
the  sawflies  and  woodwasps,  or  the  superfamily  Tenthredinoidea,  S.  A 
RoHWEB  (U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Bur.  Ent.  Bui.  20,  pt.  2,  tech.  ser.,  pp.  69-109).— In 
this  paper  the  author  presaits  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  the  g^i^ric  names 
Used  in  the  Tenthredinoidea,  which  includes  the  name  of  the  author,  original 
refer^ice,  type  species,  and  authority  for  the  type.  An  index  to  the  genotypeB 
follows.  He  then  discusses  the  synonymy  of  certain  g^iera  and  the  work  of 
W.  H.  Ashmead  on  the  Tenthredinoidea,  including  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
genera  of  this  superfamily  that  were  described  by  Ashmead,  with  the  deter- 
mined synonymy,  a  bibliography  of  this  author's  more  Important  writings  <m 
the  group,  and  descriptions  of  his  gaiera  and  species. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  studies  were  made  of  the  types  of  described 
genera  and  species  In  the  principal  collections  of  Europe. 

Additions  and  corrections  to  the  genotypes  of  the  sawflies  and  wood- 
wasps,  or  the  superfamily  Tenthredinoidea,  S.  A  Rohweb  (Ent^  News,  22 
{1911),  No.  5,  pp.  218,  219).— Additions  to  the  bulletin  above  noted. 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  galls  of  Java,  W.  and  J.  Vax 
Leeuwen-Reijnvaan  {Rec.  Trav.  Bot.  N^erland.,  6  {1909),  pp.  €7-98,  pi.  1. 
figs.  6;  Ann.  Jard.  Bot.  Buitenzorg,  2.  ser.,  8  {1910),  pt.  2,  pp.  119-183,  pte.8).— 
The  first  paper  deals  with  the  anatomy  and  development  of  the  gall  on 
Erythrina  lithosperma  made  by  Agromyza  erythrkKB.  The  second  paper  takes 
up  the  development  of  several  galls  made  by  mites. 

Oametogenesis  of  the  gall  fly,  Neuroterus  lenticularis,  I,  L.  DoNCAsm 
{Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  [London],  Ser.  B.,  82  {1910),  No.  B  553,  pp.  88-113,  pis.  S),— 
The  summer  (bisexual)  generation  of  this  cynlpid  was  originally  described  as 
Spathegaster  haccarum.  The  galls  from  which  the  spring  (agamic)  generation 
emerge  are  laiticular  growths  found  on  the  underside  of  oak  leaves  in  Octob«". 
From  these  galls  the  flies  hatch  out  early  in  April.  Since  In  each  case  ob- 
served only  one  sex  emerged  from  the  balls  produced  by  one  fly,  although  tlie 
numbers  were  small,  the  author  thinks  it  is  Justifiable  to  conclude  that  every 
fly  of  the  agamic  generation  produces  eggs  of  only  one  sex.  Cases  of  this  kind 
are  said  to  be  known  in  the  Aphldidce  and  in  Rotifers  but  not  hitherto,  so 
far  as  known.  In  the  Hymenoptera. 

Concerning  the  morphology  of  Trypanosoma  franki,  P.  Knxjth  {ZUchr. 
Infektionskrank.  u.  Hyg.  Haustiere,  6  {1909),  No.  i,  pp.  39-45,  fig.  i).— Tbe 
author  concludes  that  morphologically  T.  franki  Is  most  closely  related  to 
T.  theileH. 

The  development  of  Trypanosoma  lewlsi  outside  the  vertebrate  host,  N.  H. 
SwELLENOBEBEL  and  C.  Stbickland  {Parasitology,  3  {1910),  No.  3,  pp.  360^S9, 
figs.  21). — "From  the  results  of  our  experiments  we  may  conclude  that  tbe 
development  of  T.  leuHsi  outside  the  Invertebrate  host  Is  not  confined  to  one 
Wcles  or  genus,  but  may  take  place  at  least  in  the  rat  louse  [HtematopUw^ 
spinulosus]  and  the  rat  flea  [CeratophyUus  fasoiatush  and  also  (though  per 
^  ^^^^  Incompletely)  in  the  bedbug.  We  see  further  that  development 
^eds  not  always  to  be  combined  with  longevity  in  the  invertebrate  host  but 
in  th^°^^**°^^  "'^  without  development  may  be  longer  than  with  it  (b^iavior 

the  tick  [Omithodoros  moubatal  compared  to  that  in  the  louse). 
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**  When  we  compare  the  behavior  of  T,  lewisi  in  the  four  invertebrate  hosts 
studied  here,  we  see  that  the  most  complete  cycle  takes  place  in  the  flea, 
where  forms  are  produced  which  are  never  found  in  cultures.  In  the  louse 
the  develoiHn^it  may  be  truly  described  as  a  natural  culture;  in  the  bug,  the 
development  (as  far  as  we  could  judge  by  our  incomplete  experiment)  does 
not  even  produce  all  the  cultural  forms  (only  the  crithidise) ;  and  last,  in 
the  tick  the  trypanosomes  do  not  develop  at  all  but  are  only  preserved  for 
some  time." 

Trypanosoma  Tespertllionis,  R.  €k)NDEB  (CenthL  Bakt,  [etc.],  i.  Aht.,  Orig, 
53  {1910),  No.  Sy  pp,  293-302,  pis.  2,  fig.  1;  abs.  in  Sleeping  Sickness  Bur. 
[London]  BiU.,  2  {1910),  No.  15,  pp.  90,  91). — T.  vespertilionis  was  found  in 
about  one-fourth  of  some  400  bats,  representing  7  species,  that  were  examined 
In  southern  Italy  and  Istrla. 

Chemical  investigration  of  best  conditions  for  makingr  the  lime-sulphur 
wash,  L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  A.  W.  Boswobth,  and  G.  0.  Hedges  {New  York  State 
Sta.  Bill.  329,  pp.  Jt05-ii9). — ^The  work  here  described,  which  is  a  continuation 
of  the  investigations  published  in  Bulletin  319  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22, 
p.  6G0),  has  had  for  its  general  object  a  study  of  the  conditions  that  make  it 
possible  to  utilize  the  lime  and  sulphur  most  completely.  The  more  important 
points  studied  include  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  possible  to  get  the 
largest  amount  of  lime  and  sulphur  most  completely  into  soluble  combination ; 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  lime-sulphur  solution 
containing  the  largest  amount  of  calcium  pentasulphid  (CaSs) ;  the  eCTect  of 
concentration  of  the  lime-sulphur  solution  by  evaporation  at  boiling  tempera- 
ture; some  of  the  chemical  changes  occurring  in  the  making  of  lime-sulphur 
solutions;  the  condition  favorable  to  the  formation  of  sediment  in  lime-3ulphur 
solutions;  the  efllciency  of  lime-sulphur  solutions  in  relation  to  chemical  com- 
position; the  keeping  power  of  lime-sulphur  solutions  on  standing;  analyses 
of  crystals  formed  in  concentrated  lime-sulphur  solutions;  the  relation  of 
density  of  solutions  to  percentage  of  sulphur  as  a  basis  for  dilution;  the 
efficiency  of  different  formulas;  and  a  method  for  the  approximate  determina- 
tion of  impurities  in  commercial  lime. 

"As  a  result  of  the  investigation  embodied  in  this  bulletin,  the  following 
proportions  are  recommended  for  making  lime-sulphur  solutions:  Thirty-six 
lbs.  of  lime  (based  on  pure  lime,  CaO),  80  lbs.  of  high-grade,  finely  divided 
sulphur,  and  50  gal.  of  water.  When  lime  containing  95  per  cent  or  less  than 
95  per  cent  of  calcium  oxid  is  used,  more  than  36  lbs.  must  be  taken,  according 
to  amount  of  impurities  (38  lbs.  for  95  per  cent  lime  and  40  lbs.  for  90  per  cent 
lime),  but  no  lime  should  be  used  containing  less  than  90  per  cent  of  calcium 
oxid  or  more  than  5  per  cent  of  magnesium  oxid.  In  boiling  the  solution,  the 
liquid  must  not  be  allowed  to  drop  more  than  slightly  below  the  50  gal.  level." 
A  method  recommended  for  the  approximate  determination  of  Impurities  in 
lime  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  1  part  of  pure  lime  and  2  parts  of  sul- 
phur are  boiled  with  plenty  of  water  for  1  hour,  only  slight  amounts  of  sediment 
appear.  If  the  lime  contains  impurities,  these  appear  as  sediment,  the  amount 
of  sediment  being  an  approximate  measure  of  the  amount  of  impurities. 

Experiments  with  homemade  concentrated  lime-sulphur  mixtures,  P.  J. 
Parbott  and  W.  J.  Schoene  {New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  330,  pp.  451-^84,  fig. 
1). — "This  bulletin  deals  with  the  use  of  homemade  concentrated  lime-sulphur 
mixtures  in  various  station  experiments  during  the  past  3  years  and  in  17 
volunteer  experiments  conducted  during  1910. 

"  In  the  station  experiments  of  1910  the  densities  of  the  clear  solution  in  21 
preparations  varied  from  22  to  31**  B.,  giving  an  average  of  26^"  B.  The  sedi- 
ment in  8  samples  that  were  analyzed  ranged  in  quantities  from  2.9  Iba  to 
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21.4  lbs.  per  barreL    The  cost  of  materials  to  make  a  barrel  of  conc^itrate 
was  about  |3.05  according  to  the  formula. 

"  The  homemade  concentrates  when  used  at  effective  str^igths,  as  determined 
by  hydrometer  tests,  have  given.  In  the  station  experiments  for  the  past  3  years, 
efficient  results  on  the  San  Jos6  scale  and  bllster-mite. 

"  In  the  volunteer  experiments  the  densities  of  the  mixtures  ranged  from  22 
to  32.9**  B.  The  cost  of  materials  to  make  a  barrel  of  concentrate  was  from 
$2.10  to  $3.50.  The  amounts  of  clear  solution  and  sediment  varied  considerably, 
but,  in  the  main,  preparations  of  satisfactory  densities  with  moderate  amounts 
of  sediment  were  obtained. 

"Of  11  volunteer  experiments  on  blister-mite  there  are  10  reports  of  satis- 
factory results  by  the  use  of  the  homemade  concentrate  and  1  report  of  failure. 
Of  7  experiments  on  San  Jos6  scale  there  are  5  reports  of  efficient  control  and 
2  reports  of  partial  success,  due  probably  to  difficulties  in  graying  large  trees 
or  to  the  use  of  mixtures  of  too  low  densities.  The  results  on  scale  emphasise 
the  necessity  both  of  thorough  spraying  and  of  using  diluted  mixtures  of  efficient 
strengths  to  obtain  uniform  results  on  this  pest  There  are  4  reports  on  epnj- 
ing  with  arsenate  of  lead  in  a  lime-sulphur  solution  for  the  codling  moth  whidi 
are  inconclusive  because  of  the  conditions  of  the  experiments. 

"  Very  dilute  mixtures  of  the  homemade  concentrate  have  on  the  whole 
proven  fairly  safe  on  apple  foliage.  In  a  number  of  orchards  slight  injuries 
were  noticed  on  the  more  tender  leaves,  especially  following  the  graying  after 
blossoming.  These  injuries  were  generally  obscured  by  the  new  growth  in  from 
7  to  10  days.  Damages  of  a  more  serious  nature  occurred  in  a  few  orcharda 
Dropping  of  fruit  and  leaves  are  noted  in  1  experiment.  Nearly  all  reports  note 
relative  absence  of  russeting  of  apples  on  trees  sprayed  with  homemade  con- 
centrate." 

Making  and  usingr  concentrated  lime-sulphur  wash,  F.  H.  Hall  (New  York 
State  ma,  Buls,  329,  330,  popular  ed,,  pp.  12).— This  is  a  brief  review  of  bulle- 
tins Nos.  329  and  330  noted  on  page  663. 

FOODS— HTTUAN  DUTUITION. 

On  phosphorus  compounds  occurring  in  food  materials,  A.  Rising  (Svemk 
Kern,  Tidskr,,  22  {1910),  No,  7,  pp.  US-ISO),— The  author  discusses  organic 
phosphorus  compounds,  methods  of  preparation,  and  their  chemical  strnctnre, 
and  reports  determinations  of  the  total  phosphorus,  phosphatids  (lecithin,  etc.), 
inorganic  phosphates,  phytophosphates,  nuclein  substances,  and  phosphoprotdds 
in  yellow  peas,  brown  beans,   rye  flour,   rice  flour,   and  graham   flour. 

The  chemical  composition  and  structure  of  phytic  acid  were  especially  studied 
and  silver-phytate  prepared  and  analyzed.  The  results  failed  to  corroborate 
the  formula  suggested  by  Pasternak  for  anhydro-oxymethylene-dlphoQ)horlc 
acid. 

Preparation  of  the  cod  and  other  salt  fish  for  the  market;  including  a  bac- 
teriologrical  study  of  the  causes  of  reddening,  A.  W.  Bitting  ( U.  8.  Dept,  Agr» 
Bur.  Chem.  Bui  133,  pp.  63,  pis,  6,  figs,  4).— Catching  codfish,  classification, 
cleaning,  storing,  dressing,  packing,  and  similar  topics  are  discussed,  and  data 
reported  regarding  the  losses  In  weight,  the  composition  of  the  salt  used  in 
curing,  the  amount  of  salt  taken  up  by  fish  marketed  in  different  forms,  the 
/percentage  of  moisture  and  salt  In  fish  while  curing  when  different  kinds  of 
salt  are  used,  and  the  variations  in  moisture  and  salt  content  In  commercial 
fish  due  to  season,  style  of  packing,  and  other  conditions. 

A  special  study  of  the  reddening  of  codfish  showed  that  it  Is  caused  by  a 
coccus  which  occurs  in  sea  water  and  wlU  grow  even  on  solid  salt    For  the 
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elimination  of  this  micro-organism  Increased  sanitary  conditions  are  recom- 
mended In  handling  the  fish,  and  detailed  suggestions  are  made  for  the  cleaning 
of  buildings  and  utensils. 

"The  fish  should  be  washed  by  sprays  of  water  or  by  a  machine.  The 
sprays  should  have  sufficient  force  to  do  the  work  well.  The  present  method 
of  pitching  the  fish  into  a  tank  or  dory  and  then  out  again  is  not  sufficient  for 
cleaning,  and,  furthermore,  it  tends  to  disseminate  any  organisms  which  may 
be  present 

"The  water  used  upon  the  fish  or  upon  anything  with  which  the  fish  come 
In  contact  should  be  of  undoubted  purity.  The  use  of  harbor  water  for  any 
purpose  can  not  be  justified,  as  It  Is  filled  with  the  germs  which  come  from 
emptying  the  butts  and  washing  fish  and  docks.  It  Is  also  apt  to  be  polluted 
with  sewage  from  the  city,  as  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  investigation  here 
reported.  .  .  . 

"  The  finished  product  should  be  held  In  a  reasonably  cool  place  in  summer, 
and  when  shipped  it  should  be  handled  under  proper  temperature  conditions 
as  are  other  meat  products.  .  .  . 

"  Ck)ncentrated  sulphurous  acid  should  be  used  as  a  disinfectant  when  steam 
Is  not  available.  One  part  of  the  acid  to  50  parts  of  water  Is  effectual  where 
much  reddening  has  occurred,  and  1  part  to  200  parts  of  water  will  be  effective 
in  prevaitlng  growth  If  used  often," 

Seasonal  Tarlations  in  the  quantity  of  glycogen  present  in  samples  of 
oysters,  J.  A.  Milboy  (Dept,  Agr,  and  Tech.  Instr,  Ireland,  Fisheries,  8ci. 
Invest.,  1907,  No.  4,  pp.  12,  dgms.  8  [pub.  1909]). — Samples  of  oysters  from  dif- 
ferent localities  were  collected  at  intervals  for  a  year  and  the  percentage  of 
glycogen  determined. 

According  to  the  author's  summary,  "  the  percentage  of  glycogen  varies  to  a 
large  extent  with  the  weight  or  nutritive  condition  of  the  oysters.  As  regards 
seasonal  variations  there  is  a  gradual  rise  in  the  percentage  from  the  beginning 
of  August  until  the  middle  or  end  of  October.  This  Is  succeeded  by  a  fall  which 
reaches  Its  minimum  about  the  middle  of  December.  From  that  period  onwards 
the  percaitage  rises  until  it  reaches  its  maximum  some  time  between  the  be- 
ginning of  April  and  early  in  May.  The  percentage  then  falls  until  it  reaches 
its  second  minimum  early  in  August.  The  fact  that  the  variations  in  percentage 
of  glycogen  to  a  large  extent  run  parallel  with  the  variations  in  weight  some- 
what masks  the  seasonal  alterations.  .  .  . 

"The  results  appear  to  indicate  that  glycogen  is  being  stored  from  August 
to  October  probably  as  a  provision  for  a  period  of  lessened  activity  of  absorption 
during  the  colder  montha  The  second  rise  in  percentage  Is  probably  prepar- 
atory to  an  Increased  functional  activity  with  a  correspondingly  Increased  de- 
struction of  glycogen  during  the  hotter  months  of  the  year." 

Basic  extractiTe  material  in  mushrooms  (Agaricus  campestris),  F. 
KuTSCHEB  {Zenthl.  Physiol.,  24  {1910),  No.  17,  pp.  775,  776).--Arginin.  cholin, 
and  betain  were  isolated  and  a  hitherto  unknown  base  which,  Judged  by  analysis, 
had  a  formula  like  histldln  plus  3  methyl  groups. 

The  digestibility  of  cheese,  C.  F.  Doanb  ( U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus. 
Circ.  166,  pp.  22). — ^Two  series  of  experiments  on  the  digestibility  of  cheese  are 
reported  which  represent  cooperative  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
and  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  In  the  first  series  there  were  184  ex- 
periments with  65  young  men  serving  as  subjects,  and  in  the  second  series  about 
50  experiments.  American  cheese  made  by  the  regular  Cheddar  process,  with 
varying  amounts  of  r^met  and  cured  for  different  lengths  of  time  and  ripened 
under  controlled  conditions,  was  used  in  the  tests,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
sorts  ot  cheese,  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  thoroughness  of  digestion 
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was  influenced  by  the  kind  of  cheese,  by  the  degree  of  ripeness,  and  by  similtr 
factors. 

In  general,  cheese  of  all  sorts  was  found  to  be  very  thoroughly  digested  and 
little  or  no  diCTerence  in  the  comparative  digestibility  of  cheese  at  different 
stages  of  ripeness  was  observed.  It  was  also  found  that  different  kinds  of 
cheese  closely  resembled  cheese  made  by  the  Cheddar  process  in  thoroughness 
of  digestion,  and,  in  general,  *'  that  all  kinds  of  cheese,  even  the  very  lii^- 
flavored  and  so-called  condimental  cheeses,  liave  a  high  food  value." 

In  addition  to  the  studies  of  the  thoroughness  of  digestion,  some  experiments 
were  made  in  which  the  respiration  calorimeter  was  used.  Gre^i  and  tiH)r- 
onghly  ripened  cheese  constituted  part  of  the  diet  with  a  subject  sometimes  at 
rest  and  sometimes  engaged  in  hard  labor.  The  results  obtained,  like  ttiose  of 
the  digestion  experiments,  also  showed  "  that  cheese,  both  green  and  cured,  was 
in  all  respects  a  good  food  product" 

In  none  of  the  investigations  reported  were  physiological  disturbances  noted, 
and  contrary  to  the  usual  opinion,  cheese  was  not  found  to  cause  constipation. 

In  the  author*s  opinion,  while  experiments  have  furnished  data  regardlD? 
some  debatable  questions,  such  as  the  comparative  digestibility  of  green  ami 
cured  cheese,  "  perhaps  the  most  valuable  result  has  been  in  showing  clearly  the 
great  value  as  food  of  all  the  more  common  varieties  of  cheese.  .  .  . 

''  Cheese  can  no  longer  be  discriminated  against  because  of  a  suspicion  thnt 
it  is  not  a  healthful  food.  The  absolute  lack  of  any  disturbance  of  the  general 
health  of  the  subjects  used  in  the  experiments  reported  in  this  bulletin  is  proof 
that  cheese  can  be  eat«i  in  large  quantities  without  danger  to  health." 

Lard  substitutes,  D.  Wesson  (Bui.  Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers  Assoc, 
1911,  No,  13,  pp.  5-7,  figs.  4). — Information  is  summarized  regarding  the  process 
of  refining  cotton-seed  oil  on  a  commercial  scale  for  use  in  making  lard  substi- 
tutes and  in  other  ways. 

Table  salt,  A.  McGiix  {Lab.  Inland  Rev.  Dept.  Canada  Bui.  220,  pp.  27).— The 
author  reports  the  results  of  an  examination  of  273  samples  of  table  salt  col- 
lected throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  is  pointed  out  that  there  la  no 
legal  standard  for  salt  in  Canada,  but  judged  by  the  standard  adopted  in  the 
United  States  215  of  the  samples  are  to  be  regarded  as  normal.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, 39  contained  an  excess  of  material  insoluble  in  water.  "  usually  starch, 
carbonate  of  lime,  or  other  harmless  matter,  evidently  introduced  to  render  the 
salt  less  hygroscopic." 

[Miscellaneous  food  topics],  E.  F.  Ladd  and  Alma  K.  Joht^son  {yortb 
Dakota  8ta.  Spec.  Bui.  27,  pp.  227-242)  .—Data  are  included  regarding  the  ex- 
amination of  catsup,  ice  cream,  canned  goods,  and  miscellaneous  food  materials, 
wines,  and  Illuminating  oils,  and  a  special  examination  of  canned  tomatoes 
with  reference  to  the  net  weight  and  the  proportion  of  water  and  solids. 

The  authors  discuss  and  comment  unfavorably  on  enzym  flour,  a  material 
which  it  is  claimed  will  give  "a  larger  loaf  of  bread  and  a  whiter  loaf**  tf 
added  to  flour.  According  to  the  authors,  this  material  contains :  Water,  5^ 
per  cent;  flour  (starch),  37.52  per  cent;  ammonia  acid  phosphate.  56.34  per 
cent;  calcium,  a  trace;  and  sodium,  a  trace. 

"All  tests  thus  far  have  given  negative  results  for  any  appreciable  amount  ot 
enzym.  Further  tests  are  to  be  made  for  any  possible  enzym  which  may  be 
present." 

Information  is  given  regarding  the  inspection  of  packing  houses,  slaughter- 
houses, etc.,  under  the  state  law,  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  food  topics  are 
discussed. 

[Miscellaneous  food  topics],  E.  F.  Ladd  and  Alma  K.  Johnson  (yarth 
Dakota  Sta.  Spec.  Bui.  28,  pp.  243-254,  255-«58).— Data  are  summariwd  K- 
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gardlng  the  examination  under  the  state  law  of  samples  of  molasses,  pickles, 
sardines,  canned  goods,  sauerkraut,  and  miscellaneous  food  materials,  spirits  of 
peppermint,  and  hydrastls. 

The  water  analysis  work  of  the  chemical  department  is  briefly  summarized, 
and  Information  given  regarding  the  development  of  the  cracker  and  ice  cream 
indnstry  in  North  Dakota  since  the  pure  food  law  has  been  in  effect. 

The  bulletin  also  contains  discussions  of  a  number  of  miscellaneous  topics 
connected  with  food  and  drug  inspection  work. 

[Miscellaneous  food  topics],  E.  F.  Ladd  and  Alma  K.  Johnson  (North 
Dakota  8ta.  Spec  Bui.  29,  pp.  259-286). — Miscellaneous  food  topics  are  dis- 
cussed and  information  collected  by  correspondence  is  summarized  regarding 
the  enforcement  of  state  and  local  enactments  as  to  meat  and  milk  inspection. 

[Miscellaneous  food  products]  (Maine  8ta.  Off.  Imp.  27,  pp.  97-124). — ^Data 
regarding  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  bottled  carbonated 
beverages  and  of  samples  of  ice  cream  are  reported  and  discussed  in  relation 
to  the  requirements  of  the  state  food  and  drug  law. 

Beport  of  analyst,  J.  O.  Halvebson  (Bui.  Dept.  Food  and  Drug  Insp.  Mo.,  2 
(1910),  No.  10-11%  pp.  20).— Ot  32  samples  of  dder  \inegar,  olive  oil,  milk, 
dairy  products,  and  other  food  materials  examined,  18  were  found  to  be  adul- 
terated or  misbranded. 

Annual  report  of  the  state  pure  food  and  dru^r  commission,  J.  O.  Mahb 
(Bien.  Rpt.  Okla.  Pub.  Health  Dept.,  1  (1909-10),  pp.  2-^9-5^5).— Information  is 
presented  regarding  the  character  and  extent  of  the  state  pure  food  work,  in-* 
eluding  both  sanitary  and  inspection  work,  and  the  text  of  the  state  pure  food 
law  is  quoted.  The  reports  of  the  chemist,  U.  S.  Russell,  and  of  E.  De  Barr  on 
the  work  of  the  laboratory  division  are  also  included,  and  details  given  concern- 
ing the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  olive  oil,  vinegar,  spices, 
canned  and  bottled  goods,  Jams,  Jellies,  extracts,  soda  fountain  products,  and 
other  materials. 

Beport  of  chemists'  analyses,  R.  Fischer  et  al.  (Bien.  Rpt.  Dairy  and  Food 
Cotnr.  Wis.,  1910,  pp.  64-178,  pi.  1).— Details  are  given  of  the  results  of  the  ex- 
amination under  the  state  pure  food  law  of  2,031  samples  of  milk  and  other 
dairy  products,  canned  goods,  catsups,  flour,  honey,  and  other  food  products, 
and  of  drugs,  oils,  turpentine,  and  paint 

Notices  of  judgrment  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Notices  of  Judgment  717,  p.  1;  718, 
pp.  2;  720,  pp.  2;  722,  pp.  100;  728,  pp.  4;  724-725,  p.  1  each;  726-727,  pp.  2 
each;  7S0-733,  pp.  2  each;  734y  p.  1;  7S5,  pp.  2;  736,  p.  1;  737,  pp.  2;  738-739, 
pp.  S  each;  740,  pp.  2). — ^These  notices  of  Judgment  have  to  do  with  the  adul- 
teration of  tomato  pulp,  ice  cream  cones,  tomato  catsup,  egg  hoodies,  and  frozen 
eggs ;  the  misbranding  of  drug  products  and  vinegar ;  the  adulteration  and  mis- 
branding of  bleached  flour,  bitters,  vanilla  extract,  cola  sirup,  extract  of  "  Mes- 
sina lemon,*'  wine,  and  flavoring  extracts;  and  the  alleged  adulteration  and 
misbranding  of  sugar. 

Common  American  foods,  H.  S.  Gbeenbaum  (N,  T.  Med.  Jour.,  90  (1909), 
No.  5,  pp.  212,  213). — Using  standard  data  the  author  has  calculated  the  energy 
supplied  by  an  ounce  of  a  number  of  ordinary  food  materials  and  by  several 
diet  lists. 

[How  the  poor  classes  live  in  the  Dominican  Bepublic],  P.  E.  Holland 
(Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  8.],  13  (1910),  No.  135,  pp.  938-940).— In  con- 
nection with  data  regarding  food  supply  and  food  prices  information  is  given 
with  reference  to  living  conditions  of  the  poorer  people  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

According  to  the  author,  the  following  is  an  approximate  list  of  the  foods 
consumed  per  month  by  the  average  peon  family : 
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"  Four  lbs.  coffee,  36  cts.;  300  plantains,  $1.50;  20  Iba  brown  sugar,  60  cts.; 
2  gal.  sirup,  40  cts.;  3  lbs.  lard  (poor),  60  cts.;  150  stalks  sugar  cane,  75  cts.; 
i  lb.  smoked  herring,  50  cts. ;  vegetables,  60  cts." 

[In  a  communication  supplying  additional  data  the  author  states  that  legumes 
(beans  and  peas)  are  an  Important  part  of  the  diet  and  that  natives  in  the 
interior  and  away  from  market  use  eggs  and  chickens  and  occasionally  game 
birds.] 

The  compensation  and  summation  of  functional  activities  of  the  body, 
M.  RuBNER  (Sitzber.  K.  Preusa.  Akad.  Wisa,,  1910,  XVI,  pp.  916-^24;  aba,  in 
Zenibl,  PhyaioU,  2k  (1910),  No.  16,  pp.  762-764).— As  the  author  points  out 
the  total  activity  of  a  living  body  consists  of  the  sum  of  the  activities  of  its 
organs.  All  of  the  organs  can  not  function  at  their  highest  capacity  at  a  given 
time  since  neither  the  blood  supply  nor  the  respiration  would  suffice  for  soch  ac- 
tivities. Therefore,  it  follows  that  increased  activity  of  one  organ  means  a 
certain  amount  of  inactivity  on  the  part  of  other  organs,  as  is  evidoit  from  the 
distribution  of  blood  in  different  parts  of  the  body  when  muscular  or  mental 
work  is  performed. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  reduce  the  activity  of  any  p^trt  of  the  body  to 
its  components,  since  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  can  not  be  quantitatively  measured.  However,  from  a  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  metabolism  it  is  possible  to  determine  some  of  the  ways  in  whidi 
different  processes  in  the  body  interact  upon  each  other. 

'  It  Is  known  that,  in  the  case  of  warm-blooded  animals,  taking  food  increases 
the  energy  metabolized  in  comparison  with  that  observed  in  fasting,  and  that 
the  Increase  is  determined  by  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food.  The  greatest  in- 
crease is  observed  when  nitrogenous  foods  are  taken  and  the  smallest  with 
carbohydrates.  Such  differences,  however,  disappear  if  the  tempo^ture  of 
the  subject  is  lowered.  The  higher  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air 
the  smaller  the  amount  required  in  fasting  for  the  increase,  while  in  the  case 
of  an  animal  not  fasting,  an  increase  in  the  temperature  exercises  no  special 
effect  upon  energy  metabolism.  Muscular  work  influences  heat  production  in 
a  way  similar  to  that  noted  when  food  is  taken,  and  so  the  question  arises  as 
to  whether  muscular  work  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  a  compensating  function. 
The  increased  heat  production  noted  when  protein  food  is  taken  depends  upon 
the  cleavage  of  nitrogenous  foodstuffs,  which  can  not  be  used  as  sources  of 
energy  In  the  body.  Whether  this  Is  the  case  when  muscular  work  is  performed 
simultaneously,  must  be  determined  by  experiment,  since  taking  food  and  mus- 
cular work  can  each  influence  the  distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  body. 

Respiration  experiments  were  accordingly  undertaken  with  a  man  at  worlt 
and  are  briefly  reported,  the  different  experimental  periods  including  fasting, 
a  carbohydrate  diet,  and  a  protein  diet.  The  amount  of  work  performed  was 
measured  with  an  ergostat  When  food  was  taken  more  energy  was  metabolized 
than  when  the  subject  fasted,  the  largest  increase  being  noted  when  wotI 
was  performed  on  a  proteid  diet,  since  protein  is  not  a  source  of  muscolar 
energy  as  is  sugar.  According  to  theory,  if  the  taking  of  food  and  muscular 
work  are  not  compensative  but  simply  additive,  the  increased  energy  p^odu^ 
tion  due  to  work  would  be  the  same  In  both  the  dietary  conditions  noted,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  carbohydrate  food  of  itself  causes  a  much  smaller 
energy  metabolism  than  proteid  food.  Such  a  condition  was  observed  in  tbe 
experiments,  so  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  djrnamlc  increase  of  energy 
metabolism  and  the  production  of  muscular  work  are  functions  which  moat 
be  considered  as  absolutely  unrelated. 

Heat  regulation  was  also  studied  in  connection  with  the  experimoits  re- 
ported.   In  the  case  of  the  sugar  diet,  the  increased  heat  produced  was  ellml- 
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nated  about  equally  by  radiation,  by  conductivity,  and  by  perspiration.  In  the 
case  of  the  proteid  diet,  the  blood  distribution  in  the  epidermis  was  not  ade- 
quate for  the  purpose  of  heat  elimination  and  practically  all  the  heat  was  re- 
moved by  the  evaporation  of  water.  The  conditions  of  heat  elimination  are 
still  more  unfavorable  when  work  is  performed,  since  the  heat  metabolism  is 
correspondingly  greater.  This  explains  why  proteid  diet  has  a  tendency  to 
diminish  the  production  of  muscular  work  when  the  surrounding  temperature 
is  high,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Tropics. 

Gaseous  exchange  in  metabolism  when  walking  on  a  level,  A.  Dubig 
(Denkschr.  Math.  Naturw.  KL  K.  Akad,  Wi88,  [Vienna],  86  (1909),  pp,  242- 
291). — ^The  author  reports  and  discusses  the  results  of  extended  investigations 
in  which  the  respiratory  quotient  and  other  factors  were  determined  in  exper- 
iments at  low  and  high  altitudes. 

The  results  obtained  are  summarized  in  the  table  which  follows : 

Results  of  experiments  on  energy  expenditure  in  walking  on  a  level. 


Penon. 

Energy     ezpenditore 
per    kllQgiam     per 
meter. 

Ordinary 
altitude. 

High 
altitude. 

SaUectD 

amatt 

calories. 

0.674 

.687 

.548 

SmaU 
cahHa. 
0.692 

Sab*  ect  K 

.638 

Sub  ect  R 

.600 

According  to  his  general  conclusions,  in  the  majority  of  cases  which  have 
been  reported  an  expenditure  of  from  0.5  to  0.6  small  calorie,  or  on  an  average 
0.55  small  calorie,  has  be^i  noted  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  and  per  meter 
of  distance  covered  in  walking  on  a  level.  Assuming  an  efficiency  of  0.30,  the 
expenditure  for  walking  on  a  level  would  be  from  0.07  to  0.08  kgm.  per  kilo- 
gram of  body  weight  and  per  meter  of  distance  covered. 

The  energy  expenditure  for  walking  on  a  level  was  greater  at  a  high  altitude 
(Monte  Rosa)  than  at  Vienna.  The  author  thinks  it  probable  that  the  high 
altitude  exercised  a  specific  effect.  The  experiments  reported  are  discussed  at 
length  with  reference  to  the  effects  of  training  and  other  factors. 

Gaseous  exchange  in  metabolism  when  walking  up  an  incline,  A.  Dubig 
{Denkschr.  Math,  Naturw.  Kl,  K,  Akad.  Wiss.  [Vienna],  86  {1909),  pp,  294- 
S47)' — Extended  investigations  are  reported  and  discussed,  the  principal  factor 
studied  being  the  respiratory  quotient  The  incline  varied  in  experiments 
with  one  subject  from  15.5  to  21.6*'  and  with  the  other  subjects  from  15.5  to 
16.4®.  The  experiments  constitute  part  of  a  series  of  investigations  undertaken 
at  high  altitude  (Monte  Rosa)  and  the  results  are  compared  vrith  those  ob- 
tained at  low  altitude  (Vienna). 

As  shown  by  the  results  obtained  with  4  persons  who  took,  part  in  the  experi- 
ments, the  energy  expenditure  for  continuous  walking  up  an  incline  was  found 
to  be  7.5  small  calories  per  kilogrammeter  of  the  work  of  climbing  and  the 
calculated  efficiency  31  per  cent  The  results  of  the  individual  tests  show  that 
tlie  energy  expended  in  walking  up  a  given  incline  was  greater  at  a  high  than 
at  a  low  altitude.  Other  problems  are  discussed,  such  as  the  effect  of  training 
on  energy  expenditure  and  the  differences  observed  when  results  obtained  with 
the  treadmill  are  compared  with  those  of  experiments  made  under  normal 
conditions. 
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Concerning  knowledgre  of  nutrition  and  teaching  of  this  subject  in  Bel- 
grium,  A.  J.  J.  Vandevelde  (Compt,  Rend.  Com,  Permanente  Beige  AliMfnt. 
Humaine,  2  {1910),  pp.  1S-S6;  reprint,  pp.  19). — In  an  address  delivered  before 
the  general  assembly  of  the  Belgian  Permanent  Ck>mmi8sion  of  Human  Natri- 
tion  the  author  summarizes  and  discusses  data  regarding  the  present  condition 
of  matters  pertaining  to  the  study  of  nutrition  in  Belgium. 

ANIMAL  FKODVCnON. 

General  biology,  O.  Hertwio  (Allgemeine  Biologic.  Jena,  1909,  rev.  ed.,  pp. 
XIX+728,  figs.  435).— A  revised  edition  of  a  book  previously  noted  (E.  a  R^ 
18,  p.  651).  New  material  has  been  added  on  Mendel's  law,  graft  hybrids, 
and  other  topics  which  have  been  the  object  of  recent  investigations. 

International  catalogue  of  scientific  literature.  L — General  biology  (Inter- 
nat.  Cat.  8ci.  Lit.,  6  (1909),  pp.  Vlll^-m;  7  {1909),  pp.  VIII^-158;  8  {1910). 
pp.  VI II +188). — ^This  continues  the  subject  and  author  catalogue  of  literature 
relating  to  the  study  of  the  individual  cell  and  the  metabolism,  heredity,  and 
development  of  plants  and  animals  previously  noted  (K  S.  R.,  20,  p.  159). 

A  laboratory  text-book  of  embryology,  C.  S.  Minot  {Philadelphia,  1910, 
2.  ed.,  rev.,  pp.  XII-\-J^02,  figs.  262).— A  revised  edition  of  a  work  designed 
»  primarily  for  the  use  of  students  taking  a  practical  laboratory  course  in 
embryology.  Besides  covering  the  study  of  the  chick,  pig,  and  human  embryos, 
there  are  discussions  on  the  vertebrate  type,  the  theories  of  heredity,  and 
related  topics.  The  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  preparing  embryos  for  the 
detailed  study  of  tissues. 

The  physiology  of  reproduction,  F.  H.  A.  Mabshall  (London,  New  York, 
and  Calcutta,  1910,  pp.  XVII +706,  figs.  15J^). — ^This  comprehensive  treatise  on 
the  reproductive  organs  is  intended  primarily  for  biologists,  gynecologists, 
veteriniirians,  and  animal  breeders,  and  also  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the 
science  of  eugenics.  The  work  is  confined  mainly  to  the  physiology  of  geiera- 
tlon  among  the  higher  forms,  particularly  the  mammalia,  but  reproductive 
processes  of  invertebrates  are  referred  to  whenever  they  throw  light  on  the 
more  complex  phenomena  displayed  by  the  higher  animala 

Chapters  on  fetal  nutrition  and  the  metabolism  of  pregnancy  are  written  by 
Dr.  James  Lochhead,  and  a  section  on  the  biochemistry  of  sexual  organs  by  Dr. 
William  Cramer. 

Phases  of  evolution  and  heredity,  D.  B.  Habt  (London,  1910,  pp.  X/+i59, 
figs.  10). — ^A  popular  work  on  this  topic,  the  special  contribution  of  the  author 
being  "an  intrinsic  theory  of  variation  and  its  transmission,"  which  **pDts 
variation  by  environment  or  other  causes  quite  out  of  the  question." 

**  The  primitive  germ  cells  which  give  rise  to  the  gametes  are  derived  frMO  an 
early  division  of  the  zygote,  and  tmvel  through  the  organism  to  the  sexual 
gland  without  undergoing  any  mitosis,  that  is  to  say,  without  variation  in  their 
structure.  In  the  sexual  gland  they  undergo  mitosis,  which  means,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  variation  In  the  determinants  of  the  unit  characters,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  probability.  Probably  two  kinds  of  ova  and  spermatozoa  are 
formed  then,  but  what  division  of  unit  characters  is  in  this  way  given  is  not 
known  [E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  472],  When  the  gametes  unite,  we  get  half  of  the  varied 
chromosomes  thrown  off,  and  thesa  when  the  zygote  with  its  proper  number  of 
chromosomes  is  formed,  we  get  the  phenomraon  of  Mendelism,  by  which  the 
unit  characters  are  distributed  in  the  zygote,  again  according  to  the  law  of 
probability ;  so  that  by  all  this  we  get  in  subsequent  generations  organs  follow- 
ing the  curve  of  probability  in  their  anatomical  condition  and  function.    What 
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biometrlcians  may  make  of  this  speculation  I  do  not  know,  but  the  amount  of 
variations  that  may  arise  from  It  seems  to  me  enormous. 

"  The  theory  I  advance  does  not  clash  with  mutation." 

The  variability  of  lower  orgranisms,  H.  Pringsheim  (Die  VaHahUit&t 
niedercr  Organismen.  Berlin,  1910,  pp.  VIII+216;  rev.  in  Science,  n.  sen,  32 
(1910),  No.  832,  pp.  837,  838;  Nature  [London],  85  {1911),  No,  2155,  pp.  501, 
502). — This  book  contains  a  summary  of  investigations  of  unicellular  organisms 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  student  of  variation,  heredity,  and  evolution. 

The  introduction  deals  with  variation  and  heredity  in  a  general  way.  Special 
topics  such  as  variation  in  form  and  structure  and  breadth  of  variability  relate 
chiefly  to  bacteria.  The  author  holds  that  in  certain  cases  fluctuating  varia- 
tions liave  shown  themselves  heritable  and  give  rise  to  new  races.  Cases  are 
cited  which  are  thought  to  prove  that  direct  adaptations  have  proved  heritable. 
An  annotated  bibliography  of  74  pages  is  appended. 

The  law  of  sex  determination  and  its  practical  application,  Lattba  A.  Cal- 
houn {New  York,  1910,  pp,  254,  pls-  2). — ^This  book  contains  a  review  of  many 
theories  of  sex,  with  some  additional  experiences  of  the  author. 

A  reply  to  the  note  of  W.  E.  Castle  entitled  *'  Busso  on  sex-determination 
and  artificial  modification  of  the  Mendelian  ratios,"  A.  Russo  {Biol.  Centbl., 
SI  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  29-32).— A  reply  to  the  criticism  of  Castle,  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  472). 

A  study  of  Bermuda  grrass,  C.  K.  E'bancis  and  R.  O.  Baibd  {Oklahoma  8ta. 
Bui.  90,  pp.  5-19,  figs.  5). — ^Thls  contains  general  information  on  the  methods 
of  planting  and  uses  of  Bermuda  grass,  in  part  derived  from  previous  publica- 
tions (E.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  855;  17,  p.  1062). 

Chemical  analyses  of  Bermuda  hay  for  3  successive  years  after  planting  were 
.18  follows:  First  year  average,  water  7.38,  ash  9.13,  protein  18.72,  fiber  21.57, 
nitrogen-free  extract  40.71,  fat  2.49  per  cent,  number  of  analyses  18 ;  second  year 
average,  water  6.52,  ash  8.03,  protein  11.91,  flber  24.85,  nitrogen-free  extract 
40.60,  fat  2.09  per  cent,  number  of  analyses  16 ;  third  year  average,  water  10.74, 
ash  6.43,  protein  11.95,  flber  24.15,  nitrogen-free  extract  44.84,  fat  1.89  per  cent, 
number  of  analyses  13.  The  protein  content  was  noticeably  high,  but  there  was 
a  gradual  decrease  toward  the  end  of  each  season.  The  yield  of  hay  for  the 
first  season  was  5,850  lbs.  per  acre,  the  second  year  1,635  lbs.,  and  the  third 
year  1,667  lbs.  per  acre. 

Digestion  experiments  were  made  with  3  sheep,  in  which  Bermuda  grass  con- 
stituted the  sole  ration,  with  the  exception  of  water  and  a  little  salt.  The 
average  digestibility  was  dry  matter  54.92,  protein  64.19,  fat  39.69,  nitrogen-free 
extract  52.71,  flber  58.93,  and  ash  41.68  per  cent. 

Investigations  of  the  digestibility  and  food  value  of  reindeer  moss,  H. 
ISAACHSEN  {Tidaskr.  Norske  Landhr.,  17  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  287-302) .—The 
digestibility  of  reindeer  moss  was  determined  in  digestion  trials  with  two  young 
goats* 

The  composition  of  the  feed  was  as  follows:  Water  16.32,  protein  8.81,  fat 
2.15,  nitrogen-free  extract  41.94,  flber  25.27,-  and  ash  5.53  per  cent.  The  follow- 
ing digestion  coefllcients  were  obtained  when  hay  of  known  digestibility  was 
fed  with  the  reindeer  moss:  Dry  substance  55.1,  organic  matter  55.3,  protein 
negative,  fat  58.3,  nitrogen-free  extract  55.5,  flber  64.6,  ash  43.4,  and  digestible 
energy  48.3  per  cent.  In  a  maintenance  ration,  77  per  cent  of  the  energy  of  the 
total  digestible  matter  and  42.4  per  cent  of  the  total  energy  of  the  hay  fed  was 
utilized.  For  reindeer  moss  the  corresponding  figures  obtained  were  40.2  and 
72.8  per  cent,  respectively. 

93315**— No.  7—11 6 
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The  treatment  of  straw  and  other  by-products  to  increase  their  feeding 
value,  B.  Baubiedl  {Monatsh,  Landw,,  S  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  129-H9,  fig.  1).— A 
method  of  increasing  tbe  feeding  value  of  straw  by  treating  with  solvents  under 
pressure  is  described  in  detail.    See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  Br,  21,  p.  368). 

Studies  and  experiments  with  molasses  as  a  feed,  with  special  considera- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  strontium  content  of  molasses,  H.  Conrad  (Studien 
und  Versuche  mit  der  Futterung  von  Melasse,  inshesondere  der  sirontiumhalii' 
gen  Melasae.  Tnaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1909,  pp.  36). — Calves  were  fed  molas- 
ses in  considerable  quantities  for  82  days  with  no  harmful  results.  Molasses 
containing  strontium  when  fed  to  cows  and  goats  increased  the  perc^itage  of 
fat  but  not  the  amount  of  milk.  Although  small  quantities  of  strontium  were 
recovered  in  the  milk,  the  flavor  or  odor  of  the  milk  was  not  affected  and  such 
milk  was  not  harmful  when  fed  to  nurslings.  The  urine  was  free  from  sugar 
and  proteini  Experiments  in  feeding  strontium  salts  to  rabbits  indicated  that 
they  are  less  poisonous  than  is  commonly  thought. 
'  A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Feed  stuff  analyses  (Md.  Agr.  Col.  Quart.,  1910,  No.  50,  pp.  7).— Analyses 
of  brewerd*  grains,  dried  beet  pulp,  linseed  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  beef  scrap, 
and  proprietary  mixed  feeds  are  reported.  The  text  of  the  Maryland  feeding 
stuffs  law  Is  given. 

Stock  feeds,  G.  M.  MacNider  et  al.  (Bui.  N.  C.  Dept.  Agr.,  SI  (1910),  No.  11, 
pp.  64)* — Analyses  are  reported  of  wheat  by-products,  cotton-seed  meal,  com  and 
oat  feeds,  rice  by-products,  alfalfa  meal,  molasses  feeds,  dried  beet  pulp,  corn 
chop,  cracked  corn,  peanut  meal,  peanut  hulls,  poultry  feeds,  and  proprietary 
mixed  feeds. 

Commercial  feed  stuffs,  H.  A.  Webee  (Ann.  Rpt  Ohio  Bd.  Agr.,  64  (1909). 
pp.  41S-4S9). — Analyses  are  reported  of  oil  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp,  distillers'  grains,  malt  sprouts,  tankage,  wheat  by-products,  com  chop, 
and  proprietary  mixed  feeds.    The  text  of  the  state  feed  stuff  law  is  given. 

Notices  of  judgment  (U.  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Notices  of  Judgment  728,  p.  /;  7^, 
pp.  2), — These  relate  to  the  misbrahding  of  linseed  meal  and  of  chick  feed. 

The  theoretical  value  of  feeds,  T,  Brinkmann  (Fuhling^s  Landw.  Ztg.,  59 
(1910),  No.  21,  pp.  721-752,  dgms.  5).— This  is  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
production  of  feed,  ltd  physiological  value  to  the  animal,  its  value  as  a  fertilizer, 
and  its  relation  to  the  market  price  of  other  food  stuffs  to  a  common  basis,  by 
means  of  mathematics. 

The  lecithin  content  of  bone  marrow  of  men  and  domestic  anlnials,  A. 
BoLLE  ( Uber  den  Lecithingehalt  des  Knochenmarks  von  Mensch  und  Haustierex 
Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1910,  pp.  25;  Biochem,  Ztschr.,  24  (1910),  No.  S-5,  pp. 
179-190;  aU.  in  ZentU.  Allg.  u,  Expt.  Biol.,  1  (1910),  No.  17,  p.  607).— In  the 
embryos  of  swine  the  formation  of  marrow  was  found  to  begin  a  little  after  the 
fourth  month,  and  in  cattle  during  the  seventh  month.  Lecithin  was  found  to 
be  a  constituent  of  marrow  at  all  ages  of  the  animal,  but  is  reduced  in  amount 
in  old  animals  and  in  paralytics. 

[Live  stock  in  the  United  States],  B.  W.  Snow  (Orange  Judd  Farmer,  SO 
(1911),  No.  4f  pp.  1S8,  IkO,  156).— A  review  of  the  live  stock  situation  during 
the  year  1910,  and  an  estimate  of  the  number  and  value  of  domestic  animals 
in  the  United  States  January  1,  1911. 

Studies  on  the  history,  development,  and  present  condition  of  Allg&a 
cattle,  with  special  reference  to  the  recent  efforts  to  improve  the  breed, 
X.  Oettle  (Studien  Uber  die  Oeschichte,  die  Entidcklung  und  den  h^utigen 
Zustand  des  Allgduer  Rindes  und  seiner  Zucht  unter  hesonderer  Beriicksichti- 
gung  der  neuzeitlichen  Zuchtbestrebungen.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1910,  pp. 
80). — ^An  account  of  the  origin,  history,  characteristics,  and  geographical  dls- 
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tribution  of  this  breed.  Milk  yields,  body  weights,  and  measurements  are  given. 
A  bibliograpliy  is  appended. 

Contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  Shorthorn  cattle,  M.  Schlaak  {Beitrdge 
zur  Kenntnis  des  Shorthornrindes,  Inaug.  Diss,,  Univ.  Bern,  1910,  pp,  48), — 
The  history,  characteristics,  and  geographical  distribution  of  Shorthorns  are 
discussed,  with  special  reference  to  Shorthorn  breeding  in  northwestern  Ger- 
many. 

Growing  feeder  steers  in  western  Nebraska,  W.  P.  Snyder  (Nebraska  8ta. 
Bui.  117,  pp.  5-54,  figs.  6). — ^This  is  a  repetition  of  an  experiment  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  1168).  A  continuous  record  is  given  of  a  mixed  lot  of  108 
good  grade  steers  from  December  3,  1907,  to  August  5,  1910,  which  were  kept  in 
a  common  pasture  in  summer  and  fed  different  rations  in  the  winter.  The  feeds 
tested  were  alfalfa,  prairie  hay,  and  cane  hay.  The  following  table  contains  a 
summary  of  the  results  obtained : 


Summary  of  average  gains  made  hy  steers  kept  in  a  common  pasture  in  summer 
and  fed  different  forage  rations  in  winter. 


Gains  and  cost  data  per  steer. 


Kind  of  forage  ration. 


Alfalfa. 


Prairie 
hay. 


Cane. 


Al&lfa 
andprai- 
rienay. 


Alfalfa 
and  cane. 


Prairie 

Iiay  and 

cane. 


Average  initial  weight pounds.. 

Average  gain do 

Average  daily  gain do 

Total  coat  of  steer  when  sold 

Value  per  head  in  Omaha 


446 

760 

.78 

$69.82 

$53.46 


460 
642 
.65 

$58.89 
$44.97 


452 

728 

.74 

$69.99 

$51.26 


451 

781 

.80 

$69.23 

$66.12 


451 

800 

.82 

$69.26 

$66.96 


449 

716 

.78 

$60.16 

$60.76 


The  price  of  the  feeds  was  estimated  as  follows:  Alfalfa  $6,  prairie  hay  $5, 
and  cane  $4  per  ton,  and  com  50  cts.  and  oats  35  cts.  per  bushel.  The  following 
quotations  are  taken  from  the  summary : 

"  The  steers  that  went  on  grass  in  the  spring  thin  in  flesh  increased  in  weight 
faster  during  the  summer  than  the  steers  that  went  on  grass  in  good  flesh. 
Steers  wintered  on  alfalfa  or  a  ration  one-half  alfalfa  make  much  faster  gains 
during  the  winter  than  those  wintered  on  prairie  hay  or  cane  alone,  but  do  not 
make  as  fast  gains  the  following  summer.  Steers  wintered  on  a  ration  of 
alfalfa  or  one-half  alfalfa  make  a  greater  gain  during  the  winter  and  the  summer 
following  combined  than  steers  wintered  on  prairie  hay  or  cane  alone.  Both 
yearling  and  2-year-old  steers  lost  weight  when  fed  cane  or  a  ration  one-half 
cane  and  one-half  prairie  hay.  Steers  fed  alfalfa  or  a  ration  one-half  alfalfa 
gained  in  weight  during  each  winter. 

"  The  value  of  cattle  should  be  approximately  $1  per  100  lbs.  more  in  the  spring 
than  in  the  preceding  fall  in  order  that  they  may  pay  for  their  winter  feed.  .  .  . 
'  The  value  of  alfalfa  In  comparison  with  prairie  hay  or  cane  Is  higher  when  fed 
to  cattle  that  are  to  be  sold  in  the  spring  than  when  fed  to  cattle  that  are  to  be 
sold  the  fall  following.  With  the  prices  used  for  feed  and  cattle  in  this  bulletin 
it  is  not  profltable  to  produce  steers  for  the  feed  lot." 

[Slaughter  tests  of  cattalo  and  caracul  sheep],  C.  D.  Murphy  (Farm  and 

Ranch,  SO  (1911),  No.  S,  p.  7). — ^The  percentage  of  dressed  to  live  weight  for 

.3  cattaloes  was  68.55,  65.39,   and  60.78,  respectively.     The  average  dressed 

weight  for  6  bucks  that  were  three-fourths  caracul  and  one-fourth  Shropshire 

was  56.4  per  cent 

Sheep  of  the  Constantine  Sahara,  A.  Boquet  (Bui.  Off.  Oouvt.  Q&n.  AlgMe, 
1911  f  No.  i,  8up.,  pp.  74).— A  description  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sheep 
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in  the  province  of  Gonstantine  in  tlie  Sahara,  with  a  general  account  of  the 
Bheep  industry  in  that  section. 

Sheep  and  wool  for  the  farmers,  J.  W.  Mathews  (Affr,  Qaz.  N,  S.  Walen, 
21  (1910),  N08,  11,  pp,  921-^26,  figs.  2;  12,  pp,  lOlS-1022,  pU,  2,  figs,  S,  dgnu. 
3), — ^This  is  mainly  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  value  of  the  different  breeds 
of  sheep  for  crossing  for  the  special  purpose  of  wool  production. 

Pig  raising  in  Australia,  H.  D.  Bakes  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts,  [U.  8.], 
H  (1911),  No.  25,  pp,  JflO,  ill), — ^A  note  on  the  cooperative  enterprises  and 
other  efforts  recently  undertaken  to  develop  the  export  trade  in  pork  products. 

Investigations  on  the  form  and  strength  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of 
horses  and  the  estimation  of  their  value  by  measuring  their  circumference, 
J.  HiLDEBBAND  ( Untersuchungen  uber  Form  und  Starke  der  Metacarpalknochen 
der  Pferde  und  Feststellung  des  Wertes  der  Rohrenumfangmessungen^  Inaug. 
Di83.,  Univ.  Bern,  1909,  pp.  37,  pis.  6). — Measurements  of  the  l^igth,  circum- 
ference, and  diameter  of  the  thiclmess  of  the  wall  of  the  cannon  bones  of  horses 
are  presented  in  tabular  form,  and  the  value  of  these  measuranents  for  esti- 
mating the  strength  of  the  bones  is  discussed. 

Distribution  of  licensed  stallions  in  counties  of  Wisconsin,  A.  S.  Alexander 
(Wisconsin  8ta.  Ore.  Inform,  21,  pp.  106).— This  contains  a  list  of  licensed 
stallions  in  each  county  of  the  State,  a  list  of  American  studbooks  both  certified 
and  uncertified  by  the  United  States  (Sovemment,  portions  of  the  text  of  tlie 
Wisconsin  laws  pertaining  to  horse  breeding,  and  notes  on  the  improvement 
in  soundness  of  stallions  since  the  enactment  of  the  stallion  law. 

The  history  of  the  Boyal  Frederiksborg  Stud  Farm,  J.  Jensen  {Det 
Kongelige  Frederikshorgske  Stutteris  Historie.  Copenhagen,  1910,  pp.  /J+ 
326,  pis.  18). — ^The  history  covers  the  period  from  the  establishment  of  the 
stud  in  the  Middle  Ages  until  its  dispersion  in  1840. 

Our  national  horse  supply,  R.  E.  Tubnbull  (lAve  Stock  Jour,  [London], 
73  (1911),  No.  1919,  pp.  34,  35).— A  statistical  account  of  the  supply  of  horses 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  past  10  years,  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  sufficiency  of  the  supply  of  army  horses. 

[Government  aid  for  horse  breeding  in  Great  Britain]  (Jour.  Bd.  Ayr. 
[Londoni,  17  (1911),  No.  10,  pp.  841-8U;  Live  Stock  Jour.  [London],  73  (1911), 
No.  1918,  p,  10). — A  note  concerning  the  grant  of  £40,000  for  the  ^soing  year 
for  the  encouragement  of  light  horse  breeding  in  Great  Britain  as  previoufiljr 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24.  p.  203). 

Breeding  of  horses  in  Australia,  H.  D.  Baker  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpt^ 
[U.  fif.l,  H  (1911),  No,  29,  pp.  476,  477).— A  brief  account  of  the  horse  industry, 
with  special  reference  to  the  value  of  Australian  horses  for  military  use  in  tbe 
Philippine  Islands. 

Opossum  farming  in  Australia,  H.  D.  Bakes  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts, 
[U.  8.],  14  (1911),  No.  27,  pp.  4S8,  439) .—Bec&use  of  the  high  price  of  opossum 
skins  methods  of  rearing  opossums  for  their  fur  are  described  and  recom- 
mended for  the  timbered  sections  of  Australia. 

The  American  standard  of  perfection  (Boston,  1910,  rev.,  pp.  3Sl,  pis,  5, 
figs,  137). — ^A  complete  description  of  all  recognized  varieties  of  fowls,  bantams, 
turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese  in  America,  as  revised  by  the  American  Poultry 
Association  in  1910. 

Farm  poultry  management,  J.  E.  Rice  (N.  Y.  Dept.  Agr.  Ore.  11,  pp.  3S-5U 
pis.  12). — ^A  circular  of  popular  information  on  breeding,  feeding,  hatching, 
rearing,  housing,  and  marketing  poultry. 

Measurement  of  body  parts,  A.  A.  Bbioham  (Rel.  Poultry  Jour.,  17  {19U). 
No,  12,  pp,  1311, 1367), — In  order  to  correct  tendencies  to  extremes  and  to  estab- 
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llsh  a  definite  size  and  shape  for  each  variety  of  poultry,  It  is  suggested  that  in 
Judging  poultry  the  measurements  of  the  body  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion.   A  list  of  the  most  desirable  measurements  is  given. 

The  langrnage  of  domestic  fowls,  B.  Cabpentes  (Country  Life  [London], 
28  {1910),  No.  7U,  pp.  368,  S69).—A  study  of  the  psychical  life  of  fowls,  with  a 
list  of  23  different  notes  or  cries  of  fowls  and  their  probable  meaning. 

A  biometrical  study  of  egg  production  in  the  domestic  fowl. — II,  Seasonal 
distribution  of  eggr  production,  R.  Peabl  and  F.  M.  Subface  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bur.  Anim.  Indus.  Bui.  110,  pt.  2,  pp.  81-170,  figs.  SO).— A  continuation  of  a 
previous  study  of  variation  in  the  total  annual  egg  production  at  the  Maine 
Station  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  271). 

The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  analyze  the  seasonal  distribution,  the 
calendar  month  being  talcen  as  a  provisional  unit  as  it  is  not  more  open  to 
criticism  than  any  other  time  unit  The  same  data  were  used  as  in  Part  I,  and 
aside  from  the  following  exceptions  the  biometrical  methods  used  were  in 
general  the  same.  The  constants  for  the  monthly  egg  production  were  calcu- 
lated directly  from  the  ungrouped  frequency  distribution  as  given  in  the  ap- 
pendix, and  the  raw  second  mom^it  instead  of  Sheppard's  correction  was  used 
for  calculating  the  standard  deviation.  Each  month's  production  for  the  given 
year  was  weighted  with  the  number  of  birds  which  made  the  record.  The 
months  in  which  the  egg  production  was  abnormal  were  not  included.  A  brief 
discussion  of  seasonal  distribution  has  been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  21, 
p.  273). 
Among  other  results  obtained  are  the  following : 

"The  month  of  maximum  productivity  varied  in  the  experiments  furnishing 
tlie  present  data  with  the  method  of  housing.  In  a  closed,  warmed  house  the 
month  of  maximum  production  was  April;  in  a  curtain-front  house  it  was 
March. 

"The  greatest  relative  variability  in  egg  production  is  at  the  beginning  of 
the  laying  year  (month  of  November).  The  month  of  lowest  variability,  both 
absolute  and  relative,  is  April. 

"The  laying  year  may  be  divided  into  four  natural  periods  or  cycles  with 
reference  to  egg  production.  The  first  of  these  periods  (roughly  November  1 
to  March  1)  is  the  winter  period,  wherein  egg  production  is  essentially  a  non- 
natural  (i.  e,  forced  or  stimulated)  process.  The  second  or  spring  period 
(roughly  March  1  to  June  1)  is  the  natural  laying  period  of  the  domestic  fowl 
in  its  normal  reproductive  cycle.  The  third  (roughly  June  1  to  September  1) 
and  fourth  (roughly  September  1  to  October  31)  periods  are  not  sharply  sepa- 
rated from  one  another.  The  summer  egg  production  represents  in  part  a 
natural  continuance  of  the  normal  breeding  season  (rearing  of  a  second  brood 
by  the  wild  Oallus)  and  in  part  a  stimulated  process.  This  period  is  terminated 
by  the  molt,  which  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  fourth  period." 

"So  far  as  there  was  any  change  whatever  in  variability  in  monthly  egg 
production  during  the  period  when  selective  breeding  was  practiced,  this  change 
was  not  in  the  direction  of  a  reduction  as  a  result  of  the  selection,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  an  actual  increase  in  variability  in  all  but  one  month  of  the 
year,  and  here  the  platted  variability  line  did  not  sensibly  deviate  from  the 
borizontal. 

"The  present  statistics  show  no  bad  effect  on  egg  production  in  the  winter 
months  (November  to  March)  of  keeping  birds  in  large  and  crowded  flocks  (up 
to  the  limits  included  in  the  present  study).  On  the  other  hand,  overcrowding 
tends  distinctly  to  lower  summer  (and  to  a  smaller  extent  spring)  egg  produc- 
tion. It  is  chiefly  as  a  result  of  this  effect  on  summer  production  that  the  mean 
annual  production  is  lower  in  the  large  flocka 
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"  There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  continued  selection  for  higher  egg  production 
practiced  during  the  eight  years  covered  by  the  experiment  produced  any  in- 
crease wliatever  in  the  mean  egg  production  of  any  month  in  the  year.  On  tlie 
contrary,  the  mean  production  in  all  but  two  of  the  months  actually  decreased 
during  the  period  of  selection. 

"  The  present  data  indicate  that  only  a  trifle  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  total 
eggs  produced  were  laid  in  the  winter  third  of  the  year  (November  1  to  March 
1).  In  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  laying  year  approximately  three-fourths  of 
the  total  eggs  are  produced." 

These  observed  facts  regarding  the  character  of  the  distributions  of  variation 
are  accounted  for  by  an  hypothesis  which  includes  the  following  points : 

"  Variation  or  changes  in  the  rate  of  fecundity  in  the  hen  are  fundamentally 
or  innately  continuous  (in  the  mathematical  sense),  though  the  objective  mani- 
festation of  fecundity  is  discontinuous,  i.  e.,  expressed  in  discrete  units. 

**  Visible  egg  production  In  each  indlvdual  bird  tends  to  occur  In  definite  cycles 
or  periods  of  varying  length  which  alternate  with  nonproductive  periods. 

•*  The  rate  of  fecundity  (amount  of  egg  production  per  unit  of  time,  conceived  in 
the  sense  of  the  differential  calculus)  Is  In  any  bird  at  a  minimum  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  cycle  of  production,  increases  to  a  maximum  at  what  may  be  termed 
the  height  of  the  cycle,  and  decreases  to  a  minimum  (usually  quite  rapidly)  as 
the  end  of  the  cycle  Is  approached. 

**  Each  of  the  monthly  fecundity  distributions  is  compound,  and  made  up  of 
two  parts.  In  one  part  are  included  all  birds  which  are  well  along  In  a  period 
of  laying  activity  (or  cycle  of  fecundity).  The  other  part  Includes  those  blrda 
not  laying  at  all  (that  Is,  In  a  nonproductive  condition  or  period)  and  those  that 
have  Just  emerged  from  this  condition  of  zero  fecundity  and  started  on  a  laying 
cycle. 

"(1)  The  proportion  of  the  whole  flock  which  falls  Into  each  of  these  two 
classes,  and  (2)  the  particular  rate  of  fecundity  which  marks  the  boondaiy  be- 
tween the  two  classes,  are  not  constant,  but,  on  the  contrary,  change  in  a  definite 
and  orderly  manner  in  the  different  parts  of  the  laying  year. 

"The  distribution  of  frequency  within  each  of  the  two  hypothetical  ann- 
ponents  of  the  monthly  fecundity  distributions  follows  a  simple,  unimodal  skew 
frequency  curve,  and  the  curve  describing  the  entire  monthly  fecundity  distri- 
bution Is  in  each  case  the  sum  of  two  skew  frequency  curves." 

First  Tasmanian  egg-laying  competition,  R.  J.  Tebry  (Agr.  and  Stock  Dept. 
Tasmania,  Bui,  18,  1910,  pp,  15,  figs.  6), — In  28  competing  pens  of  6  birds  each, 
the  average  number  of  eggs  laid  per  bird  during  the  year  was  161,  and  the 
average  cost  of  food  per  hen  6s.  9d. 

Cooperative  marketing  of  eggs  (Farmer,  29  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  154-156, 
figs.  3). — ^An  account  of  the  epg-selllng  associations  In  Minnesota  and  Ontario. 

Frogrress  of  poultry  investigations  (New  England  Homestead,  62  (1911), 
No.  5,  pp.  151,  161). — ^An  account  of  the  practical  nature  of  the  poultry  work 
and  progress  at  some  of  the  state  experiment  stations. 

Somd  results  of  castration  in  ducks,  H.  D.  Ckx>DALE  (Biol.  Bui.  Mar.  BUA. 
Lab.  Woods  Hole,  20  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  35-66,  pis.  5,  figs.  5).— Castrated  drakes 
of  the  Rouen  breed  retained  their  secondary  sex  characteristics,  except  the 
ability  to  assume  summer  plumage.  The  spayed  ducks  assumed,  more  or  less 
completely,  the  secondary  sexual  characters  of  the  drake,  but  the  change  was 
very  gradual.  It  Is  suggested  that  the  female  owes  her  color  to  the  presence 
of  some  modifying  element  which  presents  the  development  of  the  male  color, 
and  that  the  modifier  may  sometimes  be  responsible  for  sex  limited  inheritance; 
.  A  bibliography  is  appended. 
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A  to  Z  of  pigeons  and  bantams,  F.  W.  De  Laitcet  {Sellersville,  Pa„  1910, 
pp.  97,  figs.  52). — A  popular  work. 
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Manuring  for  milk,  J.  F.  Blackshaw  {Midland  Agr.  and  Dairy  Col,  Bui.  1, 
1909-10,  pp.  10,  dgtn,  1,  charts  2). — ^A  preliminary  report  on  experiments  In 
Improving  pastures  for  dairy  cowa 

Following  an  application  of  lime,  400  lbs.  of  superphosphate  and  150  lbs. 
of  sulphate  of  potash  per  acre  were  applied  to  a  pasture  with  a  rather  poor 
clay  soil.  The  mills  produced  by  the  cows  pastured  on  the  fertilized  lot  was 
at  the  rate  of  84  gal.  per  acre,  valued  at  £2  2s.,  in  excess  of  that  on  the 
m:ifertilized  lot    The  cost  of  the  fertilizer  was  £1  138. 

Breeding'  for  production  in  dairy  cattle  in  the  light  of  recent  advances  in 
the  study  of  inheritance,  R.  Peabl  (Agr.  of  Maine,  1909,  pp.  190-200).— A 
paper  read  before  the  Maine  Dairymen's  Association  in  1909. 

It  is  shown  from  experiments  in  breeding  plants  and  poultry  that  the  old 
method  of  selecting  breeding  stock  by  performance  alone  does  pot  lead  to  the 
results  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  exist  The  lesson  for  the  dairyman 
from  these  experiments  is  that  in  order  to  improve  his  stock  it  must  be  done 
not  by  selecting  cows  in  the  "  advanced  registry  "  but  by  selecting  bulls  which 
show  a  large  percentage  of  daughters  In  the  "  advanced  registry."  In  this  new 
method  of  selecting  breeding  stock  it  is  not  the  ability  to  produce  milk,  but  the 
power  to  transmit  the  ability,  which  is  the  desideratum. 

What  gives  us  the  satisfactory  dairy  cow—"  Her  breeding,"  W.  W.  Mabsh 
{Ann.  Rpt.  Wis.  Bd.  Agr.,  1910,  pp.  409-^20).— A  lecture  before  the  Wisconsin 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  1910.  The  difference  between  show  type  and  producing 
type  is  discussed,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Improvement  of  the  dairy  type 
can  only  be  brought  about  by  breeding  animals  with  an  ancestry  which  shows 
a  great  productive  capacity. 

Investigations  on  the  influence  of  pasturing  and  stabling  upon  dairy 
cattle,  with  special  consideration  of  the  changes  in  the  epidermis,  P.  Riegeb 
{Untersuchungen  Uher  den  Eififluss  von  Weidegtmg  und  Stallhaltung  auf  das 
MUchvieh,  mit  hesonderer  Berucksichtigung  der  Verimderungen  der  ausseren 
Decke^  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1910,  pp.  36,  figs.  2;  Deut.  La/ndw.  Tierzucht, 
U  {1910),  Nos.  26,  pp.  305-309;  27,  pp.  317-320;  28,  pp.  329-332) .—The  author 
records  some  observations  on  the  differences  in  the  conformation  and  in  the 
character  of  the  hair  between  dairy  animals  at  pasture  and  those  kept  in  the 
stable. 

Milk,  its  investigation  and  usage,  F.  Utz  {Die  Milch,  ihre  Untersuchung 
und  Verwertung.  Vienna  and  Leipsic,  1911,  pp.  264,  figs.  72;  rev.  in  Molk.  Ztg. 
[Hildesheim],  25  {1911),  No.  15,  p.  258),— A  general  treatise  on  milk  and  its 
properties,  based  largely  on  the  results  of  recent  Investigations. 

Market  twmr  and  its  inspection,  W.  Bremme  {Ztschr.  Fleisch  u.  Milchhyg., 
21  {1910),  Nos.  2,  pp.  33-41;  3,  pp.  68-76;  21  {1911),  Nos.  4,  pp.  110-118;  5,  pp. 
152-160). — ^Thls  series  of  articles  discusses  the  chemistry  of  the  composition  of 
milk,  the  changes  caused  by  bacteria  in  its  transit  to  the  consumer,  and  methods 
of  oflBcial  control  in  order  to  insure  a  sanitary  product  A  bibliography  is 
appended. 

A  study  of  some  of  the  spore-bearing  anaerobic  bacteria  in  market  milk, 
H.  R.  Brown  {Ann.  Rpt.  Bd.  Health  Mass.,  4i  {1909),  pp.  632-667).— A  bac- 
teriological study  of  ordinary  market  milk  purchased  at  small  stores  which 
obtained  their  milk  supply  from  different  contractors,  who,  in  turn,  received 
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their  milk  from  dairies  scattered  tliroughout  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and 
neighboring  States.  The  milk  was  shipped  in  accordance  with  legal  regula- 
tions in  refrigerator  cars  to  the  contractors,  who  distributed  it  to  the  small 
dealers  in  wagons  not  suiH>lied  with  cooling  arrangements. 

The  species  studied  included  Bacillus  fccalis  hovia,  B,  aerogenes  capsulatus  or 
B,  welchii,  B.  ephemeros,  and  B,  paeudo-tetani.  The  remaining  q)ecies  were 
not  identified,  but  their  characters  are  described  in  detail. 

A  list  of  references  to  previous  work  on  these  species  by  other  investigators 
is  appended. 

The  control  of  pasteurization,  G.  Koehleb  and  F.  O.  Tonney  (Jour.  Amer. 
Med,  Assoc,  56  (1911),  No.  10,  pp.  719-718,  figs.  3).— A  bacteriological  study  of 
70  pasteurizing  establishments  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  results  showed  that  the  percentage  of  bacterial  reduction  under  practical 
working  conditions,  as  judged  by  the  samples  taken  directly  from  the  pas* 
teurizers,  was,  in  general,  satisfactory  for  all  5  types  of  machines  examiaed 
There  was  present,  however,  in  almost  all  establishments,  irreapective  of  the 
type  of  machine  used,  a  very  constant  and  uniform  element  of  recontamination. 
It  is  i^rged  that  adequate  inspection  to  reduce  recontamination  to  a  minimum 
should  be  provided  for  by  placing  the  work  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  bacteriolo- 
gist 

A  study  of  the  monthly  averages  of  the  bacterial  counts  of  raw  milk,  pasteur- 
ized milk  from  plants,  and  pasteurized  market  samples  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  temperature  at  which  the  product  is  delivered  or  sold  must  be  subject 
to  control,  as  well  as  the  process  of  pasteurizing,  If  a  safe  market  product  Is  to 
be  supplied  to  the  consumer. 

Samples  of  raw  milk  taken  from  railroad  platforms  during  the  month  of  July 
showed  an  average  of  12,548,000  germs  per  cubic  centimeter. 

The  milk  situation  in  the  city  of  Metz,  H.  Ktjppelmatb  (Die  MUchver- 
hdlttUsse  der  Stadt  Metz.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1910,  pp.  55). — ^A  study  of 
the  production  and  market  conditions  of  the  city  milk  supply,  with  suggestions 
for  its  improvement.  Results  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  examinations  are 
presented  in  tabular  form. 

The  dairy  industry  in  ancient  times,  L.  Lindet  (Ann.  Inst.  Nat.  Agron.,  t 
ser.,  9  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  209-240;  Indus.  Lait.  [Paris],  36  (1911),  Nos.  P,  pp. 
139-147;  11,  pp.  171-180;  13,  pp.  21 3-220). —A  brief  history  of  the  use  of  mUk, 
butter,  and  cheese  as  a  food,  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  and  as  a  sacrificial  offering. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  and  judging  of  goat's  milk,  H.  Hager 
(Milchw.  Zenthl.,  7  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  19-24).— This  is  a  preliminary  report  of  a 
study  of  goat's  milk,  undertaken  in  order  to  discover  methods  by  which  the 
adulteration  of  goat's  milk  and  mixtures  of  the  milk  of  goats  and  cows  can  be 
detected.    Analyses  are  given. 

Drying  milk  (Molk.  Ztg.  [HUdesheim],  25  (1911),  No.  9,  pp.  145,  14^).- 
Different  methods  are  described. 

Notices  of  Judgment  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Notices  of  Judgment  719,  p.  1;  721, 
pp.  2). — ^These  relate  to  the  adulteration  of  milk,  and  the  adulteration  and  mis- 
branding of  whey  product. 

What  influence  has  the  water  content  upon  the  quality  of  butterP  Hesse 
(Molk.  Ztg.  [HUdesheim],  25  (1911),  No.  10,  pp.  159-162) .—When  scored  by  ex- 
perts the  quality  of  butter  was  found  to  be  independent  of  the  water  content 
if  the  percentage  of  water  ranged  between  12  and  16  per  cent.  It  is  stated  that 
even  these  limits  can  be  exceeded  and  the  quality  remain  unimpaired  If  the 
butter  is  made  from  good  milk  and  properly  handled. 
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Supposed  loss  of  soluble,  volatile  acids  during  the  storage  of  butter,  D. 
Crispo  {Bui.  Soc,  Chim.  Belg.,  2k  {1910),  No.  12,  pp.  496-438 ;  aha.  in  Jour.  8oc. 
Chem.  Indus.,  SO  {1911),  No.  2,  p.  104). — Unclarified  butters  wrapped  in  parch- 
ment pai)er  and  inclosed  in  tin  boxes  were  attacked  by  molds  and  8uffere<l  a 
loss  of  volatile  acids  until  the  butter  liad  been  stored  about  7  months,  after 
which  time  the  butter  had  become  so  dry  that  there  was  little  loss  of  volatile 
acids.  Butter  which  had  been  melted  and  strained  and  kept  in  corked  bottles 
suffered  no  appreciable  loss  of  volatile  acids  in  3  years*  time,  and  in  some  cases 
there  was  a  slight  increase. 

The  transformation  of  proteins  into  fats  during  the  ripening  of  cheese 
(preliminary  communication),  M.  Nierenstein  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  [London], 
Ser.  B,  SS  {1911),  No.  B  564,  PP-  301-304).— On  analysis  a  Cheddar  cheese 
ubout  4  years  old  was  found  to  contain  free  cholesterol,  cadaverln,  putrescln, 
and  amlnovalerlc  acid  in  the  ether  extract.  The  Increase  In  fat  during  the 
ripening  of  cheese  due  to  protein  cleavage,  which  has  been  reported  by  other 
observers,  is  thought  to  be  erroneous  and  due  to  considering  the  entire  ether 
extract  as  fat.  Doubt  Is  also  raised  concerning  protein  as  a  source  of  fat 
formation  in  the  animal  body. 

The  control  of  moisture  in  cheese,  J.  L.  Sa\imis,  F.  W.  La.\bs,  and  S.  K. 
Suzuki  {Wisconsin  8ta.  Circ.  Inform.  20,  pp.  14,  fig.  1). — This  Is  a  popular 
abstract  of  Research  Bulletin  7,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  383). 
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Thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Interstate  Association  of  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Boards  {Proc.  Interstate  Assoc.  Live  Stock  Sanit.  Bds.,  13  {1909),  pp. 
165). — The  papers  presented  and  discussed  include  accounts  of  the  Recent 
Outbreak  of  Foot-and-mouth  Disease,  by  A.  D.  Melvin  (pp.  37-44),  (E.  S.  R.,  23, 
p.  84) ;  Mange  in  Cattle,  by  P.  Juckniess  (pp.  48-51)  ;  Progress  of  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Work  In  Cuba,  by  N.  S.  Mayo  (pp.  55-57) ;  methods  of  tick  eradication, 
by  C.  A.  Caiy  (pp.  58-61) ;  Control  of  Glanders,  by  F.  S.  Schoenleber  (pp. 
72-74) ;  Veterinary  Tetanus  Antitoxin,  with  Si)ecial  Reference  to  Federal 
Supervision  of  Biological  Products,  by  J.  R.  Mohler  (pp.  78-91),  (E.  S.  R.,  22, 
p.  485) ;  Proi)er  Method  of  Dlsi)oslng  of  the  Carcasses  of  Animals  Dying  from 
Contagious  and  Infectious  Dlseasen,  by  S.  B.  Nelson  (pp.  91-93) ;  Arsenical 
Dips  for  Cattle  Ticks,  by  B.  H.  Ransom  (pp.  95-102)  ;  Synopsis  of  Work  of  the 
Various  States  In  Immunizing  Ag^iinst  Hog  Cholera,  by  A.  D.  Melvin  (pp.  110- 
116)  ;  Progress  of  Tuberculosis  Eradication  Work  In  Missouri,  by  D.  F.  Luckey 
(pp.  117-119)  ;  Nerve  Irritation  as  a  Factor  In  Tuberculosis  Extermination,  by 
C.  (t.  Lamb  (pp.  119-124) ;  papers  on  hygienic  milk  supply,  by  Q.  E.  Dyson 
(pp.  124-128)  and  W.  A.  Evans  (pp.  128-134) ;  A  Plea  for  More  Uniformity  of 
Tuberculin  Testing  for  Interstate  Shipment,  by  S.  H.  Ward  (pp.  135-137)  ; 
and  a  discussion  of  hog  cholera  and  Its  prevention.  A  report  of  the  committee 
on  sanitary  laws  and  regulations  presented  by  A.  D.  Melvin  includes  a  brief 
summary  of  the  live  stock  and  sanitary  laws  of  the  Individual  States. 

Beport  in  regard  to  veterinary  matters  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  for 
1909  {Ber.  Veterindrw.  Ki'migr.  Sachscn,  54  {1909),  pp.  V+236). — ^Amoug  the 
topics  included  In  this  publication  are  reports  in  regard  to  Infectious  diseases 
of  animals  and  epizootics,  slaughtering  of  animals  and  their  inspection  and 
insurance,  abstracts  from  the  clinical  reports  of  horse  diseases  in  the  army,  and 
immunizing  tests  conducted  by  the  State  agaihst  tuberculosis  with  the  von 
Behring  and  Kllmmer  methods. 
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The  formation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  from  linseed  cake,  G.  D.  Lander  {Jour. 
Bd.  Agr,  [London],  17  (1911),  No,  11,  pp.  9(?^-5(?7).— Feeding  teFts  were  con- 
ducted with  sheep  and  one  heifer.     The  results  are  summarized  as  follows : 

(1)  A  sheep  had  1  lb.  of  the  cake  (containing  0.025  per  cent  hydrocyanic  acid) 
per  diem  for  36  consecutive  days,  with  no  result  (2)  A  sheep  had  1  lb.  for  31 
days,  5  lbs.  for  2  days,  and  after  7  days  a  further  5  lbs.,  with  no  result-  (3) 
A  heifer  6  months  old  had  1  lb.  per  day  of  the  dry  cake  for  4  days,  1  lb.  per 
day  of  the  moist  cake  for  13  days,  2  lbs.  per  day  of  the  moist  cake  for  2  days, 
and  5  lbs.  per  day  of  the  moist  cake  for  18  days,  and  after  a  14  day»'  interval,  5 
lbs.  per  day  of  the  moist  cake  for  30  days,  making  a  total  of  261  lbs.  of  cake  in 
67  days  containing  456.75  grains  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  No  definite  results  hav- 
ing been  obtained,  the  cake  was  discontinued,  and  after  about  6  weeks  pore 
potassium  cyanid  was  fed  as  follows :  KCN  equal  to  3.5  grains  HCX  in  ordinary 
food  4  days,  KCN  equal  to  7.0  grains  HCN  in  ordinary  food  1  day,  and  KCN 
equal  to  10.0  grains  HCN  in  ordinary  food  1  day ;  after  an  inten-al  of  2  days, 
KCN  equal  to  15.0  grains  HCN  in  ordinary  food  2  days ;  making  a  total  of  SLO 
grains  HCN  in  10  days.  No  obvious  results  were  obtained.  Cyanid  equal  to 
22.5  grains  of  hydrocyanic  acid  given  In  a  gentian  ball  and  inserted  into  the 
rumen  produced  no  result  This  was  followed  the  next  day  by  30  grains  fed  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  was  fatal  within  2  hours. 

The  author  considers  that  linseed  cake  such  as  is  usually  employed  is 
harmless. 

Colchicin  poisoning:  from  the  pasture,  J.  HaULsz  {Allatorvosi  Lapok,  SS 
(1910),  No.  3,  pp.  25,  26;  aba.  in  BerJhk  Tier&rztl.  Wchnschr.,  27  (1911),  No.  6, 
p.  106). — During  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  a  cow  died  almost 
every  day.  The  stomach  contents  were  analyzed  and  gave  a  definite  reaction 
for  colchicin.    The  symptoms  and  pathological  findings  are  stated. 

Distillery  slop  diseases,  J.  Paechtneb  (Ztachr.  Spiritvsindus^  SS  (1910), 
No8,  46,  p.  563;  48,  p.  587;  50,  p.  612;  51,  p.  625).— The  diseases  known  as 
"schlempe  mauke"  (panaritium)  or  distillery  slop  disease,  and  distillery  slop 
cough,  are  discussed  in  regard  to  their  etiology,  symptoms,  pathology,  preven- 
tion, and  treatment,  and  compared  with  other  conditions  commonly  mistaken 
for  them. 

Other  diseases  considered  are  white  scours,  infantile  paralysis,  purulent  infec- 
tion of  the  umbilicus,  and  abortion. 

The  relation  of  glycogen  and  its  cleavage  products  to  symptomatic 
anthrax,  O.  Molleb  (Berlin,  Tierarztl,  Wchnschr.,  27  (1911),  No.  7,  pp.  W- 
119). — The  author  points  out  the  relation  which  the  glycogen  of  the  muscles 
may  have  to  this  disease.  Rabbits  which  were  fed  on  much  carbohydrate  (sugar 
beets)  were  not  very  resistant  to  infection  with  this  bacillus,  while  those  which 
were  starved  were  remarkably  so.  The  starved  animals  rarely  showed  the 
typical  swellings  of  the  hind  thighs,  nor  did  the  muscles  emit  the  gritty  soniKi 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  symptomatic  anthrax. 

A  new  vaccine  against  blackleg,  A.  Godot  (Mem.  Inst.  Oswaldo  Cruz,  B 
(1910),  No.  1,  pp.  11-21,  fig.  ii).— The  results  of  laboratory  tests 'with  a  new 
vaccine  against  blackleg  are  reported.  The  method  of  preparing  the  vaccine  Is 
given. 

In  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  bacteria  resembling  BadUus  erysipelAtis 
in  the  bovine  and  fowl,  R.  Bboll  (Berlin.  Tier&rztl.  Wchnschr.,  27  (Wl), 
No.  3,  pp.  41^  42). — The  author  Isolated  bacteria  from  a  steer  and  a  hen  which 
morphologically  simulated  B.  eryaipelatis,  but  the  bacilli  after  behig  inocu- 
lated into  mice  did  not  yield  the  pathological  changes  characteristic  of  erysipe- 
laa    The  strain  from  the  h^  was  very  toxic 
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The  epicrisis  to  a  foot-and-mouth  disease  invasion,  O.  Kbueqeb  {Berlin, 
Tierarztl.  Wohnschr,,  26  {1910),  No.  52,  pp.  1058-1060) .—The  author  discusses 
the  various  factors  involyed  in  the  epizootiology  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and 
points  out  the  part  which  man  may  play  in  the  dissemination  of  the  disease. 
He  recommends  certain  precautionary  measures  in  this  direction. 

Mastitis  caused  by  a  diplococcus,  B.  Mezet  and  I.  KoppAnti  {AllatorvoH 
Lapok,  3S  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  49,  50;  ahs.  in  Berlin.  Tierdrztl  Wchnschr.,  27 
(1911),  No.  5,  pp.  77). — ^Thirty-six  animals  in  one  bam  were  examined  and 
found  to  be  infected  with  a  diplococcus  which  grew  well  upon  agar  and  formed 
roond,  gray-white  colonies,  and  which  took  Gram. 

The  disease  manifested  itself  by  the  formation  of  nodular  growths  under  the 
subconnectiTe  tissue  of  the  mammary  gland  and  which  went  on  to  abscess  for- 
mation. It  could  be  transmitted  artificially  to  other  animals.  The  author 
believes  that  the  disease  originated  from  infected  straw.  After  applying  an 
ointment  consisting  of  boric  acid,  silver  nitrate,  and  lanolin,  the  abscesses  healed 
in  12  days. 

Bacteriological  investigations  in  regard  to  the  causative  agent  of  acute 
mastitis,  with  particular  reference  to  the  cooperation  of  the  bacteria  of  the 
meat  poisoning  group  in  the  production  of  the  disease,  Zwick  and  Weichel 
{Arb.  K.  Osndhtaamt.,  S4  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  39 1-445). —The  results  of  a  bacteri- 
ological examination  of  21  cases  of  acute  mastitis  showed  that  in  most  instances 
the  disease  was  caused  by  micro-organisms  of  the  coli-aerogenes  group.  The 
results  further  show  that  a  septic  inflammation  of  the  udder  or  a  classic 
mastitis  can  be  brought  about  by  the  bacteria  of  the  meat-poisoning  group. 

The  lecithin  content  of  milk  under  pathologic  conditions,  L.  W.  Fetzeb 
{Ahs.  in  Science,  n.  «er.,  SS  {1911),  No.  844,  p.  559).— "The  results  show  that 
milk  obtained  from  animals  suffering  from  mastitis  contains  less  lecithin  than 
the  milk  obtained  from  healthy  animals.  It  was  further  noted  that  where  a 
diminution  in  the  lecithin  content  took  place  there  was  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  fat  content." 

In  regard  to  the  biological  characteristics  of  colostric  and  mastitis  milks, 
M.  Sassenhagen  ( Cher  die  Biologischen  Eigenschaften  der  ColoatraU  und  Mas- 
iitismUch.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1909,  pp.  56). — Colostric  and  mastitis  milks 
from  cows  were  both  found  to  contain  many  cellular  structures,  as  well  as  the 
protein  substances  usually  contained  in  blood.  Biologically  considered,  the 
secretion  obtained  during  the  colostric  period  or  from  cases  of  mastitis  behave 
in  many  respects  alike,  as  bacteriolytic  haptines  and  hemolysins.  Complement 
and  antibody  substances  were  practically  always  present.  There  were,  how- 
ever, certain  differences  between  colostric  and  mastitis  milks;  mastitis  milk,  for 
instance,  contained  many  more  bacteria  and  had  a  higher  reducing  value  for 
methylene  blue,  although  colostrum  during  the  first  few  days  also  has  a  strong 
reducing  reaction.  A  further  difference  is  the  fact  that  the  Schardinger  re- 
action is  obtained  with  mastitis  milk,  but  not  with  colostric  milk. 

The  above  findings  were  also  characteristic  for  woman's  and  goafs  milk. 

In  regard  to  the  so-called  pseudorabies,  Zwick  {Arh.  K.  Gsndhtsamt.,  S6 
{1911),  No.  3,  pp.  382-408;  ahs.  in  Ztschr.  Immunitdtsf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  II, 
Ref.,  3  {1910),  No.  7,  p.  810).— Testa  were  made  with  virulent  material 
emanating  from  Hungary.  The  brain  substance,  urine,  blood,  and  blood  serum 
were  found  to  be  virulent,  but  the  filtrate  from  a  Berkefeld  filter  was  aviru- 
lent  The  brain  substance  was  found  to  be  virulent  after  a  period  of  8 
months.    Desiccation  and  boiling  destroyed  the  virus. 

The  disease  is  not  contagious,  and  the  incubation  time  was  found  to  be  from 
36  to  96  hours,  which  is  differ^it  from  that  in  rabiea    The  author  found  bodies 
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in  the  brain  tissue  which  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  etiol<^y  of  this 
condition,  but  he  was  not  able  to  cultivate  them. 

The  cause  of  puerperal  septicemia,  Ohleb  {Alunchen,  Tierdrztl.  Wchmchr., 
53  {1909),  No.  50;  aZ>«.  in  Berlin  TierarztL  Wchnschr.,  26  {1910),  No. 
52,  p.  1052). — Puerperal  septicemia  is  caused  by  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes. 
If  other  bacteria  are  taken  up  by  the  blood  stream,  such  as  those  which  cause 
putrefaction,  they  eventually  overwhelm  the  streptococci  and  either  destroy 
them  or  weaken  their  virulence. 

Prevention  of  intestinal  rupture  duringr  birth,  Beckeb  {Berlin,  TierarztL 
Wchnschr.,  26  {1910),  No.  il,  pp.  794.  795).— The  author  describes  a  method 
of  treating  breech  cases  to  prevent  intestinal  rupture  in  the  mother,  which  he 
has  employed  with  good  succesa 

An  examination  of  the  feces  of  forty  cattle  for  tubercle  bacilli  and  con- 
clusions, J.  Reichel  and  E.  S.  Deubleb  {Jour.  Med.  Research,  2^  {1911).  Va 
1,  pp.  5-14)- — This  is  a  preliminary  report  of  investigations  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board. 

The  conclusions  were  tliat  "the  microscopic  examination  of  the  feces  or 
rectal  scrapings  of  cattle  for  tubercle  bacilli  is  of  no  value,  In  that  many  bac- 
teria make  their  appearance  in  the  feces  or  rectal  scrapings  with  the  morphol- 
ogy and  staining  characteristics  of  tubercle  bacilli,  which,  however,  fall  to 
prove  themselves  as  such.  *  The  animal  inoculation  test,'  I.  e.,  the  injection  of 
guinea  pigs  with  feces  and  rectal  scrapings  of  cattle  is  a  valuable  although 
not  an  Infallible  test  It  can  be  relied  upon  when  the  guinea  pigs  injected 
develop  tuberculosis  as  a  result  of  the  injection. 

"  Feeding  material  suspected  of  containing  tubercle  bacilli  to  guinea  pigs 
has  shown  itself  of  little  value,  In  that  only  3  (20  per  cent)  of  the  guinea  pigs 
fed  feces  with  tubercle  bacilli  developed  tuberculosis.  Of  the  40  cattle  in- 
cluded in  the  examination,  9  (22.5  per  cent)  were  found  to  be  throwing  off 
virulent  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  feces  or  rectal  scrapings.  Of  these  9  cattle,  the 
tubercle  bacilli  were  found  virulent  for  guinea  pigs,  and  In  8  of  the  9  the 
tubercle  bacilli  were  virulent  for  rabbits. 

"The  successful  demonstration  of  tubercle  bacilli  In  the  feces  or  rectal 
scrapings  of  cattle  is  either  proof  that  extensive  or  *  open  *  lesions  of  tubercu- 
losis exist,  or  an  indication  that  tubercle  bacilli  ingested  are  passing  througji 
the  length  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  animal  under  examination.  Cattle 
with  *  open '  lesions  of  tuberculosis  and  throwing  off  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  feces 
or  rectal  scrapings  as  a  rule  show  physical  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The 
demonstration  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  feces  or  rectal  scrapings  of  cattle 
apparently  free  of  tuberculosis,  but  stabled  with  highly  infected  cattle,  maybe 
accepted  as  an  indication  that  tul)ercle  bacilli  are  passing  through  such 
cattle — the  tubercle  bacilli  being  ingested  and  thrown  off  in  numt>ers  large 
enough  to  be  demonstrable  in  the  feces  or  rectal  scrapings. 

"  Cattle  showing  physical  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  are  the  most  actire  dis- 
seminators of  the  disease,  because  of  the  probable  existence  of  *  open '  lesions, 
and  the  likelihood  that  tubercle  bacilli  are  thrown  off  in  the  excreta.  Since 
they  show  physical  symptoms  they  may  be  detected  in  a  herd  by  a  consideration 
of  the  history,  careful  observation  and  a  thorough  examination  of  each  animal. 
Tuberculin-reacting  cattle  do  not  necessarily  throw  off  tubercle  bacilli  in  the 
feces  until  the  development  of  *  open '  lesions  of  tuberculosis,  In  which  event 
the  condition  may  be  detected  by  a  consideration  of  the  history,  careful  obstf- 
vatlon,  and  a  complete  physical  examination." 

See  also  previous  notes  (E.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  378;  19,  pp.  181,  986). 

Beport  on  the  findingrs  of  the  Illinois  Tuberculin  Commission  {Amer.Food 
Jour.,  6  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  28,  29).— This  is  a  report  of  the  commission  ap- 
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pointed  for  tlie  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  reliability  and  efficiency  of  tlic 
tuberculin  testing  of  dairy  cows,  and  the  necessity  for  its  adoption.  The  com- 
mission did  not  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  test  for  controlling  tuberculosis, 
but  recommended  the  physical  examination  of  dairy  cows  and  a  certificate  as 
10  the  health  of  animals  shipped  into  the  State  of  Illinois  for  breeding  purposes. 

The  strength  of  various  tuberculins  measured  according  to  the  official 
German  method,  K.  Siegesmond  {Ztschr,  Hyg,  u.  Infektionakrank.,  66  (1910), 
No.  5,  pp.  357-382). — ^After  reviewing  the  methods  for  preparing  and  measuring 
the  strength  of  the  various  tuberculins,  the  author  reports  the  results  of  his 
tests  with  the  method  in  use  at  the  Royal  Institute  for  Experimental  Thera- 
peutics at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.<» 

It  was  found  that  B^raneck's  tuberculin  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  687)  is  the  weakest 
preparation  and  tuberculol  C  ^  the  strongest.  The  latter  was  decidedly 
stronger  than  the  standard  preparation.  Berner's  tuberculin  ^  was  found  to 
be  only  one-half  as  strong  as  the  official  preparation,  while  the  Dolma  tuber- 
culin in  one  instance  was  just  as  strong  as  the  official.^  The  other  samples 
of  this  preparation  were  uniform  in  their  action. 

The  life  cycle  of  Theileria  parva:  The  cause  of  East  Coast  fever  in  cattle 
in  South  Africa,  R.  Gondeb  {Jour,  Compar,  Path,  and  Ther.,  23  {1910),  No,  4, 
pp,  328-335,  fig,  1). — ^The  author  presents  an  illustrated  account  of  the  life 
history  of  T.  parva  as  worked  out  at  the  Government  Veterinary  Bacteriological 
Laboratory  at  Onderstepoort,  Pretoria. 

Tlie  development  of  the  parasite  in  the  organs  is  divided  into  2  generations 
distinguishable  by  their  morphology  (agamogenetic  and  gamogenetic).  The 
tick  of  chief  importance  in  the  transmission  of  the  disease,  RhipicephaJvs 
appemUculatua,  was  largely  used  in  the  investigations.  "  If  the  tick  has  been 
infected  us  a  larva  it  can  only  transmit  the  disease  in  the  nymphal  stage; 
if  it  has  become  infected  as  a  nymph  it  can  only  transmit  the  disease  as  an 
imago.  An  infected  tick  purifies  itself  completely  from  all  infection  once  It 
has  bitten  an  anlmul.  If  infected  as  a  larva  it  can  only  become  reinfected 
as  a  nymph,  but  never  as  an  adult  tick." 

[Cultivation  of  the  acid-fast  bacillus  found  in  the  intestine  of  cows  in 
Johne's  disease],  F.  W.  Twort  (Proc.  Rap,  8oc,  [London],  Ser,  B„  83  {1910), 
No.  B  562,  p.  158). — The  author  states  that  he  has  succeeded  in  isolating  and 
growing  the  acid-fast  bacillus  found  In  the  intestine  of  cows  in  Johne*s  disease. 

"The  first  generation  of  this  bacillus  grows  often  long,  with  occasional 
branching  and  club  formation,  in  subcultures  it  gradually  grows  smaller,  and 
in  the  second  or  third  generation  is  about  the  size  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 
The  growth  is  only  Just  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  subcultures  on  the  ordi- 
nary laboratory  media  show  no  evidence  of  multiplication.  Johne's  bacillus 
grows  somewhat  more  easily  thain  Hansen's  lepra  bacillus;  the  bacilli  being 
well  formed  and  quite  acid-fast.    The  cultures  were  incubated  at  40*  C* 

Bell's  paralysis  in  a  heifer  calf,  T.  G.  Palgbove  {Vet.  Jour,,  67  {1911),  No. 
^27,  pp.  52-54). — A  description  of  a  case  in  a  6-months-old  calf  with  ultimate 
recovery. 

A  new  disease  of  sheep,  A.  Gaertner  {Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  26  {1910), 
No.  30,  pp.  595-597;  Centhl,  Bakt,  [etc,].  1,  AM.,  Orig.,  54  {1910),  No,  6,  pp. 
5)6-563;  ahs,  in  Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc,],  1.  Abt„  Ref.,  48  {1910),  No.  3,  p.  78;  Vet. 

«Klin.  Jahrb.,  7  (1898-1900),  p.  225. 

«'Hyg.  Rundschau,  8  (1898),  No.  10,  p.  481;  10  (1900),  No.  8,  p.  361;  Beitr. 
Klinik  Tuberkulose,  10  (1908),  No.  4,  pp.  293-^72. 
<»  Arch.  Wiss.  u.  Prakt.  Tierheilk.,  32  (1906),  No.  6,  p.  562, 
*Klin.  Jahrb.,  7  (1898-1900),  p.  369. 
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Rec,  23  {1911),  No,  1183,  p.  579),— A  new  ovine  disease  Is  described,  and  ex- 
periments reported. 

Tiie  disease  usually  first  manifests  Itself  In  the  newly  lambed  ewes,  then  in 
the  newly  bom  lambs,  and  finally  spreads  to  other  lambs  and  sheep.  The 
etiological  factor  is  supposed  to  be  a  diplococcus  simulating  an  atypical  form  of 
the  Diplococcus  pneumonicB,  and  which  was  isolated  from  the  blood  and 
organs  of  sheep  dead  from  the  disease.  The  organism  was  capable  of  repn> 
ducing  the  disease  by  introduction  into  the  respiratory  tract,  the  alimentary 
tract,  and  the  peritoneum.  The  name  proposed  by  the  author  Is  Streptococciu 
(Diplococcus)  lanceolatus  ovium. 

Symptomatically  considered,  the  ewes  became  sick  and  showed  a  ferer  cor- 
responding to  a  temperature  from  103.8  to  105.4"  F.,  a  loss  of  appetite,  general 
prostration,  and  a  distended,  tender  abdomen.  "The  mucous  membranes  of 
the  vagina  and  vulva  were  swollen  and  reddened,  and  a  foul-smelling  fluid  was 
discharged  from  the  genital  passages  with  the  accompaniment  of  painfnl 
straining."  Another  form  manifests  itself  by  a  profuse,  purulent,  nasal  dis- 
charge, which  is  accompanied  by  a  swelling  and  tenderness  in  the  nares  and 
associated  with  fever  and  prostration.  Three,  different  forms  could  be  noted 
on  post-mortem  examination. 

Keport  of  the  veterinary  department,  R.  A.  Craig  (Indiana  8ta,  Rpt,  1910, 
p,  61). — During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  more  than  400,000  cc.  of  h<^- 
cholera  serum  was  produced.  The  total  number  of  hogs  treated  was  about 
10,000.  Reports  of  2,116  hogs  treated  in  42  herds  show  70,  or  3.3  per  cent  to 
have  died.  The  average  cost  to  stockmen  of  the  average  dose  of  serum  used 
(40  cc.)  was  60  cts.  per  hog. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  virulent  material  that  may  be 
secured  from  a  virulent  blood  hog,  from  1,500  to  3,000  cc.  of  a  normal  salt  soluticni 
was  injected  into  the  abdominal  cavities  of  a  number  of  the  hogs  used  in  this 
work.  The  injections  were  made  2  hours  before  the  cholera  hogs  were  bled,  and 
as  soon  as  the  animals  had  died  the  virulent  normal  salt  solution  was  removed 
Eleven  hyperimmunes  were  produced  with  the  virulent  normal  salt  solution,  and 
all  of  them  produced  potent  serum." 

Epizootic  of  mastitis  in  pigs,  A.  V.  T5th  (Berlin  Ticrarztl.  Wchnschr,,  27 
(1911),  No.  4,  pp,  58,  59). — It  has  been  observed  that  in  many  instances  the 
mammary  gland  of  the  female  hog  becomes  infected  and  destroyed,  and  even- 
tually drops  off.  The  author  seeks  to  show  the  relation  which  variola  and 
pasturing  have  to  the  disease.  He  found  a  few  bacteria  In  the  nodules  which 
were  present  In  the  gland,  and  will  report  upon  their  identity  later. 

The  sursrical  anatomy  of  the  horse,  J.  T.  Shabe- Jones  (London,  1906,  pi.  l- 
pp.  XII+159,  pis.  33;  1907,  pt.  2,  pp.  X-\-190,  pU.  3i;  1908,  pt.  S,  pp.  X-\- 
220,  pis.  28).— Part  1  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  the  head  and  neck,  part  2  to 
the  fore  limbs,  and  part  3  to  the  hind  limbs. 

A  protective  reaction  of  the  host  in  intestinal  coccidiosis  of  the  rabbit, 
T.  Smfih  (J(mr.  Med.  Research,  23  (1910),  No.  3,  pp.  407-415,  pis.  4).— The 
author  here  reports  studies  made  of  Eimeria  stiedw  (Coccidtum  cunictUi)  in  a 
rabbit,  which  indicate  the  manner  in  which  immunity  establishes  itself. 

The  morphology  and  life  history  of  Eimeria  (Coccidium)  avium,  a  sporo- 
zo5n  causing  a  fatal  disease  among  young  grouse,  H.  B.  Fantham  {Proc. 
Zool.  8oc.  London,  1910,  III,  pp.  672-691,  pis.  4,  dgm.  1).— The  complete  life  cycle  of 
E.  avium,  responsible  for  the  dwindling  of  grouse  broods  In  the  spring,  is  here 
set  forth  for  the  first  time.  It  Is  shown  that,  owing  to  the  rule  of  priority,  the 
generic  name  Coccidium  (I^uckart,  1879)  no  longer  holds,  being  replaced  by 
that  of  Eimeria  (A.  Schneider,  1875).     Shice  the  coccldia  of  birds  were  first 
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recorded  In  fowls  by  Silvestrlni  and  Rlvolta  in  1873  under  the  name  Psorosper- 
mium  avium  and  the  name  Cocddium  tenellum  was  not  erected  by  Rallliet  and 
Lucet  until  1891,  the  specific  name  avium  holds  through  the  law  of  priority. 
By  administering  feces  containing  oocysts  from  diseased  grouse  to  young  fowl 
chicks  and  pigeons,  the  author  was  able  to  reproduce  the  disease  exactly  as  it 
occurs  in  grouse. 

"  E.  avium  appears  to  be  purely  a  parasite  of  the  gut  of  the  grouse  and  does 
not  affect  such  gut  diverticula  as  the  liver.  The  crop  and  gizzard  of  infected 
birds  are  rarely  parasitized,  though  they  may  contain  oocysts  In  the  condition  in 
which  they  have  been  ingested  with  food.  Examination  of  the  duodenum 
shows  tliat  the  sporocysts  ingested  with  the  food  are  attacked  by  the  pancreatic 
juice  (as  I  have  proved  by  pancreatic  digestion  experiments,  using  both  natural 
pancreatic  Juice  and  trypsin),  and  the  sporozoites  are  set  free.  These  invade 
the  tissue  of  the  duodenum,  rapidly  become  schizonts  and  multiply,  the  result 
being  that  the  duodenum  is  often  riddled  by  the  parasites,  and  consequently 
inflamed.  Both  the  villi  and  the  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn  are  attacked,  and  the 
parasites  have  also  been  found,  though  much  more  rarely,  in  the  submucosa. 
Great  hypertrophy  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  epithelial  host  cell  occurs,  and 
the  tissue  attacked  is  often  reduced  to  a  finely  granular,  structureless  mass. 
Desquamation  of  the  gut  is  common,  and  epithelium  containing  various  develop- 
mental stages  of  the  parasite  can  be  found  floating  free  in  the  gut  contents. 

"  Some  of  the  merozoites  formed  in  the  duodenum  pass  down  the  gut,  reach 
the  cecn  and  recommence  their  life  cycle  there.  Active  schizogomy  and  sporog- 
ony  go  on  in  the  ceca,  chiefly  in  the  epithelium,  very  rarely  in  the  submucosa. 
Often  the  ceca  are  as  heavily  parasitized  as  the  duodenum,  whole  areas  being 
completely  denuded  of  the  epithelium,  especially  when  the  fertilized  oocysts 
pass  outwards  into  the  cecal  contents.  The  walls  of  the  ceca  are  often  rendered 
very  thin  and  tender  by  the  action,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  parasite.  Ripe 
oocysts  and  sporocysts  occur  in  the  lumen  of  the  ceca  of  dying  chicks.'* 
A  list  of  20  references  to  the  literature  is  appended. 

Observations  on  the  parasitic  Protozoa  of  the  red  gi^euse  (Lagopus  scotl- 
cus),  with  a  note  on  the  grrouse  fly,  H.  B.  Fantham  (Proc.  Zool.  8oc.  London, 
1910,  Illy  pp.  692-708,  pis,  S). — The  author  has  found  and  here  considers  7 
species  of  Protozoa,  exclusive  of  coccldia,  that  are  parasitic  in  grouse,  namely, 
heucocytozoon  lovati,  Hamwproteus  mansoni,  Spirochwto  lagopodis  n.  sp., 
8.  lovati  n.  sp.,  Trichom^onaa  eherthi,  AnuBha  (Entamwha)  lagopodis  n.  sp.,  and 
Monocysiis  sp.  He  found  that  the  grouse  fly  {Omithomyia  lagopodis)  sucks 
the  blood  of  the  grouse,  as  blood  in  all  stages  of  digestion  was  obtained  from 
the  fly's  gut.  Examination  of  the  salivary  glands  of  the  fly  showed  that  an 
anticoagulin  is  secreted  by  them.  A  fungus  was  found  to  infest  the  Mal- 
pighian  tubes  of  the  fly. 
A  list  of  34  references  to  literature  is  appended. 

Ezi>6iini6ntal  studies  of  avian  coccidiosis,  especially  in  relation  to  young 
grouse,  fowls,  and  pigeons,  H.  B.  Fantham  (Proc,  Zool,  8oc.  London,  10 JO, 
Iflf  pp,  708-722,  pi,  i,  fig,  1), — In  order  to  test  the  speciflcness  of  the  coccldian 
parasite  of  the  grouse,  experiments  were  made  with  the  result  that  the  coccldlum 
pathogenic  in  young  grouse  and  responsible  for  the  dwindling  of  the  broods, 
particularly  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  was  found  to  be  equally  injurious 
to  healthy  young  fowls  and  young  pigeons.  Healthy  grouse  chicks  also  were 
experimentally  treated  by  administering  food  mixed  with  small  quantities  of 
infected  feces  from  other  grouse  suffering  from  coccidiosis,  and  fatal  results 


"Some  authors  have  given  the  name  Cocddium  cuniculi  to  the  parasite  of 
birds,  thereby  identifying  the  coccidium  of  birds  with  that  of  rabbits.    Having 
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had  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  fresh  material  from  rabbits  dying  rapidly  of 
acute  coccidiosls,  I  fed  a  healthy  young  pigeon  directly  with  oocysts  of  C.  cuni- 
cuH.  At  first  oocysts  were  voided  by  the  pigeon,  then  none  were  found  in  the 
feces,  and  no  symptoms  associated  with  coccidiosls  appeared  at  any  time.  The 
first  oocysts  voided  were  merely  those  supplied  to  the  bird  which  had  passed 
(mchanged  through  its  alimentary  tract  Though  this  pigeon  received  several 
doses  of  the  o%ysts  of  Eimeria  (Coccidium)  cuniculi,  it  never  developed  cocci- 
diosls, and  the  post-mortem  examination  made  immediately  after  killing  the  bird 
showed  a  perfectly  normal  condition  of  every  organ.  I  considei*  that  these  ex- 
lierlments  show  conclusively  that  E,  avium  and  E,  cuniculi  are  distinct  species 
of  Eimeria  and  are  not  identicaL  There  are  also  morphological  differences  be- 
tween the  two,  chiefly  of  size  (E,  avium  is  the  smaller)." 

The  author  discusses  exijerimental  methods,  the  symptoms  of  coccldio^s, 
internal  organs,  relative  resistance  of  different  breeds  of  fowls  and  pigeons  to 
coccidiosls,  the  dissemination  of  coccidiosls  over  tracts  of  country,  the  duration 
of  vitality  of  coccidian  oocysts,  and  the  effects  of  certain  reag^its  on  coccidian 
oocysts. 

Observations  on  the  blood  of  grrouse,  H.  B.  Fantham  {Proc  ZooL  Soc 
London,  1910, III, pp.t22-131,pLl). — In  blood-counts  of  50  birds  the  number  of 
erythrocytes  was  found  to  vary  from  3,600.000  to  5,800,000,  averaging  4,300,000 
per  cubic  millimeter.  The  numl>er  of  red  cells  was  apparently  higher  in  the 
cock  grouse  (4,400,000  per  cubic  millimeter)  than  in  the  h«i  grouse  (3,800.000 
per  cubic  millimeter).  The  number  of  leucocytes  found  per  cubic  millimetCT 
in  the  blood  of  apparently  healthy  grouse  varied  from  22,000  to  50,000,  averaging 
about  32,000  per  cubic  millimeter. 

Classification  of  the  leucocytes  of  healthy  and  diseased  grouse. 


Claas. 


Lymphocytes 

Large  mononuclears 
Pol  ymorphonuclears 

Eosinophiles 

Mast  cells 


Apparently 
healthy 
grouse. 


PercenL 
67 
19 
20 
3 
1 


Leucoeyto- 
zodnlovaU 
in  blood  of 
a  grouse. 


Per  cent. 

68.0 

28.0 

5.5 

2.5 

1.0 


Two  grouse 

chicks 
dying  from 
coccidiosis. 


Per  cent. 
26.0-BO.O 
13.0-«1.0 
8L  5-89.5 

8.5-  5.5 

0.6 


A  fowl 
chick  dy- 
ing from 
coccidioeis. 


Thieeadolt 

gionse 

IdUedby 

TWcAo- 

ttrong^ui 


PercenL 

20.5 

29.5 

47.0 

2.0 

LO 


PercenL 
44.0-62.5 

6.0-iao 

7.5-14.0 
23.5-12.0 
0.5 


"  The  number  of  red  cells  found  in  an  adult  cocli  grouse  dying  from  helmin- 
thiasis was  3,250,000  per  cubic  millimeter,  the  number  of  red  cells  for  a  nonnal 
cock  grouse  being  about  1,000,000  more.  The  hemoglobin  value  estimated  by 
Tallquist's  scale  was  60  for  a  ^ouse  suffering  from  helminthiasis  and  80  to  90 
for  healthy  adult  grouse." 

A  list  of  13  references  to  literature  is  appended. 

Antlfowl  cholera  serum  and  Its  practical  sigrniflcance,  P.  W.  Sisoff  (Arch, 
Vet,  Nauk  [8t,  Petersh,],  1,0  {1910),  No.  7,  pp,  804-818;  ahs.  m  Ztschr.  Imr 
munitdtsf.  «.  Expt,  Ther.,  11,  Ref.,  S  (1910),  No.  7.  p.  822).— This  is  an  exten- 
sive report  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  a  polyvalent,  antifowl-cholera  serum 
and  the  practical,  therapeutical  results  obtained  with  it 

It  is  shown  that  by  immunizing  a  bovine  over  an  extended  period  (over  2 
years)  with  virulent,  fowl-cholera  cultures,  an  active  prophylactic  and  curative 
serum  can  be  obtained.  Using  this  serum  prophylactically  in  a  great  many 
epizootics  (3,876  birds)  it  was  noted  that  the  disease  can  be  easily  held  in 
checls.  As  a  curative  agent  the  figures  show  that  there  was  a  reduction  in  the 
inortaHty  from  90  to  22  per  cent  where  the  serum  was  used. 
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The  fature  of  agrricultore,  O.  E.  Bakeb  {Ann,  Rpt  Wis,  Agr.  Ewpt.  A880C., 
8  (1910),  pp.  20-25).— This  article  calls  attention  to  the  high  prices  of  food 
products  that  have  prevailed  during  the  past  five  years  and  assigns  its  cause  to 
the  operation  of  the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

It  Is  shown  that  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  In  rural  population  and 
growth  of  city  population,  decreasing  yields  of  crops  as  a  result  of  bad  farming 
systems,  and  a  marked  decrease  In  exports  of  staple  farm  products.  These 
tendencies,  it  is  believed,  will  continue  to  raise  the  price  of  food  supplies  in  the 
future  and  farming  for  young  men  is  urged  for  the  following  reasons:  (1) 
Land  values  will  steadily  increase;  (2)  the  high  price  of  farm  products  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  maintained  and  probably  increased;  (3)  land  is  a  safe  investment; 
(4)  farmers  can  by  organization  possess  great  political  power;  and  (5)  farm- 
ing is  a  healthful  occupation. 

The  needs  of  modem  agriculture  as  conceived  by  the  author  are  enumerated 
as  (1)  instruction  for  farmers,  not  alone  in  improved  methods  of  crop  produc- 
tion and  soil  management,  but  even  more  in  guidance  and  aid  in  the  formation 
of  cooperative  organizations  for  buying  and  selling  to  put  them  on  a  level  with 
the  organized  interests  with  which  they  do  business;  (2)  schools  which  fit  for 
country  rather  than  for  city  life;  (3)  better  means  of  communication,  such  as 
good  roads,  telephones,  a  parcel  post,  etc.;  and  (4)  above  all  a  more  sanitary, 
wholesome,  and  social  life  « 

The  causes  of  the  increased  cost  of  agricultural  staples  and  the  influence 
of  this  upon  the  recent  evolution  of  other  objects  of  expenditure,  E.  D. 
Jones  (Rpt  Mich,  Acad.  8ci.,  12  (1910),  pp.  lS7-142),—The  causes  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  food  supplies  and  staple  agricultural  products  which  enter  into 
manufactured  goods  and  have  a  bearing  on  the  present  high  cost  of  living  are 
believed  to  be  chiefly  the  social  distributive  forces  which  new  personal  and 
household  wants  seem  to  require  and  the  great  economic  wastes  of  natural 
resourcea 

"It  may  be  an  error  to  say  that  we  have  come  into  a  period  of  years  which 
will  prove  a  turning  point  in  our  national  civilization,  but  it  is  difilcult  to 
Imagine  any  economic  reaction  more  fundamental  than  that  between  a  nation 
and  the  land  upon  which  it  lives.  If  we  are  really  through  with  the  easy 
expansion  of  our  agriculture,  as  the  population  increases  we  shall  need  to 
review  our  entire  national  economy  and  eliminate  wastes  rather  than  give  up 
precious  utilities." 

The  flght  for  conservation^  G.  Pinchot  (New  York,  1910,  pp,  IX-\-152), — 
This  bool£  contains  a  plea  for  the  development  and  preservation  of  the  natural 
resources  in  the  United  States,  such  as  the  public  lands,  forests,  water  .courses, 
mineral  deposits,  and  coal,  for  the  conunon  welfare  now  and  in  the  future. 

Oigrantic  plan  for  meeting  the  high  cost  of  living.— A  project  for  numer- 
ous model  farms  (Tradesman,  64  (1910),  No.  22,  pp.  29,  30), — ^A  discussion 
of  the  purpose  and  possibilities  of  the  National  Farm  Homes  Association  pre- 
viously described  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  291). 

A  demonstration  of  intensive  culture,  J.  R.  Dunstan  (Jour.  Southeast. 
Agr,  Col,  Wye,  1909,  No,  18,  pp.  16-19),— An  account  of  the  method  of  cultivat- 
ing 6  acres  of  land  in  potatoes  and  cauliflower  and  of  the  returns  therefrom. 

The  cost  of  raising  the  potatoes  and  cauliflower  was  £16  58.  and  £10  18s.  9d., 

respectively,  and  the  total  net  return  £48  19s.  7d.  per  acre.    Both  crops  were 

grown  the  same  year.     The  estimated  labor  represents  one-fourth  of  a  man's 

working  time  for  12  months,  and  the  returns  are  presented  with  a  view  of  show- 
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ing  what  can  be  done  on  small  boldings  with  the  application  of  capital  and 
intelligent  tndnatry. 

Farm  management,  R.  H.  Poston  (Ann.  Rpt,  Wis.  Agr,  Expt.  Amsoc^  8  { 1910)^ 
pp.  3(^-34,  pL  1 ) . — ^This  article  makes  soggestions  for  the  profitable  employment 
of  live  stoclc  and  laborers,  the  proper  location  of  baildlngs,  the  time  and  method 
of  planting  crops,  and  the  preservation  of  manure  as  important  factors  in  farm 
management.  It  is  concluded  that  ^  if  all  men  wonid  use  the  same  business 
methods  about  their  farm  management  that  they  would  running  any  other 
business,  farming  would  be  more  pleasant  and  more  profitable" 

The  bosineas  side  of  farming,  B.  H.  Cbocheron  {Qard.  Mag,  {N,  r.j,  IZ 
{1910),  No.  6,  pp.  268-270).— Suggestions  made  in  this  article  for  the  more 
profitable  operation  of  farms  include  discus^ons  of  the  advantages  of  small 
farms,  the  raising  of  difficult  products,  finishing  products  on  the  farm,  securing 
the  advantages  of  near-by  and  special  markets,  keeping  daily  expense  accounts, 
and  summing  up  in  a  yearly  inventory. 

Methods  of  farm  advertising,  J.  C.  Mabquis  {Arm.  Rpt.  Wis.  Agr  Espt. 
A880C.,  8  {1910),  pp,  14-20,  fig.  1), — ^The  value  of  advertising  as  an  essential 
factor  in  successful  farm  managem^it  is  discussed  and  illustrated. 

The  agricultural  industry  a  unit,  E.  Steeit  {lUus.  Landw.  Ztg.,  SO  (1910), 
No,  88,  p.  826). — This  article  treats  the  differ«it  lines  of  work  conducted  on  a 
farm  as  parts  of  a  i^stem  in  which  the  differ^it  branches  are  to  l>e  considered 
in  relation  to  the  whole  organism,  the  one  aim  being  to  secure  the  highest 
profits  for  the  labor  and  capital  expended.  On  a  diversified  farm,  ther^re, 
it  is  practically  useless  to  attempt  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  production  of  any 
particular  crop,  but  the  keeping  of  accounts  for  the  farm  as  a  whole  is  botb 
practical  and  necessary  for  the  up-to-date  farmer  for  his  practical  guidance  in 
farm  management  The  latter  is  regarded  as  the  most  essential  feature  in 
profitable  agriculture  at  the  present  time 

Investigations  on  the  profitableness  of  agriculture  in  Switzerland  during 
1908-0,  E.  Laub  {Ann.  Agr.  Suisse,  11  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  12-1^1).— In  addi- 
tion to  data  on  the  yields,  value,  exports,  etc.,  of  fkrm  products  raised  for  the 
year  ended  February  28,  1909,  this  report  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the 
profitableness  of  agriculture  as  determined  from  287  farms  of  various  sizes. 
The  following  table  gives  the  receipts  classified  according  to  the  kind  of  hold- 
ing: 

Kind,  number,  and  receipts  of  farm  holdings  in  Stoitzeriipnd. 


Kind  of  holding. 


1901-1908. 


Nnmber 
of  hold- 
ings. 


Receipts 
per  hold- 
ing. 


1906. 


Number 
of  hold- 
ings. 


Reodpts. 


Per 
holding. 


Perbeo- 
tared 
surfsoe 

Cttl- 

tiyated. 


Smallholdings , 

Small  peasant  holdings. , 

Peasant  holdings 

Large  peasant  holdings. 
Large  holdings 


157 
553 
861 
317 

78 


Franc*. 
2,601 
4,879 
6,378 
10,074 
17,072 


29 
115 


18 


FroMet. 

2,2Se 

4,660 

6,927 

U,027 

21,546 


Fn»a, 
565 


5» 


The  average  receipts,  as  determined  from  1,457  holdings  averaging  13.64 
hectares  In  size  for  the  years  1901-1908,  inclusive,  were  6,820  francs,  or  an 
average  return  of  600  francs  per  hectare  (about  $39  per  acre). 

The  agrarian  industries:  Their  development  and  present  condition  with 
special  reference  to  the  outlook  for  the  commonwealth  of  Australia,  H.  W. 
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Potts  (Rpt.  Austral  Assoc,  Adv.  8cL,  12  (1909),  pp.  559-58 J ).— This  article 
gives  a  history  of  agricultural  development  in  Australia,  and  discusses  its  capa- 
bllitites  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  both  pastoral  and  agricultural 
industries  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to  agriculture. 

A  review  of  Australian  conditions  with  reference  to  land  areas,  climate, 
adaptability  to  live  stock  and  crop  raising,  population,  home  and  foreign 
markets,  and  government  interest  in  fostering  agricultural  education  and  ren- 
dering financial  aid,  leads  the  author  to  conclude  that  "  the  outlook  for  agricul- 
ture in  Australia  affords  ample  evidence  for  abiding  confidence  and  lasting 
prosperity." 

A^rricultaral  conditions  In  Lower  Lombardy  with,  special  reference  to  the 
farm  laborer,  F.  Rovelli  {Die  Agrarverfassung  der  Niederlomhardi  nUt  heson- 
derer  BerUcksichtigung  der  Landarbeiter,  Karlsruhe,  1908,  pp.  X-t-228, 
map  i). — Part  1  of  this  volume  describes  the  agricultural  conditions  of  Lower 
Lombardy,  including  accounts  of  the  more  important  lines  of  work  such  as 
rice  culture  and  dairying,  methods  of  irrigation,  the  extent,  nature,  and  capital 
invested,  and  conditions  of  land  ownership. 

Part  2,  which  composes  the  bulk  of  the  volume  (pp.  49-228),  is  devoted  en- 
tirely to  a  discussion  of  the  agricultural  classes,  including  landowners,  teoant 
farmers,  and  f^rm  laborers.  The  latter  are  described  in  detail  as  to  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  standard  of  living,  and  organizations,  with  a  chapter  on  cooper- 
ative farms.  The  social  and  political  aspects  of  the  agricultural  labor  problem 
are  also  presented.    A  bibliography  is  included. 

[Improving  the  conditions  of  the  rural  population],  D.  Q.  Acevedo  (Rev. 
Asoc.  Rural  Uruguay,  S9  (1910),  No.  9-10,  pp.  775-8i5).— This  is  a  report  by 
the  chairman  of  a  conmiission  appointed  to  investigate  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  poorer  classes  of  the  rural  population  in  Uruguay,  with  a  view  to 
making  suggestions  for  their  physical,  educational,  and  economic  improvement. 

The  information  was  secured  by  means  of  personal  inquiry  and  in  reply  to 
a  series  of  questions  sent  to  representative  parties  in  different  sections  of  the 
country.  The  answers  relate  to  the  number  and  average  size  of  poor  families, 
the  forms  of  employment  in  which  engaged,  the  causes  contributing  to  condi- 
tions of  poverty,  the  ability  and  aptitude  of  the  people  for  labor,  what  indus- 
tries established  in  the  different  districts  offer  the  best  prospects  of  meeting 
existing  conditions,  and  what  practical  means  should  be  employed  to  fit  the 
poorer  classes  for  regular  employment  The  information  here  presented  affords 
an  insight  into  rural  conditions  in  Uruguay. 

A-  practical  handbook  upon  agricultural  tenancies,  C.  E.  Gubtis  and  R.  A. 
Gordon  {London,  1910,  pp.  XII -^828). — ^This  volume  contains  a  clear  and 
concise  statement  of  facts  regarding  agricultural  leases  and  tenancies  in  Great 
Britain  compiled  from  the  legal  point  of  view.  The  authors  maintain  that 
recent  legislation  has  so  revolutionized  agricultural  practice  and  so  strength- 
ened the  position  of  taiant  farmers  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  set  forth  the 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  as  to  their  respective  obligations  and  duties, 
which  this  volume  aims  to  make  plain. 

The  book  also  contains  the  texts  of  the  English  and  Scottish  agricultural 
holding  acts  of  1908  and  the  small  holdings  and  allotments  acts  of  1908. 

Notes  on  large  and  small  proprietary  holdings  In  Spain,  A.  Babthe  t 
Babthe  {Bui.  Inst.  Intemat.  Statis.  [The  Hague],  18  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  507- 
512). — ^This  article  gives  a  history  of  land  tenure  in  Spain,  vrtth  statistical  data 
on  the  number  and  size  of  holdings  in  certain  provinces. 

"  Concentration  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few  proprietors  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  west  and  middle  of  the  peninsula.  In  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  the  holdings  in  general  are  quite  small.''    Large  single  holdings 
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run  as  high  as  350,000  acres,  while  small  holdings  are  made  up  in  many 
instances  of  many  widely  separated  parcels  of  land.  This  latter  feature  of  the 
Spanish  land  tenure  system  is  regarded  as  seriously  detrimental  to  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  peasant  class. 

Lonsr-term  credit  In  favor  of  rural  small  proprietors,  A.  Beckebich  {Jour, 
Agr.  Prat,  n.  8er.,  20  {1910),  No.  45,  pp.  595-699)  .—This  is  a  discussion  from 
the  economic  and  legal  points  of  view  of  the  main  proyisions  of  the  law  of 
March  19,  1910,  which  provides  credit  for  long  periods  on  reasonable  terms  to 
small-ftirm  h(Mers  in  France  (E.  S.  R.»  23,  p.  292).  The  conclusion  is  reached 
that  this  law  is  a  valuable  supplement  to  existing  homestead  laws  and  will 
have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  economic  condition  of  small  holders  and  to 
encourage  their  remaining  on  the  land. 

Acrricultural  bank,  J.  M.  Dickinson  (War  Dept.  {U.  £f.].  Spec.  RpL  Phmp- 
pines,  1910,  pp,  2k,  25), — ^An  accoimt  of  the  business  conducted  by  the  Philip- 
pine agricultural  bank  since  op^iing  Ckrtober  1, 1906,  to  June  30,  1910. 

Of  665  applications  for  loans  during  this  period,  453  were  refused,  princi- 
pally on  account  of  defective  titles.  The  total  amount  loaned  was  $142.225i 
The  law  limits  the  amount  that  can  be  loaned  on  property  to  40  per  coit  of  its 
value.  It  is  believed  that  "  unless  the  bank  shall  establish  more  agencies  at 
c^itral  points  where  loans  can  be  negotiated  with  the  minimum  of  expense  to 
borrowers,  the  utility  of  the  bank  will  fail  or  will  be  confined  to  a  compara- 
tively small  area." 

[Farmers'  banks  in  North  Dakota],  G.  Fbite  and  W.  Lynch  {Cooperation 
[MinneapoHs^,  2  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  «8-34).-— Accounts  are  given  of  the  estab- 
lishment development,  and  success  of  farmers'  cooperative  banks  at  Cbaffee 
and  Lidgerwood,  N.  Dak.  The  banks  are  said  to  be  in  a  very  proeperons 
condition. 

The  development  of  afirricultore  by  orsraniBed  effort,  B.  Davknpobt  {Agr. 
of  Mobs.,  57  {1909),  pp.  :^-^i).— This  paper  and  discussion  set  fortb  the 
advantages  of  cooperation  in  the  selling  of  fruit,  live  stock,  dairy  products^ 
etc.,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  idea  that  the  conmiunity  rather  than  the 
individual  should  specialize  in  production. 

It  is  shown  that  community  specialization  and  association  render  the  market- 
ing and  selling  of  agricultural  products  much  easier  and  result  in  three 
advantages,  namely:  (1)  They  increase  the  net  returns  for  any  given  year, 
malting  quite  profitable  a  business  which  on  an  individual  basis  is  liable  to 
bring  only  loss  and  disappointment;  (2)  such  a  community  organization,  with 
established  reputation  and  settled  business  methods,  constitutes  a  kind  of  per- 
manent asset  to  every  member;  and  (3)  they  insure  to  every  new  man  seeking 
to  engage  in  that  form  of  production  a  reputation,  a  market  tor  his  products, 
and  an  assured  profit  from  the  first — all  of  which  is  an  additional  asset  to  the 
^  community  and  a  substantial  addition  to  land  values. 

Cooperation  among  farmers — ^the  business  side,  B.  M.  Toubley  (Aim.  Rpt» 
N.  J.  Bd.  Agr.,  37  {1909),  pp.  122-138).— Thie  article  treats  of  the  advantages 
of  farmers'  cooperative  stores  for  both  buying  and  srfling,  ^d  of  the  causes 
most  liltely  to  lead  to  the  failure  of  such  stores. 

Third  Transvaal  Cooperative  Congress,  H.  K.  J.  Van  NocmsN  Ei  ai. 
(Tratisvaal  Dept.  Agr.  Farmers'  Bui.  119,  pp.  67). — ^A  report  of  the  proceedtags 
of  the  congress  held  at  Pretoria  April  12-14,  1910. 

The  first  aid  to  shipping  fruits,  vegetables,  batter,  eggs,  and  game  for 
profit  to  market,  T.  G.  Thomas  {Houston,  Tew.,  1910,  pp.  98). — ^This  book  fiu^ 
nishes  information  for  producers  on  methods  of  gathering,  preparing,  packing, 
and  shipping  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  on  preparing  and  shipping  dairy  and 
poultry  products  and  game  for  successful  and  profitable  marketing. 
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Farm  labor  in  Virginia,  A.  Jeffebs  (South.  Planter,  11  {1910),  No.  12,  pp. 
12S1,  12S2), — ^Thls  article  sets  forth  the  conditions  which  produce  a  scarcity  of 
farm  labor  in  Virginia. 

The  crowding  of  the  rural  population,  both  white  and  colored,  into  the  towns 
and  cities,  which  has  been  going  on  with  the  industrial  development  of  Virginia 
during  the  past  45  years,  is  regarded  as  leading  to  a  scarcity  of  farm  help  while 
increasing  the  amount  of  vagrancy.  Suggestions  are  made  for  the  readjustment 
<if  the  population,  particular  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  need  for  more  strin- 
gent enforcement  of  the  vagrancy  law  and  its  adoption  and  enforcement  by  town 
and  city  authorities.  This  plan,  it  is  believed,  would  liave  a  tendency  to  force 
the  unemployed  in  cities  back  to  the  land. 

[General  observations  on  the  employment  of  casual  labor  in  agricultural 
districts],  R.  Fabkab  {London:  Govt.,  1909,  pp.  22).— This  pamphlet  gives  a 
description  of  the  conditions  under  which  persons  are  temporarily  employed  in 
the  picking  of  peas  and  fruits  in  England,  including  wages,  hours  of  labor, 
standard  of  living,  sleeping  accommodations,  and  other  economic  and  social 
features.  The  evils  of  the  system  are  said  to  be  demoralizing  to  workers  and  a 
grave  nuisance  in  the  districts  where  such  services  are  rendered. 

An  appendix  gives  in  contrast  the  police  regulations  in  force  during  the  hop- 
picking  season  in  three  districts  of  Bavaria  for  the  control  of  the  inmiigrant 
labor  force. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. — Its  labors  in  behalf  of  eco- 
nomic bettterment,  L.  Einaudi  {Rome,  1910,  pp.  11). — ^This  is  an  account  of 
the  economic  service  the  institute  is  expected  to  perform  in  determining  the 
world  supply  of  crops,  and  of  its  labors  accomplished  in  this  direction  by  the 
returns  on  wheat  production  In  1910  for  20  of  the  principal  wheat-producing 
countries. 

Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  {TJ.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  Pubs.  Circ. 
12,  pp.  5). — ^A  list  of  the  publications  of  this  Bureau  available  for  distribution. 

AGBICTTLTTrRAL  EDUCATION. 

The  American  system  of  agricultural  education,  A.  O.  True  and  D.  J. 
Cbosby  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  Stas.  Circ.  106,  pp.  28,  pis.  8).— This  is  a 
revision  of  Circular  83,  of  this  Office,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  397), 
describing  graduate,  collegiate,  secondary,  and  el^nentary  educational  insti- 
tutions giving  instruction  in  agriculture. 

African  agriculture. — IV,  Agricultural  education,  M.  N.  Wobk  {South. 
Workman,  40  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  79-87,  figs.  7).— This  article  describes  three 
ways  in  which  instruction  in  agriculture  is  being  disseminated  in  Africa,  viz, 
by  schools,  fairs,  and  agricultural  demonstration  work.  Brief  notes  are  given 
on  two  recently  established  agricultural  schools  In  Gambia  and  Sierre  l.<eone, 
and  on  agricultural  shows  held  in  the  Gold  Ck)ast  in  1909  and  in  Calabar  in  1910. 

Studies  of  irrigation  plants  and  educational  institutions  for  agricultural 
engineering  in  Prussia,  C.  B.  Cahlsson  {Meddel.  K.  Landthr.  8tyr.  [Sweden^, 
1910,  No.  4  {151),  pp.  50-\-VIlI). — ^A  report  of  studies  made  and  impre8si(His 
received  during  more  or  less  extended  visits  to  these  institutions. 

Where  forestry  can  be  studied  (Amer.  Forestry,  16  {1910),  No.  12,  pp.  730- 
733). — Information  is  given  concerning  the  graduate  courses  in  forestry  at  Yale, 
Michigan,  Harvard,  Minnesota,  and  Washington  universities,  the  undergraduate 
college  courses  at  12  land-grant  Institutions,  3  other  colleges,  and  1  special  fbr- 
est  school,  and  forestry  as  a  subordinate  subject  in  numerous  other  college  and 
school  courses. 
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The  forest  school — a  grrowiner  institution  (Canad,  Forestry  Jour^  S  {1910), 
No,  5,  pp.  75-77,  figs.  S). — ^Notes  on  the  instruction  In  forestry  at  edocatiooal 
Institutions  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Course  of  study  for  departments  of  agrriculture  and  home  economics  in 
Louisiana  hi^h  schools,  V.  L.  Roy  (Batoti  Rouge:  State  8upt.  Ed,,  1910, 
pp,  62). — ^The  supervisor  of  agricultural  high  schools  in  Louisiana  here  out- 
lines the  minimum  requirements  adopted  by  the  state  board  of  education  for 
high  schools  receiving  state  aid  for  departments  of  agriculture.  These  require- 
ments include  land  inclosed  by  fence,  a  bam,  apparatus  for  teaching  the  sciences 
including  ag^riculture,  $180  worth  of  tools  and  farm  implements,  an  appro- 
priation for  the  maintenance  of  the  department  of  at  least  $250  annually, 
and  a  teacher  of  agriculture  who  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  agricultural  col- 
lege with  some  practical  experience  in  farming,  can  not  be  the  principal  of 
the  school,  must  be  employed  for  12  months  In  the  year,  and  can  not  be  re- 
quired to  teach  any  class  outside  of  the  department  of  agriculture  witb  the 
exception  of  botany  and  zoology  If  these  subjects  are  given  an  agricultural 
turn.  The  special  state  appropriations  to  approved  departm«its  of  agriculture 
will  range  from  $1,200  to  $1,500  for  each  school. 

Courses  of  study  are  suggested  for  high  schools  having  only  departmenu 
of  agriculture  and  home  economics  and  for  high  schools  which  also  otter 
literary  or  commercial  courses.  Following  these  are  syllabi  of  courses  in 
general  agrrlculture,  farm  animals,  farm  bookkeeping,  chemistry,  dairying, 
mechanical  drawing,  agricultural  engineering,  entomology,  farm  crops,  field 
practice,  horticulture,  rural  law,  farm  manag^nent,  poultry,  shop  practice, 
soils  and  fertilizers,  sewing,  cooking,  food  study,  physiology,  home  nursing, 
dietetics,  and  household  management,  with  suggestions  for  classroom  reci- 
tations, laboratory  practicums,  and  field,  shop,  and  home  work.  Directions 
for  teachers  are  given  in  considerable  detail  and  these  are  followed  by  price 
lists  of  apparatus  for  the  various  laboratories,  lists  of  shop  and  garden  tools 
and  field  Implements  and  of  miscellaneous  equipment,  and  a  suggestive  list  of 
publications  for  the  library.  Specifications  are  given  for  bams  to  be  erected 
on  the  high-school  farms. 

Annual  for  Edgar  County  public  schools,  1910-11,  G.  W.  Bbown  {Ann, 
Edgar  Co.  [Ill,]  Pub,  Schools,  1910-11,  pp,  12S,  pi.  1,  figs,  J^O,  dgms.  2).— In 
addition  to  the  usual  public  school  reports  data  are  Included  concemmg  the 
farm  boys*  encampment,  the  farmers'  and  teachers*  excursion,  an  outline  of  the 
minimum  of  Instruction  in  agriculture  for  the  year,  a  list  of  county  fair 
premiums  for  school  exhibits,  directions  for  making  the  Babcods  milk  test, 
and  other  data  Intended  to  aid  the  teacher  In  conducting  an  up-to-date  school 
relating  Its  work  to  the  rural  conmnunlty  life. 

Annual  report  of  Winnebago  County  schools,  1910,  O.  J.  Kern  {Ann.  Rpt. 
Winnebago  Co,  [III.]  Schools,  1910,  pp.  96,  figs,  105,  dgms,  8).— This  report 
contains.  In  addition  to  the  usual  Information  concerning  the  schools  ot  the 
county,  chapters  on  outdoor  improvement  including  education  for  country 
life.  Indoor  lmprovem«it  with  reference  to  health  conditions,  schoolroom  deco- 
ration, school  libraries,  etc.,  play  and  playgrounds,  agricultural  education,  the 
new  country  home,  and  consolidation  of  country  schools.  This  last  chapter 
contains  several  building  plans,  two  landscape  plans,  and  one  planting  list 

A  state  fair  school  of  domestic  science,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Jones  {Mifm,  Hart.,  S8 
{1910),  No.  7,  pp.  2jil-2Ji8,  pi.  1,  figs,  2).— The  state  fair  school  of  domestfc 
science,  at  Springfield.  111.,  for  which  the  state  legislature  provided  a  $20,000 
building.  Is  described.  Details  are  given  concerning  the  dally  routine  ot  the 
women  and  girls  who  receive  instruction  in  this  schooL 
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The  traixiing  of  teachers  for  the  raral  schools,  A.  E.  Bennftt  {Dea  Moinesy 
liPiO],  pp,  IS). — ^Data  are  given  concerning  teacher-training  for  rural  schools 
in  Bn^land,  Canada,  New  South  Wales,  and  the  United  States.  In  the  case 
of  this  country  the  author  deals  with  (1)  model  rural  schools  and  rural-school 
extension,  (2)  normal  training  In  high  schools,  (3)  county  teachers*  training 
schools  (4)  junior  normal  and  summer  schools,  and  (5)  miscellaneous  aida 
He  tben  discusses  Iowa's  needs,  and  adds  a  bibliography  with  about  forty 
r^erences. 

Suggestions  for  rural  schools,  Leila  Russell  ( Winthrop'  Norm,  and  Indus. 
Col.  8.  C.  Bui.,  ^  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  i^).— These  suggestions  relate  to  seat  work 
witli  nature-study  material  intended  to  give  concreteness  to  the  instruction, 
oral  work  in  Elnglish  and  geography,  with  special  reference  to  cotton  and 
com,  and  a  rural  school  exhibition.  References  to  helpful  literature  are  given. 
Sxercises  in^  elementary  agriculture,  G.  A.  Bbickeb  {Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Bui. 
[Ohio  State  Univ.],  6  {1910),  No.  2,  8wp.  J,  pp.  8,  figs.  5).— ^This  is  a  continua- 
tioii  of  this  series  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  92). 

Selecting,  scoring,  and  storing  seed  com  and  potatoes,  A.  E.  Nelson  and 
T.  ElETSEB  (Nehr.  Dept.  Puh.  Jnstr.,  2.  aer.,  1910,  Bui.  20,  pp.  3-28,  figs,  i^).— 
Detailed  instructions  are  given  the  members  of  the  Nebraska  boys'  club  for 
selecting,  scoring,  and  storing  seed  com  and  potatoes,  including  forms  for 
records  and  score  cards. 

Tree  growing  in  the  public  schools,  E.  B.  Babcock  and  H.  A.  Gbeene  (Call- 
famia  Bta.  Circ.  69,  pp.  19,  figs.  6). — ^A  planting  list  of  the  best  evergreen  and 
deciduous  trees  for  California  conditions  Is  followed  by  directions  for  germinat- 
ing and  planting  both  large  and  small  seeds,  transplanting  the  seedlings,  and 
setting  out  the  trees  in  permanent  locations.  Mention  is  also  made  of  trees 
that  can  be  grown  from  cuttings.  Suggestions  are  given  for  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  young  trees,  for  the  organization  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  and  for 
tree^seed  exchange. 

Lists  of  leaflets,  circulars,  bulletins,  books,  and  other  literature  on  trees  are 
appended. 

How  to  know  some  Ohio  trees,  W.  R.  Lazenby  {Agr,  Col.  Ext.  Bui.  [Ohio 
etatc  Univ.],  6  {1910),  No.  3,  pp.  16,  figs.  i5).— Different  ways  of  recognizing 
trees  by  some  of  their  more  prominent  characteristics  are  given.  The  work  Is 
evidaitly  intended  for  school  children,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  introduce 
botanical  distinctions. 

The  development  of  home  economics,  Isabel  Bevieb  {Good  Housekeeping 
Mag.,  51  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  465-469,  figs.  5). — ^A  historical  account  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  subject  of  home  economics  in  the  United  States  and  the  agencies 
which  have  contributed  to  it 

Ck>oker7  text-books,  Claba  N.  Obaves   {OreenvUle,  8.  C,  1910,  pp.  56). — 
.  This  collection  of  recipes  was  prepared  particularly  for  use  In  teaching  domestic- 
science  classes  of  public  schools  In  mill  villages  and  rural  communities 

MISCELLANEOTTS. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Beport  of  Indiana  Station,  1910  {Indiana  Sta.  Rpt. 
1910,  pp.  70). — This  contains  the  organization  list,  reports  of  the  director  and 
lieads  of  departments,  of  which  that  of  the  veterinarian  Is  abstracted  on  page 
684  of  this  issue,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  federal  and  miscellaneous 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  and  for  the  state  funds  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1910. 

Publications,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Publications  {U.  8.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  Diw  Pubs.  Circ.  9,  pp.  -♦).— This  gives  a 
list  of  these  publications  available  for  distribution. 
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Pabllcations  of  the  Office  of  Public  Boads  (U.  8,  Dept.  Agr„  Div,  Pir&«. 
Circ.  10,  pp.  5). — ^A  list  of  the  pabllcations  available  for  dlstrlbutioiL 

Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  ( 17.  8,  Dept.  Agr^  Div.  Fubs, 
Circ,  ISt  pp.  16). — ^A  list  of  the  publications  available  for  distribution. 

Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry-  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr^  Div. 
Pubs.  Circ.  15,  pp.  8). — ^A  list  of  the  publications  available  for  distribntlon. 

Monthly  Bulletins  of  the  Department  Library,  December,  1910,  and 
January,  1911  {V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Library  Mo.  BiOs.,  1  {1910),  No.  12,  pp.  S19^ 
SS9;  2  (toil).  No.  1,  pp.  5-5(?).— These  numbers  contain  data  for  DecCTiber, 
1010«  and  January,  1011,  respectively,  as  to  the  accessions  to  the  Library  of  this 
Department  and  the  additions  to  the  list  of  periodicals  currently  received.  The 
January  number  also  contains  a  complete  list  of  the  works  on  pigeons  at  present 
in  the  Library. 

The  card  index  of  experiment  station  literature  (U.  £f.  Dept.  Agr^  Ofice 
Expt.  Bias.  Circ.  107,  pp.  2).-:— This  circular  outlines  briefly  the  general  plan  of 
the  subject  index  of  experiment  station  literature  regularly  Issued  in  card  form 
by  this  Office,  and  states  the  conditions  governing  the  distribution  and  sale  of 
the  index. 

Experiment  Station  Work,  LXI  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  BuL  4S0,  pp. 
24,  figs.  14). — ^This  number  contains  articles  on  the  following  subjects:  Unnsoal 
V.  standard  fertilizers,  symptoms  of  disease  in  plants*  the  pr^nature  dropping 
of  figs  in  the  South,  condimental  feeds,  feeding  the  dairy  calf,  defects  in  cottage 
cheese,  and  the  Iowa  silo. 

[Danish  afirriculture  and  its  various  branches  during  the  year  1909] 
(Tidsskr.  Landokonomi,  1910,  Nos.  1,  pp.  1^37;  4,  pp.  241-257;  8,  pp.  489-619; 
9,  pp.  55S-680;  12,  pp.  716-738;  IS,  pp.  758-784).— The  usual  review  of  the  coo- 
dition  of  Danish  agriculture  during  the  year  is  given  as  follows:  Agricnlture, 
by  Hertel;  Dairying,  by  B.  Bdgglld;  Animal  Husbandry,  by  A.  Appel:  Agri- 
cultural Crops,  by  K.  Hansen;  Horse  Raising,  by  J.  Jensen;  Agricultural 
Exports  and  Imports,  by  N.  G.  Ghristensen;  Denmark's  Butter  Exports, 
1909-10,  by  B.  Bogglld ;  and  Meteorological  Conditions  During  the  Year  ended 
September  30,  1910,  by  Hansen. 

Agricultural  year  book,  M.  Hoffman  {Jahresher.  Landw.,  24  (1909),  pp. 
XXXJV'\'478,  pi.  i,  figs.  ^7).— This  is  a  volume  of  abstracts  of  articles  on  plint 
and  animal  production,  agricultural  machinery,  and  rural  economics. 

Index  to  Afirricultural  Gazette  of  New  South  Wales,  Vols.  I  to  XX,  1880- 
1009  (Sydney,  1910,  pp.  117). — ^A  subject  and  author  index  of  these  volnme& 

The  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agrriculture,  General  Index  Vols.  I-Zt 
1894^1004,  and  Vols.  XI-XVH,  1004r-^1911  (London,  1909,  pp.  122;  1911,  pp. 
88). — ^A  subject  index  of  these  volumea 
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California  Station. — ^A  bill  recently  signed  by  the  governor  appropriates 
$25,000  for  a  building  and  equipment  at  the  Citrus  substation  at  Riverside.  Of 
this  amount  about  $1,500  will  be  used  in  improving  the  irrigation  system, 
$2,500  to  complete  the  title  for  the  building  site  and  nursery  grounds,  about 
$2,000  for  Incidentals,  and  the  remainder  for  building  and  equipping  a  soils 
laboratory  for  studying  citrus  soils  as  regards  their  chemical,  physical,  and 
blolo^cal  phases. 

Colorado  Station.— Y.  M.  Cone,  in  charge  of  Irrigation  work  of  this  Office  In 
central  California,  has  been  appointed  irrigation  eigineer. 

Guam  Station. — ^A  shipment  of  several  Morgan  horses  and  Ayrshire  cattle 
Is  projected,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  live-stock  industry  of  the 
Island. 

Louisiana  University  and  Stations.— The  stations  recently  equipped  a  car  with 
exhibits  of  forage  crops  and  com  and  other  illustrative  material  for  a  two- 
weeks'  tour  over  the  Rock  Island  Lines  in  conjunction  with  representatives  of 
the  extension  department  of  the  university.  The  car  was  visited  by  a  great 
many  farmers  and  very  enthusiastic  meetings  were  held  at  every  point  visited. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  the  organization  of  pig  clubs,  and  about  400  boys 
have  been  enrolled  in  those  thus  far  organized. 

A  truck  farm  has  been  established  at  Baton  Rouge,  partly  to  produce  vege- 
tables for  the  use  of  the  university  mess  hall  and  partly  to  study  the  marketing 
of  track  produce  in  the  North.  An  irrigation  plant  with  a  12-horsepower 
gasoline  engine  has  been  installed,  between  800  and  400  gallons  of  water  being 
supplied  per  minute  to  the  main  irrigation  ditch.  6.  L.  Tiebout,  of  the  station 
staff,  has  been  given  charge  of  this  farm. 

The  rice  substation  at  Crowley  has  recently  completed  a  bam  and  instrument 
building  costing  $2,000. 

H.  P.  Agee,  assistant  director  of  the  Sugar  Station,  has  resigned  to  become 
assistant  director  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Station,  R.  G.  Tillery, 
a^stant  chemist,  has  accepted  a  commercial  position. 

KaryUnd  Station. — ^The  station  is  cooperating  with  the  Baltimore  County 
school  board  in  conducting  experlm^its  and  demonstrations  with  com,  potatoes, 
fertilizers,  graying,  and  hay  crops.  The  work  is  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  faculty  of  the  Baltimore  County  Agricultural  High  School.  The 
station  is  also  cooperating  in  a  State  exhibit  of  strawberries  at  Randallstown, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  local  high  school. 

G.  H.  Hlbbard,  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  this  Department,  has  been  assigned 
to  cooperative  work  In  Maryland,  with  headquarters  at  the  station.  A.  L. 
Stabler,  assistant  animal  husbandman,  and  T.  R.  Stanton,  assistant  agrono- 
mist, have  resigned,  to  accept  positions  respectively  with  the  Baltimore  County 
Agricultural  High  School  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department. 
Xassaohusetts  College. — Geoi*ge  E.  Story,  assistant  in  extension  work  at  the 
Ohio  State  University,  has  accepted  the  position  of  field  agent. 

Herada  Station. — ^At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  an  appropriation  of 
12,000  was  granted  for  the  climatological  work  on  Mount  Rose,  and  $3,000  addi- 
tional for  general  station  work.    The  director  has  been  designated  by  the  gov- 
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ernor  to  investigate  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  eelworm  in  potatoes,  for 
which  an  appropriation  of  $600  was  granted.  Control  of  the  Blko  County  dry 
farm  was  tsiken  from  the  station  and  vested  in  a  commission  to  be  appointed 
by  the  governor. ' 

A  temporary  building  was  erected  on  the  campus  for  use  during  conMnenoe- 
ment  week  for  the  exhibition  of  the  station  stock,  many  of  which  were  prixe 
winners  at  the  California  State  Fair  in  1910. 

Rosea  E.  Reid,  of  Reno,  and  James  W.  O'Brien,  of  Sparks,  liave  succeeded 
John  Sunderland,  jr.,  and  J.  J.  Sullivan  as  members  of  the  board  of  control 
Frank  L.  Peterson  has  been  added  to  the  station  staff  as  assistant  in  irrigation, 
beginning  April  1. 

Hew  Hampshire  College  and  Station.-— The  legislature  at  its  recent  sesiAon 
appropriated  $7,000  for  establishing  a  department  of  forestry  at  the  college. 
$5,000  for  a  new  horse  bam  for  the  college  and  station,  $3,000  for  live  stocky 
$5,000  for  extension  work,  and  $1,500  for  the  publishing  of  information  bulletin& 
This  is  the  first  time  that  special  appropriations  have  been  made  by  the  State 
for  extension  work  and  publications  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  station. 
The  director  of  the  station  has  been  given  supervision  of  the  exteision  work. 

Hew  Jersey  College  Station. — E.  W.  Stafford,  a  graduate  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  entomology. 

Ohio  Station. — ^The  board  of  control,  acting  conjointly  with  the  txtards  of 
county  commissioners,  has  located  county  experiment  farms  in  Belmont,  Paul- 
ding, and  Miami  Counties  under  the  Wilber  law  of  1910.  The  bondii  voted  for 
this  purpose  amount  to  $20,000  each  in  Belmont  and  Paulding  Counties,  and 
$22,000  in  Miami  County. 

J.  Warren  Smith,  section  director  of  the  weather  service,  has  beai  appointed 
honorary  climatologlst  of  the  station.  George  N.  Coffey,  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils 
of  this  Department,  has  accepted  the  position  of  assistant  in  the  department  of 
cooperation  and  will  be  engaged  in  a  field  study  of  the  soils  of  the  State. 

South  Dakota  College  and  Station.— A.  N.  Hume,  assistant  chief  in  crop  pro- 
duction in  the  Illinois  University  and  Station,  has  been  appointed  agronomist, 
beginning  July  1. 

Washington  College  and  Station. — ^The  legislature,  which  has  recently  ad- 
journed, appropriated  for  the  ensuing  biennium  $485,000  for  mainteiance^ 
$20,000  for  farmers'  institutes,  and  $30,000  for  the  Puyallup  substation.  A  law 
was  also  passed  providing  a  tax  of  0.325  mill  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
State  for  the  support  of  the  college  and  station  for  the  years  1913  to  1918,  in- 
clusive. It  is  estimated  that  this  tax  will  provide  a  revenue  of  $320,000  per 
year  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  and  that  this  will  probably  be  increased  by 
$25,000  per  year  by  the  rise  in  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  State.  The  fund 
is  to  be  used  for  both  maintenance  and  permanent  improvements. 

A.  B.  Nystrom,  instructor  in  dairying  in  the  college,  has  been  made  assistant 
professor  of  dairying  in  the  college  and  dairy  husbandman  of  the  station.  E.  L. 
Peterson  has  resigned  as  assistant  soil  physicist  of  the  station  to  ^igage  in 
teaching  in  Minnesota,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Henry  F.  Holtz.  a  1911  grad- 
uate of  the  college.  George  Severance,  until  January  1,  1910,  head  of  the  agri- 
cultural department  of  the  college  and  since  that  time  engaged  in  commercial 
work,  has  be«i  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Puyallup  substation,  vice  W.  H. 
Lawrence,  whose  resignation  has  been  previously  noted.  L.  J.  Chapin,  a  1911 
graduate  of  the  college,  has  accepted  the  position  of  agronomist  at  the  substation. 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations. — C.  H.  Lane,  formerly  of  the  Tennessee  Uni- 
versity and  subsequently  editor  of  Southern  Farm  Advocate^  and  B.  B.  Hare,  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  have  been  appointed  assistants  in  agri- 
cultural education.    The  latter  will  also  be  in  charge  of  the  departmeit  ol 
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mral  economics  of  Experiment  Station  Record,  vice  J.  B.  Morman,  who  has 
accepted  a  position  in  connection  with  the  Harriman  investigations  of  North 
American  mammals. 

Experiment  Station  at  Burbage,  England. — ^According  to  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
an  experiment  station  lias  recently  been  organized  at  Burbage,  Leicestershire, 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  Mendellan  methods  of  research  to  the  practical 
breeding  problems  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  forestry.  Ck>mmercial  nur- 
series at  Burbage,  comprising  over  100  acres,  will  be  utilized  for  the  experi- 
ments as  far  as  possible. 

At  present  the  station  staff  is  constituted  as  follows :  Director,  C.  C.  Hurst ; 
recorder,  J.  B.  Perkins;  secretary,  W.  Harding;  agriculturist,  S.  Evans;  horti- 
culturist, G.  Geary ;  florist,  G.  Dakin ;  and  poultry  expert,  J.  Ward. 

It  is  announced  that  every  facility  is  to  be  offered  to  students  and  workers 
in  genetics  to  carry  out  experiments  at  the  station.  ESxperlments  are  already 
under  way  with  a  large  number  of  plants,  including  both  orchard  and  orna- 
mental trees,  small  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers. 

Eighth  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry. — ^According  to  a  pre- 
liminary announcement  as  to  the  organization  of  this  congress,  it  has  been 
decided  to  hold  the  opting  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  €.,  September  4,  1912. 
President  Taft,  who  will  also  serve  as  patron  of  the  congress,  has  consented 
to  preside  at  this  meeting.  The  remaining  meetings,  both  business  and 
fld^itific,  will  be  held  in  New  York  City,  from  September  6  to  13,  inclusive. 

The  congress  is  to  be  organized  in  eleven  sections  and  subsections,  of 
which  that  on  agricultural  chemistry  has  the  following  organization:  Presi- 
dent, F.  K.  Cameron,  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department;  vice  presi- 
dent, H.  J.  Wheeler,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Station;  secretary,  J.  A.  Leclerc, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  this  Department;  and  additional  members  of 
the  executive  committee,  L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  of  the  New  York  State  Station,  and 
H.  P.  Armsby,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Animal  Nutrition.  The  busi- 
ness address  of  the  section  is  to  be  at  the  Bureau  of  Soils.  In  the  subsection 
on  Bromatology,  W.  D.  Bigelow,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  this  Department, 
is  president,  A.  L.  Winton,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  vice  president,  and 
Charles  D.  Woods,  of  the  Maine  Station,  a  member  of  the  executive  committee, 
with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  this  Department  the  business  address  of 
the  subsection.  The  official  representatives  of  this  Department  on  the  organi- 
zation committee  include  H.  W.  Wiley  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  W.  W. 
Cooke  of  the  Biological  Survey,  W.  L.  Hall  of  the  Forest  Service,  F.  K.  Cam- 
eron of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  W.  J.  Humphreys  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  M. 
Dorset  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  R.  H.  True  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  and  C.  F.  Langworthy  of  this  Office. 

All  papers  accepted  for  presentation  to  the  congress  are  to  be  printed  prior 
to  the  meeting,  and  it  is  desired  that  they  be  received  by  the  American  com- 
mittee in  charge  by  July  1,  1912.  An  abstract  should  accompany  each,  as 
it  is  planned  to  restrict  the  actual  time  of  presentation  in  each  case  to  ten 
minutes. 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the  congress. 
Dr.  Bernard  C.  Hesse,  25  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 

Conference  for  Education  in  the  Sonth. — The  Fourteenth  Conference  for  Edu- 
cation in  the  South  was  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  April  19-21,  with  its  general 
subject  the  Redirection  of  Education  for  Rural  Communities. 

Speakers  of  prominence  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  some  representatives 
of  foreign  countries  described  successful  efforts  to  adapt  school  instruction  to 
the  wants  of  rural  communities.  Dr.  Paul  Rltter,  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister   plenipotentiary   from   the   R^ublic   of   Switzerland,    spoke   on   the 
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Adaptation  of  Education  to  Life  in  Switzerland;  Count  Carl  Moltke,  enroj 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  from  tbe  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  on 
tlie  Cooperative  Movement  in  Denmark  and  tlie  B^iefits  Derived  Tlierrfroiii  bj 
the  United  States;  Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  on  tlie  Movement  for  AgricnltnnU  C6- 
operation  in  Ireland ;  Dr.  J.  C.  Bay,  on  tbe  Folk  High  School  and  Rural  Life 
of  the  Scandinavian  Countries;  and  Clarence  Poe,  on  Some  Jjemotm  from  th« 
Orient 

Among  the  addresses  on  phases  of  rural-life  instruction  in  this  country  were 
an  illustrated  talk  on  the  Reconstruction  of  the  Onenroom  Rural  School,  \fy 
Miss  Jessie  Fields,  superintendent  of  schools.  Page  County.  Iowa,  and  an 
address  on  Some  Results  of  the  Application  of  Newer  Ideals  in  Education,  by 
O.  H.  Benson,  of  this  D^^Mirtment,  who  described  boycT  com  clid)  work,  poblic- 
school  agricultural  exhibits,  and  other  features  of  rural-school  improvement 
in  Wright  County,  Iowa. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Coulter,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  described  typical  instances 
of  rural  cooperation  in  America.  D.  C.  Ellis,  of  the  Forest  Service,  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  the  Relation  of  Our  Forests  to  Wealth  and  Life,  and  called 
particular  attention  to  the  need  of  instruction  concerning  these  matters  in  the 
public  schools. 

At  a  meeting  of  Southern  State  superintendents.  Superintendent  J.  Cook,  of 
Columbus,  Mis&,  read  a  Review  of  Progress  in  Southern  Education,  calling 
attention  briefly  to  features  of  progress  in  each  of  the  Southern  States.  Among 
the  more  important  items  relating  to  country-life  education  were  mentioned 
legislation  permitting  consolldatioi;  by  transportation  in  Arkansas ;  tlie  organi- 
sation of  a  conference  on  education  in  Florida  to  consider  departments  of 
manual  training,  agriculture,  business,  and  domestic  science  in  public  higii 
schools;  the  increase  in  the  annual  Income  of  Georgia  agricultural  schools  to 
$10,000  for  each  school ;  the  maintenance  of  5  summ^*  sdiools  fot  white  teachers 
and  2  for  colored  teachers,  and  the  establishment  of  17  departmaits  of  agri- 
culture in  county  high  schools  In  Louisiana,  each  school  receiving  an  equal 
share  of  $25,000  from  the  State;  the  establishm^it  of  a  State  normal  sdKx>l 
and  of  23  State-aided  county  agricultural  schools  In  Mlssis^ppl ;  legislation  in 
North  Carolina  for  the  establislunent  of  State-aided  country-life  schools,  an 
Increase  In  taxation  for  elementary  public  schools,  and  an  Increase  in  the 
appropriation  for  rural  high  schools;  the  stimulation  of  agricultural  education 
in  South  Carolina  by  the  organization  of  boys*  com  clubs,  and  of  home  eco- 
nomics instruction  by  the  organization  of  tomato  clubs  among  the  girls;  tbe 
organization  In  Texas  of  State-aided  departmwits  of  agriculture,  home  eco- 
nomics, and  manual  training  In  10  public  high  schools,  and  of  similar  depart- 
ments for  teachers  In  4  State  normal  schools  and  the  State  University ;  and  tb*" 
addition  of  $10,000  to  the  total  appropriations  for  departments  of  agriculture  and 
home  economics  In  Virginia  high  schools.  State  rural-school  supwrlsors  are 
now  employed  In  nearly  all  of  the  Southern  States. 

At  an  afternoon  conference  on  Education  for  larger  Productiveness  on  the 
Farm,  with  President  A.  M.  Soule  presiding.  President  J.  C.  Hardy  discuwed 
the  functions  of  the  agricultural  college ;  H.  A.  Morgan,  of  T^ennessee,  spoke  on 
the  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture  and  the  development  of  short  courses 
to  take  the  place  of  farmers'  Institutes ;  and  J.  F.  Duggar  emphasised  the  im- 
portance of  cooperation  among  all  the  southern  educational  agencies.  The 
work  of  the  consolidated  Farragut  School,  at  Concord,  Tfenn.,  in  teaching  agri- 
culture and  home  economics,  conducting  demonstration  plats,  and  aflfonUng 
social  entertainment  for  the  people  of  the  community,  was  described  by  its  prin- 
cipal, Adam  PhUIipa 
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There  was  also  a  oonference  on  ESdacation  for  Better  Living  in  the  Country 
Home,  which  was  led  by  Mrs.  W.  N.  Hntt,  of  North  Carolina.  Among  other 
topics  of  importance  tliat  were  discussed  either  at  conferences  or  at  meetings 
of  affiliated  societies  w^e  the  rural  school  and  sanitation,  the  church  and 
country  life,  the  high  school  and  its  relation  to  life,  the  school  and  civic  im- 
provement,  and  the  education  of  the  negro. 

Agrieultnre  in  the  Common  Schools  of  Ohio. — ^The  General  Assembly  of  Ohio 
has  passed  a  bill  requiring  tliat  agriculture  be  taught  in  all  the  common  schools 
of  that  State  except  those  in  city  school  districts.  This  bill  also  provides  for 
dividing  the  State  into  four  agricultural  districts  and  the  appointment  by  the 
state  commissioner  of  common  schools  of  a  superintendent  of  agricultural 
education  for  each  district 

Agrienltnral  School  in  Honduras. — Consul  A.  T.  Haeberle,  of  Tegucigalpa, 
announces  that  an  ag^rlcultural  school  has  been  established  in  the  Episcopal 
Palace  at  Siguatepeque,  under  the  direction  of  H.  A.  Owen,  an  American.  The 
municipality  gave  130  acres,  and  50  acres  and  buildings  have  been  leased,  mak- 
ing altogether  180  acres  at  the  disposal  of  the  school. 

There  will  be  on  the  farm  a  sufficient  number  of  cattle  and  horses  and  the 
boys  will  be  taught  to  handle  modem  farm  implements.  Food  stuffs  will  be 
raised  for  the  consumption  of  the  school  and  experiments  will  be  made  with 
different  grasses  and  wheat.  It  is  stated  that  a  number  of  people  in  the  United 
States  are  interested  in  the  school,  and  that  several  men  of  practical  experience 
have  offered  their  services,  among  others  a  wealthy  cattleman  who  intends  to 
send  cattle  for  breeding  purposes. 

A  {^peoial  Agricnltmxal  Train  in  Mexico. — The  Mexican  Daily  Herald  announces 
that  Zeferino  Dominguez,  a  well-known  agricultural  expert,  is  preparing  a  series 
of  lectures  on  the  selection  of  seed  com,  use  of  modem  agricultural  Implements, 
care  of  the  soil,  and  l>est  methods  to  use  in  dry  farming,  to  be  delivered  this 
spring  and  to  extend  over  a  period  of  six  or  seven  weeks.  A  special  agricul- 
tural train  will  take  him  around  the  Republic  and  practically  every  city  in  the 
country  will  be  visited. 

Grenada  Agrienltnral  Department — The  Agricultural  News  of  Barbados  states 
that  an  agricultural  board  has  been  organized  to  direct  the  work  of  the  local 
department  of  agriculture  in  consultation  with  the  Imperial  Department  of 
Agriculture.  G.  G.  Auchinleck  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  agricul- 
ture to  succeed  R.  V.  Anstead,  who  has  resigned  to  take  up  agricultural  work 
under  the  United  Planters'  Association  of  Southern  India.  The  gardens  have 
been  placed  under  the  care  of  the  agricultural  instructor. 

necrology. — ^Jacobus  Henrlcus  van't  Hoff,  professor  of  physical  chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Berlin,  and  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences, 
died  March  1,  1911,  at  Steglltz,  near  Berlin,  at  the  age  of  58  years. 

Prof,  van't  Hoff  made  valuable  contributions  to  science  In  various  fields,  but 
especially  in  the  field  of  physical  chemistry.  The  crowning  work  of  his  career 
was  his  studies  on  the  formation  of  oceanic  salt  deposits,  especially  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  German  potash  deposits  at  Stassfurt.  This  work  fully  Illustrated  the 
principles  underlying  the  formation  of  these  and  similar  deposits  which  are  of 
such  vast  Industrial  and  agricultural  Importance.  As  stated  by  a  writer  in 
Nature,  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  researches  formed  "  a  fitting  close 
to  a  life  of  strenuous  work  and  extraordinary  scientific  fertility." 

Noel  Bernard,  professor  of  the  faculty  of  science  of  Poitiers,  died  recently  at 
the  age  of  36  years.  He  is  noted  for  his  Investigations  relating  to  the  germina- 
tion of  orchids  tind  the  symbiotic  relation  of  fungi  with  the  development  of  the 
plants.  Some  of  his  papers  have  been  noted  previously  (E.  S.  R.,  l4,  p.  635; 
22,  p.  133). 
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Dr.  Edward  Zacharias^  director  of  the  Hamburg  Botanic  Gard^i  and  pro- 
fessor of  botany  In  the  University  of  Hamburg,  died  March  23,  1911,  at  the  age 
of  59  years. 

Hew  Jonnials. — The  Journal  of  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  established  with  a  view  to  getting  results  before  the  farmers  more 
promptly  and  frequently  than  was  possible  with  the  annual  report  which  has 
hitherto  formed  practically  the  sole  medium  of  communication.  The  reixirt 
will  continue  to  be  published  but  will  become  merely  a  brief  review  of  the 
work  in  hand,  while  the  journal,  which  will  be  issued  monthly,  will  report 
the  results  of  investigations  and  otherwise  serve  as  the  organ  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  principal  articles  in  the  initial  number  are  entitled  The  Natural 
Pastures  of  New  Zealand,  Solid  Straw  Tuscan  Wheat  The  Pakihi  Soils  of 
Westland,  an^  notes  on  the  Formation  and  Working  of  Cooperative  Dairy 
Factory  Companies. 

The  Pomona  College  Journal  of  Economic  Botany  is  being  published  quarterly, 
beginning  with  February,  by  the  department  of  biology  of  Pomona  College.  Its 
purpose  is  defined  as  "  first  and  foremost  in  the  interest  of  the  scientific  develop- 
ment of  the  new  subtropical  horticulture."  The  initial  number  consists  of  the 
following  articles:  The  Avocado  in  Southern  California,  by  F.  W.  Popenoe; 
The  Wither-tip  in  Ventura  County,  by  B.  O.  Essig;  Biological  Expedition  to 
Southern  Mexico,  by  D.  L.  Crawford;  and  The  Botanic  Garden  of  Para,  by 
C.  F.  Baker. 

The  Progressive  Eastern  Fruitgrower,  edited  by  J.  S.  Gallagher  with  an  ad- 
visory board  of  editors  at  present  consisting  of  L.  H.  Bailey  and  C.  S.  Wilson. 
Is  being  issued  as  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  upbuilding  of  fruitgrowing 
in  eastern  America.  The  initial  number  contains  among  others  an  article  on 
Apples- of  the  Fameuse  Type,  by  F.  A.  Waugh,  of  the  Massachusetts  College 
and  Station,  and  The  Gospel  of  Pruning,  by  U.  P.  Hedrick,  of  the  New  Tork 
State  Station. 

Rivista  Scientiflca  del  Latte  is  being  issued  as  a  quarterly  supplement  to 
Industria  Lattiera  e  Zootecnica,  with  Prof.  Giuseppe  Fascetti,  of  the  school  of 
agriculture  of  the  University  of  Pisa,  as  editor.  The  initial  number  contains 
the  following  articles :  Studies  of  Bitter  Cheese,  by  Prof.  Fascetti ;  Interpreta- 
tion of  Analytical  Results  in  Studies  on  the  Watering  of  Milk,  by  R.  San- 
felici;  The  Use  of  Oleomargarine  In  Calf  Feeding,  by  C.  Besana;  and  Photo- 
graphy and  Zootechny,  by  E.  Reggiani. 

The  Journal  of  Meat  and  Milk  Hygiene  is  a  monthly  review  devoted  to  "se- 
curing for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  an  efficient  supply  of  meat  and  milk." 
Original  articles  are  presented  in  the  initial  number  on  Meat  Poisoning,  Its 
Nature,  Causation,  and  Prevention,  by  E.  J.  McWeeney ;  The  Occurrence  of 
Actinomycosis  in  Cows'  Udders,  by  J.  H.  Patterson ;  and  On  the  Public  Slaugh- 
terhouse System  of  Scotland,  by  F.  Dittmar.  In  addition,  notes,  abstracts, 
reviews,  etc.,  are  Included. 

The  Agricultural  Journal  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  being  issued  monthly 
in  both  English  and  Dutch  editions,  superseding  Agricultural  Journal  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal  Agricultural  Journal,  and  Transvaal  Agricultural 
Journal, 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Parahiba,  Brazil,  has  estab- 
lished Bolctim  de  Agricultura  as  its  official  organ.  Its  Initial  numbers  contain 
brief  articles  by  members  of  the  staff,  reprints  from  other  publications,  and 
notes. 

Pecuaria,  a  review  of  the  live  stock  industry,  is  being  issued  monthly  at 
Havana.    It  is  stated  to  be  the  only  journal  of  the  sort  now  published  in  Cuba. 
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Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Station: 
Path,  and  Phyeiol.  Bui.   10, 


746 


Dec.,  1910. 

Illinois  Station: 

Bui.  149,  Feb    1911 783 

Twenty-second  An.  Rpt.  1909.  798 

Twenty-third  An.  Rpt.  1910. .  798 

Maine  Station: 

Bui.  185,  Dec.,  1910 745 

Doc.  401,  Jan.,  1911 750 

Massachusetts  Station: 

Circ.  28,  Oct.,  1910 775 

Circ.  29,  Oct.,  1910 713 

Mississippi  Station: 

Bui.  144,  Dec.,  1910 768 

Bui.  145,  Dec.,  1910 768 

Circ.  32,  Feb.,  1911 716 

Missouri  Station: 

Circ.  45,  Oct.,  1910 733 

Nebraska  Station: 

Bui.  118,  Feb.  15,  1911 723 

Bui.  119,  Mar.  15,  1911 758 

New  York  Cornell  Station: 

Bui.  287,  Dec.,  1910 732 

Twenty-third  An.  Rpt.  1910. .  798 

New  York  State  Station: 

Bui.  331,  Dec.,  1910 751 

Bui.  332,  Dec.,  1910 799 

Bui.  333,  Feb.,  1911 736 

Twenty-eighth  An.  Rpt.  1909  708, 798 

North  Dakota  Station: 

Bui.  89,  Sept.,  1910 760 

Spec.  Bui.  30,  Feb.,  1911 764 

Tnird    An.    Rpt.    Dickinson 
Substa.  1910 708, 725, 760, 799 


Stations  in  the  United  States — Contd. 

Ohio  Station:  Page. 

Bui.  220  (Twenty-ninth  An. 
Rpt.  1910),  July,  1910. ...  708, 799 
South  Carolina  Station: 

Twenty-third  An.  Rpt.  1910...  712, 
738,  741, 742,  745,  759, 
768, 774,  781,  799 
Texas  Station: 

Bui.  134,  Nov.,  1910 799 

Utah  Station: 

Bui.  Ill,  Dec.^  1910 790 

West  Virginia  Station: 

Bui.  129,  July,  1910 790 

Bui.  130,  Sept.,  1910 773 

Bui.  131,  Nov.,  1910 716 

U  S.  Department  of  AgricuUwre, 

Farmers'  Bui.  431 734 

Fanners'  Bui.  432 794 

Food  Insp.  Decision  131 764 

Notices  of  Judgment  741-767.  764, 769, 776 

Bureau  of  Chemistry: 

Circ.  69 703 

Circ.  70 760 

Bureau  of  Entomology: 

Bui.  19,  pt.  3  (tech.  ser.) 757 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry: 

Bui.  201 772 

Bui.  202 736 

Bui.  203 734 

Bui.  204 737 

Bui.  205 723 

Circ.  74 735 

Circ.  75 793 

Bureau  of  Soils: 

Bui.  75 712 

Bui.  76 716 

Bureau  of  Statistics: 

Crop  Reporter,  vol.  13,  Nos. 

2-3,  Feb  .-Mar.,  1911 796 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations: 

Circ.  108 789 

Circ.  109 798- 

Circ.llO 764 

Division  of  Publications: 

Circ.l6 749 

Circ.l7 799 

Circ.l8 799 


Note. — ^The  price  of  Experiment  Station  Record  is  $1  per  volume,  and  two  volumes 
are  issued  anniially.  It  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  whom  all  remittances  should  be  made.  The  publications  of 
the  State  experiment  stations  are  distributed  from  the  stations  ana  not  from  the 
Department. 
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RECENT  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE 


AOBICXJLTXJKAL  CHEMISTBT— AOBOTECHVT. 

The  formation  of  carbohydrates  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  W.  McPhebson 
(Science,  n,  aer.,  S3  {1911),  No.  839,  pp,  131-142),— A  summary  and  digest  of 
data  regarding  the  formation  of  carbobydrates  from  tbe  standpoint  of  both 
botany  and  chemistry. 

The  hydrolysis  of  starch  and  its  products  by  hydrogen  i>erozid,  Mas.  Z. 
Gruzewska  (Coinpt,  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris],  68  (1910),  No.  22,  pp.  1084- 
1086). — The  hydrolysis  of  starch  can  be  brought  about  by  hydrogen  peroxld  at 
37**  C.  with  the  formation  of  erythrodextrin,  achrodextrin,  and  maltose,  but 
no  glucose.  Of  the  5  i)oly8accliarids  tr«jated  with  hydrogen  peroxld  3  jrlelded 
dextrin,  namely,  starch,  glycogen,  and  mannogalactan.  Inulin  and  xylan  did 
not. 

Concerning  the  basic  constituents  of  bamboo  sprouts,  G.  Totani  (Ztachr. 
Physiol.  Chcrn.,  10  (1911T;  No.  ^-o,  pp.  388-890) .—Chohn  and  betnln  were  iden- 
tified as  present  in  the  juice  of  fresh  bamboo  sprouts. 

In  regard  to  the  betains  occurring  in  plants,  E.  Schulze  and  G.  Tries 
(Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  67  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  46-^8;  ahs.  in  ZentU.  Biochem.  u. 
Biophys.,  10  (1910),  No.  15-16,  pp.  690,  691).— After  briefly  reviewing  those 
plants  which  contain  betain  (CftHnNOa),  trigonellins  (OtHtNOj),  and  stachy- 
drlns  (C7H13NO3),  the  authors  state  that  in  ail  probability  these  compounds  are 
secondary  products  of  metabolism  which  enter  no  further  into  the  physiological 
processes  of  the  plant.  For  instance,  stachydrin,  which  Is  the  methyl  betain  of 
hygrinlc  acid,  stands  in  close  relation  to  prolin  because  the  latter  on  complete 
methylization  of  the  nitrogen  is  converted  into  stachydrin.  For  preparing  the 
betain  the  authors  utilize  mercuric  chlorid  and  phosphotungstic  acid  as  the  pre- 
cipitating agents.  The  detailed  process  of  separating  the  various  betains  is 
given. 

About  the  betains  occurring  in  plants,  etc.,  R.  Engeland  (Ztschr,  Physiol. 
Chem.,  67  (1910),  No.  4-5,  pp.  403,  404;  ahs.  in  Zenthl.  Biochem.  v.  Biophys., 
10  (1910),  No.  17-18,  p.  780).— A  polemical  article  (see  above). 

The  formation  of  d-gluconic  acid  by  Bacterium  savastanoi,  0.  L.  Alsberq 
(Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  9  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  i-7).— Continuing  previous  work  (E.  S. 
R.,  23,  p.  611 )  the  author  finds  that  the  product  formed  by  B.  savastanoi  from 
dextrose  is  almost  entirely  ^-gluconic  acid.  This  is  probably  the  first  record 
of  the  production  of  this  acid  by  a  pathogenic  organism.     The  amount  of 
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energy  liberated  by  this  oxidation  of  tbe  glucose  is  assumed  to  be  58  calories, 
or  8.6 -f-  per  cent  of  the  total  energy  obtained  by  the  complete  combustion  of 
glucose.  Calculated  approximately,  this  organism  daily  converts  an  amount  of 
energy  equivalent  to  448.4  calories  per  lillogram  of  its  weight. 

A  method  for  determining  the  electrical  conductivity  of  the  interior  of 
the  cell,  R.  H5bkb  {Pfiuger's  Arch,  Physiol,  1S3  {1910),  No.  -M,  pp.  237-^S, 
figs,  7).— The  author  has  worked  out  a  method  for  measuring  the  electrical 
conductivity  of  the  interior  of  the  blood  cell  within  a  limit  of  error  of  from 
1  to  2  per  cent 

The  principle  of  the  method  rests  upon  the  factor  of  knowing  whether  or 
not  the  capacity  of  the  trough  is  changed  when  a  cell  is  brought  into  tbe 
dielectron.  In  this  manner  he  found  that  blood  corpuscles,  which  have  prac- 
tically no  electrical  conductivity  whai  measured  according  to  Kohlrausch's 
method,  have  an  internal  electrical  conductivity  which  corresponds  to  that  of 
tenth-normal  potassium  clilorid  solution. 

Further  observations  of  the  effects  of  ions  on  the  activity  of  enzyms, 
W.  N.  Bebo  and  W.  J.  Gies  {Proo.  8oc.  Expt.  BioL  and  Med^  4  (1906),  No.  i, 
pp,  17-19), — ^The  authors  briefly  summarize  the  results  of  a  study  of  tiie 
peptolysis  of  many  proteins  in  a  given  series  of  acid  solutions,  Tliat  add 
molecules  are  not  necessarily  inhibitory  in  peptolysis  Is  apparent  from  data 
reported  in  which  acetic  acid  was  used  instead  of  sulphuric  acid. 

From  the  data  obtained  and  the  results  of  similar  exp^iments  with  acetic 
acid,  the  authors  conclude  that  new  light  is  thrown  "on  the  well-known  fact 
that  peptolysis  is  almost  negative  in  solutions  of  acetic  acid  alone.  This  lack 
of  peptolytlc  eflaci«Qcy  on  the  part  of  acetic  acid  is  apparently  due  to  tbe 
low  hydrion  concentration  of  acetic  acid  solutions.  The  acetic  acid  molecules 
and  anions,  in  the  proportions  above  indicated,  seem  to  be  practically  inert 
It  is  obvious  that  peptolysis  is  neither  favored  nor  interfered  with  materially 
by  moderate  amounts  of  acetic  acid,  a  fact  which  suggests  that  the  purely 
chemical  phases  of  the  normal  gastric  digestive  process  are  practically  unaf- 
fected by  vinegar.    Secretory  conditions,  however,  are  no  doubt  modified.** 

It  is  stated  that  the  investigations  will  be  continued. 

The  relation  between  the  physiologrical  effect  of  ions  and  their  physical- 
chemical  properties,  W.  N,  Bebo  (Ion,  2  (1910),  No.  S-J^,  pp.  161-188).— A 
large  amount  of  data  is  sununarized  and  discussed  with  reference  to  theories 
of  physical  chemistry. 

The  composition  of  invertase,  A.  P.  Mathews  and  T.  H.  Glenn  (Jour.  BM. 
Chem.,  9  (1911),  No.  i,  pp.  29-55)  .—Invertase  prepared  from  yeast  by  O'Sulli- 
van  and  Tomson's  method  of  self -digestion  and  precipitation  with  alcohol  was 
found  to  consist  of  a  gum,  a  mannosan,  and  a  nitrogen-containing  pcnrtioxL 
A  rough  parallelism  was  found  between  activity  and  nitrogen  content. 

"  It  is  suggested  that  what  is  ordinarily  called  Invertase  is  a  union  of  an 
inactive  colloidal  gum,  with  an  active  protein  ferment.  The  active  principle 
may  be  an  albumose  or  a  coagulable  albumin.  This  union  is  inert  and  tbe 
ferment  is  thus  tied  up  in  the  cell.  The  union  of  carrier  and  enzym  constitutes 
the  invertase  zymogen.  By  the  action  of  acid,  the  ferment  is  freed  from  its 
carrier,  the  gum,  and  becomes  capable  of  uniting  with  and  changing  its  snb- 
strat.  The  action  of  acids  in  cell  physiology,  and  in  hastening  the  action  of 
invertase  and  other  enzyms  is  thus  partially  explained.  Diastase  would  appear 
to  be  a  union  of  an  albumose  enzym  with  a  pentose  gum.  It  is  suggested  that 
possibly  the  ferments  are  thus  anchored  and  rendered  inert  in  cells  by  uniting 
them  with  colloids.  The  name  'carrier'  is  suggested  to  cover  these  colloidal 
substances,  the  carriers  of  the  ferments.  The  carriers  ai^)ear  to  be  usually 
of  the  same  chemical  nature  as  the  substrat  of  each  ferment  and  to  be  colloldR 
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"A  Uttie  over  12  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  invertase  is  still  unaccounted 
for,  though  a  part  of  this  may  be  water.  Until  this  is  accounted  for,  and  until 
the  parallelism  between  nitrogen  content  and  activity  be  found  to  be  more 
exact  the  foregoing  conclusion  that  the  ferment  is  a  protein  must  be  tentatiye. 
BMrther  work  on  the  subject  is  in  progress." 

Influence  of  temperature  upon  the  activity  of  cellase,  G.  Bebtkand  and 
A.  GoMPTON  {BuL  8oc,  Chim.  France,  4.  ser.,  9  (1911),  No,  2,  pp.  100-lOS, 
flg.  1). — ^The  optimum  temperature  of  the  cellase  obtained  from  sweet  almonds 
was  found  in  the  region  of  46*  C.  The  action  of  this  enzym  is  absolutely  de- 
stroyed at  75°  and  under  certain  circumstances  this  occurs  at  60°. 

Methods  of  volumetric  analysis,  H.  Beckubts  {Die  Methoden  der  Mm- 
sumalyae.  Brunswick,  1910,  vol.  1,  pp,  ¥11-^482,  figs.  87).— This  is  virtually  a 
completely  revised  edition  of  Mohr's  Lehrbuch  der  Ghemisch-Analytischai 
Tltriermethode,  with  many  important  additions 

A  study  of  melting  point  determinations,  G.  A.  Menoe  {Pub.  Health  and 
Mar.  Hosp.  8erv.  U.  8,,  Hyg.  Lah.  Bui.  10,  pp.  101,  figs.  21).— After  considering 
the  numerous  existing  methods  for  determining  the  melting  point  the  author 
describes  a  method,  devised  by  the  division  of  pharmacology  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  it  to  the 
committee  of  revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  adoption  as  official  in 
standardizing  drugs. 

An  improvement  of  the  Folin  method  for  the  determination  of  urinary 
ammonia  nitrogen,  M.  Steel  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  8  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  365-  ' 
379). — ^After  discussing  the  various  methods,  the  results  obtained  with  them, 
and  the  sources  of  error,  the  author  presents  his  modification  of  the  Folin 
method,<>  so  that  it  can  be  made  to  liberate  all  the  ammonia  from  anunonlum 
magnesium  phosphate  and  at  the  same  time  be  applied  to  urinary  analysis. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  sodium  hydrate  instead  of  sodium  car- 
bonate and  the  addition  of  sodium  chlorid.  Ordinary  organic  constituents  of 
urine  are  not  decomposed  by  the  amount  recommended.  See  also  a  note  by 
Kober  (B.  S.  B.,  23,  p.  416). 

Note  on  the  determination  of  ammonia  in  urine,  O.  Folin  (Jour.  Biol. 
Chem.,  8  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  497,  498).— -The  correctness  of  Steel's  method  (see 
above)  is  pointed  out,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  ammonium 
magnesium  phosphate  is  usually  very  small  in  urines,  since  these  are  often  de- 
composed or  alkaline,  the  author  believes  it  hardly  necessary  to  substitute 
sodium  hydrate  and  sodium  chlorld  for  sodium  carbonate  and  sodium  chlorid. 

About  the  estimation  of  phosphates,  Crispo  (Aha.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  34  (1910), 
No.  80,  p.  7i7).— It  Is  concluded  that  Pemberton's  method  (E.  S.  B.,  20,  p.  703) 
gives  the  best  results  and  in  the  shortest  time. 

Improvements  in  the  Knorr  fat  extraction  apparatus,  H.  L.  Walter  and 
C.  B.  Goodrich  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chem.  Giro.  69,  pp.  4,  figs.  4)- — One  of 
the  modifications  proposed  consists  of  making  two  perforations  In  the  neck  of 
the  flask  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  certain  difficulties  in  manipulation 
which  often  present  themselves  with  the  old  flask.  The  others  consist  of  a 
metal  spring,  which  Is  placed  In  the  extraction  tube  to  hold  the  material  being 
extracted  in  place  during  the  process,  and  a  new  form  of  metal  disk.  With 
these  modifications  applied  it  Is  possible  to  return  to  the  use  of  a  cheaper  and 
simpler  form  of  extraction  tube. 

A  method  for  the  determination  of  sodium  iodid  in  animal  tissues,  P.  J. 
Hanzue   (Jour.  Bioi.  Chem.,  7   (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  459-464;  ahs.  h%  ZentU. 

«Ztschr.  PhysIoL  Chem.,  37  (1902),  p.  161;  Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  8  (1902-^), 
p.  330. 
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Biochem,  u.  Biophys.,  10  {1910),  No.  17-18,  p.  78i).— The  finely  minced  mate- 
rial, after  adding  from  3  to  5  cc.  of  a  40  per  cent  sodium  hydrate  solution,  is 
dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  100°  C,  and  carefully  heated  over  a  flame, 
and  charred.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sodium  nitrate  and  sodium  carbonate 
is  added  in  small  amounts  until  oxidation  is  complete  and  the  ash  is  white  in 
color.  The  cooled  mass  is  taken  up  with  water,  the  filter  washed  until  it  is 
free  from  iodin,  and  the  filtrate  made  up  to  a  definite  volume.  Aliquot  parts 
are  then  shaken  in  a  separatory  funnel  with  from  10  to  15  cc.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  a  crystal  of  sodium  nitrate  added,  and  the  free  iodln  extracted 
with  several  portions  of  chloroform  (10  cc.  each  time)  until  the  chloroform 
does  not  take  on  a  violet  color.  The  chloroform  solution  is  washed  free  from 
acid  with  distilled  water  and  titrated  with  a  tenth-normal  thiosulphate  solution. 
The  method  determines,  on  the  average,  97.77  per  cent  of  the  Iodln  present 

Phosphorus  in  beef  animals,  C.  K.  Francis  and  P.  F.  Tbowbrdkje  (Jour. 
Biol,  Chem,,  7  {1910),  No,  6,  pp,  481-501),— ThiB  Is  a  study  of  methods^  as 
well  as  of  the  distribution  of  the  phosphorus  In  the  animal  carcass. 

The  authors  conclude  that  "  a  method  which  involves  heating  of  the  solution 
before  procipitatlon  of  the  inorganic  phosphorus  does  not  yield  results  which 
represent  the  true  condition  of  the  soluble  forms  of  phosphorus  compounds  in 
cold  water  extracts  of  beef.  Soluble  organic  phosphorus  compounds  existing 
In  beef  and  in  cold  water  extracts  of  the  same,  are  converted  into  Inorganic 
forms  by  heat.  The  change  is  practically  complete  when  the  temperature  Is 
maintained  at  70°  for  15  minutes.  From  52  to  65  per  cent  of  the  total  phos- 
phorus in  cold  water  extracts  Is  in  the  organic  form,  but  may  be  reduced  to 
from  9  to  20  per  cent  if  heated  to  about  70°,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
increase  of  the  inorganic  phosphorus. 

"  The  round  cut  of  beef  contains  more  phosphorus,  in  forms  which  are  soluble 
Id  cold  water,  than  any  of  the  other  cuts.  Phosphorus  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
muscular  or  connective  tissue;  the  fats  contain  but  little.  The  flesh  of  a  thin 
animal  contains  more  soluble  phosphorus  than  that  of  a  fat  animal.  The  quan- 
tity decreases  with  increasing  fatness  even  when  it  is  expressed  on  a  moisture 
and  fat-free  basis." 

The  determination  of  inorganic  and  organic  phosphorus  in  meats,  H.  S. 
Grindley  and  E.  L.  Ross  {Jour,  Biol,  Chem,,  8  {1910),  No.  6,  pp,  489-49S).— 
According  to  these  authors  the  Hart-Andrews  method  as  modified  by  Emmett 
and  Grindley  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  887),  the  magnesia  mixture  method  of  Forbes  et 
al.  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  303),  and  the  barium  eWorld  method  of  Siegfried  and  Shige- 
wald  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  635).  when  utilized  with  the  necessary  precautions  yield 
almost  the  same  results  for  the  Inorganic  phosphorus  content  In  the  watery 
extract  of  beef.  '*  Judging  from  the  data  here  presented  It  Is  evident  that 
the  coagulation  of  the  protein  of  the  aqueous  extracts  of  fiesh  by  heat  does 
not  change  organic  phosphorus  to  the  inorganic  form  to  any  appreciable  extent" 

See  also  previous  notes  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  512;  and  above.) 

Detection  and  determination  of  saccharin  in  food  rich  in  fats,  starch,  and 
proteids,  P.  Tobtelli  and  E.  Pi.\2za  {Ann,  Falsif,,  S  {1910),  No,  n,  pp,  SIS- 
.730). —Previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R..  24,  p.  124). 

A  new  method  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  sacclicax>se  in  the  pres- 
ence of  other  sugars,  A.  Jolles  {Pharm,  Zentralhalle,  51  {1910),  No,  4^,  pp. 
f>57,  958;  Monatsh,  Chem,,  S2  {1911),  No,  1,  pp,  i-7).— Saccharose  can  be  de 
termined  quantitatively  according  to  3  methods,  which  have  for  their  basis  the 
following;  (1)  After  boiling  for  f  hour  with  a  tenth-normal  alkali  solution 
utilizing  the  reflux  condenser,  there  Is  no  rotation  of  dextrose  and  simllw 
sugars  In  the  mixture,  whereas  the  saccharose  remains  undisturbed.  (2)  The 
mixture  of  sugars  is  heated  In  a  Llntner  pressure  bottle  with  tenth-nonnal 
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alkali  for  }  hour  in  a  boiling  water  batb.  (3)  The  mixture  of  sugars  is  allowed 
to  stand  in  contact  with  t^ith-normal  alkali  for  24  hours  in  a  thermostat  at 
37"  C. 

All  3  methods  give  good  results,  the  third  being  given  the  preference  as  it  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  taking  on  the  least  amount  of  coloration.  In  all 
the  methods,  dextrose,  levulose.  Invert  sugar,  etc.,  must  not  exceed  2  per  cent 

[The  use  of  caustic  potash  for  breaking  down  reducing  sugars  in  sugar- 
house  products  as  a  preliminary  for  determining  rafflnose],  H.  Pellet 
(Amer.  Sugar  Indus,  and  Beet  Sugar  Oaz.,  13  {1911),  No.  i,  pp.  6,  7).— It  iB 
pointed  out  in  this  article  that  the  utilization  of  caustic  potash  to  break  down 
the  reducing  sugars  was  proposed  by  H.  Pellet  ^  over  ten  years  ago. 

The  estimation  of  lactose  in  the  presence  of  the  commonly  occurring 
sofirars,  J.  L.  Bakes  and  H.  F.  E.  Hulton  {Analyst,  35  {1910) ,  No.  417,  pp.  512- 
516). — ^As  a  direct  estimation  of  lactose  in  the  presence  of  other  sugars  which 
reduce  Fehling's  solution  is  impossible,  the  authors  sought  to  utilize  the  fer- 
mentation test,  based  on  the  non-fermentabillty  of  lactose,  with  washed  brewers' 
yeast  (0.5  gm.  of  yeast  to  100  cc.  of  a  2  to  3  per  cent  sugar  solution  held  for 
from  60  to  70  hours  at  25°  C).  When  pure  solutions  of  lactose  were  employed 
the  amount  of  lactose  fermoited  was  found  to  be  5  per  cent,  with  equal  weights 
of  lactose,  glucose,  and  maltose  0  per  cent,  with  wheat  starch  containing  10 
per  cent  of  lactose  0  per  cent,  and  with  flour  with  10  per  cent  of  lactose  3  per 
cent. 

The  oxidation  index  of  milk,  T.  Jona  {Oaz.  Chim.  Itah,  40  {1910),  II,  No. 
5-6,  pp.  4Hr-416;  Bol.  80c.  Med.  Chirurg.  Pavia,  24  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  202-207; 
o6«.  in  Chem.  Zentbl.,  1910,  II,  No.  17,  p.  1328).— The  previous  work  of  Coman- 
ducci  (B.  S.  R.,  18,  p.  872)  has  shown  that  a  creamed  milk  has  a  lower  total 
oxidation  index  than  a  milk  containing  its  total  cream.  The  serum  of  a 
creamed  milk  has  the  same  index  as  that  of  a  normal  milk,  but  a  milk  contain- 
ing water  has  a  lower  index  for  its  serum.  By  determining  the  oxidation  index 
of  both  the  milk  and  the  serum  it  is,  therefore,  possible  to  detect  substances 
added  to  the  milk,  or  the  removal  of  the  cream. 

To  carry  out  the  method  5  cc.  of  milk  is  diluted  to  500  cc.  with  water,  20  cc. 
of  sulphuric  acid  (1:5)  added,  heated  on  the  water  bath  to  from  60  to  70°  C, 
and  then  tenth-normal  potassium  permanganate  added  dropwise,  until  a  per- 
manent pink  color  remains  for  10  minutes.  The  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
of  permanganate  used  per  cubic  centimeter  of  milk  equals  the  oxidation 
index.  For  the  serum  the  process  is  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  the 
casein,  etc.,  is  previously  precipitated  by  adding  to  100  cc.  of  the  milk  in  a  flask 
attached  to  a  reflux  condenser  2  cc.  of  a  20  per  cent  solution  of  acetic  acid, 
placing  this  in  the  boiling-water  bath  for  10  minutes,  then  rapidly  cooling  and 
filtering. 

As  a  result  of  the  examination  of  the  milk  from  200  cows  the  oxidation 
index  for  milk  was  found  to  be  on  the  average  from  43  to  45 ;  for  the  serum  it 
was  from  36  to  38. 

A  new  method  for  determining  the  lactose  and  the  fat  content  of  milk,  T. 
Jona  {Oaz.  Chim,  Itah,  40  {1010),  II.  No.  5-6,  pp.  419-4^i;  Boh  Soc.  Med. 
Chirurg.  Pavia,  24  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  17H-1^;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Zenthl.,  1910,  II. 
No.  17,  pp.  1328,  1329). — ^The  author,  utilizing  the  principles  involved  fn  the 
work  noted  above,  finds  that  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  tenth-normal 
potassium  permanganate  used  have  Jl  direct  relation  to  the  fat  present  in  the 

«Bul.  Assoc.  Chim.  Sucr.  et  DlstilL,  15  (1897),  No.  6,  p.  611 
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milk,  80  that  by  multiplying  the  differ^ice  between  the  number  of  cubic  centi- 
meters of  i)ermanganate  used  for  the  milk  and  the  number  utilized  for  tbe 
serum  by  0.49  tiie  percentage  of  fat  is  obtained  approximately.  For  estimating 
the  lactose  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  permanganate  used  for  tbe 
serum  are  multiplied  by  0.1401.  The  author  also  finds  that  1  cc.  of  tenth- 
normal potassium  permanganate  oxidizes  the  same  amount  of  glucose^  soerow, 
or  lactose. 

Investigation  of  caseins  and  cheese  cards,  A.  Bubb  {MUchw.  ZeiUlL,  6 
{1910),  No.  9,  pp.  385--39i). ^After  reviewing  the  technical  and  dietetic  raes  of 
casein,  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  various  casein  factories,  and  the 
published  analyses  of  commercial  casein,  the  author  reports  his  findings  on  the 
examination  of  caseins  and  paracaseins  prepared  by  himself. 

The  moisture  in  the  air-dried  (at  about  30*"  G.)  acid  casein  fiuctuated  between 
5.55  and  9.62  per  c^t,  while  that  dried  at  65*"  contained  only  1.65  p^  cent 
The  moisture  was  similar  in  the  rennet  casein.  The  ash  content  of  the  rennet 
casein  was  from  5  to  8.55  per  cent  (PtOs  60.64,  Ca  37.44,  and  Mg  0.088  per  cent), 
while  that  of  the  acid  casein  was  practically  nil.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  in 
the  acid  casein,  on  the  basis  of  fat-  and  ash-free  dry  substance,  ranged  from  l^JSS 
to  15.63  per  cent,  which  yields  a  casein  factor  of  practically  6.41  per  cent, 
while  that  of  the  paracasein  was  from  6.35  to  6.39  per  c«it,  an  average  of  6.363. 
The  results  of  the  examination  of  the  acid  curds  showed  that  the  wat»  coo- 
tent  fluctuated  between  73.08  and  80  per  cent,  an  average  of  76.70  per  c«it 

The  differences  in  ash  content  of  the  acid  and  rennet  curds,  noted  by  Hoft 
(E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  702),  were  substantiated  by  the  author.  Some  further  tests 
are  reported,  which  have  reference  to  ascertaining  (1)  how  much  the  fat 
content  of  the  dry  mass  of  the  relatively  fresh  spgar-containing  curd  and 
the  sugar-free  curd  diminish,  and  (2)  whether  a  marked  difference  exists  in 
fat  content  of  3  to  4-day-old  curds,  made  from  the  same  milk  by  the  combhied 
action  of  acid  and  rennet  but  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  e.  g.,  some  with  a 
greater  concentration  of  acid  and  the  others  with  a  greater  concaitration  of 
rennet.  On  the  basis  of  these  tests,  the  author  cautions  against  setting  up 
too  definite  limits  for  fat  in  the  dry  substance  of  fresh  cheese  curds  containing 
sugar,  such  as  were  prepared  for  ripe  or  nearly  ripened  cheese. 

On  the  importance  of  mineral  salts  in  vinegar  fermentation,  H.  Wuesten- 
FELD  (Pure  Products,  6  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  646-6i8) .—This  is  a  short  review 
of  the  literature  on  this  subject. 

The  conserving  of  crabs  and  examination  of  crab  conserves,  P.  Buncii- 
BERG  {Ztschr.  Untersuch,  Nahr,  u.  Q^nussnUl.,  20  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  Sll-^).— 
A  study  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  North  and  East  Sea,  Norwegian,  and 
American  crabs  with  various  antiseptics,  Including  boric  acid,  benzoic  add, 
salt,  citric  acid,  etc. 

The  tomato  and  its  derivatives,  E.  CJollin  {Ann,  FaUif,,  S  {1910),  No,  25, 
pp,  459-469,  figs.  10), — After  discussing  the  botany,  histology,  and  uses  of  the 
tomato,  the  author  describes  the  various  methods  of  conserving  tomatoes  and 
the  methods  for  detecting  Impurities  and  adulterations  in  tomato  products. 

Preserved  mushrooms,  K.  Weinhausen  {Pure  Products,  6  {1910),  No.  lU 
pp,  645,  646), — ^A  description  of  the  methods  for  selecting  and  conserving  mnsh- 
rooms  as  practiced  in  Europe. 

The  sterilization  and  other  after-treatment  of  fruit  Juices,  R  Walteb 
{Pure  Products,  6  {1910),  No,  11,  pp.  6S0-6S4,  figs.  2).— After  discussing  the  u» 
of  chemical  preservatives  for  the  preservation  of  fruit  juices,  the  author  gives 
a  detailed  description  of  methods  for  sterilizing  these  products  and  the  appa- 
ratus required  therefor. 
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The  eqnipment  and  operation  of  a  modem  factory  for  the  production  of 
fruit  juices,  E.  Walter  {Pure  Products,  6  {1910),  Nos.  10,  pp.  561--665;  11, 
pp,  627-^80,  figs.  10). — K  general  discussion  oH  the  principles  involyed  and 
machinery  required. 

Sugar,  G.  Mabtineau  {London  and  New  York,  {1910},  pp,  IX +149,  pi.  1, 
figs.  18,  dgm,  1,  map  1). — A  popular  discussion  of  the  cane  and  beet  sugar 
industry  of  the  world,  considering  cane  and  beet  juices,  clarification,  crystalli- 
zation, sugar  refining,  the  cane  and  beet  industries,  competition,  the  sugar 
market,  consumption,  production,  imports,  exports,  and  results  in  a  German 
sugar  factory  in  the  season  of  1908-9. 

Susrar,  cellulose,  and  alcohol  manufacture  from  com  stalks,  G.  Doby 
{Chem.  Ztg.,  84  {1910),  No.  149,  pp.  1380,  1881,  figs.  2;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  SpiHt- 
usindus.,  84  {1911),  No.  1,  p.  2). — ^This  article  deals  with  the  results  of  tests 
with  com  stalks  for  tbe  production  of  saccharose,  cellulose,  and  alcohol.  The 
amount  of  saccharose  from  the  fresh  stalks  in  Hungary  (9  to  12  per  cent)  was 
found  to  be  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  United  States  (12  to  14  per  cent). 

The  stora^  of  feed  beets,  diffusion  cossettes,  and  beet  f oliacre,  A.  2Sajt- 
scHEK  {KisMeU  Kozlem.,  18  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  749-761).— It  was  found 
that  in  storing  feed  beets  of  the  Magyar  type,  14.6  per  cent  of  the  digestible 
organic  substance  was  lost  of  which  more  than  half  consisted  of  sugar.  In 
the  case  of  the  diffusion  cossettes  from  19  to  44  per  cent  of  the  digestible  matter 
disappeared,  the  amount  lost  being  dependent  upon  the  time  of  storage.  This 
loss  could  not  be  checked  by  the  use  of  the  lacto-pulp  method.  Beet  foliage 
suffered  a  loss  of  37.4  per  cent 

Utilization  of  the  by-products  of  the  vine  and  wine  manufacture,  V.  Veb- 
MOREL  and  E.  Dantony  ( UtilisatUm  des  Sous-Produits  de  la  Vigne  et  du  Vin. 
Paris,  1910,  pp.  VII +166,  figs.  JO).— This  work  deals  with  the  extraction  of 
alcohol,  tannin,  and  oil,  the  purification  of  the  tartrates,  the  manufacture  of 
verdigris  and  fertilizers,  the  utilization  of  the  stems  and  similar  topics. 

Beport  of  the  city  chemist  of  Gtottenborg  for  1909,  J.  B.  Ahtv  {Arsber. 
Btadskem.  Lab.  Goteborg,  1909,  pp.  15). — ^A  summary  of  the  results  obtained 
in  the  examination  of  foods,  feeding  stuffs,  chemicals,  and  chemical-industrial 
products  (Including  arsenic  and  wood  pulp)  is  given  in  this  report. 

[Beport  of  Danish  chemical  laboratories]  {Tidsskr.  Landokonomi,  1910, 
Nos.  7,  pp.  434-458,  459-480;  8,  pp.  588-549). — ^A  summary  and  results  of  chem- 
ical analyses  of  dairy  products,  feeding  stuffs,  fertilizers,  and  other  agricultural 
products  at  the  Stein  analytical  laboratory  in  Gopeihagen  are  given  and  dis- 
cussed briefly  by  F.  Christensen,  together  with  similar  reports  of  the  work  of 
other  Danish  agricultural  chemical  laboratories  for  1909. 

General  index  to  Biedermanns  Zentralblatt  fur  Agrikulturchemie,  M.  P. 
Neumann  {OencraURegister  zu  Biedermanns  Zentralblatt  fur  Agrikulturchemie, 
Band  XXVI  bis  XXXV.  Leipsic,  1907,  pp.  W).— This  is  the  general  index 
from  1897-1906. 

General  index  to  Jahresbericht  fiir  Chemie,  1897-1904,  E.  Fbomm  (Gen- 
eral-Register zum  Jahresbericht  fUr  Chemie,  1897-1904*  /,  Autoren^Register. 
Brunswick,  1910,  pp.  847).  This  is  the  combined  author  and  subject  index 
from  1897-1904f. 

METEOBOLOGT— WATEE. 

Connecticut  weather  review,  W.  M.  Esten  and  C.  J.  Mason  {Connecticut 
Storrs  8ta.  Bui.  64,  pp.  155-187,  charts  7). — ^This  bulletin  summarizes  observa- 
tions on  temperature  at  Storrs  for  1909  and  21  preceding  years,  and  on  rain- 
fall for  a  like  period  at  Storrs  and  at  20  other  places  in  the  State.  Five  tem- 
perature curves  showing  the  mean  and  variations  of  temperature  for  21  years 
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are  given.  The  summary  for  the  period  is  as  follows:  Temperature  (degrees 
F.).— Mean,  46.9;  highest,  96,  July  5,  1898;  lowest,  —13.3,  February  17,  1896; 
greatest  range,  110.  Rainfall  (inches). — Mean,  45.78;  greatest  annual,  66.51, 
1901;  least  annual,  33.33,  1894;  greatest  monthly,  12.24,  July,  1897;  least 
monthly,  0.37,  February,  1907 ;  greatest  daily,  4.26,  June  21,  1903.  Duration  of 
yrovoing  season. — Longest,  184  days,  April  18  to  October  19,  1901 ;  shortest,  131 
days,  May  24  to  October  2,  1907.  Average  dates  of  frost. — Last,  May  5;  first. 
October  8.    Wind. — ^Prevailing  direction,  northwest 

Meteorologrical  records  for  1909  (A'eu?  York  State  Bta.  Rpt.  1909,  pp.  551- 
570). — Tables  are  given  showing  tridaily  readings  at  Cleneva,  N.  Y.,  of  standfird 
air  thermometers  for  each  month  of  the  year;  daily  readings  of  maximum  and 
minimum  thermometers  at  5  p.  m.  for  each  month  of  the  year ;  a  monthly  sum- 
mary of  maximum,  minimum,  and  standard  thermometer  readings;  average 
monthly  and  yearly  temperatures  shice  1882;  monthly  and  yearly  maxlmmn 
and  minimum  temperatures  from  1883  to  1909,  inclusive;  and  rainfall  by  months 
since  1882. 

Weather  summary,  L.  R.  Waldbon  (North  Dakota  8ta.,  Rpt.  Dickinson  ^ub- 
si  a.  1910,  pp.  8S-S5). — Tables  give  data  for  the  Dickinson  substation  as  to  eTapo- 
ration  and  precipitation  during  the  growing  seasons  of  1907  to  1910,  the  monthly 
precipitation  and  temperature  1906  to  1910,  and  dates  of  early  and  late  frosts 
during  the  same  period. 

Meteorological  summary  ^or  1909,  G.  A.  Patton  (Ohio  8ta,  BuL  220,  pp. 
64i-659). — This  summary  includes  as  usual  notes  on  the  weather  of  each  month 
of  the  year  and  tabulated  daily  and  monthly  records  of  observations  at  the  sta- 
tion at  Wooster,  Ohio,  on  temperature,  precipitation,  cloudiness,  and  direction 
of  the  wind,  and  for  comparison,  similar  data  for  22  previous  years  (ISSS- 
1909)  at  the  station  and  for  27  years  (1883-1909)  in  other  parts  of  the  State 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  at  Wooster  was  50*  F.,  for  the  State 
50.7* ;  the  highest  temperature  at  the  station  was  90*,  September  14,  for  the 
State  97**,  July  30;  the  lowest  temperature  at  the  station  was  —11*,  January 
13,  for  the  State  —20*,  December  30.  The  annual  rainfall  at  the  station  was 
44.22  in.,  for  the  State  42.32  in.  The  number  of  rainy  days  at  the  station  was 
144,  for  the  State  124.  The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  southwest  at 
the  station  and  for  the  State 

Moisture  studies  in  com  and  wheat  plats,  L.  R.  Waldbon  (North  Dakota 
8ta.,  Rpt.  Dickinson  Suhsta.  1910,  pp.  60-76,  dgms.  7). — ^The  moisture  content 
under  com  and  wheat  grown  on  spring-plowed,  fall-plowed,  summer-fallowed, 
and  cropi)ed  soils  was  determined  at  different  dates  from  November,  1900,  to 
October,  1910. 

Summer  fallowing  increased  and  continuous  cropping  decreased  the  moistnre 
content  of  the  soil.  Spring-plowed  soil  contained  less  moisture  than  fall-plowed, 
but  no  very  definite  relation  between  yields  and  moisture  content  was  estab- 
lished. The  moisture  content  to  a  depth  of  10  ft.  was  much  smaller  in  the 
wheat  plats  than  in  the  com  plats. 

The  amount  of  water  used  by  com  crops  during  4  years  plus  the  amount 
found  in  the  soil  at  the  end  of  the  period  was  about  41  in.  The  amount  used 
by  the  wheat  crop  under  like  conditions  was  46  in.  As  the  rainfall  during  the 
period  was  about  80  in.,  the  loss  of  water  was  from  55  to  60  per  c«it  the  loe» 
being  greater  in  the  case  of  the  com  plats  than  in  that  of  the  wheat  plats.  The 
greater  loss  in  the  case  of  the  com  was  due  to  the  sinking  of  the  water  to  a 
greater  depth  than  10  ft. 

Surface  water  supply  of  the  Great  Basin,  1909,  B.  C.  La  Rub  and  F.  F. 
Henshaw  ( U.  8.  Oeol.  8urvey,  Water-Supply  Paper  No.  270,  pp.  192,  pU.  5, 
fig,  1). — ^This  report  contains  the  results  of  measurements  of  flow  of  water  in 
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the  streams  of  tlie  Great  Basin,  Including  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  the  Hum- 
boldt Sink,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  drainage  areas,  and  the  Great  Basin  drain- 
age in  Oregon. 

Well-drilling  methods,  I.  Bowman  ( U,  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper 
\o,  257,  pp.  1S9,  pl8,  4,  figs,  25), — ^This  paper  Is  based  upon  ground-water  In- 
vestigations in  the  eastern  United  States,  extending  over  a  period  of  3  years, 
and  including  actual  observations  on  well  drilling,  supplemented  by  one  season's 
observations  In  the  South  and  Middle  West.  The  paper  contains  a  general 
account  of  underground  waters  of  the  United  States ;  water,  oil,  and  gas-bearing 
formations;  the  history  of  well-drilling;  and  the  distribution  of  drilled  wells. 
Different  methods  of  well  drilling  are  described,  with  a  discussion  of  some 
special  features  of  well  construction  and  general  estimates  of  the  cost  of  well 
sinking. 

Pond  fertilizing,  Kuhnebt  {Mitt  Deut.  Landw.  GeselL,  25  {1910),  Noa.  6, 
pp.  77-^i;  10,  pp.  151,  152;  ahs.  in  Wasaer  u.  Abwasser,  3  {1911),  No.  10,  p. 
426). — The  author  maintains  that  it  is  profitable  to  use  artificial  fertilizers  in 
fish  culture,  and  recommends  that  Thomas  slag  and  Isainit,  each  at  the  rate  of 
about  534.4  lbs.  per  acre,  and  sodium  nitrate  at  the  rate  of  178.1  to  267.2  lbs. 
per  acre  be  used  on  fish  ponds. 

Sewage  sludge  and  its  disposal,  A.  B.  Ogden  {Surveyor,  38  {1910),  No.  983, 
pp.  690-694)- — ^Thls  paper  discusses  various  methods  of  sludge  disposal,  but 
gives  particular  attention  to  Its  utilization  as  a  fertilizer. 

Analyses  of  sludge  from  different  sources  and  results  of  experiments  are 
cited  to  show  that  the  fertilizing  value  of  sludge  Is  well  above  that  of  ordinary 
barnyard  manure.  The  author  describes  methods  of  handling  the  sludge  so 
that  it  can  be  easily  used  by  farmers  without  creating  a  nuisance.  He  urges 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  agriculture  or  have  to  deal  with  sewage  disposal 
to  aid  in  promoting  the  use  of  sewage  sludge  as  a  manure  and  thus  restore  to 
the  land  the  fertilizing  material  which  has  been  taken  from  it 

SOILS— FEBTmZEBS. 

Soil  productivity,  T.  C.  Chambeblin  {Science,  n.  aer.,  33  {1911),  No.  841, 
pp.  225-227). — This  is  a  review  of  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  subject  of  secular 
maintenance  of  soils  before  the  Geological  Club  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
January  9,  1911,  which  attempted  to  show  that  in  view  of  the  vast  age  of 
productive  soils  there  must  be  some  efficient  natural  process  for  their  main- 
tenance. Among  the  active  factors  in  this  process  to  which  attention  is  called 
are  the  transporting  and  mixing  action  of  wind  and  water,  the  progressive  for- 
mation of  soil  particles  from  the  underlying  rocljs,  the  movement  of  water 
in  the  soil,  and  the  activity  of  micro-organisms.  It  is  shown  that  although  the 
total  loss  of  certain  soil  constituents  In  the  drainage  is  large,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency toward  the  accumulation  of  some  of  the  constituents  in  the  surface  soil. 

Analyses  are  cited  to  show  that  In  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  the  percent- 
age of  phosphoric  acid  Is  higher  In  surface  soils  than  In  subsoils,  but  that  the 
perc«itage  of  potash  Is  lower.  Some  of  the  phosphatic  and  potash  compounds 
are  to  be  grouped  with  silica,  alumina,  and  ferric  oxld  as  the  rock  elements  that 
tend  to  stay  in  soils,  while  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia  compounds  are  more  likely 
to  be  carried  away  In  the  drainage. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  plant  growth  cooperates  with  capillary  action  in  con- 
centrating certain  soil  constituents  in  the  surface  soil. 

.  The  practice  prevailing  In  certain  parts  of  China  of  carefully  saving  and 
utilizing  all  animal  and  vegetable  refuse  and  returning  It  to  the  soil  is  referred 
to  as  showing  the  possibility  of  maintaining  a  high  productiveness  without  the 
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use  of  artificial  fertilizers.  The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  by  this  method 
of  treatment  the  fertility  of  the  soils  can  be  maintained  until  the  country  is 
base-leveled.  The  fact  that  the  old  soils  of  certain  parts  of  Europe  are  more 
productive  unit  for  unit  than  the  newer  soils  of  America  is  referred  to  as  an 
example  of  the  possibility  of  maintaining  high  productiveness  on  soils  densely 
populated  and  intensively  cultivated. 

In  general  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  facts  regarding  soil  pro- 
ductiveness "  do  not  offer  substantial  grounds  for  an  alarming  forecast,  appli- 
cable to  an  industrious  and  intelligent  people  willing  to  be  guided  either  bj 
oriental  experience  or  by  western  scientific  research." 

The  relation  of  certain  nonlegominous  plants  to  the  nitrate  content  of 
soils,  T.  L.  Lton  and  J.  A.  Bizzell  (Jour,  Franklin  Inst,  171  {1911),  Nos.  i, 
pp.  1-16;  2,  pp.  205-^20,  dgms.  4).— From  the  investigations  here  reported  the 
authors  conclude  that  "  the  nitrate  content  of  soil  under  timothy,  com,  pota- 
toes, oats,  millet,  and  soy  beans  was  different  for  each  crop  when  on  the  same 
soiL  There  was  a  characteristic  relationship  between  the  crop  and  the  nitrate 
content  of  the  soil  at  differ^it  stages  of  growth.  During  the  most  active  grow- 
ing period  of  the  com  crop,  nitrates  were  higher  under  com  than  in  cultivated 
soil  bearing  no  crop.  Under  a  mixture  of  com  and  millet,  nitrates  at  tbis 
period  were  higher  than  under  millet  alone,  although  the  crop  yields  were 
about  the  same  on  both  plats. 

"  These  phaiomena  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  assumption  that  nitrification 
is  stimulated  by  some  processes  connected  with  the  active  growth  and  absorb- 
ing functions  of  plants,  particularly  of  com,  although  there  are  indications  tliat 
the  com  plant  obtains  a  part  of  its  nitrogen  in  some  form  other  than  nitrates, 
the  combination  of  which  conditions  may  account  for  the  very  high  nitrate 
content  of  the  soil  under  com. 

**  Under  both  com  and  oats,  the  nitrate  content  was  higher  during  the  period 
when  the  crop  was  making  its  greatest  draft  on  the  soil  nitrogen  than  in  tbe 
later  stages  of  growth,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  nitrates  in  the  uncropped 
soil  were  increasing  while  those  in  the  cropped  soil  were  disappearing.  Ni- 
trates under  these  crops  and  under  millet  failed  to  increase  late  in  the  season, 
when  nitrogen  absorption  had  practically  ceased,  although  uncropped  soil 
showed  a  very  large  increase  in  nitrates  at  that  time. 

"This  in  conjunction  with  facts  before  mentioned,'  indicates  a  furtb^  in- 
fluence of  the  crop  on  the  process  of  nitrification,  and  may  be  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  the  plants,  during  their  later  period  of  growth,  exert  in 
some  manner,  a  retarding  infiuence  on  nitrification. 

"  The  large  differences  in  the  nitrates  under  the  crops  mentioned  may,  aside 
from  the  infiuence  of  cultivation,  possibly  be  found  in  the  inher^it  differences 
between  plants  of  different  species  in  their  stimulating  or  inhibiting  influence 
on  nitrification,  as  well  as  in  their  relative  rates  and  amounts  of  nltrog^i 
absorption. 

"  Changes  in  the  moisture  content,  or  in  the  temperature  of  soil  under  crops 
during  the  growing  season,  had  no  important  effect  on  the  nitrate  ccmtmt  of 
the  soil,  except  under  the  legume,  soy  beans.  On  uncropped  soil  an  increase 
in  moisture  content  in  September  was  accompanied  by  a  marked  increase  in 
nitrates." 

Interpretations  of  results  noted  in  experiments  upon  cereal  cropping 
methods  after  soil  sterilization,  H.  L.  Bolley  (Science,  n.  »er.,  SS  {1911), 
No.  841,  pp.  2»$-^2).—ln  this  paper,  which  was  read  before  the  Amerfcan 
Society  of  Agronomy  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  November,  1910,  the  author  takes* 
the  position  that  the  beneficial  effect  of  soil  sterilization  is  probably  due  more 
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to  destruction  of  disease  germs  tban  to  its  action  on  the  cnemical  properties  or 
bacteriological  activities  of  the  solL 

Colloid  materials  in  clay  and  adsorption  phenomena,  P.  Rohland  (Landw. 
Jahrh.,  S9  {1910),  No.  S,  pp,  S69-S72;  aha.  in  Chem.  ZenthU  1910,  II,  No.  7,  p. 
491). — ^The  author  reviews  conclusions  from  his  previous  work  regarding  the 
importance  and  functions  of  colloids  in  the  soil,  and  especially  their  bearing 
upon  plasticity,  permeability,  and  absorptive  properties  of  soils.  He  does  not 
accept  Ehrenberg's  explanation  (B.  S.  B.,  24,  p.  131)  of  the  fact  that  certain 
kinds  of  ions  are  absorbed  while  others  are  not,  and  he  does  not  believe 
that  this  depends  in  any  way  upon  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  solution  of  the  salts. 
He  finds  that  with  the  exception  of  neutral  calcium  carbonate  all  calcium  salts 
are  more  readily  soluble  than  calcium  sulphate,  of  which  the  ion  S0«  is  not 
absorbed  but  diffused. 

The  amount  of  water  and  plant  food  removed  from  soils  by  drainage,  M. 
Gerlach  (nius.  Landto.  Ztg.,  SO  (1910),  No.  95,  pp.  879-881,  flgs.  2).— This 
article  briefly  summarizes  results  of  studies  with  lyslmeters  and  on  field 
drainage  systems. 

EiXamination  of  drainage  water  from  fields  of  5  farms  showed  215  gm.  of 
lime  per  cubic  meter  of  drainage  water,  6.3  gm.  of  potash,  and  11.8  gm.  of 
nitrog^i,  of  which  10.0  gm.  was  in  the  forms  of  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  and 
0.0  gm.  in  the  form  of  organic  nitrogen.  No  ammonia  or  phosphoric  acid  was 
found  in  the  drainage  water. 

Observations  on  a  farm  drainage  system  during  the  spring  of  1000  showed 
1,161.6  cubic  meters  of  drainage  water  per  hectare,  containing  6.8  kg.  of  total 
nitrogen,  5.0  kg.  of  nitric  nitrogen,  7.6  kg.  of  potash,  and  18.7  kg.  of  lime.  While 
these  amounts  are  small  as  compared  with  the  total  amounts  pres^it  in  the  soil, 
they"  represent  a  relatively  large  proporticm  of  the  readily  available  plant  food 
and  would  constitute  in  the  course  of  years  a  considerable  drain  upon  the  soil 
fertility. 

These  results,  as  well  as  those  of  experiments  with  the  lyslmeters,  show  that 
phosphoric  acid  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  soil  and  \a  subject  to  little  or  no  loss  in 
the  drainage.  The  largest  loss  is  in  the  case  of  lime.  Potash  is  also  removed 
in  the  drainage  to  a  considerable  extent  The  loss  of  nitrogen  is  smaller  than 
tliat  of  either  lime  or  potash,  and  mostly  in  the  form  of  nitric  nitrogen. 

Examinations  of  a  number  of  soils  show  that  the  surface  soil  is  as  a  rule 
richer  in  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  than  the  subsoil.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  subsoils  usually  contain  more  lime  and  potash  than  the  surface  soil. 

Denudation  and  erosion  in  the  southern  Appalachian  region  and  the 
Monongahela  basin,  L.  C.  Glenn  (U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  Prof.  Paper  No.  72, 
pp.  1S7,  pis.  21,  ftg.  1;  Press  Bui.  W,  folio). — ^This  paper  records  observations 
in  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama  on  "hillside  and  mountain  side  wash 
and  wear,  soil  removal  by  gullying  and  soil  burial  by  overwash,  stream  clogging 
and  stream  overfiow,  the  filling  of  mill  ponds  and  the  wrecking  of  dams  and 
bridges,  and  numerous  other  evils  that  are  attributed  by  many  observers,  in 
large  part,  to  reckless  deforestation  and  injudicious  attempts  to  cultivate  slopes 
that  are  not  adapted  to  agriculture.  .  .  . 

"  In  the  course  of  the  study  it  was  noted  that  steep  slopes  formed  of  certain 
rocks  could  be  safely  cultivated,  but  that  others,  no  steeper,  composed  of  other, 
different  rocks  were  cultivated  with  disastrous  results.  .  .  . 

"  Much  of  the  area  is  not  properly  agricultural  land  and  should  not  be  cleared 
and  forced  into  agricultural  use,  because  that  forcing  means  quick  destruction 
both  of  the  area  itself  and  of  the  lower-lying  areas  on  the  same  stream- 
waya  .  .  .  The  agricultural  problem  involves  the  selection  of  the  areas  best 
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suited  for  agriculture  because  of  fertility  and  charact^  of  soil  and  moderate 
slope  of  surface  and  the  study  of  tlie  ways  in  which  such  areas  may  best  be 
liandled  to  prevent  their  own  destruction  tlirough  erosi<Hi,  as  well  as  the 
destruction  of  other  lands  and  property  by  the  waste  material  they  d^xtdt  and 
the  floods  they  help  to  generate.*' 

The  paper  also  gives  "  an  account  of  a  study  made  in  the  basin  of  Moooosa- 
hela  River  in  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  soon  after  the  great  flood  of 
March,  1907,  which  destroyed  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property." 

The  pr^aration  and  use  of  peat  as  fuel,  G.  A.  Davis  {U.  8.  Oeol  Svrvep 
BuL  W,  pp.  101-132), — It  is  stated  that  peat  beds  of  workable  extent  are  found 
widely  distributed  in  Alaska.  The  character  of  the  peat  and  methods  of  work- 
ing such  deposits  are  described.  Turfjr  peat  from  a  tundra  at  St  Mida^ 
showed  a  calorific  value  of  7,092  British  thermal  units  per  pound,  comparing 
well  in  this  respect  with  subbituminous  coals  and  lignites.  Methods  of  pre- 
paring the  raw  peat  for  use  as  fuel  are  described.  A  selected  bibliography  of 
works  on  peat  is  given. 

Lawn  soils,  O.  Schreineb  and  J.  J.  Skinneb  {U.  8.  Dept.  Affr.,  Bur,  SoiZi 
BuL  7 J,  pp.  55 y  pis,  8,  figs,  S), — ^This  bulletin,  prepared  largely  for  the  guidance 
of  park  authorities  in  the  selection  of  soil  materials  for  the  improvement  and 
making  of  lawns,  parks,  embankments,  and  terraces,  and  also  for  the  indi- 
vidual owner  of  a  small  tract  of  land  in  town  or  city,  discusses  "  the  char- 
acter of  soils  in  respect  to  the  minerals  and  organic  materials  composing 
them,  as  well  as  the  kind  and  amounts  of  different-sized  soil  particles  which 
determine  the  suitability  of  soils  for  lawn  making.  The  texture  of  soils  as 
related  to  lawns  is  especially  emphasized  and  the  relation  of  surface  soil  to 
subsoil  receives  consideration  in  regard  to  its  effect  on  lawna  The  diflferaice 
between  land  devoted  to  lawn  culture  and  land  growing  a  farm  crop  is  pohited 
out  and  the  movement  of  soil  moisture  and  its  dep^idence  on  texture,  as  well 
as  its  importance  to  the  maintenance  of  a  good  greensward  is  explained. 

"The  presence  of  harmful  compounds  in  certain  soils  is  shown  and  their 
bearing  on  lawn  construction  and  preservation  is  considered,  as  is  also  the 
influence  of  trees  on  lawns  and  the  remedial  measures  to  be  employed. 

''The  soils  suited  for  the  building  of  lawns,  parks,  parked  embankmoits, 
and  terraces,  etc.,  receive  special  consideration,  and  the  best  methods  for 
building  up  artificial  grounds  by  the  hauling  in  of  such  suitable  soil  material 
l)oth  for  subsoil  fillings  and  for  surface  layering,  are  given  full  consideration, 
a  list  of  soil  types  well  adapted  to  grass  growing  being  given  for  this  purpose." 

Soil  analyses,  T.  E.  Keitt  {South  Carolina  8ta,  Rpt,  1910,  pp.  5f-65).— 
Mechanical  and  chemical  analyses  of  35  samples  of  soil  of  4  different  types 
on  a  tarm  near  Columbia,  S.  C,  on  which  fertilizer  experiments  are  bdng 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  tliis  Department,  are  reported. 

The  results  show  that  on  these  coastal  plain  soils  underlain  by  a  sandy  day 
the  phosphoric  acid  applied  as  soluble  phosphate  was  largely  retained  in  the 
first  18  in.  of  soil,  the  greater  proportion  being  in  the  first  6  in.  Much  of  the 
potash  applied  was  retained  in  the  second  6  in.  of  soil.  The  nitrogen  content 
was  highest  in  the  first  6  in.,  and  greatly  decreased  to  a  depth  of  IS  in., 
below  which  it  was  low  and  fairly  constant  The  content  of  organic  matter 
was  inversely  proportional  to  the  length  of  time  the  land  had  been  under 
cultivation.  In  soil  which  had  been  under  cultivation  for  a  number  of  years 
the  loss  on  ignition  decreased  to  a  depth  of  18  in.,  beyond  which  there  was  an 
increase,  attributed,  however,  to  loss  of  water  of  hydration  from  the  clay. 

Western  prairie  soils:  Their  nature  and  composition,  F.  T.  Shxjtt  (Canada 
Cent,  Expt.  Farm  BuL  6,  2.  «er.,  pp.  25,  pU,  2,  map  1).— Data  on  mechanical 
analyses  (by  E.  J.  Russell,  of  Rothamsted)  and  on  the  chemical  compositioQ 
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of  typical  soils  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alt>erta  are  reported,  and 
the  physiography  of  the  region,  general  characteristics,  and  agricultural  value 
of  the  soils  are  discussed.  The  article  emphasizes  the  g^eral  uniformity  of 
these  soils,  their  richness  In  plant  food,  more  particularly  in  nitrogen,  and  their 
favorable  physical  condition,  due  chiefly  to  the  large  proportion  of  partly 
decomposed  vegetable  matter  they  contain. 

In  8  samples  of  Manitoba  soil  examined  the  nitrogen  varied  from  0.346  to  1.005, 
phosphoric  acid  from  0.123  to  0.288,  potash  from  0.144  to  1.033,  and  lime  from 
1.02  to  10.57  per  cent.  In  12  samples  of  Saskatchewan  soil  the  nitrog^i  varied 
from  0.134  to  0.572,  phosphoric  acid  from  0.064  to  0.391,  potash  from  0.164 
to  0.898,  and  lime  from  0.50  to  3.51  per  ceat  In  9  samples  of  Alberta  soil  the 
nitrogen  varied  from  0.215  to  0.673,  phosphoric  acid  from  0.128  to  0.240,  potash 
from  0.250  to  0.673,  and  lime  from  0.37  to  1.28  per  c^t 

Analyses  of  cultivated  and  adjacent  prairie  soil  show  that  continuous  grain 
growing  for  a  number  of  years  has  considerably  reduced  the  organic  matter 
and  the  nitrogen.  Fallowing,  while  useful  as  a  means  of  conserving  moisture 
and  destroying  weeds,  is  very  wasteful  of  organic  matter  and  nitrogen. 

Analyses  are  reported  which  show  that  Saskatchewan  soil  which  has  he&i 
under  cultivation  for  22  years  contains  one-third  less  nitrogen  than  adjacent 
untouched  prairie,  although  the  crops  of  wheat  on  this  soil  are  as  good  as 
at  the  beginning.  The  analyses  indicate  tliat  twice  as  much  nitrogen  is 
destroyed  by  cultlvat;ion  as  is  removed  in  crops.  The  soils  are  as  a  rule  rich 
in  readily  soluble  mineral  matter  and  frequently  become  alkaline  when 
irrigated. 

Some  characteristics  of  the  western  prairie  soils  of  Canada,  F.  T.  Shutt 
{Jour,  Agr.  8ci.,  S  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  335-S57,  pU.  i?).— This  is  substantiaUy  the 
same  article  as  that  noted  above. 

Deli  soils,  J.  G.  C.  Vbiens  and  S.  Tijmstra  {Meded.  Deli-Proefatat.  Medan, 
6  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  115-14S,  fig.  1). — ^In  this  report  of  a  continuation  of  investi- 
gations on  Deli  soils  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  224),  the  authors  describe  a  new  method 
of  arranging  and  comparing  results  of  analyses,  and  report  a  large  number  of 
analyses  of  soils  of  the  Dell  region,  Sumatra,  the  results  of  which  showed  a 
relatively  high  nitrogen  content,  a  poor  to  medium  lime  content,  and  a  low  phos- 
phoric acid  content.    Fifty  per  cent  of  the  soils  were  low  in  potash. 

A  study  of  the  relations  of  nitrogen  to  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  lime,  and 
of  phosphoric  acid  to  potash  and  lime  in  the  soils  analyzed  showed  that  a  low 
nitrogen  content  was  generally  associated  with  a  low  phosphoric  acid  content, 
and  a  high  nitrogen  content  with  a  high  phosphoric  acid  content.  A  high  nitro- 
gen content  went  with  a  high  lime  content,  and  a  low  content  of  nitrogen  with 
a  low  content  of  lime.  The  relation  of  nitrogen  to  potash  was  usually  the 
reverse  of  this.  A  low  phosphoric  add  content  was  associated  with  a  high 
potash  and  with  a  low  lime  content,  whereas  a  high  phosphoric  acid  content 
was  associated  with  a  low  potash  and  with  a  high  lime  content. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  soils,  W.  P.  Bbooks  {Massachusetts  8ta.  Circ.  29, 
pp.  S). — A  revision  of  Circular  11,  previously  noted  (R  S.  R.,  19,  p.  818). 

Manuring  of  heavy  soils,  Andre  {Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  23  {1910),  No.  12, 
pp.  566,  567;  ahs.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  29  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  504,  505).— 
Nitrogenous  manures  should  be  used  sparingly  for  cereals  on  heavy  soils;  an 
excess  reduces  the  yield  of  grain.  On  such  soils  calcium  cyanamld  is  the  pref- 
erable form.  Superphosphate  is  the  best  form  of  pho^horic  acid  to  use.  Kalnlt 
may  harden  the  soil,  but  40  per  cent  potash  salt  is  beneficial,  especially  for 
clover.  In  case  of  turnips  potash  salts  may  give  a  disagreeable  odor, and  taste 
to  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  the  turnips,  and  in  case  of  potatoes  they  may  de- 
crease the  starch  content    Lime  Is  often  needed,  especially  where  potash  salts 
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are  liberally  used,  and  finely  ground  limestone  may  be  used  with  adfantage, 
especially  on  pasture  land.  In  otber  cases  quicklime  is  preferable,  and,  as  a 
rule,  when  lime  in  this  form  can  be  bought  for  little  more  than  that  in  car- 
bonata 

Manure  on  chernozem  {VtestrUk  Selsk.  K?U)2,,  1909,  Nos.  49,  50,  51-^; 
ahs.  in  Zhur.  Opytn.  {Russ.  Jour.  Expt,  Landw.),  11  {1910),  No.  S,  p.  J^lSh— 
The  author  concludes  from  a  critical  review  of  data  from  the  Khenon, 
Odessa,  and  Poltava  experim^it  fields  and  from  the  Plotl«  Shatilov,  and  Itibot 
experiment  stations,  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  need  of  chernozem  soils  for 
fertilizers.  The  value  of  manure  on  such  soils  is  determined  by  its  content 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen.  The  value  of  potash  on  chernozem  soils  re- 
mains undetermined.  The  same  is  true  of  the  indirect  value  of  manure,  bnt 
the  after  effect  of  manure  is  considerable,  lasting  usually  for  four  years. 

The  mineral  matter  of  hay  and  chemical  fertilizers,  G.  Patusel  (/ovr. 
Agr,  Prat.,  n.  ser.,  21  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  12-14). — ^Analyses  of  hay  grown  with 
differ^it  fertilizers  are  cited  to  show  that  the  mineral  matter  of  hay  is  increased 
to  a  marked  extent  by  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers,  the  increase  being  great- 
est in  the  case  of  phosphoric  acid  and  somewhat  less  in  the  case  of  lime  and 
magnesia.  The  maximum  increase  was  observed  wh^i  fertiliz««  containing 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  were  applied.  Leguminous  plants  are  especially 
susceptible  to  this  action  of  fertilizers. 

Peruvian  graano  {Bol.  Dir.  Fomento  [Peru],  8  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  S,  i).— 
Analyses  of  66  samples  of  guano  from  islands  off  the  coast  of  Peru  are  reported. 
In  these  the  nitrogen  varied  from  1.4  to  14.84  per  c«it,  the  pho^horic  add 
from  4.6  to  10.45  per  cent,  and  the  potash  (in  9  samples)  from  1.39  to  3.9  pa 
c«it. 

The  relative  effect  of  different  forms  of  nitrogen  on  the  yield  of  oats  in 
dependence  upon  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ments, N.  OvcHiNNiKOV  {Zhur.  Opytn,  Agron.  {Russ.  Jour,  Expt,  Landtc.),  11 
{1910),  No.  -f,  pp.  481-^92). —YsLTioua  nitrogenous  fertilizers  were  tested  in  con- 
nectiim  with  a  basal  fertilizer  supplying  potash  and  pho^horic  acid  on  sandy, 
light  loam,  medium  loam,  and  clay  soils  in  Wagner  pots,  the  yield  and  nitrogen 
content  of  the  crop  being  determined.  The  yield  was  influ^ced  to  a  marked 
extent  by  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  largest  yield  with  all  forms  of  nitrogoi 
l>eing  obtained  upon  the  medium  loam  soil,  the  smallest  on  the  sandy  soiL 

Calcium  nitrate,  Norwegian  nitrate,  and  anmionium  sulphate  gave  hig^ 
yields  than  sodium  nitrate  on  all  except  the  sandy  soils,  on  which  the  phy- 
siological acidity  of  the  ammonium  sulphate  seemed  to  produce  unfavorable 
results.  The  three  substances  first  named  produced  almost  the  same  results, 
but  the  nitrogen  ef  ammonium  sulphate  was  assimilated  to  a  larger  extoit 
than  that  of  the  calcium  nitrate  or  the  Norwegian  nitrate  The  co^cioit  of 
nitrogen  assimilation  was  higher  for  calcium  nitrate,  Norwegian  nitrate,  and 
ammonium  sulphate  than  for  sodium  nitrate. 

Of  the  organic  nitrogenous  fertilizers  tested  steamed  bone  meal  was  most 
readily  assimilated,  its  coefficient  of  assimilation  on  a  medium  loam  soil  being 
higher  than  that  of  sodium  nitrate.  The  assimilation  of  calcium  cyanamld  was 
much  lower  than  that  of  sodium  nitrate.  The  nitrogen  of  blood  meal  was  85 
per  cent  as  assimilable  as  that  of  sodium  nitrate  on  medium  loam  soil  and  63 
per  cent  as  assimilable  on  loam  soil.  The  lowest  coefficient  of  assimilation  was 
shown  by  meat  meal  and  raw  bone  meal,  which  were  almost  unutilized  on  sandy 
soila 

Calcium  cyanamld  increased  the  yield  of  grain  more  than  that  of  straw,  the 
organic  nitrogenous  fertilizers  showing  as  a  rule  the  same  t^idency.  The 
Increase  of  grain  as  compared  with  straw  was  greatest  on  the  light  loam  st^. 
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The  percentage  of  nitrogen  In  the  crop  was  greater  with  the  mineral  sources 
of  nitrogen  (including  lime  nitrogen)  than  with  the  organic  sources. 

The  utilization  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  by  means  of  the  electric  flame, 
J.  Zenneck  iPhys.  Ztschr.,  11  {1910),  No.  26,  pp.  122&-123S,  pis.  4;  Naturw. 
Rundschau,  26  (1911),  Nos.  6,  pp.  69-71,  figs.  4;  7,  pp.  81^3,  figs.  2;  aha.  ii» 
Metallurg.,  and  Chem.  Engin.,  9  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  73-75,  figs.  7;  Chem.  Ztg.,  34 
(1910),  No.  114,  p.  1014). — This  is  a  paper  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
German  Naturalists  and  Physicians  in  Konigsberg,  describing  various  forms  of 
electric  furnaces  which  have  been  used  In  the  manufacture  of  nitrogen  com- 
pounds from  the  air. 

Zeolitic  potash  fertilizers,  T.  Remt  (Mitt.  Deut.  Landto.  Qesell.,  25  (1910), 
No.  52,  pp.  777-77i?,  figs.  5).— The  author  reports  data  indicating  a  higher 
efficioicy  of  lime  trass  fertilizer  as  a  source  of  potash  for  potatoes  tlian  Stutzer 
found  for  peas  and  barley  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  134).  The  material  used  in  these 
experiments  contained  water-soluble  potash  7.63  per  cent  and  total  potash  9.34 
per  cent.  Stutzer  experimoited  with  a  material  containing  only  2.41  per  cent  of 
difficultly  soluble  potash. 

Zeolitic  potash  fertilizers,  A.  Stutzer  (Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  Qesell.,  26 
(1911),  No.  2,  p.  21). — The  author  suggests  that  the  better  results  obtained  by 
Remy  (noted  above)  were  due  to  the  added  potash  salts  in  the  reinforced 
trass  fertilizer  used  in  his  later  experiments. 

Increased  Oerman  production  of  potash,  F.  D.  Hill  (Daily  Cons,  and  Trade 
Rpts.  [U.  8.],  14  (1911),  No.  21,  p.  559).— Statistics  are  given  which  show 
that  under  the  new  apportionment  the  amount  of  potash  which  may  be  produced 
during  the  period  from  May  1  to  December  31,  1911,  is  219,780  metric  tons  of 
pure  potash  (KsO)  for  home  consumption  and  282,590  tons  for  exportation, 
an  Increase  of  about  100,000  tons  over  the  previous  apportionment. 

A  review  of  the  phosphate  fields  of  Florida,  W.  H.  Waggaman  ( TJ.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Bur.  Soils  Bui.  76,  pp.  23). — This  bulletin  reports  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The  results  of  the  inquiry  are  summarized 
as  follows: 

**  There  are  two  commercially  important  classes  of  phosphate  rock  in  Flor- 
ida— the  hard-rock  phosphate  and  the  land-pebble  phosphate. 

"  The  hard-f ock  phosphate  fields  extend  north  and  south  along  the  west  coast 
of  the  peninsula  for  a  distance  of  100  miles.  The  present  land-pebble  phos- 
phate regions  lie  south  of  the  hard-rock  fields,  in  Polk  and  Hillsboro  countlea 

"Both  the  hard-rock  and  pebble  deposits  of  phosphate  belong  to  the  Ter- 
tiary period.  The  methods  of  mining  these  two  classes  of  phosphate  rock 
differ  cOnslder^ly.  In  the  hard-rock  workings  the  material  is  either  dug  out 
or  dredged.    In  the  pebble  deposits  hydraulic  mining  is  employed. 

"Practically  all  the  hard-rock  phosphate  is  shipped  abroad  and  sold  on  a 
g:naranty  of  77  per  cent  trlcalcium  phosphate.  The  pebble  phosphate  is  used 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  being  sold  on  guaranties  ranging  from  60  to  75 
per  cent  trlcalcium  phosphate. 

"  In  order  to  remove  the  impurities  the  material  which  comes  from  the  mines 
is  put  through  a  washing  process,  during  which  much  valuable  phosphate  is 
washed  away.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  actual  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  lost 
in  preparing  the  rock  for  the  market  Is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  quantity 
saved. 

"Possible  means  of  utilizing  this  waste  material  are  suggested,  namely,  to 
apply  It  to  muck  soils  deficient  in  phosphoric  minerals  or  to  extract  the  phos- 
phoric add  from  it  by  means  of  a  cheap  solvent 

"The  average  cost  of  preparing  hard-rock  phosphate  for  the  market  Is  not 
less  than  |8.50  per  ton,  while  the  finished  pebble  product  costs  about  $2  per  ton. 
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"  Early  in  1910  there  were  20  companies  operating  in  the  hard-roclt  regions, 
with  a  total  annual  capacity  of  more  than  750,000  tons. 

"In  the  pebble  regions  15  companies  were  engaged  in  mining  operations, 
with  a  capacity  of  1,500,000  tons  per  annum. 

"  Owing  to  various  causes  the  hard-rock  industry  was  at  a  rather  low  ebb 
during  1909  and  1910,  many  plants  being  entirely  closed  down,  but  the  operators 
expect  the  situation  to  improve. 

"  The  pebble  industry,  however,  has  be«i  growing  uninterruptedly  and  prwn- 
ises  to  continue  to  increase. 

"  The  life  of  the  hard-rock  phosphate  is  variously  estimated  to  be  from  20  to 
100  years;  the  deposits  of  land-pebble  phosphate  are  considered  almost  inex- 
haustible." 

On  the  alleged  refutation  of  the  lime  factor  theory,  U,  O.  Loew  {Landw. 
Jahrb.,  39  {1910),  No.  6,  pp.  lOOS-1009) .—The  author  again  takes  issue  witli 
the  conclusions  of  D.  Meyer  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  134),  and  questions  the  reliability 
of  his  results  on  the  ground  that  the  plants,  wliich  were  harvested  at  the 
blooming  stage,  should  liave  been  allowed  to  mature,  and  further  that  too 
many  plants  were  grown  in  each  pot  to  secure  normal  developmeit  Tbe 
author  restates  fully  his  own  conclusions  with  reference  to  the  lime  factor  in 
soils  and  refers  to  the  work  of  a  number  of  other  investigators  which  confirms 
his  conclusions. 

Increasing  the  yield  by  fertilizing  with  carbon  dioxid,  P.  Wagiteb  {Mitt. 
Deut.  Landw.  Oesell.,  25  {1910),  No.  12,  pp.  176-179;  ahs.  in  Zenthl.  Agr.  Chcm^ 
39  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  72&-729). — This  is  an  account  of  pot  experiments  with 
potatoes  to  investigate  the  theory  of  Krantz  that  the  growth  of  plants  is  in- 
creased by  using  fertilizers  which  produce  a  large  amount  of  carbon  dioxid  and 
heavily  charge  the  air  surrounding  the  plants. 

Comparative  tests  were  made  of  two  of  the  fertilizing  materials  proposed  by 
Krantz  for  this  purpose,  and  of  guano,  green  manure  (vetch),  and  ordinary 
stable  manure,  as  well  as  nitrate  of  soda.  The  results  showed  that  there  was 
no  definite  relation  between  the  amount  of  carbon  in  the  different  manures  and 
the  yield  produced,  but  that  the  yields  dep^ded  upon  the  amount  of  easily 
assimilated  nitrogen  furnished  by  the  manure& 

Plat  experiments  with  fertilizers,  J.  H.  Stewabt  and  H.  Atwood  {We$t 
Virginia  8ta.  Bui.  131,  pp.  207-2^2,  pU.  i8).— This  bulletin  gives  the  results  to 
date  of  experiments  partly  reported  upon  in  previous  bulletins  of  the  station 
(E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  1019),  summarizing  the  results  of  the  whole  investigation  from 
1900  to  1910. 

The  succession  of  crops  during  this  period  has  been  rye,  wheat,  clover,  com, 
cowpeas,  com,  potatoes,  rye,  and  luiy  (2  years).  The  results  show  that  the 
most  deficient  fertilizing  constituent  In  this  soil  Is  phosphoric  acid,  and  that 
this  must  be  supplied  before  either  nitrogen  or  potash  can  be  of  any  particular 
valua  Next  to  phosphoric  add,  nitrogen  Is  the  most  deficient  constituent  ex- 
cept In  case  of  potatoes,  which  were  more  benefited  by  applications  of  potash 
than  of  nitrogen.  The  results  with  lime  were  Inconclusive,  there  being  a  re- 
duction of  yield  when  this  material  was  first  applied,  but  an  Increase  In  later 
years.  Com  responded  more  favorably  to  stable  manure  than  to  commercial 
fertilizers,  while  with  cowpeas  the  reverse  was  true.  The  great  importance  of 
carefully  saving  and  using  manure  was  clearly  demonstrated  In  these  expwi- 
ments.  It  Is  also  shown  that  when  commercial  fertilizers  alone  are  used  these 
should  contain  all  three  fertilizing  constituents,  but  the  proportion  of  phos- 
phoric acid  should  be  especially  high. 

Inspection  and  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  W.  F.  Hand  ^  al 
{Mi8Bi88ippi  8ta,  Circ.  32,  pp.  55).— This  Is  the  first  of  a  proposed  series  of 
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tliree  circulars  giving  analyses  and  valuations  of  fertilizers  inspected  during  the 
season  of  1910-11.  The  circular  emphasizes  the  folly  of  buying  fertilizers 
'ivholly  on  the  basis  of  price  per  ton  and  of  using  low-grade  fertilizers. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  N.  W.  Lord  and  C.  E.  Thorne  (Ann.  Rpt,  Ohio  Bd. 
-^ffr,,  64  (1909),  pp.  S21-412). — ^Analyses  and  valuations  of  fertilizers  Inspected 
during  1909  are  reported,  with  the  text  and  a  summary  of  the  state  fertilizer 
law,  a  brief  discussion  on  the  use  of  fertilizers,  and  an  explanation  of  their 
valuation. 

AGRICTJITUEAL  BOTAITT. 

A  text-book  of  general  bacteriology,  E.  O.  JorDxVN  (Philadelphia  and  Lon- 
don, 1910,  2.  ed,,  rct\,  pp.  594+16,  figs.  162,  chart  1,  map  i).— This  is  a  second 
edition  of  this  book  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  827),  in  which  the  author  has  added 
several  new  sections.  Including  discussions  of  iron  and  sulphur  bacteria,  the 
relations  of  bacteria  to  the  higher  forms  of  life,  concentration  of  diphtheria 
antitoxin,  fermentation  of  sauerkraut,  bakery  fermentation,  retting  of  flax  and 
hemp,  bacterial  destruction  of  cellulose,  and  epidemic  infantile  paralysis. 

A  review  of  microbiologrical  agriculture,  E.  Kayser  (Bui.  Mens.  Off.  Ren- 
seig.  Agr.  IParis],  9  (1910),  No.  lU  PP-  1274-1 281). —Recent  works  on  industrial 
fermentation  (alcoholic,  etc.),  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  fermentation  products 
of  milk  are*  reviewed. 

On  bacteriologrical  soil  investigation  methods,  T.  Remt  and  G.  Rosinq 
{Centhl  Bakt.  [e*c.],  2.  Aht.,  29  (1911),  No.  IS,  pp.  36-77).— The  authors  give 
the  results  of  experiments  on  the  influence  that  the  chemical  elements  and 
physical  properties  of  the  Inoculating  soils  have  on  peptone  decomposition,  and 
the  possibility  of  using  the  peptone-decomposing  power  of  a  soil  as  a  measure 
of  its  ability  to  decompose  other  complex  nitrogenous  compounds. 

The  movements  of  nitrogen  in  the  soils  in  the  vicinity  of  Bome,  R. 
Perotti  (Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  8ci.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  19 
(1910),  II,  No.  12,  pp.  671-678). — ^As  a  result  of  investigations  and  experiments 
with  various  soils  with  reference  to  their  nitrogen  content,  the  author  claims 
that  the  fertility  of  soils  is  dependent  upon  their  ammoniflcation,  nitrification, 
denitrification,  and  nitrogen-fixation  ability,  as  determined  by  the  soil  micro- 
organisms present. 

Relation  of  certain  fungi  to  nitrogen  fixation,  B.  M.  Duggar  and  L.  Knud- 
•ON  (Science,  n.  ser.,  33  (1911),  No.  840,  p.  191).— The  authors  report  the 
results  of  two  series  of  experiments  involving  about  400  flask  cultures,  in  which 
the  following  fungi  were  used :  Coprinus  comatus,  Dwdalia  quercina,  Polyporus 
9ulphureus,  Trichoderma  lignicola,  and  Aspergillus  niger.  Nine  different  kinds 
of  culture  media  were  employed. 

The  nitrogen  determinations  indicate  that  no  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  oc- 
curred, except  possibly  in  certain  cultures  of  A.  niger.  On  the  contrary,  in 
many  cases  there  was  a  loss  of  nitrogen. 

Torula  bogoriensis  rubra,  a  new  nitrogen-fixing  yeast,  E.  de  -  Kruijff 
(Ann.  Jard.  Bot.  Buitcnzorg,  1910,  Sup.  3,  pt.  1,  pp.  93-96;  ahs.  in  Boi.  Centhl, 
114  (1910),  No.  19,  p.  489). — ^A  description  is  given  of  this  yeast,  which  was 
obtained  by  inoculating  a  solution  of  mannite  with  garden  soil.  The  author 
claims  that  it  Is  able  to  fix  free  nitrogen  and  to  produce  amylase  and  lipase, 
but  is  unable  to  ferment  glucose,  saccharose,  maltose,  and  galactose,  or  to 
form  alcohol. 

Influence  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  nutritive  solutions  on  the  de- 
velopment of  Azotobacter,  Helene  Krzemieniewska  (Bui.  Intemat.  Acad.  Sci. 
Cracovie,  CI.  Sci,  Math,  et  Nat.,  Ser.  B,  1910,  pp.  376-413;  ahs.  in  Jour.  qhem. 
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8oc,  [London],  98  (1910),  No,  577,  //,  p.  P87).— It  was  found  that  potaBslimi, 
calcium,  magnesium,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur  were  all  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Azotobacter.  A  deficiency  in  any  of  these  mineral  elements  of  the 
nutritive  solution  resulted  in  a  less  economical  utilization  of  the  dextrose  and 
a  consequent  decrease  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  fixed  p^  gram  of  dextrose. 
The  addition  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  magnesium  compounds  above  certain 
limits  was  found  to  act  injuriously  on  the  Azotobacter. 

The  influence  of  the  culture  media  on  the  formation  of  diastase  by  molds, 
K.  Saito  (Wchnschr.  Brati.,  27  (1910),  No.  16,  pp.  18U18S;  a6«.  in  Bot.  CetUbL, 
m  (1910),  No.  2i,  pp.  618,  619).— The  results  are  giv^  of  experiments  on  the 
formation  of  diastase  by  AspergUlus  oryz(g  when  grown  on  different  nutritive 
media. 

It  was  found  that  the  source  of  the  nitrogen  supply  had  great  influence  oo 
the  amount  of  diastase  formed.  Nutritive  media  with  organic  nitrogen  com- 
pounds, such  as  peptone,  tyrosin,  leucin,  etc.,  gave  good  results,  but  this  was 
not  the  case  when  inorganic  acids,  such  as  ammonium  chlorid,  anrnKmioiD 
sulphate,  ammonium  nitrate,  etc,  were  used.  The  source  of  the  carbon  supply 
had  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  diastase  by  the  mold. 

The  translocation  of  carbohydrates  in  plants,  S.  Mangham  (8oi.  Prog. 
Twentieth  Cent.,  5  (1910),  No.  18,  pp.  256-285,  figs.  16;  5  (1911),  No.  19,  pp. 
457-479,  figs.  S). — ^The  author  gives  a  summary  of  literature  relative  to  the 
path  of  the  translocation  current  and  describes  his  experiments  on  the  tranfl^ 
location  of  sugara 

From  a  histological  and  anatomical  study  he  concludes  that  sugars  pass  from 
the  chlorophyll  tissues  of  the  leaf  into  the  bundle  sheaths  of  the  finer  veins 
and  are  thence  removed  by  the  sieve  tubes.  Physiological  experiments  seem 
to  confirm  this  conclusion. 

The  author  reports  that  the  use  of  Fehling's  solution  in  his  investigations 
was  unsatisfactory  as  a  test,  and  he  recommends  the  method  introduced  by 
Senft,  by  which  osazones  of  the  sugars  are  formed.  These  are  said  to  be 
easily  seen  and  are  permanent  in  glycerin.  The  sieve  tubes  were  frequently 
conspicuous  on  account  of  the  bright  yellow  osazones  when  none  were  to  be 
found  in  the  surrounding  parenchyma. 

Work  is  in  progress  with  some  of  the  lower  plants  to  determine  how  far  the 
sieve  tubes  serve  to  conduct  carbohydrates. 

A  bibliography  on  the  translocation  of  carbohydrates  is  appended. 

BOle  of  redaction  processes  in  the  respiration  of  plants,  W.  Zaleski  (Ber. 
Dent.  Bot.  Oeaell.,  28  (1910),  No.  7,  pp.  319-S29;  aha.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc 
[Lofklon],  98  (1910),  No.  577,  II,  p.  PP(?).— According  to  investigations  of  the 
author  the  reducing  power  of  various  seeds,  as  indicated  by  methylene  bine, 
was  found  to  be  greatest  in  peas  and  least  in  cereals  and  oil-bearing  seeds,  while 
wheat  and  lupines  occupied  an  intermediate  position.  There  is  claimed  to  be 
a  certain  parallelism  between  the  anaerobiose  and  the  reducing  power  of  seeds, 
since  anaerobiose  is  highest  in  leguminous  seeds  and  lowest  in  cereal  and  oil 
seeds. 

Acid  salts  were  found  to  depress  the  reducing  power  of  peas.  Neutral  salts 
and  sodium  selenite  acted  still  more  unfavorably,  while  alkalis,  especially  the 
dibasic  phosphates,  stimulated  the  reduction  process. 

The  relation  between  chlorophyll  and  photosynthetic  energy,  W.  N.  Luw- 
MENKO  (Trudy  Imp.  8.  Peterh.  Ohshch.  Eatestvo.  (Trav.  8oc.  Imp.  Nat.  St. 
Peter  ah.),  41  (1910),  III,  No.  1-2,  pp.  266,  fig  a.  P).— The  author  has  sought  to 
establish  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  chlorophyll  anc^  the  photosynthetic 
energy  of  plants. 
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It  was  fonnd  that  photosynthesis  begins  as  soon  as  the  minimum  of  light  ab- 
sorption has  been  attained,  provided  there  is  already  present  a  minimum  of 
chlorophyll.  The  minimum  of  light  required  for  photosynthesis  varies,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  chlorophyll  the  less  being  the  light  requirement  The 
energy  of  photosynthesis  is  said  to  increase  with  the  amount  of  chlorophyll  up 
to  a  maximum,  which  is  attained  only  in  young  leaves,  older  ones  accumulating 
an  amount  of  chloropliyll  in  excess  of  their  absorbing  power  in  bright  light 
Too  strong  light  causes  a  diminution  in  the  eiergy  of  photosynthesis,  the  de- 
crease being  more  rapid  as  the  chlorophyll  content  and  the  external  tempera- 
ture increase.  The  maximum  of  photosynthesis  coincides  with  an  optimum  of 
Illumination,  but  the  light  optimum  decreases  with  an  increase  in  chlorophyll. 
No  direct  relation  was  found  l)etween  the  temperature  and  chlorophyll  cont^it 
as  affecting  photosynthesis.  The  specific  energy  of  photosynthesis  in  various 
species  of  plants  is  not  directly  influenced  by  the  amount  of  chlorophyll  present, 
although  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  pigment  diminishes  ^e  activity  of  the 
chloropliyll  tissues  of  the  plant 

In  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  production  of  dry  matter  and 
chlorophyll  in  plants  under  different  degrees  of  illumination,  it  was  found  that 
the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxid  attained  its  maximum  under  red  light  and 
its  minimum  under  green  light  On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  dry  mat- 
ter was  at  its  minimum  under  the  red  light  and  its  maximum  under  blue  and 
violet  radiations.  The  production  of  dry  matter  under  the  red  and  yellow  light 
was  less  than  the  maximum  energy  of  carbon  dioxid  decomposition  under  these 
illuminations.  This  apparently  Indicates  two  stages  in  photosynthesis,  the 
first  of  which  is  characterized  by  the  carl)on  dioxid  decomposition  and  liberation 
of  oxygen,  and  the  second  in  which  there  are  photochemical  reactions  connected 
with  the  trane^rtation  and  utilization  of  elaborated  material.  It  is  probable 
that  the  chlorophyll  grain  assists  in  the  second  stage  and  that  the  more  refran- 
gible rays  of  light  furnish  the  energy  in  this  case. 

The  production  of  dry  matter  under  white  light  increases  with  the  illumina- 
tion and  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxid  up  to  a  maximum,  after  which  it 
falls,  although  the  carbon  dioxid  decomposition  may  still  increase.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  optimum  of  light  for  the  production  of  dry  matter  in  plants  is 
lower  than  that  for  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxid.  An  excess  of  light 
absorbed  by  a  leaf  diminishes  its  production  of  dry  matter.  The  unfavorable 
infiuence  of  too  great  illumination  is  probably  due  to  a  retarding  action  of  the 
tran^)ortatlon  and  utilization  of  the  organic  materials  elaborated  by  the  chloro- 
phyll tissues. 

The  production  of  chlorophyll  in  a  plant  is  regulated  by  the  character  of  its 
illumination.  It  increases  with  the  light  up  to  a  maximum,  after  which  it  di- 
minishes as  the  light  increases.  The  maximum  production  of  dry  matter  is 
attained  under  an  Illumination  that  becomes  more  feeble  as  the  chlorophyll  con- 
tent is  increased.  With  a  given  plant  the  maximum  dry  weight  is  produced 
nnder  different  degrees  of  light  intensity,  depending  on  the  chloropliyll  content 
of  the  chloroleucites.  A  plant  is  able  within  certain  limits  to  adapt  itself  to 
light  by  increasing  or  reducing  the  amount  of  chlorophyll  to  correspond  to  the 
strength  of  the  light  This  adaptation  can  not  be  effected  except  during  the 
development  of  the  leaves. 

Two  physiological  types  may  be  recognized  among  plants,  those  which  pro- 
duce little  chlorophyll  and  have  a  high  light  requirement,  and  those  which 
form  large  quantities  of  chlorophyll  and  as  a  result  are  able  to  grow  in  com- 
paratively feeble  illumination.  Plants  require  for  the  maximum  production  of 
dry  matter  less  light  at  a  high  temperature  than  at  a  lower  one,  light  and  tem- 
perature within  certain  limits  replacing  one  another.    Photosynthesis  is  a 
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physiological  function  in  the  nutrition  of  the  green  plant  which  is  regulated  by 
the  plant  itself.  Plants  utilize  chlorophyll  as  a  sensibilizer  by  which  they 
adapt  their  chlorophyll  apparatus  to  the  environment  in  which  they  grow. 

An  extended  bibliography  is  app^ided  to  the  articla 

The  action  of  light  on  chlorophyll,  P.  A.  Dangeabd  (CompU  Rend,  Acad. 
Sci.  [Parifi],  151  (1910),  No,  26,  pp.  J.58e-;59S).— Attention  is  called  to  the  effect 
of  light  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll.  By  means  of  a  simple  con- 
trivance  the  author  was  able  to  expose  the  solution  to  a  pure  spectrum  for  a 
period  of  8  days,  and  the  decoloration  took  place  immediately  in  that  part  of 
the  spectrum  which  corresponds  to  the  principal  absorption  band  of  chlorophyll, 
followed  later  by  bleaching  in  the  neighboring  regions  which  corre^K>nd  to  the 
other  absorption  bands.  The  chlorophyll  was  not  decolored  in  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  spectrum,  although  it  remained  for  8  days  subject  to  the  effect  of 
light 

The  action  of  different  colored  light  on  plants,  C^  Flasimabion  {Bui  Mem. 
Off,  Renscig.  Agr,  [Paris],  9  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  1261-1264) -—lii  continnati<Mi  of 
investigations  begun  by  the  author  in  18d4,  a  report  is  given  on  the  observa- 
tions carried  on  during  the  past  2  years  on  the  effect  of  different  colored  light 
on  the  translocation  of  albuminoids  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  529).  The  first  year's 
results,  in  which  it  appeared  that  a  greater  Increase  in  nitrogen  took  place 
under  the  colored  than  under  the  clear  glass  and  that  this  increase  was  greater 
under  those  colors  which  least  stimulated  chlorophyll  production,  have  been 
confirmed  by  subsequent  investigations. 

In  connection  with  these  studies  some  observations  were  made  upon  chrysan- 
themums In  which  plants  grown  under  different  colored  screens  were  found  to 
behave  very  differently  in  relation  to  the  size,  form,  and  color  of  their  flowers. 

Experiments  on  the  fall  and  renewal  of  leaves,  G.  Flammabion  {BvL  Mens, 
Off,  Renscig,  Agr.  [Paris],  9  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  1272-1273) ,— In  experim«its 
begun  in  1891,  the  author  by  means  of  different  colored  screens  has  undertake 
to  influence  the  fall  and  renewal  of  leaves  of  one  of  the  common  oaks.  The 
plants  were  grown  in  pots,  and  by  means  of  protection  from  freezing  he  has 
been  successful  in  developing  a  form  of  the  oak  which  does  not  lose  its  leaves 
in  autumn,  the  new  leaves  being  put  out  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  old  ones.  The 
persistence  of  the  leaves  is  especially  noted  under  certain  illuminations. 

Influence  of  temperature  on  the  phenomena  of  growth,  J.  Loisel  {BuL 
Mem.  Off.  Renseig.  Agr.  [Paris],  9  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  1267-1272) .—The  author 
reviews  some  of  the  theories  relative  to  the  temperature  requirements  of  plants 
and  presents  data  on  the  period  of  leafing  and  flowering  of  a  number  of  species 
preliminary  to  an  extended  study  of  the  relation  between  temperature  duration 
and  phases  of  development  of  planta 

The  induced  maturity  of  seeds,  P.  'MAzt  {Compt,  Rend.  Acad,  Sci.  [Paris], 
151  {1910).  No,  26,  pp,  1S8S-1S86),— The  author  states  that  seeds  of  maize  or 
peas  taken  from  the  ear  or  from  the  pod  at  a  time  when  they  contain  from  50 
to  CO  per  cent  of  water  will  not  germinate  under  conditions  favorable  to  plant 
growth,  but  that  if  dried  in  the  air  for  several  days  they  will  germinate  and 
give  rise  to  normal  plants. 

In  considering  the  reason  for  this,  3  theories  are  propounded,  (1)  that  there 
Is  an  oxidation  of  material  In  the  seed  which  Is  capable  of  maintaining  the 
embryo  In  a  latent  stage,  (2)  that  a  chemical  condensation  takes  place  which 
modifies  the  composition  of  the  cell  sap,  and  (3)  that  there  is  an  evaporation 
of  the  volatile  material  In  the  seed  that  would  tend  to  retard  the  growth  of 
the  embryo.  The  third  theory  Is  considered  the  most  possible  one,  and  tlie 
author  shows  that  seeds  which  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  ethyl 
aldehyde  In  the  fresh  state  lose  this  upon  dryhig,  and  further  that  dry  seeds 
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placed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  alcohol  will  not  germinate  except  as  certain  molds 
are  preeent  which  destroy  the  alcohol  and  thus  assist  in  stimulating  the  devel- 
oinnent  of  the  embryo. 

The  nature  and  uses  of  hard  seeds,  Bebtha  Rees  (Jour.  Dept,  Agr,  Victoria, 
8  (1910).  No.  12,  pp.  770-775,  pi.  i ) .—Attrition  is  called  to  the  fact  that  many 
leguminous  plants  have  seeds  which  on  account  of  their  slow  germination  are 
designated  as  hard  seeds,  and  that  these  plants  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a 
hi^er  percentage  of  hard  seeds  when  grown  in  a  dry  climate  than  in  a  moist 
one.  The  author  discusses  the  various  theories  relating  to  the  nongermina- 
tion  of  these  seeds  and  describes  the  experiments  of  Jean  White  (E.  S.  R.,  20, 
p.  629)  in  which  it  was  found  that  seeds  have  an  impermeable  membrane  con- 
sisting of  a  cuticularlzed  layer  that  prevents  the  entrance  of  water. 

The  author  has  examined  the  seeds  of  a  considerable  number  of  leguminous 
and  other  plants,  and  found  that  with  the  exception  of  canna  there  was  a  well-' 
defined  cuticle  outside  the  palisade  cells.  This  cuticular  layer  is  believed  to  be 
formed  by  the  laying  down  of  waxy  or  fatty  substance  in  the  cell  wall  and  to 
consist  of  the  original  cell  wall  permeated  through  and  through  with  particles 
of  wax.  The  action  of  abrasion,  hot  water,  and  chemicals  upon  this  layer  is 
described. 

On  the  retention  of  mineral  matter  taken  up  by  annual  plants  durlncr 
growth,  G.  Andbe  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  151  {1910),  No.  26,  pp. 
IS78-1382). — ^The  author  has  made  a  study  of  beans,  white  lupines,  and  pinks 
from  the  beginning  of  their  growth  to  maturity,  and  finds  that  they  retain 
practically  all  the  mineral  materials  taken  from  the  soil. 

The  data  for  the  pinks  are  given  in  detail.  The  plants  were  analyzed  at  5 
periods  of  growth,  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  magnesia,  and  potash 
being  determined.  There  was  found  to  be  a  constant  increase  in  the  fresh 
weight  of  the  plants  up  to  the  flowering  period,  after  which  there  was  a  loss. 
The  dry  matter  and  ash,  however,  continued  to  increase  until  after  maturity, 
when  the  leaves  had  become  completely  dry.  An  examination  of  the  ash  and 
nitrogen  showed  a  steady  increase  up  to  the  period  of  fruiting,  when  the  mag- 
nesia became  constant  and  there  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  proportion  of 
pho^horic  acid.  In  the  case  of  the  phosphoric  acid  it  is  thought  that  the 
plants  did  not  take  any  of  this  substance  from  the  soil  after  the  setting  of  the 
seed  and  that  the  loss  represents  the  amount  required  for  their  development 
The  increase  in  lime  and  potash  is  said  to  indicate  that  the  plant  continues  to 
take  mineral  materials  from  the  soil  throughout  all  stages  of  development 

The  increased  tolerance  of  maize  to  boron,  H.  Agxtlhon  (Compt.  Rend. 
Acad.  Sd.  [Paris],  151  (1910),  No.  26,  pp.  1S82,  1585).— In  a  previous  publi- 
cation (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  230)  the  author  has  shown  the  optimum  amount  of 
boron  which  plants  will  endure.  Subsequent  investigations  carried  on  with 
maize  indicate  that  plants  may  accustom  themselves  to  still  greater  quantities 
of  boron  and  that  this  increased  resistance  is  transmitted.  In  his  experim^its 
the  progeny  of  the  second  generation  of  maize  was  able  to  withstand  quantities 
of  boron  that  were  toxic  to  check  plants. 

Obsenrations  on  the  biology  and  pathology  of  sterility  in  the  olive,  L. 
Prbi  (Atti  R.  Accad.  Lincei,  Rend.  CI.  8ci.  Fis.,  Mat  e  Nat.,  5.  ser.,  19  (1910), 
II,  No.  12,  pp.  668-671). — In  a  general  discussion  of  the  probable  causes  for 
the  shedding  of  immature  olive  fruits,  the  author  suggests  that  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  during  the  formation  of  the  sexual  organs  of  the 
olive  flowers  is  probably  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  a  large  percentage  of 

aborted  ovaries. 

• 
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Th«  proi>ortion8  of  lime  to  macrnesia  in  the  soil,  and  their  relation  to 
nutrition  in  citnu  trees,  R.  R.  Swowden  (Proc.  Fruit  Grower s'  Conv.  CaL,  91 
(1010),  pjK  76-82).— The  author  claims  to  have  traced  several  cases  of  mal- 
nntritlon,  and  specifically  of  incipient  chlorosis  or  "mottled  leaf"  in  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  to  an  excessive  proportion  of  magnesia  to  the  lime  in  the  soil 
A  chemical  examination  of  the  ash  from  diseased  lemon  tree  leaves  showed  a 
potash  content  2.5  times  tliat  in  healthy  leaves  and  a  phosphoric  acid  content 
11.5  times  as  much,  while  the  lime  showed  a  decided  decline  due,  apparently, 
to  an  excess  of  the  magnesia  in  the  soil  compared  to  the  lime  available. 

The  more  rapid  depletion  of  lime  than  magnesia  by  the  processes  of  nntri- 
tion  apparently  explains  the  fact  tliat  many  citrus  trees  after  flourishing  for  a 
time  ultimately  show  the  effects  of  this  relative  exhaustion  of  lime.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  addition  of  lime  to  such  soils  would  prove  profitable. 

The  effect  ofjcement  dust  on  citrus  trees,  S.  B.  Parish  (Plant  World,  IS 
(1910),  No.  12^ pp.  288-^91),— The  author  describes  the  condition  of  citnw 
trees  in  the  vicinity  of  cement  works  not  far  from  San  BemardlDo,  CaL  The 
dust  from  these  works  is  said  to  be  detected  at  a  distance  of  3  miles,  but  its 
seriously  Injurious  effects  are  limited  to  a  radius  of  about  1  mile. 

Investigations  by  means  of  glass  plates  coated  with  vaseline  indicated  that 
the  annual  deposit  of  dust  per  acre  in  the  orchards  near  the  mills  amounted  to 
from  2.39  to  3.18  tons.  A  microscopic  examination  showed  that  the  dust  was 
deposited  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves  and  that  the  stomata  were  not 
clogged,  and  there  was  consequently  no  evidence  of  interference  with  respira- 
tion or  transpiration.  The  cement  covering  of  the  leaves,  however,  by  absorb- 
ing dew  forms  a  hard,  opaque  coating  on  the  leaves,  and  this  doubtless  greatly 
reduces  their  assimilating  power.  T^^here  observations  were  made  of  deciduous 
trees  but  slight  injury  was  noted  in  comparison  with  citrus  trees. 

Some  data  are  given  relative  to  the  apparent  effect  of  the  establlshm^it  of 
these  cement  works  on  the  indigenous  fiora,  a  considerable  number  of  plants 
which  formerly  were  abundant  having  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

An  effect  of  cement  dust  on  orange  trees,  G.  J.  Piebcb  (PUmt  Worid,  IS 
(1910),  No.  12,  pp.  283-288). —The  author  describes  his  observations  on  the 
effect  of  cement  dust  on  orange  trees  in  southern  California,  the  presence  of  a 
coating  of  cement  deposited  from  cement  works  on  the  orange  leaves  resulting 
In  the  reduction  of  starch  in  the  me^ophyll  cells  to  a  very  considerable  extent 

The  observations  confirm  those  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  29)  as  to 
the  possible  injury,  and  the  author  states  that  the  more  or  less  permanent  coat- 
ing of  leaves  which  persist  for  2  or  3  years,  or  possibly  longer,  with  an  opaque 
crust,  will  produce  a  much  greater  and  more  continuous  effect  than  a  covering 
on  annual  leaves,  as  described  in  the  previous  publication. 

Natural  vegetation  as  an  indicator  of  the  capabilities  of  land  for  crop 
production  in  the  Great  Plains  area,  H.  L.  Shantz  (U,  8.  Dept.  Affr.,  Bur. 
Plant  Indus.  Bui.  201,  pp.  100,  pis.  6,  figs.  23).— A  study  was  made  of  the  nat- 
ural vegetation  of  the  Great  Plains  area  to  determine  whether  it  would  fbrm 
a  basis  for  a  proper  classification  of  the  land  for  crop  production.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  character  of  the  natural  plant  cover  can  be  used  as  a  reliable 
indicator  of  the  conditions  favorable  or  unfavorable  for  crop  production,  pro- 
vided the  relations  between  the  vegetation  and  the  environment  are  correctly 
interpreted. 

On  the  Great  Plains  a  pure  short-grass  cover  Indicates  a  condition  of  con- 
siderable run-off  and  of  limited  water  penetration,  the  presence  of  the  short 
grass  being  due  to  a  growing  season  that  is  shortened  by  the  limitation  of  the 
water  supply.    Wire-grass  land  is  characterized  by  a  deeper  penetration  of  the 
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rainfall  because  of  tbe  lighter  texture  of  the  soil.  On  wire-grass  land  during 
favorable  years  the  crop  production  is  almost  as  good  as  on  short-grass  land, 
and  daring  dry  years  much  better  crops  are  produced  on  wire-grass  land  than 
on  tbe  other  type.  On  bunch-grass  land  the  soil  texture  is  such  as  to  Insure 
the  penetration  of  practically  all  the  water  that  falls.  Crop  growth  on  this 
land  Is  much  less  luxuriant  than  on  the  short-grass  land  when  the  latter  Is 
well  supplied  with  moisture,  but  in  the  ordinary  season  crops  on  bunch-grass 
land  seldom  suffer  from  drought,  having  a  larger  storage  reservoir  to  draw 
upon. 

In  general,  crop  failures  are  said  to  occur  oftenest  on  short-grass  land  and 
least  often  on  bunch-grass  land,  but  from  the  visible  characters  of  the  soil  set- 
tlers are  disposed  to  select  the  short-grass  land,  leaving  the  bunch-grass  land 
for  later  occupancy. 

The  economic  significance  of  natural  cross-fertilization  in  India,  A. 
Howard,  Gabbielle  L.  C.  Howard,  and  A.  Rahman  {Mem,  Dept,  Agr,  India, 
Bot,  8er.,  3  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  281-3S0,  pis.  13).— The  authors  record  observa- 
tions on  the  natural  crossing  of  a  number  of  prominent  Indian  plants  and 
discuss  the  significance  of  naturally  produced  hybrids  on  the  Improvement  of 
crops. 

In  every  case  Individual  plants  were  grown,  and  at  least  5  distinct  natural 
crosses  of  wheat  and  several  of  peas,  both  of  Pisum  arvense  and  P.  sativum, 
vetches,  and  beans  were  found,  but  none  of  barley,  lentils,  chick-peas,  or  crota- 
laria.  All  of  these  plants  are  supposed  to  be  close  fertilized  and  natural  cross- 
ing is  believed  to  \>e  quite  rare.  Of  the  crops  which  have  open  flowers,  such 
as  tobacco,  Ambari  hemp,  flax,  sesame,  cotton,  and  poppy,  natural  crosses  were 
found  to  be  quite  common.  Of  the  monoecious  and  dioecious  plants  Investigated 
natural  crossing  is  said  to  be  very  frequent ;  In  fact,  It  is  difficult  to  prevent 

The  bearing  that  natural  crosses  have  on  plant  breeding  and  on  the  intro- 
duction of  plants  In  any  new  locality  Is  discussed,  and  the  authors  advise  the 
study  of  aberent  forms,  many  of  wlilch  are  liable  to  be  Mendellan  combina- 
tions Attention  Is  also  called  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  plants  from  foreign 
pollen  in  breeding  experiments. 

Notes  on  the  cultivation  of  an  edible  mushroom,  L.  Matruchot  (Oom^t 
Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  151  {1910),  No.  26,  pp.  1376-1378,  fig.  i).— The  author 
describes  a  method  by  which  he  has  secured  pure  fruiting  cultures  of  Pleuroius 
comucopioides. 

Seeds  and  plants  imported  during  the  period  from  October  1  to  December 
31,  1909.— Inventory  No.  21  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  205, 
pp.  54)' — ^This  Is  an  Inventory  of  about  400  miscellaneous  introductions  by  the 
Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introductions. 

FIELD  CEOFS. 

Growing  crops  in  western  Nebraska,  W.  P.  Sntder  and  W.  W.  Bxtrr  {^e- 
hraska  8ta.  Bui.  118,  pp.  5-69,  figs.  17).— A  revision  of  Bulletin  109  (B.  S.  R., 
21,  p.  129),  Including  results  for  1909  and  1910. 

In  1909  winter  wheat  on  bench  land  ranged  in  yield  from  22.8  bu.  per  acre 
when  sown  September  30  to  42.8  bu.  when  sown  September  14.  During  the 
period  1907-1910  "  summer  tilled  land  produced  6  bu.  per  acre  more  than  twice 
that  produced  on  the  land  not  summer  tilled,"  but  seed  Is  required  for  only  one 
crop  in  two  years  In  case  of  alternate  summer  tillage. 

Plats  receiving  thin  seeding  stooled  sufficiently  to  malce  up  for  any  deficiency 
in  the  amount  of  seed  when  seed  bed  and  soil  moisture  conditions  were  fovor- 
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able.    The  principal  results  of  tests  of  various  rates  of  seeding  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Yields  secured  with  the  more  successful  rates  of  seeding. 


Grain. 


Rates 
tested. 


Optimam 
rate. 


Period. 


Avei 


Lveram 


Winter  wheat . . 

Do 

Spring  wheat . . 

Oats 

Common  bariey 
Hoil-lefis  bariey 
Bmmer 


Peckt. 
2,3,4,  and  5 
2,3,4,  and  5 

2, 4,  and  5 

2,4,6,  and  8 

2,4,6.  and  8 

2, 4,  and  6 

2, 4, 6,  and  8 


PlBCkS. 

5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
6 


1906-1910 
1907-1910 
1907-1910 
1907-1910 
1907-1910 
1907-1910 
1906-1909 


BnAds. 
47.2 
49.0 

2L6 
47.4 
24.4 
12.8 
t&l 


In  1909  winter  wheat  on  sod  land  yielded  40.5  bu.  per  acre  when  seeded 
October  22  as  compared  with  36.8  bu.  when  seeded  September  21.  On  summer 
tilled  land  it  yielded  40.9  bu.  when  seeded  September  14  as  compared  with  22^ 
bu.  when  seeded  September  30.  In  1910  on  summer  tilled  land  the  yield  fol- 
lowing sowing  September  15  was  from  5  to  22  bu.  higher  than  that  following 
seeding  on  earlier  or  later  dates.  Spring  wheat  sown  April  1  produced  higher 
yields  than  when  sown  at  any  later  date  in  1909,  and  that  sown  March  17 
excelled  later  seedings  in  1910.  The  higher  yields  secured  in  variety  tests  are 
indicated  in  the  following  table: 

The  higher  yields  obtained  in  variety  tests. 


Kind  of  grain. 


Variety. 


No.  of 
varieties 
inte&t. 


Period. 


Average 
yield- 


Winter  wheat 

Do 

Spring  wheat. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oats 

Bariey 


Turkey  red 

Kharkov , 

Kahla 

Velvet  chaflf 

No.  2069,  durum 

Velvet  chaff 

Kherson 

Ck)nimon 


190&-1910 
1905-1910 

1909 

1909 

1910 

1910 
1901-1910 
1909-1910 


Biukds. 
46.75 
«.» 

S16 
81.5 
8.0 
16 
S7.5 
14.4 


"  The  average  results  of  the  3  seasons  .  .  .  indicate  that  drilling  increased  the 
yield  of  spring  wheat  7.4  bu.  per  acre,  of  barley  7.7  bu.  per  acre,  of  oats  10.7 
bu.  per  acre,  and  of  emmer  10.8  bu.  per  acre."  The  results  of  other  tests  of 
methods  are  indicated  in  the  following  table : 

Effect  of  various  treatments  on  yield. 


Grain. 

Treatment. 

Period. 

Average 
yield. 

Spring  wheat 

Spring  plowed  wheat  stubble 

1907-1910 
1907-1910 
1907-1910 
1907-1910 
1907-1910 
1907-1910 
1907-1910 
1907-1910 
1907-1910 
1907-1910 

19.S 

Do 

Fall  plowed  wheat  stubble 

las 

Do 

Disked  com  stubble 

18.1 

Do 

A  It^rnatf^  fluniTnpT  tillage 

27.1 

Oats 

Spring  plowed  oatstubble. 

27.0 

Do 

DiftkcKl  com  stubble 

29.6 

Do 

Fall  plowed  oat  stubble 

SSil 

Do 

Alternate  summer  tillaee 

4&.5 

Com. 

After  com  on  spring  plowing  ....             

^% 

Do 

After  com  on  fall  plowing 1 

22.5 
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Grain. 

Treatment. 

Period. 

Average 
yield. 

Com 

After  spring  grain  on  spring  plowing 

1907-1910 
1907-1910 
1907-1910 
1907-1910 
1907-1910 
1907-1910 
1907-1910 
1907-1910 
1907-1910 
1907-1910 
1907-1910 
1907-1910 

BxuheU. 
18.6 

Do 

Do 

Barley 

Do 

Do 

Do... 

Kherson  oats 

Common  barley 

HuU-leas  barley 

Emmer 

Durum  wheat 

After  spring  grain  on  fall  plowing 

18.7 

Alternating  with  summer  ullage 

25.8 

Spring  plowed  barley  stubble ." 

23.6 

Disked  com  land 

21.2 

Fall  plowed  barley  stubble 

26.6 

Alternate  snmmer  tillaire 

89.1 

Drilled  on  disked  com  stubble 

88.6 

do 

36.8 

do 

18.4 

do 

84.9 

do 

23.4 

During  the  period  1906-1910  liste<i  corn  excelled  surface-planted  com  in 
yield  by  from  6  to  8.5  bu.  per  acre  except  in  1909  when  the  poor  stand  of  listed 
corn  made  Its  yield  9.1  bu.  per  acre  lower  than  the  surface-planted  crop. 
Sorghum  sgwn  broadcast  with  the  press  drill  averaged  4.77  tons  of  forage  per 
acre  during  1905-1910. 

Alfalfa  seeded  in  1902  gave  an  annual  yield  in  1908,  1909,  and  1910  of  about 

2.5  tons  per  acre  each  year.  A  field  which  had  never  been  pastured  yielded 
2.79  tons  per  acre  in  1910,  that  pastured  by  hogs  yielded  2.59  tons,  and  that 
pastured  by  horses  2.63  tons.  In  a  test  of  alfalfa  seed  grown  in  19  different 
environments  In  various  (;ountries,  Nebraska-grown  seed  produced  the  largest 
yield. 

A  table  states  the  water  content  in  the  6  successive  ft  of  soil  beneath  the 
surface  at  seeding  and  harvest  time  on  plats  of  summer-tilled  oats,  com,  and 
wheat  in  1908,  1909,  and  1910.  At  each  seeding  time  the  soil  contained  ap- 
proximately all  the  water  it  would  retain.  At  harvest  time  the  oat  field  had 
lost  the  moisture  from  the  first  4  ft  and  that  in  the  lower  2  ft.  had  not  been 
much  reduced.  The  same  effect  was  noted  in  corn  fields  but  less  clearly,  while 
in  the  winter  wheat  field  "  the  moisture  content  of  the  first  6  ft  was  reduced 
to  the  point  where  plants  could  not  take  much  more." 

A  map,  charts,  and  tables  present  meteorological  data. 

[Alfalfa,  clover,  small  grain,  potato,  and  rotation  tests  in  North  Dakota], 
Li.  R.  Waldron  (North  Dakota  8ta,,  Bpt.  Dickinson  Suhsta,  1910,  pp,  8-42, 
45-60,  76-78,  figs,  12,  charts  5).— A  progress  report  is  given  of  tests  of  different 
rates  of  sowing  alfalfa  in  drills  for  seed  production.  A  continuation  of  work 
on  the  hardiness  of  alfalfa  already  summarized  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  727)  indicates 
that  during  the  severe  winter  of  1908-9  the  average  killing  of  the  surviving 
strains  was  72.7  per  cent  During  1909-10  the  killing  of  the  same  strains 
amounted  to  39.4  per  cent,  and  that  of  2  strains  of  Orimm  alfalfa  to  3.1  and 

1.6  per  cent  respectively. 

Progress  reports  are  given  of  a  test  of  the  effect  of  continued  self-pollination 
of  alfalfa,  of  crosses  between  Medicago  falcata  and  M,  sativa,  and  of  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  cross  M.  ruthenica  and  sweet  clover  with  ordinary  alfalfa. 
Sickle  lucem  (Jf.  falcata)  tested  in  rows  yielded  1,862  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre 
and  produced  roots  8  ft.  or  more  long,  which  the  author  regards  as  indicative 
of  drought  resistance.  A  nearby  Grimm  plat  on  better  soil  yielded  2,855  lbs. 
of  hay  at  the  first  cutting.  The  author  finds  that  sickle  lucem  (M.  falcata) 
produces  but  one  hay  crop  per  season,  and  that  the  seed  shatters  badly  and 
contains  a  large  i)ercentage  of  hard  seed  which  must  be  scratched  by  special 
machines  to  produce  germination.  He  regards  M,  ruthenica  as  devoid  of 
promise  under  conditions  at  the  station.    Clover  seeded  in  1909  produced  during 
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June,  1910,  yields  ranglog  from  1,781  to  2,840  lbs.  of  cared  hay  per  acra  The 
seed  which  originally  came  from  South  Dakota  produced  higher  yields  thaD 
that  from  Ohio,  England,  Russia,  or  Switzerland. 

In  a  test  of  pollination  of  clover  9  per  cent  of  the  heads  of  the  carefully 
screened  control  plat  produced  seed,  as  compared  with  53.6  per  cent  under 
Held  conditions,  2.4  of  those  with  which  butterflies  and  motiis  were  screened  in, 
and  45.7  per  cent  in  the  enclosure  in  which  bumblebees  were  placed.  During 
1008-1910  the  3-year  average  yields  of  timothy,  slender  wheat  grass,  and  brome 
grass  were  1,856,  2,267,  and  2,149  lbs.  per  acre  respectively.  In  the  same  test 
tall  meadow  oat  grass  winterkilled  and  Bromus  erecius  failed  to  start 

No.  487,  the  highest  yielding  durum,  produced  24.4  bu.  per  acre  but  was  a 
poor  milling  wheat.  Ghlrka,  No.  1537,  produced  27.3  bu.  but  gave  a  low  yldd 
in  1909.  It  appears  remarkable  in  drought  resistance  but  very  subject  to  the 
diseases  prevalent  in  moist  years. 

Turkey  Red  winter  wheat  sown  on  summer  fallow  or  rich  sandy  loam  yidded 
19  bu.  per  acre  when  sown  on  September  3,  as  compared  with  18.2  bu.  sown  oo 
the  same  date  on  undisked  barley  stubble.  Sowing  on  fallow  August  5  and 
September  13  resulted  in  yields  of  4.6  and  23  bu.  per  acre  respectively. 

Observations  of  wheat  protection  by  drifted  snow  Indicate  that  "after  tiie 
cold  wave  the  least  Injured  plants  were  at  the  point  of  greatest  snow  ^eg^ 
and  the  more  Injured  ones  were  disposed  in  concentric  circles  around  this 
point  At  the  edge  of  the  snow  drift  the  plants  would  be  nearly  or  quite  dead." 
On  one  plat  gullies  were  formed  by  washing  rain.  •*  The  live  wheat  of  this 
plat  grew  in  gullies  from  1  to  2  in.  deep."  The  author  regards  this  as  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  melting  snow  washed  away  soil  from  the  roots  of  wheat  in  this 
gully,  resulting  in  aeration.  During  the  period  1906-1910  durum,  Fife  and  Blue 
Stem  wheats  averaged  26,  23.9,  and  20  bu.  per  acre  respectively.  The  com- 
parative drought  resistance  is  expressed  by  the  5-year  average  ratio  of  durum 
to  Fife  and  Blue  Stem  of  1 : 1.17. 

Among  oat  varieties  Kherson,  Sixty  Day,  and  Early  Mountain  produced  tbe 
highest  yields  of  46.2,  45,  and  43.7  bu.  per  acre  respectively.  Early  Mountain 
yielded  well  under  favorable  moisture  conditions  but  appeared  Inferior  to  others 
in  resistance.    The  conditions  of  the  test  were  favorable  for  early  maturing  oats. 

A  barley  test  was  conducted  on  spring  disked  and  harrowed  com  stubble 
seeded  April  20  by  a  single  disk  drill.  The  highest  yields  were  produced  by  the 
6-rowed  barley  Galtami,  No.  575,  and  the  2-rowed  Hannchen,  No.  531,  38.3  and 
35.6  bu.  per  acre  respectively.  Among  hull-less  barleys  Sangatsuka,  No.  78,  and 
Swan  Neck,  No.  187,  produced  the  highest  grain  yields  of  1,368  and  1,358  Ib& 
per  acre  respectively. 

Brown  CJounty  Dent,  Early  Pride,  and  Minnesota  No.  23  proved  considerably 
later  than  Northwestern  Dent  corn.  "  One  may  be  almost  certain  of  raising  seed 
if  the  seed  plat  is  placed  upon  some  elevated  portion  of  the  farm.  Early  frosts 
will  thus  be  obviated." 

Kubanka  wheat  produced  a  higher  yield  when  sown  at  the  rate  of  HI  lbs.  per 
acre  than  at  higher  or  lower  rates.  The  heaviest  sowings  of  Ghirka  wheat  and 
Early  Mountain  oats  tested  were  120  and  78  lbs.  per  acre  respectively.  Bach 
produced  the  highest  yield  obtained  in  the  sowing  test  of  that  variety.  All  3 
tests  were  conducted  on  undisked  spring  plowed  wheat  stubble,  worked  down 
with  a  peg-tooth  harrow  and  packed  once  with  a  subsurface  packer.  Such  land 
produced  25  and  22i  bu.  per  acre  respectively  when  packed  twice  and  when  left 
unpacked.  A  table  states  the  results  of  milling  tests  of  8  wheat  varieties  grown 
in  1909  and  13  grown  in  1910.  "  With  the  exception  of  the  two  durums  the 
wheats  show  a  rather  small  percentage  of  flour ;  Kubanka  leading,  with  74  per 
cent  total  flour  in  1909."    The  1910  floor  perc^tage  appeared  hlghw  than  that 
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of  the  prevlons  year  and  the  bran  and  shorts  correspondingly  lower.  Bed  Fife 
proved  superior  to  most  others  in  milling  quality.  *'It  is  remarkable  In  having 
nearly  as  much  total  flour  as  the  best  durums,  and  it  lias  6  per  cent  more  patent 
flour  than  any  of  the  others."  It  produces  as  much  flour  per  acre  as  Qhirka 
which  yielded  5i  bu.  more  grain. 

In  a  test  of  23  potato  varieties  Barly  Bird  and  Barly  Bureka  led  with  142.7 
and  137.1  bu.  per  acre  reiq)ectively.  Small  and  large  uncut  tubers  and  cut  sets 
weighing  2,  12,  and  1.5  oz.  each  respectively  required  13.6,  76.5,  and  9.4  bu. 
of  seed  per  acre  respectively  in  planting.  They  produced  3.5,  9.9,  and  2.8 
stalks  per  hill,  and  88.9,  162.3,  and  115.7  bu.  per  acre  respectively,  valued  at 
180.32,  1130.20,  and  $109.36,  after  subtracting  the  cost  of  seed.  **The  heavy 
seeding  had  the  greatest  number  of  stalks  per  hill,  but  we  did  not  flnd  an  ap- 
preciable larger  perc^itage  of  small  potatoes  on  this  plat.'*  In  another  test  of 
the  use  of  cut  and  uncut  tubers  it  was  found  '*  that  the  hill  with  many  vines  had 
the  smallest  percentage  of  large  tubers.    But  the  relations  were  not  striking." 

On  moisture  conservation  plats  spring  plowing  with  ordinary  methods  of 
cultivation,  fall  plowing  with  moisture  conservation  methods,  and  alternate 
summer  tillage,  produced  3-year  average  com  yields  of  28.2,  26,  and  17.9  bu. 
per  acre  respectively.  These  averages  Include  a  total  failure  of  the  com  crop 
In  1908,  the  first  year  of  the  test  Wheat  under  the  same  conditions  yielded 
22.8,  20.4,  and  32.1  bu.  per  acre,  oats  45.4,  39.1,  and  59.7  bu.  per  acre,  and 
barley  33.9,  31.4,  and  34.7  bu.  *'  For  the  3  years  of  trial  the  crops  fnmi  the 
summer  tilled  plats  have  not  produced  enough  additional  yields  to  pay  for  the 
loss  of  the  one  season.  .  .  .  Ck)m  grown  after  summer  fallow  yields  less  than 
when  the  crop  is  grown  continuously." 

Wheat,  oats,  com,  barley,  peas,  and  rye  were  used  in  various  combinations 
in  12  three-year  rotations  which  had  completed  their  first  round.  Fall  plowing, 
spring  plowing,  summer  fallow,  and  disking  were  tested  in  the  same  rotation 
series.  Two  year's  small  grains  with  peas  1  year  as  green  manure  gave  an 
average  annual  income  of  $12.30  per  acre,  2  year's  small  grains  with  rye  1 
year  as  green  manure,  $13.50,  2  year's  small  grains  with  1  year  clean  fallow, 
$14.25,  2  year's  small  grains  with  1  year  com,  $18.05,  and  2  year's  small  grains 
with  one  crop  of  com  dressed  with  10  loads  of  stable  manure  per  acre,  $20.75. 
Wheat  on  summer  fallow  produced  an  average  income  of  $12.50  per  acre,  on 
fall  plowing  $15.60,  and  on  spring  plowing  $16.25.  The  author  regards  these 
conclusions  as  tentative  and  subject  to  change  on  further  investigation. 

The  results  of  other  tests  of  rotations  are  graphically  indicated. 

[Irrigation,  dry  farming  methods,  range  conditions,  and  plant  breeding], 
B.  W.  Clothus,  J.  J.  Thobnbeb,  and  6.  F.  Fbebman  {Arizona  Sta,  Rpt  1910, 
pp,  367-S70t  971-^4,  S78-983). — ^After  fallow,  heavy  soil  not  irrigated  or  pre- 
viously cropped  yielded  3.18  tons,  2  tons,  and  317  lbs.  per  acre  respectively  of 
sorghum,  Kafir  com,  and  brown  Tepary  beans.  A  lighter  soil  after  2  years' 
cropping  and  1  year's  fallow  yielded  2.56  tons,  10.4  bu.,  9.1  bu.,  and  232  Iba 
respectively  of  sorghum,  squaw  com,  soft  Mexican  com,  and  brown  Tepary 
beans,  while  this  lights  soil  cropped  the  3  years  preceding  yielded  1.26  tons  of 
sorghum  and  7.2  bu.  of  white  FUnt  corn.  The  maize  yields  are  the  estimated 
correct  yields  that  would  have  been  secured  had  the  crop  not  been  decreased 

15  to  20  per  cent  by  birds. 

Under  irrigation  on  light  soil.  Bed  Dent  com  400  ft  and  170  ft  from  the 
tank,  yielded  5.7  and  11  bu.  per  acre  respectively,  brown  Tepary  beans  230  ft 
distant  yielded  732  lb&,  sorghum  360  ft.  away  2.1  tons  of  forage  and  400  lbs. 
of  seed,  and  white  Flint  com  525  ft  distant  produced  an  estimated  yield  of 

16  bu.  per  acre,  allowing  40  per  cent  damage  by  birds.  Milo  maize  yielded  1.75 
tons  of  forage  and  25  bu.  of  grain,  or  double  this  amount,  allowing  for  the  50  per 
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• 
cent  damage  done  by  birds.    It  is  estimated  that  these  plats  received  2  acre-incbes 
of  water  from  December  1  to  May  17.    Between  May  17  and  June  7  two-thirds 
of  the  area  was  given  another  irrigation  of  2  acre-inches  applied  by  furrows. 

Fallowing  did  not  succeed  in  storing  last  season's  rainfall,  probably  becanse 
the  rainfall  penetrated  only  2i  ft  deep  and  a  crust  persistently  formed  beneath 
the  dust  mulch  in  spite  of  the  maintenance  of  5  in.  of  loose  dry  soil.  The  daQy 
variation  of  soil  temperature  must  cause  a  constant  air  circulation,  remov- 
ing the  soil  moisture. 

On  the  range  silver  top  or  feather  blue  stem  (Andropogon  saccharoides) 
proved  drought  resistant  but  "  other  grasses  sown  at  this  time,  including  sweet 
grass  iChloris  virgata),  Rhodes  grass  (8.  gayana),  and  fine  top  salt  grass 
(Sporobolvs  airoides),  died  out  completely."  The  yields  of  various  k>tt  of 
hay  cut  at  different  points  during  the  past  summer  are  reported.  The  pre- 
vailing grass  or  grasses  on  each  tract  are  stated. 

In  variety  tests  during  1910,  10  Asiatic  strains  of  alfalfti,  mostly  Turkestan, 
averaged  88.33  per  cent  in  stand  and  48,783  lbs.  in  total  yield  of  greeo  hay 
for  the  season,  6  United  States  strains  averaged  86.69  per  cent  and  49,034  lbs., 
7  Mexican  and  South  American  strains  averaged  87.72  per  cent  and  45,258 
lbs.,  and  4  European  strains  86.83  per  c«it  and  50,463  lbs.,  and  4  strahis  from 
Arabia.  Algeria,  and  the  Mediterranean  littoral  66.35  per  cent  and  37,265  lbs. 
per  acre. 

A  progress  report  is  given  of  tests  of  brown  Tepary  l>eans  obtained  among 
the  Papago  Indians. 

[Variety  and  manurial  tests  with  cereals  and  root  crops],  P.  H.  Foulds 
ET  AL.  (Field  Expta,  Harper-Adams  Agr.  Col,  and  Staffordshire  and  8hrop$hire, 
Rpt.  1909,  pp.  1-26,  S2,  37--J9,  pis.  «).— This  is  a  report  for  1909  of  field  experi- 
ments begun  in  1902. 

A  test  to  determine  the  requirements  of  meadow  herbage  and  the  profitable- 
ness and  residual  value  of  natural  and  artificial  fertilizers  showed  the  hl^best 
net  4-year  profits  after  an  application  of  (1)  2i  cwt.  superphosphate  and  i  cwt 
sulphate  of  potash,  (2)  the  same  mixture  with  1^  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda,  and  (3) 
21  cwt  superphosphate  alone.  In  another  test  superphosphate  alone  produced 
more  economical  results  than  whoi  used  with  kainit  or  lime  nitrate  and  ex- 
celled potassic  superphospliate  used  alone. 

In  a  test  of  15  wheat  varieties  Garton  3,408  Bed  and  Qarton  3,608  White  pro- 
duced the  highest  yields  of  al)out  53  bu.  per  acre  each.  In  a  comparison  of 
different  nitrogen  and  potash  sources  in  connection  with  superphospliate  for 
barley  4  cwt.  of  potassic  superphosphate  yielded  48.6  bu.  per  acre,  or  7J  bu. 
more  than  the  check  plat.  The  same  fertilizer  with  112  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda 
yielded  52i  bu.,  with  130  lbs.  nitrate  of  Ume  60  bu.,  and  with  84  lbs.  sulphate 
of  ammonia  611  bu.  per  acre.  The  last  three  mixtures  were  equivalent  in 
nitrogen  content,  and  the  last  equal  in  cost  to  mixtures  of  (1)  84  lbs.  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  and  5.4  cwt  of  superphosphate,  (2)  84  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  512  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  and  115  lbs.  of  kainit,  and  (3)  84  lbs.  (tf 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  360.8  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  and  80.8  lbs.  of  kainit  which 
were  followed  by  yields  of  501,  64,  and  64  bu.  of  grain  per  acre  respectively. 
When  sulphate  of  anmionia  was  used  with  both,  4  cwt  of  potassic  superphos- 
phate produced  31  bu.  of  grain  per  acre  more  than  did  superpho^hate  and 
kainit  supplying  the  same  amounts  of  plant  food  at  a  lower  cost  A  chart 
shows  the  oat  yields  secured  in  variety  tests  during  1903,  1907,  and  1909. 

In  both  1908  and  1909»  8  cwt  of  basic  slag  produced  higher  and  more  econonh 
ical  increase  in  yields  of  mangels  than  7f  cwt  of  superphosphate  or  6  cwt  of 
potassic  superphosphate,  when  each  was  used  with  15  tons  of  farmyard  manar& 
During  1907-1909  an  application  of  10  cwt  of  salt  p^  acre  was  followed  hy 
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the  highest  average  increase,  8  tons  6$  cwt.,  of  mangels.  Analyses  showed  no 
difference  in  sugar  percentages  or  dry  matter  following  applications  of  2^,  5, 
10,  and  15  cwt.  of  salt  per  acre.  A  table  states  the  results  obtained  in  1004-1900 
in  a  test  of  28  varieties  of  mangels. 

In  a  test  of  the  comparative  feeding  value  of  swedes,  grown  after  wheat,  and 
treated  with  basic  slag  (30  per  cent)  and  superphosphate,  the  amounts  applied 
were  lOi  and  71  cwt  respectively;  the  yields  16  tons  10  cwt.  and  17  tons  12 
cwt,  and  the  total  feeding  values  £44  16s.  6d.  and  £43  12s.  A  table  states  the 
results  of  tests  comparing  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potassium  as  fertilizers  for 
swedes  during  1905-1000  and  a  special  test  of  5  phosphorus  sources  applied  in 
amounts  costing  £1  per  acre  each  during  1007-1000.  In  another  test,  yields  of 
20  tons  13  cwt  and  22  tons  6  cwt.,  respectively,  followed  the  use  of  (1)  3i 
cwt.  potassic  superphosphate,  and  (2)  3  cwt.  superphosphate  and  2  cwt.  kainlt, 
each  in  conjunction  with  4  cwt.  steamed  bones  and  1  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
The  check  plat  yielded  15  tons  3  cwt  and  the  results  agree  with  those  of  the 
previous  year.  A  table  states  the  result  of  tests  of  48  varieties  during 
1904-1000. 

In  variety  tests  of  potatoes.  Epicure  produced  the  highest  yield  among  the 
early  varieties,  and  was  ready  for  digging  early  in  July.  Colleen  was  the  best 
of  the  second  earlies,  and  Cottar  of  the  main  crop  varieties.  As  in  previous 
years.  Immature  second  crop  seed  produced  a  heavier  crop  of  salable  potatoes 
than  ordinary  mature  seed.  Greened  seed  remained  unharmed  at  30**  F.  and. 
produced  strong  sprouts  after  being  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  28**,  while 
ungreened  potatoes  were  slightly  frosted  at  30**,  badly  frosted  at  28**,  and 
entirely  killed  at  26^ 

Salt  and  copper  sulphate  had  little,  if  any,  effect  in  the  destruction  of  thistles. 

The  germination  of  beans  was  considerably  accelerated  by  steeping  in  10 
per  cent  ammonia  solution,  especially  for  periods  of  24  and  36  hours.  After 
the  tenth  day  those  steeped  for  12  hours  grew  more  rapidly  than  those  steeped 
for  a  longer  period. 

Tables  state  the  results  of  applications  of  various  fertilizers  to  grass  at 
different  centers,  and  of  tests  of  manufactured  compounds  on  swedes  and 
mangels.  Among  grass  mixtures  shown  in  1008  with  barley  as  a  nurse  crop,  the 
use  of  4  lbs.  each  of  red  clover,  white  clover,  and  Pacey*s  perennial  rye  grass, 
and  2  lbs.  each  of  alsike  and  Italian  rye  grass,  produced  the  highest  2-year 
average  yield  of  2  tons  414  lbs.  per  acre. 

Possible  rotation  crops  for  southern  Bhodesia,  H.  G.  Mundat  (Rhodesia 
Agr.  Jour.,  8  {1910),  No.  i,  pp.  59-68,  pU.  2).— Attempts  to  establish  dry- 
land alfalfa  appeared  unsuccessful,  but  ''  it  seems  probable  that  Egyptian 
clover  will  prove  a  good  summer  rotation  crop  with  maize." 

The  velvet  bean  excelled  the  cowpea  as  a  hay  crop  and  was  more  palatable 
to  cattle  than  other  hays  fed.  It  was  successful  for  either  dry  fodder  or 
ensilage  when  planted  3  by  li  ft.  apart,  or  at  the  rate  of  25  pounds  per  acre, 
and  produced  nodules  while  the  cowpeas  did  not. 

The  yellow  lupine  proved  earlier  than  the  white  or  blue,  but  the  blue  appeared 
the  heaviest  cropper.  The  Virginia  Mammoth  peanut  and  a  local  variety 
yielded  607  and  451  lbs.  per  acre  respectively,  but  were  seriously  injured  by 
crowa 

Boer  manna  proved  more  drought  resistant  than  Japanese  millet  and  yielded 
I  ton  per  acre  of  dry  forage.  The  author  recommends  it  in  rotation  with 
com  and  for  use  in  breaking  in  land. 

Teff  grass  is  recommended  as  a  green  manure  or  as  a  cleaning  crop  on  old 
land.  Tten  weeks  after  sowing  it  yielded  a  ton  per  acre  and  3  weeks  later  was 
6  or  8  in.  high. 
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Bobs  rast-proof  wheat  proved  slightly  earlier  and  less  mst  resistant  than 
Victoria,  but  yielded  about  10  bu.  per  acre. 

Prom  the  Veliko-Polovetz  Experiment  Station  of  the  Byelaya-Tserkov 
Estates  of  Countess  M.  E,  Branitski,  I.  Skbodski  (Khoztaistvo,  1909,  No.  12; 
aba.  in  Zhur.  Opytn,  Agron,  {Russ.  Jour,  Expt.  Landw.),  11  (1910),  No.  i,  pp. 
96,  97). — Clover  was  cultivated  by  Bafar's  method,  which  aims  to  obtain  clover 
seed  in  the  first  year  of  growth.  The  sowing  takes  place  early,  in  rows, 
without  a  top-dressing.  The  yield  was  9  poods  per  dessyatina  (120.24  Iba 
per  acre). 

Sugar  beets  planted  in  13-in.  rows  at  distances  of  4^,  6,  and  7%  in.  yielded 
1,454,  1,470,  and  1,170  poods  per  dessyatina  respectively. 

Fallow  culture  according  to  data  of  the  Poltava  Experiment  Field,  K. 
Mankovski  {8eUk.  Khoz.  i  Ltesov.,  1909,  Aug.;  ahs.  in  Zhur.  Opytn.  Agron. 
(Russ.  Jour.  Expt.  Landw.),  11  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  55-95).— The  author  believes 
that  the  advantages  of  early  fallow  are  unquestionable,  but  since  farm^s 
frequently  do  not  find  time  to  plow  until  June  a  means  was  sought  for  dimin- 
ishing the  injurious  influaice  of  the  late  plowing  of  the  fallow.  Such  a  means 
was  found  in  the  early  surface  cultivation  of  the  fallow  in  the  spring  with  a 
Cliarles  plow.  Three  such  cultivations  increased  the  rye  yield  23  per  cent  and 
the  wheat  yield  42  per  cent 

The  grazing  ranges  of  Arizona,  J.  J.  Thobnbeb  {Arizona  Bta.  BuL  65,  pp. 
2i5-S60,  pis.  13,  figs.  5). — ^The  author  devotes  successive  chapters  to  climatic 
conditions;  forage  plants  of  Arizona  and  their  relation  to  rainfall;  protected 
enclosures  v.  open  ranges ;  storm  water  embankments  or  dams ;  cultural  opera- 
tions on  the  small  range  reserve;  and  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  graxhig 
ranges. 

He  concludes  that  under  present  conditions  where  the  chief  forage  plants 
are  winter  and  summer  annuals,  mesquite,  and  cacti,  fencing  ranges  at  the 
lower  altitudes  is  not  warranted.  The  most  economical  plan  for  handling  such 
ranges  is  apparently  moderate  grazing,  especially  after  the  plants  have  begun 
to  dry  up  in  the  spring.  The  best  forage  returns  are  secured  from  salt- 
bushes  when  they  are  kept  moderately  closely  browsed  without  being  eaten 
to  bare  stumps  or  allowed  to  form  brushy  thickets. 

Seven  embankments  ranging  from  270  to  594  ft  in  length  and  from  12  to 
24  in.  in  average  height  were  built  to  test  their  practicability  for  range 
reclamation  purposes.  Swales,  old  roads,  and  other  favorable  situations  wiUiin 
n  small  range  enclosure  were  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  rainfall 
of  a  more  or  less  definite  watershed  on  a  limited  area.  The  7  embankments 
benefited  not  more  than  5.7  acres  at  a  total  cost  of  $115  for  building.  The 
heavier  growth  made  over  the  benefited  areas  by  certain  native  plants  "is 
by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  constructing  the  dams." 

Work  already  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  731)  Is  summarized,  together  with 
cultural  work  with  grama,  blue  stem,  dropseed,  triple-awned,  porcupine  or 
needle,  and  miscellaneous  grasses,  MetcalTs  bean,  saltbu^es  and  related 
plants,  annual  forage  plants,  sorghum  and  allied  species,  and  root  planting 
experiments  with  miscellaneous  species.  In  the  cultural  work  practically 
all  the  grama  grasses  did  well  in  the  forage  garden  when  flooded  in  addition 
to  the  heavy  rainfall  but  gradually  died  out  with  average  summer  rains  and 
little  or  no  flooding  from  storm  water.  Sliver  top  or  feather  blue  stem  yielded 
about  i  of  a  ton  to  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre  with  average  rainfall  and  annual 
flooding,  and  resisted  prolonged  drought  remarkably  well.  The  drop  seed 
grasses  including  sacaton  started  well  on  areas  occasionally  flooded  with 
storm  water  but  died  out  completely  before  the  rains  of  the  following  summer 
begun.     With  flooding  and  heavy  rainfall  Te:^as  millet,  finger  grass,  shama 
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millet  or  Jungle  rice,  water  or  everlastlDg  grass,  and  barnyard  grass,  gave 
fair  to  excellent  results.  Sorghum  and  allied  species  including  Jerusalem  com, 
Kafir  com,  and  £igyptlan  com  grew  to  a  height  of  a  foot  or  so  on  land  oc- 
casionally flooded,  but  dried  up  before  reaching  maturity.  "Their  growth 
should  not  be  attempted  except  with  irrigation."  "  Root  planting  experiments 
were  generally  unsuccessful  and  are  not  recommended  under  our  conditions.'* 
The  best  results  in  seeding  were  obtained  when  seed  was  sown  after  disking 
and  before  harrowing,  but  wild  oats,  Schrader's  brome-grass,  and  other  coarse 
seeds  did  best  when  dislsed  in.  Very  fine  seeds  must  be  sown  after  final  har- 
rowing and  saltbush  seeds  did  best  wh^i  sown  a  few  inches  deep  and  covered 
with  a  loose  mulch. 

An  earnest  plea  Is  made  for  government  control  over  grazing  ranges  in 
Arizona  and  for  the  leasing  and  fencing  of  these  ranges  as  a  means  to  their 
restoration  and  permanent  use. 

Notes  on  the  winter  pasture  plants  and  grasses,  H.  Q.  Mundy  {Rhodesia 
Affr,  Jour,,  8  {1910),  No.  i,  pp.  106-110,  pi.  i).— A  stand  of  Paspalum  dilatatum 
was  secured  by  planting  slips  from  old  roots  In  drills  2i  by  1^  ft  apart  A 
weels  later  3  Iba  per  acre,  or  one-fifth  the  normal  amount  of  seed,  was  sown. 
In  spite  of  drought  practically  all  the  slips  planted  on  a  }-acre  plat  grew. 

Toowomba  canary  grass  {PJialaria  hulbosa)  proved  inferior  to  Paspalum  In 
drought  resistance,  but  may  prove  superior  in  frost  resistance.  Sheep  bumet 
{Satiffuisorha  minor)  proved  a  very  hardy,  rapid-growing  peramial,  and  almost 
entirely  resistant  to  frost  and  drought  The  author  also  reports  experimental 
sowings  of  cocksfoot,  tall  fescue,  perennial  and  Italian  rye  grasses,  sheep  pars- 
ley {Petroaelinum  sativum),  sulla  {Hedysarum  coronarum),  rescue  grass, 
brome  grass,  red  clover,  and  sainfoin. 

On  the  improvement  of  grasses  and  clovers  at  Svalof,  H.  Witte  {Sveriges 
Utsddesfor.  Tidskr.,  20  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  S17^S1,  pis.  2,  fig.  1,  dgms.  2).— This 
progress  report  discusses  the  work  of  domestic  seed  production  and  states  the 
results  so  far  obtained,  with  reference  to  the  literature  on  the  subject 

Beport  on  cooperative  trials  and  investigations  of  grasses  and  clover 
fields,  1905-1909,  K.  Hansen  and  M.  L.  Mobtensen  {Beretning  om  Forsog  og 
Vndersogelser  i  Qroesm^arker,  1905-1909.  Lynghy,  Denm>ark,  1910,  pp.  108). — 
The  investigations  here  described  were  conducted  by  the  Pr&st5  County 
Agricultural  Society,  and  Include  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  mead- 
ows and  pastures  in  the  county,  trials  of  different  grass  seed  mixtures  on  8 
different  farms  with  botanical  examinations  of  the  green  crops,  tests  of  soil 
inoculation  for  alfalfa,  trials  of  different  cover  crops  and  fertilizers  for 
meadowa 

Beport  of  breeding  experiments  with  grrasses,  1909,  H.  WrrrE  {Sveriges 
Visddesfor.  Tidskr.,  20  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  27S-277).—The  author  reports  the 
results  of  experiments  and  variety  tests  of  red  clover,  alfalfa,  timothy,  orchard 
grass,  perennial  rye  grass,  meadow  fescue,  tall  oat  grass,  and  other  grasses. 

Variety  tests  during  1908,  O.  Lemmebmann  and  P.  Liebau  (Mitt.  Agr.  Chem. 
Vers.  Stat.  Berlin,  1907,  pp.  18). — Among  the  varieties  tested,  the  highest  yields 
were  obtained  from  Petkus  winter  rye,  Crlewen  winter  wheat.  Sftchsish  Brzge- 
blrgs  summer  rye,  Friedrichswerth  bearded  summer  wheat,  Selchow  and  Sval5f 
Chevalier  summer  barleys,  SvalSf  Goldraln  oats,  Green  Folger  field  peas,  Hal- 
berst&dt  field  beans,  Jaensch  Victrix  sugar  beets.  Yellow  Eckendorf  fodder  beets, 
liObberrich  Yellow  carrots,  and  White  Queen  potatoes.  The  Victoria  potato 
produced  the  greatest  starch  yield  per  acre.  A  brief  report  Is  given  of  the 
results  of  sowings  of  red  clover  seed  from  Hungary,  Russia,  England,  France, 
Bavaria,  and  other  countries.    Tables  state  the  precipitation  and  temperature 
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during  each  day  of  the  vegetation  period,  the  yields  obtained,  and  other  data 
gathered  with  regard  to  the  varieties  tested. 

Variety  tests  during  1907,  O.  Lemmebmann  and  P.  Liesau  {Mitt.  Agr.  Chem, 
Vers.  Stat,  Berlin,  1908,  pp,  20), — ^Data  corresponding  to  the  above  are  reported 
for  1908. 

The  highest  yields  were  obtained  from  Petkus  winter  rye,  Buhlendorf  Tellow 
winter  wheat,  Groninger  II  winter  barley,  Petkns  summer  rye,  Japhet  and 
Strube  bearded  summer  wheats,  Sval6f  Chevalier  II  and  Nolc  Imperial  Type  A 
summer  barleys,  von  Ix)chow  Yellow  oats,  Kirsche  horse  beans,  von  Meyer  sugar 
beets,  Yellow  Eckendorf  fodder  beets,  Lobberrich  von  Lambert  carrots,  and 
Emperor  potatoes.  The  White  Queen  potato  stood  highest  in  yield  of  starcb 
per  acre. 

Cooperative  variety  tests  conducted  by  county  agrricultural  societies  in 
Sweden,  1909,  P.  Bolin  (K.  Landtbr,  Akad,  Handl.  och  Tidskr.,  ^9  {1910), 
No.  7,  pp.  591-636). — ^Three  squar^ead  strains  excelled  all  other  wheats  in 
grain  and  straw  yield,  but  were  not  tried  at  many  farms,  and  of  the  remainder, 
no  variety  had  a  consistent  and  decisive  advantage.  Seger  and  Groldrain  osually 
excelled  other  oat  varieties.  Gullcom  and  Hannchen  produced  higher  average 
barley  yields  than  other  varieties  tested.  Among  eating  potatoes,  Up-tcniate 
and  Ever-good  excelled  other  varieties  except  at  2  c«iters  where  KejsarkPMia 
stood  second.  Silesia,  Ftlrst  Bismarck,  and  Brockem  led  among  factorj 
potatoes.  A  table  sums  up  the  results  obtained  in  tests  of  fodder  beets  and 
other  root  crops. 

Beport  of  the  TTltuna  substation  of  the  Swedish  seed  grrain  association, 
1909,  A.  Elofson  {Sveriges  Ut8&de»fdr.  Tidakr.,  20  {1910),  No,  5,  pp,  278- 
288). — ^Tables  state  the  yields  obtained  and  the  weight  per  bushel  and  per 
thousand  kernels.  Pudel  wheat  produced  the  highest  average  yield  daring 
1897-1909,  but  not  all  varieties  are  reported  for  each  year  of  the  test  Of  the 
numerous  varieties  and  Improved  strains  tested  during  1906-1909.  Petkus  rye 
produced  the  highest  yield,  while  in  an  oat  test  the  Fyris  and  Klockhafre  n 
produced  the  highest  average  yields  of  3  localities.  The  results  of  tests  of 
improved  strains  of  legumes  and  grasses  are  also  reported. 

Correlation  of  characters  in  com,  E.  C.  Ewing  ( New  York  Cornell  8Ui.  B%1. 
287,  pp.  67-100,  figs.  i8).— This  is  a  thesis  submitted  for  the  degree  of  master 
of  science  in  agriculture.  The  author  reviews  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
discusses  the  use  of  correlation  in  breeding,  and  summarizes  previous  woit. 

Correlation  statistics  were  gathered  from  about  812  individual  plants  of 
Funk  Ninety  Day  com.  The  data  are  reported  in  correlation  tables  from  which 
the  following  coefficients  of  correlation  are  derived. 

Coefficients  of  correslation  of  the  weight  of  grain  and  certain  other  corn 

characters. 


Relative  character.a 

CoeflQclent  of 
correlation. 

Relative  character.a 

Coefficimtof 
correlation. 

Diameter  of  stalk 

0.893±0.020 
.292±  .021 
814±  .021 
.203±  .026 
.219±  .087 
.228±  .028 

-.004±  .027 

.025±  .024 

Iiength  of  ear  at  appearance  of 

Length  of  leaf 

O.21SiA0' 

Breadth  of  leaf 

Dateofapi>earanoe  of  tassel 

Date  of  appearance  of  pollen 

Appearance  of  silks 

—  168:1:  M 

Height  of  matute  plants 

-flSi.w 

Heightof  seedlings 

_ao2±.flO 

Number  of  in temodes 

Duration  of  flowering  period 

Number  of  branches  In  the  tassel.. 

—  Oi/Si.OB 

Average  length  of  Intemodes 

Percentage  of    intemodes  below 
the  ear 

-.OOW:.Ofi 

^ 

•The  weight  of  grain  is  subject  In  each  case. 
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Ganree  show  the  yarlatlon  In  weight  of  grain  and  in  height  of  mature  stalks 
while  tables  show  the  variation  constants  and  summarize  the  correlation  co- 
efficients. The  author  concludes  that  ''  it  is  improbable  that  much  use  can  be 
made  of  correlation  in  practical  breeding.  .  .  .  This  is  especially  true  of  cor- 
relation between  seed  production  and  other  characters." 

A  bibliography  of  32  titles  is  appended. 

Selecting  and  Judging  com,  0.  B.  Hutchison  (Missouri  8ta.  Circ.  Inform, 
45y  pp.  85-58,  fig,  1). — Dli-ectlons  for  the  selection  of  com  for  show  are  accom- 
panied by  a  score  card  and  statement  of  variety  standards  and  by  directions  for 
applying  the  points  of  the  score  card. 

Maize  variety  test  at  Skinners  Court,  season  1909-10,  J.  A«  T.  Walters 
{Transvaal  Agr,  Jour,,  9  {1910),  No,  SS,  pp,  52-55). ^A  table  states  the  time 
of  planting,  flowering,  and  ripening,  the  average  weight  per  ear,  and  the  height 
of  42  varieties  of  com,  mainly  from  the  United  Statea  Results  indicate  that 
the  time  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  plant  above  ground  to  flowering  is 
exactly  half  the  total  time  required  for  ripening.  Will  Gehu  and  Will  Dakota 
i-ipened  seed  in  87  days. 

Sulla  clover,  H.  W.  Budd  {Jour,  Dept,  Agr.  Victoria,  8  {1910),  No,  12,  pp. 
800,  801,  flg^  i). — The  plants  were  watered  once  and  by  July  10  averaged  5  ft 
in  height,  another  second  growth  was  2  ft  high  in  October.  "The  plant  is 
eaten  greedily  in  its  green  state  by  cattle,  and  should  prove  an  eminently  satis- 
factory crop  for  dairy  winter  feeding,  or  for  ensiling."  Tables  reiwrt  chemical 
analyses  of  the  first  and  second  growths. 

Guide  to  cotton  culture  in  the  Geraian  Colonies,  A«  Zimmebmann  {Anlei- 
tung  fiir  die  Baumwollkultur  in  den  Deutschen  Kolonien.  Berlin,  1910,  pp, 
VII -{-159,  figs.  26,  dgnis.  2), — ^This  Is  a  manual  of  Information  for  the  use  of 
the  cotton  grower  In  the  German  Colonies.  The  plant  is  described,  the  prlncliwil 
varieties  discussed,  and  directions  given  for  seed  production,  choice  of  soil  and 
climate,  laying  out  and  preparation  of  fields,  fertilization,  irrigation,  sowing, 
cultivation,  harvesting,  handling,  and  seed  selection.  Suggestions  are  also  given 
for  rotations  and  the  prevention  of  injury  by  insect  pests  and  diseases.  A  full 
bibliography  is  given. 

Japanese  cane  for  forage,  J.  M.  Scott  {Florida  8ta.  Bui,  105,  pp,  53-68, 
figs.  5). — A  discussion  of  the  history,  uses,  and  soil  requirements  of  Japanese 
cane  is  followed  by  directions  for  saving  seed  cane  and  for  producing  and 
harvesting  the  crop. 

A  table  presents  the  results  of  two  years*  fertilizer  tests  of  dried  blood,  sul- 
phates of  ammonia  and  potash,  muriate  of  potash,  acid  phosphate,  and  ground 
limestone  in  various  combinations.  Ck)nslderably  the  highest  yields  of  cane  In 
1909  followed  applications  per  acre  of  (1)  112  lbs.  dried  blood,  84  lbs.  muriate 
of  potash,  224  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  and  2,000  lbs.  ground  limestone,  and  (2)  112 
Iba  of  dried  blood,  and  84  lbs.  muriate  of  potash,  while  in  1910  the  highest 
yield  followed  the  use  of  72  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia  In  place  of  the  dried  blood. 
The  author  regards  the  best  formula  for  use  on  this  crop  as  an  unsettled  ques- 
tion, but  suggests  that  the  use  of  from  400  to  600  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  mixture 
containing  3  per  cent  of  ammonia,  6  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  7  per  cent 
of  potash,  with  2,000  lbs.  per  acre  of  ground  limestone. 

The  air  dried  sample  of  the  cane  was  found  to  contain  6.75  per  cent  water, 
1.37  per  cent  protein,  1.89  per  cent  fat,  20.60  per  cent  fiber,  2.04  per  cent  ash, 
and  67.35  per  cent  nitrogen-free  extract  (sugars,  etc.). 

Investigations  of  old  Norwegian  oat  varieties,  W.  Christie  {Tidsskr, 
Norske  Landhr,,  17  {1910),  No.  3,  pp.  129-158) .—ThiB  Is  an  address  delivered 
before  the  Society  of  Norway's  WeaL 
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The  peanut,  W.  R.  Beattis  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr„  Farmers*  Bui,  431,  pp.  59, 
flgs.  20). ^A  reyision  of  FarmerB*  Bulletin  356  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  136),  treating 
of  peanut  culture,  insects  and  diseases  affecting  the  crop,  and  other  topics. 

Jertnifrfng  potatoes  in  1909,  N.  Mazvebsit  {Aha.  in  Zhur.  Opytn,  AffrotL 
{Ru88,  Jour.  Expt,  Landw.),  11  (1910),  No.  5,  p.  421). ^An  application  to 
potatoes  was  made  of  120  lb&  of  superphospliate,  86  lbs.  of  potash  fertiliser, 
and  86  lbs.  of  niter  per  acre.  The  yield  from  the  fertilized  plat  was  over  three 
times  that  from  the  unfertilized  plat 

Belation  of  spring  harrowing  to  the  stooling  of  winter  rye,  S.  A.  Kxtsfit- 
BKi  (Dnevn.  XII,  8*'iezda  Ru88,  Eat. -lap.  i  Vrach.  [Moscotc],  No,  7,  p.  S04;  abs, 
in  Zhur,  Opytn,  Agron,  (Ruaa.  Jour,  Expt.  Landw.),  11  (1910),  No,  1,  pp  9B, 
99). — Five  years*  experiments  in  the  Moscow  government  indicate  that  har- 
rowing in  the  spring  increases  the  average  yield  by  9  poods  per  dessyatina 
(about  120  lbs.  per  acre).  The  mean  numbers  of  stems  per  stool  on  the  har- 
rowed and  unharrowed  plats  were  2.6  and  2.2  respectively,  while  the  per- 
centages of  larger  stems  were  55.1  and  49.1,  respectively. 

Beport  of  work  with  rye  in  1909,  E.  W.  Ljung  (Sverigea  Utsadeafor. 
Tidakr.,  20  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  256-258) .^In  a  test  of  19  varieties  Petkns  rye 
produced  the  highest  grain  yields  per  acre.  A  table  states  the  average  yield 
secured  on  3  plats  of  each  variety,  the  weight  per  thousand  kernels  and  per 
bushel,  the  date  of  ripening,  and  the  relative  strength  of  straw  of  the  diffareat 
varieties.    References  are  given  to  the  literature  of  the  subject 

The  importance  and  improvement  of  the  grain  sorghums,  O.  B.  Ball 
(U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Bur.  Plant  Indua.  Bui.  203,  pp.  45,  flga.  13).— This  buUetia 
states  the  location,  boundaries,  and  general  characteristics  of  the  grain  sorghum 
belt,  outlines  the  lilstory  of  the  crop,  and  discusses  its  uses  as  food  for  men 
and  animals.  Suggestions  for  needed  improvements  are  made  under  the  heads 
of  drought  resistance,  earliness,  dwarfhess,  productiveness,  and  adaptability 
to  machine  handiUig  through  the  elimination  of  pendent  heads. 

The  protein  content  ranges  from  7.93  to  16.63  per  cent  and  "high  protein 
varieties  and  strains  can  probably  be  readily  developed  by  selecting  for  this 
quality."  Analyses  of  grain-sorghum  kernels  are  reported  in  tabular  form 
and  compared  with  analyses  of  com,  com  products,  and  sorghums  compiled 
from  sources  previously  noted  (H  S.  R.,  4,  p.  582;  19,  p.  564;  20,  p.  1063). 
Other  tables  of  results  compiled  and  adapted  from  the  reports  of  the  state 
boards  of  agriculture  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  show  the  acreage  value  and 
yields  of  grain  sorghum,  kafir  com,  milo  maize,  and  com  crops  for  certain 
years  since  1893. 

Experiments  indicate  that  in  the  Panhandle  from  7  to  8  in.  is  the  proper 
row  space  for  milo  maize  and  durras,  from  9  to  10  in.  for  Kafir  com,  and  from 
5  to  6  in.  (in  3i  ft  rows)  for  kowliangs.  Single  plants  in  the  drill  probably 
give  better  results  tlian  the  same  number  in  hills.  They  are  more  readily 
selected  and  harvested  and  appear  to  produce  fewer  suckers. 

[Sugar  beet  culture  and  the  sugar  industry  in  Uruguay],  J.  Puuio  t 
Nattino  (Rev.  Aaoc.  Rural,  Uruguay,  39  (1910),  Noa.  7,  pp.  495-^02;  11,  pp. 
893-S99,  dgma.  3), — ^The  author  gives  analyses  of  sugar  cane  of  various  comi- 
trles,  of  clarification  residues,  and  of  Kleinwanzsleben  sugar  beet  3eed  of  the 
season  of  1909,  together  with  data  as  to  the  weight  per  100  seeds,  the  per- 
centages of  large,  small,  and  medium  sized  seeds  and  of  Impurities  in  samples 
tested,  the  germination  percentage,  and  .the  proportions  of  seed  balls  with 
1,  2,  3,  and  4  germs  each. 

The  assimilation  of  the  chief  nutritive  substances  by  beets  daring  the 
vegetation  period,  A.  I.  Dushechkin  (Dnevn.  XII.  8"%ezda  Ruaa.  Eat. -lap.  i 
Vrach.  [Moacowl,  No.  5,  197;  aha.  in  Zhur.  Opytn,  Agron.  (Ruaa.  Jowr.  Bwpt. 
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Landw.),  11  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  Ul,  i42).— Beets  were  grown  with  and  without 
applications  of  phoi^horic  acid  and  examinations  made  at  10-day  intervals. 

It  was  found  that  the  increase  in  total  weight  proceeded  uninterruptedly 
almost  to  the  end  of  the  experiment.  The  growth  on  the  fertilized  soil  was 
completed  earlier  and  the  weight  was  greater,  while  the  leaves  completed  their 
growth  earlier  and  the  roots  later.  In  the  first  period  of  growth  the  weight 
of  leaves  predominated,  later  that  of  the  roots.  The  percentages  of  dry  matter 
and  sugar  both  increased,  but  the  percentages  of  ash,  nitrogen,  potash,  and 
phosphoric  acid  decreased.  Their  absolute  amounts  show  that  the  assimilation 
of  ash,  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  add  proceeds  with  the  growth  in  total 
weight  and  is  completed  somewhat  earlier  than  that  of  dry  matter. 

[Belation  of  early  and  late  planting  of  sugar  beets  to  premature  shoot- 
ing and  to  the  harvest],  P.  Schubabt  (Centbl,  Zuckerindus.,  19  (1910),  No,  12, 
pp.  359,  S60), — ^The  author  reviews  and  discusses  his  own  and  other  published 
work  on  the  breeding  of  beets  that  do  not  shoot  during  the  first  season. 

Svalof  Eztra-sqoarehead  H,  H.  Nilsson-Ehle  (Sveriges  Utg&desfor. 
Tidskr,,  20  (1910),  No,  S,  pp.  lJhl67,  pi,  1;  abs,  in  Bot,  Centbl,,  lU  (1910),  No, 
49,  pp,  606,  607),-'ThiB  variety  of  wheat  is  a  hybrid  of  Extra-squarehead  and 
Grenadier  II,  which  has  proved  especially  adapted  to  southern  Sweden.  It 
possesses  the  cold  and  rust  resistance  of  Extra-squarehead  and  the  high  yield- 
ing qualities  and  stiflPness  of  straw  of  Grenadier.  In  other  qualities,  it  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  parents.  Tables  state  the  results  of  tests  at  SvalOf, 
Alnarp,  and  other  points,  in  comparison  with  the  parents  and  two  other 
squarehead  wheat& 

Work  with  wheat  and  oats  at  Svalof,  1909,  H.  Nilsson-Ehle  (Sveriges 
Dtsddesfor.  Tidskr.,  20  (1910),  No.  6,  pp,  332^53), ^The  work  reported  in- 
cludes tests  of  improved  strains  of  winter  and  spring  wheat  and  of  oats. 

In  a  test  of  19  winter  wheat  varieties,  Renoldad  Grenadier  produced  the 
highest  yield  of  grain  per  acre.  A  table  states  the  yields  of  grain  and  straw 
obtained  on  3  plats  of  each  variety,  the  weight  per  thousand  kernels  and  per 
hectoliter  of  grain,  the  date  of  ripening,  and  the  cold  resistance  of  each  variety. 
In  a  test  of  4  varieties  during  1906-1910,  Extra-squarehead  II  produced  the 
highest  average  yield,  but  in  1910  it  was  excelled  by  the  hybrid  of  Grenadier 
and  a  strain  of  Kottehvete.  In  a  test  of  12  spring  wheats,  a  variety  from 
Tang&bohuslan  produced  the  highest  grain  yield,  while  in  a  test  of  25  oat 
varieties  Probsteier  0318  produced  the  highest  yield. 

The  author  includes  references  to  the  literature  on  the  subject. 

The  sulphur  bleaching  of  commercial  oats  and  barley,  L.  M.  SMriH  ( U.  8. 
Dept,  Agr,,  Bur,  Plant  Indus.  Circ.  74,  pp.  13,  flga.  4), — ^The  author  discusses 
the  methods  used  in  sulphur  bleachii\g.  Every  sample  of  oats  so  bleached  had  a 
higher  moisture  content  after  bleaching.  The  increase  was  not  constant  because 
of  different  methods  of  operating  the  various  bleachers  and  difference  in  the 
quality  and  condition  of  the  grain  before  bleaching.  The  average  moisture  con- 
tent before  bleaching  was  11.38  per  cent  as  compared  with  13.17  per  cent  after 
bleaching,  and  every  sample  showed  some  increase.  The  loss  of  moisture  **  due 
to  evaporation  in  handling  between  the  bleacher,  the  elevator,  and  the  car  "  was 
0.50  per  cent  The  average  weights  per  bushel  before  and  after  bleaching  were 
27.46  and  26.12  lbs.  respectively.  This  decreased  weight  per  bushel  was  insuf- 
ficient to  prevent  oats  from  being  given  a  higher  grade  because  of  their  im- 
proved appearance. 

Tests  with  culture  media,  made  by  Mrs.  Flora  W.  Patterson,  indicate  that  the 
number  of  species  of  fungi  growing  on  oats  and  barley  were  greatly  reduced  by 
bleaching.  "  Their  growth  is  not  only  greatly  retarded,  but  it  is  in  no  instance 
80  luxuriant,  even  with  the  same  species,  as  in  the  cultures  made  from  the  un- 
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bleached  grain.**  It  is  thought  that  the  benefit  derived  in  case  of  grain  handled 
under  commercial  conditions  will  depend  upon  proper  cooling  and  drying  after 
bleaching.  Six  days'  germinaticm  test  of  bleached  and  unbleached  oats  indicated 
that  the  germination  percentage  had  fallen  from  86.92  to  6ai4,  while  that  <tf 
barley  decreased  from  91.72  to  73.45.  It  was  not  observed  that  any  of  4  horses 
fed  on  bleached  oats  failed  to  eat  them  as  readily  as  the  unbleached  oats.  The 
net  profit  arising  from  the  improvement  in  grade  and  increase  in  wdght  ob- 
tained from  bleaching  is  estimated  to  be  2J26  cts.  per  busheL 

On  measures  for  the  encooracrement  of  a  domestic  seed  production,  A. 
Elofsqn  {K,  Landtbr.  Akad,  Handl.  och  Tidshr,,  49  {1910),  No.  5,  pp.  40^ 
^25).— This  address  discusses  the  present  conditions  of  seed  producticm  in 
Sweden  and  methods  by  which  it  may  be  developed  to  meet  the  requironentB 
of  the  country. 

Seed  tests,  A.  J.  Bwabt  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  8  (1910),  No.  12,  pp. 
774-780). — Results  of  tests  of  garden,  grass,  clover,  and  alfalfa  seeds  are  re- 
ported. Some  were  home  grown,  and  others  were  tested  after  sea  voyages  of 
from  6  to  42  days.  A  table  states  the  place  of  origin  of  the  seed,  the  duntion 
of  the  sea  voyage,  the  percentage  of  weed  seeds,  the  germination  percentage, 
and  the  f imgus  spores  found.    Descriptive  notes  report  other  observations  made. 

Seed  tests  made  at  the  station  during  1910,  G.  T.  French  (New  York 
State  8ta.  Bui.  333,  pp.  12). — The  author  presents  in  tabular  form  and  discusseB 
the  results  of  purity  and  germination  tests  of  alfalfa,  clover,  grass,  and  other 
seeds.  The  frequency  of  occurrence  of  various  weed  seeds  is  indicated  and  a 
brief  list  of  bulletins  on  seeds  and  weeds  appended. 

Dodder  was  found  in  11.13  per  cent  of  the  alfalfa  samples  tested  and  3.5  per 
cent  of  the  red  clover  samples.  More  than  half  of  the  dodder  was  of  the  large- 
seeded  variety — a  larger  proportion  than  in  preceding  years.  The  frequ^t  oc- 
currence of  the  seed  of  Centaurea  repena  indicates  the  importation  of  alfalfa 
seed  from  Asia  Minor. 

Are  our  farm  seeds  pureP,  F.  H.  Hall  (Neto  York  State  Sta.  Bui,  333,  popu- 
lar ed.j  pp,  4t  flff'  1)' — '^  popular  edition  of  the  above. 

HOETICUITTTBE. 

The  seedling-inarch  and  nurse-plant  methods  of  propac^ation,  6.  W. 
Oliveb  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant  Indus.  Bui.  202,  pp.  4^,  pis.  9,  figs.  15).— 
In  addition  to  giving  full  descriptions  of  the  author*s  improved  methods  of 
propagating  the  mango,  mangosteen,  and  litchi,  this  bulletin  indicates  the  pres^ 
ent  stage  of  the  Department's  studies  of  these  fruits  and  also  shows  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  seedling-inarch  method  of  propagation  for  the  rapid  flowering  or 
fruiting  of  seedlings  raised  from  seeds  of  new  and  rare  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines; 
for  the  rapid  production  of  an  abundance  of  material  for  propagation  by  bod- 
ding  and  grafting ;  and  for  the  rapid  propagation  of  rare  plants  on  hardy  seed- 
ling stocks.  The  inarching  of  rose  seedlings  and  of  the  rare  finger  lime  (Citriu 
australasica)  are  described  as  examples  of  the  wide  adaptability  of  the  seed- 
ling-inarch method.  The  author  also  reports  that  he  has  rec«itly  used  this 
method  with  chestnuts,  walnuts,  hawthorns,  oaks,  and  many  other  plants. 

The  seedling-inarch  method  consists,  essentially,  in  inarching  on  young  seed- 
lings. It  has  proven  far  superior  in  its  simplicity,  rapidity,  and  results  to  tlie 
other  method  of  inarching  on  plants  growing  in  5  and  6  in.  pots.  It  also  lias 
a  wider  range  of  adaptability  than  budding  and  requires  much  less  skilL  Tbe 
author  reports  that  he  has  had  very  few  unsuccessful  unions  and  none  among 
those  classes  of  plants  where  the  most  suitable  stocks  are  known  and  hi  corn- 
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mon  use.  The  seedling-inarch  method  appears  to  be  the  only  one  which  has 
been  successfully  applied  in  the  asexual  propagation  of  the  mangosteen. 

The  seedling  may  be  used  either  as  a  stock  or  as  a  scion,  depending  on  the 
plants  employed  or  on  the  object  to  be  attained.  In  the  pres^it  work  mango 
and  litchi  seedlings  were  used  as  stocks  only,  being  united  to  shoots  of  ap- 
proTed  varieties  and  in  the  case  of  the  litchi  with  seedlings  of  other  species 
of  the  same  genus.  The  mangosteen,  although  hitherto  propagated  only  by 
seedlings,  has  generally  shown  a  large  percentage  of  loss  among  the  seedlings 
from  a  cause  not  as  yet  det^mined.  In  the  present  work,  mangosteen  seedlings 
were  used  as  scions,  being  inarched  with  other  S9)ecie8  of  Garcinia  and  even 
with  species  of  different  genera  of  the  same  family.  The  different  stocks  em- 
ployed with  the  various  plants  are  indicated.  The  results  as  a  whole  show 
that  the  worked  plants  are  healthier  and  that  the  operation  is  many  times 
cheaper  than  tlie  older  methods  of  propagation. 

The  nurse-plant  method  of  propagation  is  a  specialized  form  of  the  seedling- 
inarch  method  evolved  after  watching  the  l)ehavior  of  certain  seedling-inarched 
mangosteens.  These  plants  developed  a  strong  aerial  root  from  the  base  of 
the  scion  about  18  months  after  the  unions  to  other  species  of  Garcinia  were 
considered  perfect  and  long  after  the  top  of  the  stock  and  the  root  of  the  seed- 
ling had  been  severed.  These  aerial  roots  elongated,  pierced  the  ground,  and 
then  roots  and  top  developed  rapidly.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  stock  roots 
declined  rapidly  and  in  a  few  months'  time  the  mangosteens  were  again  on 
their  own  roots  looking  strong  and  healthy.  Where  the  stems  of  the  seedlings 
were  inarched  at  a  point  2  or  3  in.  above  the  first  pair  of  leaves  on  the  stocks, 
there  has  been  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  scions  to  produce  roots.  This 
ability,  under  certain  conditions,  of  inarched  mangosteens  to  reestablish  their 
own  root  systems  led  to  trial  of  inarches  in  which  neither  root  system  was 
severed  with  the  view  of  nursing  mangosteen  seedlings  through  the  precarious 
stage  of  their  early  life.  Several  of  these  mangosteens  worked  by  the  nurse- 
plant  method  were  sent  to  the  Canal  Zone  and  are  reported  as  doing  welL 
Those  remaining  in  the  greenhouse  continue  to  make  good  growth  and  the 
st^ns  of  the  mangosteens  are  showing  more  increase  in  diameter  than  the  stems 
of  the  stock  plants. 

As  to  the  futuf e  stages  of  growth  of  the  mangosteais,  the  author  issues  the 
caution  tliat  the  work  has  not  proceeded  far  enough  to  determine  how  the  in- 
arched plants  will  behave  under  external  conditions  and  how  rapidly  they  will 
continue  to  grow  on  the  stocks  used.  The  mangosteen  is  well  Imown  to  be  a 
rebellious  subject 

The  methods  of  propagation  employed  have  been  presented  in  order  that 
experimenters  may  test  them  further.  The  work  of  inarching  is  made  clear 
by  a  number  of  photographic  illustrations. 

A  study  of  bud  selection  with  citrus  fruits,  A.  D.  Shamel  (CaL  Cult,  36 
(1911),  No.  IS,  pp.  587,  588).— Under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry of  this  Department,  the  author  is  conducting  studies  of  bud  variation 
and  selection  with  Washington  navel  oranges  and  grapefruit  The  object  and 
plan  of  this  work  is  here  outlined,  together  with  some  preliminary  observa- 
tiona  The  preliminary  data  secured  from  normal  healthy  trees  show  a  great 
variation  in  the  yield  and  quality  of  fruit 

Asrricultural  explorations  in  the  fruit  and  nut  orchards  of  China,  F.  If . 
Metsb  (U.  8,  Dept  Agr.,  Bur,  Plant  Indus,  Bui.  204,  PP'  62,  pis.  6,  figs.  15).— 
This  bulletin  comprises  notes  on  the  distribution,  character,  and  domestic  uses 
of  various  fruits,  nuts,  and  edible  seeds  observed  by  the  author  during  his 
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agricultural  explorations  in  the  Chinese  Empire.  Consideration  is  given  to  botb 
cultivated  and  wild  forms  observed,  and  with  the  more  Important  fruits  and 
nuts  special  cultural  practices  and  local  methods  of  curing  and  preserving  are 
noted.  Brief  references  are  also  given  to  forms  which  are  either  exotic  or  are 
not  extensively  grown  in  China. 

Since  the  similarity  in  soil  and  climate  between  the  native  habitat  of  many 
Chinese  products  and  certain  areas  of  the  United  States  is  close,  the  possi- 
bility of  introducing  new  kinds  for  direct  cultivation  and  new  and  valuable 
strains  of  forms  already  grown  in  this  country  appears  most  promising. 

Beport  of  horticultiirist,  C.  C.  Newman  (Sovth  Carolina  8ta.  Rpt  1910,  pp. 
18-23 y  figs,  S). — ^A  brief  progress  report  on  various  investigations  with  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  preliminary  results  from  experiments  in  grafting  apples 
with  scions  and  stocks  of  from  3  to  12  in.  long  indicate  that  the  shorter  stocks 
and  scions  give  larger  and  more  regularly  shaped  trees. 

The  Heeleaka  Experimental  Station. — Final  report,  including  investiga- 
tions during  the  year  1909,  G.  D.  Hope  and  P.  H.  Cabpenteb  {Indian  Tm 
Assoc,  [Pamphlet]  4t  1910,  pp.  25 ,  pis.  7). — In  addition  to  the  results  secured 
from  manuring  experiments  in  1909,  a  r^sum^  is  given  of  the  results  obtained 
during  the  5  years  the  station  has  been  in  existence  and  which  largely  confirm 
the  results  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  642). 

The  report  concludes  with  a  discussion  as  to  the  influence  of  climatic  and 
soil  conditions  on  the  action  of  manures.  Data  are  given  on  a  number  of  plats 
which  received  no  manure  during  the  5  years  and  which  show  a  considerable 
increase  in  yield  in  response  to  careful  and  repeated  cultivation.  A  study  of 
the  leaf  returns  during  the  5  years  shows  that  these  yields  are  influenced  botb 
by  climatic  conditions  of  local  character  and  by  seasonal  variation.  In  general 
the  heaviest  yields  occurred  during  the  months  of  heaviest  rainfall.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  application  of  soluble  fertilizers,  the  results  indicate  that  it 
is  advisable  to  apply  the  fertilizers  in  small  divided  doses  during  the  year  in 
order  to  avoid  the  liability  of  loss  In  drainage  water. 

Gardening  in  the  Tropics,  G.  M.  Woodbow  (Paisley,  1910,  pp.  /J+W*,  pfe- 
55,  figs,  55), — ^This  work  is  presented  under  the  above  title  as  the  sixth  edition 
of  the  author's  Gardening  in  India.  It  is  intended  as  a  treatise  on  gardening 
as  a  means  of  profit  as  well  as  of  pleasure  and  is  designed  for  use  in  tbe 
Tropics  and  in  the  cultivation  of  tropical  plants  In  mild  climates. 

Several  of  the  first  chapters  treat  of  soil,  climate,  various  cultural  opera- 
tions, garden  tools  and  implements,  noxious  insects  and  garden  pests,  garden 
edgings,  fences,  laying  out  gardens,  the  mala  or  hot  season  gardei,  the  con- 
servatory, the  lawn,  preparing  flowers  for  exhibition,  horticultural  myths,  tiie 
romance  of  pollination,  the  life  of  the  plant,  rotation  of  crops,  plant  breeding 
by  hybridization  and  selection,  and  the  composition  of  plants.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  work  consists  of  descriptive  and  cultural  notes  on  economic  and 
ornamental  plants  suitable  for  hot  climates. 

The  garden:  A  history  of  its  formal  arrangement,  A.  Grisebach  {Der 
Garten.  Fine  geschichte  seiner  kUn^tlerischen  Oestaltung.  Leipsic  [1910],  pp. 
V II I -\- 126,  pis,  63). — In  this  work  the  author  aims  to  present  a  descriptive 
and  pictorial  account  of  formal  gardening  at  diflCerent  ages  in  Europe  as  dis- 
tinct from  landscape  gardening.  The  successive  chapters  treat  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects  in  detail :  The  geometric  garden,  the  architectural  style  of  ideas- 
ure  gardens  during  the  baroque  period,  special  types  of  gardens,  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  garden  parts  since  the  Renaissance,  and  the  gardoi  revolu- 
tion in  the  eighteenth  century.  Numerous  examples  are  shown  of  the  varloos 
types  of  gardens  under  discussion,  the  illustrations  being  obtained  for  the  most 
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part  from  copper  plates  and  from  the  works  of  architects  and  garden  lovers 
living  during  the  period  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

A  bibliography  is  given  of  recent  and  old  literature  and  copper  designs  dealing 
with  formal  gardening. 

FOEESTRY. 

The  principles  of  handling  woodlands,  H.  S.  Graves  {New  York  and  Lorir 
don,  1911,  pp  XXI-\-S25,  figs.  65).— This  book  deals  with  the  silvlcultural  treat- 
ment of  woodlands,  with  special  reference  to  the  principles  of  cutting  mature 
stands  of  timber  with  a  view  to  their  replacement  by  new  growth,  cuttings  in 
immature  stands  for  their  improvement,  and  forest  protection  with  particular 
reference  to  forest  fires. 

The  subject  is  presented  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  conditions  as  they 
obtain  to-day.  The  introductory  chapter  contains  general  considerations  rela- 
tive to  the  American  forest  and  the  march  of  forest  destruction,  the  scope  and 
objects  of  silviculture,  financial  returns  from  forestry,  classification  of  the 
trees  in  a  forest,  and  silvlcultural  systems.  The  succeeding  chapters  discuss 
In  detail  the  selection  system,  systems  of  clear-cutting,  the  shelterwood  system, 
the  coppice  systems,  improvement  of  the  forest,  protection  of  forests  from  fire, 
and  protection  from  other  injurious  agencies. 

The  taxation  of  forests,  F.  R.  Fairchild  (Rpt.  Nat,  Lumber  Manfr.  Assoc, 
8  {1910),  pp,  65-77). — ^The  author  briefly  summarizes  the  defects  of  the  gen- 
eral property  tax  as  related  to  forests,  proposes  the  single  tax  on  yield  as  an 
ideal  forest  tax,  and  presents  some  suggestions  relative  to  bringing  about  tax 
reforms. 

North  American  forests  and  forestry. — Their  relations  to  the  national  life 
of  the  American  people,  E.  Bruncken  {New  York  and  London,  1908,  pp. 
VI-\-265). — A  popular  presentation  of  the  subject  intended  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  nature  and  those  who  take  a  living  Interest  In  all  questions  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

The  Introductory  chapter  points  out  the  general  relation  between  civiliza- 
tion and  natural  conditiona  The  succeeding  chapters  deal  with  the  North 
American  forest  regions,  the  forest  and  man,  forest  Industries,  destruction  and 
deterioration,  forests  and  forestry,  forest  finance  and  management,  forestry 
and  government,  fighting  fires  and  thieves,  forestry  and  taxation,  reform  in 
forestry  methods,  and  forestry  as  a  profession. 

Cone-bearing  trees  of  the  California  mountains,  J.  S.  Chase  {Chicago, 
1911,  pp,  IX +99,  pis.  21,  figs.  21). — A  popular  guide  to  the  pines,  firs,  and  other 
coniferous  trees  native  to  Inland  and  mountain  regions  of  California.  Aside 
from  the  use  of  definite  botanical  names,  the  author  has  restricted  himself  to 
giving  the  broad  characteristics  of  each  species  as  evidenced  by  full-grown 
trees  of  normal  development 

Preliminary  examination  of  the  forest  conditions  of  Mississippi,  C.  E. 
DuNSTON  {Miss.  Geol.  Survey  Bvl.  7,  1910,  pp,  76,  map  i).— This  report  was 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Forest  Service  of  this  Department  at  the 
request  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

It  contains  a  general  description  of  the  State  relative  to  its  geology,  topog- 
raphy, and  climate,  and  a  description  of  forests  by  regions,  and  discusses  the 
various  problems  in  forest  management,  including  forest  fires,  grazing,  turpen- 
tining, waste  in  logging,  establishment  and  care  of  young  stands,  clauses  sug- 
gested for  logging  contracts,  assessments  and  taxation  of  timber  lands,  and 
management  of  tax  on  school  lands.   A  review  Is  given  of  past  forest  legislaticHi, 
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together  with  suggestions  relative  to  needed  legislation  and  the  text  of  a  sug- 
gested forest  law. 

Forest  products  of  Canada,  1909,  H.  R.  MacMillan  (Depi.  IrU.  Canada, 
Forestry  Branch  Bui,  11, 1910,  pp,  SO,  dgms,  2).— This  bulletin  comprises  statis- 
tics on  the  production  of  lumber,  square  timber,  lath,  and  shingles  in  Canada  in 
1909  as  determined  from  reports  made  directly  to  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  by  2,085  operating  sawmills. 

The  data  given  and  discussed  show  the  quantity  and  value  of  each  product 
both  by  species  and  by  provinces,  including  also  the  production  by  provinces  of 
lumber  of  different  species,  imports  of  hard-wood  lumber,  and  exports  of  square 
timber.  /Tin  most  cases  comparative  data  are  given  for  1908. 

Forest  fires  in  Canada,  H.  R.  MacMillan  and  G.  A.  Gtttches  (Dept  Int. 
Canada,  Forestry  Branch  Bui.  9,  1910,  pp.  49,  figs.  11). — ^This  bulletin  amtains 
data  showing  in  a  general  manner  the  extent  of  forest  destruction  in  the  various 
Provinces  of  Canada,  discusses  the  effects  and  causes  of  forest  fires,  and  gives  a 
statement  of  forest  fires  occurring  in  1909.  It  concludes  with  advice  to  settlers 
i-egardlng  the  handling  of  fires  and  important  points  in  the  forest  law& 

In  1909  approximately  435,000  acres  were  burned  over  in  the  Provinces.  Thn- 
ber  and  improvements  valued  at  $210,400  were  destroyed  and  1331,821.42  was 
expended  in  fire  protection  and  fire  fighting. 

Beport  on  forest  statistics  of  Alsace-Lorraine  {Beitr.  Forststatis.  Elsau- 
Lothritigen,  1909,  No.  28,  pp.  126,  dg^ms.  11). — A.  Statistical  review  for  the  year 
1909  relative  to  the  administration  of  the  state,  public,  and  conununity  forests 
in  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  detailed  and  summarized  data  deal  with  forest  areas, 
silvicultural  operations,  products,  revenues,  expenditures,  etc.,  including  a  com- 
.  parative  summary  for  each  year  since  1872. 

The  acquisition  policy  of  the  Prussian  State  Forest  Administration  in 
West  Prussia  and  Posen,  Semper  (Ztschr.  Forst  u.  Jagdw.,  4$  (1911),  No.  t, 
pp.  65-96). — ^A  historical  and  statistical  account  of  forest  extension  and  devd- 
opment  in  West  Prussia  and  Posen. 

The  influence  of  moisture  on  the  grrowth  of  the  pine  and  the  fir,  E.  F. 
Dambebo  (Dnevn.  XII.  8"tezda  Russ.  Est.-Isp.  i  Vrach.  [Moscow],  1910,  2fo.  7, 
p.  269;  ahs.  in  Zhwr.  Opytn.  Agron.  (Russ.  Jour.  Ewpt.  Landw.),  11  (1910), 
No.  1,  p.  120). — ^Investigations  of  certain  forests  In  the  Novgorod  Government 
of  Russia  indicate  that  an  excess  of  moisture  retards  the  growth  of  the  pine 
and  fir.  The  action  of  the  soil  and  underground  waters  is  more  marked  on  the 
pine  than  on  the  fir.  Experim^ts  showed  that  the  firs  absorbed  from  2  to  3 
times  as  much  water  as  the  pines. 

Seed  experiments  with  Pinus  sylvestris,  F.  Stoby  (Trans.  Roy.  Scot.  Arbor. 
8oc.,  23  (1910),  pt.  2,  pp.  168-171,  pi.  i).— Cooperative  experiments  are  being 
conducted  in  Scotland  and  at  a  number  of  forest  experiment  stations  on  tbe 
European  continent  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  Scots  pine  seeds  secured 
from  different  countries  and  climatic  condltiona 

The  results  for  the  first  3  years  are  given  of  the  tests  as  conducted  at  Bangor, 
Scotland.  The  seed  was  collected  from  trees  ranging  from  40  to  140  years  of 
age.  *  Thus  far  Belgium-grown  seed  from  40-year  old  trees  has  shown  the  best 
development  Since  the  results  from  other  stations  have  not  been  published 
as  yet,  no  final  conclusions  are  drawn. 

The  reddening  of  fresh  alder  wood,  F.  W.  Negeb  (Natunc.  Ztschr.  Forst  * 
Landw.,  9  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  96-105,  figs.  2).^Aii  investigation  similar  to  that 
conducted  on  the  greening  of  frefidi  linden  wood  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  345)  is  reported 
relative  to  the  reddening  of  fresh-cut  alder  wood. 

The  surface  of  fresh-cut  alder  wood  talies  on  an  intensive  brownish-red  color 
withhd  a  few  hours  from  the  time  of  cutting.    The  investigation  showed  tbtt 
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this  discoloration  Is  due  primarily  to  oxidization  in  the  presence  of  a  certain 
moisture  content  in  the  wood.  Alder  wood  which  is  air-dried  when  white  does 
not  become  discolored  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  color  body  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  Iron-tannic  combinations  and  oxidization  does  not  take 
place  until  the  cell  walls  are  destroyed.  A  microscopic  investigation  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  color  body  was  conducted  and  is  here  discussed. 

On  the  effect  of  different  intervals  between  successive  tappings  in  Para 
rabber  (Hevea  brasiliensis),  M.  K.  Bambeb  and  R.  H.  Lock  (Circs,  and  Agr. 
Jour.  Roy.  Bot.  Gard,  Ceylon,  5  {1910),  No.  9,  pp.  75-87).— Experiments  were 
started  in  the  Tropical  Gardens  at  Henaratgoda,  Ceylon,  in  1908  to  ascertain 
what  differences,  if  any,  exist  in  the  quantity,  comport  ion,  and  properties  of 
rubber  latex  drawn  from  the  trees  by  tappings  carried  out  at  different  intervals 
of  time.  The  trees  are  over  20  years  old  and  planted  in  squares  at  a  distance 
of  12  ft  apart  The  plan  of  the  experiments  is  given,  together  with  the  results 
thus  far  secured.    The  work  is  being  continued. 

Among  the  deductions  thus  far  made  it  appears  that  the  yield  from  trees 
tapped  daily  and  from  trees  tapped  weekly  is  practically  identical  for  the  same 
number  of  tappings,  both  in  the  gross  and  In  proportion  to  the  area  of  bark 
tapped.  During  the  first  few  tappings  the  percentage  of  rubber  contained  in 
the  latex  decreases  at  a  rate  more  or  less  inversely  proportionate  to  the  length 
of  the  interval  between  successive  tappings.  After  a  number  of  tappings  have 
been  made,  a  nearly  constant  percentage  composition  of  the  latex  occurs  which 
Is  lower  in  the  case  of  trees  tapped  at  short  intervals  than  in  the  case  of  trees 
tapped  at  longer  intervals.  The  proportion  of  scrap  rubber  obtained  is  lower 
in  the  case  of  the  more  frequent  tappings. 

Mature  trees  tapped  daily  for  18  months  yielded  for  this  period  an  average  of 
over  7  lbs.  of  rubber  per  tree.  At  the  four  hundred  and  fortieth  tapping,  each 
tree  yielded  at  the  rate  of  4  lbs.  of  dry  rubber  annually.  The  trees  were  quite 
healthy  and  showed  no  signs  of  having  suffered  from  the  severe  tapping.  From 
the  standpoint  of  yield  alone  frequent  tappings  have  given  the  best  results, 
although  from  the  standpoint  of  bark  recovery  the  experiments  have  not  been 
conducted  sufficiently  long  to  determine  whether  frequent  tapping  should  be 
conducted  throughout  the  year  or  whether  the  tree  should  be  allowed  to  rest 
during  certain  months. 

Tapping  experiments  with  rubber  trees  in  Misahohe,  Togo,  compared  with 
the  results  of  other  experiments,  Gbuneb  (Tropenpflanzer,  H  {1910),  Nos. 
11,  pp.  587-^98;  12,  itp.  6^9-655;  15  {1911),  Nos.  1,  pp.  S6-89;  2,  pp.  101-104).— 
The  results  of  tapping  experiments  with  various  species  of  rubber  are  given 
and  compared  with  those  secured  with  the  same  species  in  other  rubber-pro- 
ducing countries. 

Notes  on  creosoting,  A.  T.  Ghxandebs  {Trans.  Roy.  Scot.  Arhor.  Soc,  2S 
{1910),  pt.  2,  pp.  172-179).— A  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  pressure, 
boiling,  and  cold-immersion  methods  of  creosoting  timber. 

With  the  view  of  determining  the  value  of  the  cold-immersion  process,  the 
author  conducted  tests  with  7  kinds  of  timber  comparing  it  with  the  pressure 
process.  The  data  secured  indicate  that  on  very  small  estates  the  immersion 
method  is  the  better  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  and  that  it  may  be  so  managed 
as  to  be  quite  successfuL 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Beport  of  botanist  and  plant  patholoerist,  H.  W.  Baxbb  (South  Carolina 
8ia.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  2S-26).—ln  addition  to  the  continuation  of  work  on  cotton 
anthracnose,  sweet  potato  rots,  and  on  the  plant  disease  survey  of  the  State, 
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experiments  looking  to  the  best  methods  of  controlling  some  of  the  conmioD 
diseases  of  i^nts,  and  analyses  of  seed  under  the  state  seed  law,  have  been 
undertaken  and  are  here  reported. 

Greenhouse  tests  of  seed  from  bolls  attacked  by  cotton  anthracnose  have 
be^i  followed  by  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  while  healthy  seed  planted 
on  land  previously  grown  to  peas  and  oats  last  year,  but  planted  to  diseased 
cotton  the  previous  year,  gave  plants  entirely  free  from  anthracnose.  These 
experim^its,  it  is  claimed,  demonstrated  that  the  disease  is  carried  in  tbe 
seed,  and  can  be  eliminated  by  the  use  of  clean  seed  and  a  one-year  crop  rota- 
tion. Many  fields  were  found  infested  with  anthracnose  for  the  first  time 
where  the  source  of  infection  was  traced  to  the  use  of  diseased  seed. 

In  experiments  with  the  sweet  potato  rots,  100  bu.  of  potatoes  harvested  in 
November  were  immediately  put  into  slatted  bins  3  by  4  feet  in  a  well-ventilated 
house,  and  the  temperature  kept  at  from  70  to  90"  F.  for  2  weeks,  when  the 
house  was  closed,  and  the  temperature  kept  at  from  50  to  60°  during  the 
rest  of  the  winter.  None  of  the  common  storage  rots,  such  as  Rhizopus,  Macor, 
PeniclUium,  and  Fusarium,  occurred,  but  black  rot,  with  which  the  potatoes 
were  already  affected  when  stored,  and  a  Nectria  rot  caused  much  damage, 
and  by  the  first  of  April  had  destroyed  the  majority  of  the  lot.  It  seems  from 
this  experiment  that  if  the  potatoes  are  sound  and  healthy  when  dog,  this 
method  of  storage  will  prove  a  succesa 

Plant  disease  survey  of  South  Carolina,  H.  W.  Barre  (South  Carolina  8ta. 
Rpt,  J 910,  pp,  29-39), — In  this  progress  report  the  distribution  throughout  the 
State  by  counties  is  given  of  the  more  common  diseases  of  economic  plants. 

Plant  diseases  due  to  fungi,  W.  E.  Collinge  (Rpt,  Econ,  Biol.,  1  {1911), 
pp.  Jtl-5ty  figs,  7). — ^The  author  reports  the  prevalence,  damage  done  by,  and 
means  of  control  of,  the  following  diseases  of  economic  plants:  Brown  rot 
(Sclerotinia  fructigena)  ;  apple  scab  (Venturia  inequalis)  i  gooe^berrj  sclero- 
tinla  (8,  fuckeliana)  ;  sleepy  disease  of  tomatoes  (Fusarium  lycopersici)  :  wilt 
disease  of  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  (MycosphcBrella  ciirullvna),  a  hothouse  dis- 
ease which  is  proving  very  injurious  and  becoming  more  prevalent  each  year; 
potato  scab  (Oospora  scabies) ;  yellow  wart  disease  of  potatoes  (Synchytrium 
solani)  ;  finger-and-toe  disease  (Plasmodiophora  hrassiew) ;  bean  anthracnose 
(Colletotrichum  Hndcmuthianum)  ;  iris  leaf  blotch  (Eeterosporium  gracHe); 
hyacinth  yellows  (Pscvdomonas  hyacinthi) ;  and  Omithogalum  black  mold 
(H.  omithogali). 

New  species  of  Texas  fungi,  F.  D.  Heald  and  F.  A.  Wolf  (Mycologia,  S 
(1911),  No.  J,  pp.  5-22). — Descriptions  are  given  of  41  new  species  of  fungi, 
principally  on  economic  plants,  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio,  Texa& 
Of  the  12  genera  represented,  one  belongs  to  the  Ascomycetes  (Dimerosporium 
parkinsoniw) ,  and  the  remainder  are  imperfect  fungi. 

A  preliminary  note  on  the  life  history  and  cytologry  of  Spong'ospora  sah- 
terranea,  T.  G.  B.  Osborn  (Ann.  Bot.  [London^,  25  (1911),  No.  97,  p.  271).— As 
a  result  of  investigation  the  author  concludes  that  the  genus  Spongospora 
should  be  groui^ed  with  Plasmodiophora,  Sorosphsera,  and  Tetramyxa  in  the 
family  Plasmodiophoracese. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  sooty  molds,  G.  Abnaud  (Ann.  £col€  Nat.  Agr. 
Montpeimr,  n.  ser.,  9  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  239-277,  pl^.  S,  figs.  5).— In  a  further 
study  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  152)  of  these  fungi,  the  author  discusses  the  habitat, 
mycelium,  fructifications,  and  taxonomic  position  of  Pleosphwria  citri,  P.  patn- 
gonica,  and  Calicium  popuJneum. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

A  new  parasitic  fungus  found  in  the  roots  of  grrasses,  E.  J.  Schwabti 
{Ann.  Bot,  ILondon],  25  (1911),  No.  97,  p.  270). —In  a  brief  preliminary  note 
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the  author  calls  attention  to  the  occurrence  in  tubercles  on  the  roots  of  Poa 
annua  and  other  grasses  of  a  slime  fungus  allied  to  Sorosphwra  junci,  for  which 
the  name  8.  fframinis  n.  sp.  is  proposed.  A  detailed  account  of  its  life  history 
and  cytology  will  be  published  later. 

The  rusts  of  white  and  red  clover,  F.  D.  Kern  {Phytopathology,  1  {1911), 
2fo.  i,  pp.  SS). — ^The  author  claims  that  the  white  clover  rust  is  autcecious  and 
is  the  species  originally  described  as  Puccinia  trif^lii.  It  therefore  should  be 
known  as  Uromycea  trifolH,  while  U,  fallens  (based  on  Uredo  fallens)  is  pro- 
posed as  the  proper  designaton  for  the  common  red  clover  rust,  the  secidial  stage 
of  which  is  as  yet  unknown. 

Blackle^r  or  Phoma  wilt  of  cabbage,  T.  F.  Manns  {Phytopathology,  1 
{1911),  No,  1,  pp.  28S1,  pis.  2). — Previously  reported  from  another  source 
(E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  348). 

Lime  and  artificial  fertilizers  as  a  repiedy  for  club  root  disease,  F.  K. 
Ravn  {Tidsskr.  Landbr.  Planteavl,  17  {1910),  No.  1,  pp.  J65-177).— Lime  was 
found  to  have  a  decidedly  favorable  Influence  on  the  root  crop  in  the  8  series 
of  experiments  conducted,  increasing  the  yields  and  decreasing  the  percentage 
of  diseased  plants.  The  artificial  fertilizers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  found 
to  increase  the  percentage  of  diseased  roots,  doubtless  due  to  the  application  of 
large  quantities  of  superphosphates. 

Beport  of  investigrations  concerning  rice,  J.  S.  CJollieb  {Stuttgart,  Ark., 
1910,  pp.  28,  figs.  11). — In  this  publication,  which  is  issued  by  the  Arkansas 
Rice  Growers'  Association,  the  author  reports  the  results  of  a  sunmier's  ob- 
servation on  rice  growing,  special  attention  being  given  to  rice  blight  and  its 
probable  causes,  and  to  rice  maggot. 

The  probable  relationships  of  the  following  factors  to  blight  were  investi- 
gated: Soil  acidity,  soil  constituents,  temperature,  content  and  temperature 
of  irrigation  water,  shade,  depth  of  water,  wind,  rain,  sunshine,  and  the  rice 
maggot  As  a  result  of  these  investigations  the  author  concludes  that  the  blight 
found  in  the  Grand  Prairie  region  is  not  caused  by  a  fungus,  but  is  due  to  the 
soil  and  water.  It  was  found  that  new  soil  was  more  subject  to  blight  than 
old,  and  that  the  use  of  fertilizers  was  of  no  value  in  combating  the  disease, 
while  chemical  analyses  of  rain  water  indicated  that  it  would  cause  blight 
much  more  readily  than  well  water,  especially  on  new  soil,  and  that  rice  on 
acid  soils  blighted  more  severely  than  on  nonacid  soils.  No  relationship  was 
found  to  exist  between  the  rice  maggot  and  blight  Fall  plowing,  thorough 
spring  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  and  shallow  seed  planting,  followed  by  an 
early  rolling  of  the  soil  and  drying  the  soil  for  from  3  to  5  days  when  the  rice 
was  al)out  30  In.  high,  tended  to  decrease  the  amount  of  blight. 

Obsevations  on  rice  maggot  have  been  previously  noted  (R  S.  R.,  24,  p.  661). 
The  pamphlet  closes  with  a  summary  of  361  answers  received  to  questions  sent 
out  to  rice  growers  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  rice  lands,  seeding,  irriga- 
tion of  crops,  prevalence  of  maggots  and  blight  crop  rotation,  and  similar 
points. 

Floret  sterility  of  wheats  in  the  Southwest,  E.  C.  Johnson  {Phytopath- 
ology, 1  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  18-27). — Previously  reported  from  another  source 
(E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  451). 

Observations  on  the  wintering-over  of  plant  parasites,  L.  Hecke  {Naturw. 
Ztschr.  Forst  u.  Landw.,  9  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  U-5S).—A  special  study  was 
made  of  the  wintering-over  of  the  uredospore  stage  of  the  yellow  rust  of  wheat 
{Puccinia  glumarum),  In  which  the  results  of  fall  infection  with  uredospores 
are  given. 

Series  of  pot  plants  were  inoculated  during  October,  Nov«nber,  and  De- 
cember; part  of  each  series  was  then  placed  in  a  greenhouse,  and  another  set 
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in  the  open  air,  and  tlie  resulting  infection  tabulated  for  the  months  of 
November,  Decwnber,  January,  and  MarclL  It  was  found  that  the  incubation 
period  was  lengthened  as  the  temperature  fell  until  it  reached  a  dotation  of  5 
months.  Plants  inoculated  on  October  28,  November  21,  and  Dec^nb^  18,  and 
kept  in  the  open  air  did  not  produce  uredosori  until  March  28  of  the  foUowing 
year. 

The  author,  therefore,  belfeves  It  entirely  possible  for  the  uredospore  mycdlum 
to  winter  over  in  the  tissues  of  the  host,  without  any  external  evidence,  until 
an  optimum  of  temperature  has  been  reached  in  the  spring,  when  uredOBOii 
will  appear.  A  table  is  given  showing  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  average 
temperatures  and  the  frost  periods  for  the  months  of  October,  November,  and 
December,  1908,  and  for  January,  February,  and  March,  1909. 

After  discussing  the  possibility  of  direct  teleutospore  infection  on  the  wbeat, 
and  of  infection  by  means  of  seed  according  to  the  mycoplasm  theory  of 
Bricksson,  the  author  concludes  that  no  authentic  experimental  proofs  of  socb 
infection  have  yet  been  offered. 

Crown  gall  of  plants,  E.  F.  Smith  (Phytopathology,  1  {1911),  No,  1,  pp. 
7-11,  pis.  2), — In  a  brief  preliminary  note  on  this  disease  the  author  claims 
that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  fungi,  myxomycetes,  mites,  frost,  and 
nutrition  disturbances  produce  this  disease,  but  that  it  is  undoubtedly  doe  to 
bacteria  (Bacterium  tumefctciens) ,  as  shown  by  Inoculation  experimoits  con- 
ducted during  the  past  6  years.  During  this  time  successful  inoculations  were 
obtained  from  pure  cultures  and  subcultures  on  more  than  1,000  plantSL 

A  bulletin  containing  details  as  to  experiments,  etc.,  is  in  preparation. 

Cedar  apples  and  apples,  F.  E.  Lloyd  and  G.  S.  Ridowat  (Bui.  Agr.  Dept 
[Ala,]  No,  S9y  1911,  pp.  19,  figs.  12).— In  a  general  discussion  of  the  cedar  apple 
fungus,  the  authors  claim  that  several  crops  of  sporidia  may  be  produced  In  a 
given  season,  (1)  by  the  germination  of  some  teleutospores  which  failed  to  be- 
come active  when  the  sori  swelled,  (2)  by  the  swelling  of  sort  which  were 
immature  at  the  time  of  the  first  rains,  or  (3)  by  the  secondary  growth  of  a 
sorus  after  it  has  once  become  gelatinous  and  then  dried.  In  the  third  case,  the 
part  of  the  sorus  exposed  beyond  the  tissues  of  the  gall  swelled  wh«[i  wet  by 
rain,  but  the  sorus  was  not  completely  developed  and  continued  to  push  oat 
from  the  gall,  which  with  the  next  rain  swelled  and  produced  ^[)oridia. 

The  spermogonia  (pycnla)  were  found  to  secrete  and  exude  a  large  amount  of 
nectar  which  attracted  bees  and  other  insects,  thereby  disseminating  the 
pycnosporea  It  is  also  claimed  that  in  dry  weather  the  divisions  of  the  peeodo- 
perldlum  of  the  secldia  are  straight  or  bent  outward,  permitting  the  spores  to 
escape,  but  that  when  the  atmosphere  becomes  moist  these  pertdial  strips  curi 
inward,  closing  the  opening  of  the  secldlal  tube  and  preventing  the  escape  of  tbe 
spores.  lAter,  on  drying,  these  strips  are  again  straightened  out,  carrying 
some  of  the  »cidlospores  on  their  tips,  thus  setting  them  free.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, fresh  outgrowths  from  a  point  near  the  base  of  matured  galls  whidi 
have  just  finished  bearing  sorl  may  occur.  These  outgrowths  remain  alive  and 
form  galls  the  succeeding  year. 

A  list  Is  appended  of  varieties  of  apples  which  are  resistant  or  susceptible  to 
this  disease. 

A  new  fruit  spot  of  apple,  W.  M.  Scott  (Phytopathology,  1  (1911),  No,  1,  PP- 
S2S4)- — ^Attention  Is  called  to  a  fruit  spot  of  apples,  especially  of  the  Jonathan 
and  Esopus  varieties,  which  develops  almost  entirely  after  the  fruit  is  picked 
and  while  in  temporary  cellar  storage,  en  route  to  market,  or  after  removal 
from  cold  storage.  The  spots,  which  are  usually  distributed  promiscuond7 
over  the  surface  of  the  apple,  are  dark  brown  in  color,  usually  circular  in  out- 
line, from  i  to  I  in.  or  less  in  diameter,  and  slightly  sunken^  with  a  lenticel 
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In  the  center  of  eacb  spot  The  disease  has  been  observed  on  apples  from  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Virginia,  New  York,  Oregon,  and  Washington.       ^ 

The  cause  of  the  trouble  is  not  certainly  Icnown,  but  there  is  a  strong  sus- 
picion of  injury  by  arsenate  of  lead  used  in  spraying.  Low  temperatures  retard 
or  prevent  its  develoiunent,  and  the  trouble  may  be  partly  avoided  by  placing 
the  fruit  in  cold  storage  as  soon  after  picking  as  possible.  See  also  a  note  by 
CGara  on  page  769. 

Maine  apple  diseases,  W.  J.  Morse  and  C.  E.  Lewis  (Maine  8ta,  Bui,  185, 
pp.  SS7-S92y  pis.  16), — ^This  is  a  discussion  of  the  diseases,  both  parasitic  and 
nonparasitic,  to  which  the  apple  orchards  of  Maine  are  subject,  including  rather 
extended  descriptions  of  the  symptoms,  range,  methods  of  dissemination,  and 
means  of  combating  those  which  are  the  most  common  and  dangerous. 

Under  the  nonparasitic  group,  the  authors  describe:  Winter,  crotch,  frost, 
tiall*  and  spray  injuries,  leaf  spot,  Baldwin  spot,  stag  horn,  and  lichens  on  the 
treea  Of  the  parasitic  diseases,  the  following  are  discussed:  Scab,  Cylindro- 
sporium  fruit  spot,  sooty  blotch,  and  fly  speck  of  the  fruit,  Sphseropsls  leaf 
Bpoty  powdery  mildew,  Penicilllum  or  blue  mold,  and  bitter,  brown,  and  pink 
rots;  Altemaria,  Botrytls,  Phoma,  Hypochnus,  Ftisarium,  VertlclUium,  En- 
domyces,  and  Rhizopus  decays ;  canker  and  twig  blight,  and  Sphaeropsis,  bitter 
rot,  Myzosporlum,  Gonmeum,  Phoma,  Oytospora,  and  pear  blight  cankers,  and 
crown  gall  and  wood-destroying  fungi.  Under  orchard  sanitation,  sprays,  and 
spraying,  the  authors  enumerate  the  different  kinds  of  sprays  to  be  used,  their 
preparation,  and  methods  of  application.  Including  Bordeaux  mixture,  and 
self-boiled,  home-boiled,  and  commercial  lime-sulphur  sprays. 

Spraying'  experiments  with  a  lime-sulphur  summer  wash,  E.  S.  Salmon 
(Joitr.  Bd.  Agr,  \LonAon\,  It  {1911),  No.  11,  pp.  881-891), —-The  results  are  re- 
ported of  experiments  with  different  strengths  of  home-boiled  lime-sulphur  mix- 
tures in  regard  to  foliage  injury  to  certain  varieties  of  apples  and  gooseberries. 
It  was  found  that  late  summer  spraying  with  this  mixture  caused  more  or  less 
leaf  scorching  and  leaf  fall  on  certain  varieties,  the  amount  of  injury  depend- 
ing upon  the  strength  of  the  solution  used  and  the  variety  of  apple  or  goose- 
berry sprayed. 

Use  of  self -boiled  lime  sulphur  in  combating  scab  and  brown  rot  of  peach, 
H.  W.  Babbe  (South  Carolina  Sta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  27,  28).— The  results  are 
reported  of  experiments  in  which  2  applications  of  self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
mixture  (8:8:50)  were  used  on  Carmine  and  Belle  of  Georgia  peaches,  and 
a  third  on  Elberta.  The  lime-sulphur  spray  proved  very  successful  in  con- 
trolling the  brown  rot,  but  was  not  quite  so  efficient  with  the  scab,  due,  it  is 
thought,  to  not  thoroughly  covering  the  surface  of  the  fruit  with  the  spray 
mixture. 

Brown  rot  experiments  in  1909,  A.  0.  Lewis  (Ga.  Bd.  Ent.  Bui.  S2,  1910,  pp. 
S5-4S,  fig.  1). — ^The  results  are  given  of  experiments  with  self -boiled  lime- 
sulphur  mixtures  with  and  without  arsenate  of  lead,  with  concentrated  lime 
sulphur,  and  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

All  the  solutions  used,  with  the  exception  of  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  and 
arsenate  of  lead  sprays,  severely  injured  the  trees.  Three  applications  were 
ipade  on  the  lime-sulphur  plata  The  first  consisted  of  arsenate  of  lead  and 
lime,  2 : 3 :  50,  and  the  other  two  were  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead  sprays, 
8:8:2:50.  The  seif-bolled  lime-sulphur  sprays  did  not  Injure  the  fruit  or 
the  foliage  and  protected  the  trees  against  scab,  brown  rot,  and  curculio, 
while  the  sprayed  fruit  had  a  better  color  and  k^t  better  in  storage  an4  in 
shipping. 

On  the  means  for  combating  plant  diseases,  K.  MttixEB  (Ber.  Orossh.  Bad. 
Landw.  7er«.  Anat.  AuffustenJf,,  1909,  pp.  108-115).— Experiments  made  during 
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1910  with  a  new  su]i>hur  emulsion  known  as  *'  Sulfabion  '*  In  combating  the 
grape  Oldium  gavp  negative  results. 

Diseases  of  the  pineapple,  L.  D.  Labsen  (UaicaUan  Sugar  Planters*  Sta^ 
Path,  and  Physiol.  Bui.  10,  pp.  9-70,  figs.  26). — Descriptions  are  given  of  the 
common  diseases  of  the  pineiipple  which  occur  in  Hawaii,  together  with  the 
results  of  exi)oriment8  on  several  of  the  more  injurious,  descriptions  of  the 
causative  orpin  isms,  and  methods  of  control. 

The  author  claims  that  the  most  prevalent  and  destructive  parasite  con- 
nected with  the  pathology  of  pineapples  is  TMelaviopsis  paradoxa  (T.  ctha- 
ceticus).  In  a  general  study  of  this  fungus  it  was  found  that  sunlight  was  very 
destructive  to  both  its  mycelium  and  spores.  An  exposure  of  24  hours  during 
the  summer  to  the  direct  sunlight  destroyed  both  the  spores  and  mycelium,  but 
during  the  fall  aud  winter  the  results  were  less  pronounced.  Successful  cross- 
inoculations  were  made  with  pure  cultures  of  the  sugar  cane  and  pineapide 
Thielaviopsls  on  both  sugar  cane  and  pineapples,  thus  proving  the  identity  of 
thest*  organisms. 

In  a  study  of  diseased  pineapple  tissues,  4  organisms  were  rei)eatedly  found, 
viz,  T.  parndoja,  Fumiium  sp..  Enrol ium  sp.,  and  a  yeast-like  organism  desig- 
nated as  Culture  No.  20.  Inoculation  experiments  with  pure  cultures  of  these 
4  organisms  8h()we<l  that  T.  paradoxa  was  the  cause  of  3  distinct  pineapple  dis- 
eases, viz,  a  soft  rot  of  the  fruit,  a  base  rot  of  the  crown,  and  a  leaf  spot  in 
which  the  infection  occurs  through  wounds.  The  Fusarium  produced  a  brown 
rot  which  occurs  usually  on  tbe  ripening  fruit,  wbiie  the  yeast-like  organism 
26  probably  causes  a  ripe  rot  which  is  always  characterized  by  the  odor  of 
alcoholic  fernu^utation.  It  w^as  found  that  the  Thielaviopsls  fungus  was 
cai>able  of  Infecting  jierfoctly  sound,  unbrulsed  pineapples,  provided  moist 
atmospheric  conditions  prevailed,  and  that  It  attacked  green  pineapples  quite 
as  readily  as  tii)e  ones.  In  the  base  rot  of  the  crown,  the  newly  planted  cut- 
tings are  attacked  just  at  the  ground  by  the  fungus,  producing  a  soft  rot  which 
often  kills  the  affected  plant. 

In  atUlition  to  the  above  described  diseases,  the  author  discusses  sun  scald, 
wilt  (the  caust*  of  which  is  as  yet  unknown),  tangleroot,  nematode  root  galls, 
and  manganese  yellows  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  139),  all  of  which  occur  in  Hawaii, 
and  spike,  sanding,  and  heart  rot  or  bitter  heart  which  have  not  yet  been 
found  on  the  Islands. 

A  study  on  grunimosis  of  Prunus  and  Citrus,  with  observations  on  squa- 
mosis  and  exanthema  of  the  Citrus,  O.  Butleb  {Ann.  Bat.  [London],  25 
(toil),  Xo.  .97,  pp.  107-153,  pis.  4,  figs.  3). — ^The  author  reports  the  results  of 
investigations  on  the  nature  and  cause  of  gummosis,  in  which  the  history  and 
description  of  the  disease,  the  chemistry  of  the  gums,  and  the  histology,  cause, 
nature,  and  preventive  and  remedial  measures  for  gummosis  are  discussed. 

As  a  result  of  these  investigations  tbe  author  claims  that  the  gummosis  of 
Prunus  and  Citrus  are  Indistinguishable  diseases  and  identical  in  histological 
development  and  causal  relationships.  The  disease  is  claimed  to  be  due  to 
hydrolysis  of  the  walls  of  the  embryonic  wood  cells  which  develop  into  a  sus- 
ceptible tissue.  The  dissolution  of  the  cell  walls  begins  in  the  secondary  lamella 
and  almost  colncldently  in  the  primary  membrane,  while  the  dissolution  of  the 
third  lamella  proceeds  centripetal ly.  With  its  final  destruction  the  cell  con- 
tents become  a  part  of  the  gum  mass.  The  cell  contents  are  not  actively  con- 
cerned, nor  does  starch  play  any  rOle  whatever  in  gum  formation.  Gummosis 
develops  autogeuously,  and  is  induced  by  all  manner  of  traumatisms,  provided 
they  act  as  growth  stimulants  to  the  cambium.  Once  incited,  the  simultaneous 
concurrence  of  two  conditions,  one  physiological  and  the  other  environmental,  is 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  disease.    The  cambium  must  be  actively 
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growing,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  water  must  be  available  to  the  roots ;  either 
factor  alone  is  inoperative. 

On  tlie  basis  of  a  study  of  gummosis,  tbe  author  suggests  as  preventive  and 
remedial  measures  proper  drainage,  the  use  of  resistant  stocks,  moderate  root 
priming,  slitting  the  bark  of  the  diseased  trees,  and  amendments  to  the  soil  in 
the  shape  of  lime  and  salt 

After  a  similar  study  of  squamosis  and  exanthema,  the  author  concludes  that 
the  former  is  a  species  of  gummosis,  and  consequently  that  growth  and  water 
are  factors  In  its  development,  while  exanthema  is  only  differentiated  from 
gummosis  by  the  erunipent  pustules,  and  can,  therefore,  probably  be  considered 
as  only  another  form  of  gummosis. 

A  bibliography  is  api)euded. 

Withertip  of  citrus  trees,  E.  O.  Essig  (Pomona  Col,  Jour.  Econ.  Bot.,  1 
{1911),  Ao.  i,  pp.  25-56,  figs.  6).— The  history  and  distribution  of  this  disease 
in  citrus  orchards  is  given,  together  with  a  description  of  its  characters  and  de- 
structiveness  and  the  methods  used  in  combating  it. 

Attention  is  called  to  several  local  attacks  of  this  fungus  {CoUetotrichum 
gJwospoHoidis)  on  lemon  and  orange  trees  on  the  Pacific  sloi)e  during  1909-10, 
especially  in  Ventura  County,  California,  where  serious  losses  have  resulted  to 
citrus  growers  from  this  disease,  which  seems  to  be  increasing  in  frequency  and 
severity.  The  results  are  also  given  of  experiments  on  the  control  of  this 
disease  by  the  use  of  lime-sulphur  and  Bordeaux-mixture  sprays.  The  best 
spray  for  this  purpose  is  found  to  be  a  4 :  4  :  50  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  history 
and  control  of  this  disease  In  the  Limoneira  orchard  is  presented  by  J.  D. 
Culbertson. 

A  new  coffee  disease  (Phthora  vastatrix),  F.  H.  d*IIerexle  {An.  Mus.  Nac. 
[San  Salvador],  ^  {WW),  No.  28,  pp.  1 82-1 S9 ) .—This  is  a  summary  of  investi- 
gations previously  noted  from  other  sources  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  749)  on  the  life 
history  of  this  fungus,  which  the  author  has  described  as  a  new  genus  and 
species.  .    . 

Two  new  fig  diseases,  C.  W.  I'^ik.euton  {Phytopathology,  1  {1911),  No.  1, 
p.  12-17,  pi.  1,  fig.  1). — ^The  author  describes  a  flg  canker  in  which  the  tissue 
surrounding  a  fruit  scar  turns  dark  and  shrinks,  often  showing  a  number  of 
pink  pustules.  The  diseased  area  spreads  until  the  branch  is  nearly  girdled, 
when  the  twig  usually  dies.  In  old  cankers  on  branches  2  or  3  in.  in  diameter 
the  dead  tissue  cracks  and  finally  falls  out.  leaving  an  open  permanent  wound, 
which  sometimes  extends  nearly  to  the  center  of  the  branch.  Infection  seems 
to  occur  only  in  the  fruit  scar  and  witliln  less  than  a  year  after  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fruit.  The  fungus  producing  the  canker  is  described  as  a  new 
species,  Tuhcrcularia  fid. 

The  second  disease  discussed  is  a  limb  blight  of  the  fig  tree,  which  is  charac- 
terized by  bright,  salmon-colored  fructifications  on  the  branches  and  by  the  sud- 
den wilting  and  dying  of  the  leaves  on  infected  areas.  The  fungus  {Corticium 
Iwtum)  generally  gains  a  foothold  in  the  tips  of  branches  which  have  been  killed 
by  the  flg  canker  or  by  fig  borers  and  spreads  from  there  into  the  living  tissue. 

On  a  parasitic  fungus  of  the  oak,  G.  Arnaud  {Ann.  Ecolc  Nat.  Agr.  Mont- 
pellier,  n.  ser.,  9  {1910),  No.  i,  pp.  278-2S6,  pi.  1).—A  description  is  given  of 
Trahvtia  qucrcina,  a  parasite  on  the  leaves  of  Qucrciis  Hex  and  Q.  coccifera, 
which,  the  author  claims,  from  its  perithecial  characters  must  belong  to  the 
Pyrenomycetes. 

The  oak  mildew,  its  dissemination  in  Austria-Hungary,  and  its  signifi- 
cance in  silviculture,  G.  Kock  {Ztschr,  Landw.  Vcrsuchsw.  Ostcrr.,  13  {1910), 
No.  2,  pp.  8^2-588).— It  is  claimed  that  this  mildew  is  generally  prevalait  in 
all  the  forests  throughout  this  region  where  oaks  are  present.    It  appeared  for 
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the  first  time  in  1908,  followed  in  1909  by  serious  outbreaks.  Under  natural 
forest  conditions  Quercus  cerris  is  more  resistant  to  the  disease  than  Q.  pedun- 
culata  and  Q.  sesaUiflora,  while  Q.  rubra  is  extremely  resistant,  as  are  all  the 
cultivated  American  species,  even  when  in  the  same  gardens  with  native  ESnro- 
pean  oaks  which  are  severely  attacked  by  the  mildew. 

In  some  cases  the  smallar  twigs  and  branches  were  killed  by  the  attack, 
in  addition  to  a  general  lowering  of  the  vitality  of  the  tree  due  to  leaf  falL 
The  disease  is  attributed  to  Oidkim  quercinum  gemnUparum. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

On  outbreaks  of  oak  mildews,  P.  Magntjs  (Vereinsschr.  OeselL  Lu^emb. 
Naturfr.,  1910,  pp.  108-ltl;  ahs.  in  Centbl.  Bakt,  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  29  (1911),  No. 
J^,  p.  lU).— It  is  claimed  that  the  mUdew  epidemic  on  the  European  oaks  in 
1907  was  caused  by  a  Microsph«ra,  probably  M.  quercina,  while  the  mildew 
in  western  France  on  Quercus  tozza  was  probably  a  form  of  Af.  alni,  which 
developed  only  the  Oldium  fructifications  on  the  European  oak. 

Willow  trees  killed  by  Armillaria  mellea,  F.  T.  Bbooks  (Cfard.  Chron^  5. 
8€r.,  49  (1911),  No.  1260,  pp.  100,  iW).— ^Attention  is  called  to  the  occurrence 
of  this  fungus  on  the  roots  of  a  species  of  willow  (Saliw  alba),  causing  the 
sudden  death  of  many  of  the  treea  In  England  the  fungus  is  rarely  found  on 
dlcotyls,  but  is  often  very  destructive  to  conifers.  Ash  trees  which  have  been 
planted  among  the  willows  seem  to  be  immune  to  the  disease,  and  the  replace- 
ment of  the  willows  by  ash  is  therefore  recommended. 

The  diseases  and  enemies  of  roses,  R.  Laxtbebt  and  M.  Schwabtz  (Rosen- 
krankheit'en  und  Roaenfeinde.  Jena,  1910,  pp.  VI-h59,  pi.  J). — Und«r  this  title 
the  authors  list  and  discuss  the  principal  diseases  and  insect  enemies  of  the 
rose,  including  directions  for  the  control  of  each. 

Notes  on  the  free-living  nematodes,  F.  A.  Potts  (Quart.  Jour.  Micros.  8cL 
[London],  n.  ser.,  55  (1910),  No.  219,  pp.  43S-i8i,  figs.  11;  abs.  in  Zentbl.  Allg. 
u.  Expt.  Biol,  1  (1910),  No.  15-16,  pp.  56S,  5tf-*).— Biological  studies  are 
reported. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY— ENTOHOLOOY. 

The  farmer^s  interest  in  game  protection,  E.  H.  Fobbush  (Agr.  of  IfoM., 
57  (1909),  pp.  27S-279), — ^The  author  briefly  considers  the  value  of  game  birds 
and  mammals,  the  financial  benefits  derived  from  game,  and  its  artificial 
propagation. 

Plague  amoung  grround  squirrels  in  America,  G.  W.  MoOot  (Jour.  Eyg. 
[Cambridge],  10  {1910),  No.  4,  pp.  5S9-601,  pis.  2,  map  1). — ^A  table  accompany- 
ing this  brief  summarized  accoimt  shows  the  number  and  results  of  examina- 
tions made  of  ground  squirrels  collected  in  25  counties  in  California.  A  map 
gives  the  area  from  which  examinations  of  squirrels  have  been  made^  and  the 
approximate  location  of  infected  pointa 

An  outbreak  of  rat  plague  in  Suffolk,  A.  M.  N.  Pbingle  (Pub.  Health  [Lon- 
don], 24  (1911),  No.  4,  pp.  126-191).— Thia  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  occur- 
rence of  plague  in  England  as  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  556). 

It  has  now  been  conclusively  shown  that  over  a  large  area  of  a  part  of  Bast 
Suffolk  rats  are  at  the  present  time  dying  of  acute  plague.  "  In  addition  hares 
have  been  found  to  have  died  of  the  disease  In  the  same  districts.  Many  dead 
rabbits  have  been  found,  but  up  to  the  present  plague  has  been  found  in  only 
one  case,  the  other  rabbit  deaths  being  due  to  other  diseases  which  investigatiim 
would  show  to  be  common  at  this  period  of  the  year  in  any  case.  One  cat  has 
also  been  found  infected  and  several  ferrets.  .  .  .  Apart  from  the  rats  the 
infection  of  other  animals  must  be  regarded  as  an  accidental  concomitant  of  the 
rat  epizootic." 
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A  smnmary  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  exist^ice  of  plagrue  among  human  beings 
in  the  afPected  parts  of  Suffolk  show  that  "there  were  4  cases  of  true  pneu- 
monic plague  in  Holbrook  in  1910,  8  cases  of  practically  certain  pneumonic 
plague  in  Shotley  in  1906  and  1907,  and  7  cases  of  possible  bubonic  plague  in 
Trlmley  in  1909  and  1910."  It  is  said  that  the  rat  flea  of  Suffolk  is  Cerato 
phyllus  fasoiatua.  The  means  by  which  the  disease  was  introduced  into  this 
district  is  unknown;  the  various  theories  which  have  been  advanced  are  pre* 
sented  at  some  length. 

Investigations  of  **  Liverpoolvims/'  a  rat-destroying  preparation,  K. 
Steffenhagen  (Arh.  K,  Gsndhtsamt.,  S6  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  198-220).— The  cul- 
tural and  biological  studies  here  reported  are  accompanied  by  a  bibliography  of 
82  title& 

Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  (U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  Puhs, 
Circ  16,  pp.  9). — ^A  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  that  are 
available  for  free  distribution  by  the  Division  of  Publications  of  this  Depart- 
ment 

Entomology,  A.  W.  Morull  {Arizona  8ta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  S90^92).— The 
author  r^)orts  that  insect  pests  are  fast  assuming  in  Arizona  the  important 
status  they  have  long  maintained  in  California.  The  woolly  aphis  has  estab- 
lished itself  in  Graham  and  Yavai)ai  county  apple  orchards,  where  it  was  intro- 
duced several  years  ago. 

The  large  red  harvester  ant  {Pogonomyrmex  sp.)  is  one  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive insect  pests  in  the  Territory,  the  areas  made  bare  in  alfalfa  flelds  by  this 
insect  in  some  sections  amounting  to  5  or  10  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage,  and 
being  estimated  at  2  per  cent  throughout  the  Salt  River  Valley.  The  harvester 
ants  also  occasionally  defoliate  young  citrus  trees  and  gnaw  the  bark,  causing 
the  destruction  of  the  trees  attacked  unless  they  are  promptly  suppressed. 

Experiments  conducted  have  shown  carbon  bisulphid  to  be  too  expensive  for 
general  use  against  these  insects  in  alfalfa  fields.  Potassium  cyanid  dissolved 
in  water  and  used  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  1  gal.  of  water  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  method  for  inmiediately  checking  them,  but  this  treatment  can  not  be 
relied  upon  to  eradicate  them  completely.  London  purple,  although  slow  acting, 
is  stated  to  be  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  insecticide  of  the  many 
tested ;  it  should  be  applied  at  intervals  in  powder  form  at  the  rate  of  1  table- 
spoonful  scattered  around  the  opening  to  each  nest 

Examinations  of  oranges  were  made  in  December,  1909  to  determine  the 
injury  caused  by  the  citrus  thrips  (Euthrips  citri).  Of  100  navels  selected  at 
random  from  the  field  boxes  from  each  of  10  repres^itative  groves  it  was  found 
that  an  average  of  25  per  cent  was  so  scarred  that  it  should  properly  be  classed 
as  second  grade.   The  injury  ranged  in  different  groves  from  3  to  57  per  cent 

Tenth  report  of  the  state  entomologist  of  Connecticut  for  the  year  1910, 
W.  E.  Bbitton  (Connecticut  State  8ta.  Rpt.  1909-10,  pt.  9,  pp.  ¥1-^657-712,  pis. 
8,  figs.  H). — ^The  entomological  features  of  1910  are  briefiy  considered,  includ- 
ing reports  of  the  inspection  of  nurseries,  imported  nursery  stock,  and  apiaries, 
and  of  the  gipsy  moth  work. 

During  the  work  8,234  gipsy  moth  egg  masses  and  8,936  caterpillars  at  burlap 
bands  were  destroyed  at  Wallingford,  where  the  area  actually  infested  with  the 
moth  is  estimated  at  0.378  of  a  square  mile.  During  the  season  a  tachinid  para- 
site (Tachina  mella),  which  has  previously  been  recorded  as  parasitic  on  the 
gipsy  moth  in  Massachusetts  was  bred  at  Wallingford.  At  Stonington  but  1 
^jg  mass  and  146  caterpillars  were  foimd  and  destroyed.  A  brief  account  is 
given  of  the  brown-tail  moth  and  its  occurrence  in  Ck>nnecticut  as  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  B.,  H,  p.  466), 
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Tests  made  of  several  proprietary  insecticides  in  destroying  the  rosy  apple 
aphis  and  the  San  Jos^  scale  are  reported  by  B.  H.  Walden,  who  also  presents 
a  paper  on  a  phorid  {Aphiochccta  rufipes)  infesting  onion  seed.  The  small  mag- 
gots of  this  fly  were  taken  from  onion  seeds  which  had  been  placed  in  a  ger- 
mlnator  to  test  their  vitality.  The  maggots  were  first  observed  in  3  or  4  days, 
or  soon  after  the  seeds  began  to  sprout.  **  They  soon  ate  out  the  interior  of  the 
seeds  and  were  present  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any 
data  regarding  the  vitality  of  the  seeds.  Spinach  and  grass  seeds  which  were 
in  the  germlnator  were  not  attacked,  so  the  first  supposition  was  tliat  the  onioo 
seeds  were  Infested  when  put  In  to  test."  A  number  of  the  larvse  pupated  in 
about  10  days  from  the  time  the  seeds  were  first  placed  in  the  germinator,  the 
first  adult  emerging  on  November  21,  24  days  after  the  pupje  were  first  ob- 
served.   Technical  descriptions  are  given  of  the  stages. 

A  pyralid  caterpillar  taken  April  12  on  nursery  stock  imported  from  Japan 
lias  been  identified  as  Hcmiscopia  cinerca.  Brief  descriptions  of  the  larva, 
pupa,  and  adult  are  Included. 

Notes  are  presented  on  Injury  to  cartridge  shells  by  ants.  Cardboard  shells 
and  in  some  cases  the  wads  of  a  box  of  i)aper  shotgun  cartridges  retamed  to 
the  manufacturers  from  Texas  had  been  eaten  so  that  the  powder  and  shot  fell 
out  and  mixed  together.  The  Injuries  Indicated  that  the  insects  used  the  box 
of  shells  as  a  nesting  place  rather  than  a  source  of  food.  The  author  is  of  the 
oplulon  that  this  injury  may  have  been  caused  by  the  Argentine  ant  {Irido- 
myrmcx  humilis). 

Other  insects  briefiy  considered  are  the  pear-leaf  blister  mite;  Bucculntrix 
canadcnsiscUa,  which  infested  birch  trees  as  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R,,  24,  p. 
455)  ;  the  15-si)otted  lady  beetle  {Anatis  J5-punetata)  observed  feeding  on  Col- 
liptcrus  hctulavolens;  the  cabbage  looper;  the  cottouwood  leaf  beetle  (Lina 
script  a)  ;  the  red  ce<lar  bark  be<*tle  (Phlwosinus  deniatus),  which  attacked 
Arbor  vltae;  the  maple  leaf  stem  borer  {Priophorus  acericaulis) ;  the  rhodo- 
dendron lace  bug  (Lcptohyrsa  explanata),  which  in  some  cases  caused  rather 
serious  Injury  to  rhododendrons;  the  grape  fruit  worm;  June  beetles  {Lack 
nostcrna  sp.),  which  defoliated  i)oplars;  the  clover  seed  chalcld  fiy;  caterpil- 
lars on  fir  (Abies  tonwmi)  from  Japan;  the  currant  spanworm  {Cffmatophorn 
rihcaria) ;  the  cluster  fiy  {PoUvnia  rudis)  ;  the  Mocha  stone  moth  {Mclalopka 
inclusa),  which  was  abundant  on  poplar  and  willow;  the  fern  scale  on  greai- 
house  ferns;  caterpillars  feeiling  on  Japanese  barberry  (Bcrbcri^i  ihunhergi); 
the  drone  fly  (Eristalis  tcnax)  ;  thysanurids  (Isotoma  [Folsoinia]  fimetaria) 
in  ginseng  seeds;  and  spring  rails  {Isotoma  sp.)  in  tobacco  beda 

Four  insect  pests  {Maine  Sta.  Doc.  JfOL  pp.  2^,  figs.  10). — Articles  are 
I.resented  on  The  Typhoid  Fly  and  Its  Allies  and  Flea  Beetles  and  Early  Blight 
of  Potatoes,  by  O.  A.  Johannsen,  and  on  Plant  Lice  of  the  Apple  in  Maine,  and 
Cutworms  in  Maine,  by  Edith  M.  Patch. 

Insect  pests  in  the  West  Indies  in  1910  {Agr.  News  [Barbadosi,  9  (1910), 
No.  220,  p.  ^10). — A  brief  account  based  on  information  furnished  by  the  agri- 
cultural oflicers  in  the  several  islands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles. 

Insect  pests  in  South  Africa,  C.  W.  Mally  (Reprint  from  Agr.  8o.  Africa, 
iniO,  Sept.  23,  pp.  12,  figs.  6). — ^A  summarized  account  of  several  of  the  more 
important  Insects,  including  the  fruit  fly,  cutworms,  and  stalk  borer  (Sesamia 
fusca),  with  remedial  measures  applicable. 

Injurious  insects  of  Formosa,  T.  Shibaki  (Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Formosa,  \1910]. 
ml.  /,  pp.  37 Jf,  pis.  51). — This  work  by  the  entomologist  of  the  Formosa  govern 
ment  agricultural  exiieriment  station  gives  in  Latin  the  scientific  names  of  the 
Uisects  that  are  illustrated  In  colors  and  described  in  Japanese. 
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Entomologrlcal  notes,  El  R  Green  (Trop,  Agr.  and  Mag,  Ceylon  Agr,  8oc.y 
95  {1910) y  No.  3,  pp.  221-^23,  ph  i).— Brief  notes  are  presented  on  the  African 
snail  (AcJuitina  fulica),  Clerus  formicarius,  a  root-borer  of  Para  rubber,  a 
mealy  bag  on  cotton  plants  {Dactylopius  virgatus),  nettle  grub  on  tea  {Natada 
nararia)^  another  scale  pest  of  castilloa  trees  {Lecanium  olcw),  and  the  mango 
weevil  {Cryptorhifnchus  mangifercB), 

List  of  names  used  in  India  for  common  insects,  H.  M.  Lefboy  (Agr. 
Research  Inst.  Pusa  [India],  Bui,  19,  1910,  pp.  /F+-*9+XF//).— This  list  gives 
the  vernacular,  scientific,  and  English  names  and  the  habitat  of  a  large  number 
of  the  insects  destructive  to  crops  in  India. 

Two  insects  affectingr  wheat  and  barley  crops,  F.  Enock  (Jour.  Roy.  Hort. 
Soc.  [London],  3&  {1910),  No.  2,  pp.  323-330,  figs.  5).— A  brief  account  is  given 
of  the  life  history  of  the  Hessian  fly  as  worked  out  by  the  author  at  Revells 
Hall,  England.  Notes  are  then  presented  upon  a  cecidomyld  pest  that  seriously 
injured  wheat  and  barley  at  Tenby,  in  1908,  which  has  been  identified  as 
Clmodiplosis  equcstris.  The  larvie  were  found  between  the  joints,  underneath 
the  leaf  sheath,  each  in  a  cavity  in  the  stalk  i^  in.  in  length. 

Can  mill  insects  in  any  stage  pass  uninjured  through  the  process  of  mill- 
ing? G.  A.  Dean  {Oper.  Miller,  16  {1011),  No.  2,  p.  119,  fig.  i).— From  experi- 
ments conducted  in  which  Triholium  confusum  and  ISilvanus  surinamcnsis  were 
used,  the  author  concludes  that  **  no  egg  or  larva  of  the  common  mill  insects 
can  pass  uninjured  through  the  rolls  or  the  grinding  process  in  the  production 
of  the  common  brands  uf  flour.  No  egg  or  larva  of  the  common  mill  ius(H?ts 
can  pass  through  the  meshes  of  silk  bolting  cloth  of  sizes  not  less  than  No. 
10  XX." 

A  preliminary  report  on  insects  affecting  maize  in  Southern  Nig^eria, 
C.  W.  Jemmett  {Lagos  [South.  Nigeria]:  Govt.,  1910,  pp.  J^,  pi.  I). — The  Insects 
mentioned  are  Calandra  on/^or,  C.  granaria,  nnd  lepidoptorous  larvffi. 

A  preliminary  report  on  grape  insects,  F.  Z.  IIartzell  {New  York  State 
8ta.  BuL  331,  pp.  4H5-581,  pis.  15,  figs.  «).— In  this  bulletin  the  author  presents 
a  report  of  the  entomological  work  conducted  since  June  10,  1909,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Chautauqua  County  grape  investigations.  Particular  attention 
has  been  given  to  5  of  the  more  important  pests,  namely,  the  grape  flea-beetle, 
grape-blossom  midge  {Contarinia  johnsoni),  rose-chafer,  grape  root-worm,  and 
grape  leaf-hopper.  The  economic  importance,  history,  origin  and  distribution, 
food  plants,  character  and  extent  of  injury,  description  of  the  insect,  seasonal 
history,  summary  of  the  life  history,  and  control  measures  for  each  of  these 
species  are  dealt  with. 

"Tlie  grape  flea-beetle  Is  a  small,  steel-blue  beetle  which  feeds  on  the 
swelling  buds.  The  beetles  appear  during  April  and  feed  during  the  warmer 
days.  Mating  takes  place  during  a  period  of  nearly  2  months.  Egg-laying 
extends  over  a  period  of  nearly  2^  months,  but  the  greatest  number  of  eggs 
are  laid  during  a  month  and  a  half  extending  from  about  May  1  to  the  middle 
•  of  June.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  canes  of  the  grape.  The  number  of  eggs 
laid  by  a  female  was  found  to  vary  from  5  to  103.  The  eggs  hatch  the  latter 
part  of  June  and  early  July  and  the  larvse  feed  upon  the  foliage,  reaching 
full  development  in  about  3  weeks.  The  larvae  form  cells  in  the  ground  and 
transform  to  pupa  in  about  3  weeks.  The  adult  beetles  feed  on  the  grape 
foliage  and  later  in  the  fall  seek  sheltered  places  to  hibernate.  The  most 
etficlent  spraying  mixture  is  composed  of  8  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead,  3  gal.  of 
glucose,  and  100  gal.  of  water.  This  is  applied  in  the  spring  as  the  beetles 
are  feeding  on  the  vines.  The  use  of  the  same  spray  will  kill  the  larva  if 
applied  the  flrst  part  of  July. 
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"The  grape-blossom  midge  is  fomid  in  Chautauqua  County,  ei^peciallj  od 
early  varieties  of  grapes.  The  adult  midges  emerge  from  the  soil  during  ibe 
latter  part  of  May  and  the  first  week  in  June.  They  mate  soon  after  emergence 
and  egg-laying  begins.  The  females  deposit  the  eggs  in  the  blossom  buds  and 
soon  perish.  The  eggs  hatch  in  a  few  days  and  the  larvse  feed  on  the  pistil  of 
the  blossom  bud.  The  work  of  the  larvae  prevents  the  development  of  the  buds 
and  thus  such  injured  buds  do  not  produce  any  fruit.  The  feeding  of  the  lame 
causes  the  buds  to  have  an  enlarged  appearance  and  to  become  red  in  color. 
The  larvae  feed  about  2  weeks  and  then  pass  from  the  buds  to  the  soil  where 
they  remain  until  the  following  spring.  These  larvae  form  hibernating  cococMia. 
Pupae  were  found  the  first  part  of  May.  The  pupal  stage  is  at  least  3  weeks  in 
length.  The  use  of *a  nicotin  preparation  as  a  spray  was  found  to  dlmlpiah  the 
number  of  eggs  laid.  .  .  . 

"Bzperiments  were  made  with  various  insecticides  to  kill  the  rose-chtfer 
and  a  mixture  consisting  of  10  lbs.  of  arseiate  of  lead,  25  Iba  of  glucose,  and 
100  gal.  of  water  was  found  to  be  very  effective  in  killing  the  insects.  The  net 
gain  per  acre  over  the  unsprayed  grapes  was  161.84.  Experiments  proved  tliat 
the  numbers  of  the  rose-chafer  could  be  materially  reduced  by  cultivating  the 
soil  when  the  insects  are  in  the  pupal  stage. 

The  grape  root-worm  is  the  most  serious  insect  pest  of  grapes  in  Chautauqua 
County.  .  .  •  The  most  eflteient  method  of  controlling  this  insect  is  to  spray 
the  vines  with  an  arsenical  poison,  preferably  arsenate  of  lead,  whoi  the  belles 
are  feeding.  This  is  usually  combined  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  Eaxperiments 
during  1910  appear  to  show  that  the  use  of  a  gallon  of  molasses,  6  lbs.  of 
arsenate  of  lead,  and  100  gal.  of  water  is  a  very  effective  treatm^t 

"  The  experiments  with  the  grape  leaf-hopper  have  shown  that  the  nymphs 
are  very  easily  killed  by  the  use  of  a  nicotin  preparation,  guaranteed  to  con- 
tain 2.7  per  cent  nicotin,  and  diluted  with  65  to  100  parts  of  water.  Lime- 
sulphur  solution  as  dilute  as  1  gaL  to  100  gal.  of  water  proved  very  effectlTe 
against  the  leaf-hopper  nymphs  6ut  it  generally  caused  much  injury  to  grape 
foliage  and  the  fruit" 

Commercial  lime-sulphur  solution,  when  used  as  a  re)ellent  for  the  grape 
blossom  midge  in  dilutions  ranging  from  1-40  to  1-60,  severely  Injured  tbe 
foliage. 

[Olive  insects]  (Bui.  Dir.  Agr,  Com,  et  Colon,  [Tunish  U  U^iO)^  Iio.  56, 
pp.  296-S45,  figs,  7). — Several  papers  relating  to  insect  enemies  of  the  olive  and 
their  control  are  here  presented,  as  follows:  Combating  the  Principal  OliTe 
Pests,  by  Chapelle  (pp.  296-312) ;  Treatment  for  Lecanium  olew  and  a  Fungus 
Disease  due  to  Cycloconium  oleaginum,  by  E.  Zacharewicz  (pp.  315-318); 
Insects  and  Diseases  of  the  Olive,  by  N.  Minangoin  (pp.  319-336) ;  and  U- 
canium  olew,  by  Morizot  (pp.  340-345). 

Castilla  rubber  pests  in  Mexico,  D.  L.  Cbawfobd  (Amer.  Rev.  Trop.  Affr^ 
1  {1910),  No.  8-9,  pp.  241-247).— A  brief  account  of  observations  of  the  insect 
pests  of  Castilla  elastica  in  Mexico. 

Insects  destructive  to  Canadian  forests,  C.  Q.  HEwrrr  (Com.  Conserv, 
Coiiada  Bpt.,  1  (1910),  pp.  142-151).— An  address  In  which  the  more  im- 
portant insect  pests  of  Canadian  forests  are  briefly  discussed. 

The  animal  enemies  of  Pinus  cembra,  C.  Kelleb  (Mitt.  Bcl^oeiz.  Centnl' 
anst.  Foratl.  Vcrauchsw.,  10  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  S-50,  figs,  15;  ahs.  w  ZerUU, 
Allg.  u.  Expt.  BioL,  1  (1910),  No.  15-16,  pp.  552,  55S).—A  report  of  studies  of 
the  insect  and  other  animal  enemies  of  cembran  pine  in  the  forests  of  tbe 
Swiss  Alps. 

Insects  destructive  to  books,  W.  R.  Reinick  (8ci.  Amer.  8up.,  10  (1910), 
No.  1825  pp,  408-410,  figs.  8;  Amer,  Jour.  Pharm,,  82  (1910),  No.  It,  pp. 
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550-562), — ^The  author,  who  has  been  Investigating  the  subject  for  a  number 
of  years,  presents  a  summary  of  the  facts  discovered  and  collected. 

Contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Odonata  of  the  Neotropical  Begrion, 
exclusive  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  P.  P.  Calvert  (Ann.  Carnegie  Mua., 
6  (1909),  No,  i,  pp.  13-280,  pU.  9).— Two  hundred  and  thirty-one  species  are 
noted,  of  which  many  are  described  as  new. 

Termites  and  living  plants,  J.  Chaine  (Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris], 
68  {1910),  No.  22,  pp.  1087,  1088;  69  (1910),  No.  SS,  pp.  U6-U8).— The  fourth 
article  of  this  series  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  56)  deals  with  the  effect  of  the  termites* 
attack  upon  the  plant,  the  fifth  with  the  beginning  of  the  invasion. 

Observations  on  nearctic  Capsidae  with  descriptions  of  new  species,  O.  M. 
Reuteb  (Acta  8oc.  8ci.  Fennicw,  S6  (1909),  No.  2,  pp.  85+///).— Descriptions 
of  a  large  number  of  new  species  are  included  in  this  account. 

On  the  life  history  of  Trioza  camphoree  n.  sp.  of  camphor  tree  and  its 
injuries,  C.  Sasaki  (Jour.  Col.  Agr.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  2  (1910),  No.  5,  pp. 
277-286,  pl8.  2). — This  psyllid  occurs  in  swarms  on  camphor  trees  and  is  the 
source  of  considerable  injury  through  the  falling  off  of  Infested  leaves.  It  Is 
usually  found  on  the  camphor  trees  grown  in  the  main  island  of  Japan,  Shlkoku, 
and  Kiushu,  as  well  as  in  Formosa,  South  China,  etc. 

The  characteristics  and  developmental  history  of  the  hemipterous  fatina 
of  palearctic  conifers,  O.  M.  Reuteb  (Acta  8oc.  8ci.  Fermicw,  S6  (1909),  No.  1, 
pp.  129). — ^This  work  includes  an  annotated  list  of  304  species,  and. an  extensive 
bibliography  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  Heteroptera,  Auchenorrhynchia 
and  Psyllidae  on  palearctic  conifers. 

Interim  report  on  froghoj^pers,  F.  W.  Ubich  (Bui.  Dept.  Agr.  Trinidad, 
9  (1910),  No.  66,  pp.  177-182) .—This  account  of  the  natural  history  and  methods 
of  control  of  froghoppers  includes  a  bibliography  of  cane  blight  and  froghoppers. 

Identification  of  the  sugar  cane  froghopper,  F.  W.  Ubich  (Proc.  Agr.  8oc. 
THnidad  and  Tobago,  10  (1910),  No.  12,  pp.  525-^527).— It  is  stated  that  examina- 
tions made  by  E.  D.  Ball  have  shown  the  sugar  cane  froghopper  to  be  Tomaapis 
varia.  While  T.  poatica  was  taken  on  sugar  cane  in  Mexico,  it  is  quite  different 
from  the  species  injuring  sugar  cane  in  Trinidad.  Three  additional  species  of 
Tomaspis  are  listed  from  the  Island. 

Notes  on  the  biology  of  the  froghopper,  L.  H.  GtOUgh  (Bui.  Dept.  Agr. 
Trinidad,  9  (1910),  No.  66,  pp.  17^/76).— A  preliminary  account  of  the  life 
history  studies  of  the  sugar  cane  froghopper. 

On  spraying  for  froghoppers,  L.  H.  Gough  (Dept.  Agr.  [Trinidad],  Circ. 
5  [1910],  pp.  4,  pi.  1). — The  author  finds  that  the  control  of  the  sugar  cane 
froghopper  by  means  of  sprays  must  be  limited  to  fighting  the  adults  as  the 
nymphs  are  protected  by  their  froth  or  are  underground  and  Inaccessible.  A 
mechanically  mixed  kerosene  and  water  solution  Is  thought  to  be  the  most 
effective  spray. 

The  froghopper  fungus,  J.  B.  Robeb  (Bui.  Dept.  Agr.  Trinidad,  9  (1910), 
No.  66,  pp.  182-184;  aha.  in  Agr.  Newa  [Barladoa],  9  (1910),  No.  222,  pp.  S50, 
S51 ) . — ^A  brief  account  of  results  of  Investigations  of  the  entomophthorous  fun- 
gus that  attacks  the  sugar  cane  froghopper.  The  fungus  concerned  Is  thought 
to  be  a  species  of  Oospora. 

The  green  muscardine  of  froghoppers,  J.  B.  Robeb  (Proc.  Agr.  8oc.  Trini- 
dad and  Tohago,  10  (1910),  No.  11,  pp.  467-482,  pi.  1;  aha.  in  Agr.  Newa  [Bar- 
badoa],  10  (1911),  No.  280,  p.  62).— The  fungus  that  attacks  the  sugar  cane 
froghopper  In  Trinidad  has  been  Identified  by  R.  Thaxter  as  Metarrhizium  anl- 
aopluB.    It  Is  said  to  be  widely  distributed  and  to  attack  a  variety  of  Insects 
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of  different  orders  and  in  different  stages  of  dev^opm^it  This  fongns  was 
first  discovered  by  Metschnikoff  in  Russia  on  the  larvse  of  the  wheat  cock- 
cliafer,  Anisoplia  amtriaca.  It  has  since  been  reported  to  attack  tlie  cnrcn- 
lionid  beetle  Cleonus  punctiventris  and  silkworms,  and  a  variety  of  the  fungus 
has  been  described  by  Pettit  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  412)  as  attacking  cotworms  of 
the  genus  Agriotes. 

A  bibliography  of  26  titles  accompanies  the  account 

Besults  of  experiments  with  the  froghopper  fundus,  L.  H.  Gouoh  {Proc 
Affr.  8oc.  Trmidad  and  Tohago,  10  (1910),  No.  11,  pp.  i63-465) .—The  author 
reports  having  found  this  fungus  growing  on  flies  and  to  have  exp^imentally 
infected  flies  and  a  second  species  of  froghopper  that  infests  Hibiscua 

In  the  cultural  studies  here  reported  it  was  found  that  the  fungus  grows 
readily  on  most  artificial  media.  It  attaclos  nymphs  and  adults  with  equal 
readiness.  Nymphs  infected  in  the  last  stage  can  molt  but  succumb  to  tbe 
infection  as  adults.  "  The  period  elapsing  between  infecticm  and  death  is  from 
3  to  7  days.  The  fungus  first  appears  as  a  white  coating  on  the  underside  of 
the  abdomen  and  on  the  upper  and  undersides  of  the  thorax.  The  victim  is 
usually  held  firmly  in  place  on  the  cane-leaf  or  whatever  it  is  sitting  on  by  a 
felted  mass  of  hyphae.  In  experimental  cages  dead  '  fungus  *  froghoppers  are 
frequently  found  on  the  ground." 

Two  methods  of  distributing  the  Infection  have  giv^i  successful  results.  In 
the  first  the  spores  were  scraped  from  potato  media  and  after  mixing  with  flour 
to  increase  the  bulk  were  dusted  with  a  powder  bellows  over  the  fiekL  In  the 
second  the  fungus  was  grown  on  small  chips  of  potato,  and  after  14  days*  growth 
the  chips  were  deposited  in  the  angles  of  top-cane  leaves  on  October  10  and  IL 

The  froghopper  fungus  and  its  practical  application,  L.  H.  Gough  (Dept. 
Affr.  [Trinidad],  Circ.  6,  1910,  pp.  6,  figs.  2). — ^A  discussion  of  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  the  fungus  parasite  of  the  sugar  cane  frofgbxyppet  ^  2\xf^ 
noted* 

ContributionB  to  the  biological  study  of  Chermes,  P.  Mabchal  {Comt. 
Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris],  151  (1910),  Nos.  15,  pp.  652S54;  17,  pp.  7S2^7S^;  19, 
pp.  8S2-SS4). — Biological  notes  on  Ohermes  picew,  C.  nussHni,  and  C.  pitU  are 
here  presented. 

Diaspis  pentagona  and  its  insect  enemies,  A.  Beblesb  (Bedia,  6  (1910), 
No.  2,  pp.  298S45,  pi.  1,  figs.  11). — ^An  account  of  D.  pentagona,  its  geographical 
distribution,  food  plants,  and  more  important  insect  en^nies. 

Notes  on  the  Pediculidaa,  L.  G.  Neumann  (Arch.  Par.,  IS  (1910),  No.  ^,  pp. 
497-5S7,  figs.  SI). — ^An  account  of  18  species  of  which  7  are  described  as  new. 

The  diamond-backed  cabbage  moth  (Plutella  cruciferaram),  W.  W.  Frog- 
GATT  (Agr.  Gaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  21(1910),  No.  10,  pp.  894-899,  pi.  1,  fig.  i).— An  ac- 
count of  the  life  history,  habits,  and  natural  enemies  of,  and  control  measures 
for,  P.  cruciferarum,  a  pest  of  world-wic^e  range  that  is  the  source  of  consida^ 
able  injury  to  cabbages  in  Australia. 

The  coiling  of  caterpillars  of  Epichnopteryx  helidnella,  G.  Vanet  and  A 
CoNTE  (Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Biol.  [Paris],  68  (1910),  No.  10,  pp.  4S2-'4S4;  ahs.  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  8oc.  [London],  1910,  No.  5,  p.  570). —  Bionomic  notes  are  pre- 
sented. 

Mealie  grubs,  O.  Fuller  (Natal  Agr.  Jour.,  15  (1910),  No.  i,  pp.  i26-V6, 
pis.  2,  figs.  S). — ^Notes  on  the  caterpillars  of  3  moths,  their  injury  to  corn  in 
Natal,  and  the  remedial  measures  applicable. 

A  cecidomyiid  on  mango  leaves  (Agr.  News  [Barbados],  10  (1911).  M 
227,  p.  10,  fig.  1 ) . — Mention  is  made  of  an  undetermined  fi^)ecies  of  cecidomyiid 
fly,  the  larva  of  which  lives  in  the  soft  tissue  of  mango  leaves  in  the  island  of 
St.  Vincent 
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Mosquitoes  of  Minnesota,  K.  Taylob  {8t  Paul  Med.  Jour.,  12  (1910),  No.  7, 
pp.  S29-SS5). — ^The  author  presents  a  list  of  12  species,  representing  6  genera, 
which  were  found  near  St  Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
State. 

Malaria  and  anophelines  in  the  Talley  of  the  Clear  Biver,  at  Tnjen-qnang 
and  Hagiang,  C.  Mathis  and  M.  Legeb  (Bui.  8oc.  Path.  Ewot.,  S  {1910),  No. 
'J,  pp.  6S2-6S6). — The  authors  have  determined  the  presence  of  13  species  of 
anopheline  mosquitoes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Clear  River,  among  which  are 
Myzomia  christophersi,  Myzorhynchus  harhiroatris,  Nyssorhynchus  fuliginosuB 
and  N.  atephenai,  species  known  to  transmit  the  malarial  parasite.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  Tonkin  delta  where  malaria  occurs  much  less  frequently  Myzomyia 
roaai  and  Myzorhynchua  ainenaia-paeudopictua,  which  do  not  convey  malarial 
Infection,  are  the  principal  speciea 

Note  on  an  acid-resistant  parasite  of  the  larva  of  Stegomyia  fasdata, 
J.  Le»endbe  (Compt.  Rend,  8oc.  BioL  [Parte],  69  (1910),  No.  27,  pp.  19k-' 
196). — Under  the  name  Bacillua  acidophUua  ategomyUe,  the  author  describes 
an  acid-resistant  form  that  he  has  observed  while  rearing  the  yellow  fever  mos- 
quito. Although  occurring  but  rarely  in  water  in  the  aquarium,  sections  made 
of  larvae  and  pup«  have  shown  the  alimentary  canal  to  be  filled  throughout 
its  entire  length  with  this  acid-resistant  bacillus.  The  development  of  the 
mosquito,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  retarded  thereby. 

Studies  in  relation  to  malaria,  S.  T.  Dablino  (WaaMngton:  lathmian 
Canal  Com.,  1910,  pp.  S8). — ^These  biological  studies  of  mosquitoes  and  their 
relation  to  the  transmission  of  malaria  have  been  previously  noted  from  another 
source  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  661). 

Studies  upon  leprosy.^IX,  Mosquitoes  in  relation  to  the  transmission  of 
leprosy,  D.  H.  Ctjbbie  (Pulf.  Health  and  Mar.  Hoap.  Berv.  U.  8.,  Pub.  Health 
Bui.  39  pp.  S-19). — ^The  author  concludes  that  "mosquitoes  feeding,  under 
natural  conditions,  upon  cases  of  nodular  lepro^  so  rarely,  if  every,  imbil>e  the 
lepra  bacillus  that  we  can  exclude  them  as  one  of  the  ordinary  means  of 
transference  of  this  bacillus  from  lepers  to  the  skin  of  healthy  parsona  This 
insect  is  therefore  not  of  epidemiological  importance  in  this  disease." 

"The  reason  that  mosquitoes  that  have  fed  on  lepers  do  not  contain  the 
lepra  bacilli  is  that  when  tbese  insects  feed  they  insert  their  proboscis  directly 
into  a  blood  vessel  and  thus  obtain  bacilli-free  blood,  unmixed  with  lymph. 
The  above-mentioned  habit  alone  accounts  for  the  absence  of  lepra  bacilli  in 
mosquitoes  that  have  fed  on  lepers;  the  insect  neither  avoids  biting  a  leprous 
nodule  nor  is  its  digestive  tract  or  the  contained  fluids  capable  of  altering  the 
morphology  of  this  bacillus  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time." 

A  bibliography  of  29  titles  relating  to  the  subject  is  appended. 

A  remedy  for  the  black  fly  pest  in  certain  streams  of  the  southern  penin- 
sula of  Michigan,  Ck)BA  D.  Reeves  (Bpt.  Mich.  Acad.  8ci.,  12  (1910),  pp.  77, 
78). — Observations  made  of  Simulium  venuatum,  which  was  a  great  pest  at 
Douglas  Lake,  Cheboygan  CJounty,  Mich.,  in  June,  1909,  are  recorded.  Experi- 
ments conducted  by  the  author  indicate  that  the  removal  from  the  stream  of 
smooth  objects  to  which  the  larvee  are  attached  will  greatly  lessen  the  black 
fly  pest 

Some  observations  on  the  bionomics  of  Tabanos  ditseniatos  and  T.  kingi, 
EL  H.  King  (Bui.  Ent.  Beaearch,  1  (1911),  No.  i,  pp.  266-^4,  figa.  7).— A  re- 
port of  investigations  conducted  at  the  Wellcome  Tropical  Research  Labora- 
tories at  Khartum. 

[Flies],  O.  W.  Stiles  (Pub.  Health  and  Mar.  Hoap.  Berv.  V.  B.,  Pub.  Health 
Rpta.,  25  (1910),  No.  50,  pp.  1829, 18S0).—**  If  fly-blown  fecal  material  is  buried 
rmder  17  in.  of  sterilized  sand,  flies  (Ophrya  leuooatoma)  will  crawl  through 
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the  sand  and  complete  their  development.  When  fly-blown  fecal  matoial  was 
buried  under  48  in.  of  clean  (unsterlllzed)  sand,  flies  {Musca  damestica) 
issued  from  the  surface.  When  fly-blown  fecal  material  was  buried  under  72 
in.  of  clean  (unsterlllzed)  sand,  flies  (genus  and  species  undetermined)  issued 
from  the  surface." 

Studies  upon  leprosy. — ^X,  Flies  in  relation  to  the  transmission  of  lq»- 
rosy,  D.  H.  Corbie  {Puh.  Health  and  Mar.  Uosp,  8erv.  U.  8„  Puh.  Health  Bui 
S9,  pp.  21-42), — Following  an  Introduction  In  which  the  literature  is  briefly 
reviewed,  transmission  experiments  with  several  species  of  flies  found  in 
Honolulu  and  Kalawao,  namely,  Mvsca  domestica,  Sarcophaga  pallinerrUj  8. 
barhata,  Volucella  ohesa,  and  an  undetermined  species  of  Lucilla  are  reported. 

The  conclusions  drawn  are  as  follows :  "  The  above  named  flies,  when  given 
an  opportunity  to  feed  upon  leprous  fluids,  will  contain  the  bacilli  in  their 
intestinal  tracts  and  feces  for  several  days  after  such  feeding.  The  above  fact, 
together  with  the  well-known  habits  of  these  flies,  make  it  certain  that,  given 
an  exposed  leprous  ulcer,  these  insects  will  frequently  convey  lmm«ise  nnm- 
bers  of  lepra  bacilli,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  skins,  nasal  mucosa,  and 
digestive  tracts  of  healthy  persons.  Our  present  state  of  knowledge  does  not 
permit  us  to  determine  whether  such  insect-borne  bacilli  are  or  are  not  capable 
of  infecting  persons  whose  skin  and  mucosa  are  thus  contaminated;  but  until 
we  have  more  accurate  knowledge  on  this  point  we  are  justified  in  regarding 
these  Insects  vdth  grave  suspicion  as  being  one  of  the  means  of  disseminating 
leprous  Infection." 

The  natural  food  of  Glossina  palpalis,  D.  Bruce  et  al.  (Proc.  Rap,  Soc 
[London],  8er,  B,  82  {1910),  No.  B  558,  pp.  ^9M^7).— "Two  hundred  and 
twenty  O.  palpalis  were  caught  on  various  parts  of  the  lake  shore,  and  at  In- 
tervals extending  over  several  months;  they  were  examined  about  24  boors 
after  capture.  The  examination  of  their  intestinal  contents  revealed  the  fact 
that  about  27  per  cent  contained  the  remains  of  blood,  the  majority  of  which 
was  of  mammalian  origin.  In  the  second  experiment,  183  O.  palpalis  were 
caught  at  one  spot  where  the  food  supply  was  abundant — birds  and  crocodiles— 
and  the  files  were  examined  at  once.  A  much  higher  percaitage  (nearly  60 
per  cent)  contained  the  remains  of  a  blood  meal.  The  blood  In  the  majority  of 
the  flies  had  been  obtained  from  birds  or  reptiles,  and  of  these  the  r^dlian 
blood  was  twice  as  frequent  as  the  blood  of  birds." 

Mechanical  transmission  of  sleeping  sickness  by  the  tsetse  fly,  D.  Bircs 
ET  AL.  (Proc.  Roy,  Soc.  [London],  8er.  B,  82  {1910),  No.  B  558,  pp.  498-^01).— 
**  The  mechanical  transmission  of  sleeping  sickness  by  means  of  Olossina  folr 
palis  can  take  place  if  the  transference  of  the  flies  from  the  infected  to  the 
healthy  animal  Is  Instantaneous — that  Is,  by  interrupted  feeding.  This  mechani- 
cal transmission  does  not  take  place  If  an  interval  of  time  comes  between  the 
feedings.  Mechanical  transmission  plays  a  much  smaller  part,  if  any,  In  the 
spread  of  sleeping  sickness  than  has  been  supposed." 

Flies  and  vermin,  W.  H.  Hameb  {Ann.  Rpt,  Med.  Off.  Health,  County  Lfm- 
don,  18  {1909),  App.  4,  PP-  9,  dgms.  ^).— In  part  1  of  this  report,  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  fly  nuisance,  the  author  deals  with  the  total  yield  of  flies  on  fly 
papers,  the  evidence  as  to  nuisance  at  particular  premises,  differences  observed 
in  the  yield  of  flies  obtained  by  using  different  forms  of  fly  traps,  the  distri- 
bution of  flies  by  sexes,  and  further  observations  on  tlie  relation  of  the  fly  to 
food  contamination  and  to  spread  of  disease,  etc  It  is  said  tliat  2  species  of 
rove  beetle,  Pterostichus  madidus  and  Oalathus  cisteloides,  were  frequently 
found  and  always  in  conjunction  with  mutilated  flies,  and  that  earwigs  have  i 
marked  partiality  for  flies. 
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In  part  2  a  statistical  record  is  presented  of  tlie  results  of  routine  inspection 
of  beds  in  lodging  houses  for  vermin.  Diagrams  are  given  which  show  the 
relation  in  point  of  time  between  the  prevalance  of  flies  and  diarrheal  mor- 
tality in  London  during  the  years  1907-1909,  the  numbers  of  flies  belonging 
to  6  principal  genera  caught  in  balloons  and  on  papers  during  the  summer  of 
1909,  the  seasonal  prevalence  of  6  principal  genera  of  flies,  and  the  seasonal 
prevalence  of  bugs,  fleas,  and  lice. 

Progress  report  of  the  investigation  of  pellagra,  L.  W.  Sambon  {Jour.  Trop, 
Med,  and  Hyg,  [London],  IS  (1910),  Nos.  18,  pp.  271-282;  19,  pp',  287-300; 
20,  pp.  S05-315;  21,  pp.  5i9-52i ) .-— "  The  many  analogies  existing  between  the 
epidemiology  of  pellagra  and  that  of  the  best  Imown  insect-borne  diseases ;  the 
constant  association  of  the  disease  with  Simulium-infested  streams;  the  absence 
of  any  other  arthropod  with  similar  distribution  that  might  account  for  it ;  the 
striking  correlation  between  the  fly  and  the  disease  in  wide  geographical  dis- 
tribution, peculiar  topographical  exigencies,  extraordinary  double  season  ac- 
tivity, the  marked  influence  of  temperature,  heavy  rains,  and  inundations ;  are 
all  facts  which  strongly  point  to  Simulium  as  the  necessary  carrier  of  pellagra.'' 

Sheep  maggot  fly  in  the  West,  W.  W.  Froggatt  {Agr,  Gaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  21 
(1910),  No.  10,  pp.  890-^92).— A  brief  report  is  given  of  an  investigation  made 
in  the  Trangie  district  of  New  South  Wales,  where  this  maggot  is  the  source 
of  considerable  loss  to  sheep  breeders. 

"Our  investigations  show  that  the  damage  is  caused  by  the  maggots  of  the 
2  common  yellow  blowflies  (  Calliphora  villosa  and  C.  oceaniw),  found  in  both 
the  house  and  the  bush  all  the  year  round.  In  winter  they  deposit  eggs  upon 
everything  they  infest,  but  in  summer  the  eggs  are  hatched  in  the  body  of  the 
fly  and  living  maggots  dropped.  In  no  case  have  I  found  any  species  of  the 
bright  green  or  blue  metallic  flies,  so  common  about  dead  sheep,  to  breed  out 
from  maggots  taken  from  blown  wool  from  the  backs  of  live  sheep.  The  de- 
struction of  all  material  in  which  these  blowflies  deposit  their  eggs  or  maggots 
will  be  the  greatest  factor  in  reducing  the  sheep  maggot  fly  pest." 

Technical  results  from  the  gipsy  moth  parasite  laboratory. — ^Investiga- 
tions into  the  habits  of  certain  Sarcophagidee,  T.  L.  Patterson  and  W.  F. 
FiSKE  (U.  8s  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Eni.  Bui.  19,  pt.  S,  tech.  ser.,  pp.  25-32).— The 
authors*  experiments  here  reported  "indicate  very  conclusively  that  the  sar- 
cophagids  in  New  England  do  not  destroy  living  gipsy-moth  larvae  or  pupce  in 
the  fleld.  From  a  collection  of  2,666  specimens  not  a  single  sarcophagid  was 
reared.  In  cages  the  flies  would  not  oviposit  on  healthy  or  recently  killed  cater- 
pillars or  pupce,  but  did  so  freely  after  they  became  slightly  decomposed.  B^rst- 
stage  maggots,  when  placed  artiflcially  within  living  pupae,  failed  to  develop 
in  every  instance,  showing  that  the  conditions  were  not  favorable  for  their 
growth.  When  living  and  decomposing  larvae  or  pupae  were  placed  side  by  side 
in  a  cage,  the  flies  selected  the  latter  on  which  to  oviposit,  and  normal  larvae 
developed." 

On  the  biology  of  Oscinis  frit,  M.  Shestebikov  (Izv.  Moskov.  8eUk.  Khoz. 
Inst.  [Ann.  Inst.  Agron.  Moscou],  16  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  207-228,  figs.  8).— This 
is  an  account  of  studies  made  by  the  author  in  Russia. 

The  carrot  fly,  J.  C.  Chapais  (Nat.  Canad.,  37  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  84-89).— 
An  account  of  PsUa  rosw,  the  carrot  fly  or  carrot  rust-fly. 

Studies  of  the  natural  history  of  Strepsiptera,  N.  V.  Nassonov,  trans,  by 
A.  V.  SiPiAGiN  (Ber.  Naturw.  Med.  Ver.  Innsbruck,  33  (1910),  pp.  V 111+206, 
pis.  6,  figs.  2). — ^This  consists  of  translations  from  the  Russian  into  German  of 
a  number  of  papers  by  Nassonov  and  a  supplement  by  K.  Hofeneder. 

Concerning  a  cysticercoid  from  a  jerboa  flea,  A.  Dampf  (Centhl.  Bakt. 
[e#o.],  i.  Abt.,  Orig.,  54  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  452-454,  figs.  2).— Up  to  the  presait 
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time  the  larra  of  TwrUa  cucumerina,  reported  to  occur  in  PiUew  serraticeps  and 
P.  irritans,  has  been  the  only  one  known  to  occur  in  fleas.  The  author  now 
describes  a  cysticercoid  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity  of  Mesopsylla  eucta 
n.  sp.,  a  flea  found  on  the  jerl>oa  (Alactaga  jaculua)  of  Turkestan  and  from 
which  tapeworms  liave  not  hitherto  been  recorded.  The  hooks  of  this  parasite 
are  said  to  be  like  those  of  Hymenolepia  nana. 

Life  histories  of  Indian  insects,  Coleoptera  I,  H.  M.  Lefbot  (Mem,  DepU 
Agr,  Indifl,  Ent  8er„  2  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  1S9-16S,  pU.  7).— The  beetles  here 
described  and  flgured  are  Phyllognathus  dUmysius,  Anomala  varians,  Qalerucella 
singhara,  G.  rugosa,  Apamecyna  pertigera,  A.  histrio,  Cylas  formicaries,  and 
Cionus  hortulanus. 

On  the  anatomy  and  biology  of  the  bark  beetle  irenos  Cryphalos, 
O.  NttssLiN  (Naturw.  ZUchr.  Forst  u.  Landw.,  B  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  289-298^ 
figs.  5). — ^This  flrst  paper  deals  with  the  female  gaiitalia. 

Hudei  for  mating  queen  bees,  B.  Beuhne  (Jour,  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  8 
(1910),  No.  11,  pp.  695-697,  fig.  i). — ^The  ways  in  which  nuclei  may  be  made  are 
here  described. 

Introduction  of  the  St.  Vincent  Jack  Spaniard  into  Montserrat  (Agr.  Ifetos 
[Barbados],  9  (1910),  No.  22k,  P.  578).— A  brief  account  of  the  introduction  of 
Polistes  annularis,  which  destroys  the  cotton  worm,  into  the  island  of  Mont- 
serrat 

Synonymic  and  descriptive  notes  on  the  chalcidoid  family  Mymaridfls, 
A.  A.  GiaAULT  (Jour.  N.  Y.  Ent.  8oc,  18  (1910),  No.  i,  pp.  2S3-259,  fig.  1).— 
Descriptions  of  a  genus  (Macrocamptoptera)  and  3  species  new  to  science  are 
here  included. 

The  large  larch  sawfly,  E.  Henbt  (Rev.  Eauw  et  For^ts,  49  (1910),  No.  £5, 
pp.  705-710). — It  is  stated  that  neither  the  large  (Nematus  erichsonii)  nor 
the  small  (N.  laricis)  lar<Si  sawflies  have  as  yet  become  the  source  of  injury 
to  larch  in  France. 

On  the  morphology  and  ontogeny  of  the  Acaridao  with  particular  consid- 
eration of  Pediculopsis  graminum,  E.  Beuteb  (Acta  8oc.  8ci.  Fennicfe,  36 
(1909),  No.  4,  pp.  288,  pis.  6,  figs.  12).— The  author  considers  the  subject  in  the 
following  manner:  (1)  The  Ecology  of  P.  graminum  (pp.  5-16) ;  (2)  The 
Morphology  of  the  Acaridse  (pp.  17-114) ;  (3)  The  Ontogeny  of  the  Acarids 
(pp.  115-231) ;  and  (4)  Bemarks  upon  the  Olassiflcation  and  Phylogeny  of  the 
Acaridffi  (pp.  232-288). 

A  bibliography  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  subject  is  app^ided. 

A  new  filarial  species  (Filaria  mitchelli  n.  sp.)  found  in  Heloderma 
suspectum  and  its  larvm  in  a  tick  parasitic  upon  the  Qila  monster,  A.  J. 
Smith  (Univ.  Penn.  Med.  BuU,  2S  (1910),  No.  9,  pp.  487-497,  figs.  5).— Four  of 
7  liying  Gila  monsters  from  Arizona  examined  by  the  author  were  found  to  be 
infested  by  filarial  larvae  of  the  species  here  described  as  new.  Living  and 
actively  moving  filarial  worms  were  found  in  ticks  attached  to  this  host 
Whether  the  tick  is  a  true  immediate  host  or  whether  the  larval  fllarlse  taken 
into  the  tick  with  the  blood  abstracted  from  the  primary  host  are  eventually 
destroyed,  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Spraying  as  an  essential  part  of  profitable  apple  orcharding,  R.  A.  Eheb- 
SON,  B.  F.  HowABD,  and  V.  V.  Westqate  (Nebraska  8ta.  BuL  119,  pp.  S-96, 
figs.  8). — ^This  bulletin  discusses  the  cost  of,  and  results  obtained  from,  spraying 
small  orchards,  cooperation  in  spraying  small  orchards,  and  gives  directions  for 
the  preparation  and  application  of  insecticides  and  fungicides.  The  authors 
r^x>rt  that  during  the  past  5  years  demonstrations  have  been  made  in  22 
orchards,  represeiting  18  localities  in  13  counties  of  the  State. 
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Absorption  of  arsenic  by  apples  from  spray,  P.  J.  O'Gaba  {Better  Fruit, 
5  (1911),  No.  8f  pp.  28,  29,  flff.  1).— A  preliminary  report  of  investigations,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  3  years,  on  the  spotting  of  apples  by  arsenate  of  lead. 

"A  careful  examination  of  the  spotted  apples  shows  that  only  the  epidermal 
and  subepidermal  cells  are  injured.  .  .  .  The  spotting  may  be  only  a  peculiar 
red  mottling,  with  more  or  less  distinct  outlines,  or  it  may  be  entirely  black, 
with  distinct  margins.  It  varies,  however,  with  the  different  varieties,  and 
there  are  all  gradations  of  injury.  This  injury  may  appear  before  the  fruit  is 
harvested,  depending  upon  the  season,  but  in  most  cases  it  becomes  apparent 
only  after  the  apples  have  been  packed  and  have  remained  in  storage  for  a 
short  time."  It  is  said  that  the  spot  in  no  way  resembles  the  "  Baldwin  spot " 
which  always  affects  the  tissues  beneath  the  epidermis. 

The  author  finds  that  the  injury  is  not  caused  by  climatic  or  cultural  condi- 
tions, late  harvesting  and  overripeness,  or  weak  poorly  fertilized  trees.  '*In 
one  i>articular  orchard,  with  the  trees  in  the  very  best  condition,  and  which 
grew  prize  fruit,  the  greatest  amount  of  injury  was  found.  ...  An  orchard 
of  a  few  trees,  which  had  received  no  spray  treatments  for  the  past  2  years, 
and  which  had  received  no  other  attention,  did  not  develop  a  single  spotted 
fruit  excepting  those  that  were  purposely  sprayed  with  a  soluble  arsenical  for 
experimental  purposes." 

Analyses  made  of  10  gm.  samples  of  the  epidermis  and  sub^idermal  tissues 
of  Newtown  aud  Spitzenberg  varieties  "showed  that  the  black  and  red  spots 
contained  from  0.03  to  0.06  mg.,  while  the  apparently  sound  skins  showed 
0.025  mg.  of  arsioiic  .  .  .  One  analysis  of  very  badly  spotted  Spitzenberg 
showed  a  quantity  of  arsenic,  which,  calculated  as  arsenic  oxid  (AssOf),  equaled 
about  0.3  mg.,  or  approximately  0.005  grains."  It  is  pointed  out  that  there  is 
no  danger  from  eating  such  apples,  as  at  least  0.005  gm.  are  required  to  produce 
a  marked  ^ect. 

The  author  advocates  the  use  of  at  least  1  lb.  of  unslacked  lime  with  each 
pound  of  lead  ars^iate. 

Paris  green,  T.  E.  Kejtt  (South  Carolina  8ta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  45-49). — ^Thls 
is  a  report  of  analyses  made  of  10  lots  of  Paris  green  purchased  from  different 
dealers.  These  samples  were  found  to  be  unadulterated,  the  anlyses  showing 
them  to  be  a  high-grade  lot 

FOODS— HUHAir  HUTUITION. 

Chemistry'  of  food  and  nutrition,  H.  C.  Sherman  (New  York,  1911,  pp. 
VIII-\rS55,  Hgs.  S). — ^The  present  work,  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  author's 
experience  in  teaching  the  subject  to  collegiate  and  technical  students,  takes  up 
the  fundamental  theories  of  nutrition,  the  various  chapters  dealing  with  organic 
foodstuffs,  the  general  composition  of  foods  and  action  of  ferments,  the  course 
of  the  food  through  the  digestive  tract,  the  fate  of  the  foodstuffs  in  metabolism, 
the  fuel  value  of  food  and  the  energy  requirement  of  the  body,  conditions  affect- 
ing the  total  food  requirement,  protein  metabolism  and  the  protein  requlrem^it, 
food  habits  and  dietary  standards,  iron  in  food  and  its  functions  in  nutrition, 
inorganic  foodstuffs  and  the  mineral  metabolism,  and  criteria  of  nutritive  value 
and  economy  of  foods.  In  an  appendix  are  given  a  table  showing  the  edible 
organic  nutrients  and  fuel  values  of  foods,  together  with  the  weight  in  grams 
of  the  portion  which  would  supply  100  calories;  a  table  showing  the  ash  con- 
stituents of  foods  in  percentage  of  the  edible  portion ;  and  a  table  showing  the 
ash  constituents  of  foods  in  grams  per  100  calories  of  edible  food  material. 

According  to  the  author,  the  purpose  of  the  volume  has  been  to  present  the 
principles  of  the  chemistry  of  food  and  nutrition  with  special  reference  to  the 
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food  requirements  of  man  and  the  considerations  which  should  underlie  one's 
judgment  of  the  nutritive  value  of  food,  the  subject  being  considered  chiefly 
with  reference  to  the  nutritive  relations  of  food. 

The  numerous  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  which  follow  each 
chapter  and  the  detailed  index  add  much  to  the  usefulness  of  the  volome. 

Japanese  meat  inspection,  G.  N.  West  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts,  [U.  8,], 
J 4  (1911),  No,  4S,  p,  70-i).— Brief  sta tempts  are  made  regarding  the  inspection 
and  slaughtering  of  cattle  in  Kobe  and  Osaka.  "  It  would  appear  that  the 
precautions  to  insure  that  only  sound  and  healthy  fresh  meat  Is  placed  on  the 
market  are  ample  to  protect  the  public,  and  that  the  abattoirs  are  kept  hi 
cleanly  condition." 

Information  is  also  givei  regarding  2  canneries  where  chestnuts,  bamboo 
sprouts,  and  mushrooms  are  preserved.  **  In  neither  of  them  was  there  any 
inspection  of  the  vegetables  canned  or  regulation  governing  cleanliness.'* 

The  comparative  rate  of  decomposition  in  drawn  and  undrawn  market 
poultry,  Maby  E.  Pennington  ( U,  8.  DepU  Agr„  Bur,  Chenu  Circ  70,  pp.  22, 
charts  6). — ^The  investigation,  briefly  summarized,  was  made  with  11  shipmaits 
of  dry-picked,  dry-chilled,  and  dry-packed  unwashed  fowls  killed,  transported, 
handled,  and  marketed  under  commercial  conditions.  The  fowls  were  studied 
at  every  stage  of  marketing  from  the  packer  to  the  ccmsumer,  "  the  marketing 
throughout  being  in  the  market  sense  *  prompt' " 

The  data  obtained  showed  that  "  undrawn  poultry  decomposes  more  slowly 
than  does  poultry  which  has  been  either  wholly  or  partially  eviscerated. 

"  *  Full-drawn '  poultry,  that  is,  completely  eviscerated,  with  heads  and  feet 
removed,  decomposes  the  most  rapidly. 

"  *  Boston  drawn '  and  *  wire  drawn '  stand  midway  between  the  undrawn  and 
full-drawn  in  speed  of  decomposition.  The  'wire  drawn,'  which  is  most  like 
the  undrawn,  is  usually  the  better." 

"  The  effect  of  different  methods  of  dressing  in  the  case  of  delayed  marketing 
is  now  under  investigation." 

Chemical  and  bacteriological  data  are  summarized  in  an  appendix. 

Drawn  v.  undrawn  poultry,  Maby  E.  Pennington  (Ice  and  Re  frig.,  J^O 
{1911),  No,  2,  pp,  59-62,  charts  6), — On  the  basis  of  her  investigations  noted 
above,  the  author  discusses  the  effects  of  different  methods  of  handling  and 
storing  poultry. 

[Baking:  tests],  L.  R.  Waldbon  (North  Dakota  8ta,,  Rpt.  Dickinson  Suhsta, 
1910,  pp,  JiS,  4i), — ^In  the  comparison  made  of  the  different  varieties  of  wheats 
of  the  crop  of  1909  the  Galgalos  wheat  flour  produced  the  largest  loaf,  with 
Ghirka  second.  The  color  of  the  Galgalos  wheat  bread  "was  very  good,  and 
was  only  exceeded  by  the  Ghirka  loaf."  The  Bowman  wheat  produced  the 
largest  number  of  loaves  from  the  patent  flour  obtained  per  bushel  of  wheat; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  produced  the  fewest  loaves  per  barrel  of  patent  flour.  The 
Ghirka  flour  yielded  only  36  pound  loaves  per  bushel  of  wheat 

In  the  test  carried  on  In  1910  the  largest  loaf  was  obtained  from  Ghirka  and 
Red  Fife  wheats,  and  the  bread  was  also  of  very  good  color.  The  smallest 
loaves  were  obtained  from  some  of  the  durum  wheats  tested.  The  number  of 
1-lb.  loaves  obtained  from  a  barrel  of  patent  flour  was  278  for  Red  Fife,  as  com- 
pared with  275  for  Kubanka  and  273  for  Ghirka.  "  The  flour  of  the  Red  Fife 
would  seem  to  be  excellent  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  housekeeper  and  the 
baker.  The  milling  value  of  the  Ghirka  wheat  is  good,  but  it  is  somewhat 
inferior  to  the  Red  Fife." 

Wheat  investigations— milling,  baking,  and  chemical  tests,  E.  F.  Ladd 
and  C.  H.  Bailey  (Norh  Dakota  8ta,  Bui,  89,  pp.  U-80),—A]i  extended  study 
of  the  milling  quality,  the  chemical  composition,  and  thebakingquality  of  wheats 
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grown  in  1908  and  1909  was  carried  on  In  continuation  of  earlier  worlt  (B.  S. 
IL,  20,  p.  859).  A  few  samples  of  flour  submitted  to  the  station  were  Included 
in  the  test  but  with  these  exceptions  the  wheats  studied  comprised  hard  red 
winter  wheats,  hard  red  spring  wheats,  and  durum  wheats,  collected  for  the 
work. 

As  shown  by  the  results  of  the  investigations,  there  was  a  wide  range  in 
quality  and  composition  in  each  class  of  wheat.  With  respect  to  quality  the 
authors  believe  no  hard  and  fast  lines  of  division  can  be  drawn  between  the 
classes.  The  hard  wheats  as  a  whole  yielded  flours  highest  In  baking  strength, 
and  this  was  also  characteristic  of  the  hard  spring  wheats. 

In  the  case  of  the  wheats  grown  In  1908  the  samples  obtained  from  points 
west  of  tlie  Bed  Elver  Valley  yielded  flour  of  better  quality  tlian  those  from 
the  valley  counties.  In  the  case  of  the  1909  crop  the  differences  were  less 
noticeable. 

"Hard  red  winter  (Turkey)  wheats  raised  in  the  northwest  did  not  yield 
flour  of  as  good  quality  as  the  same  wheat  raised  in  sections  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  although  the  flours  contained  a  liigher  average  percentage  of  crude 
protein. 

"  The  average  durum  patent  flour,  when  properly  milled,  will  yield  bread  of 
good  quality,  although  somewhat  yellow  In  color. 

"  The  quality  of  durum  wheats  Is  higher  when  produced  in  the  drier  sections  of 
the  State." 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  influence  which  wetting  or  tempering  lias  upon  the 
yield  and  quality  of  flour,  tests  were  undertaken  with  durum  wheats.  "  While 
the  results  were  not  conclusive,  they  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  best  general  re- 
sults were  obtained  when  the  wheat  was  wet  and  allowed  to  stand  for  16  to  20 
hours,  then  heated  or  steamed  immediately  before  going  to  the  rolls.  While 
most  merchant  mills  do  not  have  sufficient  storage  capacity  to  enable  them  to 
handle  the  wheat  in  this  manner,  these  investigations  made  evident  tliat 
thorough  wetting  and  storing  for  as  long  a  time  as  Is  possible  up  to  20  hours 
or  even  longer,  Is  to  be  reconmiended." 

The  Humphries  process  of  treating  flour  (Millers*  Gaz.,  Si  (1911),  No.  U, 
pp,  546-648,  figs,  7). — ^A  popular  summary  of  the  effect  upon  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  loaf  of  adding  bran  products  to  flour  and  also  of  the  effects  of  the  water 
used  for  spraying  the  wheat  during  milling.  It  Is  claimed  that  If  a  water  ex- 
tract of  bran  products  Is  added  in  bread  making,  ash  constituents  excluded  in 
the  manufacture  of  white  flour  are  restored  to  the  bread. 

Changes  in  the  weight  of  stored  flour  and  butter,  J.  T.  Willabd  (BuL 
Kans,  Bd,  Health,  7  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  P-i-}).— With  a  view  to  securing  data 
for  use  In  food  Inspection  work,  studies  were  made  of  tlie  losses  of  flour  and 
butter  when  stored  under  commercial  condltlon& 

Twenty-seven  sacks  of  flour  weighing  close  to  48  Iba  each  were  stored  for  a 
year  and  weighed  at  Intervals,  the  test  beginning  in  August  The  sacks  were 
piled  in  3  layers  of  9  sacks  each  in  an  airy  room  heated  to  ordinary  temperature 
and  screened  for  protection  from  mice.  The  average  loss  per  sack  per  year 
was  0.52  lb.  The  greatest  loss  In  weight,  0.79  lb.  per  sack,  was  noted'at  the 
end  of  8  months,  showing  that  there  was  a  slight  gain  In  weight  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months.  *'  It  will  be  seen  that  It  would  be  quite  possible  for 
flour  to  leave  the  mill  with  sacks  containing  the  full  amount  required  and 
yet  be  short  In  weight  at  a  later  date,  due  to  loss  of  moisture.'* 

The  loss  of  water  during  storage  under  different  conditions  was  studied  with 
samples  of  butter  packed  in  tubs  and  In  pound  prints  wrapped  in  parclmnent 
paper  and  placed  in  paraffin  cartons.  Part  of  the  cartons  were  packed  in  a 
wooden  case  and  others  were  stored  separately.    In  comparison  with  these 
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samples*  which  were  placed  in  cold  storage,  another  lot  of  wrai4)ed  prints 
in  cartons  were  stored  in  a  room  kept  at  ordinary  liying  tonperature.  The 
samples  were  under  observation  from  the  end  of  Deceml)er  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  July.  The  wooden  case  containing  butter  prints  remained 
unaltered  in  weight  The  tub,  which  originally  contained  64.5  lbs.,  lost  SJ5  lb& 
in  weight,  and  the  individual  prints  in  cold  storage  lost  on  an  average  12.4  gm. 
each.  The  prints  stored  in  a  room  at  ordinary  living  temperature  lost  <m  an 
average  25  gm.  each. 

Butter  prints  wrapped  in  double  parchment  paper  and  encased  in  paraflSned 
cartons  covered  with  an  outside  wrapping  paper  were  also  tested,  being  stored 
in  an  open  refrigerator  in  a  room  heated  to  some  extent,  and  in  cold  storage, 
a  part  of  the  samples  being  packed  in  a  paraflOned  fiber-board  carrying  caaa 
In  3  months  the  butter  stored  in  the  open  refrigerator  lost  on  an  average  15.8 
gm.  per  print  The  wrapped  prints  lost  on  an  average  5.4  gm.  each  when  in 
storage  for  4^  months,  while  the  wrapped  prints  in  the  parafllned  pasteboard 
carrier  remained  unchanged  in  weight 

"  The  results  with  butter  show  that  prints  wrapped  in  ];)archment  paper  and 
panUDned  carton  and  packed  in  cases  remain  constant  in  weight,  but  that  such 
prints  on  prolonged  exposure  out  of  the  case  will  lose  slightly.  It  is  evident 
that  loss  during  the  time  that  the  retailer  would  have  them  out  of  the  case 
would  be  unappreciable.  Butter  packed  in  wooden  tubs  will  lose  somewhat  in 
weight,  the  water  evidently  being  carried  through  by  the  fiber  of  the  wood  and 
evaporating." 

The  leavening  agent  in  salt-rising  bread,  Winona  Woodwabd  (Jour.  Home 
Ecofkf  3  (1911),  No,  1,  pp,  100,  101). — The  conclusion  was  reached  that  the 
fermentation  occurring  in  salt-rising  bread  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  one 
or  more  organisms  accidentally  in  the  com  meal  from  which  the  batter  used 
in  starting  the  bread  is  made,  or  introduced  in  some  similar  way. 

The  organism  isolated  was  not  a  yeast  but  belonged  to  some  other  ^rouix 
''Additional  study  of  the  matter  should  be  undertaken  and  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  compare  the  flavor  and  quality  of  the  bread  whai  different  nilcro- 
organisms  are  pres^it  .  .  . 

"A  practical  deduction  from  the  work  reported  is  that  st«-illzing  the  milk 
l>efore  mixing  the  batter  is  desirable,  since  more  uniform  results  may  then  be 
expected  and  a  product  secured  which  does  not  have  the  unpleasant  odor  often 
associated  with  salt-rising  bread." 

Bedouin  desert  bread,  J.  D.  Whiting  {Daily  Cons,  and  Trade  Rpts.  [U.  S.], 
H  {1911),  No.  S9,  pp.  6S0,  6S1). — ^An  account  is  given  of  the  manufactnre  of 
bread  from  the  seed  of  samh  {Meaemhryanthemum  forskahlii),  a  small  plant 
which  grows  wild  over  desert  areas  where  nothing  is  cultivated,  since  the  rain 
is  insuflScient  for  growing  grain. 

According  to  the  information  which  the  author  could  gather,  the  plant 
"grows  in  a  clayey,  sandy,  saline  soil,  and  where  very  little  rain  falls;  it 
ripens  about  the  same  time  as  barley,  but,  contrary  to  most  other  plants,  the 
seed  pods  do  not  open  when  ripe.  They  are  afiTccted  by  dampness  but  not  by 
heat,  which  enables  the  Bedouin  to  collect  them  all  summer. 

**  Possibly  this  plant  mij^t  thrive  in  some  arid  region  in  the  United  States, 
and  while  it  never  might  be  used  for  human  food,  examination  might  show  it 
to  have  an  economic  value." 

Toxic  material  in  vegetable  butter  and  vegetable  fat,  J.  Hebtkobn  ( Chem. 
Ztg,,  S4  {1910),  yo.  155,  pp.  1381,  1382). — Since  crude  vegetable  fats  may  con- 
tain harmful  substances,  the  author  insists  that  such  materials  should  be 
thoroughly  rectified  before  they  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  vegetable 
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t>iitter  substitutes  and  also  insists  upon  the  need  for  thoroughly  purifying 
aiilmal  fiits. 

Perennial  rice  in  Senegral,  P.  Ammann  (Bui,  Soc,  Nat,  Agr,  France^  70. 
ilBlO),  No.  10,  pp,  898^00) .^According  to  the  author,  various  wild  or  spon- 
taneous rices  have  been  observed  in  Senegal,  but  the  variety  described  differs 
from  others  in  that  it  spreads  by  means  of  rhizomes  and  may  be  propagated  by 
tliis  method  as  well  as  by  seed.  The  presence  of  this  root  system  also  aids  the 
plant  in  surviving  through  an  8  months'  dry  season. 

Analyses  are  reported  of  this  rice,  of  a  wild  and  a  cultivated  rice  of  the 
same  region,  and  of  the  stalks  which,  together  with  the  young  shoots,  are  used 
as  fodder.  In  the  author's  opinion  propagation  of  this  perennial  rice  is  prob- 
ably ea^  and  he  believes  the  plant  might  be  improved  by  hybridizing.  Data 
regarding  the  composition  of  perennial  rice  (plant  and  seed),  wild  rice,  and 
rice  cultivated  locally  follow: 

Composition  of  perennial  rice  and  other  rice  samples. 


ICaterial. 

Water. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Staroh. 

Total  cel- 
lulose. 

Saocharl- 

fiableoel- 

lolose. 

Ash. 

Undeter- 
mined. 

Pemmialiloeffeed. .....T.r.r- 

PereL 
13.81 
12.24 
12.10 
16.90 
60.30 

Peret. 
5.80 
7.74 
6.24 
3.06 
2.15 

Peret. 

2.05 

1.60 

2.00 

.72 

.39 

Peret. 
7a  50 
60.80 
7a  20 

Peret. 
2.35 
2.15 
2.70 
21.55 
ia44 

Peret. 
4.50 
4.00 
4.80 
45.45 
9.30 

Peret. 

a  58 

.80 

.70 

9.94 

2.50 

Peret, 
a41 

WQd  rloe  trom  Niafounk^ 

Cultivated  rloe  trom  Nlafounkd. 

PttBimial  rloe,  stalks  green 

1.67 
1.26 
2.38 
6.92 

Pomegranates  (Pure  Products,  7  (1911),  No.  2,  pp,  66,  67), — ^Data  regard- 
ing the  composition  and  uses  of  pomegranate  are  summarized,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  making  of  pomegranate  sirup,  which  is  commonly  known 
as  grenadine  sirup. 

The  preservation  of  fruit  Juices  with  fluoric  acid,  II,  R.  Ck>HN  (Ztschr, 
dffentl.  Chem,,  17  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  2-12).— Analytical  and  other  data  are 
presented  which  have  to  do  with  the  use  of  fluoric  acid  as  a  preservative,  its 
subsequent  removal  from  the  material  preserved,  and  the  status  of  such  goods 
under  the  pure-food  law. 

Studies  of  the  use  of  fluoride  in  preserved  tomatoes,  E.  Oarlinfanti  and 
R.  TuFFi  (Arch.  Farmacol.  8per.  e.  8ci.  Aff.,  S  (1909),  Nos.  8,  pp.  377-384;  9, 
pp.  S8S-394). — ^A  large  number  of  samples  of  preserved  tomatoes  were  studied. 

Salts  of  tin  in  canned  sardines,  E.  W.  Duckwall  (Canner  and  Dried  Fruit 
Packer,  32  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  36,  38). — Almost  no  bacteria  and  only  very  small 
quantities  of  dissolved  tin  were  found  in  4  samples  of  sardines.  In  the  case  of 
otlier  samples  examined  tin  at  the  rate  of  2.2  grains  per  pound  in  one  case  and 
2J8  grains  per  pound  in  another  was  noted,  the  latter  being  sardines  packed  in 
vinegar,  oil,  and  mustard,  in  which,  as  the  author  points  out,  "the  corrosive 
action  ...  is  increased  by  the  other  ingredi^ta" 

Concerning  coffee,  K.  Qorteb  (Liehig's  Ann.  Chem.,  379  (1911),  No.  1,  pp. 
110-130). — ^The  author  has  continued  his  investigations  of  chlorogenic  acid 
from  coffee  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R,  20,  p.  262). 

Concerning  coffee  glazes,  E.  von  Raumeb  (Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u. 
Oenussmth,  21  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  102-109) .—Since  changes  in  the  German  coffee 
duties  have  he&tk  in  force  the  soluble  coffee  glazes  are  again  noted.  With  a 
view  to  securing  data  concerning  such  materials,  tlie  author  reports  the  results 
of  the  examination  of  unglazed  and  glazed  coffees  and  the  composition  of  a 
coffee  glaxe. 
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Food  inspection  decision  (U.  8.  Dept,  Agr,,  Food  Insp,  Decision  131,  pp,  2).~ 
This  decision  has  to  do  with  the  amended  requirements  for  evaporated  milk. 
Henceforth  the  fat  percentage  must  not  be  less  than  7.8  and  the  sum  of  the  per- 
centages of  fat  and  total  solids  not  less  than  34.3. 

Notices  of  judgrment  ( U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Notices  of  Judgment  7Jtl,  pp.  t;  74f, 
pp.  3;  74S-7U,  p.  1  each;  745,  pp.  2;  746-747,  p.  1  each;  750,  pp.  14;  751,  p.  1; 
754,  pp.  2;  760-762,  p.  1  each;  76S-764,  pp.  2  each;  765-767,  p.  1  each).— Thex 
notices  of  judgment  have  to  do  with  the  adulteration  of  tomato  pulp,  desiccated 
egg  product,  tomato  paste,  tomato  catsup,  catsup,  mlnce-meat,  and  l>elladoima 
root,  powdered  henbane,  powdered  gentian  root,  and  powdered  clove^-amboyna; 
the  misbranding  of  drug  products,  liqueur  "  Curasao,"  olive  oil,  and  extract  of 
wlntergreen;  and  the  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  soft  drinks  and  tomato 
paste. 

[Examination  of  food  and  drugs],  R.  R  Rose  (Fla.  Quart.  Bui.  Dept.  Agr., 
21  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  i05-i58).— Data  are  given  regarding  the  examination  of  a 
large  number  of  samples  of  beverages,  confectionery,  sweet  potato  flour,  cassava 
flour,  dairy  products,  drugs,  and  other  materials  under  the  provisions  of  the 
state  pure-food  law. 

[Examination  of  foods,  and  other  food  topics],  E.  F.  Ladd  and  Alma  K. 
Johnson  (North  Dakota  8ta.  8pec  Bui.  SO,  pp.  287-^96,  298-302) .—TMs  in- 
cludes analyses  of  34  samples  of  canned  tomatoes,  a  considerable  number  of 
water  analyses,  a  list  of  beverages  registered  for  1911,  some  data  regarding  the 
labeling  of  sardines  as  to  weight,  a  discussion  of  cold  storage  food  products, 
and  other  data. 

Biennial  report  of  the  state  chemist,  1909-10,  H.  Habms  {Bien.  Bpts. 
State  Dairg  a>nd  Food  Comr.,  8tate  Chem.,  and  8tate  Dairy  and  Food  Bw. 
Utah,  1909-10,  pp.  73-156), — ^This  report  contains  data  regarding  the  examina- 
tion of  samples  of  evaporated  milk,  cream,  and  other  dairy  products,  oleomar- 
garine, baking  powder,  canned  goods,  olive  and  salad  oils,  and  mlscellaneons 
food  materials. 

Food  customs  and  diet  in  Ajnerican  homes,  C.  F.  Lanowobtht  ( 17.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Office  Expt.  8tas.  Circ,  110,  pp.  32). — This  circular  is  a  revision  and  ex- 
tension of  an  article  published  in  the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  for  1907 
(E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  2^).  It  discusses  popular  ideas  regarding  diet,  food  habits 
and  their  origin,  and  methods  of  making  and  recording  food  investigations, 
studies  of  the  kind  of  food  eaten  In  American  homes,  the  adequacy  of  the  ave^ 
age  American  diet,  and  other  topics  which  have  to  do  with  the  use  In  the 
home  of  agricultural  food  products,  and  presents  a  summary  of  the  results  of 
dietary  studies  and  digestion  experiments. 

The  information  summarized  Is  very  largely  drawn  from  the  results  of  experi- 
ments carried  on  and  data  collected  as  part  of  the  nutrition  investigations  of 
this  Office. 

[Beport  of  subsistence  officer  in  chargre  of  the  subsistence  department, 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission],  E.  T.  Wilson  (Ann.  Rpt.  Isthmian  Canal  Con^ 
1910,  pp.  323-325). — ^This  report  contains  data  regarding  the  kind  and  cost  of 
food  supplied  at  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  hotels  and  messes. 

The  total  number  of  hotels  In  operation  on  June  30,  1910,  was  19;  European 
laborers*  messes,  19 ;  and  conmion  laborers'  kitchens,  20.  The  total  revenue  for 
the  year  from  the  line  hotels,  messes,  and  kitchens  was  $1,350,658.05,  and  the 
total  expenses  were  $248,313.71.  The  total  number  of  meals  served  at  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  hotels  was  2,176,451 ;  the  cost  for  supplies  was  24.87  cts.  per 
meal,  and  the  expense  involved  was  6.23  cts.  per  meal.  The  total  number  of 
rations  furnished  in  European  laborers'  messes  was  1,092,487,  which  cost  30.18 
cts.  per  ration  for  food  including  Ice,  and  6.66  cts.  per  ration  for  erp&nae.   The 
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total  number  of  rations  served  in  common  laborers'  kitchens  was  781,746,  which 
cost  22.66  cts.  for  food,  and  4.63  cts.  for  expense.  The  average  daily  attendance 
during  June,  1910,  in  the  kitchens  was  1,496 ;  in  the  messes,  3,178 ;  and  in  the 
line  hotels,  1,915. 

[Using  average  values  for  the  composition  of  foods  as  purchased,  It  has  been 
calculated  that  the  European  laborers'  messes  would  supply  201  gm.  protein  and 
5»428  calories  energy  per  person  per  day,  and  the  common  laborers'  kitchens 
148  gm.  protein  and  4,680  calories  energy.  The  amounts  actually  eaten  were  not 
calculated,  as  no  data  regarding  the  waste  and  refuse  were  available.] 

Increased  expenditures  of  poor  families  in  the  German  Empire  (Erhe- 
hungen  van  Wirtschaftsrechnungen  mhtderbemittelter  Familien  im  Deutachen 
Reich,  hearheitet  im  Kaiserlich  Statistischen  Amte,  AhteUung  fur  Arheiterstatis- 
tik.  Berlin,  1909,  pp.  77+229;  Reicha  ArheitsU.,  7  {1900),  Spec,  No.  2;  aba.  in 
Hyg.  Rundachau,  20  {1910),  No.  15,  pp.  8^8,  8^9).— Statistical  data  regarding 
expenditures  of  working  men's  families  are  summarized.  Considering  852  fami- 
lies, the  expenditure  for  food  and  condiments  was  45.6  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Growth  and  nutrition,  H.  Aron  (Biochem.  Ztachr.,  SO  {1910),  No,  S-k,  pp. 
207-226), — From  his  experiments  the  author  concludes  that  the  force  which  he 
calls  "  growth  tendency  "  Is  more  noticeable  In  the  skeleton  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  If  an  animal  fasts  the  skeleton  grows  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
the  body,  the  fatty  tissues  being  used  first,  and  the  other  organs  later,  since  the 
more  Important  organs  are  also  the  more  resistant.  In  his  opinion  the  force 
which  Induces  growth  Is  resident  In  the  skeletal  framework,  the  muscular  tissue 
possessing  apparently  no  specific  "growth  tendency,"  but,  perhaps  owing  to 
mechanical  forces,  following  the  skeleton  In  Its  growth  provided  the  nutrition 
is  sufficient  to  permit  It. 

Experimental  data  are  discussed  with  reference  to  the  relative  development 
of  the  subjects  (dogs)  and  to  some  extent  with  reference  to  the  general  problem 
of  animal  feeding. 

Concerning  the  nutrition  of  fish,  A.  LipschtJtz  {Ztachr,  Allg,  Phyaiol,,  It 
{1911),  No.  li-2,  pp,  59-117), — Experimental  studies  which  include  the  measure- 
ment of  oxygen  consumed  are  reported  and  discussed. 

The  metabolism  of  fish  during  fasting,  A.  LiPSCHth'z  {Ztachr.  Allg.  Phy- 
aiol,, 12  {1911),  No,  1-2,  pp,  i/8-12^).— Experimental  studies  are  reported. 
When  asparagin,  glucosamln,  and  grape  sugar  were  dissolved  in  the  water  in 
which  carp  were  kept,  these  organic  substances  were  not  utilized  as  food,  and 
the  general  conclusion  Is  drawn  that  such  dissolved  organic  compounds  can  not 
be  utilized. 

Fasting  studies.^!,  Nitrogen  partition  and  physiological  resistance  as 
influenced  by  repeated  fasting,  P.  E.  Howe  and  P.  B.  Hawk  {Jour,  Atner, 
Chem,  8oc„  SS  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  215-254,  dgm,  1).— The  investigation  which 
was  made  included  2  fasting  periods  separated  by  a  period  during  which  the 
subject  (a  dog)  was  carefully  fed. 
Quotations  from  the  authors'  summary  follow: 

"A  consideration  of  the  summation  of  the  nitrogen  balances  [reported]  shows 
that  there  Is  a  minimum  amount  of  nitrogen  which  must  be  present  in  the 
body  in  order  that  life  shall  exist.  .  .  . 

••Assuming  the  accuracy  of  the  theory  that  the  urinary  creatln  represents 
disintegrated  muscular  tissue  and  calculating  accordingly,  a  discrepancy  exists 
between  the  calculated  mass  of  muscular  tissue  lost,  when  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  total  nitrogen  and  creatln  nitrogen  respectively.  When  all  the 
facts  In  this  connection  are  taken  into  consideration  it  is  apparent  that  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  had  a  source  other  than  the  muscular  tissue. 
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"  The  creatin  content  of  muscle  showed  a  marked  decrease  (oyer  60  per  cent) 
as  a  result  of  fasting,  while  the  nitrogen  content  of  similar  muscle  was  bat 
slightly  lowered.  This  pronounced  decrease  of  creatin  found  by  us  in  fasting 
muscle  is  a  most  significant  fact  and  shows  clearly  that  in  fasting  we  can  not, 
with  accuracy,  consider  the  total  amount  of  excreted  creatin  as  resulting  from 
the  complete  and  permanent  disintegration  of  muscular  tissue.  It  appears 
that  the  creatin  of  the  urine  is  derived  either  from  disintegrating  mDScular 
tissue  or  is  removed  in  some  manner  from  such  tissues  which  are  still  foms 
tioning  within  the  body. 

"As  a  result  of  our  experiments  we  have  shown  that  in  repeated  fasting  there 
is  a  slower  and  less  profound  tissue  disintegration  during  the  second  fast, 
indicating  a  greater  resistance  of  the  body  acquired  as  a  result  of  the  initial 
fast  This  increased  resistance,  noted  in  our  experim^its,  following  ftisting 
may  indicate  that  the  'repeated  fast,'  if  properly  r^ulated,  may  poeseas 
imi)ortant  therapeutic  properties." 

The  effect  upon  the  glycogen  content  of  the  liver  of  feeding  different 
kinds  of  sugar,  H.  Haffmans  ( ttber  den  Einfluss  der  Futterung  verschiedmer 
Zuckerarten  auf  den  Olykogengehalt  der  Leber.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ,  Bern,  1910, 
pp.  60). — ^The  experiments  reported  were  made  with  dogs. 

Ck)nsidering  the  amount  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  of  the  control  animal  as  % 
the  relative  amounts  of  glycog^i  accumulated  8  hours  after  feeding  the  different 
sugars  were  as  follows:  Sacchrose,  2.83;  lactose,  1.25;  dextrose,  4.06;  maltose, 
1.47;  galactose,  1.43;  and  levulose,  2.99.  On  the  same  basis  of  comparison, 
in  a  16-hour  period,  the  amounts  ranged  from  1.51  with  levulose  to  5.16  with 
saccharose,  while  in  an  8-day  period  the  values  were  4.08  for  saccharose.  1.39 
for  lactose,  and  3.63  for  dextrose. 

Concerning  the  metabolism  of  phosphorus  In  the  animal  body,  F.  BoGOxn^- 
•Ki  (Bui.  Intemat.  Acad.  Sci.  Cracovie,  CI.  8ci.  Math,  et  Nat,  8er.  B,  19 W, 
No.  4,  pp.  260S12;  ahs.  in  Chem.  ZentU.,  1910,  II,  No.  20,  p.  1549).— In  experi- 
ments with  dogs  it  was  not  found  that  sodium  phosphate,  phytin,  or  lecithin 
exercised  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  renal  excretion  of  nitrogen  or  upon 
nitrogen  or  phosphoric  acid  gaina 

The  phosphoric  acid  of  the  sodium  phosphate  and  lecitMn  underwoit  cleavage 
in  the  body  and  apparently  was  excreted  quantitatively  in  the  urine  as  inor 
ganic  phosphate.  Of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  phytin  only  about  30  per  cent 
appeared  in  the  urine,  the  remainder  being  apparently  excreted  unchanged  in 
the  feces.  On  the  other  hand,  in  exi)eriments  with  man  phytin  appareDtly 
undergoes  complete  cleavage  in  the  digestive  tract ;  owing  in  part  to  the  action 
of  the  intestinal  bacteria.  This  conclusion  was  reached  since  the  author  fonnd 
that  in*  experiments  in  vitro  the  phosphoric  acid  was  thus  split  off  from  the 
phytin  present  in  feces.  A  small  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  phytin  is 
apparently  retained  by  man,  while  the  remainder  is  excreted  in  the  feces  as 
inorganic  phosphate.  When  phytin  was  taken  per  os  inosit  was  not  identified 
in  the  urine. 

An  inquiry  into  some  chemical  factors  of  fatifirae,  W.  Bubbidob  (Jour. 
Physiol,  41  (1910),  No.  5,  pp.  285S07,  figs.  8).— In  a  study  of  the  ^ects  of 
different  substances  on  fatigue,  the  author  found  that  the  motor  nerve  endings 
of  the  muscle  were  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  each  of  the  possible  fatigue 
substances  examined  than  was  the  case  with  any  of  the  other  elements  in  a 
muscle  and  nerve  preparation. 

"  Evidence  has  been  brought  forward  for  believing  that  free  circulating  potas- 
sium salts,  having  their  origin  in  worlclng  muscles,  form  an  important  fiictor  in 
the  general  fiitigue  observable  after  heavy  work." 
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**  The  action  of  potassium  salts  never  appeared  to  be  poisonous,  for  a  complete 
recovery  of  a  muscle  and  nerve  was  obtained  after  perfusion  of  all  concentra- 
tions of  the  salt  .  .  . 

"  The  action  of  lactic  acid  corresponded  closely  with  that  due  to  the  excessive 
fatigue  of  an  overworked  muscle.  The  nerve  endings  were  very  markedly 
affected,  and  their  subsequent  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  acid  took  some 
time.    The  effects  produced  are  almost  entirely  due  to  the  hydrogen  ion. 

^*  Under  the  conditions  assumed  to  exist  in  a  hard  working  muscle,  even  such 
traces  of  lactic  acid  as  have  been  found  in  '  resting '  muscle  were  found  capable 
of  abolishing  the  indirect  response  for  some  time.  Hence  it  was  considered  that 
lactic  acid  must  be  neutralized,  and  that  the  limit  of  the  working  capacity  of  the 
intact  muscle  is  reached  at  the  stage  when  lactic  acid  has  been  produced  so  as 
to  be  present  in  the  free  condition  beyond  the  merest  traces.  When  such  free 
lactic  acid  is  present,  the  subsequent  recovery  of  the  indirect  response  will  show 
a  more  or  less  marked  delay,  e.  g.,  stiffness. 

''A  possible  r61e  of  creatin  is  the  neutralization  of  lactic  acid:  and  where 
this  is  insufficient,  ammonium  lactate,  with  subsequent  formation  of  purins, 
may  represent  a  further  attempt  at  such  neutralization. 

"  The  hydrogen  ion  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  waves  of  variation  in  the 
respcmse  of  a  fatigued  muscle.'* 

Contribution  to  the  physiology  bf  the  intestine,  U.  Lokbboso  (Arch.  Far- 
maooL  Sper,  e,  Sd,  Aif.,  9  (1910),  No8.  6,  pp.  262-288;  7,  pp,  289-298).— A  series 
of  experiments  which  have  to  do  with  the  functions  of  the  intestinal  tract  is 
reported  and  discussed. 

The  bacillas  of  long  life,  L.  M.  Douglas  (London  and  Edinburgh,  1911,  pp, 
vn+164,  pl8.  57,  figs,  5). — ^The  author  has  collected  and  summarized  a  large 
amount  of  historical  and  other  data  with  reference  to  the  theory  that  the  use  in 
the  diet  of  soured  milks  of  different  sorts  tends  to  prevent  putrefactive  changes 
in  the  intestine  and  so  favors  health  and  longevity.  Such  subjects  are  con- 
sidered as  the  bacteriology  of  fermented  or  soured  milk,  the  preparation  of 
soured  milk  in  the  house  and  in  the  dairy,  and  soured  milk  in  health  and  dis- 
ease. The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  a  collection  of  data  which  might  be  considered  as 
favoring  the  theory  advanced  rather  than  of  evidence  on  the  question  as  a 
whole. 

ANIMAL  PEODTTCTION. 

Nutritive  value  of  choUa  fruit,  A.  B.  Vinson  and  W.  H.  Ross  (Arizona 
Bta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp,  S96,  5P7).— From  the  digestive  coefficients  found  for  cholla 
fruit  (Opuntia  fulgida)  and  from  other  investigations  it  is  estimated  that  not 
less  than  45  lbs.  of  cholla  fruit  would  be  required  daily  for  a  sheep  of  120  lbs. 
shorn  live  weight  This  would  contain  over  1.3  lbs.  of  mineral  matter,  of  which 
0.5  lb.  would  be  absorbed  and  require  elimination  by  the  kidneys.  On  one- 
fourth  of  this  amount  of  cholla  fruit,  supplemented  by  a  little  alfalftt,  the 
feces  would  no  longer  remain  normal,  and  any  marked  increase  would  lead  to 
scouring. 

A  nitrogen  metabolism  experiment  with  cholla  fruit,  supplemented  by  alfalfa 
and  water-grass  hay,  showed  that  a  sheep  receiving  2  oz.  of  alfalfa  dally  and 
cholla  fruit  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  indefinitely  its  nitrogen  equilibrium. 
When  about  i  lb.  of  alfalfk  and  a  like  amount  of  water-grass  hay  was  given 
with  cholla  fruit  ad  libitum,  of  which  about  4  lbs.  was  eaten,  the  nitrogen 
balance  was  restored. 

From  these  results  it  is  estimated  that  from  i  to  i  lb.  of  alfalfa  and  6  or 
more  pounds  of  cholla  fruit  would  maintain  a  sheep  indefinitely  in  a  lean  but 
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healthy  condition.  No  injurious  effects  were  obserred  to  follow  cholla  feeding. 
It  Is  stated  that  somewhat  more  favorable  results  may  be  anticipated  with 
cattle. 

On  the  effect  and  suitability-  of  poppy-seed  cake,  A.  Kemnex  (Ueher  die 
Wirkunff  und  Oedeihlichkeit  der  Mofmkuchen,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1909, 
pp,  24). — Poppy-seed  cake  obtained  from  the  Bast  Indies  was  fed  in  rations  to 
swine,  milch  goats,  and  cows  without  apparent  harmful  effect  The  milk  of  the 
lactating  animals  was  not  changed  in  any  perceptible  manner,  and  the  cake  is 
recommended  as  a  suitable  feed  for  stock. 

The  feeding  of  sugrar,  sugar  beets,  and  by-products  of  sugrar-beet  fac- 
tories in  1910,  A.  Stift  (Wiener  Landw.  Ztg.,  61  {1911),  No.  U,  pp.  144, 
H5). — ^A  summary  of  some  experiments  in  feeding  animals  made  during  the 
year. 

The  present  status  of  the  beet-leaf  drying  industry,  L.  KttHLE  {Deut. 
Zuekerindus.,  35  {1910),  No.  45,  BeUage  1,  pp.  861-864) .—This  paper  dlscusscB 
the  various  methods  and  the  machinery  for  drying  beet  leaves,  the  use  of  the 
product  for  feeding  animals,  and  a  rejport  by  the  experiment  station  at  MSckem 
in  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  product  and  its  feeding  value.  Details  in 
regard  to  the  cost  of  production  are  given. 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs,  E.  H.  Jenkins  and  J.  P.  Street  {Connecticut 
State  8ta.  Rpt.  1909-10,  pt.  8,  pp.  619-656) .—Analyses  are  reported  of  maize, 
linseed  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  cotton-seed  feed,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  maize, 
and  buckwheat  products,  gluten  feed,  malt  sprouts,  distillers'  grains,  brewers* 
grains,  alfalfa  products,  and  mixed  feeds.  There  are  also  comments  cm  the  state 
law  regulating  feeding  stuffs. 

Average  composition  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs,  R,  B.  Rose  and  B.  P. 
Gbeene  {Fla.  Quart.  Bui.  Dept.  Agr.,  21  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  S5-37,  83-102).- 
Analyses  are  reported  of  cotton-seed  and  linseed  meals,  wheat  by-products, 
com,  com  meal,  com  cobs,  com-and-cob  meal,  hominy  feed,  barley,  barley 
sprouts,  oats,  rice,  rice  by-products,  rye,  rye  bran,  cowpeas,  cowpea  hay,  velvet 
beans  and  hulls,  velvet  bean  hay,  beggar  weed  hay,  Japanese  kudzu  hay,  gluten 
feed,  beef  scrap,  giant  millet,  maiden  cane  hay,  blood  meal,  and  mixed  feeds. 

Inspection  and  analyses  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs,  W.  F.  Hand  et  al 
{Mississippi  8ta.  Bui,  144,  pp,  69). — ^Analyses  are  reported  of  com  chc^,  whest 
products,  rice  products,  and  proprietary  mixed  feeds.  A  brief  discussion  of 
some  principles  of  animal  nutrition  are  given,  with  rations  for  different  kinds 
of  live  stock  and  notes  on  the  state  feeding  stuff  law. 

Inspection  and  analyses  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs,  W.  F.  Hand  et  al 
{Mississippi  Bta.  Bui.  145,  pp.  3-25). — Continuing  the  work  noted  above, 
analyses  are  reported  of  205  samples  of  com  chop,  wheat  products,  rice  prod- 
ucts, hominy  feed,  and  various  proprietary  mixed  feeds. 

Stock  feeds,  G.  M.  MacNideb,  E.  W.  Thobnton  and  W.  H.  Steowd  (Bui, 
N.  C.  Dept.  Agr.,  31  {1910),  No.  11,  pp.  tf4).— Analyses  are  reported  of  wheat 
and  wheat  products,  flour,  shipstuff,  by-products  of  rye  and  rice,  oat  feed,  com 
and  oat  chop,  molasses  and  mixed  feeds,  dried  beet  pulp,  hominy  feed,  cotton- 
seed meal,  peanut  meal  and  hulls,  gluten  feed,  cracked  com,  meat  meal 
screenings,  and  poultry  feeds. 

^  [Analyses  of  feeding  stuffs],  T.  E.  Keitt  {South  Carolina  Sta.  Rpt,  J910, 
pp.  4^45). — ^The  chemical  analysis  of  a  sample  of  kudzu  vine  gave  the  follow- 
ing percentages :  Water  69.4,  protein  5.48,  fat  1.05,  nitrogen-free  extract  13.5& 
fiber  8.25,  and  ash  2.24,  and  when  air-dried  contained  7.07  per  cent  of  water. 
Analyses  are  also  reported  of  cowpea  vine,  rice  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  bran, 
beet  pulp,  and  mixed  feeds. 
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Analyses  of  feeding  stnifs,  H.  Immendobft  {Ber.  Landw.  Vers,  Btat  Univ. 
Jena,  1909,  pp.  11-15). — Analyses  are  reported  of  cotton-seed  meal,  peanut 
cake  meal,  palm  nut  cake  meal,  linseed  cake  meal,  rice  meal,  dried  brewers' 
grains,  and  sesame  cake. 

Feeding  stoifs,  P.  Libchti  (Landw.  JahrJ).  Bchweiz,  24  (1910),  No.  7,  pp. 
5S0-^39). — ^Analyses  of  sesame-oil  cake,  peanut  cake,  linseed  cake,  wheat  bran, 
dried  brewers*  grains,  fish  meal,  soy  beans,  soy-bean  cake,  and  mixed  feeds  are 
reported. 

Analyses  of  stock  foods  and  Victorian  native  and  introduced  grasses,  P.  R. 
Scott  (Rept.  Dept.  Agr.  XVidoria^,  1907-1910,  pp.  25-27).— The  stock  foods 
analyzed  included  oat  hulls,  oat  branning,  maize  meal,  malt  combings,  malt 
kiln  dust,  and  molasses.  The  analyses  of  the  native  plants  included  Polygonum 
minus,  bracken  fern  (Pteria  aquiUna),  and  the  following  grasses :  Paramatta  rat 
tail  (Sporoholua  indicus),  kangaroo  (Anthistiria  oiliata),  wallaby  (Danthonia 
semiannularis) ,  fine-leaved  wallaby  (D.penicUlata),  panic  (Ehrhartastipoides), 
meadow  or  weeping  rice  ( Microlcena  stipoides) ,  toothed  bent  (Agroatis  aolandri  or 
Deyeuxia  foraterii),  Australian  love  (Eragroaiia  broumii),  king's  clover  (Meli- 
lotus  offlcinalia  and  Eleuaine  germinata),  long-haired  plume  or  mouse  (Diche- 
lachne  crinita),  wheat  (Agropyrum  acahium),  corkscrew  (Stipa  aetacea), 
small-flowered  love  (Eragroaiia  pUoaa),  mat  (Hermarihria  compreasa),  rough 
feather  (Stipa  acabra),  blady  (Imperata  arundinacea) ,  and  wiry  (Poa  cwapU 
ioaa).  The  introduced  plants  included  the  hog  weed  (Polygonum  aviculare), 
Plantago  lanceolata,  and  the  following  grasses:  Ck)ck8foot  (Dactylia  glom- 
erata),  prairie  (Brom^ia  uniolddea),  E2ngllsh  rye  (Lolium  perenne),  buffalo 
(Stenoiaphrum  americanunf) ,  couch  (Cynodon  dactylon),  Kentucky  blue  (Poa 
pratenaia),  summer  reddish  panic  (Panicum  aanguinale),  pigeon  or  black-beaked 
panic  (Setaria  viridia,  var.  imberHa),  Toowomba  canary  (Pfialaria  commutata), 
long-styled  feather  (Pewniaetum  longiatylum) ,  herd's  or  Florin  (Agroatia  alba), 
and  golden  crown  (Paapalum  dilatatum). 

Notices  of  judgment  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Noticea  of  Judgment  748,  p.  1;  149, 
pp.  2;  752,  pp.  2;  755,  p.  1;  756,  pp.  2;  757,  p.  1;  758,  pp.  2;  759,  p.  1).— These 
relate  to  the  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  oats  and  cotton-seed  meal. 

Feeds  and  feeding,  W.  A.  Henbt  (Madiaon,  Wia.,  1910,  10.  ed.,' rev.,  pp. 
VIII-\-61S).—A  new  edition  of  tills  standard  work  (B.  S.  R.,  10  p.  82),  so 
written  as  to  include  the  results  of  recent  investigationa 

The  scientific  feeding  of  animals,  O.  Eellneb,  trans,  by  W.  Goodwin  (Lon^ 
don,  1909,  pp.  XIII -{- 404). — ^A  translation  and  abridgment  of  this  well-known 
treatise. 

On  the  necessity  for  increasing  animal  production,  B.  Mobeschi  (Bol. 
Quind.  Soc.  Agr.  Itdl.,  15  (1910),  No.  7,  pp.  277-294). —A  statistical  account  of 
the  output  of  animals  and  animal  products  in  Italy,  with  suggestions  for 
increasing  it  in  quantity  and  quality. 

The  essential  factors  in  the  acclimatization  of  European  animals  in  warm 
countries,  Meuleman  (Lea  Facteura  Eaaentiela  de  VAcclim/itement  du  b^tail 
Europ^en  dona  lea  Pay  a  Chauda.    Paria:  Aaaoc.  8ci.  Intemat.  Agron.  Colon., 

1909,  pp.  2S). — ^A  discussion  of  the  effect  of  humidity  and  temperature  on  the 
animal  body,  with  notes  on  some  tropical  parasites  of  animals. 

Ck)ntribution  to  the  study  of  the  acclimatization  of  European  animals  in 
Costa  Bica,  F.  Peralta  (Contribution  a  Vttude  de  L'Acclimatement  du  b^taU 
Eurap^en  au  Coata  Rica.    Etampea,  France:  Aaaoc.  8ci.  Intemat.  Agron.  Colon., 

1910,  pp.  8). — A  brief  account  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  overcome  on 
Introducing  European  breeds  of  cattle  to  Costa  Bica. 
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Factors  of  acclimatization  of  Eoiopean  animala  in  Algeria  and  in  other 
warm  countries,  T.  Monod  (Z>e««  Facteur$  de  L'Acclimatation  du  b&aU 
Eurap^en  en  Alg&rie  ei  dans  les  Pays  Cha4td€.  StampeSj  Prance:  Amoc  BoL 
Jntemat,  Agron,  Colon,,  1909,  pp.  27). — ^Besides  a  general  con8ida*ation  of  tbe 
effect  of  climatic  fftctors  and  the  change  of  food,  reralts  are  repcfrted  which 
have  already  been  obtained  in  introdocing  European  breeds  of  liTe  stedc  into 
Algeria. 

Essential  factors  in  the  acclimatization  of  European  animals  in  Tonkin, 
E.  DouABOHE  (Les  Pacteurs  Bssentiels  de  L^Acclimoiemeni  du  b^taU  Bvirop^ 
au  Tonkin,  Stampes,  France:  Assoc,  8oi,  Intemai,  Agron.  Colon.,  1910,  pp. 
2S). — This  is  chiefly  a  description  of  the  climatic  factors  in  Tonkin  which  un- 
favorably affect  the  European  breeds  of  live  stock. 

Physiology  of  man  and  mammals,  R.  du  Boib-Rethond  {Physiologie  des 
Menschen  und  der  Sdugeihiere.  Beriin,  1910,  $.  ed.,  pp.  XII-\-6J^,  figs.  1S9).— 
A  revised  edition  of  a  treatise  writtai  for  students  who  wish  to  get  a  general 
outline  of  the  comparative  physiology  of  man  and  higher  animal& 

Plasm  and  cells.— A  general  anatomy  of  livingr  matter,  M.  HEiDEifHJkiK 
(PU^sma  vnd  Zelle. — Allgemeinc  Anatomic  der  Lehendigen  Masse.  Jena,  19fff, 
vol.  1,  pt.  1,  pp.  Viri-\-506,  figs.  276;  1911,  pt.  2,  pp.  VI-^507-1110,  pU  i,  ftgi. 
S96). — ^Thls  work  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  study  of  micro- 
scopical anatomy.  The  first  part  of  volume  1  treats  of  the  general  propertiefl 
of  the  cell  and  its  parts,  while  the  second  part  discusses  in  detail  moscolar 
tissue  and  the  physiology  of  contractility. 

Bach  chapter  is  accompanied  with  an  extensive  bibliography. 

Cultivation  of  adult  tissues  and  organs  outside  of  the  body,  A.  Cabbo. 
and  M.  T.  Bubbows  (Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  55  (1910),  No.  16,  pp.  1379- 
1381). — Experiments  are  reported  on  the  successful  cultivation  of  connectiTC 
tissue,  cartilage,  bone,  and  other  tissues  from  various  organs  of  dogs,  cats,  and 
frogs  on  artificial  media  in  a  way  similar  to  the  cultivation  of  bacteria.  7%e 
importance  of  these  results  to  the  study  of  bi<^ogy  and  pathology  is  pointed  out 

Tissues  and  organs  cultivated  outside  the  body,  J.  B.  Hubeb  (Sci.  Amer., 
103  (tOlO),  No.  19,  p.  359). — A  popular  summary  of  the  work  of  Harrison* 
on  embryonic  transplantation  and  that  of  Carrel  and  Burrows  (noted  above). 

The  stability  of  life. — ^A  study  of  energetics  as  applied  to  the  evolution 
of  species,  F.  le  Dantkc  (La  Stability  de  la  vie;  4tude  ^ncrg^tique  de  r^rolw- 
tion  des  esp^ces.  Paris,  1910,  pp.  300;  rev.  in  Ztschr.  Indvktive  Ahstam.  %. 
Vererhungslehre,  i  (1911),  No.  3-4,  pp.  293,  294). — ^A.  physico-chemical  view  of 
life  that  is  in  accord  with  the  transformism  of  Lamarck. 

"Fatness"  as  a  cause  of  sterility,  F.  H.  A.  Mabshall  and  W.  R.  Peel 
{Jour.  Agr.  8ci.,  3  (1910),  No.  i,  pp.  383^89,  pi.  1).—A  histological  study  of  the 
generative  organs  of  7  fat  heifers.  Next  to  the  presence  of  Ilpochrome  the  most 
noteworthy  characteristic  of  the  ovaries  was  the  numb^  of  degenerative  fol- 
licles in  various  stages  of  atrophy. 

"  CJonclusions  reached  are  that  the  derangement  of  the  eetrous  cycle  in  fat 
animals  is  caused  by  a  disturbance  of  the  ovarian  metabolism  as  manifested 
especially  by  a  considerable  deposition  of  pigmented  fftt  or  Ilpochrome  in  tbe 
interstitial  tissue,  and  that  this  process  is  accompanied  by  an  unusually  ex- 
tensive degeneration  of  follicles  which  may  lead  to  a  prolonged  state  of  steril- 
ity. However,  since  the  degeneration  does  not  usually  occur  to  any  especially 
great  extent  in  the  smaller  or  less  mature  follicles,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  sterility  so  induced  is  commonly  of  a  transient  nature,  and  can  be  r«ne- 

«Proc.  Soc.  Expt.  Biol,  and  Med.,  4  (1906-7),  p.  140;  Jour.  Expt.  ZooL.  9 
(1910),  No.  4,  p.  787. 
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died  sooner  or  later  by  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  food  mpplled  or  by  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  exercise.** 

Heredity  in  the  Ught  of  recent  researdh,  L.  DoxfOASTXii  (CombrMtas,  1010, 
pp,  X-\-UO,  figs.  12). — ^A  brief  popular  work  on  variation,  tiie  statistical  study 
of  heredity,  Mendelian  tieredity,  and  tlie  material  basis  of  h^edity.  A  glossary 
of  technical  terms  and  a  bibliography  are  appended. 

Hereditary  characters  and  their  modes  of  transmission,  O.  B.  Walkbb 
(London,  1910,  pp.  XII-\-2S9;  rev.  in  Lancet  [London],  1910,  II,  No.  23,  p.  1617; 
Nature  [London],  85  (1911),  No.  2156,  p.  5$6).—A  treatise  wliich  corers  the 
whole  field  of  heredity,  but  in  which  is  proposed  a  tlieory  that  attmnpts  to  liar- 
monize  the  Tiews  of  Mendelists  and  tlie  biometricians  by  assuming  that  some 
elements  of  the  cell  are  inherited  in  an  altemative  manner.  These  are  called 
individual  characters  and  are  contained  in  the  chromosomes,  while  the  racial 
characters  divide  in  bulk  and  are  blaided  as  transmitted. 

The  relative  inheritance  of  ear  length  in  rabbits  aoeordinff  to  CasUe^  and 
the  problon  of  blending  inheritance  in  the  formation  of  hybrid  raoes»  A. 
liANo  (Ztachr.  Induktive  Abatatn.  n.  Vererbungalehre,  4  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  1-29; 
ahs.  in  Arch.  Rasaen  u.  Cfesea.  Biol.,  7  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  762,  759).— A  critical 
discussion  of  Castle's  work,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  21,  p.  772). 

Are  particular  chromosomes  sex  determinantsP  T.  H.  Montqomibt,  Jr. 
(BioL  Bui  Mar.  Biol.  Lah.  Woods  Hole,  19  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  1-17).— A  review 
and  criticism  of  the  sez-cliromosome  theory,  which  is  considered  a  crude  hy- 
pothesis, although  it  is  deemed  probable  that  the  activities  of  the  chromosomes 
may  affect  hi  some  way  the  sex  of  the  organism.  The  author  insists  that  there 
is  no  valid  reason  to  interpret  sex  as  an  immutable  unit  character  resident  in  or 
presided  over  by  particular  chromosomes  and  sorted  out  and  distributed  by 
Mendelian  segregation  with  all  the  complex  mechanisms  of  dominance  and  de- 
terminers, but  rather  as  a  growth  of  the  results  of  a  labile  process  which  may 
be  changed  by  a  variety  of  influences. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

[The  identification  of  animals  by  means  of  modifications  in  the  epidermis 
about  the  muzzle],  H.  G.  Boehme  (Ewterioriatiaohe  Betrachtungen  Hher  die 
Formationes  paroralea  et  paranaricae  der  Wiederkduer,  Suiden  and  Car- 
nivoren  des  Hausatandes  in  Bezug  auf  die  Moglichkeit  einer  Benutzung  gur 
Individualcharakteriatik  u.  Kennzeichnung  der  Tiere.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern., 
1910,  pp.  24,  pi.  1,  figa.  2). — From  a  study  of  the  epidermal  tissues  about  the 
nose  and  mouth  of  animals,  the  author  believes  that  impressions  may  be  taken, 
as  in  the  BertiUon  system  of  the  identification  of  criminals,  which  may  assist 
materially  in  the  identification  of  individuals  in  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  swhie,  and 
dogs.  The  method  is  not  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  cat  and  the  horse.  It 
is  thought  that  this  means  of  identification,  combined  with  measurements  and 
photc^raphs,  will  be  of  service  for  veterinary  inspectors,  breeders,  and  in  cases 
at  law  where  the  ownership  or  identification  of  animals  is  necessary.  Direc- 
tions are  given  for  making  the  impressions. 

A  bibliography  is  appaided. 

Investiirations  on  the  annual  horn  rings  of  cavioomia  as  an  indication 
of  the  age  of  the  animal,  with  special  reference  to  cattle,  G.  Schbobdeb 
(  Unterauchungen  Uber  die  Jahrearinge  ala  Alteramerkmal  der  Cavicomier  unter 
spezieUer  Beruckaichtigung  dea  Rindea.  Inaug,  Diaa.,  VfiM>.  Bern,  1909,  pp.  91, 
pis.  S). — Investigations  on  the  fetal  growth  of  homy  tissues  are  summarised, 
and  a  report  is  made  of  a  study  on  the  growth  of  the  rings  on  horns  of  mature 
cattle  and  sheep. 

Measurements  were  made  of  a  large  number  of  animala  The  age  could  not 
be  determined  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  by  means  of  the  rings  in  the  case  of 
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bollfl,  castrated  animals,  or  heifers  preTious  to  tbe  time  of  the  first  calf.  Tlie 
rings,  however,  were  found  to  be  an  approximate  indicaticm  of  age  in  cows^  pro- 
vided they  had  been  regularly  in  calf,  although  other  factors  such  as  food  tend 
to  obscure  or  modify  the  size  of  the  ring. 

Farm  stock  100  years  ago,  W.  Gilbet  (Londont  1910,  pp.  XVII '\- 154^  pis. 
Hf  flff*  i)' — ^A  survey  of  the  live  stock  industry  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
George  III,  with  notes  on  changes  in  flocks  and  herds  since  that  time.  There 
are  brief  biographical  sketches  of  a  few  famous  English  breed^is. 

History  of  Aberdeen- Angus  cattle,  J.  Macdonald  and  J.  Sinolaib  (ikm- 
don,  1910,  rev,  ed.,  pp.  XVI I +682,  pla.  S5,  figs,  2). — ^This  is  a  new  edition  of  a 
work  published  in  1882,  which  is  intended  to  be  a  work  of  refereice  concerning 
"the  foundation,  improvement,  extension,  and  substantial  merits  of  the  Aber- 
deen-Angus breed."  The  revision  has  been  accomplished  with  the  cooperation 
of  many  prominent  breeders. 

Studies  of  the  Harz  cattle,  with  special  reference  to  the  Upper  Hazs 
breeding  stock,  O.  Heine  (Studien  iiber  das  Harzrind  mii  hesonderer  Beruck- 
sichtiffung  des  Oberharzer  mdnnHchen  Zuchtviehs.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern, 
1910,  pp.  54). — ^This  is  an  account  of  the  history,  geographical  distribution,  and 
cliaracteristics  of  the  Harz  breed  of  cattle.  Measurements  of  many  bulls  at 
different  ages  are  given. 

Sheep  breeding,  F.  W.  Wilson  (Arizona  8ta.  RpL  1910,  pp,  S86S89,  fig.  1).— 
A  report  on  the  condition  of  the  breeding  flocks  at  the  station,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  keeping  records  of  the  work  in  sheep  breeding.  The  average  wei^t  of 
lambs  at  birth,  at  6  m<mths,  and  at  1  year  of  age  is  given.  An  apparatus  for 
testing  the  elongation  and  breaking  str^gth  of  wool  flber,  devised  by  W.  W. 
Hailey  of  the  department  of  mechanic  arts  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  is 
described. 

The  sheep  of  Sardinia  and  their  products,  P.  Spissu  (CHor.  R.  8oc.  Naz,  ed 
Accad.  Vet.  Ital.,  58  (1909),  Nos.  50,  pp.  105Jhl060;  51,  pp.  1177-1184;  52,  pp. 
1193-1202;  59  (1910),  Nos.  2,  pp.  27-93;  3,  pp.  50-56).— -A  general  and  sta- 
tistical account  of  the  sheep  industry  in  Sardinia. 

A  critical  consideration  of  the  derivation  and  relationship  of  the  domeetie 
goat,  based  upon  comparatiTe  anatomy  and  cross  breeding  ezperimenta, 
with  special  reference  to  its  relationship  with  Capra  jerdoni  Hume,  K 
Binder  (Kritische  Betrachtungen  uJ)er  Abstammung  und  Verwandtschaft  der 
Hausziege  auf  Qrund  anatomischer  Uniersuchungen  und  Kreuzungsesperimen' 
ten  mit  hesonderer  Beriicksiohtigung  der  Venoandtschaft  mit  Capra  jerdoni 
Hume.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ.  Bern,  1910,  pp.  34,  pi.  1). — ^This  contains  skeletal 
measurements  of  different  breeds  of  goats  and  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  goat 
breeding,  and  reports  experiments  in  crossing  the  domestic  goat  with  2  varieties 
of  C.  faUxmeri. 

Inheritance  in  race  horses. — Coat  color,  R.  Bunsow  (Mendel  Jour.,  1911, 
No.  2,  pp.  74-102,  charts  2).— A  discussion  of  inheritance  of  coat  color  in  race 
horses.  The  need  of  having  the  colors  accurately  described  in  studbooks  f6r 
the  purpose  of  studying  inheritance  is  pointed  out 

The  origin  of  don  horses,  J.  G.  Bwast,  J.  Wilson,  and  J.  B.  Bobebtson 
(Nature  [London],  85  (1910),  Nos.  214U  p.  40;  2143,  p.  106;  2144,  pp.  138, 
139). — ^Additional  notes  of  a  controversial  nature  concerning  data  previously 
noted  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  376). 

The  age  of  speed  sires  (Amer.  Nat.,  -M  (1910),  Nos.  521,  pp.  306,  307;  523, 
pp.  431-433;  525,  pp.  564^67). --A  further  discussion  by  F.  B.  Marsliall  and 
G.  L.  Redfleld  concerning  the  relation  of  selection  to  the  age  of  speed  slies 
(B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1174). 
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Breeding  horses  for  the  army,  J.  E.  Downing  i  Breeder's  Gnz.,  59  (1911), 
yo.  9,  pp,  66Sf  564,  fiff'  1)' — ^Aji  outline  of  a  plan  for  supplying  horses  for  the 
service  of  the  United  States  Army. 

The  half-bred  horse,  A.  Qallucb  (Le  Cheval  de  DemirScmg,  Paris,  1908,  pp, 
F/4-W2).— This  book  treats  of  the  origin,  characteristics,  and  uses  of  cross- 
bred horses  in  the  dlffer^it  districts  of  France. 

The  encyclopedia  of  the  stable,  V.  Shaw  (London  and  New  York,  [1910], 
pp.  S6S,  pU,  15,  fig$.  102). — ^"A  complete  manual  of  the  horse,  its  breeds, 
anatomy,  physiology,  diseases,  breeding,  breaking,  training,  and  management, 
with  articles  tm  harness,  farriery,  carriages,  etc." 

Heads,  combs,  wattles,  and  ear  lobes  of  standard  bred  fowls,  F.  L.  Sewell 
(Rel.  Poultry  Jour.,  17  (1910),  Noe.  1,  pp.  54,  55,  84,  /tg8.  4;  2,  pp.  171-173, 
249-252,  figs.  8;  S,  pp.  SSISSS,  S54,  S55,  figs.  11;  6,  pp.  608S10,  628^81,  figs.  6; 
9,  pp.  852-855,  893-896,  figs.  9).— -This  article  discusses  the  different  types  of 
heads,  the  correlation  betweoi  head  and  comb,  and  the  type  of  head  as  an 
ind^  to  the  type  of  body.  Ideal  heads  of  fowls,  defects  of  the  head,  and  heads 
of  prize-winning  birds  are  illustrated  and  described* 

A  note  regarding  variation  in  the  single  combs  of  fowls,  B.  Peasl  (Mendel 
Jour.,  1911,  No.  2,  pp.  189-195).— An  answer  to  a  criticism  of  work  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  674). 

Construction  of  a  modem  poultry  house  and  report  of  experiments  in 
hopper  feeding  laying  hens,  H.  Atwood  ( West  Virginia  8ta.  Bui.  ISO,  pp.  195- 
206-\-7,  pis.  S,  dgms.  7)«— A  r^)ort  is  givoi  of  a  trial  of  the  hopp^  feeding- 
system  for  poultry,  which  was  installed  in  order  to  save  labor.  In  a  year's  test 
with  5  pens  of  white  Leghorns  the  cost  of  food  varied  ftom  68  cts.  to  $1.04  per 
fowl  per  year,  and  averaged  90  cts.  per  fowl  for  the  100  fowls  in  the  experiment. 
The  egg  production  varied  from  81.4  eggs  per  hen,  when  fed  principally  upon 
com,  to  124.7  in  the  pen  which  received  whole  grain  once  per  day,  scattered 
in  litter,  and  dry  mash  and  beef  scrap  ad  libitum  In  a  hoi^)^.  The  food  cost 
of  the  eggs  during  the  year  varied  from  8.5  cts.  to  11.9  eta  per  dozen.  Two 
p&iB,  hopper  fed,  produced  eggs  having  a  lower  food  cost  than  the  pea  which 
received  moistened  mash,  and  in  this  test  there  was  apparently  no  benefit  from 
the  extra  labor  involved  in  moist^ing  the  mash. 

The  open-front  laying  house,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  1172),  has 
continued  to  give  satisfaction  in  respect  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  fowls, 
but  the  double  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  has  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
harbor  for  rats,  and  the  method  of  construction  is  not  recommended.  A  new 
opoi-front  house  of  another  type,  24  by  64  ft,  large  enough  to  house  400  Leg- 
horns and  costing  |460,  is  illustrated  and  described. 

BAIKY  FAXMIHGh— DAIKTIirO. 

A  dairy  laboratory  guide,  H.  E.  Ross  (New  York,  1910,  pp.  VI+84,  pi. 
1). — This  is  designed  as  a  guide  for  students  ^igaged  in  dairy  laboratory  work, 
and  brief  explanations  are  given  with  each  exercise,  although  the  work  is  not 
intended  to  be  used  in  the  place  of  a  general  text-book  on  dairying.  The  book 
can  also  be  used  by  the  practical  dairyman  who  wishes  to  test  milk  and  its 
products. 

Systems  of  dairying,  W.  J.  Fbaseb  (Wallaces'  Farmer,  36  (1911),  No.  12,  p. 
573;  Hoard's  Dairyman,  42  (1911),  No.  13,  pp.  450,  ^5i).— Four  different  sys- 
tems of  dairy  farming  were  compared,  producing  from  991  lbs.  to  8,150  lbs.  of 
milk  per  acre  and  returns  of  from  $15.16  to  $48.20  per  acre. 
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[DAirylnir],  Miss  B.  A.  Maidmeitt  (Rhodesia  Agr,  Jonr,,  S  {1911) ^  No.  S,  pp. 
423^4). Some  notes  on  the  general  condition  of  the  dairy  industry  in  Rho- 
desia« 

This  cattle  at  the  Xon-Kolodiesk  A|rrt6iiltax«l  School,  A.  V.  ABanTrnr 
iBtlsh.  Khoz.  i  Lie$ov.,  234  (1910),  Oct.,  pp.  254-^^,  figs.  S;  ahs.  in  IntemaU 
Inst  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur,  Agr.  Intel,  and  Plant  Diseases,  1910,  No.  2,  pp. 
310,  311).— An  account  of  the  dairy  herd  of  the  agricultural  school  of  Kon- 
ELolodiesk. 

The  breeds  represented  are  Simmental  and  crosses  of  this  with  nattre  Rus- 
sian breeds.  The  milk  yield  has  l>een  increased  by  earful  ejection  for  a 
number  of  years,  while  the  ayerage  live  weight  lias  decreased*  The  avefage 
fat  content  for  15  years  has  been  4.5  per  cent 

[Veedlncr  ezperimesits  with  dairy  cows],  B.  Barnett  (Sovth  CaroUna  Sta. 
Rpt.  1910,  pp.  09-71). — ^A  brief  report  of  the  work  in  animal  husbandry  at  the 
station. 

In  the  study  of  the  pliysiological  ^ects  of  feeding  cotton*seed  meal  in  lai^ 
amounts  to  dairy  cows,  it  was  found  that  4  lbs.  per  head  per  day  could  be 
safely  fed  to  mature  cattle  in  eonnection  with  other  feeds,  but  that  wh&k  fed 
in  amounts  from  6  to  8  IbSw  per  head  and  day  for  periods  of  from  1  to  3  years 
the  milk  production  was  lessened,  and  it  was  thouj^t  to  be  the  cause  of  mam- 
mitts  and  abortion. 

Tlie  average  cost  of  the  feed  for  17  cows  was  $57.23  per  head  p^  annum. 
The  aTerage  yield  of  milk  was  6,741  lbs.,  contaiuing  an  average  of  4.5  per  cent 
fat 

[Milking  ma«hine]  (New  Zeal.  Dairyman,  15  (1911),  No.  5,  p.  15).— A 
description  of  a  new  type  of  milking  machine,  said  to  be  simple  in  construction 
and  easily  cleaned. 

The  cow's  odder  and  the  pzoeess  of  milk  producthm,  M.  H.  RsnfOfLiw 
(Hoard's  Dairyman,  42  (1911),  No.  10,  pp.  345-350,  figs.  10).— A  popular  ac- 
count of  the  physiology  of  milk  secretion  and  the  structure  of  the  tissues 
conemiwd. 

[Ifllk  secretion],  K.  Basoh  (Deui.  Med.  Wchnschr.,  36  (1910),  No.  21,  pp. 
987-^990;  ahs.  in  Hyg.  Rundschau,  21  (1911),  No.  3,  p.  i75).— From  studies  of 
the  innervation  of  the  mammary  gland  and  experiments  in  tran^lanting  tlie 
gland  from  the  ventral  to  the  dorsal  side  of  dogs,  the  author  ccmcludes  that  milk 
seeretion  is  not  stimulated  by  means  of  the  nervous  system,  but  by  a  stimulat- 
ing constituent  of  the  blood.  Injections  of  placental  extracts  also  induced  milk 
secretion.  It  is  stated  that  this  view  is  supported  by  the  case  of  the  Blasek 
sisters,  who  were  connected  twins  but  had  separate  nervous  systems,  and  both 
of  whom  secreted  milk  after  <me  of  them  had  giv^  birth  to  a  boy. 

InTestlgations  on  the  milk  prodnetion  of  ruttingr  cows,  E.  Weber  (MUchw. 
Zenthl.,  7  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  1-19).— In  only  a  few  instances  was  the  yield  of 
milk  or  the  percentage  of  fat  reduced  during  the  rutting  period  from  that  of  sl 
normal  condition.  As  a  rule  there  was  no  change  in  the  taste,  appearance,  or 
character  of  the  milk,  except  that  It  did  not  coagulate  readily  upon  boiling. 
Whenever  the  cow  was  unduly  excited  there  was  a  high  percentage  ot  acidity, 
and  sometimes  the  milk  was  exceptionally  yellow  in  color. 

A  bibliography  is  appended. 

mik  from  slop-fed  cows,  A.  Bouet  (Lait.  et  Indus,  Perme  [ParU},  20 
(1910),  No.  12,  pp.  89,  90).—ThiB  is  an  unftivorable  view  concerning  the  use  of 
distillery  slop  for  feeding  dairy  cows,  on  the  ground  that  on  feeding  large  quan- 
tities the  flavor,  odor,  and  acidity  of  the  milk  are  affected.  The  opinion  is 
expressed  tiiat  milk  coming  from  cows  fed  distillery  slop  should  neTer  be 
labeled  "sanitory  milk." 
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Effect  on  milk  of  water  or  watery  food  giyen  to  cows  (Mark  Lane  Express, 
J06  (1911) f  No.  41Uy  p.  25P).— Periodical  dosee  of  common  salt  administered  to 
cows,  even  to  the  extent  of  purging,  did  not  cause  the  consumption  of  excesslye 
quantities  of  water.  The  amount  of  water  consumed  by  the  cows  appeared  to 
have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  composition  of  the  milk. 

Prevalent  rain-beariniT  winds  and  the  milk  supply  of  Manchester  daring 
the  years  1896-1900,  W.  Gordon  (BHt.  Med,  Jour.,  1911,  No,  2618,  pp,  482- 
485), — ^The  author,  having  previously  determined  that  rain-bearing  winds  are  a 
factor  in  increasing  the  mortality  in  human  tuberculosis,  reports  a  study  of  the 
relation  between  rain-bearing  winds  and  bovine  tuberculosia  The  data  used 
were  those  furnished  by  Delepine  in  an  article  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p. 
81). 

By  subdividing  the  regions  which  furnish  milk  to  the  city  of  Manchester, 
Bngland,  the  author  found,  as  anticipated,  that  the  least  exposed  districts 
showed  a  lower  percentage  of  farms  with  tuberculous  cows. 

Effect  of  boric  acid  on  milk  (Rpt,  Govt,  Bur,  Microbiol.  N.  8.  Wales,  1909, 
pp.  124-lSO;  abs.  in  Jour.  8oc  Chem.  Indus,,  29  (1910),  No.  24,  p,  1470).— A 
study  of  the  effect  of  adding  different  proportions  of  boric  acid  to  milk  showed 
that  400  grains  or  more  of  boric  acid  per  pint  would  be  needed  to  sterilize  the 
milk.  The  only  notable  effect  produced  by  the  addition  of  10  grains  was  to  pre- 
yent  or  check  the  development  of  bacteria  and  thus  delay  souring  and  allow 
putrefactive  changes  to  take  place  more  rapidly. 

homogenized  milk,  H.  de  Rothschild,  trans,  by  J.  H  MoiniAD  (N.  T.  Prod- 
uce Rev.  and  Amer.  Cream.,  31  (1911),  No.  17,  pp.  600,  601),— A  review  of 
investigations  and  a  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  homog^iizing  or  *'  fixing  "* 
milk. 

Champagne  milk  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  set.,  21  (1911),  No.  6,  p.  179).— A 
process  is  described  for  charging  milk  with  carbon  dioxid  by  fermaitlng  with 
a  champagne  yeast 

TTtilization  of  whey  for  dietetic  purposes,  F.  T.  Bond  (English  Patent  26,168, 
Nov.  12,  1909;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  29  (1910),  No.  24,  p.  1470).— 
A  note  is  given  on  a  patented  process  by  which  the  whey  may  be  so  concen- 
trated under  atmospheric  or  reduced  pressure  as  to  form  a  slrupy  liquid,  or  a 
solid  mass  that  may  be  ground  and  the  powder  pressed  into  tablets.  Or  the 
whey  may  be  sprayed  into  a  current  of  air  liaving  a  temperature  of  about  800® 
F.  and  the  finely  divided  dry  powder  thus  obtained  pressed  into  tablets. 

Process  and  apparatus  for  sterilizing  milk  and  milk  products,  E.  Wieneb 
(English  Patent  19,621,  Aug.  22,  1910;  ahs,  in  Jour,  Soc.  Chem..  Indus,,  SO 
(1911),  No.  3,  p.  149), — ^A  description  of  a  patented  process  and  apparatus  for 
sterilizing  milk  and  its  products  by  means  of  ozone. 

[The  temperator],  J.  H.  Monbad  (N.  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer.  Cream.,  31 
(1911),  No.  17,  p.  598,  figs.  2).— An  apparatus  for  the  regulating  of  the  heat  in 
the  pasteurizer  is  illustrated  and  described. 

Heating  milk,  F.  W.  CJxtlbebtson  et  al.  (N.  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer. 
Cream,,  31  (1911),  No,  21,  pp.  738-740). — ^A  symposium  on  the  machines  recom- 
mended for  heating  milk  before  running  through  the  separator,  and  the  tem- 
peratures used. 

Composition  of  the  milk  of  sheep  in  the  region  of  Roquefort,  R.  Mabtin 
(Ann.  Falsif.,  4  (1911),  No.  28,  pp.  86-S8,  figs.  5).— Analyses  are  reported  of 
sheep's  milk  for  the  different  calendar  months  from  February  to  July,  1010. 

Bules  relative  to  testing  dairy  cows  (Massachusetts  Bta.  Ore.  28,  pp,  6), — 
A  revision  of  Circulars  9  and  16,  previously  noted  (B.  8.  R.,  20,  p.  374). 

Notice  of  judgment  (U.  B.  Dcpt.  Agr,,  Notice  of  Judgment  753,  p.  i).— This 
relates  to  the  adulteration  of  milk. 
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Clean  milk  and  public  health,  J.  D.  Bubks  (Ann.  Amer.  Acad,  PoUt.  amd 
80c.  Sd.,  S7  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  192^06).—^  popular  article  in  which  statLstical 
data  are  presented  showing  the  importance  of  a  pure  milk  supply.  The  mediods 
of  obtaining  pure  milk  and  of  regulating  the  milk  supply  of  cities  are  discossed. 

Beport  of  milk  inspector  for  the  year  1909-10,  J.  O.  Jobdan  (Beprint  from 
Arm.  Rpt.  Health  Dept.  Boston,  S8  (1909),  pp.  62,  pU,  8,  charts  iS).— This  contains 
information  on  inspection  of  dairy  farms  and  places  where  mOk  is  sold  at 
wholesale  and  retail.  The  results  of  a  bacterial  examination  of  otct  6,000 
samples  of  market  milk  are  reported  and  discussed  in  detalL 

Milkmen's  cooperative  association,  M.  G.  Kains  (Amer.  Agr.^  86  (1910)^  No^ 
21,  pp.  496,  497). — ^A  method  is  outlined  for  forming  organizations  of  milk  pro- 
ducers in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  deliyering  milk  in  the  city.  The  inf<»-ma> 
tion  is  based  on  the  results  of  10  years'  success  of  an  organization  in  Brie,  Pa. 

Cooperative  dairy  farming  in  England,  T.  Reece  (Hoard's  Dairyman^  42 
(1911),  No.  10,  p.  554).— This  relates  to  the  work  of  the  Eastern  Counties  I>airy 
Farmers'  Cooperative  Society,  recently  organized  in  Wiltshire,  England. 

[Danish  cooperative  dairy  associationsL  J.  H.  MomiAD  (N.  Y.  Produce  Bet?. 
and  Amer.  Cream.,  SI  (1911),  No.  17,  p.  594). ^A  note  on  the  amount  of  busineas 
done  by  the  Danish  associations  engaged  in  exporting  butter. 

Butter  making  on  the  farm,  J.  M.  Tbueman  (Connecticut  Storrs  8ta.  BuL 
65,  pp.  191-210,  figs.  7).— The  advantages  of  making  butter  over  those  of  selling 
milk  are  pointed  out  Directions  are  given  for  separating  cream  and  mflWWg 
and  marketing  butter. 

Certified  butter  in  California,  J.  N.  Foboe  (Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  56 
(1911),  No.  11,  p.  8S4). — Because  tuberculosis  germs  were  found  In  so  many 
samples  of  high-grade  butter,  a  score  card  was  devised  for  butter  factories 
similar  in  scope  to  that  for  city  milk  plants,  and  giving  due  credit  for  pasteuriz- 
ing apparatus  and  its  use.  A  law  recently  enacted  by  the  California  legislature, 
giving  to  the  medical  milk  commissions  authority  to  certify  butters  free  from 
pathogenic  organisms,  is  discussed. 

Twenty-third  annual  report  of  the  Bernese  Dairy  School  at  Btitti-Zolli- 
kofen,  A.  Peter  et  al.  (Jahresher.  Molk.  Schule  RuttUZolUkofen,  2S  (1909- 
10),  pp.  54).— This  report  contains  a  general  account  of  thQ^ctivities  of  the 
station,  and  reports  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese. 

A.  Peter  and  G.  Koestler  continued  their  study  (B.  S.  E.,  21,  p.  678)  on  the 
relation  of  milk  constituents  to  the  composition  of  Enmiental  cheese.  The 
average  figures  for  10  normal  cheeses,  8  of  which  were  made  in  September, 
were  as  follows :  Amount  of  milk  used  969  kg.,  with  fat  3.73  per  c«[it  and  total 
solids  12.7  per  cent ;  weight  of  green  cheese  97.3  kg.,  of  ripened  cheese  89.1  kg. ; 
fat  content  in  cheese  83.54  per  cent,  total  solids  65.75  per  cent;  ratio  of  the 
fat  content  of  the  milk  to  the  fat  content  of  the  total  solids  in  the  ripened 
cheese  1 :  13.67,  ratio  of  the  solids  in  the  milk  to  the  yield  of  cheese  1 : 0.729; 
fat  content  of  the  whey  0.49  per  cent  These  results  agree  closely  with  those 
obtained  in  previous  years.  There  appears  to  be  a  direct  relation  between  the 
total  solids  in  the  milk  and  the  yield  of  cured  cheese  and  the  approximate  yield 
can  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  total  solids  in  the  milk  by  0.7. 

There  was  a  constant  relation  between  the  fat  content  in  the  milk  and  that 
in  the  cbeese,  but  relatively  more  fat  was  lost  in  the  whey  when  the  milk  had  a 
high  fat  content  It  is  suggested  that  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  cheese  can 
be  estimated  from  the  fat  content  of  the  milk  by  multiplying  the  f^t  content  of 
the  milk  by  a  variable  factor.  The  fallowing  factors  are  proposed:  For  3  per 
cent  milk  14.5,  for  3.4  per  cent  14,  and  for  3.8  per  cent  13.5.  The  fact  that  when 
working  with  a  rich  milk  the  yield  is  increased  relatively  more  than  that  indi- 
cated in  the  fat  percentage  is  accounted  for  because  such  cheese  contains  a 
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larger  amount  of  water.  Cheese  makers  are  recoounended  to  make  cheese 
from  milk  testing  about  3.4  p^  cent  of  fat,  as  there  is  less  loss  in  weight  unless 
a  cheese  made  from  a  milk  low  in  f^t  is  sold  when  fresh. 

Koestler  and  J.  Held  make  a  preliminary  report  on  investigations  with  Tilsit 
cheese,  which  were  conducted  al<»ig  the  same  lines  as  the  work  with  Bmmental. 
The  average  results  obtained  from  6  lots  of  cheese,  made  in  May,  were  as 
follows:  Amount  of  milk  used  330  kg.,  with  fat  3.12  per  cent  and  total  solids 
12^6  per  cent ;  weight  of  fresh  cheese  36.67  kg.,  of  ripened  cheese  33.5  kg. ;  weight 
of  green  cheese  per  100  kg.  of  milk  11.1  kg. ;  fat  in  cheese  29.96  per  cent ;  total 
solids  57.9  per  cent ;  ratio  of  the  fat  cont^it  of  the  milk  to  the  fat  content  of  the 
total  solids  in  the  cheese  1 :  14.98 ;  ratio  of  the  solids  in  the  milk  to  the  yield  of 
ripe  cheese  1 : 0.833. 

Early  spring  cheese,  F.  W.  Culbebtsoh  bt  al.  (N,  Y.  Prodt^oe  Rev.  and 
Atner,  Cream.,  31  (1911),  No.  2U  PP*  754,  755).— A  symposium  by  practical 
cheese  makers  as  to  overcoming  the  defects  in  cheese  which  are  so  common  in 
March  and  April. 

Investigations  of  the  Swiss  type  of  cheese  made  in  the  Caucasos,  S.  M. 
Welleb  iZtachr.  Analyt,  Ohem,,  50  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  87-89).— The  average 
analysis  of  18  samples  of  cheese  was  found  to  be  as  follows :  Water  31.12,  fat 
36.71,  protein  25.13,  ash  4.76,  lactic  acid  1.09,  milk  sugar  0.97  per  cent 

Laguiole  cheese,  J.  H.  Monbad  {N.  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer.  Cream,,  SI 
(1911),  No.  17,  pp.  608,  609). ^The  method  of  making  this  cheese,  which  is  a 
species  of  Cantal,  is  described  in  detail. 

Heating  apparatus  for  cheese  makers,  Q.  A.  Wrrr  (Die  Heiztechnischen 
Einrichtungen  der  KiUerei.  Bern,  1911,  pp.  669,  figs.  6S7;  rev.  in  Molk.  Ztg. 
[EUdeaheim^,  24  {1910),  No,  92,  p.  17SS).—Thi8  is  a  comprehensive  and  system- 
atic treatise  on  methods  of  heating  the  curd  and  supplying  heat  to  all  parts 
of  the  cheese  factory.  Details  are  given  of  different  kinds  of  heating  appara- 
tus and  all  accessory  appliances  such  as  kettles,  vats,  and  other  necessary 
factory  equipment  The  work  is  designed  for  students,  teachers,  and  practical 
cheese  makers. 

There  is  a  bibliography  which  includes  trade  catalogues  and  patent  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  books  and  articles  on  dairying. 

Arranging  machinery,  H.  H.  Burton  bt  al.  (N.  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer. 
Cream.,  SI  {1910),  No.  9,  pp,  S10^12,  figs.  S). — Several  floor  plans  for  cream- 
eries are  illustrated  and  described. 

YETESIHABY  MEDICINE. 

Handbook  of  comparatiTe  microscopic  anatomy  of  domesticated  fttiiwft^^^ 
W.  Ellknbergcb  {Handbuch  der  vergleichenden  mikroskopischen  Anatomde  der 
Hausiiere.  Berlin,  1911,  vol.  2,  pp.  VJIJ-\-622,  figs.  S91).— In  this  second  vol- 
ume (E.  S.  R.,  19,  p.  376),  which  consists  of  articles  by  a  number  of  authors, 
the  circulatory  appfiratus  is  dealt  with  by  H.  Baum  (pp.  1-148) ;  the  pitui- 
tary and  pineal  bodies,  by  A.  Trautmann  (pp.  148-176) ;  the  structure  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  by  H.  Dexler  (pp.  177-240) ;  the  uropoietic  apparatus, 
by  J.  Tereg  (pp.  241-279) ;  and  the  organs  of  generation,  by  R.  Schmaltz  (pp. 
280-662). 

A  text-book  of  Teterinary  pathology,  A.  T.  Kinsley'  {Chicago,  1910,  pf». 
Viri+400,  inserts  6,  figs.  205,  table  i).— This  book,  prewired  for  students  and 
practitioners,  contains  the  following  topics:  Definitions — ^the  cell;  general 
consideration  of  disease — stable  of  vegetable  parasites,  Saccharomyces,  Schizo- 
mycetes,  animal  parasites  (Protozoa,  Helmlnthes,  and  Arthropoda) ;  immunity; 
malformations;  circulatory  disturbances — hemorrhage,  lymphorrhagia,  edema 
(dropsy  or  hydrops),  thrombosis,  embolism,  ischemia,  and  hyperemia  (passive 
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and  active) ;  inflammatioQ ;  progressive  tissue  clianges ;  retrogressive  tlastie 
clianges;  necrosis  and  death;  tumors;  fever;  infective  granolomata ;  glossary. 

Veterinary  medicine  and  surgery,  B.  F.  Jabbel  (OineUmaH,  1911,  pp.  2U^ 
pi,  1). — A  work  intended  for  use  by  the  stud^it  and  stockman. 

Text-book  of  toxicology  for  veterinarians,  B.  Fii5hnsb  (Lehrbuch  der 
Towikologie  fur  TierSrade,  Stutiffort,  1910,  S.  ed.,  pp.  X/-|-5Pi)d— A  revised 
edition  of  this  work. 

New  and  nonofficial  remedies,  1911  (Jonr.  Amer,  Med.  Assoc.,  56  {1911), 
No.  15,  pt.  2,  pp.  79). — Tliis  work  contains  the  medicinal  substances  examined 
prior  to  January  1,  1911,  by  the  council  of  pharmacy  and  chemistry  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  which  appeared  to  comply  with  the  rules  of 
the  council. 

Drug  therapy  of  the  i»esent  time,  M.  Kahane  (Die  ArzneUherapie  der 
Qegenwart.  BerHn  and  Vienna,  1910,  pp.  VII I +603). — ^Thls  is  a  description  of, 
and  a  discussion  in  regard  to,  the  newer  ranedies. 

Ehrlich's  biochemical  theory;  its  conception  and  application,  L.  H.  Masks 
(Jour.  Amer,  Med.  Assoc.,  55  (1910),  No.  tS,  pp.  1974-^1978).— A  general  review 
of  Ehrlich's  work  in  chemo-therapy. 

South  African  poisonous  plants,  L.  H.  Walsh  (Cape  Town,  1909,  pp.  51, 
figs.  16). — Notes  on  South  African  plants  poisonous  to  stock,  with  particulars 
of  symptoms  and  treatmoit 

In  regard  to  the  color-chemical  method  of  detecting  some  oxidizing  sub- 
stances of  the  body,  W.  Loele  XMUnchen.  Med.  Wchnschr.,  57  (1910),  No.  46, 
pp.  2414-2416). — ^A  consideration  of  some  of  the  chemical  factors  Involved  in 
the  staining  of  tissues  and  color  reactions  obtained  with  normal  and  patho- 
logical body  fluids.^ 

In  regard  to  the  bactericidal  power  of  3rea8t  and  cereal  maceration  extracts, 
A.  Febnbagh  and  B.  Vulquin  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Bd,  [Paris],  151  (1910), 
No.  15,  pp.  656-65S;  ahs.  in  S^tschr.  Immunitdisf.  11.  Expt.  Ther.,  II,  Ref., 
S  (1910),  No.  7,  p.  821). — The  authors  in  their  previous  work  have  shown  the 
bactericidal  power  of  yeast  maceration  extracts  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
volatile  bodies  which  have  the  characteristics  of  amins.  This  work,  which 
was  done  with  cereal  extracts,  indicates  that  the  active  principle  here  involved 
is  differait  from  that  which  exists  in  yeast. 

In  regard  to  the  afirglutination  of  Micrococcus  melitensis  by  normal  serum, 
L.  NfcGRE  (Compt.  Rend.  80c.  Biol.  [Paris],  69  (1910),  No.  57.  pp.  564,  565).— 
The  author  found  that  tn  certain  instances  an  agglutination  was  obtained  with 
normal  serum.  He  therefore  recommends  a  procedure  in  which  this  error  may 
be  eliminated. 

Sera  of  certain  diseases  which  agglutinate  both  the  Micrococcus  meU- 
tensis  and  the  typhoid  bacillus,  L.  NtaRS  (Compt  Rend.  Boc.  BioU  [Paris]. 
69  (1910),  No.  S8,  pp.  6S1-6SS).— The  author  found  that  serum  from  typhoid 
cases  agglutinated  the  if.  melitensis,  and  that  the  sera  from  cases  of  Malta 
fever  were  capable  of  agglutinating  the  tyidioid  bacillus. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  of  bacterial  preelpitins  to  acr^^titinins,  S.  Aina- 
Ao2iBi  and  KACznfSKi  (Ztschr.  Immunitdtsf.  u.  Ewpt.  Ther.,  I,  Orig.,  6  (1910), 
No.  5,  pp.  694-702;  ahs.  in  CentU.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  AM.,  Ref.,  48  (1911),  No.  12. 
pp.  S61,  S62). — ^The  mixing  test  was  found  to  be  lees  sensitive  than  the  layer 
test  when  high-pow^  sera  were  examined.  On  the  other  hand,  the  layer  test 
was  unsatisfactory  with  low  power  rabbit  «eni,  particularly  so  because  positive 
results  were  obtained  with  heterologous  extracts.  Normal  sera  were  also  found 
to  give  a  layer  test  with  bacterial  extracts. 

«M(inchen  Med.  Wchnschr.,  57  (1910).  No.  26,  pp.  1394,  1395. 
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The  authors  were  unable  to  note  an  earlier  formation  of  precipitins  than 
agglutlnlna  Nor  were  they  able  to  note  that  the  serum  of  a  rabbit  which  had 
he&Oi  Infected  for  24  hours  contained  only  agglutinogen  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  584). 

The  quantttatlYe  ohanir^B  ^  the  protein  in  the  blood  plasma  of  horses  in 
the  course  of  fmnniniiantlon,  R.  B.  Gibson  and  B.  J.  Banzhaf  (Jour,  Expt, 
Med.,  12  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  Itl^tSi;  abs.  in  Zenthl  Biocttem.  u.  Biophys,,  10 
(1910),  No.  15-16,  pp.  720,  721). —-The  authors  determined  the  various  protein 
fractions  in  the  oxalate  plasma  from  11  horses  during  the  course  of  immunlsa- 

tiOXL 

An  experimental  atndy  of  opsonic  hnmnnity  to  Staphylococcus  aureus, 
J.  C.  IftuKiNS  (Jour.  Bwpi.  Med.,  12  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  67-81,  cha^s  3;  ahs.  in 
Zentbl.  Qtetm.  PhyHoL  %.  Path.  StoffweohseU,  tk  eer.,  6  (1910),  No.  19,  p.  75P).— 
Injecting  killed  cultures  of  8.  aureus  into  rabbits  yields  an  opsonic  immunity 
of  high  degree,  which  protects  against  liying  virulent  staphylococci.  This  pro- 
tection is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  opsonins  present  in  the  serum. 
Bepeating  the  injection  very  oft^i  diminishes  its  opsonic  capacity.  These  op- 
sonins are  very  active  toward  homologous  strains  but  only  slightly  so  toward 
the  heterologous  straina 

In  regard  to  complement  binding  in  helminthiasis  and  the  chemical  na- 
ture of  the  tapeworm  antigen,  K.  Meyeb  (Ztschr.  Immunitdtsf.  u.  Expt.  Ther., 
I,  Orig.,  7  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  752-747). — ^The  results  show  that  aqueous  and 
alcoholic  tapeworm  extracts  give  a  complement  binding  reaction.  These  same 
complement  binding  antll>odies  can  be  produced  by  immunizing  rabbits  against 
tapeworm  extracts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  complement  binding  reaction  is 
very  often  negative  with  echinococcus  extracts.  By  immunizing  rabbits  with 
echlnococcus  extracts,  antibodies  can  be  produced  which  act  only  slightly,  or 
not  at  all,  with  cystic  fluid ;  this  is  not  the  case  with  man. 

Ck>mplement  binding  antibodies  are  not  specie  specific,  but  rather  genus 
specific.  The  active  antigen  of  the  tapeworm  extract  is  not  a  proteid  body  but 
a  lecithin-like  lipoid.  It  does  not  yield  a  protein  reaction  and  is  not  attacked 
by  pepsin  and  trypsin.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  benzol,  but  Is  insolu- 
ble in  acet<me  and  is  decomposed  by  lipase. 

A  chemical  study  of  Sclerostomum  equinum,  T.  Bowdoitt  (Arch.  Par.,  H 
(1910),  No.  1,  pp.  5-59).— This  is  a  biochemical  study  of  the  parasite  8. 
equinum. 

From  the  results  it  is  seen  that  this  organism  contains  fats,  fatty  acids  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  butyric  acid,  soaps,  mucin,  albumoses,  purin  bases  and  creatin, 
a  ptomaine,  a  crystal llzable  alkaloid,  an  amino  acid,  and  an  amorphous  sub- 
stance containing  nonprotein  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  which  gives  the  pre- 
cipitating reactions  for  an  alkaloid.  The  cuticle  of  this  parasite  was  also  found 
to  contain  a  unique  protein  combination  which  has  no  relation  to  chitin. 

Contrary  to  the  findings  of  Weinberg,*  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  parasite  was 
found  to  possess  a  strong  hemolytic  power.  The  soaps,  fatty  acids,  crystal- 
llzable  alkaloids,  and  ptomaines  were  active  in  the  hemolytic  process.  The 
parasite  further  secretes  a  lipase  which  is  capable  of  digesting  the  fat  con- 
tained in  horse  serum.  This  lipase,  according  to  the  author,  plays  an  active 
rOle  in  hemolysis.  The  bilirubin  of  horse  serum  is  changed  by  the  cellular 
activity  of  the  parasite. 

The  specific  mdoatagmin  reaction,  M.  Ascoli  (MUnchen.  Med.  Wchnschr., 
S7  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  62,  63;  abs.  in  Hyg.  Rundschau,  21  (1911),  No.  1,  p.  24)-— 
This  Is  a  physical-chemical  reaction,  and  is  used  by  the  author  to  determine 

«Ann.  Inst  Pasteur,  21  (1907),  No.  10,  pp.  79&-807;  Ckimpt  Bend.  Soc.  BioL 
tParis],  68  (1907),  No.  24,  pp.  18-15. 
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the  relation  of  the  surface  tension  of  an  Immune  serum  to  the  surface  tension 
of  an  antigen.  It  Is  conducted  with  the  aid  of  Traube's  stalagometer  (B.  S.  B^ 
23,  p.  217) t  In  which  the  serum  of  the  patloit,  the  antlgoi,  and  a  normal  semm 
diluted  with  an  0.85  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  chlorld  are  compared  In  regard 
to  the  number  of  drops  coming  from  the  Instrument  under  the  same  conditions 
and  In  a  glT^i  period  of  time.  The  observations  are  made  as  soon  as  the 
apparatus  Is  filled  with  the  serum  and  again  after  2  hours  of  incubatioQ  at 
87'  a 

Some  results  with  typhoid  serum  are  given. 

Xeiostagmin  reaction  with  malignant  growths,  M.  Asoou  and  6.  Izab 
(Munchen.  Med.  Wchnachr.y  57  {1910),  No.  8,  pp.  403-405;  aba.  in  Hyg.  RnmA- 
Bchau,  21  {1911),  No.  1,  pp.  24,  25).— The  results  show  that  dUuted  serum  from 
rats  affected  with  sarcoma  when  mixed  with  diluted  sarcoma  antigoi  has  a 
lower  surface  tension  than  diluted  normal  rat  serum.  Some  results  are  also 
given  for  cases  of  human  sarcoma.  The  results  with  malignant  growths  were 
regularly  positive. 

Clinical  experience  with  the  meiostairmin  reaction,  Q.  Izab  (Munchm. 
Med.  Wchnschr.,  57  (1910),  No.  16,  pp.  842-844;  «&«.  <»  Byg.  Rundschau,  21 
(1911),  No.  1,  p.  f5).— JThe  reaction  gave  positive  results  In  34  out  of  35  posi- 
tive cases  of  tuberculosis.  Other  cases  w^ch  had  a  positive  cutaneous  reac- 
tion, but  a  negative  finding  In  regard  to  tubercle  bacilli,  were  also  positive. 
Oases  of  typhoid,  ankylostomiasis,  and  echlnococcus  (7  pigs  and  3  cows)  also 
yielded  positive  results.  On  the  other  hand,  sera  from  2  subjects  which  had 
anthrax  2  months  previous  to  the  test  gave  negative  results. 

Alimentary  anaphylaxis,  O.  Richet  {Compt.  Rend.  8oc  Biol.  [ParUI,  70 
(1911),  No.  2,  pp.  44-4S).—T>ogB  wlilch  took  crepltln  throu^  the  alimentary 
tract  were  found  to  be  strongly  anaphylactic  against  an  Injection  of  crepitin. 

Serodiagnosis  of  pregnancy,  Q.  Lemaisb  and  Laffont  (Compt.  Rend.  Soc 
Biol.  IParisIt  69  (1910),  No.  SI,  pp.  SS7-SS9).—The  authors  were  not  able  to 
diagnose  pregnancy  with  either  the  precipitin  or  the  complemoit  binding 
reaction,  using  amniotic  fluid  as  the  antlgoi. 

A  contribution  to  the  etiology  of  Aojessky's  disease,  SoHMiKDHorFBE 
(Kdzlem.  Ossgehoionl.  Elet  €9  Kortan  Korehol,  10  (1910),  Nov.  5;  ahs.  in  Rev. 
Q^  M^d.V^L,  17  (1911),  No.  196,  p.  2^).— Observations  made  of  this  disease 
in  bovlnes,  cats,  and  dogs  in  Hungary  are  first  reviewed.  The  author  finds 
that  the  virus,  wliich  passes  through  very  porous  filters  only,  occurs  In  greatest 
abundance  at  the  point  of  Inoculation,  next  in  the  blood  and  In  tlie  central 
nervous  system.  The  liver,  sple^i,  and  kidneys  were  at  times  found  to  be 
infectious,  as  was  the  urine  in  2  or  3  case&  The  resistance  of  the  virus  Is 
very  weak.  Rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  are  the  most  susc^>tlble  of  the  laboratory 
anlmala  The  camivora  and  ruminants  are  also  very  susceptible,  sollpeds  being 
much  less  so,  while  the  hog,  pigeon,  and  fowl  are  refractory.  The  shortest 
incubation  period  is  found  In  the  rabbit  in  which  it  Is  less  than  20  hours,  the 
longest  in  the  horse  in  which  It  is  10  daya 

Treatment  through  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  antiseptic  scdutions  at  the 
point  of  inoculation,  followed  by  the  use  of  atoxyl  and  qulnln,  was  ineffective 
See  also  previous  notes  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  288). 

In  regard  to  the  dissemination  of  hog  erysipelas  by  the  Lorens  Taodno, 
Meyeb  (Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.^  26  (1910),  No.  S8,  pp.  7S7-740).—'A  polem- 
ical article  in  regard  to  Rlckmann*s  work.* 

Hookworm  disease,  0.  Docs  and  O.  C.  Bass  (8t.  Louis,  1910,  pp.  250,  pi.  i, 
figs.  49). — ^The  etiology,  pathology,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  prof^ylaxis,  and  treat- 
ment of  hookworm  disease  is  dealt  wltlu 


•Berlin.  Ti^llrxtL  Wchnschr.,  25  (1909),  No.  35,  p.  643. 
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In  Ttgnxd  to  the  mastltiB  caused  by  streptococci,  W.  IIeteb  (Arch,  Wis$.  u. 
Prakt  TierheUk.,  36  (1910),  No,  6,  pp.  585-655).— The  antbor  studied  a  number 
of  naturally  infected  and  artifldally  Infected  cows,  in  which  the  patho-anatomi- 
cal  changes  were  noted  in  4  naturally  and  2  artificially  infected  animals.  A 
study  was  also  made  of  the  morphological  and  biological  characteristics  of  the 
various  strains  of  streptococci  isolated. 

The  work  shows  that  chronic  streptococcic  mastitis  begins  as  an  acute  condi- 
tion, which  is  often  of  brief  duration.  It  manifests  itself  patho-anatomically 
as  a  purulent  catarrh  of  the  ducts  and  the  alveoli  of  the  mammary  gland,  and 
shows  in  addition  a  marked  increase  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  gland  struc- 
ture. The  inflammation  is  not  produced  by  the  streptococci  themselves,  but  by 
the  metabolic  products  of  these  organisms.  The  milk  obtained  from  such 
animals  showed  a  diminished  fat  and  acid  content,  an  increased  catalytic 
action,  and  a  loss  of  the  reducing  (reductase)  action.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  milk  ftom  chronic  cases  remains  within  normal  limits.  Therapeutically 
considered,  the  only  effective  measure  lies  in  giving  an  injection  of  an  anti- 
septic solution  at  the  very  earliest  period  of  the  disease;  later  injections  do 
not  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  quarter  involved.  The  streptococci  when 
growing  in  the  gland  were  found  to  produce  short  and  interwoven  bands, 
while  those  multiplying  in  bouillon  formed  long  chains. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease,  J.  Paechtneb  (Ztachr.  Spiriiusindus,,  S4  (1911), 
No.  2,  pp,  IS,  H), — ^A  general  discussion  in  regard  to  the  ^idemiology.  cause, 
and  prevention  of  the  disease. 

^orotrlchosis  in  man  and  in  the  horse,  R.  L.  Sutton  (Boston  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.,  164  (1911)  *  No.  6,  pp.  179-181,  figs.  4;  ah8.  in  Jour.  Amer.  Med. 
Assoc,,  56  (1911),  No.  8,  p.  617).— The  author  reports  a  case  of  sporotrichosis 
in  man,  confined  to  the  wrist,  which  followed  an  injury  that  took  place  while 
the  patient  was  repairing  the  manger  of  a  horse  suffering  from  sporotrichosis 
of  the  neclc 

[Investtgration  of  the  stomach  worm  and  hookworm  disease  in  young 
cattle  and  lambs],  E.  Babnett  (South  Carolina  Sta,  Rpt.  1910,  pp,  71,  72).— A 
brief  report  of  observations  made  in  continuation  of  studies  previously  noted 
(E,  S.  R,,  22,  p.  681). 

Time  relationships  of  the  wood  tick  in  the  transmission  of  Bocky  Moun- 
tain spotted  fever,  J.  J.  Moobe  (Jour.  Infect.  DisPAises,  8  (1911),  No,  3,  pp. 
559-547). — "The  minimum  duration  of  feeding  necessary  for  a  tick  to  infect 
a  guinea  pig  was  found  to  be  1  hour  and  45  minutes.  The  average  time  neces- 
sary seems  to  be  about  10  hours,  while  20  hours  were  almost  constantly  in- 
fective. The  duration  of  feeding  necessary  to  infect  a  tick  is  approximately  25 
hours,  while  the  minimum  incubation  period  in  the  tick  was  not  definitely 
determined.  With  ticks  obtained  from  nature  it  is  possible  that  the  duration 
of  feeding  necessary  to  infect  the  tick  and  the  incubation  period  in  the  tick 
will  be  found  to  be  much  less  than  is  indicated  here." 

Complement  deviation  in  Bocky  Mountain  spotted  fever,  B.  F.  Davis  and 
W.  F.  Petebsew  (Jour.  Infect,  Diseases,  8  (1911),  No.  5,  pp.  550-558).— "Posi- 
tive deviation  of  complement,  using  spotted  fever  antigen  and  antibody,  has 
been  obtained  in  but  one  instance,  and  the  results  of  experiments  undertaken 
to  confirm  this  positive  finding  have  been  negative.*' 

Curative  tests  of  Ehrlich-Hata  **  606  *'  in  spirochetosis  of  creese,  bovine 
plroplasmosis,  and  rinderpest,  B.  Dsohunkowskt  (BerUn^  Tier&rztl, 
Wchnschr.^  27  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  2-9;  ahs,  in  Jour.  Com/par.  Path,  and  Ther,, 
24  (1911),  No,  1,  pp,  91-^4), — ^The  author  and  a  collaborator  have  previously 
shown  (E.  S.  R.,  24.  p.  280)  that  atoxyl  has  a  specific  action  in  spirochetosis 
of  geese.    In  the  experim^its  here  reported  it  was  found  that  as  in  other  spiro- 
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chetoses  *'  006  "  (dioxydiamidoaFsenobenzol  or  salvarsan)  has  a  nmch 
spirocheticlde  action  than  has  atozyL 

When  "606"  and  the  spirochete  vims  were  injected  HtmnHgneattair^  ao 
noticeable  symptoma  of  the  disease  appeared  and  the  spirochetes  coold  not  be 
found  in  the  periplieral  blood.  Althon^  the  virus  employed  kiDed  contzoi 
geese  in  4  days,  diseased  geese  were  cured  not  only  wh^i  injected  48  hous 
after  being  infected  but  also  after  72  and  even  96  hours,  that  is,  erea  wbei 
administered  only  a  few  hours  before  death  would  otherwise  have  taken  place. 
The  disappearance  of  the  spirochetes  from  the  blood  was  obserred  to  take  place 
in  from  10  to  30  hours  after  the  injection  of  '*  606,*'  d^^endlng  upon  tlie  qnan- 
tity  administered.  No  great  difference  was  observed  as  regards  the  visible 
action  of  different  doses.  The  protective  and  curative  power  of  "  606  "  in  this 
affection  is  estimated  at  50  times  that  of  atoxyL 

In  experiments  with  piroplasmosis  due  to  PiroplamMk  higemdn^um  7  animals 
were  employed,  3  being  held  as  checks.  The  drug  was  found  to  dissolve  large 
numbers  of  the  piroplasms  in  a  very  short  time,  setting  midotozin  free  and 
resulting  in  an  acute  intoxication  of  the  host  The  autiior  considers  it  prob- 
able that  a  substance  will  be  found  which  when  injected  simultaneoualy  witii 
"  606  "  will  combine  with  the  oidotoxin  and  render  it  harmleas  to  the  host 

The  author's  experiments  led  him  to  conclude  that  '*  606  "  has  no  therapeutic 
value  for  rinderpest 

Experiments  on  the  treatment  of  animate  infeeted  with  trypanoeomes^ 
by  means  of  atoxyl,  vaccines,  cold,  X-rays,  and  lencoeytic  extract;  enumera- 
tlve  methods  employed,  K.  Hoes  and  J.  6.  Thomson  (Proa  fioff.  8oc  [L(m- 
don],  Ser.  B,  83  (1911),  No.  B  563,  pp.  227-234;  Ann.  Trop.  Med.  and  Par.,  i 
(1911),  No.  4,  pp.  487-^27,  c?iert8  5).— The  experiments  here  reported  are 
thought  to  be  the  first  in  which  the  effect  of  drugs  has  been  meaflured  throngb 
regular  daily  counts  of  the  parasites  by  measured  thick  film  methods. 

The  treatment  of  trypanosomiasis,  with  especial  reference  to  suira,  R.  P. 
Stbong  and  O.  Teague  (Philippine  Jour.  8ck,  B.  Med.  ScL,  5  (1910)^  No.  1,  PP- 
21-53). — The  authors  here  consider  the  more  important  methods  of  treatmoit 
of  trypanosomiasis  under  the  headings  of  serum  therapy  and  vaccination,  and 
treatment  with  anilin  and  other  dyes,  with  compounds  of  arsenic,  with  com- 
pounds of  antimony,  and  with  a  combination  of  2  or  more  drugs.  Four  series 
of  experiments  are  reported  which  show  conclusively  that  monkeys  (Cywmf)^ 
gus  philippinensis)  can  be  cured  permanently  of  surra  infection  by  a  Ang^ 
injection  of  arsenophenylglycin. 

Experiments  with  horses  and  mules  in  which  23  animals  were  onpkiyed  are 
also  reported.  The  authors  state  "  that  arsenophenylglycin  has  proved  to  be 
by  far  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  treatment  of  trypanosomiasis  yet  dis- 
covered. .  .  .  While  the  results  in  horses  are  the  best  that  have  as  yet  been 
obtained,  they  are  not  nearly  as  encouraging  as  in  monkeys.  We  have,  how- 
ever, for  the  first  time  been  able  to  cure  horses  aflUcted  with  mrra,  and  this  we 
could  never  accomplish  before  by  any  other  means.  While  it  appears  that  we 
can  save  a  certain  percentage  of  the  horses  infected  with  surra  during  an  epi- 
demic, we  can  never  predict  with  certainty  whether  in  a  given  instance  we  will 
be  able  to  cure  the  horse,  or  whether  he  will  succumb  first  to  the  action  of  the 
drug." 

A  bibliography  of  73  titles  is  appended. 

Epidemiology  of  tuJberculosis,  R.  Koch  (Zt9chr.  Hyg.  «.  Jn/eMoiMfcniiift.. 
er  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  1-18,  charts  7).— This  is  the  last  contribution  of  tiie  late 
Robert  Koch,  and  treats  of  the  epidemiology  of  human  tuberculosis  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 
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The  retrojttffolar  glands  for  the  early  diasrnosis  of  tuberculosis  in  experi- 
mental guinea  pigs,  G.  KmALTTi  (Berlin.  Klin,  Wchnschr.,  47  (1910),  No,  44, 
pp.  2015-2017,  fig,  i).— The  author  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  invariably 
an  early  swelling  or  caseation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  on  the  right  and  left 
sides  of  the  Incisura  Jugularis  stemi  is  present  in  practically  all  Instances  and 
long  before  any  other  signs  are  manifest  Ke  proposes  to  use  this  criterion 
for  the  detection  of  tuberculosis  in  the  animal.    An  illustration  is  given. 

The  ligroin  metiiod  for  tubercle  bacilli,  L.  Lanoe  and  P.  Nitsghe  (Ztaohr. 
Eyg.  u.  Infektiomkrank,,  67  (1910),  No,  1,  pp,  151-158).— Tubercle  bacilli  have 
a  definite  adhesive  property  toward  ligroin,  and  this  allows  an  easy  separation 
of  these  bacilli  from  other  bacteria  and  material.  This  article  deals  particu- 
larly with  refuting  «  the  question  of  the  superiority  of  other  methoda* 

Tuberculosis  of  farm  animals,  C.  F.  Bbiscob  and  W.  J.  Magneal  (Illinois 
Sta.  Bui.  149,  pp.  317-431  f  figs  8), — ^This  review  of  the  present  status  of  our 
knowledge  of  tuberculosis  includes  reports  of  original  investigations.  Following 
a  brief  introduction,  the  authors  deal  with  the  pathology;  general  methods 
employed  in  determining  the  presence  of  the  bacillus ;  examinations  for  tubercle 
bacilli  of  market  milk  and  butter,  of  milk  from  tuberculous  cows  with  sound 
adders,  of  f^ces,  and  of  the  blood  of  tuberculous  animals;  public  health  rela- 
tions; distribution  of  tuberculosis  among  farm  animals;  and  methods  of  com- 
bating animal  tuberculosis. 

In  the  experimaits  reported,  it  was  found  that  **B{icillu8  iuherculoais  remains 
alive  in  butter  as  ordinarily  salted  for  a  much  longer  time  than  butter  is 
usually  kept  in  storage.  ...  Of  the  6  samples  of  butter  tested  ...  2,  or  38J 
per  cent,  contained  tubercle  bacilli  virulent  to  guinea  pigs." 

"According  to  the  literature  reviewed,  tubercle  bacilli  are  very  common  in 
market  milk,  being  found,  in  the  7,845  samples  tabulated,  537  times,  or  6.8  per 
cent.  A  composite  of  the  3  largest  testings  done  in  the  United  States  in  1908 
and  1909,  those  of  Anderson  (Washington),  Fields  (Louisville),  and  Hess  (New 
York  City),  gives  a  total  number  of  447  samples,  of  which  the  number  contain- 
ing tul>ercle  bacilli  is  78,  or  17.5  per  cent.  The  4  largest  series  of  tests  in  CJon- 
tinental  Europe,  those  of  Mueller,  Beatty,  Smlt,  and  Eber,  comprise  a  total  of 
4J229  samples,  and  of  these  only  205,  or  4.8  per  cent  contain  tubercle  bacilli. 
The  testing  of  37  samples  of  market  milk  from  Champaign  and  Urbana,  from 
21  dairies,  revealed  no  tubercle  baciUL" 

"Those  investigators  finding  positive  results  and  those  finding  negative  re- 
sults in  testing  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  with  sound  udders  are  about  equal 
in  number  as  shown  by  the  literature  cited.  Though  the  question  is  yet  un- 
settled whether  tuberculous  cows  with  sound  udders  secrete  tubercle  bacilli  in 
their  milk,  the  facts  so  far  accumulated  point  to  these  conclusions :  (a)  Tubercle 
bacilli  are  rarely  found  in  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  with  sound  udders, 
especially  if  the  infection  is  localised  ;(b) when  a  cow  has  extensive  generalized 
tuberculosis  or  when  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  free  in  the  blood  (as,  for  example, 
after  injecting  a  pure  culture  of  tubercle  bacilli  into  a  vein),  at  such  times 
tubercle  bacilli  may  be  secreted  along  with  the  milk.  We  have  tested  for 
tubercle  bacilli  a  total  of  47  samples  of  milk  from  10  tuberculous  cows.  All 
the  cows  at  autopsy  showed  normal  udders  except  one.  [which]  showed  ex- 
toisive  induration  in  the  right  forequarter  of  the  udder,  but  this  change  was 
not  tuberculous  In  nature.    In  none  of  the  47  samples  were  any  tubercle  bacilli 

«Ztschr.  Hyg.  u.  Infektionskrank.,  66  (1910),  p.  315. 

»Deut.  Med.  Wchnschr.,  35  (1909),  pp.  435,  1428,  1617;  Hyg   Rundschau,  19 
(1909),  p.  699;  Compt  Bend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris],  67  (1909),  p.  607. 
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found,  and  at  autopey  n<Hie  of  the  10  cows  was  found  to  be  very  extenatrdy 
tuberculous." 

"At  this  station,  97  samples  of  feces  from  62  tuberculous  cattle  have  been 
tested  for  tubercle  bacilli  by  inoculation  of  guinea  pigs.  Tubercle  bacilli  were 
found  4  times  in  samples  from  3  animals." 

"In  the  circulating  blood  of  tuberculous  cattle,  tubercle  bacilli  have  been 
found  by .  good  investigators,  but  their  occurrence  here  would  appear  to  be 
rather  infrequent.  In  our  own  tests  the  results  were  wholly  negative,  bot  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  cattle  tested  were  not  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
tuberculosis." 

"  There  is  a  great  need  of  extending  the  excellent  sanitary  regulations  of  some 
of  our  large  cities  to  the  smaller  cities  and  tliroughout  the  country  goieraUy. 
A  system  of  popular  education  concerning  tuberculosis,  the  tuberculin  test, 
and  health  regulations  would  be  of  great  ben^t  to  the  State." 

"  For  handling  the  tuberculous  cow  one  of  the  following  m^hods  is  advised: 
(a)  In  advanced  cases  where  there  are  physical  signs  of  the  disease  or  wben 
the  cow  is  not  very  desirable  for  breeding  or  dairy  purposes,  slau^ter  under 
inspection  is  best  (b)  When  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  reacting  cow  for 
the  purposes  mentioned  above,  the  Bang  metiiod  is  reconmiended  especially  to 
large  stock  owners,  (c)  For  owners  of  smaller  herds  the  modified  Bang 
method  by  means  of  a  stock  owners'  association,  so  the  tuberculous  animals 
may  be  farther  removed  from  the  healthy  herd,  is  to  be  recommended." 

Elaborate  bibliographies  follow  the  discussions. 

Tuberculosis  in  the  hog,  S.  ANDiatsoN  (Maanedskr.  Dyrlwger,  21  (1910), 
No.  24,  pp.  654,  655;  c6«.  *n  Berlin,  Tier&rztl  Wcfmschr.,  26  (1910),  No.  5t 
p.  1053).— Out  of  a  total  of  64,637  hogs  examined  In  Odense,  3,039  were  foimd 
tubercular.  The  distribution  of  tuberculosis  in  the  animal  body  was  as 
follows:  In  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  head,  1,121  cases;  mesenteric  ^ands, 
882 ;  head  and  mesenteric  glands,  204 ;  head,  lungs,  liver,  and  mesenteric  glands, 
358;  head,  lungs,  liver,  mesoitery,  and  spleen,  45;  head,  lungs,  and  liver,  77; 
head,  lungs,  pleura,  and  mesentery,  11 ;  head,  lungs,  liver,  mesentery,  and  flesb 
glands,  100;  head,  lungs,  liver,  mesentery,  and  bones,  107;  lungs,  Mvct,  and 
mesentery,  4 ;  lungs  and  mesentery,  4 ;  lungs,  29 ;  head  and  liver,  3 ;  head  and 
lungs,  66;  liver  and  mes^itery,  9;  lungs  and  liver,  4;  head,  liver,  lungs, 
mesentery,  and  central  nervous  system,  1. 

Experiments  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  cattle  affected  witli 
redwater,  with  trypanblue,  and  trypanred,  S.  Dodd  (Vet.  Jour.,  66  (1910),  Vo. 
421,  pp.  S94-411).—The  author  reports  experimoits  conducted  in  Queensland 
to  determine  the  value  of  these  drugs  in  treating  animals  affected  with  vlra- 
lent  strains  of  the  piroplasm. 

He  finds  that  while  the  injection  of  trypanred  appears  to  have  some  effect 
in  destroying  the  parasites  in  the  blood  of  an  animal  affected  with  plrt^las- 
mosis,  its  effect  in  reducing  the  temperature  in  severe  cases  is  uncertain.  The 
effect  of  the  drug  in  arresting  the  course  of  the  disease  in  severe  cases  was 
found  to  be  slight,  even  when  animals  were  treated  early.  He  concludes  that 
the  results  obtained  do  not  Justify  its  further  use  in  the  fi^d. 

The  several  series  of  experiments  with  trypanblue  h&e  reported  show  it 
in  the  main  to  be  an  efilcient  remedy.  "  The  most  favorable  results  following 
its  use,  however,  are  seen  when  it  is  injected  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease. 
It  may  also  be  used  with  the  anticipation  of  good  results  fbUowing  when  the 
fever  is  at  its  height,  but  if  the  disease  has  been  in  existwice  several  days, 
m*f ^''"^^^^  tile  period  of  inoculation— that  is,  the  animal  has  be«i  actually 

for  some  days— favorable  results  must  not  be  looked  fbrward  to  with  too 
much  confidence,  for  although,  even  In  these  cases,  the  drug  exerts  an  undoubted 
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effect  upon  the  parasite,  complications  may  have  already  set  In,  and  when  such 
is  the  case  it  is  the  latter  which  may  ultimately  cause  the  death  of  the  animal. 
Although  the  results  following  the  use  of  the  drug  in  experimental  cases  have 
be^i  very  satisfactory,  yet  definite  conclusions  can  only  be  drawn  after  the 
drug  has  been  used  for  some  time  in  the  field  on  a  large  scale  and  over  a  large 
area."  The  results  following  the  use  of  trypanblue  in  practice  have  so  far 
borne  out  the  experimental  observations 

GansatlTe  agent  of  infectiouB  abortion  in  bovines,  Zwick  {Ztachr.  Im- 
munitatsf.  ii.  ExpU  Ther.,  II,  Ref.,  S  (1910),  No.  7,  p.  810).— The  bacillus  caus- 
in^r  this  condition  was  not  found  to  be  absolutely  anaerobic.  The  aerobic  phase 
can  be  acquired,  and  there  are  strains  which  are  aerobic  at  the  outset.  The 
disease  can  be  reproduced  in  goats  and  rabbits. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  this  condition,  the  agglutination  test  is  of  particular 
value,  but  the  complement  binding  reaction  also  gives  good  results.  The  serum 
obtaioed  from  fetuses  was  not  found  to  contain  active  substances.  The  author 
is  making  some  tests  with  '*  aborthi,"  which  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
tuberculin. 

The  etiolocry  of  contagions  abortion  of  cows,  W.  J.  Magneal  {IIU  Agr,,  15 
{1911),  No.  6,  pp.  8-H). — ^The  data  here  presented  have  been  previously  noted 
from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  483). 

Etiology  and  prophylaxis  of  an  udder  epizootic,  R.  Ostebtao  (Ztachr, 
Immunitatsf.  u.  Expt.  Ther.,  II,  Ref.,  S  (1910),  No.  7,  p.  809).—ln  an  epi- 
zootic of  young  bovines  the  author  isolated  Bacterium  pyogenes  bovia  Hque- 
faciens,  with  which  he  was  able  to  obtain  positive  results  by  inoculating  it 
into  animals.  Repeated  injections  of  this  organism  act  as  a  protective,  but  are 
not  without  danger,  because  there  is  a  tendency  to  produce  thrombosia  The 
local  treatment  of  the  udder  with  killed  bouillon  cultures  or  extracts  protects 
against  an  infection  for  from  2  to  4  weeka 

Johne's  disease,  D.  B.  Clabk  (Amer.  Vet.  Rev.,  S8  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  S60- 
S67). — Four  head  in  a  herd  of  cattle  in  which  this  disease  had  been  known  to 
exist  for  10  years,  and  which  were  tested  in  Wisconsin  with  tuberculin  pre- 
pared from  avian  tubercle  bacilli,  gave  a  slight  reaction  but  at  post-mortem 
examination  neither  the  bacilli  nor  the  characteristic  infiltration  of  epithelial 
cells  were  found.  Three  and  one-half  years  is  the  longest  time  that  the  author 
lias  observed  an  animal  to  live  after  showing  symptoms  of  intermittent 
scouring. 

Eradication  of  the  common  cattle  tick,  A.  Smith  and  J.  C.  Robert  (Buh 
jUUs.  Live  Stock  SarUt.  Bd.,  1908,  pp.  16,  figs,  il).— This  bulletin  presents  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  relating  to  the  control  of  the  cattle  tick  and 
several  brief  popular  accounts  which  emphasize  the  importance  of  its  eradi- 
cation. 

The  Texas  fever  tick. — Some  actual  results  which  have  been  accomplished 
in  cattle  tick  eradication  in  Virg^inia,  J.  G.  Febneyhouoh  (South.  PUinter, 
12  (1911),  No.  S,  pp.  290,  291). --It  is  stated  that  by  April  1,  1911,  all  but  6  of 
the  counties  quarantined  for  cattle  ticks  in  Virginia  would  have  been  released. 

Worm  nests  in  cattle  due  to  Filaria  gibsoni,  J.  B.  Cleland  and  T.  H. 
Johnston  (Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  2S  (1910),  No.  i,  pp.  335S5S;  Rpt. 
Govt.  Bur.  Microbiol.  N.  8.  Wales,  1909,  pp.  91-^9)  .—This  detailed  account 
includes  references  to  the  literature  relating  to  the  subject  (E.  S.  R.,  23, 
p.  588). 

Heavy  loss  of  cattle  from  the  effects  of  (Esophagostoma  inflatom,  D.  F. 
Lucky  (Amer.  Jour.  Vet.  Med.,  6  (1911),  No.  1,  pp.  S67-S69) .—The  author  here 
reports  an  outbreak  of  O.  in/laium  in  a  herd  of  102  yearlings  that  had  been 
shipped  to  southeast  Missouri  in  February,  1910,  for  grazing  purposes.    Upon 
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examining  the  berd  on  September  15,  22  bead  we^e  foond  to  be  dead  and  the 
otbers  in  a  very  poor  condition,  altbongh  tbey  bad  bad  access  tbrongboat  tbe 
summer  to  good  pasture  witb  plenty  of  cIot^. 

^veral  similar  outbreaks  In  tbe  State  of  Missonri  in  the  spring  of  1904  are 
mentioned,  as  follows :  *'  In  1  outbreak  in  a  b«^  of  96  bead  in  Jasper  Comity, 
23  bead  died  and  tbe  remaining  13,  mostly  cows,  were  left  in  a  very  poor  odd- 
dition.  One  outbreak  in  Grundy  County  in  a  berd  of  320  bead  of  grade  and 
full-blood  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle,  resulted  in  tbe  deatb  of  83  bead.  In  1  nei^- 
borbood  in  Gentry  County  40  differ^it  ftirmers  bad  cattle  afltected  witb  this 
worm,  and  lost  by  deatb  from  1  to  84  bead  each.  Tbe  amount  of  tbe  loss  from 
tbe  emaciation  of  the  cattle  that  lived  was  equal  to  the  loss  by  death.** 

It  is  said  that  this  worm  spreads  quite  rapidly  from  one  animal  to  anotber. 
In  all  tbe  outbreaks  in  tbe  larger  herds  tbe  disease  was  definitely  traceable  to 
some  infested  animal  getting  into  tbe  pasture  or  being  added  to  tbe  herd.  An 
account  is  giy^i  of  tbe  symptoms  and  the  results  of  post-mortem  ezaminatioiis. 
It  is  recomm^ided  that  infested  animals  be  removed  from  infested  pastures 
and  supplied  with  nutritious  feed.  In  many  badly  affected  animals  very  satis- 
factory results  were  secured  by  withholding  food  fnxn  the  animals  for  24 
hours  and  theai  administering  a  cathartic,  foUowing  with  a  fuU  dose  of  gasoline 
and  sweet  milk. 

Gastritis  due  to  trichostrongyle  invasion. — Cases  in  adult  cattle,  J.  A.  Qu^ 
BUTH  and  Gbobgina  Swebt  (Vet,  Jour.,  66  (1910),  No,  421,  pp.  4/g-4jSi). — ^Tbe 
authors  report  having  found  parasites  very  similar  to  tbe  Osieriagia  ontertagi 
of  Stiles  present  in  large  numbers  in  a  berd  of  milch  cows.  Tbe  treatment  of 
affected  animals  with  lysol  and  tonics  internally  resulted  in  a  gradual  retam 
to  a  normal  condition. 

About  white  scours  in  calTes,  C.  Titsb  (Zischr.  Immunitdiaf.  u,  BmpU  7*Jb€r., 
//,  Ref.,  S  (1910),  No.  7,  p.  810). — ^Various  bacteria  were  found  to  be  present 
in  addition  to  the  abortion  bacillus  (Zwick).  Bacteria-free  blood  filtrates  were 
not  found  to  be  pathogenic.  Vaccination  tests  which  were  made  resulted  nega- 
tively. 

In  regard  to  braxy  or  bradsot  in  sheep,  C.  Tma  and  A  Weiohel  (Ar5.  JT. 
Osndhtsamt,  S6  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  171-/97).— According  to  the  authors,  tbe 
bacillus  usually  known  as  the  bradsot  bacillus  is  not  an  etiological  fiict<»*  in 
this  disease.  They  consider  it  to  be  saprophytic  and  as  belonging  to  the  group 
of  anaerobic  cadaver  bacteria. 

Bradsot  or  braxy  can  therefore  only  be  diagnosed  by  tbe  autopsical  find- 
ings. Tbe  authors  in  this  work  were  not  able  by  direct  transference  to  convey 
tbe  disease,  nor  was  it  possible  to  relate  such  factors  as  bad  water,  condi- 
mental  foods,  and  roughage  to  the  causation  of  this  condition. 

Some  points  in  the  epizootiology  of  sheep  scab  in  relation  to  eradication» 
S.  Stockman  (Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther,,  2S  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  S0S-S14).—^ 
In  discussing  this  subject  the  author  reports  experiments  personally  conducted. 
Tbe  questions  relating  to  tbe  epizootiology  of  ^eep  scab  which  be  points  out 
as  requiring  further  investigation  include  (1)  tbe  period  of  time  after  removal 
from  affected  sheep  during  which  tbe  acari  and  their  eggs  are  capable  of 
infecting  other  sheep;  (2)  tbe  length  of  time  during  which  the  acari  or  their 
eggs  may  remain  In  a  quiescent  state  upon  sheep  and  subsequently  give  rise  to 
scab;  (3)  the  period  of  time  after  what  may  be  called  infective  dipping  in 
which  one  may  expect  tbe  active  symptoms  of  scab  to  reappear;  and  (4) 
whether  there  is  anything  in  connection  with  tbe  habits  of  tbe  parasite  or  the 
general  conditions  of  tbe  sheep  which  can  account  satisfactorily  tor  the  almost 
complete  disappearance  of  scab  during  the  summer  month& 
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Septtcttmla  pliirifonnis  ovlum,  Mdessneb  and  Schbbw  (Arch.  Wiss.  u.  Praki, 
TierheHK  S6  (1910),  Nos,  i,  pp.  U-96;  2,  pp.  208-2U;  abs.  in  Rev.  Q4n.  M4d. 
F^.,  15  {1910),  No.  ISO,  pp.  705,  706).— In  the  first  paper,  foUowIng  a  review  of 
the  literature,  a  number  of  cases  are  reported.  An  account  of  the  affection, 
including  symptoms  and  pathological  anatomy,  is  then  given,  with  a  report  of 
experimental  studies  of  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  disease,  etc.  The  second 
paper  takes  up  methods  of  combating  the  disease.  The  cultural  and  biological 
properties  of  the  bacillus  are  said  to  place  it  in  the  septicemia  plurlformia 
group.    Three  forms  of  the  disease,  acute,  subacute,  and  chronic,  are  described. 

Treatment  of  dourine  with  trypanred  and  with  arsenical  preparations, 
W.  L.  Yakimoff  (Bui.  8oc.  Path.  Exot.,  4  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  116,  ii7).— The 
treatment  of  4  stallions  suffering  from  dourine  with  trypanred  alone  and  asso- 
ciated with  arsenical  preparations  did  not  give  satisfactory  results. 

A  report  upon  112  horses  satisfactorily  treated  by  the  new  operation  for 
roaring  or  whistling,  F.  Hobday  (Vet.  Jour.,  67  (1911),  No.  427,  pp.  4-^2,  figs. 
5). — In  performing  this  operation  the  author  now  strips  both  v^trlcles,  operat- 
ing through  the  crlco-thyroid  ligament  only,  and  without  using  a  saw  to  cut  the 
thyroid  cartilage  or  the  scalpel  to  cut  the  cricoid  or  tracheal  rings. 

Metabolism  of  dogs  with  functionally  resected  small  intestine,  E.  P.  Uir* 
DERHiLL  (Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  27  (1911),  No  4,  pp.  366-382;  aba.  in  Jour. 
Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  56  (1911),  No.  8,  p.  618). — ^From  experimental  observations 
conducted  it  is  apparent  that  as  much  as  39  per  cent  of  the  small  intestine  of  a 
dog  may  be  resected  without  causing  significant  detrimental  changes  in  the 
utilization  of  the  various  foods,  and  the  animal  may  gain  in  weight 

The  Terminous  dermatoses  of  the  dog,  L.  G.  Neumanit  (Rev.  V4t.  [Tou- 
louse'\.  36  (1911),  No.  2,  pp.  76-83). — ^A  review  of  the  present  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

A  cerebral  embolism  caused  by  Strongylus  vasonun,  Capdebiexlb  and 
HussENET  (Rev.  V^.  [Toulouse],  37  (1911),  No.  3,  pp.  145-147,  fig.  1).— A 
cerebral  embolism  in  a  fox  terrier  of  15  months  is  reported  upon. 

Some  observations  on  a  laboratory  epidemic,  principally  among  dogrs  and 
cats,  in  which  the  animals  affected  presented  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
called  distemper,  J.  P.  M'Gowan  (Jour.  Path,  and  Bad.,  15  (1911),  No.  3,  pp. 
372-380). — The  author  deals  with  the  "bacteriology  and  pathological  anatomy 
of  a  disease  found  to  be  epidemic  in  several  varieties  of  animals,  which,  among 
dogs,  was  characterized  by  the  following  symptoms :  Watering  at  eyes,  epiphora, 
purulent  discharge  from  eyes,  corneal  ulcers;  serous  at  first,  later  purul^it, 
discharge  from  the  nose ;  sneezing,  coughing ;  vomiting,  diarrhea ;  rise  of  tem- 
perature ;  occasionally  abdominal  rash ;  dullness,  anorexia,  emaciation,  paralysis, 
chorea,  interstitial  keratitis." 

Concerning  an  epizootic  among  cats  caused  by  an  organism  of  the  hemor* 
rhagic  septicemia  group,  Z.  Bou^ek  (Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Orig,,  53 
(1910),  No.  3,  pp.  2rt9-293;  abs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Boc.  [London],  1910,  No. 
4.  p.  497). — ^During  the  course  of  a  very  fktal  epizootic  among  cats  in  Bohemia 
during  190^-8,  the  author  made  studies  of  the  organism  concerned. 

F^m  the  blood  and  various  organs  a  small  oVoid,  nonmotile,  nonsporulating. 
Gram-negative  bacillus,  which  showed  well  marked  polar  staining,  was  ob- 
tained. The  organism,  to  which  the  name  Bacillus  felisepticus  is  given,  grew 
readily  upon  ordinary  media  and  the  feeding  and  inoculation  of  pure  cultures 
proved  fatal  to  kittens  and  mice.  A  young  cat  was  immunized  against  the 
organism  through  inoculation  of  the  bacillus  of  rabbit  septicemia. 

In  regard  to  anthrax  infection  in  birds  by  feeding,  O.  Hofhebb  (Centbl. 
Bakt.  [etc.],  1.  Abt.,  Orig.,  55  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  45^4^4).— In  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  certahi  deaths  in  ducks  were  caused  by  the  anthrax  bacillus,  the 
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author  conducted  feeding  teets  with  this  organism  and  dndn,  diickens^  and 
pigeons. 

The  results  show  that  birds  are  relatively  nonrec^tive  to  anthrax  infectloD, 
as  only  7  out  of  29  birds  succumbed  to  it  The  body  fluids  of  the  chidEHis 
seemed  to  have  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  destroying  the  anthrax  badlloflL 
In  the  Infected  animals  no  absolute  Immunity  seemed  to  remain  behind. 

A  bibliography  of  43  titles  is  appended. 

The  leg  mange  of  birds,  T.  Haiduck  {Rev.  in  Deut.  Tierdrztl.  Wchmchr^  18 
(1910),  No.  IS,  p.  197;  Vet.  Rec,,  2S  {1910),  Vo.  lllS,  p.  408).— The  author 
considers  the  marked  proliferation  of  horn  in  this  disease  to  be  indicative  of  an 
active  stimulation  of  epithelial  growth  that  can  not  l>e  explained  by  tbe  me- 
chanical  Irritation  of  the  parasite  alona  He  attributes  it  to  the  influence  upoo 
the  epithelium  of  toxic  substances  excreted  by  the  mites.  Bxparimental  trans- 
mission  of  the  parasite  gave  negative  results.  Having  tested  various  agents 
he  recommaids  oleum  carvi  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  1 : 5. 

Hew  InvestigationB  of  Leacocytoaoon  sabrazesi  and  L.  caolleiyi  of  the 
domestic  fowl  of  Tonkin,  C.  BIathis  and  M.  Legeb  {BuL  8oc.  Path.  Exot^  S 
{1910),  No,  8,  pp.  SOk-SlO,  flff.  i),— During  the  period  from  July,  1909,  to 
September,  1910,  the  authors  examined  1»148  fowls,  finding  28  infected  by  L. 
oavUeryi  and  226  infected  by  L.  sabrazesi.  A  double  infection  was  obserred  in 
8  cases.  They  also  examined  196  ducks,  72  geese,  23  turkeys,  35  guinea  fbwla* 
and  253  pigeons  without  finding  either  of  the  parasites. 

Bzperimental  leukemia  in  chickens,  H,  V.  Bllebmahit  and  O.  Bjjtg 
{Zischr.  Hyg.  u.  InfektUmskrank.,  6S  (1909),  No.  t,  pp.  281-V7t,  1ig%.  t;  ato.  in 
Berlim.  TierarzU.  Wchnschr.,  26  {1910),  No.  50,  p.  iOW).— Continuing  earlier 
work  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  286),  the  authors  were  able  by  the  Intravenous  injection 
of  an  emulsion  of  the  organs  of  fowls  aflUcted  with  leucosis  to  produce  the 
typical  condition  in  chickens.  Doves,  turkeys,  rabbits,  and  guinea  hens  could 
not  be  infected.  The  incubation  time  was  found  to  be  from  one  to  two  months. 
The  infective  agent  is  considered  an  ultrafilterable  virus. 

White  diarrhea  in  chickens,  its  causes,  and  treatment,  W.  Wbstphal 
{Deut.  Landto.  Geflugel  Ztg,,  1910,  No.  U;  «^.  *»  BerUn.  Tier&rztl.  Wchnschr., 
26  {1910),  No.  60,  p.  1001).— The  author  believes  the  cause  of  this  disease  to  lie 
chiefiy  in  the  strain  of  the  bird,  in  unsystematic  and  bad  feeding,  and  in  im- 
proper care  of  the  chicks.  Only  birds  which  are  at  least  2  years  old  and  fully 
grown  should  be  employed  for  breeding  purposes.  Another  cause  is  supposed 
to  be  the  insufllcient  absorption  of  the  contents  of  the  yolk  sack,  this  being  due 
to  some  fault  arising  during  artificial  incubation.  After  leaving  tlie  shell  tbe 
condition  may  also  be  brought  about  by  giving  food  a  little  too  early.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author,  food  should  only  be  given  after  from  48  to  72  hours,  and 
should  consist  of  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  from  3  to  10  per  c&kt  of  meat  or  fish 
meal. 

How  to  prevent  and  core  white  diarrhea  in  chickens,  F.  L.  Pi^tt  {R^ 
Poultry  Jour.,  17  {1911),  No.  11,  pp.  115h  116k-1168).—TbXB  is  a  popular  de- 
scription of  this  subject,  and  also  of  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B^  20, 
pp.  386,  496). 

Studies  in  regard  to  the  penetration  of  formaldehyde,  P.  Lassabli&be 
{Arch.  Intemat.  Pharmacod.  et  Th4r.,  20  {1910),  No.  1-2,  pp.  5-36). — ^This  is  a 
physical  and  bacteriological  study  of  the  penetrating  powers  of  formaldehyde, 
with  particular  regard  to  its  use  as  a  disinfectant 

The  author  points  out  that  the  penetration  is  dependent  on  5  factors,  namely, 
the  temperature  of  liberating  the  gas,  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  time 
of  exposing  the  gas  to  the  objects,  their  temperature,  and  the  size  of  the  room. 
The  vaporizing  apparatus  was  found  most  effective  whoi  operated  at  a  tern- 
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perature  between  160  and  175*  C.    The  penetration  of  the  objects  by  the  gas 
was  found  to  begin  in  about  8  hours  Tetter  commencing  the  exposure. 

Disinfection  for  all  practical  purposes  can  be  attained  in  from  5  to  7  hours 
for  all  room  and  general  superficial  purposes,  but  booths  and  mattresses  require 
24  iiours  at  a  temperature  of  from  18  to  28**.  The  gas  is  absolutely  efficient 
onder  these  conditions  for  destroying  BacUlus  typhosus,  B,  diphtheriw,  and  the 
staphylococcus,  but  is  not  certain  with  spores,  particularly  the  spores  of  B. 
subtUis,  Disinfecting  rooms,  boolis,  mattresses,  etc.,  at  a  temperature  below 
lO"*  is  not  possible.  At  from  10  to  IS**  it  is  just  apparent  but  rather  inconstant, 
wliile  from  18  to  30*"  the  penetration  is  absolutely  effici^t  for  rooms,  carpets, 
ami  most  other  objects.  Perfect  disinfection  of  mattresses  and  books  can  be 
secured  at  50  to  60"*. 

The  effect  of  certain  reagents  on  hides,  W.  F.  Goopeb  and  W.  H.  Nuttall 
(Jovr.  Ecan.  BM,,  5  (1910),  No.  4,  pp.  157-159) .—The  authors  state  that  the 
application  of  picric  acid,  pyridin  picrate,  and  mercury  bichlorid  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  tanning  process  or  affect  the  color  of  the  tanned  pelt  ''As  far 
as  any  objection  to  tanning  is  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  dyes  and  chemicals  should  not  be  tried  as  a  means  of  controlling 
and  prevaitlng  ,  ,  ,  infestations  by  many  pests." 

BXJRAL  EVGIVEEBIHG. 

Second  progress  report  of  cooperative  irrigation  investigations  in  Cali- 
fornia, F.  Adams  (U.  8.  Depi.  Agr.,  Office  Expt.  8tas.  Circ.  108,  pp.  39). — This 
circular  continues  the  report  of  the  irrigation  investigations  carried  on-  by  the 
Office  and  the  State  of  California  (E.  S.  R.,  16,  p.  930).  It  discusses  the  water- 
right  situation  in  California,  including  recent  legislation  in  other  States  and 
needed  changes  in  California,  describes  the  present  status  of  irrigation  de- 
Telopment  In  the  State,  and  reports  duty  of  water  determinations,  investigations 
of  irrigation  by  pumping,  studies  of  water  distribution  and  delivery,  the  use  of 
concrete  in  irrigation,  the  application  of  water  to  crops,  seepage  losses  from 
canals,  the  cleaning  of  canals,  the  drainage  of  Irrigated  lands,  and  the  status 
of  investigations  now  under  way. 

In  experiments  to  determine  the  duty  of  water  on  various  standard  crops  In 
the  State  at  large  it  was  found  that  the  duty  on  alfalfa  varied  from  1.40  ft 
to  8.60  ft.  On  citrus  fruits  in  southern  California  the  duty  varied  from  0.80  ft 
to  2.43  ft. 

On  the  experiment  farm  at  Davis  8  plats  of  alfalfa  which  received  no  irri- 
gation yielded  4.08  tons  per  acre,  while  22  plats  which  received  12,  24,  30,  86, 
and  48  In.  of  water  yielded  respectively  4.79,  6.43,  8.09,  7.60,  and  a45  tons  per 
acre.  Ebcperiments  in  irrigating  barley  and  com  showed  large  increases  in 
yield  with  the  application  of  relatively  small  amounts  of  irrigation  water. 

Complete  tests  were  made  of  38  pumping  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Pomona 
and  Riverside  and  fuel  and  water  tests  of  100  others.  The  complete  tests 
showed  that  the  efficiency  of  the  gasoline-driven  plants  varied  from  30  to  60 
per  cent  and  that  of  electrically-driven  plants  from  40  to  55  per  cent.  The 
partial  tests  showed  a  greater  economy  in  fuel  consumption  in  the  larger  than 
in  the  smaller  plants  and  a  striking  variation  in  fuel  consumption  in  the 
different  plants. 

Measurements  of  seepage  losses  from  canals  showed  that  the  losses  varied 
from  0.17  to  51.50  per  cent  per  mile,  and  averaged  5.93  per  cent 

Irrigation  investigations  at  Koppenhof,  1910,  E.  Kat^OEB  (Mitt.  Kaiaer 
Wilhelms  Inst.  Landw.  Bromherg,  3  (1911),  No.  3,  pp.  175-183,  pi.  i).— -From 
results  of  experiments  on  fertilized  and  unfertilized  fields  planted  to  potatoes, 
the  author  draws  the  following  conclusions : 
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Fertilizers,  without  irrigation,  gave  a  profitable  increase  in  yield.  Irrigatioo 
without  fertilization  gave  an  increase  in  yield  in  one  instance  only,  there 
being,  on  an  average,  no  increase  in  yield.  A  short-period  irrigation  (51  days) 
was  as  efficient  as,  and  even  more  so  than,  a  long-period  irrigation  (97  days), 
the  later  irrigation  giving  no  increase  but  rather  a  reduction  in  yield.  The 
time  of  irrigation  seemed  to  be  of  great  Importance  in  the  production  of 
potatoes,  results  of  earlier  investigations  favoring  the  first  of  June  rather  than 
July  for  the  first  application.  As  in  previous  experiments  an  increase  in  water 
gave  an  increase  in  yield,  but  in  direct  proportion.  Irrigation,  but  not  fertiliza- 
tion, increased  the  percentage  of  large  potatoes  in  the  crop,  and  almost  without 
exception  increased  the  starch  content  of  the  potatoes  individually,  as  well  as 
the  total  starch  cont^it  and  the  percentage  of  plant  food  assimilated.  Owing 
to  the  abundant  rainfall  of  the  year  (330.7  mm.  in  48  rainy  days  from  Maj 
to  September)  the  effects  of  irrigation  were  not  so  marked  as  they  mi^t  be 
in  a  drier  year. 

The  redamatioii  of  seeped  and  alkali  lands,  C.  F.  Bbown  and  B.  A.  Har 
{Utah  8ta.  Bid.  Ill,  pp.  70-32,  figs.  8).— This  bulletin  gives  the  results  of  drain- 
age operations  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  this  Office  at  Huntington,  Emery 
Ck)unty,  Utah,  from  1906  to  1910,  and  also  at  several  points  in  western  Ck>lorado, 
where  the  peculiar  structure  and  condition  of  the  soil  have  made  the  reclama- 
tion of  seeped  lands  extremely  difficult  The  Huntington  experimoit  is  de- 
scribed in  detail  and  the  beieflcial  results  from  drainage  are  set  forth. 

Following  this  is  given  a  condensed  set  of  recommendations  intended  to 
cover  the  general  conditions  as  found  throughout  the  Colorado  plateau,  among 
these  l)eing  the  following:  The  exact  source  of  water  supply  should  be  deter- 
mined for  the  field  being  examined,  by  means  of  auger  borings  and  test  pitSL 
If  the  source  is  in  underground  shale  knolls,  drains  not  less  than  5  ft  deep 
from  some  suitable  outlet  through  the  natural  course  of  seepage  should  be  laid 
directly  into  the  shale  knolls.  The  deeper  the  drain  in  the  shale,  the  better 
the  results.  To  avoid  expensive  construction,  drainage  should  be  und^taken 
as  soon  as  seepage  makes  its  appearance,  but  even  localities  that  have  alreedj 
been  seeped  for  a  long  time  may  usually  be  successfully  reclaimed.  To  clean 
out  the  drainage  system  after  completion,  it  is  advisable  to  turn  irrigatloii 
water  in  at  the  head.  It  is  also  well  to  arrange  a  perman^it  flushing  box  at 
the  upper  end  of  all  drains  for  this  purpose.  Vigorous  cultivation  in  the  fall 
to  give  the  rains  and  snows  an  opportunity  to  leach  out  the  alkaline  salts  de- 
posited on  the  surface  is  one  of  the  firat  steps  toward  reclamation,  and  more 
cultivation  in  the  spring,  followed  by  a  liberal  application  of  Irrigation  water, 
is  another  important  factor.  AJkall-resistant  crops  should  be  planted.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  irrigate  directly  over  the  drain  lines,  and  where  an  irriga- 
tion ditch  crosses  a  drain  a  flume  should  be  provided.  The  cost  of  draining 
small  tracts,  using  lumber  box  drains,  will  probably  average  $18  per  acre  in 
lands  that  have  been  long  seeped.  The  seepage  is  in  general  due  to  losses  from 
the  irrigation  canals  and  can  be  prevented  by  lining  or  silting  them  where  they 
cut  through  stiale  formations. 

Construction  of  a  silo,  H.  Atwood  (West  Virginia  8ta»  BuL  129,  pp,  W- 
195,  pU,  2), — ^A  discussion  of  some  principles  involved  in  silo  construction. 
Directions  are  given  for  building  a  brick  silo,  reinforced  with  woven  wire  fenc- 
ing, which  is  In  use  at  the  station.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  silo,  including 
labor,  was  $313. 

Cooperative  silo  building,  C.  Nelson  (Country  Gent.,  76  (1911),  No.  SO^, 
p.  110), — Estimates  are  given,  of  the  cost  of  building  stave  and  cement  blod: 
Silos. 
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The  family  houae,  C.  F.  Osbobne  (Philadelphia,  1910,  pp.  236,  pU.  4,  dgms. 
2S), — This  popular  treatise  on  house  building  discusses  location,  sunsliine  and 
Tiew,  planning  and  building,  heating  and  v^tilation,  plumbing,  the  house  and 
the  garden,  timely  repairs,  and  similar  topics. 

Domestic  sanitary  engineering  and  plmnbiiifir>  F.  W.  Ratites  (London,  New 
York,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  1909,  pp.  XIII-^474,  figs.  277).— Thiis  book  is 
designed  for  students  of  domestic  sanitary  engineering  and  plumbing,  but 
especially  for  those  who  are  to  be  entrusted  with  the  design,  supervision,  and 
execution  of  this  branch  of  engineering  work. 

Different  cliapters  treat  of  subjects  as  follows:  Materials  and  their  prop- 
erties and  mode  of  manufacture;  roof  work;  pipe  fixing  and  pipe  bending; 
pipe  Joints ;  solders,  fluxes,  and  lead  burning ;  sanitary  fittings  and  accessories ; 
soil  and  waste  pipes;  drainage  of  houses  and  other  buildings;  disposal  and 
treatment  of  sewage  from  mansions  and  houses  in  country  districts;  water 
supply;  appliances  for  raising  water;  hydrostatics  and  hydraulics;  domestic 
hot  water  supply ;  and  low  pressure  hot-water  heating  apparatus. 

An  appendix  gives  hydraulic  memoranda,  the  weight  of  water  at  different 
temperatures,  as  well  as  of  metals  and  cast-iron  pipes,  and  dim^isions  of  wire 
and  plate  gages. 

Bural  hygiene,  H.  N.  Ogden  (New  York,  1911,  pp.  XF//-hW,  figs^  77).— 
This  book,  which  is  one  of  the  Rural  Science  Series  edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  was 
prepared  by  the  professor  of  sanitary  engineering  in  Cornell  University,  and 
presents  the  subject  of  hygiene  in  its  broad  relations  to  the  general  health  of 
the  conmiunity  at  large,  dealing  rather  with  the  engineering  than  with  the 
medical  side,  and  in  the  case  of  diseases  with  prevention  rather  than  with 
etiology  and  treatment  Details  of  engineering  methods  and  processes  are  not 
attempted,  but  the  way  to  a  proper  selection  is  indicated.  The  book  empha- 
sizes the  interdependence  in  matters  of  hygiene  of  individulas  and  of  commu- 
nities, especially  between  rural  and  urban  communities,  and  seeks  "  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  those  living  in  the  rural  part  of  the  community 
who,  unfortunately,  while  most  happily  situated  from  the  standpoint  of  health 
in  many  ways,  have  failed  to  give  themselves  those  comforts  that  might  so 
easily  l>e  added  to  their  life." 

The  author  holds  that  it  is  "not  fair  to  say,  despite  frequent  but  careless 
statements  by  writers  on  typhoid  fever,  that  this  disease  is  a  country  disease^ 
and  that  it  is  transmitted  to  the  city  by  the  vacationist  who  finds  the  disease 
lurking  in  the  waters  of  the  farm  well.  ...  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greatest 
danger  from  typhoid  fever  is  neither  in  the  country  nor  the  large  city,  but  in  the 
village  or  small  city.  Here  the  growth  and  congestion  of  population  has  made 
necessary  the  introduction  of  a  water  supply,  and  in  many  cases  this  has  not 
been  supplemented  by  the  construction  of  a  sewerage  system.  The  ground 
becomes  saturated  with  filth,  percolating,  in  many  cases,  into  wells  not  yet 
abandoned,  and  the  introduction  of  the  typhoid  germ  brought  in  from  outside 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  start  a  widespread  epidemic." 

But  while  the  health  conditions  in  the  open  country  "are  quite  as  good  as 
those  of  the  city,  the  comforts  of  country  life  are  as  yet  Inferior." 

The  introductory  discussion  of  vital  statistics  or  general  health  conditions  in 
the  open  country  is  followed  by  chapters  on  location  of  a  house — soil  and  sur- 
roundings, construction  of  houses  and  bams  with  reference  to  healthfulness, 
ventilation,  quantity  of  water  required  for  domestic  use,  sources  of  water  sup- 
ply, quality  of  water,  water  works  construction,  plumbing,  sewage  disposal, 
preparation  and  care  of  milk  and  meat,  foods  and  beverages,  personal  hygiene, 
theories  of  disease,  disinfection,  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever. 
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children's  dlaeases,  parasitical  diseases,  diseases  controlled  by  antitoxins,  and 
bygiene  and  law. 

Sanitation  in  mral  communities,  C.  E.  North  {Ann.  Atner,  Acad.  Polit.  and 
Soc.  8ci.,  S7  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  127-U9)  .—Thi»  article  calls  attention  to  tbe 
absence  of  official  supervision  of  rural  sanitation,  compares  tbe  mral  and  urban 
death  rates,  and  discusses  household  sanitation,  ventilation,  lighting  and  water 
supply,  food,  sewage  and  garbage  disposal,  transmission  of  disease  by  flies  and 
mosquitoes  and  by  diseased  persons,  and  the  need  of  education  regarding  sani- 
tation In  rural  communities. 

It  is  shown  that  the  death  rate  in  the  northeastern  United  States  is  less  in 
the  country  than  In  the  city.  The  typhoid  death  rate  is  about  the  same  in  cities 
and  in  rural  conmiunltles,  while  malaria  is  the  more  prevalent  In  the  coontry. 
The  need  of  giving  greater  attrition  to  the  rural  water  supply  Is  especially  on- 
phaslzed,  and  the  danger  of  using  unprotected  shallow  wells  Is  pointed  out  It  is 
shown  that  the  water  from  such  wells  may  be  a  fruitful  source  of  minor  intes- 
tinal diseases  of  various  kinds,  even  if  not  the  cause  of  spread  of  typhoid 
fever.  In  conclusion,  the  author  states  that  "it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  pnblic 
sentiment  on  matters  of  sanitation  and  of  general  health  will  in  the  course  of 
time  reach  the  same  degree  of  Interest  tliat  is  displayed  in  the  study  of  agri- 
culture. It  does  not  seem  unfair  to  suggest  to  the  public  authorities  that  at 
least  as  much  money  should  l>e  spent  in  instructing  the  dwellers  In  rural  com- 
muntles  how  to  raise  their  own  children  and  to  protect  themselves  against 
infectious  disease  as  Is  now  expended  In  informing  them  how  to  raise  pigs  and 
how  to  breed  cattle  and  horses." 

Hot  water  for  domestic  use,  edited  by  J.  K.  Allen  {Chicago^  1910,  pp.  i22, 
figs.  24), — In  this  volume,  designed  to  give  Information  regarding  supplying 
and  heating  water  for  domestic  purposes,  different  systems  of  water  beating 
are  described  and  information  is  given  on  such  topics  as  range  boil^  con- 
nections, use  of  check  and  safety  valves.  Incrustation  of  water  backs,  and 
deposits  of  mud  in  water  backs  and  boilers. 

Electric  lifirhtin§r  in  the  country  {Breeder's  Gaz.,  59  {1911),  No.  2,  p.  8S). — 
It  is  recommended  that  dynamos  and  storage  batteries  be  used  for  electric 
lighting  purposes  in  connection  with  the  gasoline  enghies  which  many  farmers 
now  use  for  nmnlng  fkrm  machinery. 

'*  Electrlc-llght  plants  have  been  so  simplified  that  nearly  any  farmer  of 
intelligence  can  install  and  operate  a  plant  himself,  and  many  ingenious  farm- 
ers can  wire  their  houses  and  bams.  A  complete  plant  requires  only  a  small 
space  and  can  be  set  up  either  in  a  cellar  or  in  some  small  outbuilding.  The 
operating  cost  of  an  electric  lighting  plant  is  practically  covered  by  the  cost 
of  the  fuel  required  to  run  the  engine,  and  a  gasoline  engine  requires  about  1 
pint  of  gasoline  per  horsepower  per  hour.  A  1-horsepower  gasoline  engine  will 
cost  about  21  cts.  per  hour  for  gasoline,  assuming  the  price  to  be  18  cts.  per 
gallon.  This  means  that  electric  light  can  be  supplied  to  the  extent,  for  illus- 
tration, of  15  lights  for  about  4  to  8  cts.  per  hour,  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  light  used.    The  cost  of  such  plants  runs  from  about  $400  upward.*' 

Acetylene  for  ligrhting  country  homes,  J.  D.  Bowles  {Univ.  Mo.  Engin. 
EsDpt.  8ta.  Bui.  i,  pp.  Sh  figs.  8).— This  bulletin,  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  de- 
voted to  private  lighting  systems,  contains  a  brief  discussion  of  the  properties 
of  acetylene,  its  preparation  from  calcium  carbld,  and  Its  use  as  an  illuminant. 

The  details  of  acetylene  generation  and  of  acetylene  generators  are  cor  sldered, 
as  well  as  the  planning  of  a  typical  lighting  arrangement,  in  which  ara  taken 
up  In  detail  the  factors  governing  the  size  and  number  of  burners,  the  capacity 
of  generator  required,  piping  and  fixtures,  and  the  value  of  scientific  shadhig 
and  diffusing  of  the  light  where  satisfactory  Illumination  Is  desired.    Cook- 
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ing  and  heating  by  acetylene  are  discussed  briefly.  The  design  of  a  complete 
installation  is  worked  out  in  detail,  with  cost  data,  and  village  and  town  light- 
ing systems  are  briefly  discussed.  An  appendix  contains  the  results  of  tests 
made  by  the  station,  a  schedule  of  pipe  sizes,  and  a  table  of  dimensions  and 
costs  of  acetylene  generators,  together  with  the  list  of  generators  approved  by 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

The  estimates  for  a  country  home  which  are  presented"  are  $283.40  for  instal- 
lation of  the  plant  with  a  total  yearly  cost  of  $66.81  for  maintenance.  Esti- 
mates of  about  $225  for  a  cheaper  installation,  and  $47.75  per  year  for  its 
maintainance,  are  also  given. 

Acetylene  gas  as  fuel  for  a  domestic  science  kitchen,  Joan  EEamilton 
{Jour.  Home  Econ,,  2  (1910),  No.  6,  pp.  654,  655).— A  brief  account  is  given  of 
the  installation  and  use  of  acetylene  gas  as  a  part  of  the  equipment  for  domestic 
science  work  in  schools.  According  to  the  author  acetylene  gas  has  proved 
satisfactory. 

BTTSAL  ECOVOHICS. 

Agricultural  sorvey  of  four  townships  in  southern  New  Hampshire,  E.  H. 
Thomson  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Pl(mt  Indus.  Circ.  75,  pp.  19,  figs.  5).— This 
circular  gives  the  results  of  an  agricultural  survey  of  4  townships  in  southern 
New  Hampshire  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relative  condition  of 
farms  in  the  region,  the  prevailing  types  of  farming,  and  the  profitableness  of 
these  types  for  that  section.  The  information  was  obtained  by  a  personal  visit 
to  each  farmer  within  a  certain  area.  Tables  are  given  to  show  the  average 
areas,  capital,  receipts,  expenses,  and  profits  for  266  farms ;  the  distribution  of 
the  investment  of  capital,  the  distribution  of  profits  in  relation  to  the  capital 
Invested,  and  the  average  distribution  of  expenses.  The  data  are  summarized 
below: 

Average  area,  capital,  receipts,  expenses,  and  profits  for  266  New  Hampshire 
farms,  classified  by  types  of  farming. 


Itenifl  covered  by  survey. 


Dairy 

(118 

fanns). 


Poultry 

(40 
faims). 


Fnilt(9 
farms). 


General 

(99 
farms). 


Average 

(266 
farms). 


Area acres.. 

Tillable  area acres.. 

Capital  Invested 

Receipts 

Expenses,  including  unpaid  family  labor 

Interest  at  6  per  cent 

Labor  income 

Profit  on  investment percent.. 


138.7 

87.6 

16,184 

1,638 

1,071 

806 

266 

4.27 


65.4 

18.2 

$4,066 

1,764 

1,072 

208 

479 

9.89 


46.7 

21.1 

$4,780 

2,300 

906 

236 

1,156 

23.08 


100.1 

81.6 

$4,972 

1,886 

888 

248 

800 

6.0 


108.0 

81.9 

$5,860 

1,682 

978 

267 

887 

6.7 


It  is  noted  that  "  the  average  farmer  in  these  4  towns  receives  $1.07  per  day, 
his  house  rent,  and  what  the  farm  produces  toward  his  own  living,"  and  "  has 
practically  three-fourths  of  his  capital  in  real  estate,  including  permanent 
improvements,  and  one-fourth  In  equipment,"  while  nearly  one-third  of  the 
farmers  in  the  territory  investigated  "receive  an  income  insufficient  to  pay  5 
per  cent  on  the  capital  invested,  to  say  nothing  for  additional  pay  for  their  own 
time  and  labor." 

The  farmer  as  a  business  manager,  D.  H.  Ons  (Farmers  Voice,  49  (1911), 
No.  115,  pp.  8,  IS,  15,  29). — ^This  is  an  address  before  a  convention  of  farmers 
which  reports  and  discusses  the  results  of  a  special  investigatiSn  of -20  dairy 
fkrms  in  Wisconsin  comparing  investment,  expenses,  receipts  and  net  profits, 
taking  (a)  10  farmers  at  random,  largely  in  one  county,  but  regardless  of  any 
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reputation  they  have  made  In  their  business,  and  (b)  10  of  the  best  lamiere 
that  could  be  found  in  the  State. 

The  10  farms  taken  at  random  showed  the  following  averages:  Size,  174 
acres;  land  value,  $12,885;  improvements,  $4,041;  equipment,  $859;  live  stock, 
$2,205;  cash  reserve,  $80;  total  aipital,  $20,070;  total  receipts,  $2,981;  total 
expenses,  $2,448;  net  profits,  $533.  The  10  farms  chos^i  for  their  soccessful 
management  averaged  as  follows:  Size,  157i  acres;  land  value,  $13,396;  im- 
pruvements,  $6,980;  equipment,  $1,162;  live  stock,  $9,493;  cash  reserve,  $595; 
total  capital,  $31,632;  total  receipts,  $8,217;  total  expenses^  $5380;  net  profits, 
$2,835. 

Farm  accounting  and  the  cost  of  prodttdnff  crops,  F.  W.  Gist  {Bietk,  BpL 
Okla.  Bd,  Agr-,  ^  {1909-10),  pp,  189-195).— ThiB  article  points  out  the  necessity 
and  advantage  of  business  methods  in  conducting  a  farm,  inasmuch  as  farm- 
ing is  as  much  a  business  as  the  selling  of  goods  or  oth^  occupati<Hi  whidi 
Involves  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  money.  Accurate  records  are  consid- 
ered feasible,  and  the  article  discusses  a  few  simple  and  convenient  forms  by 
which  the  farmer  may  know  at  any  time  what  are  his  liabilities  and  assets. 

How  a  city  family  managed  a  farm,  J.  H.  Abnold  ( U,  8.  DepU  Agr.^  Farm- 
er$*  Bui.  4S2,  pp,  28,  figs,  7).— This  points  out  how  a  ftimily  without  previoua 
experience  or  special  training,  by  following  systematically  the  ordinary  crop- 
ping system  and  methods  of  tillage,  succeeded  in  solving  the  probl^n  of  making 
a  living,  building  a  home,  and  educating  the  children.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant social,  economic,  and  teclmical  farm  problems  worked  out  were  those 
dealing  with  fkrm  labor,  the  household,  the  training  of  children  in  responsi- 
bllity  in  management,  and  the  carrying  on  of  farm  work  in  a  way  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  normal  social  life  and  of  cultivated  intellectual  tastes. 

A  diary  and  a  financial  record  were  kept  on  this  farm  for  17  years  and  the 
data  given  are  based  on  these  recorda 

Two  institute  workers  and  their  farm  homes,  D.  H.  Knowlton  (Affr.  of 
Maine,  1909,  pp.  66-7S). — An  account  of  the  practical  working  of  two  successful 
farms,  showing  the  Idnd  of  crops  grown,  the  acreage,  and  the  yield  of  each,  and 
demonstrating  the  practicability  of  raising  live  stock  in  connection  with  the 
farm. 

Profitable  farming  in  southern  Wisconsin,  R.  E.  Robests  (Ann.  Rpt.  Wis. 
Bd.  Agr,,  1910,  pp,  84^-356). — ^The  author  discusses  the  problem  of  building  up 
and  maintaining  soil  fertility  the  necessity  of  conserving  farm  manures,  and 
the  mistake  of  selling  hay  and  roughage  with  the  idea  that  it  pays  better  than 
feeding  it  out  upon  the  f^rm.  He  argues  that  under  conditions  where  labor  is 
scarce  intensive  farming  should  be  practiced  rather  than  extensive.  Hie  impor- 
tance of  system  in  every  department  of  fkrm  work  is  emphasized,  showing  that 
the  successful  farmer  of  the  future  must  necessarily  farm  more  intelligently. 
He  suggests  that  a  permanent  and  profitable  ^stem  of  farming  may  be  best 
developed  by  keeping  enough  live  stock  of  a  high  grade  to  profitably  consume 
the  farm  products,  yielding  a  good  profit  in  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish- 
ing a  by-product  to  build  up  and  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  land. 

Agriculture  (Ann.  Rpt.  Comr,  Agr.,  Com.  and  Indus.  8.  O.,  7  (1910),  pp.  2S- 
57). — ^The  report  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
industry  in  South  Carolina  for  the  last  decade,  referring  particularly  to  9  of 
the  leading  crops  of  the  State,  giving  comparative  tables  showing  acreage,  pn^ 
duction,  yield  per  acre,  and  value  of  product;  and  the  acreage,  production, 
value,  cost  of  producing,  and  net  profit  of  the  trucking  industry  in  the  Charles- 
ton district  tfbm  July,  1909,  to  July,  1910. 

The  average  yield  in  com  for  the  entire  State  was  Increased  from  8.9  bu.  per 
acre  in  1906  to  18.5  bu.  per  acre  in  1910.    The  wheat  crop  in  1907  amounted  to 
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a  little  more  tlian  2,500,000  bu.  and  in  1910  to  4,983,000  bo.  The  oat  production 
per  acre  increased  from  10.54  bu.  In  1906  to  21  bu.  in  1910. 

The  total  value  of  agricultural  products  in  1900  is  shown  to  be  $51,324,000, 
whereas  in  1910,  omitting  the  fruit,  trucl^ing  and  live-stock  industries,  melon 
growing,  and  all  minor  divisions,  the  value  had  increased  to  $144,169^200. 

The  significance  of  agricultural  soil  in  Germany  and  the  yield  from  1885 
to  1910,  H.  Dade  {Miti,  Deut,  Landxo.  GeseU.,  25  {1910),  No.  50,  pp.  722- 
72i), — ^The  author  points  out  the  significance  of  agricultural  advancement  in 
Germany  and  the  income  obtained  from  1885  to  1910.  Tables  are  given  showing 
the  proportion  of  landowners,  renters,  overseers,  laborers,  etc.,  in  relation  to 
the  agricultural  population,  the  relative  size  of  the  fkrms,  and  the  number  of  the 
agricultural  population  for  each  size. 

Division  of  estates  and  the  migration  from  the  land,  E.  Langenbeck  (MUU 
Deut.  Landtc.  OeseU.,  26  (1911),  No.  10,  pp.  ii^i2i )  .—This  article  discusses  at 
length  the  tendency  toward  the  division  of  estates  in  certain  sections  of  Ger- 
many and  the  migration  of  the  agricultural  classes  to  the  large  industrial 
centers. 

The  agricultural  association  and  its  value  to  the  Philippine  farmer,  B.  A. 
CoDDiNGTON  {PhUippine  Agr.  Rev.  [English  Ed.],  S  (1910),  No.  12,  pp.  715- 
725). — ^The  author  points  out  the  social,  educational,  and  economic  advantages 
of  agricultural  organizations  of  farmers  in  the  several  spheres  of  farm  life  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  showing  what  has  been  done  by  such  organizations  in 
other  countries  and  at  the  same  time  the  lack  of  success  thus  far  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, which  he  attributes  to  the  lack  of  commercial  confid^ce  on  the  part 
of  the  people  not  only  in  strangers  but  also  in  their  own  countrymen  and 
neighbora 

[Agricultural  organizations  and  the  cooperative  movement]  (Intemat. 
Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Econ.  and  Boc.  Intel.,  1  (1910),  No.  2,  pp.  XF-f 
28S). — This  Is  a  continuation  of  the  series  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p. 
591).  The  data  here  given  deal  with  conditions  In  Grermany,  Austria,  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Italy,  Portugal,  Norway,  Sweden,  Rou- 
mania,  Holland,  and  Switzerland. 

[Agricultural  organizations  and  the  cooperative  movement]  (Intemat. 
Inst.  Agr.  [Rome],  Bui.  Bur.  Econ.  and  Boc.  Intel.,  1  (1910),  No.  S,  pp.  ZF-j- 
400). — ^This  is  also  a  continuation  of  the  series  noted  above,  dealing  with  con- 
ditions in  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Cuba,  British  India,  France,  Italy,  and 
Great  Britain. 

The  report  also  discusses  more  fully  the  rec«it  law  in  France  for  Individual 
credit  for  long  periods  on  behalf  of  small  rural  properties.  It  is  contended  that 
this  law  establishes  very  lmi)ortant  principles  upon  the  subject  and  will  tend 
to  improve  the  social  and  economical  condition  of  the  peasant  class  and  encour- 
age them  to  remain  on  the  farm. 

Agricidtural  societies,  J.  Long  (Dairy,  2S  (1911),  No.  265,  p.  7).— A  list  is 
given  of  the  various  societies  which  are  connected  with  agriculture  and  allied 
industries  In  Great  Britain,  as  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  It  is 
summarized  as  including  871  agricultural  chambers  and  clubs,  240  live  stock  and 
show  societies,  and  231  agricultural  cooperative  societies.  "There  are  now 
32  agricultural  credit  societies  in  England  and  Wales,  all  of  which  are  able  to 
borrow  from  nonmembers  under  the  Act  of  1898.  There  are  also  155  societies 
whose  object  Is  to  provide  small  holdings  and  allotments  to  their  members. 
Again,  there  are  100  agricultural  cooperative  societies  which  purchase  manures, 
feeding  stuffs,  seeds,  and  other  materials,  and  sell  to  their  members.  Among 
them  are  dairy,  poultry,  and  egg  societiea  Cattle  insurance  societies  number 
61,  of  which  21  are  in  Lincolnshire.    Horses  are  the  object  of  Insurance  in 
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only  2  societies,  pigs  In  32,  and  cattle  In  23.  There  are,  In  addition,  20  sodettea 
of  a  more  general  character,  11  c«itral  cooperative  societies,  12  horse-breeding. 
22  cattle-breeding,  26  sheep-breeding,  and  6  pig-breeding  societies,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, 82  poultry  and  12  dairy  societies." 

Historical  r^som^  of  works  on  agricultural  statistics  in  Spain,  J.  de  Aecx 
{Bol.  Agr.  T6c,  y  Econ,,  S  (1911),  No.  25,  pp.  75-66).— This  report  gives  a  history 
of  agricultural  statistics  in  Spain  from  1748  to  the  pres«it  time. 

Crop  Beporter  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Statu.  Crop  Reporter,  13  (1911),  >'o. 
^.  Pl>.  9-16). — This  gives  statistics  of  the  average  value  per  head  of  fann 
animals  In  the  United  States,  the  farm  value  of  Important  crops,  condition  of 
the  wheat  crop  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  1907-1910,  the 
monthly  receipts  of  eggs  and  poultry  In  the  chief  markets  of  the  United  States, 
a  summarized  statement  of  the  monthly  interior  movement  of  farm  products, 
Imports  and  exports  of  animals  and  animal  products  during  1909  and  1910,  and 
the  average  farm  price  of  horses  and  cattle  In  the  United  States,  1867-1911. 

Crop  Beporter  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  8tatis.  Crop  Reporter,  13  (1911),  No. $, 
pp.  i7-i&4).— Statistics  and  notes  on  the  condition  and  acreage  of  crops  In  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  the  ftirm  values  and  range  of  prices  of 
agricultural  products,  the  monthly  receipts  of  eggs  and  poultry  in  the  United 
States,  the  average  wages  of  farm  labor  (male)  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
tonnage  of  farm  products  carried  on  railways  In  the  United  States.  1905-1900 
are  presented. 

AOBICmTUEAL  ESTTCATIOV. 

Asrricultural  education:  National  Education  Association — State  and  other 
teachers'  associations,  B.  M.  Davis  (El.  School  Teacher,  10  (1910),  No.  9,  pp. 
U4-452). --The  author  deals  in  a  historical  way  with  the  developmait  of  inter- 
est In  agricultural  education  In  the  National  Education  Association,  showing 
tliat  It  was  not  considered  as  a  separate  subject,  except  in  connection  with  the 
agricultural  colleges,  until  1893,  when  the  association  held  its  meeting  in  con- 
nection with  the  International  CJongress  of  Education  and  a  paper  on  agri- 
cultural education  was  read  by  a  Russian  delegate.  Subsequently  It  appear? 
that  Interest  In  this  subject  has  increased  rapidly. 

In  referring  to  the  work  of  the  state  and  interstate  teachers'  associations, 
the  author  finds  that  agricultural  education  began  to  receive  att^tion  from 
these  associations  at  about  the  same  time  that  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion became  actively  interested  in  it 

Shall  theoretical  and  practical  agriculture  and  the  physical  development 
of  childhood  be  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  city  public  schoolsf  A  B. 
Stickney  (8t.  Paul,  Minn.,  1910,  pp.  16,  pis.  7,  dgms.  2). — ^The  author  reviews 
changes  in  the  Industrial  ccmditlons  which  have  greatly  reduced  opportunities 
for  the  Industrial  employment  of  children,  and  reconmiends  not  only  industrial 
courses  but  also  agricultural  courses  for  city  children.  He  believes  that  these 
would  contribute  to  the  physical  development  of  children.  As  clialrman  of  a 
cltlz<H)s*  committee  to  plan  a  compreh^islve  system  of  parks  for  the  city  ot 
St.  Paul,  he  has  drawn  plans  for  a  "  composite  agricultural  school  and  physical 
development  park,*'  and  these  plans  are  Illustrated  and  briefly  described. 

Agriculture  and  nature  study  for  rural  schools,  H.  W.  Hochbauk  (State 
Norm.  School.  Colo.  Bui.,  10.  ser..  No.  5,  pp.  U,  figs.  «^).— This  bulletin  Is  de- 
voted to  rural  school  Improvement  and  discusses  why  rural  schools  are  often 
inefficient,  the  need  of  redirecting  the  work  of  tpe  rural  school,  the  alms  In 
teaching  nature  study  and  agriculture,  and  the  training  of  rural  school-teachers. 
Outlines  are  given  for  teacher-training  work  in  nature  study,  elementary  agrl- 
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culture,  school  gardening,  outdoor  art,  plant  production,  soils  and  crops  of  the 
farm,  animals  of  the  farm,  dairy  industry  and  poultry  husbandry,  horticulture 
on  the  farm,  the  fkrm  home,  rural  sociology,  and  the  rural  school,  as  well  as 
outlines  hi  nature  study  and  agriculture  for  both  the  lower  and  upper  grades 
arranged  according  to  seasons. 

Practical  methods  of  approach  suggrested  for  teaehinff  agriculture  in 
seliools,  E.  Hyatt  {Indus,  and  Agr.  Ed.  iCal.]j  Bui.  2,  pp,  8,  figs.  ^).— Specific 
susgestions  are  given  for  connecting  the  school  work  with  (1)  harvesting  fruit 
crops,  (2)  school  gardens,  and  (3)  boys'  and  girls*  agricultural  club& 

The  soil,  R.  H.  Embebsoit  (Univ.  Mo.  Bui.,  10  (1909),  No.  10,  pp.  8,  fig.  1).— 
Six  elementary  lessons  on  soils,  with  a  few  simple  practicums,  are  giv^L  The 
lessons  relate  to  the  formation  and  kinds  of  soils,  soil  texture,  soil  tilth,  and 
moisture  in  soils. 

Ten  lessons  on  the  study  of  Indian  com,  M.  F.  Muxbb  and  R.  H.  Embebson, 
iUniv.  Mo.  Bui.  [1909],  pp.  20,  figs.  8). — In  these  lessons,  prepared  for  use  in 
public  schools,  the  authors  treat  of  the  history  and  uses  of  Indian  com  and  give 
Boggestions  for  the  study,  judging,  and  testing  of  com,  and  reasons  for 
cultivating  it 

Com:  The  American  cereal,  D.  W.  Wobkino  (W.  Va.  School  Agr.,  1  (1911), 
No.  S,  pp.  42-62,  figs.  iO).— This  deals  with  the  history  and  importance  of  com, 
types  of  com,  the  seed  of  the  com  plant,  plans  for  a  com  show,  and  suggestions 
for  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  including  a  constituticm  and  a  helpful  bibliography. 

Directions  for  selecting  com  for  exhibition,  W.  D.  Hubd  (Facia  for  Farmers 
[Mass.  Agr.  Col.],  1  (1910),  No.  1,  pp.  4). — Suggestions  are  given  for  improving 
the  quality  of  com  by  field  selection,  selecting  exhibits  and  preparing  them  for 
the  com  show,  and  Judging  com  by  means  of  the  score  card. 

A  study  of  cattle,  B.  H.  Embebson  (Univ.  Mo.  Bui,  12  (1911),  No.  4,  pp. 
16,  figs.  8). — Information  is  given  concemlng  the  origin  of  domestic  cattle,  the 
principal  beef  and  dairy  types  and  their  conformation,  and  the  importance  of 
live  stock  on  the  fkrm. 

The  horse,  R.  H.  Embebsoit  (Univ.  Mo.  Bui,  10  (1910),  No.  11,  pp.  8,  figs. 
4). — ^Data  concerning  the  origin  of  horses  and  the  principal  breeds  in  the  heavy 
and  light  classes  are  given,  with  brief  mention  of  ponies,  donkeys,  and  mules. 

Sewing,  Bessdb  W.  Bibdsall  and  Loba  B.  Able  ( Winthrop  Norm,  and  Indus. 
Col.  S.  C.  Bui,  2  (1908),  No.  2,  pp.  31,  pis.  5).— Directions  and  iUustrations  are 
given  for  elementary  stitches,  seams,  hems,  gathering,  bands  and  fastenings, 
plackets,  darning  and  patching,  ornamental  stitches,  embroidery  and  lace,  and 
applied  work. 

The  school  museum  in  its  relation  to  geography  and  commerce,  G.  R. 
TooTUAKEB  (Philadelphia:  PhUa.  Museums,  pp.  27,  figs.  6,  map  1). — In  this 
pamphlet  suggestions  for  teachers  are  given  on  the  use  of  specimens  and  illus- 
trative material,  largely  agricultural,  in  teaching  geography  and  mathematica 

Industrial  contest  for  Minnesota  boys  and  girls,  1910,  G.  F.  Howabd 
(Univ.  Minn.,  Dept.  Agr.,  Ext.  Bui  S,  1910,  pp.  24,  figs.  5). — Suggestions  are 
made  for  organizing  such  contests,  and  the  plans  of  the  Minnesota  School  of 
Agriculture  for  promoting  this  work,  l)eglnning  in  April,  1911,  are  given. 

Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  Conference  on  Agricultural  Education. — 
School  and  home  gardens  (Mass.  Agr.  Col,  Dept.  Agr.  Ed.  Circ.  10,  1910,  pp. 
30,  figs.  4,  dgms.  2). — The  papers  on  school  and  home  gardens  presented  at  this 
conference  are  included  in  this  pamphlet  They  include  the  following:  Coor- 
dinations Between  Garden  Work  and  Nature  Work  and  Book  Work,  by  G.  L. 
Green ;  How  Agriculture  Put  New  Life  Into  a  Rural  School,  Ethel  H.  Nash ; 
The  Story  of  Pinehurst  Gardener's  Club,  Aaron  Green ;  Rural  School  and  Home 
Gardens  During  the  Summer,  Elizabeth  Hill;   Gardening  in  the  Schools  of 
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Springfield,  Fannie  A.  Stebblns;  Home  Gardens  of  the  Worcester  Pobllc 
Schools,  Edna  R.  Thayer ;  and  Some  Suggestions  for  Beginning  Garden  Work, 
W.  B.  Hart 

A  list  of  books  on  school  and  home  gardens  and  of  other  publications  by  tlie 
department  of  agricultural  education  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
is  appended. 

A^coltoral  fair  associations  and  their  ntilization  in  agricoltnial  ednca- 
tion  and  improTement,  J.  Hamilton  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Ojjtce  Bofpt,  8tas,  Ore 
109,  pp.  25).— This  circular  gives  the  result  of  an  extended  study  of  the  condi- 
tions of  county  fairs  in  the  various  States,  and  contains  numax)U8  suggestioiiB 
in  detail  as  to  methods  of  increasing  their  usefuhiess  for  the  betterment  of  edn- 
cational,  social,  and  economic  conditions  in  rural  communitie&  These  sugges- 
tions relate  to  the  management  of  the  fair,  exhibits.  Judging,  the  allotment  ci 
space,  demonstrations,  contests,  entertainments  and  amusements,  concessioiis, 
and  other  important  detaila  An  appendix  contains  a  suggested  form  of  organi- 
sation. 

Fanners'  dubs  (Univ.  Minn.,  Dept.  Agr.,  Bmt.  Bui.  i,  1910,  pp.  itf).— The 
possible  functions  of  such  clubs  and  their  value  in  cooperative  educatiooai 
endeavor  are  discussed,  and  a  suggestive  constitution  and  by-laws  are  given. 

List  of  books  for  a  farmer's  Ubrary  (Penn.  State  Col.,  Dept.  Agr.  Baet.  Ore. 
10,  pp.  4).— Lists  of  books  with  publishers  and  prices  are  givoi  on  general  agri- 
culture, agricultural  economics,  farm  equipment,  live  stock,  crops,  soils,  dairy- 
ing, general  horticulture,  and  special  topics.  These  lists  would  be  useful  to 
teachers  of  agriculture  in  high  schools. 

MISCELLAHEOITS. 

Twenty-first  Ahwh^i  Beport  of  Arizona  Station,  1910  (Arizona  8ta.  Bpt. 
1910,  pp.  961-402,  table  1,  flgi.  5).— This  contains  the  organization  list,  an  ad- 
ministrative report  by  the  director  on  the  work  and  publications  of  the  station, 
a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  and  departmental 
reports,  the  experimental  features  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  abstracted 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  together  with  determinations  of  the  solubility  of  copper 
sulphid  in  pure  water,  analyses  of  Salton  Sea  water,  and  discharge  measore- 
ments  of  the  Rillito  and  Santa  Cruz  rivers. 

Twenty-second  Annual  Beport  of  Illinois  Station,  1909  (Illinois  8ta.  BpL 

1909,  pp.  ii).— This  contains  lists  of  the  publications  of  the  station  since  its 
establishment  and  during  the  fiscal  year,  a  brief  statem^it  concerning  tbe 
principal  lines  of  work,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  aided  June 
ao,  1909. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Beport  of  Illinois  Station,  1910  (Illinois  8ta.  Rpt 

1910,  pp.  12). — ^Data  similar  to  the  above  are  reported  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1910. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Beport  of  New  York  Cornell  Station,  1910  (VevB 
York  Cornell  8ta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  LIV+498,  pi.  1,  figs.  222). —This  report,  wWd» 
is  not  intended  for  general  distribution,  contains  the  organization  list  of  tbe 
station,  a  report  of  the  president  of  the  university,  a  report  of  the  acting 
director  which  includes  brief  statements  of-  the  main  lines  of  work  of  tbe 
various  departments,  a  financial  statement  as  to  the  federal  funds  for  the  fisctl 
year  ended  June  30, 1910,  and  reprints  of  Bulletins  270-277  and  279-283. 

Twenty-eighth  Annual  Beport  of  New  York  State  Station,  1909  (Neto  Torlt 
State  Sta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  688,  pis.  91,  figs.  iO).— This  ccmtains  the  organization 
list  of  the  station,  a  financial  statement  for  the  federal  funds  for  the  fiscal  yetr 
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ended  June  90, 1900,  and  for  the  state  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September 
30,  1909,  reprints  of  Bolletlns  311-315,  317,  and  319-^21,  Technical  Bulletins 
9-12,  and  Circulars  10-12,  all  of  which  have  been  previously  noted,  a  list  of  the 
periodicals  received  by  the  station,  and  meteorological  observations  noted  on 
page       of  this  issue. 

Director's  report  for  1910,  W.  H.  Jobdan  (New  York  State  8ta.  Bui.  9S2, 
pp.  589-608).— TbUs  contains  the  organization  list  and  a  review  of  the  work  and 
publications  ot  the  station  for  the  year,  with  a  discussion  of  its  needs  and 
functiona 

Third  Annual  Beport  of  Dickinson  Subezperiment  Station,  1910,  L.  R. 
Waldbon  (North  Dakota  Sta.,  Rpt.  Dickinson  Suhsta.  1910,  pp.  85,  figs.  U, 
charts  10). — ^Thls  contains  the  organization  list  of  the  North  Dalcota  Station 
and  an  account  of  the  Dickinson  substation  for  1910.  The  experimental  work 
recorded  is  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Twenty-ninth  Annual  Beport  of  Ohio  Station,  1910  (Ohio  Sta.  Bui.  220, 
pp.  XXVII). — ^This  contains  an  announcement  concerning  the  work  of  the  sta- 
tion, the  organization  list,  a  report  of  the  board  of  control  containing  the  text 
of  the  act  of  1910  providing  for  the  establishment  of  county  experimental  farms, 
a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  and  a  report  of 
the  director  summarizing  the  work  of  the  station  during  the  year. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Beport  of  South  Carolina  Station,  1910  (South 
Carolina  Sta.  Rpt.  1910,  pp.  73,  figs.  S), — ^This  contains  the  organization  list  of 
the  station,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  and 
reports  of  the  director  and  heads  of  d^mrtments  on  the  work  of  the  station 
during  the  year,  the  experimental  features  of  which  are  abstracted  elsewhere 
In  this  issue.  Analyses  of  mucks,  ground  limestone,  oyster-shell  lime,  soot, 
and  of  several  soils  are  also  reported. 

B^ort  of  the  director  on  the  establishment  of  the  new  state  stations, 
H.  H.  Habbinoton  (Tewas  Sta.  Bui.  ISJi,  pp.  11). — ^An  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  substations  in  Texas  at  D^iton,  Fort  Worth,  Spur,  Lubbock,  Pecos, 
and  Beaumont,  and  of  the  expenditures  under  the  state  appropriaticm  for  the 
purpose. 

Press  bulletins  (Ohio  Sta.  BuU  220,  pp.  660-666) .—Repriats  of  press  bulle- 
tins on  the  following  subjects:  Harvest  mites,  "Jiggers"  or  "chiggers";  the 
mineral  elements  in  animal  nutrition ;  forage  crops  for  emergencies ;  the  need 
of  lime  on  southwestern  Ohio  soils;  purchasing  seeds  and  fruit  trees;  profits 
in  farm  poultry;  growing  the  best  varieties  of  com;  examining  seed  potatoes 
for  dry  rot;  Ohio  pastures;  the  blade  blight  or  yellowing  of  oats;  and  how  to 
fight  the  chinch  bug. 

Publications  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  (U,  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Div. 
Pubs.  Circ  17,  pp.  12). — ^The  publications  of  this  Office  available  for  distribu- 
tion by  the  Division  of  Publications  are  here  listed. 

Publications  of  the  Library  (U.  8.  Dept.  Apr.,  Div.  Puhs.  Circ.  18,  pp.  5).— 
The  publications  of  the  Library  available  for  distribution  by  the  Division  of 
Publications  are  here  listed. 
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Hawaii  Federal  Station. — The  recent  Territorial  legislature  appropriated 
$20,000  for  the  station  for  the  next  biennial  period,  to  be  used  chiefly  in  main- 
taining demonstration  farms  on  the  various  islands.  Three  of  these  farms  are 
already  in  operation,  one  on  Kauai  and  two  on  HawalL  Two  more  will  be 
established  on  Maui,  one  in  the  rubber  district  and  one  in  the  com  district,  witb 
possibly  an  additional  substation  in  the  Kona  district  of  Hawaii.  These 
demonstration  farms  will  enable  the  station  to  carry  on  experiments  witb 
nearly  all  of  the  important  crops  in  localities  which  are  especially  suited  to 
them.  Attention  will  be  given  chiefly  to  cotton,  com,  taro,  bananas,  pine- 
apples, rubber,  coffee,  legumes,  and  a  few  garden  vegetables,  and  to  the  soil 
conditions  and  insect  pests  affecting  these  crops. 

It  is  expected  that  sufficient  funds  will  be  available  to  build  a  propagating 
house  and  horticultural  laboratory  during  the  coming  year. 

Xaiuas  College  and  Station. — Recent  appointments  include  M.  M.  Sherman,  of 
Crawford,  to  the  board  of  regents^  A.  H.  Leidigh  in  charge  of  the  crops  work 
of  the  department  of  agronomy,  and  O.  E.  Millar  as  assistant  in  soil  analysis. 

Minnesota  Station. — H.  B.  Scammell  has  been  appointed  assistant  entomolo- 
gist, and  has  entered  upon  his  duties. 

Xissonri  TTniverslty  and  Station. — The  three  special  trains  sent  out  this  sprhig 
covered  2,640  miles,  with  512  addresses  to  93,800  people.  The  train  over  the 
Wabash  liailroad  was  visited  by  35,000  people  in  three  days.  A  special  teacher 
was  employed  to  address  school  children  above  the  flfth  grade,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  over  10,000  were  reached  in  this  way. 

R.  O.  Bishop  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  chemistry. 

Nebraska  TTniverslty  and  Station. — ^A.  B.  Davisson,  principal  of  the  school  of 
agriculture  since  its  establishment,  died  April  13.  O.  L.  Sponsler  has  been 
added  to  the  station  staff,  vice  F.  J.  Phillips,  deceased. 

Hew  Xexioo  College  and  Station. — ^A  department  of  extension  work  has  been 
established,  \s]l  charge  of  H.  H.  Schntz,  now  assistant  agronomist 

Dr.  J.  H.  S<)uires,  of  the  department  of  agronomy,  has  resigned  to  engage 
in  commercial  work,  to  take  effect  July  1.  E.  G.  Wooton,  of  the  departments 
of  botany,  biology,  and  geology,  has  also  resigned,  to  take  effect  on  the  same 
date,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  H.  S.  Hammond,  at  present  assistant  professor 
of  biology.  J.  W.  Rigney,  a  student  assistant  in  the  department  of  horticulture, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  that  department  for  special  work  on  the  codling 
moth  and  Irish  potatoes.  A  series  of  experiments  is  to  be  undertaken  to 
determine  the  effect  of  electric  lights  on  the  codling  moth. 

Cornell  TTniverslty  and  Station. — G.  A.  Crabb,  of  the  department  of  soil  tech- 
nology, has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  this  Department 

Bhode  Island  College  and  Station. — ^A  State  appropriation  of  $1,000  has  l>een 
granted  for  additional  work  in  the  college  extension  d^)artment  El  F.  South- 
wick  has  resigned  as  assistant  in  agronomy  in*  the  station. 

West  Virginia  Station. — F.'E.  Brooks,  associate  entomolc^st,  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  this  Department 
800 
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fur-bearing,  opportunities  for  rearing 75 

growth  at  pasture 174 

IdentlflcaUon,  bibliography 771 

immunisation  against  glanders 83 

poisonous  fungi...  384 

inspection  In  Saxony 670 

large  game,  raising,  U.S.D.A 453 

of  antiquity,  treatise 75 

pug-fsced,  history 877 

pure-bred,  certification,  U.S.D.A 878 

rabid,  blood  of. 283 

small ,  respiration  apparatus  for  study ...  174 

solid-hoofBd,  polydactylism  In 178 

sputum  sampler  for,  description 84 

suppurative  conditions  in,  immunisation  282 

lofdiaeasesby 280 


Animals— Continued.  Page. 

transportation  of 470 

tropical,  parasites  of 760 

vehicles  of  transport,  disinfection 281 

wild,  new  Heematosoa  affecting 161 

(See  aito  Live  stock.  Cattle,  Sheep,  etc.) 

Anisolabis,  host  of  HymenoUpit  dimMtOa 564 

AnitatavirgiiUentittiioXes 558 

Anjan  forests,  formation  and  care 540 

Ankylostomiasis,  meiostagmin  reaction  with .  780 

il  nomoZa  ooriaiM,  life  history 758 

A  wma  ekerifnola,  grafting  experiments,  P.  R .  148 

spp.,  pollination  experiments 341 

Anopheles,  hibernation  in  China 60 

AnopheUt  pseudopvncHpennit,  notes 661 

spp.,  control  in  California 356 

New  York  City...  250 

relation  to  malaria 60 

Ant,  Argentine,  notes,  Conn.State 750 

prevalence  in  Cape  Colony . .  55 

studles,Cal 167 

Colorado,  notes,  U.8.D. A 167 

conflicts,  paper  on 558 

large  red  harvester,  notes,  Aris 740 

Antelopes,    host    of    MuUkepi    muUicept, 

U.8.D.A 87 

polydactylism  in 576 

relation  to  sleeping  sickness. 586 

Antettiaanehorago,  Tiotes 57 

ilflOice^HaciUafti,  analyses 760 

Anthocyanin,  formation  and  destruction  in 

plants 328 

ArUhonamiugrandia.  (^ee  Cotton-boll  weevil.) 

ilntiU»fomettasttZbBn.sp.,  description 47 

Anthoxanthum  as  affected  by  ultraviolet 

rays 328 

Anthrax— 

and  helminthiasis  in  a  horse 302 

bacOlus,  organism  resembling 480 

vinilency  tests 83 

bacteriological  diagnosis  of. 83 

in  cows,  diagnosis 184 

Infection  in  birds,  studies  and  bibliog- 
raphy   787 

meiostagmin  reaction  with 780 

prevalence  In  Cape  Colony 470 

symptomatic    (See  Blackleg.) 

AtUkreniutferbaid,  notes 454 

ArUkurtum  sp.,  assimilation  of  nitrogen  by  . .  20 

Anticharbon  vaccination,  studies 83 

Antiformln,  bactericidal  value 483 

Antimony,  absorption  by  milk 581 

Antiprotease  from  yeast  press  juice 411 

Antirrhinums,  history,  culture,  and  uses 643 

Antiserums,  investigations 301 

Antlers,  growing  tissues,  studies 476 

Ants  and  their  guests. 06 

destructive  to  codling  moth,  U.S.D.A..  266 

Injurious  to  cacao 354 

cartridge  shells,  Conn.State.  750 

of  northern  Colorado,  studies. 350 

remedies 360 

white.    (See  Termites.) 
AonUUdla  auranUL    (See  Orange  scale.) 
Apateticue  (Poditue)  marginiventritt  notes, 

U.8.D.A 635 

ApatlnsB,  revision 63 

Aphanlptera,  bibliography 557 
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ilpkaiiofiiyeetZinritylziJarknis  to  gugar  beets..  248 

Apkdinutdkupidit,  stu^n. 461 

Aphldldse,  notes 57 

of  southern  California 6S0 

ilp]k<odkjB(a  m/ipes,  notes,  Conn. State 750 

AphU  gottypH.    (See  Cotton  aphis  ani  Melon 
ai^.) 
pomi-maii.    {See  Apple  aphis.) 

MttttrUtt  notes 667 

Aifliis,  woolly,  notes,  Ariz 74ft 

Aphthous  feytf.    {See  Foot«nd-moath  dis- 
ease.) 

Aphycut9tomaekotu»,noXai,yid 658 

Apiaries,  inspection,  Conn.8tate 74ft 

Apiculture,  notes,  Can 456 

{See  alio  Bees.) 
Apit  meUi/era.    {See  Bees.) 

ilponMcynaspp.,  life  history 758 

Apoplexy  in  winter-fed  iamlM,  studies,  N.Y. 

Cornell 688 

parturient.    (5ce  MUk  fever.) 

Appalachian  Forest  Reserve  Act 496 

Apple- 
aphis,  rosy,  remedies,  Conn.State 750 

woolly,  notes,  Can 465 

bitter  pit,  studies 48,155 

iot,studie8 348 

black  spot,  treatment 665 

brandy,  manufacture 216 

butter,  adulteration  and  misbranding, 

U.S.D.A 464 

canker,  notes 460 

caterpillar,  red-humped,  notes 658 

crown  gall,  studies,  U.S.D.A 249 

disease  resembling  potato  leaf  roll 47 

diseases,  notes,  Mass 245 

studies 744 

Me 745 

treatment 447,645,653 

Conn.State 653 

Ohio 644 

U.S.D.A 260 

hairy  root,  studies,  U.S.D.A 249 

leaf  spot,  notes 165 

leaves,  mineral  content,  studies. 831 

maggot,  notes.  Can 465 

membraclds,  studies  and  bibliography, 

N.Y.State 656 

mildew,  treatment 156 

orchards,  fertilizer  experiments,  Mass —  241 

renewal 645 

spraying,  Nebr 768 

tillage  V.  sod  mulch  in,  U.S. 

D.A 93 

scab,  notes 742 

treatment 45,450,666 

Ohio 644 

sooty  blotch,  occurrence  In  England 450 

tree  borer,  bronze,  notes,  Mont 266 

Apples— 

as  affected  by  arsenate  of  lead 750 

Bordeaux  mixture.  Mass. .  263 

N.J...  156 

lime-sulphur  mixtures ....  745 

Ben  Davis  group,  studies.  Mass 240 

blooming  dates 340 

Nev 442 


Apples— Continued. 

dder,  methods  of  drying 215 

crab.    (See  Grab  apples.) 

onltnrs  in  Ohio,  Ohio 644 

Feons]rlvania,  Pa 642 

Rhodelsland 645 

distance  experiments,  Can 441 

ferUlIser  experiments 6tt 

fbr  export 211 

grafting  experiments,  8.C 738 

handling  lor  market 40 

Influence  of  seeds  on  ripeoing  process 340 

Insects  affecting 646,664 

new  variety,  description. Ml 

notes,  P.R HJ 

packing  fer  market,  N.H S«2 

plant  lloe  affecting.  Me 7SB 

protection  against  rodeats 545 

score  card  for 149 

termites  affecting 56 

variation  in,  investigations.  Mass 2U 

varieties- 
Can 4« 

Pa 642 

ferOermany GC3 

Massachusetts 149 

Middle  Atlantic  States,  U.S.D.A.  441 

the  home  orchard,  Mich 149 

Victoria. 644 

resistant  to  bitter  pit 48 

canker 450 

yield  as  affected  by  planting  distances...  149 

Apricot  disease,  new,  studies 48 

Apricots,  crown  gaU  affecting,  U.S. D.A. 249 

dried,  misbranding,  U.8.  D. A m 

pear  blight  affecting....'. 451 

termites  affecting 163 

.^procte  n.  spp.,  descriptions 88 

Araekii  kfpogeOf  yields 35 

Arachnida,  bibliography 161,557 

Araneads,  studies  and  bibllogn4>hy 63 

Arbor  day  In  the  Philippines 389 

Arbutin  in  pear  leaves 31 

studies 138 

ilrfrttftts  nwiKlestf,  parasitism 57 

Arctianse  of  Japan 356 

ilraea  ea(seJI«,  bud  rot  affecting 351 

ilr^nicola  piscotorufn,  notes 316 

Argentine  ant.    (See  Ant,  Argentine.) 

Aiginin,  oooorreDce  in  SoZcttts  sdvUt 13 

moshrooms 686 

BOOS 04 

U.S.D.A 303 

^r<sltfa  ttfilptvfiilt,  analyses 371 

Arizona  Station,  financial  statement 796 

report  of  director 798 

ArmillariamelUat  notes 46,164,748 

Army  rations,  discussion 68 

worm,  notes 464 

ArTibaUagia(t)  malefactor,  notes 661 

Arsenic,  oocorrenoe  in  various  substanoes...  409 

use  in  treatment  of  surra 393 

Arsenical  dips  fbr  cattle  ticks 679 

ilr<eml«iaeaU/oni<ca,  gall  insect  affecting 664 

Artesian  basin  of  San  Luis  Valley 128 

Arthritis  deformans,  chronic,  in  horses 281 

Arthropods,  blood-saoking,  of  Jamaica 168 
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Artichokes,  anatomy,  studies 30 

fertilizer  experiments 640 

A  rum  maculatum,  hydrocjranic  acid  in 431 

Aafetida,  misbranding,  U.S.D.A 171 

^•eaH«  2«iii6rtcoJdM,  oocorrenoe  in  pigs 391 

Atcoehjfta  lappx,  description 346 

n.  spp.,  descriptions 346 

fuerctuMids  n.  sp . ,  description 251 

Aaeogaster  carpocapiXf  notes,  v. 8.D. A 256 

Asoomycetes,  sexual  and  taxonomio  studies.  28 

Aacalase  in  horse  chestnuts 215 

Ash  bark  bacterial  disease,  notes 246 

determination  in  sugars  and  sirups 214 

posts,  durability,  Ohio 644 

translocation  in  leaves 331 

A3opia,  host  of  Hpmenoleph  dimintUa 564 

Asparagin,  effect  on  bacteria  in  soils 326 

formation  in  plants 629 

in  root  tubercles  of  Vidafaba 229 

Asparagus- 
beetle,  parasitism,  Mass 255 

prevalence  in  Massachusetts,Mass.  254 

composition 509 

culture  experiments 544 

fertilizer  experiments 640 

Mass 233 

forcing,  treatise 644 

roots,  analyses 510 

variety  resistant  to  rust 544 

AsiMirtic  acid,  determination 514 

AsperffiUut— 

ni^«r  as  affected  by  iron 32,630 

notes .' 717 

ory2«,  notes 510,718 

spp.,  lipase  from 411 

relation  to  blind  staggers,  Kans 2S4 

studies 511 

Aspenila  as  affected  by  ultraviolet  rays 328 

Asphaltic  oil,  use  as  a  wood  preservative 549 

A^pidiottu  destructor,  notes 57,255 

pemicUmts,    (See  San  Jos6  scale.) 

sp.,  notes,  Mont 255 

Aspirin,  absorption  by  milk 581 

Asses,  hybridization 76 

Association  of— 

American  Agricultural  Colleges— 

and  Experiment  Stations 1, 108, 599 

U.S.D.A...  93 

Farmers' Institute  Workers 1 

Feed  Control  Officials 1,98 

Official  Agricultural  Chemists 1,196 

U.S.D.A..  514 

Seed  Analysts 1,97 

Aster,  woody,  destructive  to  sheep 298 

Aaterocowut  mpcoides,  studies 390 

Asterolecanium  of  Ceylon 250 

AaUroUeanhim  piutulans,  injurious   in  To- 
bago   255 

Asters,  Fusarium  disease  of. 52 

gall  midges  affecting 58 

Astrelbe  trUicoides,  notes,  Tex 333 

Athletes,*diet  of 467 

Atmograph,  description 187 

Atmosphere,  circulation,  studies,  U.S.D.A...  126 
Atmospho-ic— 

absorption,  studies  and  bibliography, 

U.S.D.A 16 


Page. 
Atmospheric— Continued. 

circulation,  studies,  U.S.D.A 312 

pressure.    (5ee  Barometric  pressure.) 
temperature.    (See  Temperature.) 

Atriplex  vesicaria,  analyses 371 

Atropin,  resemblance  to  beriberi  poison 67 

Aucuba  leaves  as  affected  by  heat 139 

Aujeszky's  disease,  studies 780 

Aulacaspispentagona,  notes 55,454 

Aurora   borealis,    method    of    measuring, 

U.S.D.A 312 

Auto-enterectomy  in  the  bitch,  paper  on 285 

A  utographa  braetiae,    (See  Cabbage  iooper. ) 

Automobile  v.  horse  and  wagon  travel,  cost. .  288 

Avocados,  culture  in  southern  California 642 

disease  affecting,  P.  R 147 

Azalea  <ndica  diseases,  treatment 252 

insects  affecting 252 

A toUa  caroliniana,  nitrogen  assimilation  by . .  29 

sp.,  notes 562 

Azotobacter— 

as  affected  by  superphosphates,  Hawaii . .  224 

development,  studies 717 

fixation  of  nitrogen  by 431 

in  moor  soils,  Investigations 29 

mineral  needs  of 29 

occurrence  in  garden  soils 28 

peat  soils 621 

Azotobacter  ehroococcum^ 

culture  experiments 140 

fixation  of  nitrogen  by 229 

Baboock  glassware,  methods  of  calibration, 

Ind 77 

testing.  Mass 279 

test,  directions.  Mo 279 

investigations,  Ind 77 

reading.  Mass 279 

'  tester,  speed  experiments,  Ind  ....  78 

Bacilli,  colon,  in  flies,  examination  for 59 

BaeiUtte— 

dbortutt  relation  to  contagious  abortion . .  483 

acidi  urici  n.  sp.,  description 530 

addophilut  ttegomyim  n.  var. ,  description .  755 

amyJoiwrtM,  investigations 451 

bipolarie  eeptkue,  note&,^.l 589 

enttritidii, not&s 173 

erffffpeto/if,  organism  resembling 680 

/eJweptictM  n.  sp.  4  description 787 

tn^toTUventMn.sp.,  notes 552 

mycoides,  effect  on  bacteria  in  soils 327 

oleracex,  notes 648 

para/]rpfttM   fi,   bacteria    resembling  in 

horses 589 

prodigiosw,  variability  in 529 

pemdotuberculosie  vars.,  notes 388 

tolanaeearum,  notes 648 

spp.,  culture  experiments 140 

effect  on  galactans 368 

growth  in  colostral  milk 77 

notes 189,530 

organism  resembling 286 

r61e  of ,  in  plant  diseases 246 

studies 305,391 

and  bibliography 678 

virulenceof. 389 

tuMlif,  notes,  U.S.D.A 147 

«tt<pet(^«r,  investigatioos 390 
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BodOtM— Contlnoed. 

tuUejMicui,  Imniiintgation 284 

tuberculoiU.    (See  Tubercle  bacillus.) 

vUivorut,  notes M» 

Bacillus,  Koch's,  relation  to  cancer 184 

of  cow  manure,  culture  experiments  140 
Bacteria- 
aerobic,  activity  of,  measuring 327 

as  affected  by  nitrous  oxid 140 

decomposition  of  uric  acid  by 530 

determination  in  tomatocat8up,U.S.D.  A.  613 

disease-producing,  treatise 385 

fluorescent,  rOle  of,  in  plant  diseases 246 

garden  soil,  culture  experiments 140 

in  milk,  soOs,  water,  etc.    (5ee  Milk,  Soils, 
Water,  etc.) 

iron  and  sulphur,  notes 717 

migration  through  intestinal  walL 184 

mineral  needs  of 29 

nodule-forming,  investigations 326 

relation  to  higher  forms  of  life 717 

SoilfertiUty 22,529,621 

resembling  BaeUlut  erptipelatis  in  bovines 

and  fowls 680 

sources  of,  Cal 683 

Bacterial  precipitins,  relation  to  agglutinins .  778 

products,  government  control  of. . .  280 

Bacterins,  standardisation 385 

Bacteriology  of  milk,  U.S.  D.  A 275 

sour  milk 277,582,767 

review  of  literature 529 

soil  investigations 28 

treatise 184,384,529,717 

Baeteriutn— 

caleo-acdieumf  notes 530 

coU,  poisoning  due  to 173 

commune,  culture  exi>eriments 140 

^mmi«,  injurious  to  oranges 157 

laetit  airogeru*,  effect  on  citric  acid,  N.Y. 

State 278 

vieconu,  notes 477 

«iiaZf)a^«amm,  notes.  Miss 347 

odora/umn.sp.,  description 530 

ovUeplicus,  notes 485 

Ptfogenes  bovie  liquefacienSf  notes 785 

Mvaslanoi,  formation  of  ^-gluconic  acid  by.  701 

iolanacearumf  notes,  S.C 155 

spp.,  in  kumiss 478 

tumefacieiu,  notes 452,744 

Bagworms,  notes 58 

Bakery  fermentation,  studies 717 

Baking  powder,  examination 764 

injurious  substances  in 198 

Balloons,  use  in  meteorology,  U.S.D. A 126 

Bailotafatida,  atachyose  hi 121 

Bamboo  beetle,  remedies 662 

Philippine,   manuf^ture  of  paper 

from 415 

shot-borer,  remedies 662 

sprouts,  basic  constituents  of 701 

Banana  bacterial  disease,  description 250 

diseases,  studies 564 

flour,  analyses  and  use^ 170 

Bananas,  branch  dhnorphism  in,  U.S.D.A  . .  444 

culture  experiments 38,445 

dried,  analyses 267 

nutritive  value  and  digestibility. . .  267 


Bananas,  premature  ripening,  causes 99 

refrigeration  in  transit 546 

Bantam  hybrid,  description 577 

Bantams,  book 677 

Barberry,  Japanese,  insects  affecting.  Conn. 

State 739 

Barium  in  soils,  studies  and  bibUogn^ihy, 

U.S.D.A a 

Bark  beetles,  injurious  to  forests. 157 

note8,Can 4tf 

studies 78 

louse,    oyster-shelL    (See   Oyster4ben 

bark-louse.) 
weevils,    studies    and    bibliography, 

U.S.D.A 49 

Bariey— 

albumin  content,  relation  to  malting  vahtt  417 

analyses 122,708 

Colo 399 

awnless,  new  variety S3S 

culture  experiments 436,537 

Cal 637 

Nebr 725 

U.S.D.A 232 

in  the  South,  U.S.D.A S3S 

diseases,  treatment,  U.S.D.A 335 

extract,  relation  to  malting  value 437 

fertiliser  experiments 134,425,526,728 

Cal 638 

RJ 225 

Wyo 535 

food  assimilation  by 513 

for  pigs,  Colo 3B9 

grass,  take-all  affecting 5S1 

growth  as  affected  by- 
acids,  alkalis,  and  salts 630 

electricity 331,332 

salts. a 

sunshine  and  precipitation 16 

heredity  in 430 

insects  affecting 751 

U.S.D.A 335 

irrigation  experiments,  U.S.D.A 789 

kernel  weight,  relation  to  malting  value. .  437 

loose  smut,  treatment 316 

malting  value,  studies 437 

natural  crosses  of 72S 

production  in  Canada 35 

products,  analyses.  Conn.  State TBS 

protein  content,  relation  to  malting  value  437 

resistence  to  poisons 533 

respiration  during  germination... 69 

seeding  experiments,  Cal CSS 

Can 435 

Nebr 734 

smut  infection  experiments 617 

smuts,  life  histories  and  treatment. 46 

sprouts,  analyses 768 

statistics 598 

sulphiu- bleaching,  U.S.D.A 735 

varieties 34,142,235,731,733 

Can 432,435 

N.Dak 7» 

Nebr 1«,734 

S.Dak 334 

resistant  to  smut 647 

zooglcea  on  roots 4tf 
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Barnyard- 
grass,  notes,  Aris 731 

naoure— 

as  a  source  of  phosidioric  acid 321 

affected  by  climate  and  soil  condi- 
tions  *. 738 

changes  during  storage 022 

composition  as  affected  by  absorbents  622 

effect  on  nitrogen  content  of  soils 22 

quality  of  wheat 264 

soUfertility 423 

fertilising  value 424, 

436,440,542,622,641,716 

Can 432 

Mass 233,234,242 

N.Dak 727 

W.Va 716 

Ibss  of  nitrogen  from 425 

methods  of  analysis 526 

necessity  of  conserving 794 

storage  experiments 526 

transmission  of  smut  by 550 

use 225 

U.S.D.A 622 

in  orchards,  U.S.D.A 240 

winter  v.  spring  applications,  Mass . .  234 
Barometric  pressure  of  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion, variations,  U.S.D.A 312 

Bases,  absorbed,  determination  in  soils 130 

influence  on  plant  growth 230 

Basic  slag.    (Set  Fhosphatic  slag.) 

Basidiomyoetes.  cytology 28 

Basketworms,  notes 58 

Baths,  effect  on  animals 189 

Bats,  digestion  experiments 268 

Trypanotoma  vespertUionit  in 663 

Baukinia  venturti  n.  sp. ,  description 343 

Bean  anthracnose,  notes 742 

growing,  commercial,  U.S.D.A 294 

weevils,  notes,  U.S.D.A 665 

Beans,  analyses 367 

culture  experiments,  Arix 730 

East  African,  analyses 363 

fertilizer  experiments 34,132,134,640 

field ,  varieties 731 

Florida,  notes 35 

germination  experiments 729 

heredity  in 632 

horse,  fertilizing  value,  U.S.D.A 240 

varieties 732 

inoculation  experiments 531,629 

irrigation  experiments,  Ariz 727 

moth,  notes,  Tex 333 

natural  crosses  of 723 

rust  affecting.  Mass 245 

statistics 503 

sterilization  experiments,  U.S.D.A. . .  146 
velvet.    {See  Velvet  beans.) 
Bedbugs,  development  of  Trypanomnnalewisi 

in 662 

remedies 360 

studies 250.654 

fi€d«ttia  orcAJ/r/to,  notes,  Hawaii 655 

Bee  diseases,  notes,  P.R 162 

flies,  relation  to  flowers 562 

keeping  in  Indiana 654 

Ontario 63 
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Bee  keeping  in  Pennsylvania 255 

notes 476 

Beech  heartwood  disease,  notes 652 

high  forest,  in  France 42 

red,  yield  in  Saxony 549 

Beeches  as  affected  by  lead  arsenate,  Mass ...  253 

damaged,  saving  of. 244 

infection  experiments 52 

oak  Oldium  affecting 652 

Beef,  analyses 65 

and  yeastextraots,comparison,U.S.D.A.  265 

baby,  production  Mich 270 

chUled,  Reports  from  Australia 271 

chilling  and  preservation 271 

extract,  nutritive  value 168 

extracts,  studies  and  analyses 265 

fat,  process  for  rendering 613 

iron,  and  wine,  paper  on 199 

market  classes  and  grades,  111 60 

production,  Nebr 371 

in  the  Philippines 68 

quality  and  classification 362 

scrap,  analyses 672,768 

N.H 471 

digestibility.  Me 272 

Bees,  AfHcan,  treatise * 358 

castration,  studies,  and  bibliography. . .  354 

color  sense  of 563 

diseases  of 358,486 

injurious  to  bananas 554 

inspection  in  Indiana. 557 

notes 350 

of  Lesser  Antilles,  Bahamas,  and  Ber- 
mudas   350 

parthenogenesis  of,  bibliography 563 

pollination  of  sweet  peas  by 151 

queen,  nuclei  for  mating 758 

Rocky  Mountain,  studies 167 

swarming  habit,  cure 167 

wintering  exi>eriments,  Can 461 

Beet  chips,  dried,  analyses 369 

feeding  value 73 

leaf  drying  industry  in  Germany 768 

leaves,  feeding  value,  Mass 269 

storage 707 

pulp,  analyses 573 

Mass 260 

8.C 768 
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floret  sterility  in. 743 

floor.    (See  Floor. ) 

food  assimilation  by 543 

Posarium  diseases  affecting 448 

German,  stodies 567 

germination,  studies,  Kans 145 

grading  system,  description,  Kans. . .  145 

grain  development,  studies 37 

grass,  analyses 769 

seeds,  studies,  U.S.D.A 640 

yields,  N.Dak 726 

growing,  economic  importance  of 168 

growth  as  affected  by— 

dihydroxystearic  acid,  U.S.  D. A .  32 

electricity 332 

oxydases     and     metallic     com- 

poimds 532 

heredity  In,  Nebr 145 

Hessian  fly  affecting.  Ill 58 

history  of. 169 

India,  digestlblUty,  Me 272 

studies 639 

Industry  in  France,  bibliography 640 

insects  affecting 751 

Mo 237 

irrigation  experiments,  Nev 489 

loose  smat,  treatment 346 

methods  of  handling,  U.S.D.A 146 
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Wheat,  milling  tests. 667 

Cal 639 

Can 465 

N.Dak 67,263,726,760 

U.S.D.A 146 

Wash 567 

Wyo 535 

natural  crosses  of , 723 

Parafleld  seed,  studies 543 

production  In  Canada 35 

Roumania 88 

influence  of  seed  In. 160 

problemsof. 144 

products,  analyses. 568 

Conn.State 768 

Miss 768 

protection  by  snow,  N.Dak 726 

quality  and  o(HnposItlon 144 

as  affected  by  barnyard  ma- 
nure   264 

resistanoe  to  poisons 532 

respiration  as  affected  by  salts 328 

scab,  description  and  treatment 47 

seed,  distribution  in  South  Australia.  543 

score  card  for,  U.S.D.A 193 

seeding  experiments,  Cal 638 

Can 435 

N.Dak 726 

Nebr 724 

seedlings  as  affected  by  stimulants. .  138 

smut,  machine  for  treating,  Cal 639 

studies,  N.C 246 

treatment,  Cal 639 

Mo 237 

smuts,  description  and  treatment 46,47 

treatment,  Kans 153 

statistics 598 

sterilization  experiments,  U.S.D.A. .  146 

stinking  smut,  treatment 345 

take-all,  studies 551 

time  for  sowing,  Nebr 142 

varieties 34, 142, 

144, 145, 235, 728, 730, 731, 732, 735 

Cal 639 

Can 432,435 

Md 38 

Mo.... 237 

Nebr.. 724 

S.Dak 334 

resistant  to  rust 346 

smut 347 

wireworms  affecting.  Can « 455 

yellow  rust,  wintering-over 743 

yield  as  affected  by  precipitation 144 

time  of  sowing, 

Can 434 

factors  affecting 168 

yields,  error  in  determining 196 

methods  of  increasing 448 

Whey  butter,  methods  of  making 583 

manufactpre  of  milk  sugar  from 614 

*    pasteurization,  studies 79 

product,  adulteration  and  misbrand- 
ing, U.S.D.A 678 

utilization  for  dietetic  purposes 775 

Whisky,  labeling,  U.S.D.A 264 

misbranding,  U.S.D.A 171 

taxatfoninOhfo 171 
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Whiskies,  analyses,  N.Dak 262 

Whistling  in  hones,  treatment 787 

White  ants.    (5m  Termites.) 

diarrhea  in  chickens,  treatment 78S 

fly  greenhouse,  notes 252 

studies,  Fla 355 

grub,  injurious  to  potatoes,  Can 454 

scours,  notes 680,786 

Whitewash  formulas,  111 582 

Wild  oats,  culture  experiments,  Ariz 731 

Willows,  gall  midges  afecting 58 

insects  affecting,  Conn.State 750 

Wind  records  as  affected  by  high  buildings, 

U.S.D.A 312 

Wine,  adulteration    and    misbranding, 

U.8.D.A 667 

analyses 68,214,267,467 

by-products,  utilization 707 

fluorin  content,  studies 123 

Hochheimer,  misbrandhig,  U.S.D.A. .  567 

making  industry  in  Auvergne 41 

manufacture 414 

residue  and  molasses  mixture,  analy- 
ses   471 

studies 267 

Wines,  examination,  N. Dak 666 

nonsugared  and  sugared,  acidity 308 

Winter  temperature,  forecasting 416 

WIntergreen,  extract,  misbranding,  U.S.D.A.  764 

W  ire  grass,  anal yses 760 

screens,  resistance  to  air  drafts 75 

Wireworras,  notes,  Can 456 

Wisconsin  Station,  notes 297 

University,  notes 95,297,497 

Wistaria,  oak  pruner  affecting,  U.S.D.A 357 

Witches' broom,  studies 453,650 

Women's  clubs  in  rural  districts 300 

Wood  accretion  as  affected  by  moss 445 

aging  artiflclaliy 614 

alcohol,  methods  of  analysis 410 

ashes,  fertilizing  value.  Mass 234,242 

fiber,  a  function  of  site  quality 446 

manufticture  of  alcohol  fit>m 414 

preservation 614 

rats.    (See  Rats,  wood.) 

rotting  in  dweliingi,  prevention 62 

using  industries  of  North  Carolina 152 

(See  aUo  Lumber  and  Timber.) 

Woodlands,  inlnciples  of  handling,  treatise . .  739 

Woodiots,  care  of 547 

selection  system,  studies 151 

Woodwasps,  Catalogue,  U.S.D.A 662 

Wool  fiber,  spontaneous  combustion  in 177 

industry  in  Calif omia 177 

of  Australasia,  book 379 

Australia 73,674 

Judging,  notes 73 

microscopical  investigations 472 

mixture,  fertilizing  value,  R.1 225 

morphoiogicai>micro8Copical  studies . . .  376 

prevention  o f  damage  to 379 

South  African,  studies 73 

statistics 539,678 

strength  testing,  Ariz 772 

studies,  Wyo 578 

twine  and  vegetable  fillers  in 177 
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Wool  weight  as  affected  by  rations,  Ind  .  . 73 

Woolly  aphis.    (Su  Aphis,  woolly.) 
Workingmen.    (See  Laborers.) 

Worm  nests  in  cattle,  cause 785 

seed  oil,  American,  paper  on 199 

Worms  of  Ceylon,  studies  and  bibliography..  160 

Wounds  of  dogs  as  affected  by  licking 393 

Wyandottes,  treatise 473 

Wyoming  Station,  financial  statement 596 

notes 298,497 

report  of  director h^ 

University,  notes 457 

Xanthin,  isolation  from  soils 524 

U.8.D.A.., ST2 

metalxdism 3f& 

XifRMia  ammcona,  analyses 30 

Xylan,  utilization  by  Xylaria  kpporflon 431 

Xylaria  hypoxpUm,  notes 157 

XyldtOTU9  perforamf  injurious  tocacaoseeds. .  251 

notes 255 

sp.,  studies,  P.R 162 

Xylina  anUnnata.    (See  Qreen  fruit  worm.) 

Yearbook  of  Belgian  agriculture 491 

Yeastandbeefextracts,oomparison,U.S.D.A.  365 

bactericidal  power 778 

determination     in     tomato     catsup, 

U.S.D.A 613 

development  and  studies,  U.S.D.A ... .  15 

examination 567 

extraction  of  zymase  from 608 

extracts,  studies  and  analyses 265 

nitrogen-fixing,  new  variety 717 

occurrence  in  milk 477 

press  Juice,  antiprotease  from 411 

pure,  culture 38 

Yohimbine,  effect  on  milk  secretion 581 

Zalophothrix  mirum,  parasitic  on  black  scale . .  163 

Zebra  hybrid ,  notes 179, 677 

Zebras  in  Museum  of  Natural  Hb{ory,  Paris.  179 

Zebroids,  fertility  of 179 

Zebus,  introduction  into  Algeria 378 

Zein,  methods  of  analysis 10 

Zelus  renardii,  notes,  Hawaii 656 

Zeolites,  artificial,  nitrogen  fixation  by 133 

Zauera  pyrina.    (See  Leopard-moth.) 

Zkrwna  cierttl^a,  notes 57 

Zinc,  absorption  by  milk 581 

effect  in  pot  cultures 21 

onsoils 22 

solubility  in  lemonade  and  citric  acid 

solution 363 

ZizyphuM  sp. ,  gall-forming  fungus  affecting ...  ^2 

^no-cftri^,  notes 355 

Zoogloea,  bacterial,  formation  on  barley 449 

Zoological  nomenclature,  international  com- 
mission   264 

Zoology,  Canadian,  bibliography 161 

medical  and  veterinary,  index-cata- 
logue, U.S.D.A 161,654 

treatise  and  bibliography 264 

Zootechny,  review  of  literature 374 

r61e  of  veterinary  surgeons  in 280 

teaching 281 

Zygcho(hTiagHva,no\xs 456 

Zy^opAyUum  sp.,  analyses 871 

Zymase,  extraction  from  yeast 606 
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